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The Hyderabait Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs 


FOREWORD 

A bulletin needs no foreword, but I write these few lines in order to 
explain the object and scope of this publication. This Bulletin will be a 
matter of fact affair, and will have no place for controversies. The 
economic aspect of human life has in recent years assumed great importance 
and no community in the world can afford to ignore the economic side of its 
life and development. It is the earnest desire of H.E.H. the Nizam* s 
Government that the officials and the public in Hyderabad should have a 
clear presentation before them of main economic trends and occurrences all 
over the world. It is also the policy of the Government that Hydera- 
badees should know as much as possible of Hyderabad economics. 
Suggestions and constructive criticisms are welcome. I wish the enthusiastic 
Editorial Board every success, and the Bulletin a bright and useful 
career. 


Hyderabad-Dn. 
Dated, 30-1-1357 


Liakat Jung, 
Minister for Finance, 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 


October 1, 1947. 


October 6, 1947. 
October 7, 1947* 

October 8, 1947, 
October 9, 1947. 

October 10, 1947. 
October 14, 1947. 


October 15, 1947. 

October 17, 1947- 


October 19, 1947* 


October 20, 1947. 
October 21, 1947. 


October 22, 1947. 


6ctober 24, 1947. 
October 25, 4947. 
October 27, 1947. 

October 30, 1947. 


• A branch of the Secunderabad Prudential Co-operative Central and Urban 
Bank Ltd. was opened in Hyderabad. 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government prohibited the export of China-clay. 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government sanctioned a scheme for ^he improvement 
of Deoni cattle. 

Date of H.E.H. ’s sanction of the 1857 F. Budget. 

Appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as the Minister for Economic Affairs in 
Britain. 

Prices of kerosene and tin were increased by the Government of fndia. 

The Government of India banned the export of tea seeds. 

The Government of India announced an increase in the price of coal. 

Anglo-U.S. decision was taken to return Italian gold. 

The Coal Controller, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, fixed new prices for coal. 

H.E.H, the Nizam’s Government sanctioned suspension of collection of revenue 
to the extent of 50 per cent, in the taluqas of Sindhnoor and Manvi in Raichur 
District, on account of unfavourable seasonal conditions. 

H.E.H, the Nizam’s Government sanctioned a 5-year Adult Education Plan. 

An agreement was concluded between the Government of India and Belgium 
regarding the restoration of property held by the nationals of each in the other. 

The Anglo-Burmese Treaty was signed in London. 

The reopening of British Far East oceanic passenger traffic (suspended 
throughout the war). 

U.S.-Australia Air Accord was signed. 

Date of provisional approval of the Hyderabad Reserve Bank Bill by the 
Economic Affairs Sub-Committee of Council. 

Purchases of gold worth £ 30,000,000 by Britain from the International Mone- 
tary Fund (£ 15,000,000 worth had been purchased in September). 

Sale of £ 50,000,000 worth of gold by Britain to U.S. (on September 15, 1947, 
£ 20,000,000 worth had been sold). 

Sanction of Rs. 25 lakhs for well-sinking loans in Telingana and Karnatak 
Districts by the Hyderabad Government. 

Sanction of Rs. 80 lakhs by the Hyderabad Government for repairs of small 
tanks under the “ Grow More food ” Campaign. 

Appointment of Mr, Justice Varadachariar as Chairman of the Tax Evasion 
Committee by the Government of India. 

Mr. S. Y. Krishnaswamy was appointed for one year as India’s Representative 
on the World Food Council. 

Announcement of successful deal between India and Argentina for a barter 
of jute and wheat. 

Issue of an Ordinance by the Governor- General of Pakistan providing certain 
facilities for banks in trouble. 

The Iranian Parliament rejected the Russo-Iranian Oil Agreement of 1946 
and asked for new negotiations. 

United Nations D^ 

Departure of the Indian Wheat Mission for Australia. 

Opening of the Asian Regional Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation, at New Delhi 

Twenty-three Trade Pacts were signed at Geneva, India having been a party 
in 15 of them (including Pacts with the U. S, A. and Britain). 


1 * 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


NEW ECONOMIC POLICY. 

The occasion was the Silver Jubilee Celebra- 
tion of the School of Economics and Sociology, 
University of'Bombay, and the lecturer was no 
less an authority than Mr. A. D. Shroff. The 
following are the main features of his “ New 
Economic Policy : ” 

(а) *Creatiori of a new Ministry of Economic 
Affairs ; 

(б) Three-year budgets ; 

(c) Drawing up a list of priorities ; 

(d) Establishment of a Planning Commis- 
sion (which should work with the pace and 
speed of the Partition Councils) ; 

{e) Fore-swearing by all Governments in 
India of Harijan Economics ; 

(/) Freezing of prices and wages at existing 
levels ; 

(g) The abandonment of prohibition ; 

{h) Lower import duties on raw materials 
imported for processing in this country ; 

{i) Establishment of an Industrial Finance 
Corporation ; 

( j) Co-operative farming on a voluntary basis ; 

(A:) A wider basis of recruitment in the 
Civil Ser^fice ; and 

(1) Foreign education for increasing avail- 
able talent in the country. 

Not all of these prescriptions might be agreed 
to by all parties interested in the economic 
development of India, but it can be said with 
confidence that Hyderabad has to its credit 
some good work (achieved or in store) in connec- 
tion with the following items out of the list 
enumerated above : 

(f) Creation of a new Ministry of Economic 
Affairs. — The Economic Affairs Sub-Committee of 
Council established recently, should prove useful. 

(ii) Three-year Budgets. — The departmenta- 
lisation of Finances was introduced by the late 
Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari. Under that 
system, we had three-year budgets for over 20 
y^ars. If wd gave up that system partially 


some years ago, thai: was because that system 
had yielded adequate results, and war condi- 
tions of the dimensions of World War II could 
not possibly allow three-year forecasts. Even 
now. Budget allotments are made in several 
cases for three to five years in order to make 
sure of methodical progress. 

(in) Establishment of a Planning Commis- 
sion . — The Economic Affairs Sub-Committee of 
Council may in course of time assume the duties 
of such a Commission. 

(iv) Freezing of prices and wages at existing 
levels . — This is highly desirable and urgently 
called for in Hyderabad, specially after the 
bumper harvest in wages announced (and still 
to be announced) by the Hyderabad Pay Com- 
mission, Otherwise, a severe type of wage- 
induced inflation might probably set in, creating 
a difficult situation both for Government and 
the people. 

(v) Establishment of an Industrial Finance 
Corporation . — ^The Industrial Trust Fund has for 
the past 18 years been performing some of the 
function of such a Corporation. Moreover, this 
has been adequately provided for in the Hyderabad 
State Bank Act Amendment Bill, which is about to 
become Law. Under this scheme, Industrial Bank- 
ing will be a separate Section of the Hyderabad 
State Bank, entrusted with Central Banking func- 
tion so far as large industries are concerned. 

(vi) Foreign education for increasing avail- 
able talent in the country . — ^The difficulty has 
been to find seats and accommodation for 
Hyderabad scholars abroad, and not an undue 
limitation in the number of scholarships. There 
are to-day several scores of Hyderabad yenths 
who have been granted foreign scholarships, 
but are anxiously waiting for admission to the 
concerned Faculties in the Universities selected 
by them. 

BRITISH EXPORTS AND HYDERABAD . 

IMPORTS. 

The schedule reproduced below of Britain’s 
export progr£(mme gives a clear idea as to what 
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kind of imports Hyderabad could expect in the 
near future from Britain : — 

VOLUME INCREASES (1088-100). 



4th Qtr. 
1046 

Export 

Target 

End-1948 

Col. 2 as 
Percentage 
increase on 
Col. 1 

Rubber Manufactures 

222 

425 

01 

Vehicles 

177 

816 

78 

Footwear 

183 

295 

61 

Machinery 

147 

254 

78 

Rayon .. 

150 

245 

63 

Woollens and 
Worsteds. 

89 

182 

104 

Pottery and Glass . . 

150 

223 

40 

Leather . . 

70 

138 

75 

Miscellaneous 

121 

178 

43 

Chemicals 

101 

206 

28 

Coal 

0 

40 

844 

Cotton . . 

43 

69 

60 


HYDERABAD MERCANTILE SHIPPING. 


Whatever might be the constitutional future of 
Hyderabad in relation to the Indian Union and 
Pakistan, the establishment of a Hyderabad 
Merchant Navy should be very useful — to employ 
our capital and labour and to carry our goods 
across the seas. India has made a beginning by 
getting ships built in Britain. The U.S.A. has 
got a large number of ships to dispose of. The 
following details are interesting : — 

“ The rebuilding in Clyde and Tyneside of the 
Scindia Steam Navigation Company’.s fleet of 
which about one-third was lost during the war 
reached an important stage with the launching 
of the steamer, Jala Jawahar, at Wall’s End. 

A message from Pandit Nehru said that the 
ship was a symbol of New India’s intention to 
resume her place as a seafaring nation.’* 

.Mr. W. V. Gordon, Chairman of the Indian 
^hipping Con^rence, refused to disclose the 
period of time covered by the Agreement or the 
number of Indian ships involved. “ All further 
Retails ” he said, will be issued in India.” 


London shipping circles point out that the 
Agreement marks the first entry of the Indian 
ships into regular services with Britain and 
Europe.” 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
NAVIGATION. * 

The following information about the newly 
started Institute of Navigation in Britain should 
prove of special interest to the Hyderabad 
Government. The Institute is in need of sup- 
port which Government could give, so that 
facilities might be created for training our 
young men for the Navy, and also helping us 
to develop a Merchant Marine. 

” The first steps have been taken towards 
the formation of an Institute of Navigation, 
with headquarters in London, at the initiative 
of individuals concerned with the science 
of navigation and with the help of interested 
societies and associations. The aim of the 
Institute is to unite all those in the British 
Commonwealth who are concerned with, and 
interested in, navigation. Its membership 
will not be comp>osed exclusively of scientists 
or navigators or manufacturers, but will also 
include people whose qualifications are less 
impressive, but whose support the Institute 
regards as no less important.” 

THE ECONOMIST ON THE FOOD 
SITUATION AND PROSPECT IN INDIA. 

The following observations of the Economist 
reveal the mounting gravity of danger in India 
so far as food supply is concerned. Although 
the journal stresses international responsibility 
in this matter, local stepping up of production 
and thorough-going procurement offer greater 
chances of relief than depending on foreign 
supplies. The food mission to Australia for 
making sure of at least one million tons of whe^t 
from Australia to India is, however, highly 
practicable : Australia is in the sterling area, 
and she is anxious to develop her trade with India. 

” It is perhaps too early to say that famine 
is imminent or inevitable in any particular part 
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of India. The situation is graver than at any 
time since the summer of J^42 and it can only 
become worse as full effects of this disastrous 
communal war make themselves more widely 
felt.” 

India’s food problem is most serious of all. 
Declaring that Indi^* is now spending on food 
imports most of her precious foreign exchange 
which is vitally needed for capital construction 
and that if disorder continues with no economic 
co-operation between India and Pakistan, 
exchange will soon disappear, the Economist 
continues : “ The Indian political leaders long 

absorbed in purely political questions have 
now suddenly been brought face to face with 
an appalling problem of feeding 400,000,000 
people on a territory no longer self-sufficient 
in food supply even at the lowest possible level. 

“ But the problem is not for India alone or 
for any Asian countries individually. It must 
ultimately be attacked on international level. 
The existence of a Food and Agricultural 
Organisation of UNO is a recognition that the 
feeding of the world is the world’s business and 
half the inhabitants of the world live in Asia.” 
COTTON CLOTH IN INDIA— PRODUC- 
TION AND PRICES. 

Figures^ show that in the whole of India 
as also in Hyderabad the production of cotton 
yarn and cloth has decreased during recent 
years, number of labourers employed has in- 
creased, prices have risen ominously. The main 
reasons for the undesirable state of affairs are 
these. 

(a) Frequent strikes by labourers. 

[h) The labourers working shorter hours. 

(c) The unwillingness of millowners to 
make lower profits. 


(d) The inefficiency of controls. 

At a recent meeting held in Bombay the 
Government of India have proposed a scheme 
under which it is hoped that the production of 
cotton cloth would be increased in India by 
about 400 million yards per annum. 

The Government is convinced that, unless 
the prices payable to millowners in respect of 
the coarse and medium varieties are increased, 
there may not be sufficient incentive and enthu- 
siasm to produce them to the maximum extent 
possible. At the same time, it is anxious that 
prices of these popular varieties cannot be step- 
ped up without effectively adding to the infla- 
tionary spiral. It has, therefore, suggested 
an indirect method whereby the manufacture 
of the coarse and medium counts will be sub- 
sidised. The details of this method as suggested 
by the Government are as follows : 

The prices of ^Os and over count cloth to 
consumers will be increased by about as, 6 
per yard and correspondingly for yarn.* At 
the same time, the prices payable to mills for 
these fine counts will be slightly reduced. The 
benefit of the increase in the prices payable 
by consumers of fine cloth and of the lower 
price to the mills will be transferred to a sepa- 
rate fund. From the proceeds of this fund, 
12 J per cent, will be earmarked for labour 
welfare and paid to the Provincial Governments 
to be spent for that purpose. The balance of 
the fund will be utilised for meeting the cost of 
subsidising the production of coarse and medium 
counts. The amount of subsidy payable will 
be on the basis of the Ad Hoc Committee’s 
recommendations as subsequently modified after 
discussions with the Government. The subsidy 


NO INCREASE IN CLOTH PRICES NOW. 

♦It is understood that contrary to expectation, the question of a revision of the textile policy with particular 
reference to an increase in prices has now been shelved. 

According to latest information there is to be no increase in cloth prices. This means the report of the 
ad hoc ccanmittee as well as the recent discussions which the Commerce Minister, Mr. Bhabha, Jhd the Finance 
Minister, Mr. Shanmukham Chetty, had with textile interests have all now been “pigeon-holed.” 

Instead of an increase in the present textile price structure, it is believed the Government of India are 
now anxious to push through the standardixation scheme. If ai^ price revision in the light of existing economic 
trends is -necessary, it will be left to the reconstituted Tariff Board to make an enquiry and report to the Gov- 
etnm«at. 
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payable to these mills will be, in the case of 
cloth, three annas per lb. for 14 X 14s, a little less 
than three annas for 20 x 20s and 20 x 80s, and 
about If annas for 80 x 80s. Proportionate 
subsidies will be paid for coarse and medium 
counts, the prices payable to mills for fine 
counts will, as already mentioned, be reduced 
by about an anna per lb. in the case of 80 x 40s 
to 40 x 60s and by about three annas per lb. 
in the case of 60 x 80s, It has been estimated 
that the cost of the subsidy payable to produ- 
cers of coarse and medium counts will vary 
between Rs. 28 crores and Rs. 29 crores. Provid- 
ing for the 12 J per cent, payable to workers, 
the fund should have a balance of roughly Rs. 80 
to Rs. 82 crores per year. It is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to recover this entire amount 
from the consumers of fine cloth. 

It may be observed here that it is a cruel 
irony that cotton cloth of over 80 counts should 
be classed as * Luxury ’ goods. It is a more 
cruel irony that Governments prove incapable 
of measures and policies leading to greater 
social welfare, measures and policies which they 
successfully pursue for purposes of destruction 
in war time. The major shoe-bite is the profit 
of the capitalist. One of the achievements of 
Hitlerian economy was to approximate prices 
to costs to the maximum extent. The same 
thing is being done to-day in Britain, but here 
in India many a capitalist wears the cloak 
of a patriot and even the new National Gov- 
ernments find it hard to scratch the capitalist’s 
unjust devourings. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR EASING THE 
CLOTH POSITION IN INDIA BY 
’ MRs HIMATLAL JAGJIWANDAS. 

Mr. Himatlal Jagjiwandas makes the following 
suggestion for improving the cotton cloth posi- 
tion in India. Many of them are as well appli- 
cable to Hyderabad : — 

(a) Permitting cotton textile mills to sell 
any increase in production (taking the present 
outturn as standard) in the free market, and 
the operation of competitive forces between 


supply and demand in the free market. This 
has been the prwitice in the U. S. S. R. 

(b) Introducing a systpni of sliding scale 
bonus dependent on the increase in the quan- 
tum of output. This system has been at 
work in British coal mines. 

(c) Employment of three shifts per day at 
8 hours each shift, and where this is not 
possible, having two shifts of 9 hours each. 
Longer hours have been enforced in ‘Britain. 

(d) Most of the Indian cloth requirements 
being of coarse variety, the present average 
import of 6 lakhs bales of foreign cotton 
(mostly longer staple) should be reduced, and 
local cotton should be used in its place. This 
wquld somewhat reduce cost of production, 
and at the same time secure for us some foreign 
exchange : at present raw cotton imports 
are of a higher value than exports of the 
same commodity. 

U. S. CONSERVATION OF FOOD FOR 
EUROPE. 

Charles Luckman, Chairman of President 
Truman’s Citizens’ Food Committee, said that 
savings of three million bushels of bread grains 
by the U. S. baking industry is anticipated. 

This would be added to the 10 to .20 million 
bushels which U. S. distillers are expected to save 
during the 60-day shut-down of distilleries sche- 
duled to begin on October 26. 

Luckman’s announcement of expected savings 
by the baking industry came as the nation 
observed its second “ Meatless Tuesday ” in its 
drive to conserve an additional 100 million 
bushels of grain for hungry Europe. 

Luckman said that the three-million-bushel 
saving by the baking industry is based on esti- 
mates of various economies to be effected by 
bakeries and the elimination of consignment 
selling. 

Earlier, Luckman reported that the nation-wide 
response to the food conservation drive is “ hit- 
ting its stride ” with clear indications that “ the 
American people are moving effectively to win 
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the fight against hunger in Eurofie.” He said 
he had received enthusiastic replies from mayors 
of cities with populations of 1(?,000 or over who 
were to rally their communications behind the 
campaign. Appeals have also been wired by 
President Truman to the 48 State Governors 
requesting them to organize State wide groups 
to co-operate with the Food Committees. 

The President’s request came as the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Anderson, urged the nation’s meat 
industry to co- operate in conservation of corn and 
other grains by more economical methods of 
feeding hogs destined for immediate slaughter. 
The Department of Agriculture pointed out that 
a substantial saving in grain normally used for 
this purpose could be obtained without affecting 
the quantity of meat produced. 

Luckman also announced that the American 
Red Cross has pledged its entire resources to 
support the food conservation programme and 
has instructed all local charters to co-operate 
fully with local food committees. 

CUBAN SUGAR FOR INDIA. 

Three ships earrying about 30,000 long tons 
of Cuban refined sugar reached India during 
October. This is the quantity allotted to India 
by the Intftrnational Emergency Foo'd Council 
from ‘ controlled ’ markets. Tlie landed cost 
of this sugar is approximately the same as that 
of Indian sugar. This is the first time after 
the war that India has imported sugar from 
abroad. 

COMMON SALT IN INDIA. 

The Government of India manufactures only 
about i of the total salt requirements. They 
propose to enhance the quantum and quality of 
production, and the first step they propose to- 
wards this is the appointment of a Salt Com- 
missioner. There are considerable possibilities 
of salt manufacture in these Dominions, and 
even imports would have to be negotiated and 
arranged by such a Commissioner in Hyderabad 
if it should be decided to have one such. 


THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK 
The complaint is often heard that arrange- 
ments in Postal Savings Banks in Hyderabad 
(and in India) are not facile. For example, the 
depositor can withdraw only from the Savings 
Bank in which he has deposited. In Britain, 
a depositor can withdraw up to a small maxi- 
mum, from any Post Office Savings Bank, on 
the strength of his pass-book. But in this 
matter, it would be better to hasten slowly. 
The rather high ratio of forged withdrawals to 
total withdrawals in Britain has assumed serious 
dimensions. In this connection, the following 
extract from the “ Bankers’ Magazine ” (June, 
47) is enlightening : — 

“ We read the following in the Man- 
chester Guardian hi May 8. 

“ Mr. J ustice Croom- Johnston, at Bed- 
fordshire Assizes yesterday, said that the 
Post Office apparently would not or could not 
take proper stops to ensure that ‘ the spate of 
cheating and defrauding ’ on savings banks 
accounts was stopped.” Sentence of penal 
servitude was then passed on a young mer- 
chant seaman named Burgess for the theft of 
bonds worth £. 2,050 and for obtaining £. 1,961 
by forgery. The report before us concludes ;~ 
” The judge said that Burgess had stated 
that he did not have to furnish proof of his 
identity when he made withdrawals from a 
savings book. ‘ I direct that the matter be 
brought to the attention of the Postmaster- 
General. I have called attention to the ease 
with which money is drawn out of the Post 
Office by these men on more than one occasion, 
but nothing seems to be done.’ ” 

All will commend the punishment meted 
out to the criminal but bankers will not neces- 
sarily approve the criticism of the P.O.S.B. 
THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has already 
questioned the right of the Savings Bank to 
put its depositors to the trouble of producing 
identity cards and now we havIS what looks 
like a judicial encouragement to make the 
nuisance compulsory in law. It is time that 
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identity cards were handed in as a contribu- 
tion to easing the paper shortage and we shall 
continue to oppose the attempt by Govern- 
ment bodies to evade their difficulties by plac- 
ing fresh obligations on the taxpayer whose 
servants they are supposed to be. Time 
marches on, and it is becoming quite an effort 
to think back to a day when the P.O.S.B. 


managed to get along quite well without 
hiding behind identity cards. It would be’ 
interesting tofknow what ratio payments to 
forgers bore to total payments in 1920 after 
World War I and what the corresponding 
ratio wa^ in 1946. Armed with this informa- 
tion we should at least have the beginnings 
for a sensible argument.’* 
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THE ECONOMIC AND*SOCIAL COUNCIL. 

This body is responsible under the General 
Assembly for carrying out the functions of the 
United Nations with regard to international 
economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters. Inter-governmental agen- 
cies working in these fields will be brought into 
relationship with the United Nations. The 
Economic and Social Council may also make 
arrangements for consultation with international 
non-governmental organisations and, after con- 
sultation with the Member concerned, with 
national organisations. The Economic and So- 
cial Council consists of representatives of 18 
Member States elected for a three-year term 
by a two-thirds majority of the General Assen»- 
bly. At the first session six members were 
elected for a two-year term and six for a one- 
yeUr, Retiring members are eligible for imme- 
diate re-election. Each member is represented 
by one delegate and has one vote. Decisions 
are fiiade by a majority of the members present 
and voting. 

For three years. 


JBelgium 

F. Dehousse. 

Canada 

Paul Martin. 

Chile 

G. Vergara. 

China 

Cr. P. C. Chang. 

FUance 

Paul Boncour. 

Pebu 

Dr. Area Parro. 

For two years. 

Cuba 

: Ramero Guerra. 

Chechoslovakia 

: Jan Masaryk. 

India 

: Sir Ramaswami 


Mudaliar. 

Nobway 

: Finn Moe. 

U.S.S.R. 

: Vasily A. Sergev. 

United Kingdom 

: Noel Baker. 

For one year. 

Colombia 

: Dr. Lleros Restrepo, 

GrxeOb 

: M. Varvaressos. 


Lebanon 

Ukraine 

U.S.A. 

Yuoosiavta 


: Yussef Bey Salem. 

: Vasily A. Tarasenko. 
: John Winant. 

: Dr. Andrija Stampar. 


The Council holds three sessions a year, and 
special sessions may be held if required. The 
President is elected for one year and is eligible 
for immediate re-election. At the first session 
held in London from January 28rd to 18th Febur- 
ary, 1946, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) was 
elected President. 


The Economic and Social Council established 
at its first meeting the following commissions ; 

Commission on Human Rights and Sub- 
Commission on the Status of Women; 

Economic and Employment Commission ; 

Temporary Social Commission ; 

Statistical Commission ; 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs ; 

Temporary Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission. 

It also established a Special Committee on 
Refugees and Displaced Persons, a Negotiating 
Committee to negotiate agreements with the speci- 
alized inter-govemmental agencies, and a Com- 
mittee on Non-governmental Organisations, a 
Demographic Commission, a Fiscal Commission 
and a Co-ordination Commission have been esta- 
blished. The Council also decided to call during 
1946 an International Conference on Trade and 
Employment and an International Health Con- 
ference and appointed two Preparatory Com- 
missions to prepare for them. 


NEW WORLD FOOD COUNCIL. 

The report on the world food situation was 
unanimously adopted by the first commission 
of the Food and Agricultural Organisation, 
and will be presented to the plenary session in a 
resolution to be proposed by Lord Bruce, 
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Although the proposal to set up a “ World 
Food Council ” is reconiniended in effect, its 
actual title will be “ Council of the F.A.O.” 
The new council will be elected in plenary session, 
and will be composed of specially qualified 
official representatives of 18 member nations 
under an independent chairman. It will replace 
the present executive as the governing body of 
the F.A.O between conference sessions. It will 
act for the conference within the lines of the 
general policy laid down, and among its func- 
tions will be the keeping of the food and agricul- 
tural situation under constant review, and mak- 
ing recommendations to member nations, com- 
modity councils and spt'cialised international 
agencies. 

The lines of policy imply that it will examine 
developments in proposed and existing inter- 
governmental commodity agreements, parti- 
cularly in relation to the adequacy of food 
supply, the utilisation of reserves, famine relief, 
changes in production or pricing policies, and 
special food programmes for the undernourished 
areas. It will watch agricultural situations 
which are reported to be becoming critical, 
making recommendations to Governments, and 
it will advise on emergency measures relating to 
the import and export of food and of materials 
for agricultural production. 

A draft budget of $ 5,000,000 for 1948 will 
be presented at the plenary session for approval 
by the conference. 

Mr, S. Y. Krishnaswamy has been appointed 
for one year as the Indian Delegate on the 
Council, 

THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST. 

The Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East was established by the Economic and 
Social Council of the U.N.O. in March, 1947, 
with temporary*^ Headquarters at Shanghai. 
Dr, P. S. Lokanathan is the Secretary of the 
Commission. , The justification for a special 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 


East is put in the following words by the Eastern 
Economist. ~ 

“ There are many "reasons why a Commission 
of this kind was needed for Asia and the Far 
East. While it is true that the economic 
problems of the world have to be treated as 
one whole and cannot be broken up into 
regional divisions, it is equally true that 
regional studies and solutions need not run 
counter to international studies and policies 
but can be effectively co-ordinated with them. 
There are, in fact, special reasons for separate 
treatment of the economic problems qf Asia 
and the Far East. In the first place, there is 
a comparative laek of basic data in Asia. 
For ages Asia has been kept in isolation from 
the world and from itself. Secondly, Asian 
problems are not only different from those of 
the West but have a broad similarity of 
their own and present certain common fea- 
tures. Thirdly, the task before post-war 
Asia is different frotii that of post-war Europe. 
Europe (the West in general) possessed already 
a well-developed economy and had evolved 
skill and technique sufficient to provide 
for its population a fair and steadily rising 
standard of life. The war has battered this 
economy and the task to-day is to restore 
the war-torn and damaged economy ‘and to 
reconstruct its agriculture and industry. 
Very different is the situation conifronting 
Asia. Here the peoples are still (subject to 
exceptions here and there) in a primitive eco- 
nomic condition : their production methods 
are mediaeval : they have not developed 
technology or modern methods of production 
and organisation : they have been living for 
ages in conditions of gross poverty and low 
standards of living. Hence the restoration 
of pre-war standards which is the immediate 
task in European countries would have no 
meaning to the peoples of Asia, where the 
problem goes to more fundamental conditions. 
Finally, one half of the world’s population 
has been left in the past in ignorance and 
neglected and oppressed. The United Nations 
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are now pledged to promote higher standards 
of living and conditiona of economic and 
social progress and well-being with a view 
to the creation of conditions of stability and 
well-being, based on respect for the principle 
of equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND. 

The International Monetary Fund, a com- 
plementary organisation in its functions, scope 
and objectives to the International Bank, has made 
a promising start. It has clarified to members 
the general procedure and the policy of the 
Fund in regard to requests by members for 
purchase of exchange against their own' curren- 
cies. It began exchange transactions on March 
1, 1947, and up to June 30, 1947, sold 50 million 
dollars in United States funds to France and 
6 million dollars in United States funds and 
1.5 million dollars in sterling to the Nether- 
lands. The tnajor task of establishing initial 
par values of the members’ currencies, it com- 
pleted earlier in December 1946. It has since 
been keeping watch over the situation and wher- 
ever continuance of price inflation threatens 
currency parities, it is calling the attention of 
the members to the need for dealing eftectivcly 
with the problem. Realising that gold trans- 
actions may lead to divergencies from par of 
the external value of member currencies, it 
has taken action to fix margin at one-fourth of 
1 per cent, above and below par. In June this 
year the Fund requested its members to take 
prompt action to discourage international gold 
transactions at prices substantially above mon- 
etary parity ; for the practice was likely to dis- 
turb exchange relationships and involved a loss 
of monetary reserve. The Fund is keeping 
itself in close touch with other institutions in 
the international field and besides entering into 
terms of an agreement with the United Nations, 
it has taken active part in the work of the Con- 
ference for World Trade and Employment. 
It has also provided during the year a technical 


mission to Ecuador for consultation on exchange 
and monetary problems. Further, it is gathering 
information relating to monetary uses of silver, 
function of silver coins, etc., with a view to facil- 
itating the discussions on the silver problem in an 
international conference of interested members. 

From the annual report of the Fund for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1947, one gets the 
impression that the Fund is already receiving 
much co-operation. It is, however, clear that 
the membership of the Fund is not global. 
At the end of the year there were 44 members 
and two more, Australia and Finland, were 
waiting to be admitted. Soviet Union and some 
of the chief ex-enemy countries, such as Ger- 
many and .lapan, are not yet on the member- 
ship list. The quotas of members add to 
7,721.5 million dollars, the increase of quotas by 
824 million dollars being due to the admission 
of new members as well as increase in the quota 
of France. Paraguay, Iran and Egypt have 
also requested for an increase in quota and for 
Paraguay it has already been raised to 8.5 
million dollars. Of the 34 members for whose 
currencies par values had been agreed by June 
80, 1947, 29 had completed payment of their 
subscriptions, the total amount of subscrip- 
tions paid as on June 30, 1947, being the equiva- 
lent of 6,585 million dollars. The composition 
of the subscription is of some interest: 1,844 
million dollars in gold, 2,063 millions in dollars 
and 3,128 dollars in other member currencies. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECON- 
STRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

The following details of the working of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction va.nd 
Development, should interest India in general 
and Hyderabad in particular ; for, the room for 
capitalising some huge industries consuming 
raw materials in the production of which Hyder- 
abad commands more or less ji monopolistic 
position, is very great 

(1) The membership of the Bank has 

increased from 88 to 45. 
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(2) The subscribed capitol has increased 
from $ 7,670 million to $ 8,245 million. 

(8) The paid-up share capital is about 
$ 1,600 million. 

(4) Out of this, only about $ 725 million 
worth is in dollar denomination. 

(5) Till now, only two loans have been 
made : $ 250 million to France, and $ 195 
million to Belgium, the applications having 
been respectively for $ 500 million and $ 535 
million. 

(6) The following applications for loans 
are pending : - - 

Million dollars. 


Chile . . . . 40 

Czechoslovakia . . 850 

Denmark . . . . 50 

Iran . . . . 250 

Luxemberg . , . . 200 

Poland . . . . 600 

Mexico . . . . 209 


(7) Before making loans, the Bank has to 
satisfy itself about the strategic value of the 
loan in augmenting production. 

(8) In the administration of the loan gran- 
ted, great care is to be bestowed on purchases 
of goods and services according to plan 
and utilisation thereof for purposes specified, 

(9) The chief source of funds, internationa] 
in nature, for the Bank is the sale of its own 
securities in the tJ. S. market. But unfortu- 
nately, only 250 million dollars worth of 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development securities have been sold in the 
U. S. market so far. 

(10) The operations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
are seriously hampered, 

(a) by paucity of funds compared to the 
gigantic needs for rehabilitation in Europe 
and reconstruction in Africa and Asia; and 
{b) by overlapping financial transactions j 
Britain has*^ made numerous advances to 
European countries : The Marshall Plan pro- 
poses to help the recovery of Europe, thus 
rendering Europe “ not a good risk *’ in the 


eyes of the Bank and even the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has rather art inexplicable psychological 
preference for aid to Europe than outlay in Asia, 
although the prospects of good returns are 
incomparably better in Asia than in Europe, 
and resultant social betterment would also 
be much more substantial in Asiatic schemes 
than in the European “ shopping list.” 

U. N. AGREES TO PACTS WITH 
WORLD BANK & FUND & OTHER 
WORLD ORGANISATIONS. 

Russia, which is not a member of either orga- 
nisation, alleged that both were dominated by 
political considerations in making loans and 
were becoming “ branches of Wall Street.” 

Of the 57 countries represented on the Com- 
mittee, 89 voted for the agreements, four against 
and two abstained. India and Pakistan voted 
with the majority. 

New Zealand joined the Soviet Union, Byelo- 
Russia and the Ukraine voted against the 
agreements. 

Australia and Yugoslavia abstained. 

A Soviet counter-resolution rejecting the agree- 
ments as now drafted and requesting tiie United 
Nations Economic and Social Committee to 
enter into fresh negotiations with the Bank 
and Fund was defeated by 29 votes to five, 
with 12 abstentions. India and Pakistan again 
voted with the majority, 

M. Arutinian (Russia) who had previously 
complained that the agreements deprived the 
United Nations of essential supervision of the 
activities of the Bank and Fund, said “ The Bank 
and Fund will not succeed in escaping United 
Nations’ influence. We will control and supervise 
the activities of the Bank and Fund and will not 
allow these organisations to take advantage 
of the name of specialised agencies to conceal 
activities based on political factors.” 

M. Arutinian described the Bank’s present 
policy as “ pernicious ” and repeated his charge 
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that its recent loi^^ to Holland was helping 
Dutch military a<jtion against the Indonesian 
Republic. 

The committee approved, without a dissenting 
vote the agreement with the Universal Postal 
Union and the International Telecommunications 
Union. 

THE B. I. S. 

The Bank for International Settlements’ 17th 
Report refers to three dangers to world pros- 
perity ; first that domestic controls may become 
merely negative in the sense of cutting down 
business ; second that decisions regarding the 
budget, the balance of payments, prices and 
wages, may be taken in an isolated manner in 
each country, by individual departments hav- 
ing little contact with one another ; and third 
that the authorities in these countries would 
deal merely with symptoms and not with funda- 
mental causes. On this last point, the Report 
has some useful things to say. Experience, 
says the report, shows that an inflationary ex- 
pansion of purchasing power at home whether 
resulting from a current budget deficit, due to a 
large volume of public or private investments, or 
sudden sharp increase in wages and salaries 
unmatched by sufficient goods, aggravates the 
disequilibrium in the balance of payments. In 
these conditions, the exchanges being pegged, 
imports are attracted and corrective action to 
restrict them which Government takes is usual- 
ly late and generally renders adjustment more 
difficult, as availability of goods is further res- 
tricted. This is a good analysis of what has 
happened in India. The sequence which the 
Report recommends for restoring equilibrium, 
is more or less as follows. Lack of confidence 
in the currency is keeping goods from the market 
in spite of all the measures of compulsion which 
the authorities may impose, and obviously this 
confidence has to be restored. Tn India, of 
course, the need now is not so much to arrest the 
growth of currency as to halt price increases. 
This is to be followed by a master plan for pro- 
duction, foreign aid being available only to 


provide a breathing space. Access to foreign 
resources says the Report is such a great boon 
that it would be very regrettable if the addi- 
tional strength which it provides, were to be 
frittered away for purposes other than genuine 
reconstruction or development. The Report 
emphasises the fact that the aggregate of foreign 
credits in the past has been considerable, but at 
the same time the whole process of recovery 
and especially the reconstruction of monetary 
reserves will be less dependent upon the con- 
clusion of one or two foreign loans than on 
monetary stability upheld by a solid budget and 
a coherent series of domestic measures. 

One encouraging development is noticed in 
the Report. There is a sense of realism and^ the 
psychological preparedness for the proper exe- 
cution of plans is according to the Report, greater 
to-day than when hostilities ceased. In existing 
conditions in India, however, only the former 
statement is true. Nobody will claim that 
psychologically wc are in any better position 
to-day than we were some two years ago. This 
is fairly clear. The International Bank is also 
likely to scrutinise an application for a loan in 
some detail and with some care. Government 
will have to be clear if the plan for development 
which has been or may be evolved and which 
will be put into operation under the auspices of 
the Planning Commission is such that it will 
be worthwhile to pay the comparatively stiff 
rate of 4^ per cent, for the international loan if 
necessary. This is the lesson which the Report 
of the Bank for International Settlements drives 
home. To get foreign aid or the loan itself from 
the Bank will not be difficult if the Govern- 
ment’s economic targets are set out reasonably 
and clearly and are pursued with vigour. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANISATION. 

A draft charter envisaging the establishment 
of an international trade organisation with six- 
fold objectives for promoting peace and friend- 
ship among nations in international commerce, 
will dominate the discussions of the United 
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Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
in Havana (Cuba) in November 1947, 

The objectives are (1) to assure of real income 
and effective demand, a large and steadily grow- 
ing volume, (2) to foster and assist industrial 
and general economic developments, (8) to further 
the enjoyment by all countries on equal terms 
of access to the markets, (4) to reduce tariffs 
and other barriers to trade and to eliminate 
discriminatory treatment in international eom- 
merec, (5) to enable countries, by increasing the 
opportunities for their trade and economic 
development on a mutual advantageous basis 
and to facilitate through the promotion of 
mutual understanding, consultation and co-ope- 
ration, the solution of problems relating to 
international trade. 

The charter recommends governmental assis- 
tance in economic developments in the form 
of protective measures in appropriate circum- 
stances. 

THE WORLD COMMERCE 
CORPORATION. 

A powerful new mercantile and financial under- 
taking has been started recently in New York^ 
the nucleus of which came into being in 1945 as 
the British American Canadian Corporation, 
which has been doing a growing volume of inter- 
national business. Although the Corporation 
was mainly American owned, both Hambros 
Bank and Robert Benson & Co. were and are 
interested in it, while it has also close trading 
associations with Biddle, Sawyer & Co. of London. 
The controlling interests of the Corporation have 
associated themselves with the Ryan Brothers 
w^jp, as partners in the prosperous Wall Street 
firm of Bache & Co. and as owners of the textile 
firm of J. J. Ryan & Sons, are interested in a 
wide range of financial, mercantile and manu- 
facturing business. Under these enlarged auspi- 
ces, the World Commerce Corporation, as the 
British American Canadian Corporation has now 
been renamed, hopes to finance the flow of inter- 
national trade in spite of the present lack of 
exchange facilities and, in particular, to promote 


trade with the areas ravaged by the war. Judg- 
ing by the individuals and companies associated 
with the new undertaking, it can be expected to 
play a considerable part in international com- 
merce in the future. In addition to those already 
mentioned, the sponsors include the Mellon 
interests, the Atlas Corporation, Ladenburg 
Thalmann, Glore Forgan and the Trans- America 
Corporation, while on the directorate of the 
Company itself are such internationally well- 
known names as those of Mr. Edward Stettinius 
and Mr. Joseph Grew as well as many other 
important figures in U. S. and Canadian com- 
merce and industry. 

THE WORLD STATISTICAL 
CONFERENCE. 

The International Statistical Institute held its 
25th session in Washington during 6th to 18th 
September when leading statisticians of the 
W'orld had the opportunity, after nearly ten 
years, to meet together and plan their role in 
international affairs. The Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute and the Econometric Society also 
held their sessions at the same time : among other 
bodies which have convened conferences during 
September are : the International Statistical 
Institute, the International Economic Conference 
and the International Union for tht' Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems. A world 
statistical conference convened by UNESCO 
also met during this period. 

In the words of Dr. Stuart A. Rice, the newly 
elected President of the International Statistical 
Institute and Vice-President of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Statistical Institute, “ perhaps the greatest 
single result of the Conference has been the 
renewal of world fellowship among statisticians 
of all nations.” The conferences decided upon 
a census of the Americans and upon an agricultural 
census of the world in 1950. Though Dr. Rice 
believed that a world census could be made by 
1950 the conferences were of the opinion that 
technical difficulties are yet too great to accom- 
plish this objective along with the other two 
censuses in 1950. Included in the agenda 
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for the conference were also (1) statistical 
activities of the United Nations, (2) statistical 
activities of specialised agencies, and (3) recent 
developments in. statistical activities of the 
National Governments. 

, More than 600 delegates from 55 nations 
reorganised the International Union for Scientific 
Investigation of Population Problems and have 
formed three new organisations : the Inter- 
national Biometrics Society, the International 
Association for Research in Public Opinion and 
the International Association for Research in 
Income and Wealth. The International Statis- 
tical Institute has been reorientated to serve as 
a holding company for other international regional 
and national statistical organisations so that they 
may pool their resources, develop co-oj^ration 
among statisticians and make the statistics of 
various parts of the world available to all scien- 
tists. Among noteworthy achievements of the 
conferences is to be counted the discussion of 
uniform classifications of production, industry 
and trade to enable statisticians to compare the 
figures of various countries. The final recom- 
mendations regarding the fonn in which these 
statistics are presented will be made by the 
United Nations. 

The latest mechanical devices used to facilitate 

* 

calculation and copies and lists of official U.S. 
Government publications arranged by the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association and the U.S. Govern- 
ment printing office respectively, were made 
available to the delegates. 

THE WORLD CONGRESS ON LARGE 
DAMS. 

The Third International Congress on Large 
Dams will begin on June 10, 1948 at the Concert 
Hall (Konsert-buset) of Stockholm, Sweden. 
The Central Board of Irrigation, Simla, is the 
National Committee of the Congress for India, 
to which intending participants from India 
should send their preliminary applications. 

At the session of the Congress in Stockholm, 
the National Committee will submit papers on 
the main questions included m the agenda of 
the Congress. 


The following will be the main subjects to be 
discussed at the session of the Congress : a critical 
exposition of the measurement of uplift pressure 
and stresses arising therefrom ; research 
methods and instruments for the measurement 
of stresses and deformation in earth and concrete 
dams, the most recent precautions for avoid- 
ing the fonnation of pipings, and experiences 
arising from the testing and the actual use of 
special cements for larger dams. 

THE WORLD CO-OPERATIVE 
ALLIANCE. 

“ I am happy to be able to state,” observed 
Lord Rusholme “ that the I.C.A. has secured 
Category ‘ A ’ membership of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council. This means 
that co-operators of the world will have special 
opportunities to lay before this new world 
organisation, information and reports concern- 
ing their economic welfare. We are represented 
at the meetings of the F(M)d and Agricultural 
Organisation and of U.N.E.S.C.O. ; at the coii'- 
ferences of the European Economic Commis- 
sion ; and at the conferences which are creating 
the International Trade Organisation.” At all 
these conferences, he went on to say, the mem- 
bers of the I.C.A. were acting as watchdogs 
in the interests of ordinary people making cer- 
tain that nothing would be done to prevent 
broader co-operation between the people of the 
world, upon which their future happiness and 
prosperity depended. 

PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANISATION. 

The Organisation was established by the 
International Civil Aviation Conference held 
in Chicago from November 1 to December 7, 
1944. There, four documents were drawn up : 
(I) an agreement for the establishment of a 
provisional intcrenational civil aviation orga- 
nisation; (2) a convention \)n international 
civil aviation, establishing a permanent civil 
aviation organisation ; (3) an “ International 
Agreement relating to transit by scheduled 
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intematioftal air services ;** and (4) and “ Inter- 
national Air Transport Agreement.” 

The Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organisation was founded for an interim period 
not exceeding three years pending the establish- 
ment of a permanent organisation, and came 
into being on June 4, 1945, after the agreement 


had been ratified by the required number of 
signatories (26). Up to April 16, 1946, 44 
countries had become members. The seat of 
the organisation is in Canada. 

The Convention establishing the permanent 
body which also requires ratification by 26 
countries has not yet come into force. 
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OMISSION OF ‘PROMISE TO PAY* 

IN ONE-RUPEE NOTES. 

A Press Note issued by the Information Bureau 
says : — 

The new series of one-rupee currency notes of 
series V-8, do not contain the following words : 

“ On demand I promise to pay the bearer 

from the Hyderabad Government Treasury. ’* 

With a view to clarifying the position, H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government desire to inform the 
public that these one-jupee currency notes have 
been issued under the authority of His Exalted 
Highness’ Government under the provisions of 
the Hyderabad Currency Regulation No. 8 of 
1856 F., published in the Government Gazette 
No. 8, dated the 25th Dai 1856 F., in which it 
was laid down thiit a currency note of the denomi- 
national value of one-rupee shall be current in 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions in the same 
manner and to the same extent and as fully as 
one-rupee Sicca-e-Osmania issued under the 
provisions of the Hyderabad Coinage Act, and 
shall be legal tender for the payment of any 
amount for the purposes of the said Act. 

As a result of this change in the legal nature 
of the orfc-rupee currency note, H.E.H. ’s Govern- 
ment have decided to delete the above margi- 
nally noted words from the one rupee currency 
notes of Series V-8 issued recently by the Hyder- 
abad State Bank and subsequent series. 

CHEAP MONEY IN BRITAIN AND IN 
HYDERABAD. 

The present market value of the per cent. 
Nizam’s Gk)vernmeni Promissory Note compared 
very favourably with the high discount at which 
British securities at the same rate of interest 
are selling in the market. No doubt a margin 
would have to be left for the heavy taxation 
in Britain. The “ Bankers’ Magazine ” (Aug. 
1947) puts the position in Britain in the following 
words : 

“When the Chancellor announced last Nov- 
ember that the Government could now 
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“command” 2j per cent, for its irredeema- 
bles we expressed doubts about this new level 
of State credit. None of the conditions for 
its establishment and maintenance seemed to 
obtain. Four months \ ago we specifically 
advised the investor not to touch the irredeem- 
ables at any price over 90. 

In recent weeks Consols have actually 
touched 90 and after a slight rally have slum- 
ped well below that level. The ‘ Dalton, 
2* per cent. Treasuries, launched with a 
great flourish on a “ proud day for patriots ” 
and in disdain of “ the avaricious and the 
frightened,” have lost nearly 12 points off 
the par issue price. This capital loss wipes 
out over 8 years, income at the standard rate 
of tax. 

Debacle is perhaps too strong a word for 
this development and there is no satisfaction 
in recording the failure of these essays in 
manipulation. Recent official bond issues 
have met with a sorry reception and the 
authorities appear to be fighting a rearguard 
action. The Chancellor still affirms, but with 
less flamboyancy, his faith in cheap money 
but he surely overreached himself by reminding 
his listeners that Consol’s once stood at 44. 
That is emphatically not a selling point for his 
irredeemables.” 

INFLATION AND DEPRECIATION IN 
FRANCE AND IN HYDERABAD. 

The Note reproduced below, of the “ Bankers’ 
Magazine,” reveals how the price-level in France 
has gone very high, and how the balance of pay- 
ment of France is becoming more and more 
obviously unfavourable. What was 25.225 per 
£. namely the franc, is to-day 480 per £. and even 
then stabilisation of the balance of payment is 
not possible, A further depreciation is on the 
horizon. The real remedy is i^igher taxation 
and reduction in Government expenditure, but 
how far this could be resorted to by a Com- 
munist Government is a matter for doubt. 
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Some of our legislators in Hyderabad 
have been talking about the devaluation ** 
of the Hyderabad” rupee. The British £, was 
worth U.S. dollars 4.886 in the gold standard 
days, but to-day, it is worth only 4 U.S. dollars, 
much less in the black market. A scientific 
assessment of the monetary and financial situa- 
tion in Hyderabad must show that in price- 
levels, we are much more stable, in exchange 
rates, we are much stronger. 

“ How long can the franc be held at 480 in 
the face of all the forces making for further 
depreciation ? This question is at last being 
freely discussed in the French press and formed 
the subject of a valuable article by M. Frederic 
Jenny in a recent issue of “La Tribune 
Economique.*’ In December 45, the gold 
value of the franc was reduced to one-eighth 
of that of the Poincare franc and to a fortieth 
of the “ franc of Germinal ’’ which held sway 
throughout the nineteenth century and on 
to 1914. When M. Pleven carried out his 
devaluation to 480, the wholesale price index 
was 4.7 times that of 1988; last May the co- 
efficient was 9, so that in eighteen months 
prices ^lad risen by 90 per cent. Of course 
part of this upward swing was due to the 38 
per cent, jump in the U.S.A. but nothing can 
hide the fact that there has been a tremendous 
internal depreciation of the franc, M. Jenny 
points out that high internal costs are now 
hindering exports and he might have instanc- 
ed the invisible export of the tourist trade in 
support ” 

THE HYDERABAD CO-OPERATIVE 
DOMINION BANK, LTD. 

(Ajpex Co-operative Bank for H.E.H, the Nizaptfs 
Dominions). 

REGISTRATION AND OBJECT. 

The Bank was registered on the 6th March 
1915 (1st Ardibehisht 1824 F.) under H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government Act II of 1828 F., 
and started work on the same day, its name at 
the time of registration being “ The Hyderabad 


Co-operative Central Bank, Ltd.” Its object 
was tp finance Co-operative Societies established 
under the Act. From 1882 F. (1928), it has 
been making advances to Co-operative Central 
Banks also. In pursuance of the policy of the 
Department for a few years prior to 1834 F. (1925) 
of forming Central Banks for the various districts 
and of converting the Hyderabad Co-operative 
Central Bank, Ltd., into an Apex Bank and the 
chief co-operative financing agency of the Do- 
minions, the name of the Bank was changed in 
1834 F. (1925) into “ The Hyderabad Co-opera- 
tive Dominion Bank, Limited.” Even now, 
the Bank continues to have direct dealings with 
certain primary societies in a few districts. 

Capital. — The working capital of the Bank is 
composed of : 

1. Share Capital. 

2. Deposits from ; 

' (a) Members, (5) Registered Co-opera- 
tive Societies and Central Banks, 

(e) Non-members, and {d) Govern- 
ment. 

8. Reserve and Other Funds. 

4. Debentures. 

5. Other borrowings. 

Share Capital. —The Authorized Capital of 
the Bank is Halli Sicca Rupees twenty-five 
lakhs. It is made up of 28,000 shares as fol- 
. lows : — 

(1) 17,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 
each, which will be allotted to the registered. 
Co-operative Societies, and Central and Urban 
Banks. 

(2) 7,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 
each, which will be allotted to individuals. 

(8) 4,000 Preference Shares of Rs. 25 

each, whicji will be allotted to : — 

(a) Individual officials of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government applying for loans 
against mortgage of their immovable 
properties or for constructing houses. 
(5) Individual owners seeking business. 

The Preference Shareholders will pay their 
share money in one lumpsum. They will 
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have a preferential right to dividend 
at 3 per cent, per annum. 

Note.—The Issued Capital is H.S. Rs. 5,75,000. 
The Paid-up Capital as at 80th Amardad 1856 F. 
(80th June 1947) is H.S. Rs. 5,65,925. 

Membership. — The following are eligible for 
admission as members of the Bank : — 

(1) Every registered Co-operative Society 
and every registered Co-operative Central or 
Urban Bank in H.K.H. the Nizain’s Domi- 
nions, provided that, in the case of a registered 
Society or an Urban Bank, there will not be 
any election* 

(2) Any corporate body, or any person of 
18 years of age and above having sound mind 
and residing in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
including officials and businessmen tem- 
porarily stationed therein. 

Deposits , — The following different kinds of 
deposits in both the currencies are accepted from 
Members, Non-members, Co-operative Societies 
and District Co-operative Banks 

1. Fixed Deposits for 1 year and 2 years. 

2. Current Accounts. 

8. Savings Bank. 

4. Special Savings Bank. 

Loans. — Loans are granted to Registered Co- 
operative Societies and Central Banks on the 
approval or recommendations of the Registrar 
of Co-poerative Societies, H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government. The policy of the Bank has 
been progressively to reduce the rate of interest 
on the loans advanced to Co-operative Central 
Banks and Societies, subject to the condition 
that the ultimate borrower is benefited. The 
following are the present rates of interest on 
loans advanced, the original rates being 8 per 
cent, per annum in the case of Co-operative 
Central Banks and 9 per cent, per annum in 
the case of Co-operative Societies : 

Per cent, 
per annum 

Loans to Co-operative Central Banks 4 

Loans to Office Co-operative Socie- 
ties (Salary-earners’ Societies) . . 5^6 


Mortgage Loam, and Lo'ans for House-build- 
ing and Educational Purposes, — The Bank has 
been advancing these loans to the employees of 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government at th^ rate of 
4^ per cent, per annum. 

Management. — The management of the Bank 
was originally vested in a Board consisting of 
10 members elected from among the individual 
shareholders. In view of the policy of giving 
adequate representation on the Board to Socie- 
ties and Banks, which has been steadily pursued, 
the bye-laws have been amended from time to 
time. The management now vests in a Board 
consisting of 21 Directors including the Pres- 
ident, Vice-President and the Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, who is an Ex Officio Director. Out of 
the 20 Directors, excluding the Ex Officio Direc- 
tor, 8 are elected from among the individual 
shareholders holding not less than 10 shares 
each, and the remaining 12 Directors from 
among the elected representatives of share- 
holding Central Banks and Societies holding not 
less than 5 shares each. The franchise vests in 
all the shareholding Central Banks and Societies 
wherever situate in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. The President and the Vice-President 
are elected annually by the Board of Directors, 
aftej* it is constituted as above. Subject to 
the control of the Board of Directors, the manage- 
ment vests in an Executive Committee consisting 
of the President, the Vice-President, the Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies, who is an Ex 
Officio Director, and six other members elected 
by the Board of Directors from among them- 
selves. Out of the eight members excluding 
the ex offixio member, three represent indivi- 
dual shareholders and five represent shareholding 
Societies and Central Banks, provided that, if 
the President or the Vice-President is a represent- 
ative of Societies and Central Banks, their 
allotted number shall be reduced pro tanto. 

The Bank has now a Sub-Office at Pathergatti 
and a Branch at Jedcherla, Mahboobnagar 
district. Some more Pay Offices will be opened 



very shortly in other important business centres within H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions. The Bank now undertakes every 
class of General Bank business, including Halli B.G. Exchange and has agencies in important places in the Indian Dominion 
nnd Hyderabad State. 
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NEW BANKING POLICIES. 

It is encouraging that with the transfer of 
po^er to a National Government, the Reserve 
Bank of India has been roused from its arm- 
dhair< I’he recent Reserve Bank Ordinance 
and the Banking Companies Ordinance res- 
pectively empowering the Reserve Bank of 
India to make advances against collaterals 
considered satisfactory (even though outside 
the list specified in the Act), and authorising 
the Government of India to give the benefit of 
a three months’ moratorium to individual Banks 
that might apply for such protection, with a 
promise of adequate accommodation by the 
Government after the moratorium period, are 
surely novel in the history of Commercial Banking 
in India. If these steps had not been decided 
upon by the Government of India, a general 
banking crisis should have by now spreael all 
over the country, making it absolutely impossible 
for either Central Government or the Reserve 
Bank of India to manage the situatioh even 
unsuccessfully. It will be remembered that 
some years ago, there was a partial break- 
down of Commercial Banking in South India 
on account of the laggardly policy of the Reserve 
Bank of India. 

Wi^REHOUSES AND CREDIT. 

The Government of Bombay are to be congra- 
tulated on the passing of legislation to establish 
licensed "warehouses for the benefit of agricultural 
producers in the Province. The complaint has 
been made frequently in recent years that the 
advantages of cheap money have hardly reached 
the mass of agricultural producers despite the 
fact that the Bank Rate in India-has been main- 
tained at 8 per cent for many years. The pro- 
vision in the Reserve Bank Act for advances to 
agriculturists has been a dead letter because 
the Reserve Bank could do nothing in the 
absence of licensed warehouses for agricultural 
produce and the creation of negotiable ware- 
house receipts. The Bank countered the charge 
that it was not doing its part to bring down in- 
terest rates in the countryside and extend credit 


facilities to the primary producers in the country 
with the dem*and that the Provinces should first 
establish licensed warehouses to enable the Bank 
to extend credit on the basis of negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Bombay has been the first 
to act on the suggestion and the other Provinces 
may be confidently expected to follow suit. 
Thanks to the demands of war and post-war 
rationing, most of the Provincial Governments 
have erected or acquired large godowns for 
storing foodstuffs which can be turned into 
licensed warehouses when rationing is given up. 
Quite apart from the availability of these go- 
downs, it is the obvious duty of the Provincial 
Governments to set up a network of licensed 
warehouses to facilitate the storing and market- 
ing of agricultural produce. The existence of 
such a network can serve as the biggest single 
factor in the stabilisation of agricultural prices 
which has been declared to be one of the basic 
objectives of State policy. If a system of floor 
and ceiling prices for agricultural produce is to 
be worked effectively, the Government will 
have to buy the produce when prices fall below 
the minimum and sell it when prices tend to go 
beyond the maximum. Proper storage facilities 
are essential for such a policy. A possible off- 
shoot of activities in this direction is the creation 
of the counterpart of what in America has been 
described as an “ evcr-normal granary ” that is, 
a permanent buffer pool of a year’s national 
requirements of foodgrains. At a time when 
the country is just managing to carry on from 
hand to mouth incidentally it is some relief to 
learn that the Province has tided over the food 
crisis, thanks to improved collection of surplus 
grains — ^the prospect of having a full year’s 
supplies always on tap seems Utopian.” 
RURAL CO-OPERATION IN BOMBAY. 

Implementing Saraiya Committee Recom- 
mendations. 

As part of its declared policy of giving all 
possible fillip to the co-operative- movement, the 
Government of Bombay has, from time to time, 
been giving effect to some of the main recom- 
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mendations of the' Co-operativ^ Planning Com- 
mitee, of which Mr. R. G. Saraiya was the Chair- 
man. In the following lines an outline of the 
various steps taken by the Bombay Government 
to accelerate co-operative effort in the different 
spheres of rural and urban economy is given, 
which, wc feel, will be found interesting. 

The problems of rural credit have been ex- 
haustively examined by the Gadgil Committee, 
which, among others, had recommended the 
setting up of an Agricultural Credit Corporation. 
This recommendation had been referred to the 
Committee appointed by the Government under 
the chairmanship of Sir Manilal Nanavati. The 
Nanavati Committee’s report covers rural fi- 
nance — short-term, intermediate, and long-term-— 
and the problem of such finance has since been 
rendered acute by the introduction of the Agri- 
cultural Debtors Act and the licensing and 
control of operations of money-lenders. To 
counter the shrinkage in the availability of 
finance from money-lenders, the Colleetoi’s have 
already' been instructed to advance taqavi 
loans and start grain depots for supplying finance 
to the rural population wlienever the existing 
co-operative societies are unable to provide 
adequate funids. 

As a preliminary step to increase the per- 
centage of the rural population involved in the 
co-operative movement from 7.5, as at present, 
to 30 (as recommended by the Saraiya Commit- 
tee), the Government considers it necessary that 
the existing uneconomic units should be streng- 
thened with the facility of amalgamation pro- 
vided for in the Bombay Co-operative S<x'ieties 
Act. The societies can be made economic with . 
the added functions of multi-purpose societies 
being assigned to them. The Bombay Govern- 
ment at present gives financial a.«sistance to 
the existing multi-purpose societies to the 
extent of Rs. 150 per year fgr each, or half the 
cost of maniigement and propaganda, which- 
ever is less. It is felt that the target for multi-' 
purpose societies should be 60 per cent, of total 
societies, as against 80 per cent, for the credit 


societies, and that it could be reached in 15 
years. 

AUSTRALIA TO NATIONALISE PRIVAtE 
BANKS. 

The Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Chiefley, 
has anncunced that in September he will intro- 
duce in the Australian Parliament a bill to 
nationalise the private banking system. 

Seven banking companies with branches all 
over Australia and with shareholders’ funds 
totalling £. 700,000,000 are involved. 

The move has created a nation-wide contro- 
versy but Dr. H. V. Evatt, who is both Minister 
for External Affairs and Attorney- General and 
who was a Judge of the High Court before 
entering Parliament, has' advised that the Com- 
monwealth Constitution contains power for the 
nationalisation of banking. 

In addition, the present Labour Government 
holds a large majority in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate and is in a position to 
carry all its own legislation. Op])osition quarters 
are basing their resistance on the hope that the 
High Court, to which they intend to appeal, 
will declare the legislation as ultra vires the 
Constitution. 

Although the Commonwealth Government has 
announced that it is prepared to buy a\ the ruling 
rate any bank shares offered on the Stock 
Exchange, values have held firmly and there 
have been no signs of anything approaching a 
market panic. It can be taken for granted 
that the Federal caucus will endorse automati- 
cally the Cabinet decision and legislation will 
then proceed. 

It seems certain that the rnove Will precipitate 
one of the greatest legal battles in Australian 
history on the constitutional validity of this 
latest governmental action, particularly in view 
of the recent Government setback when the' 
High Court ruled that the Government was not 
empowered to compel municipalities to with- 
draw accounts from State savings banks and 
private banks and deposit them with the Com- 
monwealth Bank. 
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The Opposition Leader, Mr. Menzies, commen- 
ting on the latest move said : “ This is the 
most spectacular move towards complete socia- 
lization ever made in any English-speaking 
country. For any parallel we must go to Soviet 
Russia. The decision comes out of a clear 
sky. It was not mentioned in Mr. Chiefley’s 
policy speech. There was no public mandate 
for it. It will deprive the ordinary citizens of 
their present rights to go to the bank of their 
own choice and deal with the one which offers 
the best terms and treatment. The proposal 
represents a huge step towards complete bu- 
reaucracy, with tlie Government in a position 
to give orders to private citizens on all their 
financial and business activities.” 

U. S. GOLD HOARDS. 

The United States Treasury records recently 
disclosed that Russia had sold to the U.S. 
5,662,685 dollars worth of gold by mid-September 
this year. The report also disclosed that the 
U.S. gold holdings were now over 22,762,0(/0,0C0 
ozs. compared to the record U. S. gold holdings 
of 22,799,000,000 ozs. in October 1942. 

MONETARY DISORDER. 

There is a very clearly thought out article ' 
entitled •* Monetary Disorder,” in the August 
1947 issue of. the “Bankers’ Magazine.” The 
views of Sir Hugh Dalton, Mr. R.G. Hawtrey 
and Prof. J. R. Hicks, have been examined in 
connection with the present economic crisis in 
Britain. The complacency of the Labour Gov- 
ernment based on rather unwarranted levd of 
optimism has been strongly condemned by the 
Journal. The rather unscientific and crude 
distinction made by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer between the domestic economy and the 
external problem of Britain, has been ridiculed 
by the Journal in the following words ; — 

“ In moving the third reading of the Finance 
Bill* the Chancellor drew an astonishing 
picture of happy internal finances completely 
divorced from unhappy external finance. Ac- 
cording to his version there was a most re- 


markable contrast between the great difficulty 
of the overseas condition — which was more 
difficult than we, two years ago, had any 
grounds for expecting — and the relative ease 
of the purely domestic position, in which 
events were much better and easier than 
we would have had any reason to expect 
two years ago. 

It is fantastic that such a dichotomy should 
be made between the internal and the external 
situation. For two years the economy at 
home has been bolstered by external loans 
and in face of the approaching exhaustion 
of that aid the Government can only wait 
helplessly on events. If the dollar credits 
come to an end the resulting dislocation, if 
not paralysis, of the economy will reveal the 
Chancellor’s very “ happy state of things ” 
for what it is. According to Mr. Morrison 
“the twelfth hour will strike in the autumn, 
and it is too late for us to do anything about it. 
The gap in our balance of payments was at 
present far too wide to be closed by any in- 
crease in production and exports that could 
be expected in the early future. Increased 
production and exports were unquestionably 
a long-term solution.” 

2. On the other hand, the views and sugges- 
tions by Mr. Hawtrey and Prof. Hicks are con- 
sidered more appropriate and practical. In 
the words of Prof. Hicks, British economy is 
“ empty.” Cheap money policy; full employ- 
ment, a high standard of life and expanding 
nationalisation-these are no doubt very attractive 
phrases. But tl>e basic trouble is that the real 
resources of the nation are far loo short of 
the extravagant scales of investment and ex- 
port contemplated. The amount of money 
circulating in the country is much too large to 
make possible any system of controls effective. 

8. Measures like additional taxation or credit 
restrictions are not practicable.. The real re- 
medy lies in : — 

(a) A drastic reduction in Government 
expenditure ; and 
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(b) A forced loan taking away half the 
purchasing power held by the public (above 
an exeniption level) on a particular day. 
Finally, the two distinguished economists ’ 
views are reported that if Britain should survive 
serious and sincere efforts should be made at 
home : hanging on possibilities of foreign assis- 
tance has been simply postponing the evil day. 

The following extracts from the article 
are interesting : 

“ The first duty of this Government to our 
own people and also to the world is to keep 
Britain in full production, in full employment, 
in good health, and in good heart. To starve 
our industries, or our workers, orto throw over- 
board abruptly a number of our most expen- 
sive oversea commitments would be to play 
into the hands of the trouble-makers and the 
enemies of democracy, and to strike a blow 
against world recovery and the prospects of 
world peace. 

“ The cause of the disequilibrium is thus 
monetary in nature and origin. Fed by the 
Government’s inordinate programme of capi- 
tal works and social services, and swollen by 
the tactics associated with the cheap incney 
policy, the excessive purchasing power of the 
community impinges on its limited and over- 
strained real resources ” 

“ The propensity to spend from all sides and 
all sources is overwhelming the economy 


** If the quantitative controls fail us we 
must perforce turn to the financial. The 
first measure that suggests itself is to drain 
off excess purchasing power by taxation. A 
large genuine budget surplus is appropriate 
for this purpose. But the level of taxation 
is already so high that regard for incentive 
requires a reduction in taxation, accompanied 
by relaxation of the controls on consumption. 
Such alleviations are however out of the ques- 
tion ” 

“ He revives what to many will be the re- 
pellant concept of the capital levy, but what 


he proposes is in reality the sort of “ segrega- 
iion ” we have applied to the sterling balances 
held by countries abroad ” 

“ Before we have recourse to the expedient 
of a forced loan we can try the old-fashioned 
remedy of clipping the claws of the State. . . . 
Economic- surveys, import and export pro- 
grammes, and j)roduction targets are no sub- 
stitutes for the orthodox financial budgets 


“ It is interesting to note that exactly a 
hundred years ago, as is shown by the quota- 
tion on p. 121 of this issue, a similar situation 
obtained in this country. An inordinate pro- 
gramme of capital coi struction had over- 
strained the economy and the results have a 
familiar ring to-day. “ Nor have we any 
surplus. Our granaries are swept clean ; 
our stocks of raw material have been rarely 
so small ; and a very large part of our popula- 
tion are pcx>rer by a twelve month deprivation 
of their ordinary supplies of clothing and 
commodities.” But on that occasion the 
capital expenditure was fed out of internal 
finance ; to-day it is largely dependant on 
external finance. The conclusion 100 years 
ago was that it was high time that some abate- 
ment was applied to the prodigality of railway 
expenditure. Today the prodigality is in 
Government expenditure ” 

SWISS BANK STOPS SALE OF GOLD 
COINS. 

The Swiss National Bank has suspended the 
sale of geld coins from today, thus adjusting 
its policy to that of other central banks. Swit- 
zerland being the only country where the gold 
trade remained free, great quantities of gold 
pieces were sold to private persons who uj^ 
them abroad for speculation and smuggling. 
During the past weeks that traffic has increased 
daily. The National Bank will continue to 
deliver gold coins for international payments 
and for the legitimate use of Swiss industries 
using gold. 
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BIG INFLATION FEARED IN CHINA. 

Chinese Financial quarters fear a runaway 
inflation following failure to check the rapid 
soaring of commodity prices. 

Black dollar quotations are said to be 150 
per cent, above the official rate. One example 


of the extent of the inflation grip is that a ten 
ounce gold bar is reported to have fetched the 
fantastic sum of 52,000,000 Chinese national 
paper dollars. 

All time high record prices for rice and the 
spectacular advance in share prices are other 
significant pointers. 


WORLD GOLD PRODUCTION. 


{In thousands oj fine ounces). 


Countries 

1930 

1040 

, 

1041 

1042 

1948 

1944 

1045 

1046 

Percentage 
increase (-f) 
or decrease 
( — ) over 
1945 

1. British Empire 

22,471 

24,054 

24,151 

22,407 

10,108 

17,504 

17,148 

17,210* 

+ 

0.4 

(a) Union of South Africa 

12,822 

14,047 

14,386 

14,121 

12,800 

12,277 

12,214 

11,018 


2.4 

(b) Canada 

5,004 

5,311 

5,345 

4,841 

3,651 

2,014 

2,651 

2,808 

4 - 

5.9 

(c) Australia 

1,640 

1,644 

1,407 

1,154 

751 1 

657 

656 

840* 

+ 

28.0 

(d) New Zealand 

179 

186 

175 

166 

149 

142 

140* 

140* 



(e) India 

817 

289 

286 

260 

252 

187 

168 

181 

- 

22.0 

II. United States 

4,621 

4,868 

4,832 

8,583 

1,381 

1,022 

088 

1,625 

-f 

64.0 

III. All Countries 

30,038 

40,702* 

89,505* 

34,200* 

27,500* 

24,900* 

2,48,000 

25,000 

+ 

2.0 

British Empire percentage 

57.6 

50.1 

61.0 

65.8 

60.8 

70.5 

70.5 

68.8 

- 

2.4 

South African percentage 

• 

82.8 

84.5 

26.8 

41.8 

46.5 

1 

40.8 

50.8 

47.7 

— 

5.2 


♦Provisional. 


WORLD SILVER PRODUCTION. 


(In millions of fine ounces). 


Countries 

1939 

1040 

1041 

1942 

1043 

1944 

1045 

1046 

Percentage 
increase ( -f ) 
or decrease 
( — ) over 

1945 

1 

United States of America 

57.8 

67.0 

^0.1 

54.5 

1 

41.5 

84.0 

28.2 

21.2 

— 24.8 

Mexico 

81.5 

86.8 

78.4 

80.7 1 

71.2 

68.0 

61.1 

46.0 

— 24.7 

Canada 

24.2 

25.4 

22.0 j 

22.0 

18.2 

14.7 

13.0 

18.9 



Other Central and South 
American Countries 

80.0 

84.6 

82.4 

16.0* 

16.1* 

25.8 

80.5 

26.0 

— 14.8 

Total . . 

264.2 

218.2 

201.0 

178.2 

146.0 

138.4 

188.7 

107. f 

10.9 

India 

0.028 

0.028 

0.028 

0.020 

0.019 

0.014 

0.014 

o.oiit 

— 21.4 


♦Fiffuret for Peru only. fExcluBive of Burma figures. ^Provisional. 
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80. Price of Gold. — The table below shows the highest, lowest and average prices of gold in Bombay 
for each of the nine years 1988-89 to 1946-47. 


Year 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 

1988-89 


87 

10 

6 

84 

12 

8 

85 

10 

8 

87 

10 

6 

84 

12 

0 

86 

4 

8 

1989-40 


48 

8 

0 

86 

9 

0 

89 

18 

11 

48 

8 

0 

86 

9 

0 

89 

14 

6 

1940-41 


48 

8 

0 

40 

2 

6 

42 

6 

0 

48 

8 

0 

40 

2 

6 

42 

8 

8 

1941-42 


57 

12 

0 

41 

9 

6 

44 

7 

11 

56 

12 

0 

41 

10 

0 

44 

9 

10 

1942-43 


72 

0 

0 

44 

12 

0 

sr 

10 

10 

71 

15 

0 

45 

0 

0 

56 

14 

0 

1948-44 


96 

4 

0 

65 

4 

0 

76 

11 

6 

95 

0 

0 

62 

10 

0 

76 

10 

6 

1944-45 


76 

12 

0 

61 

2 

0 

71 

7 

4 

77 

12 

0 

59 

8 

0 

71 

2 

4 

1945-46 


97 

12 

0 

68 

6 

0 

80 

3 

0 

89 

14 

0 

62 

6 

0 

77 

6 

9 

1946-47 



111 

0 

0 

84 

4 

0 

101 

1 

2 

107 

4 

0 

83 

0 

0 

96 

14 

0 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION. . 
(In Millions). 



End of 1945 

End of 1946 

Percentage increase 
over 1945 

United Kingdom. (£) 

1,880 

1,422 

8.0 

Australia (£A) 

200.0 

207.0 

8.5 

Canada ( $C) . . 

992 

1,042 (a) 

5.0 

New Zealand (£NZ) 

46.2 

50.2 

8.7 

Unites States ( $) 

28.5 (5) 

29.0 (6) 

1.8 

France (Fr.) . . 

470 (5) 

722 (5) 

26.7 


Source : “United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics.' 
(a) At the end of November, 1946. (6) In 1,000 million. 
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CHARCOAL SUPPLIES FROM HYDER- 
ABAD. 

The Nizam’s Government have resumed sup- 
plies of charcoal and fuel to the neighbouring 
Indian Provinces, it is learnt. 

Under this arrangement, Madup-s gets one 
hundred wagons of fuel and Bombay 200 wagons 
of charcoal every month. 

The Forest Department has, it is learnt, also 
arranged adequate supplies of fuel to the metro- 
polis and Secunderabad, where the average daily 
consumption is about 300 tons. The fuel position 
here is expected to improve shortly with the 
availability of wagons. 

It will be recalled that the exports of fuel and 
charcoal from the State were suspended a few 
months ago when their supply position was bad. 

VAST INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL LYING 
DORMANT IN INDIA. 

Dr. Henry F. Grady, the U. S. Ambassador in 
India, addressing the All- India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation in .New Delhi emphasized the 
potentiality of industrial development in India. 

He said : “ The opportunities are great and 

I cannot help but feel that if, while your political 
organisation is being consolidated you were to 
lay down a detailed plan for immediate action, 
such a plan could be speedily put into operation 
and you would begin to see a remarkable and 
steady quickening of the economic life of the 
whole country. 

“ India is undoubtedly coming into a period of 
great growth and the development of industry is 
basic to that growth. In the report which our 
Technical Mission submitted to the Indian 
Government in May, 1942, the potentialities of 
industrial development were outlined. Our mis- 
sion was deeply impressed by what it saw in India. 
It is true, we were thinking in terms of war 
production, but to make our recommendation, 
it was necessary for us to make a comprehensive 


survey of India’s resources and industrial possi- 
bilities. 

“ I have always regretted that the recommen- 
dations in our report were not implemented in 
1942 because, not only would there have been 
greatly increased fabrication of war material 
here, but your country would have had an 
impetus which it would have carried over 
into the post-war period. 

“ The impression of India’s great potentialities 
which I got in 1942 have been confirmed and 
strengthened since I arrived here last June. You 
have in your country everything which is essen- 
tial to successful industrial development.” 

AGRICULTURAL FIELD. 

Mentioning that power development is funda- 
mental to industrial expansion, Dr. Grady said 
that India had tremendous potentialities of 
hydro-electric power. “ Such a development 
will net only give power to your industries as 
they grow, but will stabilize your agriculture by 
bringing a larger acreage under irrigation. Exten- 
sive irrigation will not only free you from the 
caprice of the monsoon, but will make possible 
many industries connected with agriculture. I 
am thinking of the processing of agricultural 
output. Process industries not only create em- 
ployment in themselves, but they lead to greater 
transport of products and hence wider marketing 
and, in turn, greater production.” 

This, Dr. Grady said, would result in an exten- 
sion of the whole transport system and extensive 
research in connection with technical improve- 
ment in manufacturing and in marketing and in 
the standardisation of agricultural and mineral 
products. 

Dr. Grady added : “ Economic advance* grows 
on what it feeds on and once momentum is 
secured, it will be surprising how Vapidly progress 
can be made. When I was here in 1941 and 1942, 
I was impressed with the talent of your peoples. 
I have been even more impressed since I returned 
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this year. One meets talented men and women 
almost everywhere one turns. 

“ You fuive, however, the problem of developing 
your political organisation as well as advancing 
your agricultural, industrial and commercial fields. 
This implies a co-operation among the various 
gtoups of your people which was difficvit before you 
took over the control of your own destiny. 1 am sure 
you will achieve that co-operation quickly. There 
is too much at stake not to have it. 

“ It is commonplace to say that with the 
increase in national wealth, the foundations of 
your taxation structure will be deepened and 
broadened. Your banking and currency situa- 
tion will be further strengthened. I agree with 
the Minister of Finance that ypur financial struc- 
ture is thoroughly sound but to remain sound 
it must be 'strengthened by the increase of the 
country’s wealth and by sound financial and 
fiscal policy. Nothing in human affairs remains 
static. You must advance or you retrograde.” 

“ For India the year has been a very 
difficult one, the progress of transition to 
a peace economy having been rendered pain- 
fully slow. Inflationary conditions continued ; 
shortages of consumer goods persisted ; specu- 
lative activity was on the increase particularly 
on the stock exchanges ; the general price-level 
showed an almost continual rise, surpassing 
the 1944 war-time peak level, while the cost of 
living continued to move up and there was 
widespread labour unrest. Industrial produc- 
tion was hampered by the virtual non-avail- 
ability of capital goods, difficulties of transport, 
reduction in working hours to 58 per week and 
frequent strikes. The food position continued 
to cause grave anxiety, the threatened famine 
having been kept at bay through stringent 
rationing over wide areas and partly through 
soxpe, though inR^Oquate, imports from abroad. 
Demobilisation could not reach the provisional 
target while thetdevelopment plans, particularly 
of the provinces, could be put through only 
partially, the ‘ Works Programme ’ being restrict- 
ed to avoid competitive increases in building. 


costs. The grave economic problems which 
the country had to face were greatly aggravated 
by frequent outbreaks of serious internal dis- 
turbances.” 

An important feature of Indian economic 
situation during the year was the intensification 
of inflationary conditions ; the Economic Ad* 
viser’s index number of wholesale prices averag- 
ing 25.47 as against 244.9 in 1945-46. The 
foreign trade showed a definite trend to return 
to pre-war pattern, the notable developments 
being the surplus balance of trade of Rs. 41 
crores, the emergence of an unfavourable trade 
balance with the Empire countries as a whole 
on the pattern of the pre-war position, the 
appearance of a sizable deficit with the U.K. 
and the restoration of the usual surplus balance 
with the U.S. Although the balance of trade 
on private account showed a net surplus, there 
were net sales of sterling of £. 65.54 million 
by the Reserve Bank owing to increased imports 
of stores and foodgrains on Government account 
coupled with probable private capital repatria- 
tion. Control over foreign exchange continued 
and an important event was the replacement of 
the Financial Provisions of Defence of India 
Rules by the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act, 
1947.” 

PAKISTAN’S 7-YEAR PLAN FOR INDUS- 
TRIALISATION. 

Mr. Yousuf Haroon, President of the Sindh 
Provincial Muslim League and a leading Pakistan 
industrialist, declared at a press conference in 
London that the Pakistan Government envisaged 
a seven-year plan for the industrialization of the 
country, the first steps to the formulation of 
which the Government would “ very shortly ” 
convene. 

A programme was being worked out for increas- 
ing the country’s textile production, and there 
were resources for a large chemical industry, 
said Mr. Haroon. 

( K 

There were coal resources in Pakistan, but the 
greatest expectation was- oil, “ Three comp^ei^^ 
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are now working on these oil deposits in western 
Pakistan,” he said, “ I believe the first experin 
ments have been successful. We feel the chances 
of a large oil industry are very bright, but the 
results will be known by December.” 

Industry generally was still unsettled in 
Pakistan owing to the ” madness ” of communal 
strife but there was a great spirit among Pakistan 
industrialists, he said. 

U. P. RIHAND DAM PROJECT. 

Rs. 16 Chores Scheme. 

Unexploitcd regions of the rich Sone Valley, 
“ Ruhr of India,” will for the first time be opened 
for development if the scheme for the building 
of a 296 feet high power dam across the Rihand 
river in Mirzapur district is approved by the 
U. P. Cabinet. The scheme will take six years 
and cost a little over Rs. 16 crores. 

According to the planners, the scheme will 
eventually enable India to overtake and outstrip 
some of the leading countries in the West, in 
industrial outputs. 

Some of the revolutionary features of the plan 
are that it will help in ridding the country of 
famine, by opening a 600 mile stretch of water- 
ways from Calcutta to the interiormost parts of 
Rewa State for navigation by large cargo 
vessels. It will provide for the development of 
a number of basic industries such as cement and 
artificial fertilizers, by producing electricity at 
a cost even cheaper than in England barely a 
fraction of an anna. It envisages the creation 
of an artificial lake, with an area of 180 sq. miles, 
which will be ideal for fish culture. 

A party of zoologists is at present busy con- 
ducting a survey to find out the kinds of fish that 
can flourish in the lake which is estimated to 
store as much as 44 billion cubic feet of water. 

With the cheap power that the scheme will 
make available Government will be able to launch 
irrigation projects which are expected to bring 
4 million more acres of land under irrigation in 
eastern districts, improving the Province’s food 
production. 


If the plan succeeds the intensity and frequency 
of floods in the Rihand river will be reduced to 
a minimum. It is estimated that at least 70 per 
cent, of the capital outlay on the scheme will be 
spent on Indian labour and Indian materials. 

THE BHAKRA DAM. 

The Bhakra Dam project will irrigate four and 
a half million acres in — 

{a} Bihar ; 

(d) East Punjab ; 

(c) The 24 Parganas. 

THE BHAVANI PROJECT. 

The Government of Madras has approved an 
expenditure of seven crores of rupees, including 
direct and indirect charges and omitting arrears 
of simple interest on the construction of a dam 
across the Bhavani river, near Satyamangalam 
in the Coimbatore District, together with the 
connected distributary canals. A betterment 
tax of Rs. 100 per acre will also be levied from 
the owners of the lands who are benefited by 
the project. 

THE RAMAPADASAGAR PROJECT. 

This project consists of a dam across the 
Godavari 20 miles above the Rajahmundry Sta- 
tion on the Madras-Calcutta Railway Line and 
a Canal from either flank and a Power-house to 
generate electricity. The total reservoir water- 
spread is 527 square miles and its gross capacity 
6,80,000 million cubic feet which will be second 
only to that of the Boulder dam in the United 
States. The total area of irrigation proposed 
will be 28 lakhs acres. Power developed will be 
li lakhs Kilowatts. 

COMPARATIVE PARTICULARS OF 
RAMAPADASAGAR AND OTHER DAMS. 


Name of Dam j 

Length 
in ft. 

Height] 
in ft. 

Net capa- 
city in 
M.C. feet 

Periyar (Madras) 

1,241 

1 

176 

0,800 

Krishnarajasagar (Mysore). .] 

8,600 

130 

48,984 

Nizamsagar (Hyderabad) j 

15,992 

116 

25,446 

Mettur (Madras) 

5,800 

214 

08, (KK) 

Poondi (Near Madras) 

770 

40 

2,780 

Aswan (Egypt) 

Nottis (U.S.A) 

6,900 , 

, 170 

87,600 

1,860 

265 

08,800 

Boulder (U.S.A) 

1,282 

726 

14,07,000 

Tungabhadra (Madras) 

8,000 

160 

1,18,000 

RamapadaSagar (Madras) . . 

6,600 

1 

428 

0,20,000 
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KASHMIR’S RESOURCES.. 

Scope for Development. 

In an article on the political and economic 
importance of Kashmir, Norman Cliff, “ News 
Chronicle ” special correspondent, declares that 
the State should be most prosperous instead of 
one of the most impoverished in the Indian 
Peninsula. “ Its resources and industries are 
undeveloped, its tourist possibilities are only 
feebly exploited, its communications need to be 
vastly increased and modernised and its skilful, 
friendly people are cruelly exploited and reward- 
ed with poverty; hunger and disease.” 

Pointing out that geographically Kashmir is 
contiguous to Pakistan, but its adhesion to the 
Indian Union might entail considerable risks, the 
writer adds : “ The main stream of political 

thought in Kashmir has been directed towards 
national freedotn, democratic socialism and com- 
munal unity. Hence Pakistan so far has made 
only a limited appeal to this overwhelmingly 
Muslim population. Whatever decision is 
reached, it should be the people’s and should 
be supplemented and maintained by a people’s 
Government. For Sir Hari Singh time is up.” 
AGRICULTURAL SURVEY SCHEME FOR 
MYSORE. 

A scheme for the reorganisation of the section 
of Agricultural Statistics and Agricultural Meteo- 
rology in the Agricultural Department has been 
sanctioned by the Government of Mysore. 

The scheme, spread over a period of five years, 
is expected to involve an expenditure of Rs. 91,636 
recurring and Rs. 20,000 non-recurring. 

The main activities of this section will include 
crop surveys by sampling technique for estimate 
of crop yields as required by the Government of 
India, sample surveys of diseases and pests of 
crops, co-ordination of results, of agricultural 
research and their application on the raiyats’ 
yields, forecasting; of crop yields, issue of warnings 
to raiyats regarding abnormal weather based on 
forecasts to adjust the cropping programme, and 
studies on consumption and production of food 


and fodder to balance the areas for the different 
crops of districts to ensure self-sufficiency. 

50,000 Acres being Reclaimed in *U.P. 
Under the U.P. Government scheme for extend- 
ing food cultivation in the province about 50,000 
acres of forest land is being reclaimed. 

A fleet of motor cars is being purchased by the 
Government for use of officers during their travel 
in these regions for reclamation work. 

Two powerful searchlights and two prefabricat- 
ed hospitals will be provided for the labourers. 
Nearly 200 tractors are also being purchased. 
FOOD POSITION. 

It is stated that on 1st December the food 
stocks at the disposal of the Government would 
be for less than two weeks. 

Bunna still has a surplus stock of 100,000 tons 
of rice and rice products. How much of this 
can be exported will be detennined after ascertain- 
ing her own increased requirements as a result of 
conditions created by the recent floods in certain 
parts of the country. 

” Pandit Nehru,” said Thakin Tin, the Burma 
Government’s Minister for Agriculture and Rural 
Economy, in an interview, “ has requested us to 
send some supplies to India as soon as possible. 
We shall try to meet Pandit Nehru’s request in 
the near future. We may be able to export th 
balance of our stocks in December and January. 
In the meantime, the Government’s Agriculture 
Project Board will make final survey of our own 
requirements.” 

Of the 1947 surplus stock of over 800,000 tons, 
Bunna has already exported 700,000 tons through 
the International Food Emergency Board, three- 
fourths going to India and the balance to Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong and Ceylon. In addition, she 
has recently exported 6,500 tons in two instal- 
ments to Eastern Pakistan. 

In 1948, BurmA hopes to export about 1,500,000 
tons of rice and rice products reaching prfe-war 
figme of 8,500,000 tons in 1950. The Govern^ 
ment are arranging to supply several thousand 
tons of gram to India, 
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raising cloth output by 10 PER 
CENT 

Scheme from January 1. 

A programme of cloth production expected to 
increase the output by about 10 per cent, will 
come into operation on January 1, 1948. 

The question of an increase in cloth prices, 
however, still remains to be determined pend- 
ing the findings of the reconstituted Tariff Board, 
to which the Government of India have decided 
to refer the matter. 

Following discussions in New Delhi between 
the Ministry of Industry and Supply and the 
Industry’s Committee of the Textile Control 
Board, it is understood that a scheme switching 
over a greater proportion of cloth manufacture 
to coarser counts has been finalised. 

Although the question of increasing prices in 
order to give more ‘incentive to the producer 
has been discussed threadbare, the immediate 
decision that has been reached is to postpone 
action on this matter. 

Tariff Board’s Task. 

The Tariff Board, which is being reconstituted 
with Mr. Gf L. Mehta as Chairman, will examine 
the relation of prices to the production of cloth 
and report to the Government of India, who will 
then announce their decision. 

It is expected that the Tariff Board will give 
priority to this matter over all others which are 
pending including the question of protection 
for such industries as glass. 

The reference of the question of cloth prices 
to the Tariff Board is construed as evidence that 
the Board will perform the functions of the Com- 
modity Prices Board. 

If Government should eventually decide to 
increase prices, it is imderstood that effect will 
be given to them retrospectively from the date 
when the new programme of production comes 
into being. 


Production 

Extension of Controls to 
BE Discussed 

The Industries Minister of the Government 
of India, Dr. S. P. Mukherji, has summoned a 
conference of Provincial Ministers of Industries 
in New Delhi next month. The dates of the 
conference will be announced later. 

The conference will discuss plans for the 
industrial development of the country and the 
question of extending control over a wide range 
of articles-— including all articles concerned with 
textiles, cement and other commodities. The 
question of formulating legislation for produc- 
tion and control of power alcohol is also to be 
discussed. 

The other Ministries which are represented in 
the Economic Affairs Committee are also co- 
operating with the Industries Ministry in hold- 
' ing the conference. 

PLAN FOR MEETING OIL NEEDS. 

To cost £. 800,000,000. 

An £. 800,000,000 plan for meeting the needs 
of nations anxious to get oils is being worked 
out by the Anglo-American industrial chiefs. 
The plan provides for an expenditure of 
£. 600,000,000 in exploiting the untapped re- 
serves of the Middle East and £. >^00,000,000 in 
building two or perhaps three giant refineries 
in Britain. 

The Middle East plan, according to a report, 
includes : £. 50,000,000 for a pipeline to the 
Mediterranean from the American-controlled 
fields in Saudi Arabia ; another £. 50,000,000 
for a line from Kuwait to Abadan ; £. 40,000,000 
for aline from Iraq to Haifa; and £. 12,000,000 
for extensions of the existing pipelines from 
Iraq to Haifa and Tripoli. 

New towns to be built around the new wells in 
the desert will cost a further £. 50,000,000 and 
a similar sum will be spent on sinking the wells 
themselves. 

About 86 tankers are being buift in Britain 
and a further 49 are scheduled. The comple- 
tion of these vessels will cost yet another 
£. 50 , 000 , 000 . 
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RUSSIA’S BUMPER TOBACCO CROP. 

Soviet Russia has had a bumper raw tobacco 
crop. Three times as much raw tobacco was 
gathered in by the beginning of September as 
during the same period last year. It was grown 
by collective farmers in Abkhazia, the Crimea 
and the Republics of Central Asia, comprising 
Samaum, American and Lubek tobaccos. 

The best Russian sugar beet harvest for 
many years has been reported. 

Processing of sugar beet from the new harvest 
began on September 15 in the sugar refineries of 
the Kiev region, Ukraine, two weeks earlier than 
last year. 

SWITZERLAND ; COUNTRY OF PEACE 
AND PROSPERITY. 

A report published this week in a Swiss daily 
about the opinion recorded by various “ Gallup 
Institutes ” in different countries as to whether 
there might be a new world war within the next 
ten years represents the following picture : — 



Yes 

No 

With- 




out 


5 SIX “‘KEYS’* TO GRISES. 

Sir D. Fyfe^s Remedies . — Sir David Maxwell 
Fyfe, M.P., speaking at Minto, Hawick, on 
Saturday, said that no one at home or abroad 
would take this country seriously until the 
Government at least turned these “six keys of 
the crises ” ; — 

1. The interminable negotiations with the 
trade unions on greater output must be 
brought to an effective conclusion. 

2. There must be stated, bluntly and 
firmly, what had to be done without in the 
way of houses, schools, and factories. 

3. Measures countering inflation must be 
taken at once to reduce the constant pressure 
of paper money unrepresented by goods. 

4. The Government must make decisions 
in these great matters, but the lesser decisions 
and sub-allocations must be left to industry 
itself. 

5. Where increased production was gua- 
ranteed and therefore inflation could be 
avoided, the additional incentive of tax relief 
should be tried. 

6. The capabilities of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire must be united, not 
only in present austerity, but in the country’s 
old power of creating and improving fresh 
sources of primary products and markets, 
especially in Africa. 


Italy 
U.S.A. 

Britain 
Denmark 
Germany (American zone) 
Canada 
Holland 
France 
Sweden 
Czechoslovakia 


Per 

cent. 

59 
' 58 
48 
45 
44 
42 
89 
35 
28 
24 


Per 

cent. 

28 

36 

81 

27 

48 

38 

43 

85 

45 

41 
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13 

11 

21 

28 

18 

25 

19 

80 

27 

85 
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♦SUMMARY OF THE BUDGET SPEECTl BY 

HON’Bp: THE FINANCE MINISTER 
(10-12-56 F.) 

I NEED not emphasise the fact that Independ- 
ence which is attended by manifold advantages 
and assets, also brings in its train heavy res- 
ponsibilities. 

I therefore appeal for a constructive and 
realistic approach to the country’s economic 
problems. We have to rise high above the 
sectional conflicts to grasp with a singleness of 
purpose the benefits accruing from Independ- 
ence. 

The year 1856 F. (1946-47) would mark the 
beginning of a new era in the history of Hyder- 
abad. During this year, our Benign Sovereign 
has given an opportunity to his beloved subjects 
for direct association with the administrative 
machinery through the medium of this As- 
sembly. This occasion is brightened still further 
by the achievement of Independence by Hyder- 
abad. A great future awaits Hyderabad and 
our motto should be to advance and not to 
recede. 

I now review the actual and revised figures of 
revenue and expenditure of the previous and the 
current years and the estimated figures of the 
next year. 

The actuals of 1355 F. are Revenue 2027.53, 
Expenditure 1668.77 resulting in a net surplus 
of 448.88. The Capital Expenditure amounted 
to 159.18. 

Revised Estimates for 1356 F. and Budget 
Estimates for 1357 F. 

Revenue . — The total Revenue Receipts have 
been estimated at 2468.10 as against the Re- 
vised Estimate of 2126.79 for the preceding 
year. This estimate does not take into accoimt 
the proceeds anticipated to be realized from the 
fresh taxation proposals which will contribute 


another 215.00. The Revenue Receipts for 
the year 1857 F. (1917-48) will, therefore, touch 
a record figure of 2678.10 which is nearly three 
times the pre-war revenue. The increase of 
551.81 in the Receipts Estimate for 1857 F. 
as against the Revised Estimate for 1356 F\, is 
partly attributable to the fresh taxation pro- 
posals and partly to the larger returns expected 
under Customs, Railway, Interest and Fixcisc. 

Eo'pendiiure.— Afi against the Revised Esti- 
mate of 1984.38 for 1356 F. (1946-47), the 
Budget Estimates for 1857 V. (1947-48) provide 
for a total Service Expenditure of 2678.04 of 
which 537.02 represent New Items of expend- 
iture relating to the expansion of educational 
and medical facilities, agricultural and veteri- 
nary development and other nation-building 
activities as well as expenditure on subsidizing 
of prices of foodgrains and enhancement of 
salaries of Government servants on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Pay and Service 
Commission. It is proposed to finance this 
expenditure from the current revenues to the 
extent of 2554.70 and the balance of 118.84 
from the Famine Insurance Fund (89.95), 
Industrial Trust Fund (6.78), Road Fund 
(5.00) and the Savings of Non-lapsing Grants 
(16.67). The next year’s Budget Estimates 
are thus likely to result in a surplus of 5.06. 

Apart from the larger grants for Education 
(297.90), Buildings and Communications 
(175.59), Medical and Public Health (118.08), 
Municipalities and Public Improvements (75.09), 
Irrigation (55.58), Industries (49.12), substantial 
increases have been made under such heads as 
Veterinary, Agriculture, Co-operative and other 
nation-building departments. 

Education . — Hyderabad is going forward with 
very ambitious plans for spreading literacy 
among the masses as well as pro^dding ample 
opportunities for higher education and research 


Figures in this note except otherwise indicated are in lacs of rupees (O.S.). 
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work. The post-war plans regarding Educa- 
tion are being rapidly translated into action. 
But the real impediment* as in other spheres is 
the lack of trained personnel, and short supply of 
equipment for schools and laboratories rather 
than the funds which the Government is always 
open liberally to provide for accelerating the 
educational progress of the country. Although 
the Budget provision for 1857 F. stands at 
297.00, the Government is committed to spend 
another 50 . 59 if the department is able to push 
through all its schemes. The schemes of general 
education cover wide fields such as the re- 
organization of the primary and secondary 
schools, opening of more primary and secondary 
schools, and new schools for the depressed classes, 
and arrangements for the training of teachers. 
The programme also gives due recognition to 
the importance of Technical Education and 
a provision of 28.88 has been made with a view 
to establishing new technical schools at Kotha- 
gudium and Secunderabad and agricultural and 
industrial schools at Gulbarga, besides the 
reorganization of the Central School of Arts 
and the- School of Commerce. The Osmania 
University will in future enjoy financial auto- 
nomy to a laige extent, within the block-grant 
of 45.00 which has been fixed for the next three 
years, with sufficient margin for further expan- 
sion. A sum of 25.00 has been provided for 
the training of students and officers abroad so 
that the dearth of technical personnel may be 
mitigated to a large extent. 

Medical and Public Health , — The activities 
of the Medical and Public Health Department 
have been hampered by the shortage of techni- 
cal personnel, difficulties in the way of construc- 
tion of new buildings, comparatively small 
turn-out of qualified doctors and nurses and the 
difficulties in procuring stores and equipment. 
The Government is taking steps to overcome all 
these difficulties and the department is hopeful 
of making a substantial headway during the 
ensuing y#ar. In order to ensure adequate 
supervision over the expanding activities of the 
department, especially on the Public Health' 

3 ^ 


side, the department has been bifurcated into 
Medical Department and Public Health Depart- 
ment. The next year’s Budget makes a total 
provision of 118.03 and covers a very viride 
field of activities such as prevention of epidemic 
diseases, establishment of Health Institute, collec- 
tion of vital statistics, opening of a research 
laboratory, establishment of 52 new hospitals, 
mobile dispensaries, and grants to the medical 
practitioners so as to induce them to settle 
down in the countryside. 

Agriculture . — A provision of 9.28 was made 
during 1856 F., for the purchase of tractors 
which was partly utilized during the year. A 
further provision of 8.00 is being made during 
the ensuing year for the same purpose and it is 
expected that about 15 tractors will be secured 
shortly. It is contemplated that a Tractor 
Ploughing Section will come into full operation 
in 1857 F. The other improvement schemes 
scheduled for implementation during 1857 F. 
comprise the manufacture of manure from waste, 
and research on oil- cakes. The Grow More 
Food Campaign is being intensified during 
1857 F. and for this purpose 75.00 have been 
provided for distribution of manure and seeds 
as Taccavi, Special arrangements have been 
made to import wheat seed and for its distribu- 
tion so as to make up the deficiency caused by 
the failure of wheat crop during the current 
year. 

Veterinary. — The Veterinary Department is 
undertaking a programme for the expansion 
of its activities concerning the Cattle Breeding 
Farm at various centres. Arrangements are 
also being made for the supply of pure milk in 
Hyderabad city and for this purpose the da^y 
is being expanded largely at Himayatsagar 
Farm. A provision of 5.89 has been made in 
1857 F. for the new schemes of the depart- 
ment. 

Capital Outlay . — The progress of expenditure 
on the capital programme of the Government 
is now showing an upward trend as a result of 
the active implementation of the post-war 
In comparison with the current year’s 
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provision of 689.26, the next year’s Capital 
Outlay is estimated at 1010.15. The major 
items of estimated expenditure are : — Railway 
eonstruction and compensation (90.50), Irriga- 
tion Projects (179.37), out of which 98.50 have 
been earmarked for Tungabhadra Project, 20.00 
for Rajulbanda Anicut Scheme, 7.00 for investi- 
gation circles under Irrigation Projects and 
53.66 for the purchase of machinery and con- 
struction of high tension lines, etc. A provision 
of 85.20 has been made for the Nizamsagar 
Hydro-Electric Scheme, 92.16 for the construc- 
tion of roads, 57.22 for the improvement works 
under Local Bodies and Municipalities, and City 
Improvement Board, etc., 160.49 for depart- 
mental buildings, 291.95 for the Godavari Valley 
Development Scheme, 29.17 for Aviation and 
11.09 for Electricity and Telephone. 

Development and Planning.- The year 1356 F. 
witnessed further progress in the planning and 
drawing up of various development schemes 
and their actual enforcement. In the industrial 
sphere, a scheme has been prepared, after pre- 
liminary scientific investigation for the prepara- 
tion of manure from the low grade coal found 
within the Dominions. In addition to it, the 
manufacturers in U. K. and other countries are 
being contacted so as to investigate the possib- 
ilities of the preparation of electric bulbs and other 
electric implements, films, tools and plant and 
other kinds of steel industries. Steps are being 
taken to establish a Central Oil Factory in the 
Godavari Valley Industrial Area with an output 
of approximately 36,000 tons per annum. The 
Tungabhadra Project and the Nizamsagar 
Hydro-Electric Schemes are making a fairly 
good progress so far as is permissible under the 
existing limitations. Schemes for the expan 
sion of the textile industry, hand-loom industry, 
hosiery, oil extraction, manufacture of salt, 
tusser silk and tanning have also been completed 
and are now awaiting actual enforcement. The 
Post-War Planning Department has prepared 
88 fresh schemes covering the general and tech- 
nical education, training of personnel, expansion 
of postal activities, development of industries, 


commerce and trade, economic survey and deve- 
lopment of marketing and agriculture. 

A dominion plan for the development of agri- 
culture has been prepared which aims at preven- 
tion of soil erosion. Experiments for sinking of 
new types of irrigation wells in Marathwada 
and Telingana have reached an advanced stage. 

The plans regarding public health activities 
prepared by the Technical Sub-Committee have 
been revised in the light of the Bhore Commit- 
tee’s recommendations and arc now under recon- 
sideration of the Planning Department. 

A seven-years plan for the expansion of Uni- 
versity Education has been prepared and its 
implementation is expected to start next year. 

The nutrition problem has also received due 
attention and an Expert Sub-Committee has 
made recommendations which are now with the 
departments concerned. 

The post-war financial requirements of Hyder- 
abad and the ways and means to meet them, the 
land revenue system and its relation with the 
general taxation structure of the country, and the 
problems of banking, currency, exchange and 
trade have also been threshed out by experts 
and action is being taken by the Planning 
Secretariat to give effect to the recommendations. 

In order to secure necessary correlation and 
unifonnity of purpose amon^ the various plans 
prepared by the department, it is contemplated 
to formulate a Master Plan including an estimate 
of expenditure to be incurred during the next 
few years, and the requirements of foreign ex- 
change. It is proposed to set up a Sub-Com- 
mittee of Experts to give final touches to this 
Master Plan. 

Communications. —TYva works estimates of the 
road programme have been prepared and the 
work is being carried out under a priority scheme 
drawn up for the first five years. The roads td 
be constructed cover highways as well as feeder 
roads in rural areas. 

Industrial Deuefopiwm^.-^onsiderable prog- 
ress has been made in the planning of industries 
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as well as in the execution of industrial schemes. 
Schemes for cottage industries, hand-loom, ho- 
siery, oil extraction, salt making, tusser silk, 
duck breeding, tanning, etc., arc being put into 
execution. 

To improve the prospects of the textile in- 
dustry and also to meet the shortage of yarn, 
the Industrial Trust Fund is shortly establishing 
a Yarn Mill and also contemplating to purchase 
40 per cent, of the shares of other textile and 
yarn mills to be established in the eountry. 
Rayon factories are being set up and the Indus- 
trial Trust Fund has contributed 15 per cent, to 
the share capital of each of the Sirsilk Ltd. and 
the Hyderabad Silks Ltd. 

Estahlishtnent of a Reserve Bank for Hyder 
abad . — An Officer of the Finance Department 
has been placed on special duty to prepare a 
scheme for the conversion of the Hyderabad 
State Bank into a full-fledged Reserve Bank 
for Hyderabad which will take over complete 
management of Paper Currency including the 
right of note issuing and Public Debt. It will 
also control and supervise the banks by intro- 
ducing necessary legislation providing schedul- 
ing of banks and controlling their deposits and 
advances. 

Economic Intelligence Officer . — ^An Economic 
Intelligence Officer has been appointed in the 
Finance Department to study and advise Gov- 
ernment in current economic problems. 

Committee for Administrative Reforms and Co- 
ordination . — With a view to tightening up the 
administrative machinery, it is proposed to set 
up a small Committee to look into the various 
aspects of administration and to suggest ways 
and means for the maximum co-ordination so as 
to eliminate overlapping and secure the greatest 
amount of efficiency. The Committee will be 
asked to submit its report within three months. 

Priority Committee.— A Priority Committee 
for assessing the claims of building and machinery 
preferred on behalf of various departments is 
also being constituted so that the limited sup- 


plies may be canalized in the most productive 
directions. 

The (k>vernment has appointed an Agent- 
General for Hyderabad in London who will be in 
charge of all its affairs in the United Kingdom. 
His office will perform agency functions for all 
departments of Government and will also supply 
useful information to the Hyderabad Chamber of 
Commerce and its members individually. 

A Central Purchasing Organization is being 
established which will collect data regarding the 
requirements of the various departments in 
connection with the purchase of stores and will 
make arrangements for purchases under expert 
supervision. It is estimated that this organi- 
zation will conduct purchases to the extent , of 
about 70.00 per annum. 

Control over Capital Issues. — In view of the 
exigencies of planned development and need 
for judicious husbanding of the limited capital 
resources of Hyderabad, the restriction on 
flotation of new companies is being continued. 
Permission is, however, being granted liberally 
to all bonafide concerns in consultation with an 
Advisory Committee consisting of officials and 
non-officials. From 1852 F. to Shehrewar 
1856 F., 174 applications for a total amount of 
8548.81 were received. Of these, 122 compa- 
nies were permitted to issue capital to the extent 
of 2295.41. 

Investments . — The total investments of the 
Government stand at 9282 . 73 comprising of 
Government of India Securities and industrial 
shares. During the year 1856 F., the invest- 
ments were made to the extent of 1132.81 
of which 902.94 were invested in the Govern- 
ment of India Securities and the balance in the 
shares of important concerns. 

Rehabilitation of Demobilized Personnel . — The 
Department of Resettlement and Re-employment 
has prepared comprehensive schemes of voca- 
tional training and general education to the 
demobilized personnel and their dependants. 
Efforts are also being made to resettle these 
persons on land and to give them ^leoialized 
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training in market gardening. Fifty per cent, 
of the vacancies have also been reserved in the 
Government departments and, as suitable ' per- 
sonnel are forthcoming, they are being absorbed 
in the vacancies so reserved. A Hyderabad 
Services Post-War Reconstruction Fund has 
been constituted for the benefit of ex-servicemen. 

Fund for the Welfare of Depressed Classes . — 
In a recent session of the Hyderabad Legislative 
Assembly, a non-official member had moved a 
resolution for creating a special fund for the wel- 
fare of the depressed classes. The Government 
had accepted this resolution, and a fund with a 
corpus of Rs. 1 crore, out of the proceeds of the 
Excess Profits Tax; will be created and placed 
under the management of a Board which would 
include representatives of, the depressed classes. 
Other provisions made in the Budget for the 
benefit of the depressed classes will also be placed 
at the disposal of this Board. 

Abstinence . — The policy of Government has all 
along been to reduce the consumption of intoxi- 
cants and it is intended to carry this policy still 
further, during the year 1857 F. I lay great 
emphasis on the psychological and political 
aspects of the problem and its economic and 
moral effects on the population. The Govern- 
ment is largely controlling the production and 
distribution of intoxicants. It has been proposed 
to constitute a Committee of the Legislature with 
instructions to report on the policy to be followed 
regarding abstinence, the method of its implemen- 
tation with administrative and financial details. 
A sum of 50 . 00 has been earmarked to meet the 
probable loss of revenue as a result of the enforce- 
ment of recommendations of this Committee, as 
well as for taking other measures such as provid- 
ing alternatives to drinking of intoxicants by 
opening tea stalls, milk booths, etc. 

Supply and Control . food situation was 
gloomy towards the end of 1855 F. and gave cause 
for greater concern due to complete failure of 
wheat erbp and the damaging of Rabi jawar. 
During the current year up to 7th Aban, 1856 F. 
H 3 rderabad has imported 82,000 tons of rice, 


15,000 tons of wheat and 21,000 tons of other 
cereals. Efforts are being made for the import 
of foodstuffs on the one hand and the maximum 
local procurement on the other . Thus the com- 
pulsory levy for paddy had been increased from 
8 to 5 maunds per acre. The price of white jawar 
has been increased by Rs. 1-8-0 per palla and 
that of other kinds of jawar by Re. 1 per palla. 
The rationing which was initially introduced in 
1858 F. had to be expanded further during the 
current year in the exigencies of the food situation. 

The Hyderabad Co-operative Commercial Cor- 
poration continued to be the machinery of pro- 
curement and distribution of all kinds of food- 
grains, management of levy and of open market 
purchases and also for exports and imports of 
foodgrains, pulses, etc. The purchases opera- 
tions of the Corporation arc being financed by 
Government. During 1855 F. a sum of Rs. 6.88 
crorcs was advanced for this purpose and Rs. 7.50 
crores were sanctioned for 1856 F. and the ad- 
vances had to be further increased by an amount 
of Rs. 4 crores. A provision of lls. 7.50 crores 
has been made for the year 1357 F. During the 
last financial year of the Corporation, its opera- 
tions extended to purchase of grains to the extent 
of 700.38 and to sales of 1127.73. 

New Taxation Proposals. existing sources 
of Revenue have almost reached the saturation 
point. In fact, Hyderabad should be prepared 
for considerable reduction under several heads 
of Revenue such as Excise, Interest and Railways. 
According to the present indications, there is 
very little room for reducing the Expenditure 
Budget. On the other hand, the requirements 
of an expansionist policy and increasing demands 
of nation-building activities have made it inevit- 
able that our Expenditure Budget will be increas- 
ed from year to year. The existing taxation 
structure of the country requires a complete 
overhauling so as to ensure equitable distribution 
of the burden of taxation on those sections of 
the population who possess the capacity to bear 
it. As a first step for the complete reorientation 
of the taxation structure, proposals, for the intro- 
duction of Income-tax, including tax on Agri- 
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cultural incomes, Business Profits Tax, Sales Tax 
on Luxury Articles, are being made for the first 
time in Hyderabad. The surcharge on the export 
of oil-seeds is being increased, so also, the excise 
duty on cigarettes and rate of the registration fee 
of the money-lenders. 

Income-tax.— The Ineome-tax Bill is already 
with the Select Committee of the House. The 
rates at which the income-tax is pro|X)scd to be 
levied in Hyderabad are lower than those obtain- 
ing in the rest of India. It has also been proposed 
on the analogy of some of the Indian Provinces 
to impose tax on agricultural incomes after ex- 
cluding a minimum income in order to give relief 
to the small cultivators. The total proceeds 
from this source arc estimated to be 125.00. 

Business Profits Tax. — Although the Pixeess 
Profits Tax has been withdrawn with effect from 
the beginning of 1355 F., the inflationary and 
abnormal conditions resulting in large profits are 
still continuing. I have, tliercforc, proposed a 
special tax on the business profits of 1355 F. at 
the rate of 15 per cent, on incomes accruing over 
Rs. 1 lakh or 7J per cent, on the capital at charge 
whichever is greater. The income from this head 
has been estimated at 20.00. 

Sales Tax on Luxury Articles. — I do not recom- 
mend the levy of general Sales Tax at the present 
juncture, but I propose a Sales Tax on specific 
articles of luxury such as motor cars, imported 
cloth, silk and imported woollen goods, toilet 
goods and electrical goods like radio sets, fans 
and refrigerators and other luxury articles at a 
rate of i anna per rupee. This source is expected 
to bring in an income of 11.00. 

Surcharge on Export of Cash Crops, — The impo- 
sition of this duty has been mainly prompted 
from the standpoint of the Grow More Food 
Campaign so that greater acreage under culti- 
vation of cash crops may be diverted to food 
frops. It has, therefore, been proposed to levy 
a surcharge ^t the rate of Re, 1 and Rs. 2-8-0 
per maund on the exportable surplus of oilseeds 
and oil, respectively, like groundnuts, linseed 
and oaAtor. The imposition of this duty would 


not cause hardship to the cultivators or crushers 
or exporters particularly so long as the prices 
outside the Dominions remain as high as at 
present. It is expected that this measure would 
give us a yield of 50.00. 

Money-lenders' Registration Fee. — It has been 
proposed to raise the existing licence fee on the 
money-lenders from Rs. 18 every fourth year as 
at present to Rs. 25 per annum, as the existing 
rate is extremely low. This source will yield 
about 8 . 00, 

Excise Duty on Cigarettes.— It is proposed to 
raise the existing excise duty on cigarettes from 
18 pies to 5 annas per 1,000 cigarettes, thereby 
giving an increased revenue of 6.00. The 
burden on consumers will, if at all, be insignifi- 
cant. 

BUDGET DEBATE IN HYDERABAD 
ASSEMBLY. 

The 1357 Fash Budget is particularly sound 
\ and frank from the point of view of the science 
of Public Finance. Government Finance in 
Hyderabad has an enviable stability, with 92.82 
crores of Government investments and a number' 
of reserves which function as shock absorbers : 
Rs. 118.34 lakhs are proposed to be taken out 
of the different reserves with a view to leave 
a nominal Budget surplus of 5.06 lakhs during 
the year, revenue estimates being 26.78 crores 
and service expenditure estimates being 26.78 
crores. A number of new taxes and larger 
revenues from existing ones are expected to 
increase the revenues by 5.51 crores. There is 
a sTeep rise in the provision for humanitarian 
and developmental expenditure. 

The main critieisms on the floor of the assembly 
were these : 

{a) When Government have so much in 
reserve why levy new taxes ? 

(5) The same old rut, and there is nothing 
radical or spectacular. 

(c) It is a Paper Budget because in many 
cases grants are not spent in full. 

The answers to these criticisms are as follows. — 
(a) Living on reserves would be like living 
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on the “ Fat ” in the system. Sound Finance 
requires that a Government should be backed 
by substantial reserves to maintain stability of 
the economic activities of the Government 
through thick and thin, employment and social 
security. At the same time, a good margin 
must be conserved of taxable capacity : in 
Hyderabad, we have just begun touching the 
fringe of new taxes : We have yet no Property 
tax, no Death duties, no Sales tax of the 
general type. • , 

{h) Steadiness is the characteristic of Hyder- 
abad Financial Policy, and if there was nothing 
radical or spectacular about the 1357 Budget, 
it should be taken really as a compliment 
in these days when Great Powers like Britain 
and France arc literally catching at straws 
with a view to make both ends meet. , 

(c) If grants arfe not exhausted as a rule, the 
explanation is inadequate availability of mate- 
rial and men : exhaustion of grants without 
reference to availability of Plant and Machi- 
nery and technieal personnel, would really 
amount to wastage of public funds. As every- 
body knows, all possible attempt is being made 
to secure capital goods and technical services, 
and the chances of unspent grants are less 
hereafter than before. 

A Master Plan, a Reserve Bank, a Central Oil 
Factory, a Depressed Classes Special Fund of 
one crore, provision of 50 lakhs against beginnings 
of Prohibition, several crores of subsidies and 
advances with a view to stabilise prices of essen- 
tial articles, and lastly the maintenance of the 
purchasing power of the Hyderabad rupee, in 
real terms, comparing favourably with the position 
in the two Indian Dominions — these are points 
on which satisfaction if not congratulations is 
scientifically warranted. 

“ COMMERCE ” ON the Hyderabad State 
Budget foe 1857 Fasu, 

We reproduce below an extract from the edito- 
rial of “ Commerce, ” dated 20-9-47 : 

“ Public opinion in India Has, for long years, 
got itself accustomed to viewing the Indian 
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States as “ backward,” politically, economi- 
cally, socially and otherwise. It is not realised, 
however, that the alleged backwardness has 
in no way reflected in perpetual misery for 
the people of the States concerned. In these 
days, when the Princely Order generally has 
earned public odium in the Dominion of India 
it might sound odd for anyone to say a word 
in praise of it. But let us not confuse econo- 
mic realities with political issues here. However 
backward politically, let us be charitable 
enough to recognise that a good number of our 
States are actually flourishing entities in the 
economic sphere, although to what extent this 
prosperity percolates to all sections of the 
people may be a different story. Ignoring, 
therefore, for the moment, political prejudices 
and predilections, we have no hesitation in 
declaring that several of the much-maligned 
States of India have had an impressive record 
' of progress and l^ave been second to none in 
the discharge of their functions and obligations 
conducive to the economic contentment of 
their peoples. (It should, however, be remember- 
ed that the prevailing food scarcity is not 
peculiar to any of the States, and is an all-India, 
nay, world- wide malady). 

In proof of what has been stated above, only 
a couple of weeks ago, we had occasion to refer 
to the budget figures, for the current financial 
year, of the Travancore State, which revealed 
a record revenue of well-nigh Rs. 10 crores 
without the imposition of any additional 
. taxation. And now we have another equally 
remarkable budget before us— that of Hyder- 
abad. Here again, that is, for the Fasli year 
1357 (beginning 1st October, 1947), the budget 
of the Nizam’s Government has shown a 
surplus of O.S. Rs. 5.06 lakhs, out of an esti- 
mated bumper revenue aggregating O.S. Rs 
2678.10 lakhs. These compare with the* 
revenue of O.S. Rs. 2126.79 lakhs ^nd expend- 
iture of O.S. Rs. 1984.88 lakhs of the Fasli 
year 1856 (1946-47), which left a surplus of 
O.S. Rs. 192.41 lakhs. Owing to general increase 
in Governmental expenditure in every direc- 
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tion, the surplus for 1948 may not look specta- 
cular, but the fact remains that the revenue, 
as described by the Finance Minister, Nawab 
Liaquat Jung, constitutes a “ record figure,” 
being actually three times the pre-war revenue. 

The estimated revenue includes a sum of 
O.S. Rs. 215 lakhs to be realised from fresh 
taxation. Six fresh taxation proposals have 
been announced by the Finance Minister. 
Income-tax which will shortly be introduced 
in the State for the first time (as per details 
already puj^lished in “ COMMFiR('K ”), is ex- 
pected to yield O.S. Rs. 125 lakhs.' Business 
profits tax will bring in another O.S. Rs. 20 
lakhs. The exchequer will be further augment- 
ed to the extent of Rs. 11 lakhs by the tax on 
luxury articles, and Rs. 8 lakhs by the increase 
in the money-lenders’ licence fees. The proposed 
enhancement of excise duty on cigarettes 
will yield approximately O.S. Rs. 6 lakhs, 
while the surcharge on cash crops will yield 
not less than Rs. 50 lakhs. It is worthy of 
note that special grants, included in the budget 
for nation-building activities, aggregate O.S. 
Rs. 1,216.80 lakhs. We compliment the Nizam’s 
Government on the equitable manner in which 
it has been husbanding its resources and main- 
taining its finances in a sound condition. The 
new taxation proposals are rather long overdue 
and will result in inflating the State’s exchequer 
adequately, so that the administration can 
prepare itself confidently for implementing its 
many nation-building schemes that have been 
more bandied about than brought into force.” 

Coming from a premier Economic Journal of 
India, the appreciation of the general financial 
l)Osition in Hyderabad should be welcomed. 
There is only one minor mistake which has crept 
into the review, namely, that the surplus of 5.06 
lakhs is a nominal one and is the result of drawings 
on different reserves to the tune of Rs. 118.84 
lakhs. In bther w'ords, there is really a deficit 
of Rs. 118.28 lakhs, but the establishment and 
development of numerous shock-absorbing Re- 
serves over the past 25 years and more have 


enabled the Hyderabad Government to exclude 
the possib^ity of deficits. These Reserves act, 
in reality, as instruments for budget stabilisation. 

“THE TIMES OF INDIA” ON THE 
HYDERABAD BUDGET FOR 1357 F. 

In editorial Note reproduced below. The Times 
of India indicates two criticisms apart from 
numerous compliments. The first is that the 
percentage of expenditure on nation-building 
activities has risen but slowly, having been 
81.25 in 1988-39 and estimated at 84.11 during 
1947-48. The second is that the heavy expend- 
iture on war-time administration has not been 
reduced. 

A careful study of the financial position 
of the Hyderabad Government should reveal 
that the Go\ernment could spend more on 
nation-building activities, but the difficulty 
(as has been generally recognised in India as in 
Hyderabad) has been much more of inadequate 
equipment and personnel to band rather than 
insufficient finance. This is illustrated by the 
Government providing for an extra 50 lakhs for 
the Education Department (over and above 
the budgetted grant of Rs. 297.9 lakhs) with the 
observation that 6,50 lakhs would be available 
provided the Department could spend it. On 
the other hand, one of the criticisms on the floor 
of the Hyderabad Legislative Assembly was that 
budgetted grants were not being spent in full. 
If a higher percentage of the service expend- 
iture should be earmarked for nation-building 
activities, it must result, at the present junc- 
ture, in larger unspent balances of grants. 
Thus, the charge that nation-building activities 
have not been adequately provided for does not 
hold water. 

The other point about the burden of 
expenditure on administration not having been 
reduced from war-time scales, should be legit- 
imate apparently, but as in India so in Hyder- 
abad, the post-war years have been more com- 
plex and more concerning than the years of 
war : controls have become more strenuous, and 
with its new status of independence, the Hyder- 
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abad State must naturally provide for several 
items of expenditure like, Foreign Affairs^ 
Defence and Participation in International Or- 
ganisations. Another fact to be remembered 
is that on account of the acceptance of the 
interim recommendations of the Pay Com- 
mission, service expenditure has increased sub- 
stantially. Everyone must agree that the 
revision of the scales of remuneration to non- 
gazetted services under the present circum- 
stances is most desirable and must have very 
healthy results on integrity and efficiency. 

“ Nawab Liakat Jung Bahadur, Hyderabad’s 
Finance Minister, deserves to be congratulated 
on his budget proposals for 1357 Fasli (1947- 
48). True to his motto, “ advance and not 
recede,” he has displayed a progressive 
outlook in his taxation policy as well as in the 
allocation of funds. Finding that the present 
sources of income — which yield thrice as much 
as before the war — have reached their capacity 
and faced with the necessity to finance grow- 
ing expenditure on administration and ex- 
pansion, he has tapped hitherto unexploited 
sources. No more can it be said that Hyder- 
abad is lightly taxed. Among the new levies 
are a tax on incomes (including agricultural 
incomes), a business profits tax, a sales tax 
on luxury, articles end surcharges on cash 
crops and money-lenders’ registration fees. 
In all these measures the Finance Minister 
appears to have followed a policy of hastening 
slowly. The proposed income-tax rates are 
lower than those in India, while in respect of 
the business profits tax, designed to combat 
inflation, the Finance Minister has learnt a 
lesson from the experience of Mr. Liaqat 
Ali Khan. The Hyderabad bus ness profits 
tax will be at the rate of 1 5 per cent, on in- 
comes above Rs. one lakh or per cent, on 
the capital at charge, whichever is greater. 
The yield from the new taxes, estimated at a 
little over two crores (ipeome-tax accounting 
for Rs. 1,25 lakhs and the business profits 
tax producing only Rs. 20 lakhs), will be aug- 
mented with about one crore transferred from 


reserves, the two just helping to balance the 
budget. 

On the disbursement side the budget pro- 
vides for an expenditure of over nine crores 
on nation-building activities. This is quantita- 
tively large and compares favourably with 
less than three crores spent eight years ago, 
but in tenns of the total revenue of the State 
the percentage shows but a small rise ; in 
193.S-89 it was 81.25, while it will be 34.11 
in 1947-48. Moreover, no attempt appears 
to have been made to reduce the war-time 
level of administrative expenditure. Apart 
from this, credit must be given to the Finance 
Minister for finding the money for a number 
of development projects and beneficent social 
welfare aetivitie.s, including a block grant of 
one crore for the uplift of the depressed classes. 
Another interesting feature of the budget is 
the provision of Rs. 50 lakhs to cover the loss 
of revenue that may result from the work of 
a committee charged with the task of promot- 
ing abstinence. Hyderabad has decided to 
pursue a policy of discouragement of drinking 
rather than of total prohibition.” 

GRANTS TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

Governmknt SANcrnoNS Rs. 25 Lakhs 
With a view to implementing expeditiously 
the programme of work chalked out by the 
Local Government Department, His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government, have sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 25 . 00 lakhs. The programme 
includes the provision of protected water-supply, 
drainage, the construction of cement roads anid 
slum clearance in the important towns of the 
Dominions. 

The construction of cement roads has eitlier 
been started or will be taken up in the irnmc' 
diate fhture in the towns of Aurangabad, Jalna, 
Nizamabad, Nanded, Parbhani and Warai)igal. 
In conformity with the Master Plans prepared 
by the Town Planner the work o4>the slum clear- 
ance is also being taken in hand in Aurangabad, 
Nanded, Parbhani, Nizamabad, Bidar, Gulbarga, 
Warangal and Hingoli. 
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In connection with the expansion of primary 
education in the Dominions and with a view to 
providing commodious and well-ventilated build- 
ings for educational institutions, Government 
have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 40.54 lakhs for the 
construction of new buildings for primary schools. 
It will be recalled that a 5-year scheme was 
sanctioned in 1850 F. under which at the end of 
1855 Fasli 104 school buildings had been com- 
pleted, while 105 were under construction, and 
fifty-nine buildings are yet to be completed at 
an estimated expenditure of Rs. 84.01 lakhs. 

THE BRITISH AND INDIAN ECONOMIC 
CRISIS. 

There are two very interesting articles drawing 
a comparison between the British economic 
crisis and the steps that are being taken by the 
British Cabinet to abort it, and the steps that 
would be necessary to face the Indian economic 
crisis. In Britain, there is a gap of 600 million 
pounds per annum import plus 228 million 
pounds are proposed to be cut down in consump. 
tion of all kinds, and British exports are given 
a target of 160 per cent, of the 1988 level by the 
end of 1948. In India, hoarding, black-mar- 
keting and inefficiency of Government controls 
are responsible for the Index Number going up to 
272.9 (food) and 290.5 (general) in June, 1947, 
whereas the respective Indices in Britain were 
184 and 155 for 1946. The danger of wage 
indueed inflation round the corner in India has 
been stressed by the Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India, the Indian Finance Minister, 
Messrs. A. D. Shroff and N. R. Sarkar as also 
by Dr. Henry Grady and Mr. J. R. D. Tata. 
The last-named capitalist cogently point- 
ed out that in the last 2 years the wage 
bill in urban areas in British India increased by 
Rs. 100 crores per annum. He rightly pointed 
out that “wealth must first be produced before 
it ^s distribu^d.” The problem of refugee 
settlement and rehabilitation has seriously affect- 
ed the active working of Numerous positive 
economic plans in India. 


BRITISH-OWNER FIRMS IN WEST 
BENGAL 

Government likely to buy with grant from 
Centre. 

Considerable interest was aroused in London 
by a report from Calcutta that the Government 
of the Dominion of India is prepared to consider 
favourably a request from the Government of 
West Bengal for a loan of 80 crores of rupees 
from which to buy the British-owned Calcutta 
FJectric undertaking. 

Although the report was described in Calcutta 
as a rumour it was taken seriouifly in London. 
It was stated that it did not surprise responsible 
London quarters, who for several reasons, thought 
that the Government of India would in fact be 
disposed to grant this loan to the West Bengal 
Government. It was added that such a purchase 
would be welcomed by the London authorities 
and that the payment could certainly be made 
from India's blocked Sterling Balance. 

Although as is well known, the total invest- 
ment by the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion (a British company) in this undertaking 
appreciably exceeds its balance sheet value, it 
was not thought in London that the purchase 
would require so large a sum as 30 crores of ru- 
pees. It was thus presumed that the balanee of 
the loan would be available to the West Bengal 
Government for other purposes. 

There was some conjecture on the London 
Stock Exchange that these other purposes might 
include the possible purchase of other British- 
owned utilities in Calcutta. Further informa- 
tion from India is eagerly awaited. London 
has recognized that Indians overwhelmingly 
desire to use their blocked Sterling Balances to 
buy out British assets in India. 

TWO YEARS AFTER. 

In an article entitled “ Two Years After,” 
a frank presentation is made of the serious mis- 
takes committed by the Allies in Europe gene- 
rally, in Germany particularly, after victory in 
World War II. The writer opines that peace 
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in Eilrope during the last two years has made 
that continent a desert. “ It is a typical exam- 
ple of the procedure that has made Germany a 
laboratory demonstration of the idiocracy of 
controls.” “ Europe would have had more 
Coal, more Steel, more Transport, more Food, 
if the occupying Powers had rested on their 
bayonets and left the defeated wretches in 
their own devices.” 

THE MARSHALL PLAN 

The 16 Powers assembled in Paris, put up a 
huge “ shopping list ” costing over .S 22,000 
million. Mr. Clayton condemned this sort of 
mendicancy and suggested the following six 
conditions for American aid : 

(a) An all-out clTort in l^hirope for the 
production of food, coal and raw materials, 

(/i) Each European country to say what it 
can produce for itself, but also what it can 
produce to help other European countries, 
(c) Practical plans to stabilise their mone- 
tar}^ systems, 

(cl) Mutually to distribute surplus produc- 
tion before asking for assistance, that is, to 
do away with the Black Market, 

(e) The freest possible flow of goods as 
amongst European countries, and 
(/) Plans which would make Europe after 
a few initial years self-supporting. 

It is reported that the revised demand of the 
16 European countries ranges between 17,000 
and 19,000 million dollars. Mr. Nitze, ex- 
pounds the wh?/ of American aid in the follow- 
ing Ificid terms : — 

“ From the moral point of view we can- 
not allow people to starve or sink in anarchy 
simply because they do not have enough 
dollars to pay for materials. From the 
economic point of view it is not good business 
to allow enormous production plant to go to 
ruin simply for want of recapitalisation. 
From the political point of view we cannot 
allow dictatorship of the right or of the left 
to sweep the world for want of the help which 


wc may be in a position to give. On all 
counts it would be far more expensive in the 
end for us to withhold help than to give it.” 

PARIS REPORT ON EUROPE BRITAIN 
IS PLAYING ITS PART. 

The report of the Paris Conference treats 
Europe -or rather the territory of the 16 na- 
tions, plus the VWstern German zones — as a 
whole. It assesses their total resources, their 
total effort and the total need for outside assist- 
ance. This is in accord with the conception of 
the “ Marshall Proposal ” to which the Confer- 
ence was a response. It has many adv'antages 
but it has also disadvantages. It tends, in 
some ways, to misrepresent the picture, to give 
the problem the deceptive appearance of uni- 
formity. and to conceal its diversities. 

These diversities are very great. Among 
the countries concerned there are some which 
suffered no material devastation at all through 
the Second World War there are others where 
material devastation is far and away the most 
important factor. There are countries whose 
currencies at the moment are “ Hard ” others 
whose currencies arc very “ Soft ;” countries 
like Britain which hope, in the near future, to be 
able to balance their budgets, others like Cireece 
in the grip of catastrophic inflation. And as 
there .is variety in the disease, there will need 
to be variety in remedy. 

There are common factors. In all the 
countries, there is shortage of food, difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, especially supplies of cereals 
which come in the present circumstances from 
the American continent. Here is the greatest 
and most urgent of all the needs. The diffii- 
eulty is the same. Yet even here, its causes 
are varied. 

The prpblem of the U.K. for example, diffors 
from the problems of continental countries i/i 
origin. For the chief cause of the econpuaic 
weakness of the U.K. is the loss of its pre-war rev- 
enues from overseas investments, which were 
quite a little expended in the war effort. .They 
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were sold to purchase essential supplies. And 
not only were they sold but overseas debts were 
incurred. 

That has completely upset the balance of 
British foreign trade. To be able to buy food- 
stuffs and raw materials without which its 
people must go hungry and industries must 
close down, Britain must produce more than 
before the war and export a greater portion of 
its production. And the “ production drive ” 
and “ export drive ” must be the main contri- 
bution of the U.K. to the general recovery of 
Europe. 

Considerable Achievement. 

What is being done already ? What is plan- 
ned for the four years dealt with in the Pf^ris 
report ? 

There is a widespread belief that very little is 
being done. Nothing can be more false. The 
figures which the British delegation submitted 
to the Paris Conference show not only bold and* 
confident plans for the future ; they show 
considerable achievement already. 

' British steel production is already 20 per 
cent, above that of 1985 — which is taken as the 
last normal “ pre-rearmament ” year. Agri- 
cultural production of goods vehicles has been 
doubled, of tractors trebled. The tonnage of 
merchant shipping under construction has been 
more than doubled. TIksg are typical figures. 

There are weak spots, especially coal and 
cotton — both of primary importance in the pre- 
war British export trade. Both had been going 
through difficult times before the war. Cotton, 
for example, had suffered greatly from Japanese 
competition based on appallingly cheap labour. 
But both the industries have been for years 
past, in need of drastic reorganisation and re- 
equipment. That long delayed operation is now 
being vigorc^sly undertaken — coal under the 
jnew national ownership, cotton under “private 
enterprise “ with Government assistance and a 
measure of Governmental control. 


Coal is the key to many problems and the 
sober estimates produced in Paris anticipate a 
big recovery. This year’s output is expected to 
reach 200,000,000 tons. By 1951, it is expected 
to reach 250,000,000 tons and a higher level 
still in the following years. 

Coal exports, which had entirely ceased except 
to Ireland are to be resumed by next spring. 
By 1951, it is expected that they will amount 
to nearly 80.000,000 tons a year. And since 
the bulk of that will be to Western Europe, it 
will be a great contribution not only to Britain’s 
recovery but to that of the continent as well. 

The British programme provides for corres- 
ponding increases in other branches. Steel 
production is to be lifted from 12.7 million 
tons in 1947 to 15 million tons in 1951, with 
consequent improvements in all the wide range 
of industry of which steel is the basis. The 
Merchant Fleet —of which over half was sunk 
or destroyed during the war — will be back to its 
pre-war strength : another very considerable 
contribution to general world recovery as well as 
to Britain’s own earning power. 

High Export Targets. 

Export targets have been set high, though 
not impossibly high. Import cuts — ^made possi- 
bly by rigid austerity — have been drastic. 
The overseas Government expenditure is being 
steadily reduced. A combination of effort and 
economy should achieve something like a balance 
between imports and earnings by 1949. 

Will the hopes be realised ? It is impossible 
to say, for many factors are outside the control 
either of the Government or the people of the 
U.K. It is as formidable an economic task as any 
country has ever set itself. Failure, or rather 
postponement of success, is possible. But the 
British programme submitted to the Paris 
Conference is both a pledge and proof that the 
effort is to be made. If it succeeds Britain will 
be able once again to repeat Pitt’s proud boast : 

“ Britain will save herself by her exertion and 
Europe by her example.*’ 
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Is that arrogant? May be. But there must 
always be a touch of arrogance in any great 
purpose and in an attack on any great and diffi- 
cult enterprise. 

THE DOLLAR SCARCITY. 

The following means are suggested for meet- 
ing the dollar scarcity which threatens to sub- 
vert the economic stability of many countries 
including Britain : — 

(a) By plugging the gaps in the balance of 
payments with credits (dollar) ; 

{b) By increasing exports to dollar areas ; 

(c) By decreasing as far as possible imports 
from the dollar areas and compensating this 
decrease by imports from non-dollar countries; 

(d) By improving trade relations with 
countries like U.S.S.R. and by increasing the 
exporting capacity of countries like Japan 
and Germany ; 

(e) By resorting to international co-opera- 
tion on a highly institutionalised basis through 
the technical advice and help of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
and the International Trade Organisation. 

BALANCE OF U.S, LOAN TO BRITAIN. 

In the British view, the matter now rests 
between the U.S. Administration and Congress. 
The Administration, if it did decide to unfreeze 
these dollars, would have to satisfy Congress 
that the action would not violate the Anglo- 
American loan agreement. 

Its only justification would be if Britain were 
making progress in restoring a reasonable degree 
of convertibility. British authorities today 
seemed to think that they had a fairly strong 
case, in view of the actions they have taken, 
are taking and intend to take, to restore limited 
convertibility by making gold floor ** agree- 
ments with the countries with which Britain 
previously had convertibility agreements. 

Under these new agreements Britain under- 
takes to pay in gold after the sterling holdings 


of the other .country concerned reach a certain 
ceiling. It was agreed in official quarters that 
these “ gold fipor ” agreements were far from 
full convertibility, but it was added that as 
Britain ob\iousl y cannot restore 100 / per 
cent, convertibility for a long time,” Congress 
might well agree that Britain was doing her 
best and would not call upon Britain to per- 
form the impossible. 

It was thought that the U.S. Administration 
would take action only if it felt there would be 
no adverse reaction from Congress. Well-in- 
formed London circles did not think that Sir 
Wilfrid Eady of the British Treasury would go 
to the United States to settle this matter finally, 
as the U.S. authorities arc already so fully in- 
formed of what Britain is doing that futher 
clarification seemed unnecessary. 

BRITISH GOLD SALES AND DOLLAR 
PURCHASES IN U.S.A. 

Fifty million sterling worth of gold has been 
sold in New York after September 15, 1947 the 
British Treasury announced recently. 

Twenty million sterling worth was sold in 
October, and a further 80 million sterling worth 
during the previous month. 

The British Treasury also announced that a 
purchase of 120,000,000 dollars was made in 
October from the International Monetary Fund. 

This was in addition to the purchase of 
60,000,000 dollars from the Fund in September. 

In connection with the sale of gold, the Trea- 
sury said that “ arrangements have been made 
for various shipments of gold at suitable intervals 
to New York to meet our dollar needs.” 


FURTHER AUSTERITY GUTS FOR 
BRITAIN. 

The Sugar ration would be reduced to ei^t 
ounces each person a week, instead of 10 oun<|es, 
to which it was raised in July. Thfe bacon r£d|on 
would continue at the recently reduced rabp of 
one ounce a week and the meat ration i^^uld 
remain at one shilling. 
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All purchases of United States tobacco had been 
stopped and raw material imports involving dollars 
would be cut bij another £. 25 million. 

By a more rigid licensing of manufactured 
goods from American, including machinery, a 

further £. 10 million would be saved. 

( 

All this would save £. 60 million in dollar 
expenditure. ' 

Sir Stafford also announced a cut of £. 200 
million in expenditure on capital structures 
including houses, factories and ecpiipment. 

He estimated that all these measures would 
improve the position so that Britain’s dollar 
deficit at the end of the present year would be at 
the rate of not greater than £. 250 million a year. 

Expressing the hope that the Geneva tariff 
negotiations were well within sight of a success- 
ful conclusion, Sir Stafford said that Government 
had proceeded on a basis of a fair bargaining 
for both sides and that British had certainly 
gone to the limit of what was reasonable to obtain 
agreement. 

Sir Stafford said that the reduction in the 
calorific value of food from the present level of 
2,870 calories a day ta 2,700 would save about 
£. 66 million a year. 

^ INDUSTRY’S AID. 

Amid cheers, Sir Stafford announced that both 
sides of industry had agreed to postpone the 
coming into operation of the pre-war Practices 
Act for another year. This Act (about condi- 
tions of employment) which was considered to 
restrict output was abandoned during the war 
but was to conic up for discussion in December 
with a view to restoration. 

Sir Stafford concluded by saying that Britain 
was not merely fighting for economic survival, 
but in every sense the battle of democracy just 
as much as she did during the war, “ If our 
economy and that 6f Europe should collapse, 
our democracy will in all probability collapse too 
and will disappear, and with it will go the last 
stronghold of Western democratic civilisation 
in Europe.” 


EUROPE’S DEFICIT IN FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE. 

“ To what extent Europe’s economic ^structure 
has been shaken by the war is revealed from a 
report compiled for the Economic and Social 
Council by the United Nations’ Economic Divi- 
sion. The report estimates that nine Euro- 
pean countries will have deficits aggregating 
1,787,000,000 dollars for their 1947 foreign ex- 
change requirements. This will mean that these 
countries will either have to cut down their 
imports by holding up their reconstruction plans 
in order to balance their internal economy or 
continue to be debtors to strongly-placed count- 
ries like the U.S.A. regardless of the risk they 
would be running thereby. 

The overall foreign exchange deficit of 16 Euro- 
pean nations covered in the report reaches a total 
of 6,878,000,000 dollars. It is, however, esti- 
mated that seven of these 16 nations can cover 
as much as five billion dollars of the deficit by 
drawing upon their capital resources and on the 
balance of credits and loans which they secured 
in the past. The nations which are not in a 
position to do so are stated to be France, Italy, 
Austria, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Finland and Albania. The countries 
which are expected to meet their deficits from 
their existing capital resources and the balance 
of foreign credits already secured are Great 
Britain, Denmark, Greece, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Belgium and Luxemberg. The figures 
included in the survey are based on estimates 
submitted by the Governments of the European 
countries. The fact that Great Britain can meet 
the deficit from its capital resources has evidently 
influenced the statement of President Truman 
made while launching a recent campaign for a 
$. 580,000,000 stop-gap aid for France, Italy and 
Austria. He excluded Britain from his immediate 
aid programme by declaring : “ England is not 
in any serious situation at the present time.” 

The principal difference between the present 
survey and the report of the 16-nation Paris 
Economic Conference is that the U.N. Survey 
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covers estimated deficits of European countries 
in 1947, while the Paris Conference drew up a 
four-year estimate of U.S. aid required for the 
recovery of Western Europe. The U.N. Survey 
reveals that the U.S. with a total contribution of 

14.798.000. 000 dollars in loan, credits, relief and 
grants between June 1946 and March 1947, has 
been the principal source of financial assistance 
to Europe. Since last March an additional 

750.000. 000 dollars has been authorised by the 
U.S. towards European relief. 

The report further discloses that out of the 
nine countries definitely facing--a deficit, France 
will have the largest, namely, $. 890,000,000. 
Other net deficiencies mentioned in the report 
are : Poland, $. 869,000,000 ; Yugoslavia, 

$. 341,600,000; Italy, $. 236,000,000; Czecho- 
slovakia, $. 146,000,000 ; Austria, $. 158,800,000 ; 
Hungary, $. 84,800,000 ; Finland, $. 84,000,000 ; 
and Albania, $. 26,000,000. When the survey 
began, Britain indicated a $. 1,280,800,000 deficit, 
which was balanced by capital reserves. But on 
the basis of the first half of 1947 the deficit is 
estimated at $. 2,800,000,000 requiring resources 
to be provided. Strictly speaking, therefore, the 
U.K. cannot be placed in the list of countries 
which can balance their deficits by drawing upon 
their capital resources. 

The position being what it is, the suggestions 
made in the report that “ countries less fortu- 
nately placed may, of course, be obliged to meet 
their deficits on current account by curtailment 
of imports,” may be found to be the only way 
out of the difficulty, even if such will have to be 
resorted to at the risk of holding up essential 
reconstruction plans.” 

FRANCE’S SALE OF GOLD, 

France has sold gold worth $. 1,500,000,000 in 
the last three years, leaving reserves of only 
$. 455,000,000 plus a “ much smaller amount ” 
in the Franc Stabilisation Fund, French Embassy 
officials disclosed. 

Of the total, $. 250,000,000 worth of gold had . 
been sold since July 1, and most of the total sales 
had been made to the United States. 


The French Embassy spokesman said it was 
making the sales known as evidence that France 
Was ” scraping the bottom of the barrel. ” 

ADDITIONAL DOLLARS FOR FRANCE. 

President Truman has moved to ease the 
French dollar shortage by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Army to give the French Government 
50 million dollars in exchange for francs. 

The President explained that the francs will be 
used for payment of procurement obligations 
incurred by the U.S. Army in Franee and North 
Africa after September 2, 1945. 

Earlier, last week, the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank liberalized the terms of the 650 million 
dollar credit to France to permit the French to 
use approximately 98 million dollars of the 
remaining portion of the loan for emergency 
purchases of coal and other raw materials. 

FUNDS TO AID FRANCE. 

The Export-Import Bank has agreed to permit 
France to use a portion of the remaining 185 
million dollars of its year-old 650 million-dollar 
credit for equipment and machinery, to make im- 
mediate purchases of U.S. coal and other essential 
raw materials. 

It is understood that the amount to be diverted 
is approximately 90 million dollars. 

SHIPMENT OF GOLD FROM SWEDEN. 

The Swedish liner Drottningholm Gohenburg 
left recently with 250 cases of Swedish gold for 
New York for the purchase of dollars. The Swe- 
dish State Bank is keeping the amount of gold 
a secret. 

THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM* 
MITTEE. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee vifijl] 
meet on November 18 to hear President Truman’s 
proposal to provide 580,000,000 dollars emergency 
aid to Europe for the coming winter. Th|j^ is 
one of the four Congressional groups R^osc 
approval is needed to launch such a progra^iune, 
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MORE S. AFRICAN GOLD FOR BRITAIN. 

Final details of South Africa’s immediate loan 
of £. 76,000,000 for British purchase of foodstuffs 
from South Africa, and more gold supplies, will 
be discussed in the next few days by the South 
African Minister of Finance, Mr. J. H. Hofmeyer, 
and Dr. M. H. l)e Koek, Governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank, who returned from London 
yesterday. He negotiated a new gold sales 
agreement and increased sales to the Bank of 
England arc expected. 

The present agreement under which South 
Africa sells gold worth £. 80,000,000 each year , 
to the Bank of England expires at the end of this 
year, and as at present the gold mines output 
is worth about £. 100,000,000 the new agreement 
is expected to provide for absorption of 
£. 86,000,000 to £. 95,000,000 of gold. 

Such action would be in return for the granting 
by the British Government of high priority to 
production of machinery for new gold mines. 

WASTE LESS OR EAT LESS. 

There is some confusion about whether the 
campaign is to W’^aste Less or to Eat Less. 

President Truman puts all the emphasis on 
the Waste Less but his campaign manager, 
Charles Luckman, and Republican leader Sena- 
tor Robert Taft have been stressing the Eat 
Less line. 

But there is no doubt that millions of Euro- 
peans could be well fed every day with what 
has been going into American, garbage bins, 
although some American Congressmen are com- 
ing back with the story that they saw no signs 
of want in Europe. Jhe Washington Post 
angrily protested that there were none so blind 
as those who would not see. 

Secretary of State, Marshall, however is under 
no illusions regarding what will happen if the 
food does not reach Europe this Winter. So 
everything is being done to make the voluntary 
drive a success. 


LIKELIHOOD OF CONTROLS. 

If it fails, there is talk of controls being re- 
introduced, although exactly what measures 
could be quickly enforced is a mystery. Full 
rationing could not he put into operation for 
six months - too late to aid starving Europe. 
Indeed, the mere hint of its imposition would 
result in widespread hoarding and black-mar- 
kets, if past experience is any criterion. 

TYuman is staking everything on his Waste 
Less programme believing that Americans are 
as warm-hearted and as generous as any other 
people in the world. 

The speculators, however, are still reluctant 
to give up the golden harvest that they have 
been reaping without sowing any seed or cutting 
any corn. 

GAMBLE IN GRAIN. 

They throng the Chicago and other exchanges 
and gamble in grain instead of on gee-gees. 
They have made huge fortunes without covering 
their bets. 

Buying six to ten times the amount of wheat 
they could pay for under the marginal trading 
system, they have sent up wheat prices, which 
could have been kept well under two and a half 
dollars a bushel, to nearly three dollars. 

By doing so they have contributed to the 
dollar shortage of many countries dependent on 
purchases of American wheat. 

Only after a strong message from President 
Truman have the exchanges taken action. 
Today speculators were compelled to put down 
a, third of the purchase price when buying grain 
for future delivery. This may curb some of 
the fly-by-night operators, but to be really 
effective a 50 per cent, margin on all deals is 
necessary. 

CANADA’S DOLLAR PROBLEM. 

The acuteness of Canada’s “ shortage of dol- 
lars ” confronts the Canadian Government with 
the necessity of reaching certain difficult dis- - 
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cussions in the near future. The decisions are 
likely to have long-range implications as to the 
composition ai\d direction of Canada’s trade. 
With the return to Ottawa of Canada’s delega- 
tion to the London Fund and Bank meeting this 
month the pros and cons of alternative steps 
will be weighed and necessary decisions taken. 

Canada will need both short-term and long- 
term dollar help. The Government is seriously 
considering applying to the World Fund for the 
former. Also Canada is contemplating borrow- 
ing on long term. The Export-Import Bank of 
Washington, whose remaining lendable resources 
are now only about $ 800,000,000, would not be 
averse— it is believed in Canada — to sweetening 
its present portfolio with the undeniably good 
risk of a Canadian loan ; for the Bank has had 
to make some loans of somewhat questionable 
attractiveness to the lender. Also, Canada has 
been scouting the prospects of a long-term Wall 
Street loan of may be $ 350,000,000. Canadian 
bonds would find a ready market with some 
large institutional investors, although some 
of the big banks are critical of Canada’s “ mis- 
take ” in revaluing the Canadian dollar upwards 
last year. 

Devaluation now is regarded as an unlikely 
step, despite apparent overvaltiation of the 
Canadian dollar. A bonus to gold miners 
appears fairly sure, but its announcement will 
be delayed until other steps are taken, so as to 
mineralize possible criticisms from the CCF and 
others, in view of the fact that the subsidy to 
millers (for bread) has just been removed. 
The good bonus — say $ 5 an oz. —wont be 
granted on existing output, but only on addition- 
al output. 

If theU.S. and U.K. fail at Geneva to reach a 
trade agreement, Canada is likely to break away 
from the Empire preference system because of 
its necessity of reaching new agreements with 
the U;S. Canada wants tariff concessions here. 


4S 

It would like branch plants of U.S. companies 
to have access to certain third-country areas 
at present allotted to U.S. plants. It would like 
to make for the U.S. market certain industrial 
products which the war experience demonstrated 
Canada can make more cheaply than American 
companies can, due to Canada’s cheaper labour 
and power. ’ 

In the near future Canada is expected to 
impose many severe, if temporary, restrictions 
on imports from the U.S. to conserve exchange. 
These restrictions will take some form or other 
than tariffs. Over the long run, Canada intends 
to become more self-sufficient and will seek to 
develop more of its resources, notably the iron 
ore of Labrador. 

DUTCH FINANCIAL CRISIS. 

The Dutch spent 8 \ inillion guilders per day 
before the opening of the present “ police ac- 
tions.” 

The colonial war costs the Dutch now 8J 
million guilders per day since July 1st, 

The Dutch Financial deficit amuounts to Ij 
milliard guilders this year. 

The Netherlands dollar deficit amounts to 
630,000,000 dollars, one of the worst of countries 
in Europe in this respect. 

Dutch ex-premier Geerbrandy said in the 
recent Parliamentary debate on Indonesia that 
the Netherland’s difficulties are now three times 
more than those experienced during World 
War II when her Government had to undergo 
a voluntary exile in London. 

The Dutch Minister of Finance, Mr. Lieftinck, 
intended to curtail the war expenditure and cut 
the current budget by 1,000,000,000 guilders. 

A bankrupt country as Holland is now, is 
spending millions of guilders in the present 
colonial war. How is that 1 Where does th? 
money come from ? 


4 
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cosTOMs Agreement with cutgh. 

“ Pending the conclusion ,of a dong-term or 
permanent customs agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of India and. the .Cutch Government, 
an interim settlement has been reached under 
which the Cutch State ceases, to be treated as 
foreign territory for the. purposes of the Indian 
Tariff Act, and imports from, and exports to 
Kandla will be treated as imports from and 
exports to a customs port,” says a Press Com- 
munique. 

“ This settlement provides for the appointment^ 
by the Cutch Government, of a suitable Indian 
Customs Officer as the Collector of Customs, 
Cutch, the levy by the Cutch Government of 
import duties and for the imposition of import, 
export arid exchange relstriotions as in India. 

Both Cutch and Government of India circles 
hope that this interim settlement will lead before 
long to a satisfactory permanent customs agree- 
ment. 

AUSTRALIA’S TRADE WITH INDIA AND 

Pakistani- 

Foreign Competition produces Headache, 

According to financial circles in London, 
Australian industrialists are worried about the 
increasing foreign competition between Indian 
and Pakistan markets. Tlie Australian Exports 
to India rose sharply during the war representing 
eight per cent, of the total value of Australian 
goods shipped abroad. 

Nqw it is doubtful, according to t^e National 
Bank of Australia, whether this volume of trade 
will be maintained owing to increased competition 
and controls on imports in India. Italy who 
was a big supplier before the war is now .trying 
to recapture her lost trade offering a wide range 
‘ of mechanical and electro- technical goods. 
Yugoslfiivia,«Czechoslovakia and the Scandinavian 
countries are also advertising extensively tjiiough- 
out India. 

4 * 


It is feared that if these countries are successful 
in securing a firm foothold in the Indian market, 
Australia’s trade may eventually be restricted 
to the exchange of wheat and flour for jute, 
linseed and export of a few commodities of 
relatively small value. 

TRADE WITH JAPAN AND CHINA. 

The reported deal made by the Indian Trade 
Delegation in Tokyo for the sale of 170,000 bales 
of raw cotton to Japan is the first step in the 
revival of Indo- Japanese trade, through normal 
channels. The proceeds derived from the sale of 
this much quantity of cotton will be credited to, 
India’s sterling account and will be utilised for 
the purchase of imports from Japan. Out of the 
quota of 39 allotted for India, fourteen Indian 
buyers, are now in Japan, and these traders 
are said to have directed their inquiries mostly 
for textiles, textile machinery, chemical goods, 
chinaware, photograph goods and electrical appli- 
ances. According to a statement attributed to 
Mr. Tulsidas Kilachand, head of the Indian Trade 
Delegation, Japanese products have two draw- 
backs, the prices are comparatively high and the 
tjuality poor. 

Alongside the prospect of a revival of Indo- 
JapanQse trade lies that of Indo-China trade. The 
Ministry of Economic Affairs in Nanking has 
arranged for export of Chinese cotton yarn to 
India in return for Indian raw cptton. If the 
arrangementsL are. finalised without hitch, China 
has plans to ship to India one-seventh of her 
current yarn production. In 1946, the total 
output of cotton yarn in nationalist China was 
a little above 1,300,000 bales. The bulk of the 
Indian short staple cotton exports used to go 
to China and Japan. 

THE CHILLING EFFECTS OF RESTRIC- 
TIONISM. 

It is rather amusing an^ at the same time very 
saddening ihat tndia should closely imitate 
' !&riti$li economic policies even after Aug. 15, 1947, 
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Britain has been very reluctantly forced to reduce 
her imports in order to narrow down the gap in 
her balance of payments. In India, the position 
is categorically different. In connection vrith 
economic planning, it is true that we are in need 
of large amounts of plant and machinery, but 
how much of this will come into India from 
abroad must inevitably depend on how much 
countries specialising in plant and machine- 
making can manage to send out to India. In 
the meanwhile, with huge sterling balances and 
dollar quotas, with ^countries like the U.S.A. 
taking great interest in Indian exports, there is 
a cry in this country also for a drastic reduction 
in imports. We are afraid that the move in 
India for restricting imports drastically does not 
take into account the fact that restrictionism 
must lead to competitive restrictionism and the 
latter must lead to a heavy drop in world exports. 
It must mean a lower level of economic activity 
and a consequent lowering of the general standard 
of life. The following observations by the 
“ Bankers’ Magazine ” (June, 1947) in this con- 
nection are interesting : — 

“ Last December it was Greece ; m March 
it was Sweden ; and now India follows suit in 
the game of clamping down suddenly on 
imports. By the time these words are in print, 
the Indian authorities will doubtless have 
provided some concessions, since they cannot 
intend, any more than the Swedes, to deprive 
themselves of necessary supplies ; but why 
then promulgate crushing edicts and leave 
exporters all over the world in doubt as to 
what is aimed at ? In the middle of May, the 
general opinion was that the exports of the 
non-sterling area only were to be banned, but 
this supposition was shattered by a cable 
message that all classes of goods (except one or 
two machinery items) from all sources were 
to be affected. As from June 80, so the world 
was told, all import licences were to lapse, 
“ lapse ” being an arbitrary synqnym for cancel- 
lation. Of course nothmg as bad as this was 
intended and hot on the heels of the u^ise 
qame variovia ftlleviations^ thouffh far ftw 


sufficient either in substance or in number to 
meet the just 'complaints of exporters. The 
whole of this time it was a case of screwing out 
little bits and pieces of information, for the 
Indian Government did not deign to issue a 
simple general statement that would have 
dispelled or coniirmed fears at one reading, 
with the result that British banks and chambers 
of commerce were left with the burdensome 
task of hurriedly preparing and disseminating 
guidance for the whole of the exporting com- 
munity. 

In the world of political action Hitler accus- 
tomed us to shock tactics when contract 
breaking was in question ; the spread of his 
unpleasant habit to governments seeking trade 
advantages is not to be commended.” 

U.S. CONCESSIONS TO BRITAIN. 

Trade pact. 

The United States has made tar^iff concessions 
to Britain on a great number of commodities, 
including textiles, chinaware, cars and whisky, 
a State Department spokesman said yesterday. 

A version of the new Anglo-American trade 
pact is authoritatively understood to have 
been approved by the British Cabinet and is 
about to be concluded. 

He said that a chain of reciprocal trade pacts 
with Britain and several other countries would 
be signed formally on November 16 and — not 
needing Congressional approval — would be- 
come fully effective on January 1, 1948. 

Britain stands to gam quite a considerable 
advantage, in the U.S. market straightway.” 

Details of concessions by Britain were hot 
fully disclosed though it was understood that 
they included a 25 per cent, cut in colonial 
preferences to be carried out over a two-year 
period. 

The ceiling of 25 per c«it. placed on 8uc|i 
preferences in the future is a concession dependl* 
ent on the United States refraining from ii4- 
posing new barriei^ to the impoi^ of cert|^ 
British colonial products, 
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ADVANTAGE FOR BRITAIN. 

The dollar for dollar agreeTnent is believed 
in informed (juartcrs to give Britain the great<*r 
imTucdiate advantage si nee it holds forth the 
prospcet of inereased imports on British woollens, 
china and glassware into the United Stales in 
the innucdiate future. 


Advantages to the United States are under- 
stood to lie further ahead. For instance, Bri- 
tain is believed to have agreed to jceducc tlie 
preference given to Rhodesian tobacco in the 
United Kingdmn, but in view of the stringency 
of Britain’s present buying in the market, 
American growers, in any case United States 
tobacco, will not feel the result of this until 
Britain’s nonnal purchase is resumed. 
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THE FOOD FAMINE AND TRANSPORT. 

It is true that the world supply of food has 
decreased a jifreat deal cm account t)f the after 
effects of World War JI, but the misery of the 
famished nations need not be so serious as it is. 
Flven today there are surphis stocks of food- 
grains which cannot roach famine-stricktai areas 
on account of lack of transport facilities. Ar- 
gentina has thrown a challenge, but tliere senus 
to be Jittle response. 

The National Kconomit; Director, Mr. Miranda, 
speaking on the occasion of the signing of 
the I talo- Argentine trade Jigroement, lashed 
out at the U.S.A. and Britain, implying that 
because those countries faikul to provide Argen- 
tina with transport, she had not b<;en abh? to 
help hungry nations. 

. He said that during the War Argentina sub- 
mitted to an economic blockade despite her 
efforts to help war victims. And as a result 
“ we had to burn our crops. Our ports were 
blocked and our transport system w as dislocated.” 

He added that Argentina now had 8,()(){),00() 
tons of surplus grains available for export, but 
“ the truth is that if we producetl more cereals 
they would rot in sheds for lack of transporta- 
tion. What is more, the countries which block- 
aded us are responsible for that situation.” 

He said that, their official grain policy was 
responsible for the reduction of the current lower 
plantings. 

If the present pace of grain shipments conti- 
nued, he recalled it would require two years to 
export the 8,000,000 tons now on hand. 

Concluding he said ; “ For the information 

of the entire world I will repeat the words of 
Mr. Juan Peron, the Argentine President, to 
the U. S. grain mission. Mr. Peron requested 
that Argentina be furnished with transport 
equipment to move the grain from the fields to 
ships. It would be criminal not to deliver us 
the needed materials.’* 


PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION 
IN INDIA. 

The following is a statistical smnmary of the 
progress of civil aviation in India during the 
lirsl half of 11)17 ns compared with the second 
half of IIDG. 



Second Half 

First Half 


ofVM8 

of 1047 

Air Services 

15 

22 

Air routes 

14 

21 

Route mileage 

10,517 

15,020 

Files down 

2,800,000 

4,024,000 

Trallie carried (ton 
miles) 

5,500,000 

7,000,000 

Capacity ton miles . . 
ojK* rated (yearly 
estimate) 

18,000,000 

1 8,000,000 

Load factor (Percentage 


of 1047 capacity 
iisi^d to capacity 
offered) 

70% 

70.3% 

Passenger trallie 

07,554 

1,21,000 

Freight carried 

458 

072 

Regularity factor 

(whole y(?ar) 
00.0% 

00.1% 

Aircraft-regist cred 
and d<‘livercd in 
India - , 

403 

482 

Commercial B class 
pilots . 

104 

230 

('omuKTcial Al class 
pilots . 

12 

14 

Privates A class pilots 

138 

263 

Ground engineers 

220 

200 

Hours flown by flying 
clubs . . 

7,815 

10,700 


U.S. AIR TRANSPORT FLEET. 


DfiuBLEs IN Two Years. 

In the two years since V-J Day United States 
airlines operating scheduled domestic and inter- 
national service have more than doubled their 
fleet of transport planes. The number of trans- 
port planes operated by these airlines now 
exceeds U18, a gain of 478 over the 440 aircraft 
operated on August 15, 1045, according to the 
Air Transport Association, a private organiza- 
tion. 
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Included in the list of new and reconverted 
planes placed in operation since V-J Day are 
845 four-engine aircraft, with more than twice 
the seating and cargo capacity of twin-engine 
modeb, bringing the total number of the large 
transports currently in operation to nearly 18 
times that of the figures for August, 1945. 

In domestic operations the postwar scheduled 
airlines fleet has increased 106 per cent. Starting 
with 181 planes left in service in January, 
1948, after more than half of the commercial 
fleet had been requisitioned for the military 
forces following Pearl Harbour, the number of 
planes operated over continental routes had 
gradually reached 858 by V-J Day. Today 
there are 788 planes in domestic scheduled 
service. Many other transport planes are being 
flown by air-lines which do not operate regularly 
scheduled flights on domestic and international 
routes. 

20 Planes Monthly. 

U. S. air carriers engaged in international 
scheduled operations have increased their fleet 
by 118.4 per cent since August 15, 1945. On 
that date 82 planes were in service, as com- 
pared with 175 planes two years later. 


An average of 20 planes has been put in 
operation monthly by U. S. airlines since V-J 
Day, and domestic carriers are responsible for 
more than 80 per cent. At the rate new trans- 
ports are being added, the combined fleet of 
domestic and international scheduled airlines 
was expected to near the 1,000 mark by the 
end of 1947. Included in this figure will be 
scores of newly converted planes devoted ex- 
clusively to the shipment of cargo. 

In late August, 527 planes were on order. 
It is estimated by the Air Transport Association 
that the United States scheduled airlines may 
have about 1,500 planes on hand for operation 
by 1950. 

U.S. PROVIDES 1,012 SHIPS FOR 
FOREIGN AID. 

Since the end of the war 1,012 tankers and 
merchant vessels of all types, stemming from 
America’s wartime merchant fleet and aggre- 
gating a cargo capacity of 8,000,000 tons, have 
been transferred to foreign countries as part of 
the U. S. Government’s foreign aid programme. 

Original costs run into billions of dollars. 
The average scale price was about 40 per cent, 
of the original cost, payable in 20 years. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN REGULA- 
TION 1354 F. 

Under the employment of Children Regulation 
of 1854 F. lI.E.H. the Nizam’s Government have 
appointed the Labour Commissioner and the Lady 
Labour Welfare Officer as Inspector and Inspec- 
tress for the Dominions ; while the four Subah 
Labour Welfare Officers and the Labour Welfare 
Officers of the City and Secunderabad will 
act as Inspectors in their respective areas, 
the First and Second Taluqdars and Tahsildars 
are vested with similar powers under this Regula- 
tion within the limits of their jurisdiction. 

This order supersedes the Labour Department’s 
previous Notification No. 8/LC, dated 10th 
Isfandar 1855 F. 

THE ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE IX.O. 

In his presidential address Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
said that the main task of the conference was 
to consider how best they could help in furthering 
plans of economic development and to formulate 
schemes for the distribution of the national wealth 
thus acquired on an equitable basis. What was 
needed, said the President, was not a grandiose 
plan but concrete steps to achieve their immediate 
social objectives. They could be successfully 
achieved by a proper institutional set-up. The 
conference should consider how the vast complex 
problems could be systematically solved and 
advise on various social problems which would 
inevitably arise in expansion and development. 

Referring to the problem of agriculture he said 
that cottage workers constituted the vast majority 
in Asia and are not organised. He warned that 
the apph'cation of techniques evolved for the 
improvement and organisation of industrial 
workers would prove suicidal in the context of 
Asian countries. He also drew attention to the 
need for proper revision of agricultural and 
cottage wbricera by the conference. 


About present day world conditions the Presi- 
dent outlined India’s role and said that India 
would throw weight on the side of peace ‘ and 
justice and aim for the promotion of peace and 
goodwill among nations so that we may build up 
a national brotherliood in which there will be 
neither fear nor want and in which every nation 
will be able to develop its own way of life and 
harmony. 

In Asia, Mr. Jagjivan Ram went on, it is our 
earnest desire to do all we can to enable the 
Organisation to pursue its noble ideas. 

INDIA’S FIVE-YAR LABOUR PLAN. 

India’s five year labour plan launched in 1946 
by Mr. Jagjivan Ram, Minister for Labour in 
the Central Government, aims at a uniform co- 
ordinated labour policy for the entire country 
to promote social security and industrial peace, 
ensure fair wages, satisfactory conditions of 
work and a higher standard of living and provide 
for education, training and full employment. 

The plan embraces not only workers in orga- 
nized industries but also others such as in agri- 
culture, commercial undertakings and un- 
organized industries. 

The main features of the plan relate to organis- 
ation of health insurance, fair wages, increased 
facilities for training, provision of housing, and 
promotion of industrial peace. The plan also 
envisages extension of protection by the present 
labour laws so as to include more workers in 
factories, mines and transport services as well as 
agricultural workers. 

Health Insurance. 

According to the plan, the proposed Health 
Insurance Scheme is to apply initially to factory 
workers. It will provide for medical treat- 
ment and monetary relief during sickness, 
maternity benefits on an extended scale and 
adequate compensation in case of accidents. 
A Bill for this purpose has already been pub- 
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lished and is expected to be passed very soon. 
The scheme will be iinanced by contributions 
from employers and workers and from Central 
and Provincial .grants, and will be administered 
by ,a quasi- Government Corporation. The 
Government have also proposed to the revision 
of the present Workmen’s Compensation Act 
and the introduction of a Central Act to extend 
and regulate maternity benefits to as many classes 
of workers as practicable. 

Government’s policy ,in regard to wages l^is 
been stated as promotion of fair wage agree- 
ments. A Bill to fix minimum wages is at present 
before the Legislature. The Five-Year Plan 
proposes to standardize occupational terms and 
wages in all the major industries and to rationa- 
hze rates of dearness allowances. The tri- 
partite ' Industrial Committees which are being 
set up for each industry are to tackle the ques- 
tion of fixing fair wages successfully. 

Working Conditions. 

Measures to improve working conditions in- 
clude the restriction of work to an 8- hour 
day in mines ; a revision of the present Factories 
Act prescribing better standards in regard to 
lighting, ventilation, safety, health and welfare 
of workers ; a revision of the Mines Act to bring 
about a similar improvement in mines ; regula- 
tion by legislation of hours of work, rest periods 
and holidays with pay for workers in commercial 
undertakings, trarisport services and dock and 
municipal labour ; and the organization of 
adequate inspection services in the administra- 
tion and enforcement of labour laws. It is 
proposed by these means to regulate conditions 
in unorganized industries also and remedy 
defects noticed by the Labour Investigation 
Committee. 

As regards recruitment and terms of service, 
the plan proposed to eliminate contract labour 
as far as possible, to extend Employment Ex- 
change Services to all classes of workers and 
to evolve fair terms of service, particularly in 
regard to security of tenure, in agreement with 


employers and workers. The application of the 
principle of the Payment of Wages Act to as 
many industrial establishments as practicable is 
also intended. 

Worker’s Committee. 

With a view to promoting industrial peace, 
the plan contemplates legislation to enable the 
healthy growth of trade unionism, to provide 
for conciliation and adjudication of disputes 
and to appoint joint works committees to 
smoothen day-to-day difficulties in every under- 
taking. 

In labour welfare, the provision of canteens 
and creches, facilities for education and recrea- 
tion and the opening of health camps are em- 
phasized. 

The plan gives priority to securing a living 
wage, provision of housing, medical relief and 
welfare services, weekly rests ; holidays with pay, 
compensation for accidents and maternity bene- 
fits to plantation labour. Government have 
also proposed to set up an inquiry into the earn- 
ings of agricultural labourers. It has been 
stressed that benefits devised by the State should 
be extended to the vast mass of agricultural 
labour and not be confined to a section of workers 
only. 

A Practical Programme. 

** We are anxious that labour legislation 
should not outrun labour administration and 
that our labour laws should not be empty shells 
for lack of enforcement,” said Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
recently. The five-year plan has been moulded 
with an eye on its practicability and adminis- 
trative feasibility. It has gained the approval 
of Provinces and States, of employers and of 
workers. Some action on the lines formulated 
has already been taken and several legislative 
measures are and will soon be before the Legis- 
latures in the country. One can reasonably 
expect the satisfactory completion of the plan 
within the period of five years, if not ev«n earlier. 
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LABOUR CONCILIATION MACHINERY 
IN INDIA. 

The extent to which this machinery has suc- 
ceeded in averting strikes can be seen from the 
following statement of the cases it has dealt with 
from April 1946 to March 1947 : 


Month 

Strikes and 
threatened 
strikes 

Those 

amicably 

settled 

April 

1946 

39 

25 

May 

>> • • 

38 

23 

June 


18 

15 

July 

» • • 

19 

14 

August 

» • • 

10 

9 

September 

»> • • 

26 

23 

October 


24 

24 

November 


24 

22 

December 

»i • ♦ 

88 

81 

January 

1947 

41 

88 

February 

»» • • 

56 

47 

March (1st to 15th) 1947. 

16 

11 


Total 

889 

282 


Suicidal Attitude of Labour in India. 


Year 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

January to 
April 1947 


Man-days lost 
.. 2,842,000 
.. 8,447,000 
4,054,000 
..12,285,900 

.. 5,205,000 
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Special Article 


NOTE ON THE VARIOUS FOOD AND CASH 
CROPS AND THE TOTAL ESTIMATED 
VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
OF THE DOMINIONS. 

During the agricultural year 1855-56 F. (1946- 
47) the total acreage under cultivation in H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions was 245.21 lakhs of 
acres as against 253.88 lakhs of acres m 1354- 
55 F., showing a decrease of 8.67 lakhs acres or 
about 8.4 per cent. The decrease in acreage 
is due to unfavourable seasonal conditions. 
Considerable fall in acreage yields was reported 
under Rice, Jawar, Bajra and Ragi among the 
food crops; the Wheat crop has practically been 
damaged this year while there was a fall under 
Castor and Tobacco among the cash crops. 
Under Sugarcane, Gram and Pulses, however, 
there was appreciable increase in acreage against 
last year. Similarly the acreage under C otton 
marked slight increase against last year, though 
in case of cotton in particular, the acreage was 
still 28 per cent, less than that of five years 
average. 

Regarding the valuation of these agricultural 
products, the average prices prevailing in the 
markets in the months of Isfandar 1856 F. 
(January 1947) were taken. It shows that about 
Rs. 10,765 lakhs worth of agricultural produce 
was obtained as against Rs. 10,567 lakhs in 
1854-55 F. This, however, does not include 
the value of condiments, fruits, vegetables, 
fodder and other miscellaneous crops, for which 
no proper estimation could be made. 

The enclosed statement will give the details 
of the acreage, estimated yield and estimated 
value of different crops and their variations dur- 
ing the year 1854-55 F., and 1855-56 F. The 
weather condition and their effect on agriculture 
is dealt with in separate notes for 1854-55 F. 
and 1855-56 F. 

A few points may however be noted with 
regard to the following important crops of 
the Niian/s Dominions. 


(1) jRice. — The acreage under Rice came 
down from 14.19 lakhs of last year to 11.15 
lakhs of acres, in spite of the in crease in the 
irrigation sources in the important rice growing 
districts. The fall in acreage was due to un- 
favourable seasonal conditions. The estimated 
value of Rice amounted to Rs. 1,800 lakhs 
against Rs. 1,800 lakhs of last year. 

(2) Wheat. — Since the commencement of the 
2nd World War, the Wheat acreage of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions has declined due to one 
or other adverse conditions. The acreage as 
well as yield of Wheat crop have considerably 
fallen down during these years. The acreage 
under Wheat went down to 8.99 lakhs of acres 
from 4.85 lakhs of last year. But owing to 
rust attack during the current year almost all 
over the State the outturn of this crop is 
greatly reduced. The total outturn of Wheat 
is estimated at 6 thousand tons as against 52 
thousand tons of last year, showing a decrease 
of 88.0 per cent., and its value is estimated 
at about Rs. 27 lakhs against 242 lakhs last year. 

(8) Jawar. — The continuous fall in Jawar acre- 
age in the Dominions in spite of the Grow More 
Food campaign deserves serious consideration. 
There is a fall of about 6.51 lakhs of acres under 
Jawar as compared to that of last year, the total 
acreage being 68.12 lakhs against 74.68 lakhs of 
last year. But the total output of Jawar is 
proportionately high as compared to last year, 
and its value is estimated at about Rs. 1,975 
lakhs against Rs. 1,754 lakhs last year. 

(4) Other Cereals. — ^Among other cereals the 
acreage under Bajra, Ragi and Maize has also 
been reduced as against last year. 

(5) Gram and Other Pulses. — Under Gram and 
other pulses the acreage has, however, been 
increased by 2.59 lakhs as against last year. 

(6) Oilseeds. — ^Amongst oilseeds the acreage 
under Linseed and Sesamum has reported slight 
increase against last year, but Rape and Mustard, 
Groundnut and Castor has decreased compared 
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to the acreage of the last year. Owing to the 
great rise in prices of all oilseeds the total value 
is estimated to about Rs. 3,Q7S lakhs against 
Rs. 8,883 lakhs last year. 

(7) Cotton . — The acreage under Cotton has 
increased by 8.1 per cent, against last year, 
but comparing the five years average figures it is 
still less by 28 per cent. Its value in lint is 
estimated at Rs. 558 lakhs against Rs. 411 lakhs 
last year. 

(8) Sugarcane . — The acreage under Sugarcane 
is reported to be 91 thousand acres against 
77 thousand acres of last year and the value was 
Rs. 703 lakhs as against Rs. 632 lakhs last year. 
This value of Sugarcane is only based on gur 
price and not sugar price. 


(9) Tobacco . — The acreage under Tobacco 
has considerably fallen by 66 per cent, against 
last year, the total acreage being 28 thousand 
against 88 thousand of last year. Reasons for 
this great fall are under enquiry. The estimated 
outturn is about 6 thousand tons as compared 
with 19 thousand tons of last year, showing 
a decrease of 18 thousand or 68 per cent. Its 
value is estimated at about Rs. 170 lakhs as against 
Rs. 396 lakhs last year. It may, however, be 
noted that the price of Tobacco this year has 
increased by 48 per cent, over last year. 

The other details may be seen in the following 
Statement. 

Mazher Husain. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE AREA, QUANTITY AND VALUE OP IMPORTANT CROPS IN H.E.H. THE 
NIZAM’S DOMINIONS FOR , THE YEAR 1866*56 F. AND 1864-56 F. 


Seri 
al 
^ . 

Crops 

Area in acres 
(in THO'trSANDS) 

Quantity of 

PRODUCE (in 
THOUSANDS OF 
TONS) 

Markei' rates in Isfandar 
(JanuaryI 

Total value of 
PRODUCE (in 
LAKHS OF Rupees) 

1855-56 

provi- 

sional 

1354-65 

revised 

fig. 

1855-56 

provi- 

sional 

145-554 

revised 

fig- 

1855-56 

1854-55 

Per cent 

1355-50 

1854-55 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 







Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p 




1 

Rice 

1,115 

1,419 

360 

480 

88 11 0 

40 3 0 

Per palla 

1,800 

1,800 









of 120 srs. 



2 

Wheat . . 

390 

485 

6 

52 

47 10 0 

49 14 0 

do 

27 

242 

8 

Barley . . 

8 

8 

1 

1 



do 



4 

Jawar . . 

6,812 

7,463 

930 

847 

22 12 0 

22 8 0 

do 

1,975 

1,754 

6 

Bajra 

1,012 

1,208 

66 

105 

23 2 0 

22 4 0 

do 

140 

218 

0 

5 » 9 ‘ •• 

89 

116 

10 

14 

21 0 0 

20 2 0 

do 

20 

24 

7 

Maize 

852 

369 

26 

34 

22 15 0 

28 6 0 

do 

56 

74 

8 

Gram , . . . . . 

804 

884 

84 

105 

46 6 0 

30 3 0 

do 

364 

296 

9 

Other foodgrains & 











pulses . . 

4,948 

4,785 

898 

460 

56 11 0 

32 5 0 

do 

2,079 

1,887 


Total foodgrain 

15,629 

16,772 

1,875 

2,099 




6,961 

6,796 

10 

Linseed 

670 

616 

47 

42 

17 7 0 

13 12 0 

Mds. of 

229 

161 






f 



40 srs. 



11 

Sesamum 

728 

681 

50 

48 

69 5 0 

58 18 0 

Palla of 

828 

268 









120 srs. 



12 

Rape & ^Mustard 

4 

6 








18 

Groundnut 

2,485 

2,436 

688 

748 

89 6 0 

85 16 o' 

do 

2,822 

2,^9 

14 

Castor . . 

704 

, 607 

56 

57 

16 5 0 

12 12 0 

Mds. of 

251 

'208 

15 

Cotton seed 



99 

90 

8 15 0 

6 11 0 

40 srs. 
do 

248 

197 

16 

i Other oilseeds 

1,082 

1,060 

69 

67 







Total oilseeds 

6,668 

5,501 

968 

1,052 




8,878 

3,888 

17 

Condiments 

488 

860 








18 

Sugarcane 

91 

77 

142 

151 

17 ii 0 

14 is 0 

Mds. of 

*708 

682 

19 

Cotton (bales of 40 







40 STS. 




lbs. each). 

2,240 

2,166 

264 

251 

42 5 0 

82 12 0 

do 

558 

411 

20 

Other fibres 

2 

270 









Total 

2,821 

2,872 


151 




1,261 

1,048 






Bales 











261 






21 

Tobacco 

28 

83 

6 

10 

100 15 0 

70 12 0 

Mds. of 

ITO 

896 









40 8T8. 



22 

Fodder crop 











y 

125 

86 








28 

Fruits & vegetables J 










24 

Miscellaneous crops 

865 

76 





•• 


• • 


Total 

608 

248 


19 

•• 



170 

806 


Grand total 

24,621 

25,888 

2,981 

3,821 

.. 

- 

.. 

10,766 

10,567 


Cotton bales 



264 

251 



•• 
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News in Brief 


HYDERABAD ROAD TRANSPORT. 

The Nizam’s State Railway has set apart 
two crores of rupees for purchasing 420 buses in 
order to augment its Road Transport Department 
services throughout the State. Thirty double- 
deckers and 75 single-decker buses envisaged in 
the scheme are already on the roads and about 
200 more buses are expected to be delivered by 
the end of 1948. 

' THE HYDERABAD SALES TAX. 

The Hyderabad Luxury Tax Bill came into 
force on 1-10-1947. According to this Act, 
a tax at the rate of ^ anna in the rupee is levied 
on every dealer on his turnover in luxury goods. 
The schedule of goods that comes within the 
purview of the Act contains 28 articles, includ- 
ing cosmetics, motor cars, jewelleries, fountain 
pens, cameras, films, musical instruments, gra- 
mophones, watches, clocks and sports goods. 

THE HYDERABAD VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 

The Administration Report of the Veterinary 
Department for 1855 Fasli says : 

The Veterinary Department continued the 
work of investigating the cause of contagious 
diseases such as Rinderpest, Tuberculosis, Liver- 
fluke, etc., in collaboration with the Imperial 
Veterinary Research Institute, Mukteswar. 
During the year 1855 Fasli, inoculations aggre- 
gating 8,51,195 were given for inununising 
live-stock against diseases, but in spite of the 
steps taken 11,201 deaths from contagious 
diseases and 6,865 from other causes were re- 
gistered. 

The work connected with the improvement of 
live-stock continued on a moderate scale. In 
view of the urgent need for the improvement in 
quality and number of live-stock in the State, 
schemes for the establishment of breeding farms 
in Aurangabad, Raichur, Mahbubnagar (for 
sheep), Udgir and Osmanabad were sanctioned 
during the year, 


The Anti-Liver-Fluke scheme made good 
progress and in a number of villages mass treat- 
ment of cattle aggregating 1,05,707 was under- 
taken. 

The Veterinary College affiliated to the Os- 
mania University started funetioning during 
the year. 

CO -OPERATIVE HOUSING IN BOMBAY. 

The Government of Bombay has passed orders 
in regard to certain recommendations of the 
Bombay Provincial Housing Advisory Commit- 
tee concerning assistance to co-operative housing 
societies, announced in June this year. Co- 
operative housing societies constructing tene- 
ments consisting of two living rooms and a 
kitchen (with other amenities) or of a smaller 
size may be granted loans at 8 per cent, or half 
per cent, less than the Government borrowing 
rate, whichever is higher. These loans may 
be to the extent’ of 75 per cent, of the value of 
the land and building in the case of tenant co- 
partnership and to the extent of 60 per cent, 
in the case of other societies. Those societies 
constrticting tenements of higher standards may 
he given loans to the extent of 50 per cent, of the 
value of the land and buildings at the rate of half 
per cent, above the hank rate provided the hank 
rate is not lower than the rate at which Government 
has itself borrowed on the last occasion when giving 
loans. The period of repayment of loans to co- 
operative housing societies should be 25 years. 

KASHMIR TO DEVELOP PETROL 
INDUSTRY. 

The Kashmir State is contemplating measures 
to make itself self-sufficient in petrol. “ There 
are several spots which we intend to work up 
in order that we may become self-sufficient in 
petrol” said Mr. R. L. Batra, Deputy Prime 
Minister of Kashmir State. 

One of the spots, he revealed, was near Resh- 
amkhana in Srinagar, which was discovered years 
ago by labourers while digging the foundation 
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of a house. Sir Michael O’Dwyer at that time 
offered to extract the oil on a contract basis, but 
the State authorities did not accept his offer. 

INFORMATION FILMS OF INDIA. 

The Government of India have decided to 
revive the information films of India (including 
the Indian News Parade). 

This was a Government organisation for the 
production and distribution in India and abroad 
of short information films and a weekly news 
reel. This organisation, which had come into 
being during the war, was abolished in April, 
1946. The position has since been reviewed and 
it is felt that the value of this medium of visual 
publicity in the furtherance of the constructive 
activities of the Government, particularly at 
the present juncture, should not be lost. Pre- 
liminary work is well under way and it is hoped 
to commence exhibition of short films and news 
reels at an early date. 

NEW POLICY FOR FOOD IMPORTS 
INTO INDIA. 

One of the main recommendations of the 
recently appointed high-power Food-Grains 
Policy Committee, is that in 1948, India should 
not indent for more than a maximum of two 
million tons of foodgrains from abroad. 

In the past, especially during the last two 
deficit years, the country’s food requirements 
deficit has been four and odd million tons. 

JAMSHEDPUR IRON AND STEEL. 

The total approximate production of iron and 
steel at the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jam- 
shedpur duriiig the month of September, 1947 
was : pig iron 73,000 tons ; steel ingots 67,200 
tons; and finished steel 52,900 tons. 

ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS IN 
MYSORE. 

The scheme of electrifying the 90-mile rail 
strip between Bangalore and Mysore is reported 
to be making good progress. An English firm 


of electrical engineers, on orders from the State 
Government, is already surveying the scheme, 
and it is expected that this survey will be com- 
pleted within the next three months. The 
survey report is expected to be ready by the 
end of January, 1948, when the Government 
will take up the scheme for execution. 

GOLD IN SIND. 

The Government of Sind is exploring the 
possibilities of a gold industry in the Province 
and a prospective site has been reserved near 
Hajapuri on the Sind-Cutch border. The 
Customs authorities have been asked to prevent 
the removal of gold dust from the prospective 
site. 

CONTROL OVER EXPORT OF PEPPER 
REMOVED. 

The Government of India have removed 
control over the export of pepper with effect 
from October 18, 1947. 

INDIA GETS REPARATIONS FROM 
GERMANY. 

The United States zone of Germany sent over 
5,000 tons of manufactured goods as reparations 
to 11 nations, including India, during the first 
half of October, the fortnightly report of the 
U.S. Military Government announced recently. 
The goods came from 17 plants in the zone. 

GOLD BAR FOUND IN BOMBAY DOCK. 

A Bombay Port Trust dredger found in the 
basin of Victoria Dock another gold bar, weigh- 
ing 28 pounds and valued at Rs. 1,80,000. This 
was stated to be the 17th gold bar to be recover- 
ed from the sea after the disastrous dockyard 
explosion in 1944. • 

The dredger had found 16 gold bars in October 
and November last year, 
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HALF OF HUMANITY CLOSE TO 
STARVATION LINE. 

Half the people of the world are living close to , 
the starvation line, and 40 per cent, of those near 
starvation are children, Mr. Chester Bowles, 
Chairman of the International Advisory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Appeal for Children, 
told a Press Conference. 

E<iYPTIAN RICE FOR EAST ASIA. 

Rice for Britain’s East Asian colonies valued 
at 2,600,000 dollars is being provided by Egypt 
under exchange with Britain by which Egypt 
receives two ship-loads of wheat of equi- 
v^alent value. 

This appears to be the position arising out of 
the clarification of a report in London that 
Britain has “ virtually made herself responsible 
for certain Egyptian dollar imports estimated 
at about $ 8,000,000.” 

WHEAT ACREAGE IN AUSTRALIA. 

The Minister for Commerce and Agriculture. 
Mr. Pollard, stated that the estimated area sown 
with wheat in Australia this year is 15,500,000 
acres, compared with 13,803,000 acres average 
for the 10 years before the war. 

HEAVY WHEAT HARVEST IN 
AUSTRALIA. 

Australian authorities say that India will 
receive substantial quantities of wheat from 
Australia under the present heavy harvest. 
The British Government suggested that part 
of Australia’s wheat allotted to Britain should be 
diverted to India. The Australian authorities 
replied that the current wheat crop was good 
enough to meet the re<juirements both of India 
and Britain. 

THE FIRST CENSUS IN IRAQ. 

The first general census in the history of Iraq 
was taken recently while Iraqi citizens observed 
a dawn-to-dusk curfew and the country’s borders 
were closed. Twenty-five thousand officials and 
college students carried out the census. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
LARGE DAMS. 

The Dominion of India will be one of the 20 
countries of the world participating in the third 
International Congress on Large Dams, which 
will begin its session on 10th June, 1948, at 
Stockholm. Sweden. The Central Board of 
Irrigation, Simla, is the National Committee of 
the Congress for India, to which intending parti- 
cipants from India are required to send their 
preliminary applications in this connection. 

U. S. SCIENTIFIC EXPORT 
ASSOCIATION. 

The U. S. Export- Import Bank has announced 
its authorisation of a revolving credit of 
$ 2,500,000 to the U. S. .Scientiftc Export Ass6- 
ciation - manufacturers of scientific equipment 

111 order to finance its sales abroad. The 
credit is to assist the Association in a plan to 
give credit to foreign customers who make 
numerous small purchases. The Association 
will conduct its own system of credits and col- 
lections, subject to tlie supervision of the Bank. 

REVIVAL OF JAPANESE TRADE. 

According to a statement by the Director- 
General of the Japanese Board of Trade, trade 
between Japan and the sterling countries will 
be on a barter system. Japan has bought 
cotton from India and goods are being sent 
there in exchange, and negotiations for similar 
deals are stated to be taking place between 
Japan and Australia. 

MORE WOMEN SHAREHOLDERS THAN 
MEN. 

W^omen in the United, States are beginning to 
outnumber men as shareholders in the nation’s 
biggest industries and their individual holdings 
also show substantial increases, according to a 
recent survey conducted by the Women In- 
vestors in America, Inc., a private research 
organisation not engaged in selling securities. 

At the begiiming of the war, women held 
about half the nation’s industrial equities ; 
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they now own possibly as much as three^fifths. 
This increase is due to the fact that women not 
only outnumber men in the population, but 
outlive them, 68 years being the life expectancy 
for women, 68 for men. Another reason is that 
when bond and savings bank interest rates 
dropped, many women living on fixed incomes 
switched to stocks for higher returns. 

LATEST IN FREIGHT PLANES. 

A new type of freight aeroplane has been 
designed and built in Britain which will revo- 
lutionise the transport of goods by air. 

The outstanding feature is its detachable 
hold which can be used as a road trailer as soon 
the machine lands. This hold is about 10 feet 
long and 4J feet in width and depth and is fitted 
with removable road wheels. 

This flying-box car is powered by four Cirrus 
Minor motors, giving a speed of 130 m.p.h. 
The maximum range is 800 miles. The box 
carries loads up to one ton, and insulated and 
refrigerated boxes can be built to carry peri- 
shable food cargoes. 

U.S. POPULATION GROWTH. 

Population growth last year was the largest 
in any year in U. S. history, according to the 
estimates of the Census l^urcau. The estimated 
population of the country on January 1, 1947, 
was 142,678,000, which was 2,279,000 greater 
than a year earlier. 

WORLD SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 

• The Socialist Party of India has received an 
invitation from the Socialist- Information and 
Liaison Office, London, to send* its delegation to 
the next International Socialist Conference to 
be held at Antwerp on November 28, 1947. 

ELECTRIC CUM-PETROL CAR. 

The British manufacturers’ answer to inde- 
finite petrol rationing is a petrol and electric- 


driven car. It is called “ Petlec ” and was 
designed in 1945. 

With a petrol engine of small horse-power 
and a medium-sized electric engine, the car has 
a speed of about 50 i^i.p.h. The petrol range 
is 85 m.p.g. 

HUMAN MILK BANKS. 

A “ human milk bank ” whereby the lives of 
hundreds of delicate babies are saved yearly 
has been so successful that a similar bank is 
being opened in Cardiff. 

Milk is stored in refrigerators and pasteurised 
before use. It will keep perfectly as long . as 
one year. Supplies arc sent to any hospital 
or institution where a sickly or premature child 
needs human milk to save its life and the mother 
cannot provide it. It is estimated that the 
bank will save at least ten lives yearly in 
Cardiff alone. 

OWNERSHIP OF RAIL TRANSPORT. 

Nearly 45 per. cent of the world’s rail transport 
is under public ownership. 

THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ORGANIZATION. 

The Dominion of India will - be one of the 
members of the Executive Board of the proposed 
International Trade Organisation, thus securing 
for itself a permanent seat on this important 
international body. 

CHINESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. 

The Chinese Government intends to utilise the 
five million dollar loan eannarked to it by the 
U. S. Export and Import Bank for construction of 
four projects — the reconstruction of the new 
Tanguku harbour near Tientsin, the develop- 
ment of the Canton-Hankow and Chekiang - 
Kiangsi Railways, importation of raw cotton 
for industrial purposes, and construction of an 
additional large electricity plant in Shanghai, 
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Personalities 


Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 

The forthcoming session of the Indian Eco- 
nomic Conference in Calcutta on December 22, 
23 and 24 will be inaugurated by the Governor 
of West Bengal, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 

This will be on the morning of December 22. 
It will be followed by an address of welcome by 
Mr. P. N. Kanerjec, Vice-Chancellor rf the 
Calcutta University, and the presidential address 
of Dr. P, S. Lokanathan. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to a 
discussion on elieap money policy. On the next 
two days there will be discussions on “ Commer- 
cial Policy for India” and “ Problems of Agricul- 
tural Labour.” A symposium is being organised 
by the reception committee on State and Na- 
tionalisation, over which Mr. N. R. Sarkar will 
preside. 

Sir Padainpat Shighaiiia. 

The Annual Conference of the All- India 
Conrmerce Association will be held under the 
auspices of the Lucknow University on 25th, 
2Gth and 27th December, 19 i7, under the pre- 
sidentship of Sir Padainpat Singhania. Sub- 
jects for discussion include Indian Taxation 
Policy, Planning of India’s Foreign Trade, Aboli- 
tion of Zamindari and Indian Railway Transport. 
The Conference is o}>cn to members and dele- 
gates . 

Sir Stafford Cripps. 

The appointment of a new chief for economic 
planning in the U.K. clearly suggests that the 
growing multiplicity of planning committees 
was not leading to more effective planning. 
This was largely because there was a division of 
Cabinet responsibility between domestic and 
overseas planning, the latter covering the sub- 
ject of balance of payments. This division has 
now been ended by domestic planning being 
5 


taken away from the Lord President of the 
Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison who can concen- 
trate on his duties as Leader of the House and 
co-ordinator in matters other than economic 
and giving overall responsibility to the new 
Minister for Economic Affairs, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, lately President of the Board of Trade. 

The principal difTiculty in overseas planning, 
that IS, covering the balance of payments and 
export trade, was the interest of the Treasury 
officials who considered themselves responsible 
not only for all matters involving foreign pay- 
ments but also for the Board of Trade Foreign 
Office. Although the responsibility for overseas 
planning is now in the hands of one person, 
together with domestic planning, the Premier 
has recognised that the overriding importance 
of economic affairs at the present time and the 
impossibility of putting one of his colleagues 
over the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Foreign Secretary, makes it necessary for him- 
self personally to become the Chairman of the 
new Ministerial Committee on Economic Plan- 
ning, which will be concerned both with domes- 
tic and ovei’seas matters. This is an organisa- 
tional device, since the Premier will look to his 
“senior colleagues ” to carry the real burden 
of work. Sir Stafforil becomes, in effect, the 
Premier’s Deputy on economic affairs, required 
to give his undivided attention to economic pro- 
blems at home and abroad, and will need a 
strong hand to make his departmental colleagues 
understand the need of national, as opposed 
to departmental, planning. At the official level, 
the new Minister will take over the respons- 
ibility for the central economic planning staff 
recently set up, the economic information unit 
and the economic section of the Cabinet Secre- 
tariat, in addition to other inter-dejiartmental 
committees. Time is running extremely short, 
but the general comment is that, perhaps, now 
the Government will get down to serious and 
effective planning. 
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Sir ( . V, Raman. 

Sir C. V. Raman has been chosen to serve on 
the World Bank Advisory Council as a coimciUor 
for a period of two years. 

Mr. V. M. Bhatt. 

Mr. V. M, Bhatt, formerly Sir William Wed- 
derburn scholar, Lord Northcote and Sir Gouri- 
shanker Gold Medalist of the University of 
Bombay, has proceeded to Shanghai to assume 
the post of Economic Affairs Officer in the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. Mr. Bhatt was Senior Assistant 
Secretary of the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry and on its behalf 
, attended the international Business Conference 
at Rye, New York, as Secretary and Adviser. 

Mr. N. Sundaresan. 

Mr. N. Sundaresan, Financial Adviser to the 
Indian Embassy in Washington, has been elected 
as one of the four Vice-Chairmen of the Board 
of Governors of the World Bank. 

Mr. A, D. Gonvala. 

The Government of India has appointed a 
Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. A. D. 
Gorwala, a member of the Commodity Prices 
Board, for devising a scheme for the recruitment 
and training of administrative personnel urgently 


needed by the Government, Mr. R. L. Gupta, 
Director-General of Food, and Mr, M. J. Desai 
in charge of the Administrative Training School, 
are the members of the committee, while Mr. 
L. K. Jha, Deputy Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, is the Secretary. 

Dr. T. G. Shimame. 

Dr. T. G. Shirname. Dy. Agricultural Market- 
ing Adviser to the Government of India, has 
been appointed Agricultural Marketing Adviser 
to the Dominion Gov'ernment. 

Sir Archibald Rowlands. 

Sir Archibald Rowlands, Financial Adviser 
to the Pakistan Government, was in Bombay 
recently on an important mission connected with 
the stabilisation of hnances of the Pakistan 
Government. 

Dr. L. C. Jaw. 

Dr. L. C. Jain has been appointed Economic 
Adviser to the newly created Ministry of Relief 
and Rehabilitation, Government of India. 

Mr. St. John Turner, 

Mr. St. John Turner, Adviser to the Bank of 
England, arrive<l in Karachi at the invitation 
of the Pakistan Government to advise it on 
financial matters. 
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Current Statistics 

Survey of Business Conditions in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
for the Month of July, 1947 (Shahrewar, 1356 F.) 


I. GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

Since a few months a regulai upward trend 
in price market is noticeable. The general 
index number of wholesale prices in the city of 
Hyderabad rose from 812 points in January, 
1947 to 366 points in July 1947, thereby bringing 
about a rise of 54 points during a period of 
seven months. Consequently the working class 
cost of living also showed a rising tendency. 
The living index number of the city of Hyderabad 
stood at 188 points in July, 1947 as against 133 
points in June, 1947 and 122 points in July, 1946. 
A slight decrease in the Bullion Market was 
marked in July, 1947 when compared to last 
month. 


II. PAPER CURRENCY AND COINS. 

2. Gross notes issued and earrency reserve : — 
During the month under survey, the value of 
notes in gross circulation amounted to 
Rs. 4580.25 lakhs as against Rs. 4824.97 
lakhs in the last month, thereby showing a fall 
of Rs. 244.72 lakhs. The percentage of Cash 
Reserve to gross notes in circulation being 86 . 69 
per cent, or a fall of 2,69 per cent, compared 
to June, 1947 (Amardad. 1856 F.). 

Comparative figures of gross notes in circula- 
tion and composition of the Reserve is given in 
the following table ; — 


FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES. 





COMPOSITION OF THE RESERVE 

Percentage 
of Cash 

Months 

Gross 
notes in 

Gold 

CASH 

Securities 

Reserve to 
gross notes 
in circula- 
tion 


circulation 


Silver 

Govt, 
of India 

Nizam’s 

Govt. 

July. 1947 

4580.25 


Rs. B.G. 
1440.99 

Rs. O.S. 
234.93 

1 

2824.25 

1 

80.07 

36.59 

June, 1947 

4824.97 

•• 

1545.99 

849.65 

2824.25 

105.07 

89.28 

July, 1946 

4867.94 


1804.79 

210.29 

2797.80 

55. or 

41.42 


stationary. 

8. NoUs in circulation.~~0( the total notes 
issued, 98.09 per cent, went into active circula- 
tion in July, 1947 as against 97.81 per cent, in 
May, 1947. A contraction in note circulation 
to the extent of Rs. 226.87 lakhs or about 4.79 
per cent, also took place. 


The cash holdings in B.G. converted into 
O.S. decreased by Rs. 105.00 during the month 
under review while the cash holdings in O.S. 
recorded a decrease of Rs. 114.72 lakhs com- 
pared to the preceding 'month. The value of 
the securities of Government of India and 
the Nizam’s Government remained 
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Absorption and contraction of currency 
together with their percentages for July, 1947, 
June, 1947 and July, 1946 are noted below : 


FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES. 


No. 1 

Particulars | 

July 1 
1947 1 

June 1 
1947 1 

July 

1940 

1 

1 

Total notes 

1 




issued 

4580.25 

4824 97 

4807.94 

2 

Total notes in 
circulation . . 

4492.85 

4719.22 

4786.84 

3 

Absorption ( -f ) 
or Contracn.( — ) 

— 220 37 ! 

58.01 

-15.19 

4 

Percentage of 

2 to 3 

— 4 79 %| 

1 /o 

- 0.31% 


4. Notes withdrawn, - Th(‘ following table 
gives the value of notes of different denomina- 
tions withdrawn from circulation. 


FIGURES IN thousands OF RUPEES. 


Months 

1 Re. 

1 1 

1 1 
1 5 1 

Rs. 1 
10 1 

Rs. 

KM) 

1 Rs.' 

I 1000 

July, 1947 . . 

5175 

3 ' 

1373 J 

0 


June, 1047 

4060 ! 

1 I 

810 

4 


July, 1040 

3445 i 

855.0 1 

1 3 ' 

1 

2 1 

1 


The heavy withdrawal of one-rupee notes 
continued for the reasons noted previously. 

5. Denomination of notes issued . — The value 
of notes of different denominations issued for 
eirculation to the Hyderabad State Bank during 
the month tinder report, the previous month 
and the same month of last year arc given below : 


VALUE IN LAKHS OF RUPEES. 


Months 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 

5 

10 

100 

1000 

July. 1947 

50 





June, 1947 

35 


! 



July, 1940 

36 

a 

30 

1 


1 


6. Coins.- (A) Gold coins : — The value of 
Gold coins issued for circulation in July, 1947, 
June, 1947 and July. 1946 is as follows: — 


VALUE IN O.S.' RUPEES. 


! Ashrafi full 


Months 


No. 

i 

Value 

July, 1947 . . 

47 

5,640 

June, 1947 

108 

12,960 

July, 1946 

16 

1,920 


(B) Rupees and subsidiary coins.- The follow- 
ing table gives the value of coins, issued coins 
withdrawn and absorption of small coins for 
the month of July, 1947 and the comparative 
figures for the preceding month and the corres- 
ponding month of previous year. 


Statement. 


Ashrafi, \ 

Ashrafi, | 

Ashrafi, ^ 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

37 

2,257 

45 

1,895 

204 

8,264 

26 

1,585 

98 

2,983 

866 

5,856 

7 

427 

5 

155 

17 

272 


VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES. 


Particulars 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

i 

Four- 

anaa 

pieees 

Two- 

anna 

pieces 

One- 

anna 

pieceff 

Piece 

Total 

Coins issued ; 
July, 1947 . . 






5 

5 

June, 1947 . . 




6 

12 

8 

26 

July, 1946 

. , 

2 

30 

2 

88 

9 

157 

Coins with- 
drawn 

July, 1947 

102 

14 

61 

22 

19 

1 

219 

June, 1947 

48 

15 

88 

12 

11 


119 

July, 1946 

74 

8 

9 

3 

4 

’* 

98 

Absorption of 
small coins : 
July, 1947 

2 

1 

19 

40 

10 

92 

5 

108 

June, 1947 

; 1 

19 


18 

21 

, 6 

104 

July, 1946 

1 “ 

11 

48 1 

22 


8 

120 
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III. BANKING STATISTICS. 

7. Joint-stock hanks, liabilities and cash 
holdings.— For the week ending 25th July, 1947, 
the total liabilities and cash holdings of 24 
reporting joint-stock banks (working in H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions) amounted to 
Rs. 8998.14 lakhs and Rs. 512.90 lakhs res- 
pectively while the total value of advances made 
in the Dominions and the bills purchased and 
discounted stood at Rs. 1015.11 lakhs and 
Rs. 50.06 lakhs, respectively. 

8. Cash balance of Government. — The cash 
balance of Government with the Hyderabad 
State Bank and the Government TVeasunes 
on the last day of the month under report stood 
at Rs. 418.59 lakhs and Rs. 113.88 lakhs, res- 
pectively as against Rs. 298.14 lakhs and 
Rs. 132.60 lakhs, respectively in the last month. 

9. Co-operative banks and societies. —Dur- 
ing the month under survey, the capital reserve 
of 14 reporting co-operative banks amounted to 
Rs. 7.52 lakhs, while the value of Deposit and 
Loans held at the end of the month under report 
(from non-members and members in individual 
capacity, banks, societies and (Government) 
stood at Rs. 18.82 lakhs. The cash held in 


hand and at Bank amounted to Rs. 1.06 lakhs. 
IV PRICES. 

10. Wholesale prices in the city of Hyderabad. 
—Compared to June. 1917, the average index 
number of cereals, pulses and sugar remained 
unchanged at 282, 332 and 185 points, respective- 
ly in the month under report. Average index 
number of other food articles advanced by 25 
points, mainly due to abnormal rise in prices 
of onions, potatoes and ginger, thereby bring- 
ing about an increase of 12 points in the index 
number of all food group. 

The average index number of oil-seeds and 
building materials decreased by 1 and 11 point, 
respectively, while those of vegetable oils and 
cotton manufactures shot up by 29 and 17 points 
respectively. Index number of cotton raw, 
hides and skm and other ra\y and manufac- 
tured articles remained unchanged. The aver- 
age index number of all non-food shot up by 
7 points compared to last month. 

The general index number for July, 1947 (on 
base August, 1939 — 100) stood at 866 points 
as agaimst 356 points m June, 1947 and 274 
points in Jiil,v, 1946. 


(AUGUST, 1989=^100). 


s. 

No. 

Groups 

No. of 
items 

Index Numbers : 


( + ) or(~ 

COMPARED 

-) AS 
WITH 

July, 

1947 

June. 

1947 

■Tilly, 

1946 

June, 

1947 


July, 

1946 

1 

Cereals 

10 

282 

282 

279 




3 

2 

Pulses 

6 

332 

332 

210 




22 

8 

Sugar 

2 

185 

185 

146 




39 

4 

Other food 

16 

432 

407 

284 

-i 

25 


148 


ALL FOOD . . 

84 

859 

347 

265 

1 

T‘ 

12 

+ 

94 

5 

Oil-seeds 

5 

505 

506 

269 

— 

1 


286 

6 

Vegetable oil 

4 

524 

195 

27(5 

f 

29 


218 

7 

1 Raw cotton . . 

1 

250 

250 

200 1 


+ 

50 

8 

Cotton manufacture 

5 

325 

308 

290 

'1- 

17 


35 

9 

Hides & skins 

2 

347 

347 

845 



d- 

2 

10 

Building materials 

8 

284 

245 

281 

— 

11 


47 

11 

Other raw & mfgd. articles. . 

7 

269 

269 

294 




25 


ALL NON-FOOD 

82 

874 

367 

284 


7 

+ 

90 


GENERAL INDEX 










NUMBER . . 

66 

866 

1 856 

274 


10 

1 


92 
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The following graph shows the trend of general 
index numbers of wholesale prices in the city of 
Hyderabad for the period February to July, 
1947. 
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1 1 , Retail prices, — Data. 

During the month under report, tho prices of 
Paddy, Wheat, Maize, Grain, Tuar and Salt 
went up while thoM* of Ilajra and Ragi declined. 
Prices of the other remaining commodities re- 
mained unchanged compared to last month. 


Retail prices of the ten main commodities in 
seers and chataks per O.S. rupee with their 
index numbers are given in the following table. 





Price 

FOR 

Index No. 

s. 

No. 

Commodities 

Base 






pnce 

July, 

June, 

July, 

June, 



Aug., 

1939 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

] 

Coarse rice , . 

7- 3 

3- 1 

3— 1 

235 

235 

2 

Paddy 

14-12 

4-15 

S- 5 

209 

270 

S 

Wheat 

7- 5 

2- 2 

2— 3 

344 

334 

4 

Jawar 

10- 0 

5- 3 1 

5- 4 

180 

190 

5 

liajra 

10- 8 

5- 3 

3- 2 

202 

' 205 

e 

Ragi 

n- 5 

5-14 

5-13 

193 

195 

7 

Maize 

10-13 

5- 8 

5-10 

197 

192 

8 

Gram 

7-10 

1 - 4 

2- 7 

339 

318 

9 

Tuar 

10- 1 

2-10 

2-11 

388 

374 

10 

Salt 

GENERAL ! 

8-13 

5- 7 

' 3-14 

162 

150 


' INDEX No. 1 




261 

' 246 


The trend of general index numbers of retail 
prices of the above commodities during the 
period February to July, 1947 is shown in the 
following graph. 
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V. BULLION MARKET. 

12. Prices of Gold and Silver , — The minimum 
and maximum prices of gold in July, 1947 
ranged from Rs. 182 to Rs. 186 per tola while 
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those of silver oscillated between Rs. 185 and 
Rs. 190 per hundred tolas. 


Months 



l^>west Highest 


8ilv£r for . 

IirNDRKD TOI.AS 

Lowest j Higlicst 


Feb., 1947. 

120 

0 

0 

132 

0 

0 

:i8i 

0 

0 

March, 1047 

120 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

|l84 

0 

0 

April, 1947. 

127 

8 

0 

135 

0 

0 

192 

8 

0 

May, 1947 . 

134 

0 

0 

135 

8 

0 

1194 

0 

0 

June, 1947 . 

135 

0 

0 

138 

0 

0 

{185 

0 

0 

July, 1047 . 

132 

0 

0 

136 

0 

0 

|185 

0 

0 


180 

190 

203 

203 

103 

190 


VI. B.G. EXCHANGE RATES. 

In the month of report the B.G. highest buying 
and selling prices stood at Rs. 116-18-6 and 
Rs. 116-14-6, respectively. ‘ 


Months 

Buvino 

Selling 

Lowest ! 

1 

Highest i 

i 

Lowest 

1 

j Highest 

July, 1947 

116 12 6 

f 

illC 13 6 

116 13 6 

116 14 6 

June, 1947 

IIG 12 6 

116 12 6 

!110 13 6 

116 13 6 

July, 1046 

no 11 0 

116 11 0 

116 12 0 

116 12 0 


VII. SHARE MARKET. 

14. The following statement gives the quota- 
tions for the Government promissory notes and 
for other shares on the last days of June and 
July, 1947. 


PARTICULARS 

LAST DAY OF 


June, 1047 

July. 

1947 

Governmetit Securities 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

N. G. P. 24 % . . 

101- 91 

105- 5 

do 8 % .. 

108- 0 

102-12 

do 2\ % .. 

100- 5 

100-10 

Banking : 

G. Raghunathmui Bank 



(O.S. 100-50 pd) 

50- 0 

50- 0 

Hyd. Bank (O.S. 50) 

51- 0 

61- 0 

State Bunk (O.S. 100) 

130- 8 

127- 0 

Railways : 



N- S. Railway 5% (O.S. 250) . . 
do 6% do 

950- 0 

950- 0 

500- 0 

509- 0 

Textiles : 



Azamjahi Mills (O.S. 100) 

301- 8 

807- 8 

D. B. R. Mills (B.G. 100) 

225- 0 

227- 0 

M S. K. mills (B.G. 10) old . 

87- 0 

98- 0 

Osman Shahi (B.G. 100) 

296- 0 

810- 8 

R. B. Pooma Mills (B.G. 100) . 

105- 0 

105- 0 

Sugar : 



Nuam Sugar Ord. (O.S. 25) . . 

50- 0 

50- 4 

do (O.S. 2.5-15 pd.) . 

30- 8 

80- 0 

do pref. (O.S. 25) 5% . . 

39- 0 

89- 0 

do „ (O S. 25-15 pd.)4% 
Salar Jung Sugar (O.S. 50-85 

18- 8 

18- 8 

pd.) 

21- 0 

20- 0 

Chemicals : 



Bio-Chemicals (O.S. 10) 

5- 8 

6- 0 

Chem. & Ferts. (O.S. 50) 

21- 0 

21- 0 

Cheni. & Pharmts. (O.S. 25) . . 

23-12 

22- 8 

Miscellaneous . 



Allwj n Metals (O.S. 50) 

62- 0 

62- 0 

do (O.S. 50-25 pd.) . 

28- 0 

80- 0 

Deceun Flour (O.S. 100) 
Hyderabad Construction (O.S. 

109- 0 

109- 0 

100) 

250- 0 

258- 0 

do 5% debt 

Hyderabatl Tanneries (O.S. 50- 

102- 0 


30/40 pd.) 

30- 0 

30- 0 

Nutiopal h’ood (O.S. 10) 

5- 0 

5- 0 

Singareni Coll. (B.G. 10) 

14- 0 

14- 0 

Sirpur Paper (O.S. 100) 

do (O.S. 100-50 pd.) 

187- 0 

185- 0 

128- 0 

124- 0 

StAreh Products (O.S. 50) 

85- 0 

35- 0 

Taj Clay (O.S. 100) 

Tuj Glass, old (O.S. 10) 

100- 8 

95- 0 

0- 0 

8-12 

Vttzir Sultan (O.S. 10) 

Veg. Products (B.(i. 10), ohi . .| 

55- 0 

55- 0 

13- 0 

10- i 








VIII. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. 


15, Maic}ies,^X>\xvmg the month under re- 
port the Match Factories working in H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions manufactured 22.5 
thousand gross boxes as against 26.8 thousand 
gross boxes in June, 1947 and 21.6 thousand 
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gross boxes in July, 1946. 

16, Cement . — (Not available) 

17. Sugar. Due to off-season the produc- 
tion of sugar was not recorded. 


FIGURKS IN THOUSANDS. 


Commodities 

Units 

July, 

1947 

June, 

1947 

July, 

1946 

( + )or(~) 

AS COMPARED 
WITH 


June, 

1947 

July, 

1946 

Matches 

Cement 

Sugar 

S G.B. 
Tons 
Cwts 

22.5 

26. a 

7.1 

21.6 

12.4 

— 3 . 8 

+0.9 


IX. TRADE STATISTICS. 

18. Monthly imports of foodgrains into the 
city of Hyderabad . — Quantity of certain im- 
portant food articles imported during July, 1947 
and the same month of last year into the city of 
Hyderabad (including seed) from British India, 
Indian States and from various places of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions is given in the following 
table j — 


ions in June and July, 1947 is given bi low : — 

IMPORT. 

VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES. 


S. 

No. 

Commodities 

1 July, 
1947 

June, 

1947 

(4-) or 
{—) as 
compa- 
red with 
June 
1947 

1 

Piece-goods 

65,80 

50,45 

+ 1,535 

2 

Yarn 

21,08 

18,02 

500 

3 

Silk 

2,71 

85 

+ 186 

4 

Sugar 

1,60 

2,56 

-- 96 

5 

Fruits 

14,99 

13,68 

1- 131 

6 

Beteliuits 

0,34 

7,88 

— 154 

7 

Animals . 

2,61 

3,72 

-- 111 

8 

Brasswurc 

13,22 

4.99 

1 + 823 

0 

Iron 

7,87 

7,95 

8 

10 

Timber . 

40 

1,36 

— 96 

D 

Silver (tolas) 

6 

22 

- 16 

12 

Gold (tolas) 

03 

28 

I- 65 

13 1 

Foodgrains 

48,98 

21,48 

f 2,445 

14 

Miscellaneous 

1,80,62 

1,03,94 

1 2,568 

15 

Salt 

14,67 

13,58 

f- 109 


Total 

3,90,83 

3,13,96 

+ 7,687 


Total corresponding 





month of last year . 

2,63,09 

2,32,59 

-f- 3,050 


EXPORT. 

VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES. 



1 

Total import dur- 


1 

INO (in PALLAS OF 

Seri* 


120 seers) 

al 

Commodities 



No. 

1 

July, 

July, 



1947 

1946 

1 

Wheat 

7,198 

15,449 

2 

Wheat flour 

. . 

8 

Paddy 


. . 

4 

Rice 

62,071 

80,594 

5 

Jawar 

50,882 

11,753 

6 

Bajra 

7 

Ragi 

, , 

18 

8 

Urad 

47 

, . 

9 

Gram 

3,876 

11,181 

10 

Ghee (maunds) 

531 

1,608 

11 

Tea . . 1 

6,456 

1,067 

12 

Sugar 

5,814 

12,689 


19, Monthly import info and export from 
the Dominions . — ^The value of principal commodi- 
ties imported into and exported from the Domin- 


S. 

No. 

Commodities 

July, 

1947 

June, 

1947 

{+) or 
{— ) as 
compa- 
red with 
June, 
1047 

1 

Foodgrains 

1,16 

1,25 

0 

2 

Cotton . . 

55,.59 

68,40 

-- 781 

a 

Linseed . . 

2 

46 

- 44 

4 

Til 

46 

1,72 

- 126 

5 

Groundnut 

30,72 

35,71 

- 490 

6 

Castor seed 


7,63 


7 

Oils 

62,32 

65,44 

- 812 

8 

Indigo . . 

1 

2 

- 1 

9 

Timber .. 

1,01 

1,81 

~ 80 

10 

Hides & skin 

3,65 

3,10 

+ 46 

11 

Animals . 

11 

10 

-f 1 

12 

Miscellaneous 

45,60 

66,21 

— 20,52 


Total 

Total corres{X)ndiiig 

2,00,74 

5,41,50 ] 

--8,40,76 


nronth of last year . 

2,74,41 

i 

4,55,63 

1 , 

—1,81,22 


X. COTTON STATISTICS. 

20. Cotton prices . — The opening and closing 
rates for kapas stood at Rs. 62 and Rs. 65 in 
July, 1947 and for lint at Rs. 185 and Rs. 186, 
respectively. 



Current Statistics 


bai, 1357 P.] 

The following table gives the opening ami 
closing rates of kapas and lint for the months of 


78 

May, June and July, 1947 and the corresponding 
months of last year. 



July 

, 1947 

June, 

, 1947 

May, 

1947 

July, 

1946 

' June, 1946 | 

May 

, 1046 

Particulars 

Open- 

ing 

Clos- 

ing 

Open- 

ing 

1 

Clos- 

ing 

Oj>cn- 

ing 

Clos- 

ing 

Open- 

n»g 

Clos- 

ing 

Open- 

ing 

Closing 

Open- 

ing 

Closing 

Kapas 

62 

65 

46 

53 

45 

41 



1 45 

0 0 

47 

44 8 U 

65 

62 

60 

68 1 



61 

60 0 0 

08 

66 0 0 

Lint 

135 

1.30 

105 

121 

110 

105 

140 

140 

117 

104 0 0 

1.50 ' 

125 4 0 

123 

1,36 

1.37 

1 

131 

i 

145 

150 

145 

J 

152 8 0 

I 

155 

184 0 0 


21. Cotton export. Quantity of cotton (gin- 
ned pressed and impressed and unginned cotton) 
exported by rail and road from the Dominions 
during July, 1947 and the corresponding month 
of last year is given below. 


FIGURES IN PALLAS OF 120 SEERS. 


Variety 

By rail 

By road 

July, 

1947 

July, 

1946 


July, 

1946 

Ginned cotton 
pressed 

4,535 

1 

31,015 

1 603 

1,560 

Ginned cotton 
unpressed 

28,674 

103 

1,951 

2,729 

Uugiimed cotton 
(kapas) 

1,347 


45 


Total 

34,456 

31,718 

2,690 

4,288 


22. Cotton pressed. — The ginning and pres- 
sing factories working in the Dominions pressed 
2.9 thousand bales of cotton in July, 1947 as 
against 9.7 thousand bales and 2.1 thousand 
bales in June, 1947 and July, 1946, respectively. 


Particulars Quantity pres- 

sed in bales of 
400 lbs. 


During July, 1947 . . 

During June, 1947 . . 

During July, 1946 . . 

Total since 1st September, 1946 
Total for the corresponding 
period of last year 


2,945 

9,744 

2,106 

1,84,576 


Cotton manufactures. TXw:. total output 
of cotton piece-goods manufactured by the mills 
working in the Dominions stood at 84.4 lakh 
yards and 10.8 lakh yards during July, 1947 as 
against 39.4 lakh yards and 12.1 lakh lbs. in 
the last month. 

The quantity of cotton yarn spun amounted 
to 13.4 lakh lbs. in the month under report 
thereby bringing about a fall of 1.8 lakli lbs. 
when compared to last month. 

Comparative statement showing the details 
of the above is given below : 

FIGURES IN THOUSANDS. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Particulars 

Units 1 

July, 

1047 

June, 

1047 

July, 

1946 

1 

Cotton piece- 
goods. 

(o) Gray «Sr 
bleached 

Yds. 

2828.8 

3108.3 

4040.5 


piece-goods 

Lbs. 

906.5 

1004,5 

1184.9 


(6) Coloured 

Yds. 

618 2 

788.3 

788.0 


piece-goods 

Lbs. 

172.3 

203.4 

209.0 


(c) Gray and 
bleached 

Yds. 


0,7 

0.7 


goods 
other than 
piece-goods 

Lbs. 


1 4 

2.1 


Total 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

8442,0 

1078.8 

8987.3 

1200.3 

4829.2 

1896.0 

2 

Cotton yam , . 

Lbs. 

1341.8 

1472.8 

1928.1 


2,07,176 
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24. Mill consumption, - The quantity of 
cotton consumed (pressed and unpressed) by 
mills working in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
decreased from 17.99 lakh lbs. in June, 1047 to 
16.08 lakh lbs. inJiilj, 1917. 

FIGURES IN THOUSANDS 



Co'lTON CONSUMED IN 

( f ) or (— ) AS 

Parti. 

I.BS. DURING 

COMPARED WITH 

culars 

July, 

1947 

June, 

1947 

July, 

1946 

•lune, 

1047 

July, 

1046 

. 

Cotton 

pressed 

Cotton 

1528.2 

1727.9 

2066.7 

—199 7 

—538.3 

un- 

pressed 

79.7 

71.7 

2t0.7 

If- 8.0 

— 161 0 

Total 

1607.0 

1 

1799.6 

2307.4 

— 191.7 

—009.5 


XI. TRANSPORT STATISTICS. 

25. Railway, — In July, 1047 the approximate 
total earnings of B.G. and M.G. combined 


amounted to Rs. 42.86 lakhs as against Rs. 47.70 
lakhs in June, 1947. 

The Goods traffic earnings of Railway stood 
at Rs. 22.50 lakhs as against Rs. 21.02 lakhs 
in the last month. 

The number of passengtTs carried by rail 
stood at 20.32 lakhs in Jul\, 1947, thereby 
showing a decrease of 1.55 lakhs compared to 
the preceding month. 

26. Road transport. — The total carmngvS of 
Road Transport Department in July, 1947 
amounted to Rs. 11.78 lakhs as against Rs. 12.60 
lakhs in June, 1947. 

The number of passengers earned by R.T.D. 
in the month under report stood at 32.48 lakhs, 
an increase of 1 . 26 lakhs compared to the pre- 
vious month. 

The following table gives the total earnings 
of Railway and R.T.D. and number of passengers 
carried by rail and road during June and 
July, 1047. 


FIGURES IN LAKHS. 


TOTAL EARNINGS 


TOTAL NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 
TRAVELLED BY 


Rail 

R.T.D, 

Good’s traffic 
earnings 

Rail 

Road 

1 

July, 

June, 

July, 

June, 

July, 

June, 

July, 

June, 

July, 

June, 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

i 

1947 

1947 

1947 

42.86 

47.70 

11.78 

1 

12,60 1 

1 

22.50 

21 .82 

1 

20.82 j 

21.87 

32.48 

31.22 


XII. MONTHLY RECEIPT AND 
EXPENDITURE. 

27 The following statement gives the receipts 
and expenditure under certain important heads 


in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government for the 
month of July, 1947 with comparative figures 
for the previous month. 


[StatemciU. 



Current Statistics 
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FIGURES IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES. 


Seri- 

Heads 

Receipts 

Expend- 

iture 

al 

No. 



July, 

1047 

June, 

1047 

July, 

1047 

June, 

1947 

1 

Land Revenue 

23,07 

18,53 

8,46 

5,35 

2 

Forest 

0,19 

5,25 

1,25 

1,20 

3 

Customs . , 

31,36 

38,50 

2,54 

1,82 

4 

Excise 

60,88 

54,08 

4,03 

2,39 

5 

Stamp & registra- 
tion 

58 

8,22 

40 

22 

6 

Debt services 

21,48 

25,15 

1,07 

2,09 

7 

Mint currency & 
coinage 



70 

2,50 

8 

Posts 

2,52 

1,82 

1,57 

91 

» 

Civil Administra- 
tion 

3 

2 

10,12 

5,17 

10 1 

Police 

2 

3 

11,48 

6,04 

11 

Education 

1,43 

27 

18,85 

5,32 

12 

Medical 

13 

11 

1 5,52 

4,44 

13 

Agriculture 

00 

1 

10 

2,19 

1,36 

14 

Municipality and 
Public Health 

48 

3 

2,06 

4,46 

15 

Buddings 

10 

10 

9,68 

10,31 

16 

Irrigation . . 

4 

43 

1,01 

2,11 

17 

Railways . . 

.. 

10 

10 

5 

18 

Miscellaneous 

46 

58 

24 

42 


XIII. JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 

28. During the month under survey, four .Joint- 
stock companies were registered, their names to- 


getlier with details of capital (authorised, issued 
and paid up) were noted below : — 


Seri- 

al 

No. 


Joint-stoek t’ompunics 
rep[iHtcrcd 


Capital in lakhr 
OP Rs. 


I 


2 


a 


i, 


1 

' Autho- 
jrised 

Issu- 

ed 

j Paid 

1 »P 

The Hyderabad Gold Mines 
Co., Ltd 

i 1 

jlOO 0 1 

1 60.0 


The Aurangabad Construc- 
tion Co , Ltd 

1 ' 

1 

1 20 0 

1 

10 0 1 


Taj Inilustrml Develop- 
inents. Ltd. 

! 

1 10 0 

1.0 


j 

j City Motor Works, Ltd. 

; ...i 

1 0 



XIV. WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING 
INDICES IN H.E.IL THE NIZAM’S 
DOMINIONS. 


20. In the month of report the working class 
cost of living index numbers for Hyderabad 
City, Warangal, Nizamabad, Nander an<l Gul- 
barga stood at IBS, IS-I, 135, 168 and 134 points, 
respectively and rose by 5, 18, 3, 2 and 2 points, 
respectively when compared to last month. 
The index number of Aurangabad remained 
firm on 146 points. 

Statement showing working class cost of liv- 
ing indices for the above six industrial centres 
(by groups) for July, 1947 and the preceding 
month is appended. 


[Statemeni. 



Working class cost of living indices for the month cf July, 1947. 
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APPENDIX. 

STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF JULY, 1947, COMPARED WITH BASE PRICES* 

Base August 1030=* 100. 


Serial 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

Angus 

t 




Pricks 

FOR 




Index No. 

No. 



1030 

prices 

May, 

1947 

June, 

1947 

July, 

1947 

May, 

1947 

June, 

1947 

July, 

1047 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

* 

7 

8 

0 

10 

1 

Foodorains — 


















(i) Cereals. 

















1 

Rice, tine, Ist quality . . 

Palla 

37 

0 

0 













2 

Rice, Arcoti 

do 

16 

4 

0 

43 

10 

0 

13 

10 

0 

43 

10 

0 

268 

268 

268 

3 

Rice, Coarse 

do 

14 

0 

0 

36 

15 

0 

36 

15 

0 

36 

15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

Wheat, Bansi 

do 

18 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

324 

324 

324 

5 

Wheat, Yellow 

do 

16 

12 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

858 

358 

358 

6 

Wheat, Potia 

do 

18 

0 

0 













7 

Wheat, Red 

do 

14 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

414 

4 ,u 

414 

8 

Jawar, Ist quality 

do 

12 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

9 

Jawar, 2nd quality 

do 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

10 

Bajra, 

do 

11 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

226 

226 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals : 














282 

282 

282 


(it) Pulses.- - 

















11 

Gram, Bengal 

Palla .. 

16 

0 

0 

47 

4 

0 

47 

4 

0 

47 

4 

0 

204 

204 

294 

12 

Gram, Horse 

do 

10 

8 

0 

29 

8 

0 

82 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 

281 

810 

810 

18 

Mung, Green 

do 

12 

2 

0 

38 

4 

0 

38 


0 

38 

4 

0 

315 

315 

815 

14 

Mung, Black 

do 

12 

0 

0 













15 

lentils 

ilo 

1,5 

0 

0 

51 

13 

0 










10 

Tuar, Broken 

do 

15 

4 

0 

62 

8 

0 

02 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

410 

410 

410 


Average Index No. ok Pulses. . 














327 

832 

882, 


(in) Sugar . — 

















17 

Sugar, rettned 

Palla .. 

45 

0 

0 

78 

1 

0 

78 

1 

0 

78 

1 

0 

178 

178 

178 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 

do 

28 

8 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

196 

196 

196 


Average Index No. of Sugar 














185 

185 , 

186 


(in) Other Food Articles . — 

















10 

Tea 

Id>. 

1 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

204 

294 

284 

20 

Salt 

Palla . 

12 

0 

0 

18 

8 

« 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

154 

175 

176 

21 

Onions 

do 

5 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

50 

8 

0 

540 

920 

1,180 

22 

Turmeric 

do 

31 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

116 

0 

0 

107 

8 

0 

880 

874 

346 

23 

Tamarind . . 

do 

14 

8 

0 

84 

0 

0 

34 

8 

0 

31 

0 

0 

234 

238 

214 

24 

Chillies . . 

do 

57 

8 

0 

225 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

891 

348 

822 

25 

Betelnuts . . 

Seer 

0 

9 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0 

583 

600 

600 

26 

Ghjee, 1st quality 

Maund 

50 

0 

0 

157 

8 

0 

175 

0 

0 

1180 

0 

0 

315 

850 

880 

27 

Potatoes . . ' . . 

do 

6 

11 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

748 

748 

822 

28 

Ginger 

do 

6 

11 

0 

18 

0 

0 

86 

11 

0 

50 

0 

0 

268 

549 

748 

20 

Garlic 

do 




18 

5 

0 

22 

14 

0 

26 

11 

0 




30 

Fowl 

Bird 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

250 

250 

250 

81 

Eggs 

Dozen 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

848 

84.3 

843 

82 

Milk 

Seer 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

200 

200 

200 

38 

Beef 

Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

860 

300 

860 

84 

^ Mutton 

do 

0 

3 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

8 

860 

860 

820 


Average Index No. of other food 


















articles . . 














849 

407 

482 


Average Index No. of All Food 



.. 


•• 

316 

347 

869 


{^Continued overleaf). 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES INO.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
Nl MBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF JULY, 1047 COMPARED \ ITH BASE PRICES 
— {Cmtd.) Base August 1989 » 100. ^ 





Base 




Prices 

FOR 




1 Index No. 

Seriu 

Commodity 

Unit 

Augu t. 













No. 



I98£ 


1 



1 



1 









prices 

May, 

June, 

July, 

May, 

June, 

July, 




t 



1947 

1947 

1047 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1 


1 

j , 

4 



5 


0 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

i 


II. Oilseeds. — 

















85 

Sesamum . . 

Palla 

21 

0 

0 

112 

8 

0 

120 

0 

0 

107 

8 

0 

530 

571 

512 

36 

Cotton seed 

do 




24 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

4 

0 

207 

277 

281 

87 

Groundnut 

do 

12 

8 

0 

74 

8 

0 

75 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

.590 

600 

600 

38 

Linseed 

do 

n 

8 

0 

55 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

478 

490 

478 

80 

Castor seed 

do 

12 

0 

0 

72 

8 

0 

70 

8 

0 

69 

0 

0 

004 

587 

575 


Average Index No. of Odseeds 

III. Vegetable Oil.— 

1 













400 

506 

505 

40 

Scsainurn oil 

Palla 

85 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

080 

080 

086 

41 

Castor oil . 

do 

80 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

533 

533 

550 

42 

JJnseed (double boiled) Drum 

Palla 

22 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

142 

142 

142 

48 

Groundnut oil 

25 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

020 

020 

207 


Average Index No. of Vegetable oil 














495 

495 

524 


IV. Textiijes. 


















(t) Cotton, Raw . — 

















44 

Cotton, raw, loose bales of 400 lbs . 

bales 

100 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

250 

250 


Average Index No. of Cotton raw. . 














250 

250 

250 


(ii) ('otton Manufactures . — 

Lb. 
















45 

Yam, unbleached 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

275 

275 

275 

40 

Dhotis . 

do 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

856 

850 

850 

47 

Clrnddars 

do 

0 

8 

0 




1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 


318 

400 

48 

Sarees • 

do 

0 

10 

0 




2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


320 

320 

49 

Shirtings ,, . 

do 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

C 

0 

275 

276 

275 


Average Index No. of Cotton 
Manufactures 

V. Hides and Skins. — 














302 

308 

825 

50 

Hides, not tanned, head 


2 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

879 

837 

815 

51 

Skin ' .. .. 


0 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

378 

350 

878 

j 

Average Index No. of Hide & Skin 














379 

847 

,847 

1 

VI. Building Material-. — 

















52 

Corrugated iron sheets 

cwt. 

12 

8 

0 













58 

Iron beams (Tata) 

do 

1.8 

4 

0 













54 

Teak, eountry 

c.tt. 

8 

0 

0 

9 

12 

0 

9 

12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

325 

325 

292 

55 

Teak, Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 












1, . 

50 

Cement, Shahabad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

174 

174 

174 

57 

Lime 

100 c.ft. 

10 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

237 

237 

237 

58 

Brick, country 1,000 . 
Table-moulded, bricks 1,000 


0 

H 

0 

22 

0 

0 







282 


.. . 

50 


l.> 

8 

0 

84 

0 

0 







210 




Average Index No. of Building 
Material'. . 

VII. Other Raw & Manijfac- 














287 

245 

234 


tltred Articles. 

















m 

Charcoal . . 

Cwt 

1 

12 

0 













01 

Kerosene oil, Ist quality. A tin of 4. 

gallons 

6 

4 

0 













02 

do do' 8rd quality. 

do 

4 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

4 

14 

0 

4 14 

0 

122 

122 

122 

03 

Tobacco 

Maund 

17 

8 

0 













04 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

08 

4 

0 

211 

8 

0 

2U 

8 

0 

211 

8 

0 

227 

2^ 

227 

05 

Matches . . 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 10 

0 

5 10 

0 

225 

225 

225 

66 

Firewood . . 

Average Index No. of other raw & 

Maund 

0 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

500 

500 

500 


manufactured articles 














263 

209 

209 

1 Averajje Index No. of all non-food 






360 

867 

374 

1 

General Average Index number . . 














386 

356 

300 

lO.S. Rs. 116-10-8 = B.G. Rs. 100. | 

1 . ‘ 



















HYDERABAU STATE BANK. HYDERABAD-DECCAN WEEKLY POSITION AS ON 23w> AZUR, 1857 FASLI 


Dm, 1857 F,] 


Current STAXibiTcs 
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Z • tZi -r 
^ ^ ^ ^ 


•O S 2 


j Includes Government 1 0,S. Rs. 

Balances at H.O. J 1,03,19,217 11 
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BALANCE OF TRADE OF HYDERABAD. 

In Crores of O.S. Rs. 


Year 

Exports 

Imports 

Balance 

1848 F. 

18.57 

14.69 

~ 1.12 

1849 F. 

16.86 

10.60 

+ 0.26 

1850 F. 

17.81 

16.51 

+ 1.80 

1851 F. 

14.59 

17.88 

— 2.79 

1852 F. 

18.50 

28.78 

— 5.23 

1858 F. 

86.87 

32,96 

+ 8.91 

1854 F. 

85.12 

30.95 

+ 4.17 

1855 F. 

86.10 

86.96 

— 0.83 

1850 F.(first nine months) . . 

23.49 

, 84.75 

—10.26 
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INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1946. 


Imports of Foreign Merchandise, 


T~ 

1944 

1945 

1946 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1, Fruits and vegetables 

1,88,26,729 

1,91,17,918 

8,72,92,995 

Grain, pulses and flour . . 

5,96,55,848 

9,55,87,771 

16,80,26,861 

Liquors 

1,58.46,015 

1,62,96,914 

8,02,12,907 

Provisiwis and oilmanstores 

71,88,986 

1,46,64,160 

2,58,84,795 

Spices 

1,05,78,849 

1,40,09,254 

4,21.62.447 

Tobacco 

2,79,61,218 

8,66,78,226 

8,18,60,286 

2. Oils (vegetable and mineral) 

71,11,82,465 

90,28,70,187 

87,84,81,844 

Seeds 

1,50,22,072 

1,08,20,148 

96,02,595 

Cotton 

22,13,94,710 

24,48,64,888 

28,03,06,487 

Wool 

2,46,54,226 

2,14,81,148 

2,79,17,921 

8. Chemicals, drugs and medicines 

Cutlery, hard\vare, implements and instruments 

10,44,00,173 

9,54,22,655 

12,92,86,749 

(excluding electrical mstruments and apparatus) 

8,49,18,967 

5,28,20,779 

10,84,42,867 

Dyes and colours 

8,03,82,766 

10,02.76,468 

12,29,25,580 

Electrical goods and apparatus 

2,17,89,463 

4,28,27,487 

5,27,19,965 

Machinery of all kinds 

14,79,38,589 

19,78,18,825 

81,08,47,271 

Metals Iron and steel and manufactures thereof . 
Metals other than iron & steel and manufactures 

8,10,49,603 

6,89,85,601 

4,48,18,424 

thereof . . . . . . . . i 

2,18,68,776 

5,40,82,177 

12,75,40,828 

Paper, pasteboard and stationery . . . 

2,57,25,878 

5,01,28,992 

7,80,45,165 

Vehicles (excluding locomotives, etc,, for Rlys.) 

1,44,22,887 

7,47,19,882 

12,98,81,070 

Cotton yarns and manufactures 

1,51,67,407 

1,47,90,988 

8,49,98,971 

Woollen . . . . . . ' 

) 

89,57.854 

1,88,75,725 

6,05,16,752 


Exports (f Indian Merchandise. 


— 

1944 

1945 

1946 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Fish 

2,32,64,845 

2,41,89,824 

8,05,80,856 

Fruits and vegetables 

4,65,08,283 

5,54,01,862 

7,16,88,486 

Grains, pulses and flour 

70,26,745 

8,24,16,416 

82,47,764 

^ices 

1,14,49,895 

2,47,86,494 

8,84,89,885 

Tea 

*0,63,96.427 

87,40,55,158 

80,41,98,821 

Tobacco 

1,17,28,227 

1,88,54,395 

6,78,70,459 

Gums, resins and lac 

4,94,78,814 

4,37.54,919 

10,68,65,820 

Hides and skins 

4,56,10,898 i 

4,05,79,980 

8,17,78,566 

Oils- 

1,14,98,867 

1,45,89,476 

2,58,94,148 

Seeds 

11,2.3,04,015 

14,62,88,744 

7,86,99,547 

Cotton 

9,08,87,188 

10,18,86,618 

10,16,91,508 

Jute 

7,95,84,467 

12,64,77,098 

18,07,95,886 

Wool 

2,41,29,507 

8,48,51,008 

2,44,72,176 

Cotton yarns and manufkcture*j 

41,17,08,282 

62,58,19,228 

25,55,05,022 

Jute yarns and manufactures 

60,68,02,501 

56,18,04,054 

64,72,11,746 

Woollen yarns and manufactures 

1,47,05,881 

2,05,68,764 

4,06,00,882 


9 
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IMPORTS. 

{Under Classified Heads). 



1 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1. 

Food^ drink and tobacco . . 

Rs. 

15,82»81,822 

Rs. 

21,73,61,408 1 

Rs. 

33,66,40,458 

2. 

Raw materials and produce and articles mainly 
unmanufactured 

1,04,77,50,415 

1,29,33,91,548 

76,21,39,068 

8, 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

57,57,06,707 

87,06,82,600 

1,44,75,39,887 

4. 

Living animals . . , 

13,050 

42,640 

22,71,569 

5. 

Postal articles and baggage not specified 

2,19,07,728 

2,26,66,851 

6,68,40,406 


Grand total . . 

1,70,97,10,798 

2,41,31,44,042 

2,61,44,40,888 


EXPORTS. 

{Under Classified Heads). 


* 

— 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1. 

Food, drink and tobacco 

Rs. 

51,69,83,185 

Rs. 

58,61,86,292 

Rs. 

52,93,48,694 

2. 

Raw materials and produce and articles mainly ' 

• unmanufactured 

48,60,92,085 

57,09,41,498 

90,88,86,608 

8. 

Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 

1,16,53,84,955 

1,03,78,22,245 

1,28,04,84,178 

5. 

Postal articles 

2,64,69,515 

4,88,09,691 

4,61,98,118 

4 . 

Living animals 

24,38,858 

81,03,764 

8,25,855 


Grand total 

2,19,73,68,098 

2,19,69,64,490 

2.76,07,89,448 


BALANCE OF TRADE. 


1944 

1945 

1946 

Exports of Indian merchandise 

Rs 

. (lakhs) 

Rs 

. (lakhs) 

Rs 

. (lakhs) 

+ 

219,78 

+ 

219,69 

4 

276,08 

Re-exports of foreign merchandise . . 

4 - 

12,71 

4 

21,52 

4 

25,92 

Imports of foreign merchandise 

— 

179,96 

— 

241,81 

— 

261,55 

Balance of trade in merchandise 


52,48 

— 10,90 

4 

40,45 

Gold (private) . . . . . . 



88 



5 



66 

Silver (private) 

— 

5 

— 

18 

— 

9,54 

Currency notes (private) 

+ 

4,01 

4 

5»05 

4 

1,88 

Balance of transactions in treasure (private) 

+ 

8,78 

4 

4,87 

— 

8,82 

Total visible balance of trade . . 

4 - 

56,21 

4 

4,77 

4 

82,18 
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WHOLESALE PRICES INDEX 

The Economic Adviser’s all-India index of 
wholesale prices of industrial raw materials (Base : 
year ended August 1939 — 100) worked out to 
876.7 for the week ended October 11, 1947, as 
compared with 875.6 for the previous week and 
284.2 for the corresponding wVek of last year, 
states a Press note. 

During the week, the indices for ‘ fibres ’ and 
‘ minerals ’ advanced by 12 points and 1 point 
to 853 and 281 respectively, whereas the indices 
for ‘oilseeds ’ and ‘ miscellaneous ’ dec*lined by 22 
and 7 points to 48i and 320 respectively. 

Semi-manuf \ctured Articijss. 

The index of wholesale prices of senu-manufae- 
tured articles (Base : year ended August 1989 
100) for the weeks ended October 1 and 11, 1947, 
worked out to 257.5 and 256,9 respectively as 
compared with 257.5 (revised) for the week ended 
September 27, 1947, and 239.0 and 289.7 respec- 
tively for the corresponding weeks of last year. 

Food Prices. 

The all-India index of wholesale prices of food 
articles (Base : last week of August 1939 — 100) 
for the week ended October 18, 1947, worked out 
to 280.2 as compared with 280,5 (revised) for 
the previous week and 253.0 for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 

During the week, ‘ other food articles ’ advanc- 
ed from 216.6 (revised) to 217.2, while ‘ pulses ’ 
declined from 562.3 to 549.6. ‘ Cereals, ’ how- 

ever, remained stationary at 294.9. 

BOMBAY MARKETS ON 28 10-47. 

The Bombay Stock Exchange was again 
quiet with a restricted business. After sharp 
decline sellers were cautious but buyers were 
hesitant and scattered— short covering was the 
main source of support. Moreover Steel shares 
have again reached the previous bottom levels 
and naturally there is more disposition to cover 
a portion of short interest with a view to re- 


place sales on rallies. However the market 
scams to have lost faitli in higher prices and 
any unfavourable development is likely to 
depress the market to new low levels. As 
jK)inted out before there are no constructive 
developments and investment support is lack- 
ing. 

Tata Steel Defd. shares opened today at 
Ils. 1,662 and declined at Rs. 1,650 under scat- 
tered selling but rallied at Rs. 1,666. Ordinary 
shares opened at Rs. 311 and after declining at 
Rs. 340 improved at Rs. 844. Bombay Dyeing 
shares oj)ened at Rs. 1,040 and after declining 
at Rs. 1.025 rallied at Rs. 1037. Kohinoors 
opened at Rs. 555 and after declining at Rs. 515 
improved at Rs. 552. Simplex shares opened at 
Rs. 227 and steadied at Rs. 228, while Swadeshi 
shares opened at Rs. 575 and quietened at 
Rs. 572. 

Towards the close the market was irregularly 
quiet. Tata Steel Defds. after advancing at 
Rs. 1,670 quietened at Rs. 1,655 and Ordinary 
shares changed hands at Rs. 841. Bombay 
Dyeings quietened at Rs. 1,027-12-0 and Kohi- 
noors were done at Rs. 549. Simplex shares 
were quoted at Rs. 227 and Swadeshi shares 
stood at Rs. 571. Associated Cement were placed 
at Rs. 159 while Scindia shares stood at Rs. 84. 
Closing tone was barely steady. 

Mill Shares. 

Bombay Dyeing 1,027-8-0, Kohinoor 549, 
Swadeshi 569, Nagpur 290, Simplex 228, New 
Great 358, Gokak 317-8-0, Indore 551-4-0, 
Century 975, Colaba 250, I. Bleaching 138, Swan 
338, Finlay 289, Morarji 515, Edward 685, 
Meyer 280, Apollo 8-14-0, I. U. Ordinary 
14-15-0, I.U. Defd. 2-11-6, Madhusudan 280, 
Poddar 817-8-0, Khatau 840-10-0. 

Steel Shares. 

Tata Steel Ordinary 841, Tata Steel Defd, 
1,655, Second 158. 

* Cement. 

Associated Merger 159. 
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Industries. 

Burma 486-4-0, Belapure 271, Shivrajpur 
83-14-0, Scindia 84-1-0, Construction 188-8-0, 
Tata Chemical 14-4-0, Tata Oil 62-8-0, Indian 
Iron 38-6-0, Bengal Steel 25-12-0. 

Ei.ectric Sharks. 

Tram Ordinary 125, Tata Hydro 171, Andhra 
X.D. 1,502-8-0, Power X.D. 1,700. 

Mills (cash). 

Elphinstonc 80, Phoenix 1,310, Ind. Mfg. 
4,460, Koorla 271-4-0, Dawn 1,545, David 
150, New City 208-12-0, Minerva 208-12-0, 
Bradbury 620, Bharucha (Doftl). 7-8-0, Bharat 
47-4-0, Mysore 285, Madhavjr 10, Model 204, 
Laxmi 1,645, Vishnu 620, Western 4,315, Standard 
505, Sholapur 6,100, Sassoon Cotton 18-8-0, 
Hindustan 4,550, Tata 72, Ahmedabad advance 
427-8-0, Sassoon Sdk 75-8-0, New Union 19-14-0, 
Madhusudan 292-8-0, Shrinivas 880, Baja Baha- 
dur 125, Berar 280, Victoria 425, Kohinoor 
Cpn.65, Simplex Cpii. 116. 

Electric Shares (Cash), 

Ahmedabad 146-4-0, New 114-6-0, Surat 170, 
New Prcm. 110, Karachi 155, Broach 12-8-0, 
Ajmer 12-8-0, Amalgamated 15-0-0, Nagpur 
56-8-0, Poona 165, Bombay Suburban 167-8-0, 
Bombay Suburban (New) Preni. 100. 

Bank Shares. 

Reserve 116-8-0, Imperial 2,260, P.P. 552-8-0, 
Central 87, Coupon 18, India 240, Union 9-14-0, 
Baroda 163, Habib. 150-8-0, Dcna Bank 60, 
United Commercial 64, Jaipur 52, Hindustan 
Com. 89, Mysore 367-8-0. Exchange (Ord.) 
50, Eastern 105, 

Insurance. 

Oriental 6,800, Empire 760, New India 69-8-0, 
Jupiter 88-8-0, Vulcan 14-4-0, Indian Mercantile 
58, Universal Fire 15-12-0, British India General 
20-4-0, Ind, Prud. 86-8-0, Neptune 6, New Great 
27, All-India General 81. 


Railways. 

C.P. 108, Mymensing 118, Guaranteed 113, 
Pachora 100. 

Miscellaneous. 

Aleock X R 297-8-0, Steamer 560, Burma New 
161-4-0, B. B. Petrol 8-1-0, Mackenzie 150, 
Port Canning 75, Kemp 495, Zandu Pharmacy 
190, Indian Investment Trust 103, Wimeo 
272-8-0, Dharamsey Chemica. 83-8-0, Mukund 
Iron 12-2-0, Dena Trust 20, Alembic 255, Supreme 
India 142, Jamwire 110, Bombay Uganda 74, 
Bombay Motor Cycle 42, India Cement 32, Wal- 
chand Nagar Industries X Rs. 165, United 
Motor 70, ACC New 91, Bombay Safe Deposit 
865, Hydro Construction 18-2-0. 

Preference Shares. 

Tata Steel (1st Pref.) 206-14-0, Tram 50, 
Andhra Valley 1,400, Tata Power 1,431-4-0, 
Hydro 135, Bombay Steamer 323-12-0, Nagur 
705, Swadeshi 1 16-4-0, Vishnu 825, Laxmi 
808-12-0, New Great 268-12-0, Poddar 115, 
Shrinivas 101, Elphinstone 121-4-0, Bradbury 
.537-8-0, Surat Elec. 169-6-0, Premier Construc- 
tion (1st Pref.) 127-8-0, (Second Pref.), 126-4-0 
Amalgamated 127-8-0, Habib 72, Tata Chemicals 
115, Walchand Nagar Industries 250, Jupiter 
17-10-0, Supreme 120, Meyer 125, Mackenzie First 
127-8-0, Mackenzie Second 125, Ahd. Advance 
145, Mysore Mill 51, Standard 100, Madhusudan 
12 . 

Debentures. 

Andhra 1,952 (4), 103-8-0, B. Steamer 1,959 
(8), 107, Hume Pipe (6), 111, Tata Power 1951 
102-8-0, Walchandnagar (6), 117. 

OirrsiDE Shares. 

Indian copper 2-15-0, B.I.C. 8-3-0, Burma 
Corporation 8-14-0, New Victoria 4-10-0, New 
Victoria Preference 6-8-0, Raja 26, Phalton 100, 
Gol Mohor 805, Kaiser-i-Hind 380, Sajjan 280, 
Osmanshahi 240, Azamshahi 210, Air Service 
12-12-0, Air India 198-12-0, Ambica 18-10-0, 
Hmd Motors 7-3-0, I Steam 18, Sone Valley 9. 
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Gold and Silver. 

The Bullion ma^et is again manipulated by 
professional operators with a view to force short 
covering. But the spot demand remains rest- 
ricted and does not justify any sustained im- 
provement in prices. However the market 
being oversold prices are likely to be hardened. 

Forward Silver opened to-daj at Rs. 156 
and advanced at Rs. 156-12-0 under professional 
support and short covering but declined at 
the opening level of Rs. 156-2-0 on profit-taking. 
Ready Silver was quoted at Rs. 155-6-0. For- 
ward Gold opened at Rs. 101-12-0 and improved 
at Rs. 102-1-0 but quietened at Rs. 101-12-0. 
Ready Gold was quoted at Rs. 102-2-0 and Sov- 
ereigns were placed at Rs. 67-12-0. 

Thereafter there appeared renewed support 
and covering which hardened Forward Silver 
at Rs. 156-12-0 while Forward Gold business 
was done at Rs. 102-2-0. 


Arrivals of Silver total around 250 bars while 
off-take was about 50 bars. Gold arrivals were 
nine thousand tolas while off-take was about 
6,000 tolas. 

The market was quietly steady towards the 
close and final quotations were as under : — 


Ready Silver 
Forward Silver 
Ready Gold 
Forward Gold 


Rs. a. p. 
..156 4 0 

..156 12 0 

..102 0 0 
..101 10 0 


Bombay Cotton. 

The local cotton market was again quiet with 
scattered selling. There remains moderate 
demand for ready cotton but forward market 
remains uninspired owing to the defects in the 
hedge contract and when arrivals of new crop 
become heavy it will be difficult to maintain 
present levels. 

The market was expected to open today at 
Rs. 457-12-0 for January but opened slightly 


better at Rs. 458. There was absence of any 
support and January declined at Rs. 457 while 
March was quoted at Rs, 461. 

Later on there was scattered short covering 
and January Contract improved at Rs. 458 
while March was placed at Rs. 461-12-0. 

The small rally failed to influence further 
support but met increased selling pressure and 
January was depressed at Rs. 455-12-0. At 
this level prior to the close there appeared scat- 
tered covering and final quotations at 4-30 p.m. 
were as under. 


I. C. C. .January 

. . 456 

4 

0 

I. C. C. March 

. . 460 

8 

0 

I. C. C. May 

. .467 

8 

0 

I. C. C. July 

. .475 

8 

0 

I. C. C. September 

. .481 

0 

0 

High and low Cotton Prices. 



Highest 

Lowest 

Closing 

January 

461 

4 

0 

458 

8 

0 

458 14 

0 

March 

463 

8 

0 

162 

0 

0 

462 12 

0 

May 

470 

8 

0 

460 

0 

0 

469 ]2 

0 

July 

478 

8 

0 

477 

0 

0 

477 12 

0 

September . 
Karachi 4F 

t84 

0 

0 

482 

8 

0 

488 4 

0 

January . . ' 






1 

50 5 

0 


Indian Cotton Parity. 

Indian Cotton January Contract is 1526 cent 
points below New York January at Exchange 
rate 381. 


Produce Market. 

The Produce market was quietly steady with 
narrow business. Quotations were as under : — 

GroMadwMte.— Khandesh quality new Rs. 29-4-0, 
Coromandal Rs. 28, Khandesh quality November- 
December Rs. 28, Gold November- Dec ember 
Rs. 27-11-0 and December-January Rs. 26-8-0. 
Groundnut Oil November delivery Rs. 16-9-0 
and December deliveiy Rs. 15-12-0. 
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Castorseeds. -Ready Rs. 29-8-0 October- 
November Rs. 29-4-0, May delivery opened at 
Rs, T 26- 1-0 and improved at Rs. 126-10-0 but 
declined at Rs. 125-4-0 on long liquidation and 
steadied at Rs. 125-11-0, Oil first pressing 
Rs. 20-8-0 and Commercial quality Rs. 19-1-0. 

Linseed. —Hi'iidy Rs. 29-8-0, October-Novem- 
ber Rs. 20-2-0 and February-Mareli delivery 
Rs, 26-10-0, October Rs. 18-8-0. 

Ill the end the market was' quiet with further 
selling and Castorseeds IMay delisery i-losed 
at Rs. 125-2-0. 

New York Peeper Prk i>. 

Rluek [>epper futures closed unehanf»ed with 
no sales reported. The spot market was <'or- 
respoiidingly iiiaelive with prices finu and 
unchanged. Spot Lampong and Malabar held 
unchanged at 54 cents and Whit<* Muntok at 
58, both noiuinu!. 

Messrs. Avery Payne & Co. Ine., Spice and 
Seed brokers said “It is indicated that Spot will 
continue firm until larger supplies eonu* forward 
from abroad. This cannot be expected at 
least until February or March as India is not 
likely to ship before January any sizeable quan- 
tity of new crop pepper. Dutch East Indies 
cannot be considered a source of supply for some 
time. We can only look to India for our needs. 
It is unlikely that this country will have an 
exportable surplus for the entire wmrld wdiich 
should mean that the price of pepper ought to 
continue stable for a considerable jieriod.” 

Closing prices included : 


Delivery. 

October 

December 

January 

March 

May-July-September 


nom. 

44 

89 

35 


Calicut Market. 

Coiryarn Bey pore 170-/1 80^ Quilandy 185/195; 
Fibre Garbled 140 ; Ungarbled 185 ; Cocoanuts 
Raw 110/115; Dry 145/150 ; Cocoanut Oil 
120 ; Copra Office 275 ; Dilpasand 810 ; Mad- 
rasnottam 420 ; Pepper \Vynaa(l 700 ; Country 
675 ; Dry Ginger Chernad 260 ; Ernad 250 ; 
ColFee Robusta 96 ; Timber Pali 50/60 ; Jungle- 
wood 25/26 ; Vellapinc 40/42 ; Bcnteak 40/45 ; 
Teak 90/95; Mango Plank 3-3-8, Teak 15/15; 
Rosewood 12/20. 

Salks or Treasury Bills. 

Tenders for Rs. Four Crores of three months 
Government of India Treausry Bills were opened 
on Tuesday the 28th October. Total amount 
offered was Rs. 6,15,50,000. Tenders at 
Rs. 99-14-8 were accepted in full and those at 
Rs. 99-14-0 allotted approximately 46 per cent. 
Total amount aeeepted was Rs. Four Crores, 
the average rate of aeeepted tenders being 
Rs. 0-7-6 per cent per annum. 

Tenders for Rs. Four Crores of three month’s 
Government of India Treasury Bill will be re- 
ceived on Tuesday, the 4th November up to 
11 a.m. in Bombay and up to the close of business 
on Monday the 3rd November at other centres 
(Calcutta, Cawnporc and Madras). Successful 
tenderers should make payment on Friday, 
the 7th November. 

During the fortnight ended the 24th October, 
Government of India, Treasury bills for 
Rs, 7,21,25,000 w'crc sold m favour of the issue 
department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

Inulvn Stock Exchange. 

Tata Ordinary 341; Tata Deferred 1655; 
Indian Iron 83/6 ; Steel Corpn. of Bengal 25-12-0; 
Bombay Dyeing 1027-8-0 ; Central India 290 ; 
Gokak 317-8-0 ; Kohinoor 548-12-0 ; Simplex 
288 ; Swadeshi 563-12-0 ; Tata Power 1700 ; 
Associated Cement 159 ; Belapur 271-4-0 ; 
Bombay Burma (Old) 486-4-0 ; Scindia 38-15-0 ; 
Central Bank 86-4-0; New India 69-6-0; Tata 
2nd Pref. 153-2-0, 


83 
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Articles in Recent Issues of Economic Journals 

Author. Article. 

The Bbitisi[ Economic Journal. June, 1947 

Ursula K. Hicks. Post-War Taxation and Econonuc Progrcs.s. 

Ruth Cohen . . Food, Famine and Relief. 

R. L. Hall . . Raw Material Problems and Policies. 

R. L. Hall . . Controlling World Trade. 

The Review of Economic Studies, Vol. XIII (1), 1945-4(i. 

J. V. Neumann . . A Model of General Economic Equilibrium. 

D. G. CiiAMPEHNowNE. . . A Notc Oil J. V. Neumann’s Article. 

O. H VNGK . The Scope and Method of Economics. 

N. Kaldor . . The Gennan War Economy. 

The Manchester School, January, 1947. 

E. Devons . . Progress of Reconversion. 

H. S. Booker . . The Distribution of Income under Full Employment. 

R. W. Lacey . . Cotton’s War Effort. 

J. JwEKES . . . Variety among the Planners. . 

F. R. .1. Jervis . . The Handicap of Britain’s Early Start. 

Transactions of the Manchester Statistical Society, Session' 1945-40. 

Corn Laws Repeal, Free Trade and History. 

Passenger Transport Facilities m S.E. Lancs. ’ 

Manpower Distribution 1939-45 ; some international comparisons. 

The German War Economy. 

Foreign Trade in the Post-War World. 

Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of Statistics, Vol. 9, • Nos. 8 & 4. 

D. G. Cuampernowne . . Critique of the Economic Survey. 

F. A. Burchardt and J 

G. D. N. WoRSWiCK. J Britain in Transition. 

T. Balogh . . The Charter of International Trade, 

The Banker, June, 1947. 

H. WiNCOTT . . . Mr. Dalton’s Tax on Bonus Issues. July the Fifteenth and all that. 

The Bankers’ Magazine, September, J947. 

The Convertibility Fiasco. 

Documents of Foreign Trade, 

International Labour Review, January-February, 1947. 

The 29th Session of the Intematiojial Labour Oonference, 

P. Goldschmidt . . The Belgian Social Security Scheme.' 


Sir John H. Clapham 
D. Hali.iwell 
C. T. Saunders 
N. Kaldor 
J. ViNER 
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Author, 


ArUde. 


A, Yuoow . . 


L. G. Melville 
D. Cochrane 
H. S. Carslaw 
C. G. F. SiMKIN 
N. G. Butlin 
H. R. Rodweli^ 


The Reconversion and Reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. 

The I.L.O. Textiles Committee. 

The I.L.O. Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee. 

The Economic Record. December, 1946. 

Where Are We Going ? 

Travelling to Work. 

The Australian Social Services Contribution and Income Tax Acts, 1946 
The Nationalization of the Bank of New Zealand. 

An Index of Engineering Unemployment, 1852-1984. 

Public Control of Town Milk Supply m New Zealand. 


The South African Journal of Economics, December, 1946. 


G. W. G. Browne 

G. F. Thirlby 

H. SCHAUDER 

R. L. Threlfell 


The Keynesian Revolution in Economies. 

The Ruler. 

The Chemical Industry in South Africa Before Union (1910). 
Some Comments on Secondary Industry in South Africa. 


The Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1947. 


D. Pantinkin 
T. C. Bigham 
P. M. Gregory 
S. Arnold . . 

W. F. Stolper 
W. F. Brown and 
R. Cassady 


Multiple-Plant Firms, Cartels and Imperfect Complication. 

Regulation of Minimum Rates in Transportation. 

The Mortgage Portfolio of Mutual Savings Banks. 

Forward Shifting of a Payroll Tax under Monopolistic Competition. 
The Volume of Foreign Trade and the Level of Income. 

Guild Pricing in the Service Trades. 


Jacob Viner . 

L. R. Klein . 

W. D. Crampp 

W. S. WOYTINSKY 

G. J. Stigler 
L. J. PiTCHARD 


The Journal of Political Economy, April, 1947. 

. International Finance in the Post-war World. 

♦ Theories of Effective Demand and Employment. 

, The Political Economy of Poor Richard. 

. What was Wrong in Forecasts of Post-war Depression ? 
. Notes on the History of the Giffen Paradox. 

. The Federal Reserve Bank Note. 


The Review of Economic Statistics, February 1947. 


L. A. Metzleb 
C. Hitch 

S. M. Livingston 

E. B. George 

R. J. Landbe r 

A. Smithies 

J. B. Hubbard 

M. Beonfenbbenneb . . 

£. Clark and 'I 

L. Fishman . . J 


Factors Governing the Length of Inventory Cycles. 


The American Economy in Transition. 


Sales Taxation and the Mints Plan. 

Appraisal of Methods for Estimating the Size Distribution of a Given 
Aggregate Income. 



Articles in recent issues of Economic Journals 
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Author. 


E. A. Golden WE isER 
C. R. Noyes . 

E. D. Domar . 

M. A. Copeland 
W. J. I'ellner 

N, Weyl and 

M. J. Wasserman 
M. Bronfenbrenner 
R. W. Lind HOLM 


A. Johnson and 
E. Hamburger 
T. K. Finletter 
A. Brechet ♦ . 
H. Neisser . . 
H. M. Kallen 


T. W. Schultz 
R. Smith 

F. Robatka . 

G. W. Westcott 
E. E. Houseman 


F. W. Notestein 


Article. 

The American Economic Review, March, 1947. 

. . The Economist and the State. 

The Prospect for Economic Growth. 

Expansion and Employment. 

. . Determinants of Distribution of Income. 

. . Postscript on War Inflation. 

. . The International Bank. 

. . Price Control under Imperfect Competition. 

German Finance in World W’ar II. 

Social Research, June, 194(>. 

J The Economic Prohkm of (iermany. 

. , Big Three Solidarity. 

. , Democracy — Challenge to Theory. 

. , Keynes as an Economist. 

. . Julius Ebbinghaus, on the Occasion of the Reopt ning of the University of 
Marburg. 

Journal of Farm Economics^ February, 1947. 

. . Food, Agriculture and Trade. 

. . Government and the Economy. 

. . A Theory of Co-operation. 

Research needed in Economics for Farm and Home Planning. 

. . The Sample Design for a National Farm Survey by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

Population, October-December, 1946. 

. . The Facts of Life. 


The Indian Journal of Agricultural Economics, April, 1947, Vol. II. No. 1. 


C. D. Kavi 
N. S. R. Sastry 
H. S. Azariah 
R. D. Rege 
V. M. Jakhade 
M. L. Dantwala 
K. C. Ramakrishnan 


Land Problems of Gujarat. (Part I). 

Agricultural Statistics. 

The Contribution of Statistics to Farm Management. 

Post-War Plan of Agricultural RecoiLstniction of the Bombay Province. 
Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture. (A Review). 

Notes on Government Publications. 

Co-operation in Rayalaseema. (Madras). 


The Economist, doled September 1947 , . Elbow Room for Essenti^s. UNO’s Plan for Palestine. 

A Way from Potsdam, Achieving a Balance. 
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Name of Periodical. 

The Economist, dated September 18, 1947 . . 

The Economist, dated September 20, 191-7 . . 

Commerce, dated October 4, 1947 
Commerce, dated October 11,1 947 
Commerce, dated October 18, 1947 

Eastern Economist, dated October 3, 1947. 

Eastern Economist, dated October 10, 1947 

Eastern Economist, dated October 17, 1947 

Capital, dated October 2, 1947 . . 

Capital, dated October 9, 1947 . . 

Capital, dated October 16, 1947 . . 

Indian Finance, dated October 4, 1947 


Article. 

Note Controls. 

Priorities for Western Europe. 

Overhauling the T. U. C. 

The Coal Board. 

No Motive Power. 

South of the Caucasus. 

Cloth Production and Prices. 

High Lights of Britain’s Export Drive. 

A Gigantic Problem. 

(/. K. Heading for Economic Strangulation. 

Sales Tax Amendment Bill. 

Proiluction Crisis in the Country — ■ 

Who IS to Blame ? 

Plastics in Post-war Jiidustnalisation. 

Ueflections on Trade Policy. 

Feeding India Government’s First Responsibility. 
The Problem of Food Shortage. 

Food Crisis Again. 

The International Bank. 

A Survey of Provincial Finance. 

International Monetary Fund. 

Outlook for Civil Aviation. 

Economist’s Dilemma. 

Position of Punjab Banks. 

Aid to Europe. 

Pakistan Currency and Finance. 

The Madras Zamindari Bill. 

Social Security in Asia. 

Dollar Crisis and the Future. 

West Bengal Industrial Policy. 

Survey of Tea Propaganda. 

Chaotic Economic Conditions. 

Developing the Sterling Area. 

International Trade Charter. 

Interim Budgets. 

Politics and the Savings Movement. 

Aid for Europe. 

The Machinery of Planning. 

Relief of Cloth Shortage. 

Civil Aviation Developments. 
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Articles in recent issues of Economic Journals 




Name of Periodical. 

Indian Finance, dated October 11, 1947. 


Indian Finance, dated October 18, 1!)47 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
September 1947. 


Article. 

The Menace of Barren Ideologies. 

Multilateralism in Retreat. 

Railway Situation. 

Kuropcan Currency Conv'crtibility Scheme. 

Railway Situation. 

Strategy of Indian Socialism. 

Review of Financial and Economic Conditions for the 
month of July 1947. 

Transferable Sterling. 

The Average Life of One- Rupee Notes. 



02 


[tiovember, 19^. 


New Books added to Libraries in Hyderabad, on 


Economics and related subjects 




FINANCE OFFICE LIBRARY. 




- - 

■ 

Year of 

' ' 


Serial 

Autlior’s Nanu* 

Title of lK>ok 

Pubbea- 

Name of Publisher 

Price B.G. 

No. 

1 



tion 



-- 






Rs. a. p. 

1 

Dr. Liinka Sunduruiu & 

Union Finances 

1047 

The National publications, 



V. Vitthal nabii. 



Bombay. 

12 0 0 

2 


Public* Investment & Full Employ- 


The International lalwur 




ment 

1940 

office, Montreal 

7s. Od. 

a 


Studies in War Kconomics 

1047 

Basil lilackwcll, Oxford 

25s. net. 

4 


Report of tlie Panel on Paints and 


Government of India In- 




Varnishes 

1047 

dustricH & Supply Dept. 

0 5 0 

5 


Report of the Silk Panel 

1047 

do 

0 7 0 

a 


Report of the Panel on Glass 






Industry 

>> 

do 

0 0 0 

7 


Report of the Panel on fine chemi- 






(•Ills, drugs & pharmaceuticals 


do 

12 0 

8 


Report of the Panel on ready-made 






elottiing Industry 


do 

0 6 0 

u 

’ 

Report of the Panel on Hosiery 






Industry 


do 

0 5 0 

10 

. 

Report of the Panel on woollen 






Industry 


do 

0 9 0 

11 


Report of the Panel on Artificial 






silk and Rayon industry 


do 

1 6 0 

12 


Report of the Post-War Sub-Coin- 






mittee of the Insurance Advisory 






Commit t(‘c 


do 

0 5 0 

18 


Report of the Panel on ‘ Coir, Rope, 






Cordage & other Fibre mdiisiries 


do 

0 6 0 

1 i 


Report of the Reconstruction Policy 






Sub-committee on Shipping 


do 

0 10 0 

15 


Report of ttic Reconstruction Policy 






Sub-comimticc on Shipping 


do 

0 10 0 

10 


Ucfiort of Itcserve Bunk of India 






l«4(J-4r . . 


1 do 

8 8 0 

17 

K. G. Sivaswiiniy ivnd 

Food Control in Hyderabad, 


i 



Dr. R. G. Kukade 

Coorg, Goa and Kolhapur 

1 1047 


2 0 0 

18 

Sri A. S. Kuppuswamy 

1,802 Rates of Rent or Ryotwan 





and K. G. Siva-swamy. 

Land Revenue in Zaminduri 






Areas 

1947 


10 0 

10 

K. G. Siviwwamy 

: Land Speculators and Absentee 






Buyers in the Tuiigabhadra I*ro- 






ject Area -Forms of State Con- 






trol ill Madras and Abroad 

1047 


1 0 0 

20 

Dr. R. G. Kakade and 

Food Control and Cuttle Relief in 





K. L. N. Rao. 

Mysore . . 

1046 


2 0 0 

21 

Government of India 

1 Report of the Post-War Sub-Ckim- 






mittee of the Insurance Advisory 






Committee . . . . * 

1047 


0 5 0 

22 

Government of India, 

Report of the Recon.st ruction 





Commerce Department. 

Policy Sub-(’ommittcc on Ship- 






ping 

1047 


0 10 0 

28 

K. G. Sivaswamy 

Farm Tenancy under Rvotwanl 






j Holdings in Madras - History and 






Principles of I.^gislation ' 

1040 


10 0 

24 

K. G. Sivaswamy 

Caste luid Shuidard of Living versu'' 






Farms, Rents and Wages 

1947 


10 0 

25 

Mukhtar Singh 

Cottage and Small-scale Industries 

1047 


7 8 0 

26 

K. G, Sivaswamy and 

Food Control and Nutrition Sur- 





others. 

veys, Malabar and S. Kanara 

1940 


4 0 0 

27 

K. G. Sivaswamy 

Khadi versus Textile Mills 

1046 


2 0 0 

28 

K. G. Sivaswamy 

Famine, Rationing and Food 





1 

■ Policy in Gochin 

1046 1 


8 0 0 
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Seri- 



Year of 





al 

Author’s Natne 

Title of Book 

publica- 

Name of Publisher 

Price B.G. 

No. 



tion 





29 

Sri K G. Sivaswamy, 

Pood Famine and Nutritional 



Rs 

a 

P- 


Mr. K. K Chandy & 
others. 

Diseases in Truvani’ore (1943-44) 

194.5 


5 

0 

0 

30 

Adam & Cliarles Black 

Who’s Who 

1947 


84 

0 

0 

31 

Malhotra Bros. 

(ieneral Kriowlecl^t' Encvclopa?dia 

1947 


12 

0 

0 

32 

Ottice of the Economic 

Review of the Trade of India in 







Adviser, Government of 

1943-44 

l»t7 


4 

2 

0 


India. 

OSMAN I A I’MVKRSITY. 






1 

Das. N. 

Unemployni<'nt Full Emplovment 


AH India Pub. Calcutta . . 

4 

8 

0 



m India . 

1940 





2 

Fabian Colonial Bureau . 

Co-o|)eration m Colonies 

1945 

London 

2 

13 

6 





O.S.Rs. 

3 

Gopal. M. H. 

Basis of Public .Salaries 

1940 

.Mysore Union 

3 

12 

0 

4 

Manton, X F 

Carthajyiniiin Poa<“e 

1946 

Dxf. l^niv. Press 

in 

2 

6 

5 

Marehnnt, I . 

Post-war Britain 

1945 

Eyrie A Spottis, I^ondon. . 

£. 10 

2 

6 

0 

Robertson 

Aspects of the Rise of Economic 

1947 

Camb. ITniv. Press 

Rs.lO 

2 

6 



Individualism 






7 

Rallam, S R. 

Lectures on Corporation Finiuiee . 

1947 

Rastogi A Co., Mecnit . . 

5 

0 

0 

8 

Do 

Lectures on OrKanisatioii of Indus- 







tries 

1947 

do do 

5 

15 

0 

9 

Silverman, H. A. 

Studies in Industrial Or^anizalion 

1046 

Methuen A ('o., London. . 

21 

4 

0 

10 

Soares, I. C. . . 

Rubber 

1930 

Cotis A liondon 

14 

0 

0 

11 

Bowley, A, L. 

Studies m the National income 

19 47 

Stationery' OlHee, I^ndon. 

2 

18 

6 

12 

Bnj Narain 

Money A Bankiiifi 


S ('hand A Co. Delhi 

9 

6 

0 

13 

Cla|)han, I & Po>\er, E. . 

Cambridge Economic History of 

1942 

Camb. Univ, Press 

81 

14 

0 


Europe. 

1942 





14 

Gjaehand 

T.oeal Finance in India 

19 47 

Kitabistan Allahabad 

11 

4 

0 

15 

Hansen, A II. 

America’s Rule in the World 







Economies. 






10 

Lynch, 1) . 

Concentration of Kismomie Power 

19 46 

Colum Umv. 

24 

6 

0 

17 

Shann, E. , 

Economic Historv of Australia 

1938 

Camb. Univ 

21 

4 

0 

18 

Stark, W. . 

History of E<*onomics 

19 45 

K. Paul. l/>ndord 

6 

1 

6 

19 

Boulding, K.E. 

Econoniic Analysis 

1941 

Ihirfier A Urother, N. Y. 
S, Chands Delhi 

24 

0 

0 

20 

Akthar, S. M Dcwatt, . . 

Mtxiern Economic Theoi\ 

1946 

11 

14 

0 


K. K. 







21 

Allen, G. G. . . 

Economic Hist<»rv of Modern .Japan 

1946 

George Allen, London 

11 

2 

6 



SAFI A ST.XTE LIBRARY. 






1 

A^arvialu, A. N 

Aiyangar, K. V R. 

Ficonomic and Commercial Essays 

1046 

Allahabad 

4 

0 

0 

2 

Aspects of Ancient Indian Econo- 

1034 

Benares Hindu Ifniversity 

:i 

0 

0 



mic Thought 





3 

Ambedkar, B. R 

History of Indian Currenev and 

1947 

Thackers, Bombay 

12 

8 

0 



Hanking 





4 

Banerjee, P. 

A Study of Iiuiian Ectmomics 

1944 

Macmillan, London 

9 

4 

0 

r> 

Rrulziikus, B. 

Economic Planning in Soviet 

193.’3 

Rout ledge, London 

13 

10 

0 



Russia. 





0 ' 

Buchanan, 1) H 

The Development of Capitalistic 

1934 

Macmillan 

21 

4 

0 



Entcr|)risc. 






7 

Cannan, E. . 

^^ealth 

1045 

King A Staples, Ixmdon 

6 

8 

0 

8 

Cole, G. D. H. 

Money 

1045 

Cassell, London 

10 

0 

0 

^ I 

Dalton, H 

Fay, C R. & otfiers 

Principles of Pul>lic Finance 

1045 

Roiitledge, London 

8 

18 

0 

10 

Elements of Econi»mics 

1940 

Macmillan, New York 

10 

5 

6 

11 1 

Ganguli, B. M. 

Reeonstruction of India's Foreign 


O.U.P, 

6 

0 

0 


Trade. 

1946 1 





12 I 

Garg, K.N. 

Banking . , 

1946 

Kitab Mahal, Allahabad 

4 

8 

0 

13 1 

Gide, C. A others . | 

A History of Economic Doctrines 
British Economic Interest in the 

1045 1 Harrap A Co., London . . 

14 

1 

0 

14 

Gull, E. M. 

1943 

O.U.P., London 

15 

0 

0 

i 

1 

Far East. 






15 

HiU, D. \V. 

Co-operative Research in Industry 

1946 

Hutchinson, London 

0 

8 

0 

15 

Jain, J. P. . . 

Indian Banking Analysed . . j 

1946 

Banking Expert, Delhi . . 

18 

0 

0 

17 

Jather, G. B. A others . . 

Elementary Principles of Econo- | 

1045 

O.U.P. 

4 

15 

0 



mics. ■ 






18 

Jathar, G. B. A others . . 

Elements of Indian Economics 

1940 

O.U.P. .. ..( 

4 

0 

0 
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A.SAFIA STATE LIBRARY— (CwieW ) 

S. 

No, 

Author’s Name 

1 Title of Book 

1 

1 Year of 
jPublica- 
1 tion 

j N.ime of Publisher 

1 Price 

I 

19 

Kucatyasji, .f. 

A Short History of Labour Condi- 

1 1943 

Muller, I^ndon 

Rs. a. p. 
10 8 0 

20 

MacifTCftor, li. 11. 
Mackenstif, K. 

tion under Industrial Capitalism 
Public Aspects of Finance 

Vol. II 
1984 

Clarendon, Oxford 

r,5 0 0 

21 

The Banking Systems of Great 

1943 

Macmillan, London 

9 13 « 

22 

MaiiuK(>r, 

Britain, France, Germany A the 
United State of America. 

Coal 


Chapman, Ixindon 

2 0 0 

28 

Meade, J. K. 

An Introduction to Economic 

1937 

O.U.P., London 

10 0 0 

24 

Mukerjee, R. 

Analysis A Policy. 

The Indian Working Class 


Hind Kitabs, Bombay . . 

12 8 0 

23 

Padley, \V. 

The Economic Problem of the 

1944 

Golluncz, London 

5 4 0 

20 

Pep. (Political Et'onomie 

Pcuct‘. 

Economic Development in S.E. 

191.3 

O.U.P. 

0 13 0 

27 

Planning). 

Rao, C. 11. 

Europe. 

Govt, of India’s Industrial Policy. . 

1945 

Lion Press, Lahore 

0 12 0 

28 

Savkar, D. S. 

Modem Kconomic Development of 

1947 

Vora A Co., Bombay 

8 0 0 

20 

Sharma, K. K. 

Great Powers. 

Public Finance 

1987 

Bangalore 

3 0 0 

80 

Sheldon, 11. P. 

The Prnctic*c A Law of Banking 

1946 

Macdonald, London 

15 0 0 

81 

Shirrad, CL F. 

Federal Fmanc‘e in Peace & War 

1944 

Macmillan, London 

6 0 0 

82 

Syjes, E. 

Banking A Currency 

1937 

Buttorworth, London 

9 4 0 

aa 

lliomaa, E. S. A Others 

Pinciples of Bunking 

1946 

Pitman, London 

14 1 0 

84 

Thorne, W. J. 

The Outline of Banking A Foreign 

1938 

Pitman, London 

5 0 0 

88 

Wclaor;, J. H. A others 

Exchange. 

Insurance Organization A Manage- 

1945 

Pitman, London 

11 7 9 


ment 


1 
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Vai , 1867 ii\] Nicvv Books added to Libraries in Hyderabad, on Economics and related 

SUBJECTS. 


NIZAM’S COLLEGE. 


A\Uhor\ Narvi'. 

Titli of Booh 


Year of 
Publication. 

C’OLK 

Means tr» full employment 


1943 

E. F. M. I)l RBIN 

Economic Basis of Peace 


1942 

M. Kat-ecki 

Studies in Keonomie l)vn«mies 


1945 

Chakm'.s Madcji: 

Indiisti \ after \Var 


1943 

. 1 . RoniN'soN 

Private Entc'rprise or Public Contiol . . 



Lenin 

Imperialism 


1941 

J. B . Quit 

Food and the People 


1943 

B. Gangi 1.1 

Whither Rnp< e 


1939 

M. liHOWN 

Iniba Nerd not Star\e 


1941 

B. V. Narayanswamy 

hkonomie’s of Indian Agriculture 


1044 

Cole 

Great Britain in the Post-Wnr Period 


1912 

Marx 

Wac^e Labour and Capital 



BruNarvin 

Tcndeneies in Recent Economic Tliougbt 


1985 

K. T. SiiATi 

Conscqncncp.s of Post-War Price Changes 


1935 

P. Basu . . 

Recent Developments in Monetary Tlieory and Practice 


1944 

R. Saw . . 

Bank of England 1094-1944 


1944 

P. J. Thomas 

War-time Prices 


1948 

K. T. Shah 

How India Pays for War 


1943 

” 

India’s National Finance since 1921 . 


1982 

J. C. SiNHA 

Indian C urrency Problems 1026-80 


1988 

L. C. Jain 

Working of Protective Tariff in India 


1941 

V. Shiv Ram 

State in Relation to Labour in India 


1989 

C. N. Vakil 

Economic Outlook m Federal India 


1988 

B. Shiva Rao 

Industrial Worker in India 


1989 

Various . . 

Memorandum for a Plan of Indian Economic Development 


1944 

Balgii Singh 

Our Economic Condition 


1944 

B. N. Bannerjee ' . . 

People’s Plan for Indian Economic Development 


1944 

J. C. Kumarappa 

Why the Village Movement ? 


1989 

Vis WES VAR A yya 

Reconstruction in Post-War India 


1944 

Department oe 
Industries. 

Scientific Education an<I Research in Relation to National 
Warfare 

1944 

T. C. Hodson 

Census Ethnography 1901-31 


1937 

Lipson 

A Planned Economy or Free Enterprise 


1944 

W. Padley 

The Economie Problem of Peace 


1944 

Klimenko 

The Kolkhoz 


1948 

United Nations 

Bretton woods Conference. 


1988 

R. Mukherjee 

The Food Supply 


1944 

C. ViJAYA RaGHAVA- 

Land^and Its Problems 


1944 

CHABYA. 




Glover 

Soil Erosion 


1944 

Government of India 

Food Situation in India . . 


.1944 

Government of India 

Food Grains Policy Committet* 


1944 
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NIZAMIS COLLEGE— (ConcW.) 


Author* 8 Name 

Title of Book 


Year of 
Publication. 

Burns 

Technological Possibilities of Agriculture in India 


1944 

Imperial Council 

OF Ag. Research. 

Development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in 

India 

1944 

T. Gregory 

Indian Tra^ie Policy in Post-War Period 


1948 

B. P. Adahkah 

Report on Healtli Insurance for Industrial Workers 


1944 

(iREOORY , . 

Indian Monetary Policy in Post-War Period 


1944 

Staiisi rcAL Statement 

Co-operative Movement in India 


1940,1941,1942 

J. A. Hobson 

Poverty in Plenty— Ethics of Income 


1983 

M. N. Hoy 

Poverty or Plenty 


1943 

A. N. Agarwala 

Social Insurance Planning in India 


1942 

Webb S. and B. 

Truth about Soviet Russia 


1944 

S. N. Agarwala 

The Gandhian Plan of Economic Development 


1944 

M. Brown 

India Need not Starve 


1944 

B. C. Ghosh 

Planning for India 


1944 

V. L. Mehta 

Economic Programme 


1944 

Thakurdas and 

A Plan of Economic Development for India^ Part II 


1944 

OTHERS. 




(JOVERNMENT OF InDIA 

Proceedings of the Fifth Labour Conference 


1944 

Do 

Do Fourth do 


1914 

Do 

Statements of experts on Establishment of I.M.F. 



League of Nations 

Money and Banking 


1942,44,45 

Do 

Economic Stability in Post-War World 


1945 

Do 

Statistical Year Book 1942-44 


1945 

Do 

World Econoniio Survey 1942-44 


1945 

Mary A. Hamilton . . 

British Trade Unions 


1944 

B. C. Ghosh 

Industrial Location 


1945 

Mir Nawaz Jung & 
Iyengar. 

A.B.C. of Central Banking 


1945 

F. Bfnham 

Economic-? 


1945 

P. S. Lokanathan 

India’s Post-War Reconstruction 



B. N. Ganguli 

Reconstruction of India’s Foreign Trade 


1946 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 


November I, 1947. 
November 2, 1947. 


November 3, 1947. 


November 4, 1947. 
November 7, 1947. 


November 8, 1947. 


November 9, 1947. 

November 12, 1947. 
November 13, 1947. 


November 14, 1947. 
November 20, 1947. 

November 21, 1947. 

November 22, 194^. 

1 


Opening of the World Federation of Trade Unions at Paris including Soviet 
Representatives. 

Announcements by the Government of India of a new cloth scheme to come 
into force from December 1, 1947. 

90,000,000 dollars worth of gold reached the U.S.A. from France, intended 
for the U.S. Treasury. 

Announcement of 10 per cent, cut in kerosene rations by the Government 
of India on a(‘(!ount of tinplate shortage. 

Announcement of ‘27 7 million dollars aid to ('Inna by the U.S.A. under the 
post-U.N.U.H.A. scheme. 

First meeting of the New Work! Food Council at Washington. 

The adoption of 27 resolutions by the Asian Regional Conference of the 
I.L.O. on production and employment m Asia. 

West-Fast Air Route via Bombay was inaugurated. 

National Day in Hurma. 

Thirtietli Anniv(*rsary of the Russian Revolution. 

All-India C'o-operators’ Day. 

The issue of Pakistan Ordinance regarding insurance against riots anti loot- 
ing. 

Hamnian Report on U.S. ability and European needs was published, re- 
coiurncnding aid of 5,750 million dollars in 1948, and between 12 and 17 billion 
dollars m the next 5 years. 

Rationing of potatoes was begun m Britain. 

Bread ration in Britain was reduced to 5 lbs. a week, and cliocolates and 
sweets to 8 ozs. a week. 

Rice rations were doubled m Italy. 

Conference on General Knowledge under the auspices of the Osmania Uni- 
versity. 

Anglo-Portuguese Trade Agreement was concluded. 

Britain's “ crisis ” budget was presented. 

Resignation of Dr. Hugh Dalton and appointment of Sir Stafford Cripps as 
Chancellor of the F^xchequer. 

Announcement of a duty on jute exports across land frontiers by the Pakistan 
Government. 

The decontrol of pulses (except gram) was announced by the Government 
of India. 

The first “ Free India ” Railway Budget was presented by Dr. John 
Mathai, Transport Minister in the Government of India, m the Dominion 
Parliament. 

The International Conference on Trade and Employment began at Havana^ 
at which 62 nations were represented. 

Meeting of the Indian Central Cotton Committee at Bombay, 
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November 22, 1947. 


November 23, 1947. 

November 24, 1947. 


November 25. 1947. 
November 26, 1947. 

November 27, 1947. 
November 29, 1947. 

November 30, 1947. 


A Bill on health, maternity and accident insurance of factory workers, was 
reh rred to a Select Committee in the Indian Legislature. 

The World Health Organisation constitution was ratified by the Indian 
Legislature. 

The Madras-Travancore Air Service began to operate. 

The U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved of interim aid to 
the tunc of 597,000,000 dollars to France, Italy and Austria. 

The Schuman Government was formed in France. 

The biggest aircraft made its maiden voyage in Santiago, California, U.S. A., 
with 400 passengers and 9 crew. 

The first meeting of the Economic Council for Asia and the Far East began 
in the Philippines. 

The Italian Trade Delegation left for London. 

A Payments Agreement was signed between Sweden and Britain, exchang- 
ing .coal and wood pulp. 

A record flight was made in Britain at 615 m.p.h. 

Opening of the Middle and Near East Regional Conference of the I.L.O. at 
Istanbul. 

The fifth meeting of the Foreign Ministers Conference began at London to 
decide about treaties with Austria and Germany, and ex- Italian Colonies. 

Announcement by the Government of India of decontrol of sugar, with effect 
from a date to be announced later. 

The presentation of the first “ Free India ” Budget in the Indian Legislature 
by Mr. R. K. Shanmugham Chetti. 

Signing of a Friendship and Mutual Aid Treaty between Yugoslavia and 
Bulgaria : federation was foreshadowed by Marshal Tito. 

The Indo-Hyderabad Standstill Agreement was signed. 

The eXfKirt of long staple cotton to foreign countries including Pakistan 
was banned by the Government of India. 

Inauguration of the Indian Institute of Metals by Dr. S. P. Mukherji, at 
Delhi. 

His Excellency Mir Laik Ah, the new Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 
gave his first radio address to the people of Hyderabad, explaining his new 
political and economic policy and programme. 

Pleasure motoring came to an end in England, and luavy penalties were 
notified against essential services going off the stated routes 

The U, N. E. S. C. O. met at Mexico City, and condemned the idea of a 
Third World War. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE NATIONAL INCOME OF 
HYDERABAD. 

The concept of the National Income and 
jper capita Income has been developed very 
recently. The League of Nations gathered some 
figures for the period 1929 to 1988, but India is 
not in the list. The National Income of the 
United Kingdom ^^as estimated at £. 4384 mil- 
lion for 1929 and £. 5090 million for 1988. An- 
nexure 1 gives u summary of a recent AVhitc 
Paper by the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the National Income of Britain. Annexure II 
gives percentages of real increases in the National 
Income of Britain with 1938 gn^ss national pro- 
duct as at 100. The National Income in the 
U.S.A. has been calculated as shown in Annexure 
III under detailed heads. 

Cohn Clark recently made estimates of the 
National Income of different countries in terms 
of an International Unit, namely, the U.S 
Dollar with the average purchasing power of 
the period 1925 to 1934. According to him the 
highest per capita income obtains in Canada 
between 1800 and 1400. Cireat Britain comes 
in the range between 1000 and 1100, In the 
last category, nanydy, less than 200 International 
Units, countries like ('hiiia and India find their 
places. He estimates the world income - aver, 
age amiual for the period 1925 to 1934 at 254.4 
billion International Units, the total for the 
four great powers (U.8.A., Ureat Britain, Ger- 
many and Austria and France) at 119.0 billion, 
the income of India being 1.5.0 billion. 

So far as India is concerned, she ranks high 
*n resources, but utilisation is very poor. India 
has iron ore deposits, some of very high quality, 
estimated at 20 billion tons, and coal reserves, 
including coking coal, estimated at 86 to 60 
billion tons. Besides this she has some of the 
largest manganese deposits in the world. She 
has reserves of tin, bauxite, chromite, magne- 
site, monazite, mica, graphite, saltpetre, gold. 


silver, copper and petroleum. But these resources 
are largely undeveloped, for instance, in 1980 
R. K. Das (Industrial Efficiency in India, p. 17) 
states that the production of iron ore at that 
time was only a little over 11 per cent, of what 
it should have been. India’s water power is 
potentially 27.0 million horse powey, of which 
but 8 per cent is developed. She has also huge 
forests which produce timlier, pulp and lae. 

India’.s principal crops are rice (26 per cent, 
of total world production), wheat (350,000,000 
bushels annually' (7 per cent, of the world pro- 
dui'tion), barley, sugar (18 per cent, of total 
world cane sugar), cotton (15 per cent of total 
world production). 23 per cent, of total world 
tea, 22 per cent, of total world tobacco, colTee 
rubber, peanuts. India has one-third of all the 
cattle in the world and one-seventh of all the 
sheep and goats She is one of the world’s 
largest produce rs of hides. With all this natural 
agricultural w(‘alth the average annual income 
of the agriculturalist in British India was only a 
little over £ 8 according to the Report of the 
Indian Central Banking Fiiupiiry Committee 
in 1931 (Vol. I. p. 89). 

The per capita ineome was estimated in the 
Central Budget speech of 1988 at Rs. 56. But, 
there is no regular official estimate either for 
India as a whole or for any Individual Province 
or state. Two non-official estimates for British 
India are by Findlay Shiras and V. K. R. V. Rao. 
But these estimates stop with the year 1981-32* 

Probably the biggest example for the danger 
of proceeding on incorrect data is the strange 
complacency with which the Bombay Planners 
assume gradual fall in the per capita income ia 
- British India. They observe ; 

“ In order to secure a minimum standard of 
living, a per capita income of Rs. 74 at pre-war 
prices is essential. That we are much below 
this minimum at present is indicated by the 
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fart that according to the available estimates of 
the national iiicotnc of British India, which re- 
lates to the year 1981-32. onr per capita income 
does not exceed Rs. (i.l. The figure for 1939 
will be lower still if we make allowance for the 
large increase in the population of British India, 
5 million per annum since 1931, which is not 
accompanied by any significant increase m the 
total national dividend. It is, ther<*fore, neces- 
sary to mdrease our national income above the 
present level by a substantial margin even if we 
aim at notlnng more than to secure for our people 
their requirements as human beings.’’ 

How the Bombay Planners assume that bet- 
wceu 1931 -32 and 1939 then* has been no in- 
crease in per capita income, the} should have 
■explained. The 1981-32 estimate itself was at 
best very rough indeed, and the Bombay plan- 
ners have coolv but very unsci<‘ntificallv. further 
conjectured on that highly uncertam base, not on 
the basis of any technically accurate data, but on 
the basis of the pojiular opinions aired by politi- 
cians rather than economists. 

Hecently the per capita income m the Pro. 
vince of Sind was given out as Rs, 200. This 
was attributed to high agricidtural prices special- 
ly of foodgrains. But such figures do not lielp 
us much because the food index in India was 
280.9 for the week ended July 19, 1947, com- 
pared to the week ended 26-8-1939 as the base. 

It has been the fashion for people to say that 
Hyderabad has been behind British India in 
economic conditions. On the issue of the na- 
tional income which is of fundamental impor. 
tance for all social prfigrcss, many have opined 
that if the per capita income in British India is 
about Rs. 65 (an opinion which deserves very 
close exatuination before acceptance), the income 
per head in Hyderabad must be much less. Some 
have estimated the national income of these do- 
minions at about a hundred crores. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to recall to memory 
that about 1987, the Director of Statistics in 
Hyderabad estimated the national income from 


cattle sources only at about 80 crores — yielding 
about Rs. 50 per head of the population per 
annum. 

In his special article in our last issue, Mr. 
Mazher Hussain, Director of Statistics and 
Cen.sus, estimates the agricultural income of 
Hyderabad (excluding condiments, vegetables, 
fruits, fodder and other miscellaneous products) 
at Rs. 107.65 crores at January, 1947 prices. 

It is also useful to s(‘e that of late tlie customs 
revenue of Hyderabad has been at about rupees 
two and a lialf crores. Approximately (while 
there ar<‘ duties (jii a few items of import, a 
much larger value of goods is exempt from duty)j 
this means that imports are twenty times in 
value of the customs revenue, that is Rs. 50 
crores. Even assuming that on the average 
the eoiisumer in Hyderabad uses four rupees 
worth of indigenous goods for every rupee worth 
of imported goods (a very modest estimate 
indeed); this gives a national income of Rs. 250 
crores, that is, about Rs. 150 per head per anniun. 
We do not know what the per capita income was 
a (piarter of a century ago, but from the many 
figures dealt with m the sections of Industry 
and t’omincrec, it must be clear that, in agri- 
culture and m industry (large and small), our 

annual output is much larger nowadays. 

c 

The observation made by the Indian Advi- 
sory Planning Board recently in this connection 
would be relevant : 

“It must be frankly recognised that we do 
not at present possess in India either suffi- 
cient knowledge and statistical information 
or sulliciently extensive control over economic 
activity to be able cither to frame or to execute 
plans whose combined and cumulative effect 
will be to iiiereasc per capita income by 
a predetermined amount.” 

In spitt* of regional difficulties, a beginning 
must be made as scientifically as possible to 
assess the national income of Hyderabad annual- 
ly. The start made by Mr. Mazher Hussain 
with agricultural income is praiseworthy. 
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ECONOMIC INQUIRIES, RESEARCH 
AND PUBLICITY IN HYDERABAD. 

As things stand, numerous kinds of economic 
data are being collected by different departments 
of Government, and some times, different results 
are obtained through different channels. With 
a view to avoid duplication and get at the re- 
sults of a high level organisation, lI.E.IT. the 
Nizam’s Government arc considering a proposal 
to establish a permanent department of Econo- 
mic Investigations, Research and Publicity, at 
the cost of about Rs. 5 lakhs annually. The 
work of tins department will consist of. 

{a) Conducting iiupiirics in villages and 
towns on local economic problems , 

{b) Carrying out special inquiries in areas 
like that covered by the Godavari Dcvi'lop- 
ment Scheme ; 

(c) Making a scientific stud} of problems 
Rnd policies relating to National Finance, Full 
Employment, Social Security, at high level ; 

(d) Supplying technical information and 
advice to the Economic Affairs Sub-Fommittee 
of Council ; and 

(e) Publishing the Hyderabad (iovernment 
Bulletin on Economic Affairs. 

CONTROL OR DECONTROL ? 

On 14th November, 1 047, decontrol over pulses 
(excejit gram) was announced by the Govern- 
ment of India. Later in the month, they 
accepted the policy of decontrolling sugar (the 
actual (late to be December. S, 1947. In the 
United States, control has been done away with, 
and m Canada, rationing wuth regard to two 
articles was removed recently. On the other 
hand, the case of Britain is the other way about : 
controls are increasing with a view to economise 
dollar expenditure. So far as India is concerned, 
the following facts are relevant on this question ; 

(a) there is a large amount of hoarding as 
is evidenced by weekly procurement in Mad- 
ras, sometimes, exceeding 40,000 tons of rice : 
taking the country as a whole, only about one- 


eighth of the foodgrains produced has been pro- 
cured by Governments, and buying in foreign 
markets has proved not only humiliating but 
also much too costly ; I 

(b) the administrative effieieiiey of the 
concerned departments is very low, with the 
result that there is a deplorable amount of 
blackmarketing and eorniption. 

Some time ago, silk was decontrolled, with 
the result that prices swell from Rs. 90 a pound 
to Us. 85 a pound. Nowadavs, the rate is 
about Rs. 1.?, With regard to pulses also, 
lowering of prices is reported from certain parts 
of tht‘ (-('untry. The Government of India 
have undertaken to announce their pollin' with 
regard to this question on December, 10, 1947. 
Several Provincial and State Governments have 
done so already. On the whole, taking all things 
into consideration, it secmis that progressive 
policy of decontrol should bring the Indian 
market to a condition of comparative stability, 
and result in a considerable reduction in Govern- 
ment expenditure on the concerned departments 
and purchases. On the other hand, the idea of 
maintaining certain minimum stocks of essential 
foodgrains. piireliusing such stocks in the open 
market, with a view to minimise chances of 
scarcity and wide variation in prices, appears 
to be called for the decision of the Govern- 
ment to retain power to requisition up to forty 
per- cent, of the stocks held by merchants, if and 
when necessary, appears to be reasonable. 

“ STARVATION ” IN THE U.S.A., U.K. 
AND INDIA. 

In spite of numerous international organisa- 
tions having started work sevt^ral y(‘ars ago, we 
have not yet eoiii(‘ to the stage of the ajiplieation 
of common standards for dilTeroiit [larts of the 
world. In 1947, the per capita value in calories 
of food worked at 8,450, Sky-rocketing prices 
are failing to stop Americans eating considerably 
more than before the war. With eggs selling at 
nearly a dollar a dozen, the average American is 
still putting away 22 per cent, more of them than 
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in 1941. Meat consumption is up 15 per cent, 
despite the fact that the ordinary roast may cost 
as much as four dollars. Milk and cream have 
also gone up in prices proportionately but so has 
consumption of them, m the U.S.A. Same figure 
for 1940-47 in the U.K. worked at 2,880. In 
the latter case, this figure is maintained in spite 
of (*ontrols and austerity,” with the help of 
over £. 200,000,000 subsidies every year. Ex- 
perts of nutrition believe that the niminium 
value in calories required for healthy life is 
2,500-2,600 per capita. But in India, the per 
capita nutrition value was about 1,()00, but in 
the present day cuts in weekly rations of food- 
grains, it must be expected to be much l(\s.s than 
1,000 calories. Yet, the F.A.O. laid down that 
the minimum food requirements were the same 
for all parts of the world. In this connection, 
the following extracts are interesting : - 

About three-fourths of the crop area is 
under foodgrams, and yet not enough foo<l is 
produced to meet the physiological rwjuirc- 
ments of the people. In 1988, Sir John 
Megaw reported, on the basis of an emjulry 
into conditions in a number of village.s, that 
the population was excessive in relation to the 
food supply in nearly 40 per cent, of the villages 
surveyed and that periods of food scarcity had 
been occurring in one village out tif every 
five during a ten-year period m winch there 
had been no exceptional failure of the rams. 
Attempts have been made to estimate the 
extent of the deficit in focxl prcKluetion for the 
country as a whole and whatever may be the 
objections to any particular calculation as 
being an overestimate or the reverse, the 
reality of the shortage itself cannot bo denied, 
and is, to some extent, expressed as under- 
uutrition of a large section of the country’s 
population. Sir John Megaw 's survey re- 
vealed j:hat of over 7 million persons examined, 
only 89 per cent, could be said to be adequately 
nourished, while 41 per cent, were poorly 
so and as high a proportion as 20 per cent, 
were ‘ very badly nourished.’ Again, field 


dietary surveys have shown a condition of 
gross underfeeding among the lower income 
groups both in the rural and in the urban, 
areas. Thus, the average daily calorie intake 
per consumption unit or adult man value of 
a group of poor villagers in South India was 
found to be 1,700 and that of poor families- 
in a Madras suburb 1,800 as against the 2,500- 
2,600 calories, which nutrition experts have 
postulated as the physiological minimum for 
a person engaged in easy going agricultural 
or manual work. In 1937, when conditions 
were relatively normal some 50 per cent, 
of the families constituting a cross-section 
of a village in South India were found to have 
a calorie intake j)er consumption unit, which 
was below 2,800. According to Dr. Aykroyd 
Lymn similar observations have been made 
among other village - elsewhere in India 
’ Of the country as a whole Dr Aykroyd 
says that ‘ there is no doubt that a high per- 
centage of the population does not get enough 
to eat,’ an<l he places the proportion of the 
total population, which is normally under fed 
at as high a level as 80 per cent.” 

V. Bai.asubramanian. 

” The right of every individual to the means 
of attaining his full inherited capacity for 
health and physical fitness should rank as 
rqual with his right to religious and political 
freedom. Inadequate diet is the mam cause 
of grave social injustice. If planning for 
human welfare is to be undertaken, a b(‘gin- 
ning should lx* made with a food policy based 
on nutritional needs as this would do more 
tlian other measures to promote health and 
happiness and alleviate the worst effects of 
poverty. If every family knew that in any 
eircumstaiiecs they would have sufficient of 
the right kind of food to give their children, 
the full opportunity of the enjoyment of a 
healthy life, the worst fear of want would 
be eliminated .... The milk policy of the 
last two or three years (in Britain) has made 
it possible for farmers to get fixed prices for 
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an increased output, and it has strengthened 
the whole of our rural economy. The cure of 
the problem of malnutrition contributes sub- 
stantially to the relief of unemployment.’* 

— G. Findlay Siitrras. 

“ To the nutrition worker, the food situa- 
tion in India is thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
in normal times. A nation-wide “ grow more 
food ” campaign would have been appro- 
priate in li>88, before the war started, and will 
be appropriate in 1!)45 when. let us hope, the 
war will be over Tht* majority of the popu- 
lation lives on a diet far remote from the 
most moderate standards of adequate nutri- 
tion.” 

VV. R. Aykroyd. 

‘‘ The American people should well follow* 
an eat less programme because too many of 
them eat to the point of satiety, Dudley White 
of Harvard Medical School, declared 

He said ; “ Overnutrition is tin* gr(*at Ame- 
rican fault. I guess 20 per cent of adult Ame- 
ricans overeat, some of them to the point of 
gluttony. People are constantly urged to 
take vitamins and eat well to keep their 
strength. We not merely lose shajic. Wc grow 
fat tissue in walls resulting in the hardening of 
arteries. If immediate and long-range plans to 
free the world from hunger are earned through 
the United Nations Organi.sations, whereof 
both the supplying and receiving countries 
are members, the provision of food can b<‘ 
put on a business footing,” said Sir John. 
“ In this way there need be no humiliating 
pauperism on the part of the receiving nations.” 

THE FIRST FREE INDIA ” BUDGET. 

The Budget speech of Mr. R. K. Shanmugham 
Chetty calls for the following observations ; — 

(1) Except enhancement (very slight) of 
export duty on cotton yarn and cloth, no new 
taxation has been proposed. So far, the 
galleries may be expected to be silent. 


(2) The general attitude towards Pakistan 
is constructive and friendly. This must pave 
the way for an amicable settlement of nu- 
merous questions which are pending between 
the two Governments. 

(3) The Finance Minister was fully justi- 
fied in emphasising the generally sound finan- 
cial position of the (Government of India. 

Further, it would not be wrong to say that the 
finaiieml prestige of India abroad stands very 
high She has practically no external obli- 
gations and her natural resources are very 
promising. 

(U The Finance Minister has taken trouble 
to assure the capitalist about the scope for 
their ac'tivities. But there is nothing indi- 
cating his policy towards laliour. It could 
have been apjirojinate if he had expressed 
himself elt'arly with regard to labour policy 
of the new (Government. 

(5) Huge problems that have arisen on 
account of the partition seem to have per- 
suailed Mr. Chetty to postpone a proportion 
of ('entral Economic Planning. It must be 
recognised that the refugee problem is a gigan- 
tic one. But the question is whether India 
would do well to postjionc planned efforts to 
increase production and raise the standard 
of life of the masses. It seems to us that if 
m the confused state of affairs in France, 
there could be planning, if the Marshall Plan 
could be senouslj thought of for miserable 
Europe, the auspices arc much more favour- 
able for the working of many of the plans 
already discussed and decided upon. 

LAND UTILISATION. 

The Pakistan Government has issued the 
Land Economic Rehabilitation Ordinance, with 
a view to ensure proper cultivation of land by 
Zamindars. Whatever the local context may 
be, the principle involved appears to be very 
important. Land m India “ as elsewhere in the 
world ” is limited in area and thus, every big 
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landholder enjoys more or less a monopolistic 
position. If any Zamindar does not make the 
best use of the land for production it must amount 
in effect, to a dog in the manger. It is only 
right that with sufficient notice and warning, 
the inefficient big landholder must make way 
for more efficient substitutes. This is a very 
important (juestion, because agriculture is the 
mainstay of the masses in the country, and 
agricultural iiKsiine forms a very high pon’cntage 
of the national income. 

CRITICISMS OF THE BULLETIN, 

We arc thankful to our numerous readers for 
having given us an appreciation of our first 
issue in attempting to fulfil the objectives laid 
down in Hon’ble the Finance Minister’s Foreword. 
It shall be our endeavour to improve the Bulletin 


as much as possible in its later issues. A few 
quarters have put forward the criticism that 
there is not much of comments, and that original 
articles by experts should constitute a regular 
feature of the Bulletin, In this connection* 
we wish to explain that the Bulletin will continue 
to give minimum comment, because comment 
almost always leads to controversy, and as 
Hon’ble the Finance Minister has said in his 
forew'ord, there is no place for any controversy 
m this Bulletin. Again, we wish to point out 
that while in the field of philosophy and poetry, 
there is ample riKim for speculation and origi- 
nality, there is little room comparatively (speak- 
ing) for such luxurii's in the economic field. The 
Bulletin is a matter of fact affair, and publicity of 
facts, not originalit} of ideas, is the prime 
objective. 


[Statements 
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ANNEXURE ‘ I.* 
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ANNEXURE ‘ II.’ 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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ANNEXURE III 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK. 

Increase in Capital Stock. 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has issued its quarterly report 
which showed an increase in the Bank’s sub- 
scribed capital stock during the three months 
ended September, 80, of 200,600,000 dollars. 
This brings total subscriptions to 8,225,100,000 
dollars. 

The statement indicated a balance of approx- 
imately 480 million dollars available for new 
loans. 

The increased subscribed capital stock resulted 
from subscriptions to 2,000 shares by Australia 
and an increase of six shares m the capital stock 
subscription of Paraguay. 

In a statement of its income and expenses, 
the Bank reported a total income for the quarter 
of 2,588,741 dollars and total cxjienses of 
8,416,426 dollars, of which 1,267,902 dollars 
represented the cost of issuing bonds. The 
Bank has approved loans totalling 497 million 
dollars, of which 455 million dollars has been 
ratified by borrowing member governments 
and the remainder is yet to be ratified. 

“ Trah, Blazer ” to meet Ur(;ent Needs. 

Meanwhile, Robert L. Garner, Vice-President 
of the Bank, has reiterated that the Interna- 
tional Bank camiot act as a stop-gap for emer- 
gency aid, but can be a “ trail blazer,” attempting 
to meet the most urgent and critical needs in 
the hope that in an increasing degree private 
capital and industry will step into the picture. 

Mr. Garner, in an address before the inter- 
national finance session of the 84th National 
Foreign Trade Convention in St. Louis, outlined 
the purposes and policies of the International 
Bank. He explained that his organisation is 
primarily concerned with requirements for capi- 
tal goods to rebuild, modernize and expand 


productive facilities, but that even in this field its 
available funds are only adequate to meet the 
most pressing needs. 

WORLD BANK’S ROLE IN EUROPE. 

Bank Official Explains. 

The role of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development in the European 
recovery plan evolved by the Paris Conference 
was discussed here by a high Bank official 
at a Press Conference. He said the bank would 
do the best it could with the tools available 
but that the Bank’s role could not be determined 
until European recovery plans were further 
developed. 

The orticial said that the Bank’s participation 
in the European recovery programme depended 
upon the amount the Bank could raise from th«* 
sale of its bonds. He expressed scepticism over 
the figure of 8.11 billion dollars cited by the 
Paris Conference’s report as the amount which 
might be made available from the Bank and 
private sources. He said that the figure has 
been discussed with Sir Oliver Franks, Chairman 
of the executive committee of the Committee 
for European Economic Co-operation. 

Plan discu.shed wri ii U b. Officials 

The Bank spokesman, however, pointed out 
that the amount the Bank could loan was limited 
to the amount of securities the market will take 
and that the 8.11 billion dollar figure was 
therefore problematical. Relation to the Euro- 
pean recovery programme had also been discus- 
sed with U.S. officials. 

Of the Bank’s capital subscriptions from 
member nations only that portion which is in 
U.S. dollars is in demand for loans. The official 
pointed out further that the Bank’s member- 
ship embraces more than the nations involved 
in European recovery plans. 
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He maintained that Europe’s basic economic 
problems depend for their solution upon renewed 
faith by Europeans in their own currencies. 
The situation must be brought to the point 
where Europeans will be willing to export their 
products for currencies other than dollars, he 
added. 

I.B.R.D. LOAN TO LUXEMBOURG. 

A loan of $ 12 million was granted to the 
Duehy of Luxembourg by the International 
Bank of Reconstruction and Development on 
28th August, 1947. Luxembourg needs about 
$ 2 million of the loan in Belgian Francs and 
the Belgian Government have consented to the 
use of this sum out of their paid-in subscrip- 
tion to the capital of the Bank. This loan offers 
the first opportunity for the use of the Bank's 
non-dollar capital. The loan is to bear interest 
at Jij per cent. A commission of 1 per cent, is 
also charged to be set aside in a special reserve 
fund. The amortisation payments for the loan, 
which is to run for 25 years, are to begin in July^ 
1949, providing for the retirement of the loan by 
1972. The proceeds of the loan are to be used 
for the purchase of equipment for the steel in- 
dustry and of rolhngstock for the railways. 

Luxembourg’s railways are important not 
only in relation to the country’s heavy industry 
but also as links between inland industrial areas 
such as the Ruhr'» and the Saar and the Laal 
Country ports. Iron and steel production has 
been the major industry in Luxembourg and 
over 80 per cent, of its exports in the years directly 
preceding the war were metallurgic’al products. 
The present loan is, therefore, expected to in- 
crease Luxembourg’s production, income and 
ability to export, and, m the same measure, to 
aid European recovery. 

A DISAPPOINTING CONFERENCE ♦ 

On September 11, 1947, some hundreds of 
financial experts, amongst them authorities of 
international standing, foregathered in London 


in connection with the second annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. These two institutions were esta- 
blished at Bretton Woods with the object of 
helping the world to overcome its post-war 
monetary difficulties. The meeting was held 
at a moment when these difficulties were working 
up towards a climax. It was not unreasonable 
to expect the International Monetary Conference 
of London to make some contribution towards 
the solution of the crisis. And yet, when at a 
Press Conference held on the concluding day of 
the Conference on September, 17, the heads of 
the Fund and the Bank were asked “ if, and to 
what extent this meeting has contributed 
towards the solution of the crisis ” the question 
was received with an uproar of laughter by the 
cynical journalists present, and the answers 
could only claim credit for the allegetl beneficial 
effects of private talks between the delegates 
outside the official business of the Conference. 
Indeed, the Conference itself confined itself to 
purely routine business, such as the passing of 
the reports, the election of new members, etc., 
just as if the dollar crisis did not exist at all. 
It concluded its business a day ahead of schedule 
as amidst the bewildering monetary problems 
with which the world is beset; it found it had 
nothing to do to keep itself occupied any longer. 
The concluding speeches paid tribute to the 
harmonious atmosphere that prevailed through- 
out the Conference ; but this was due to the 
fact that the discussion of all controversial 
matter was strictly avoided. 

The annual reports of the F'und and the Bank 
admit that the situation is much worse than was 
envisaged at the Bretton Woods Conference in 
1944. One should have thought that the logical 
inference from this candid admission would be a 
modification of the statutes of the two institu- 
tions, to adapt them to requirements which 
could not be foreseen — or at any rate were not 
foreseen — three years ago. In fact the agenda 
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contained an item “ proposals of amendments 
of the statutes,** but nobody moved any amend- 
ment. Yet some of the clauses of the statutes 
have clearly proved to be hopelessly inadequate. 
Outstanding among these instances is the much- 
advertised scarce currency clause, under which 
member countries are entitled to discriminate 
against a country whose currency has been 
declared to be scarce by the Fund. Supporters 
of the Bretton Woods plan in Britain welcomed 
its clause with great enthusiasm as indicating 
the advent of a new era m international financial 
and commercial relations. Th(i story was in- 
vented that it was first proposed by the United 
States and this incorrect fact was widely quoted 
as evidence of the willingness of that country to 
submit to discrimination whenever there is a 
scarcity of dollars. And now M. Gutt, the head 
of the Executive of the Fund, admitted that in 
spite of the worldwide scarcity of dollars that 
currency is not scarce as far as the Fund is 
concerned. For, under the limitation of the 
use of Funds resources to 25 per cent, of the 
quotas in any particular year, in September 
1948, the Fund will still possess at least 
I 2,000,000,000, which under the statutes is un- 
lendable ; even in September, 1949, it will possess 
some $ 800,000,000 unlendable dollars, so that 
it is technically impossible to declare dollars 
scarce until towards the end of 1949. Any 
country depending on the scarce currency clause 
for permission to buy in countries where it can 
pay for its purchases will have to think again. 
Yet it was on the strength of that clause that 
many British politicians and experts had come 
down on the side of accepting Bretton Woods 
and the American loan terms. 

In spite of this nobody proposed a modifica- 
tion of the 25 per cent, limit under which the 
scarce currency clause is worthless. As a matter 
of fact, the Executive of the Fund is itself entit- 
led to make exceptions under the existing sta- 
tutes. But it did not show any intentions of 
doing so. On the contrary, it emphasised that 
the Fund’s resources were not meant to 


meet adverse trade balances. Evidently the 
Fund intends to preserve the bulk of its 
8,800,000,000 it possesses, in order that it 
should be available when assistance will no 
longer be needed to nearly the same extent as 
it is needed now. Yet if the whole amount 
could be made available as a stop-gap measure 
pending the adoption of the Marshall Plan it 
might make all the difference to some countries 
on the verge of collapse. 

However, it would be unfair to blame the 
Fund as such for the decision not to take an 
active hand in the solution of the crisis, beyond 
doling out comparatively tmxlest amounts of 
dollars under the 25 per cent, limitation. Evi- 
dently the United States Government, which 
has the last word on any matter of policy, has 
decided that neither the Fund nor the Bank 
should be engaged in interim aid. It is to be 
hoped that this decision was taken on the ground 
that the Administration would be in a position 
to provide early interim aid out of other resources, 
without having first to obtain the consent of 
Congress. Otherwise it may be too late. 

But apart altogether from the present emer- 
gency, the inadequacy of the scarce currency 
clause ought to have been corrected even 
from the point of view of the Fund’s role as a 
permanent source of assistance. Surely it is 
the height of absurdity that a currency which 
is obviously scarce could never bi‘ declared to 
be scarce for at least two years after it became 
scarce. Admittedly, the reluctance of members 
to draw on the Fund’s ample dollar resources 
even to the permitted limit of 25 per cent, is 
bound to weaken pressure in favour of an up- 
ward revision of that limit. From this point of 
view, the British decision to buy .Ij! 60,000,000 
from the Fund might prove useful as it is likely 
to encourage other members to avail them- 
selves of the facilities of the Fimd. Until now 
most members were reluctant to make a start, 
as there was an impression that the Funds’ 
resources are to be left as the last line of defence, 
when all other resources have been exhausted. 
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This is obviously not the case with Britain. 
Even after the recent sale of gold slic lias still a 
gold holding of £. 580,000,000 as the joint reserve 
of the Sterling Area, and also a certain amount 
of dollar sceunties which could be realised if 
necessary. 

The Conference might have at tempt <‘d to 
pass resulutions advising the Government what 
action to tuk<‘ m face of the crisis. This was 
not done, however. The only references made 
b}’ various speakers to the crisis were couched in 
vague terms and were confined to generalities. 
The reason wliy the Conference did not aim at 
helping with advice was partly that any resolu- 
tions would hive clashed with the Marshall 
Plan which has just been elaborated in Pans, 
and partly that the only country which is in a 
position to assist on a large scale is not in a 
mood for t, iking unsolicited out-side advice. 
Even allowing for this, it seems disappointing 
that such a distinguished gathering of experts 
which will not meet again for twelve months 
should have dispersed without having made 
any contribution towards the solutions of the 
crisis. Its inaction goes some way towards 
justifying opposition to Bietton Woods on the 
ground that the sacrifices involved are not likely 
to be made worth while by the assistance to Vie 
rendered 

ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR MIDDLE 
EAST. 

U. N. CoMMrrrEE Approves Formation. 

Russia refused to share in a recommendation 
that the United Nations Eeoiiomic and Social 
Council should consider the establishment of 
an Economic Commission for the Middle East 
but the recommendation was approved by the 
United Nations Economic Committee by 54 
votes to none with Russia, Turkey and New 
Zealand abstaining. 

Dr. A. Arutiunian, the Soviet delegate, criti- 
cized the Indian delegation for having sought for 
the redistribution of the Economic and Social 


Council on a more equitable basis in another 
committee on Thursday. 

“ They did not succeed in forming a block or 
m organizing a majority in that committee.” 
Dr Arutiunian said 

“ This was fortunate for the committee and 
unfortunate for the Indian delegation,” he added. 

A Ru.ssian amendment asking the Economic 
and Social Council in studying the establishment 
of a Middle East Commission to consider the 
question of including Middle East countries in 
the commission for Asia and the Far East was 
defeated by 81 votes to seven with eleven ab- 
stentions. 

India voted with tlie Soviet group while Pak- 
istan opposed. 

THE TRADE CHARTER. 

A Summary. 

The Charter of the p oposed International 
Trade Organisation has now been published 
(Cmd. 7212) in the form in which it emerged 
from the four-month debate m the second session 
of the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference of Trade and Empio\ment 
meeting in Geneva. In its latest version the 
Charter cannot yet be regarded as the final 
product of the drawn-out discussions to which 
it will have been subjected. There are no less 
than 65 individual reservations and expressions 
of dissent appended to the latest text (eleven 
came from Chile and two from the United King- 
dom) and they promise some continuation of the 
debate and even of the process of amendment 
when the Charter is submitted to the full meeting 
of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment which is to be convened in 
Havana, Cuba, m November. It should, ‘how- 
ever, be reasonable to assume that further 
amendments will be of relatively minor impor- 
tance. It was in Geneva that the real debate 
on this document took place, as may be gauged 
from the extent and variety of the differences- 
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between the Geneva version and its predecessor, 
the Lake Success version of the Charter. 

The main structure of the document remains 
unchanged. It contains nine chapters, of which 
the last three may conveniently be ignored at 
the moment since they deal solely with the 
organisation, administration and other technical 
matters referring to the mechanism of the pro- 
posed International Trade Organisation. Of 
the first SIX chapters some also call for fairly 
summary treatment. 

The first is merely a statement of the purpose 
and objective of the proposed ITO. The second 
deals with employment and economic activity, 
and in relation to its length — a mere five short 
articles — caused more concentrated debate than 
any other section. What this chapter says 
may be summarised as an assertion that all 
members will do their best to achieve and main- 
tain full and productive employment and that, 
since they accept international responsibilities 
for such policies, the)^ will forswear measures 
that will help them in this objective merely bv 
exporting their unemployment to others. 

The third chapter on eeonomie tlevelopment 
has been considerably expanded and, as it now 
stands, provides what amounts to a virtual 
blanket exemption from the provisions of the 
Charter to countries whose resources are as 
yet relatively underdeveloped and which desire 
to diversify their economics by setting up se- 
condary industries behind the protection of high 
tariff walls. There is, however, an article in 
this chapter which has considerable topical 
importance and interest in view of the Marshall 
Plan discussions. It is Article 1.5, which states 
that special circumstances may justify the set- 
ting up of new preferential arrangements bet- 
ween two or more countries, even when those 
countries are not contemplating a customs 
union, if the arrangements arc part of program- 
mes of economic development or reconstruction. 
This would appear to give ITO blessing to the 
•development of preferential arrangements in 


Europe even if these do not ostensibly anticipate 
a customs union. 

The fourth chapter, that dealing with commer- 
cial policy, is the crucial section of the Charter 
and further reference will be made to it subse- 
quently. 

Chapter five deals with restrictive business 
practices and has suffered little amendment in 
its latest phase of evolution. It still avoids the 
frontal attack on cartels and monopolies which 
earlier versions of the Charter envisaged, but 
rather sets up the ITO as a recipient of com- 
plaints against -the abuse of restrictive practices 
and as the ultimate creator of a body of ease law 
to be applied against offenders. 

Finally, there is chapter six on inter-govern- 
mental commodity agreements which defines the 
conditions under which inter-governmental ac- 
tion to stabilise prices, control production and 
influence consumption of primary commodities 
would be justified. These provisions and others 
setting out the manner in which such comm idity 
agreements should be operated and the objec- 
tives they should serve will no doubt acquire 
considerable importance in due course. But 
the problems of glut with which they are pri- 
marily concerned are not those that face the 
world in the immediate future and without in 
any way decrying their importance or denying 
the inherent necessity for including commodity 
agreements in the Charter of the proposed ITO 
one may be excused at present for turning aside 
from this chapter and returning to the articles 
dealing with commercial policy. 

It is this section of the Charter which has 
undergone the most significant amendment in 
the course of the Geneva debate. It emerges 
from that ordeal in a form far more realistic and 
appropriate to the peculiar circumstances of the 
times than could be claimed for any of the prior 
versions of this chapter. At the risk of sinning 
against that meticulous accuracy which can 
apparently only be gained within the phraseo- 
logy of legal jargon, it may be helpful to give a 
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free and very abbreviated translation of the 
more important articles of this chapter, which 
is divided into six sections and 28 articles. The 
first of these, Article 16, redefines our old friend, 
the most-favoured-nation treatment clause, and 
significantly asserts that this treatment is to be 
accorded to other members of ITO only. This 
opens the door to escape from the unconditional 
over all application of the MFN clause, which in 
the past has done nearly as much harm as good, 
partly by visiting on the undeserving the benefits 
of other countries’ virtues (and therefore making 
vice pay), partly by condemning many attempts 
by small groups of nations to extend among 
themselves the principles of freer trade. 

On the relation between the reduction of 
tariffs and the elimination of preferences (Article 
17), the new text is more clastic than the old, 
which demanded that every reduction in tariff 
rates should bo automatically applied to reduce 
or eliminate margins of preference. Under the 
new text, it will be possible concurrently to 
negotiate reductions in tariff and in preferential 
rates provided that the margin between the 
two is not increased. 

It IS around Articles 20 to 28 inclusive that the 
main debate raged. These are the articles deal- 
ing with the application of quantitative restric- 
tions on imports and exports. Since m the 
years immediately ahead the trade of the world 
must inevitably be powerfully influenced by 
balance-of-payments difficulties, recourse to 
quantitative restrictions is inevitable and the 
topicality of these articles is, therefore, self- 
evident. The ( barter sets out as a general 
principle that (juantitativc restrictions on im- 
ports or exports should be eliminated, whether 
these restrictions be imposed through quotas, 
licensing or other measures. Apart from some 
specific exceptions to this rule of which the most 
important refer to restrictions on agricultural or 
fisheries products designed to help inter-govern- 
mental control schemes, the Charter then goes 
on to define a wider range of exceptions in- 
tended to safeguard members who are in balance- 


of-payments difficulties. These may restrict 
imports to forestall or stop a serious decline in 
their monetary reserves, or, in the case of a 
member with low monetary reserves to achieve 
a reasonable rate of increase m its reserve. 
Article 21, in which this general authorisation 
of quantitative restrictions is made, states that 
it is recognised that in the early years of the 
ITO all members will be confronted in varying 
degrees with problems of economic adjustment 
resulting from the war and that during this 
period the ITO— 

shall take full account of the difficulties of 
post-war adjustment and of the need which a 
member will be confronted m varying degrees 
with problems of economic adjustment resulting 
from the war and that during this period the 
ITO. 

shall take full account of the difficulties of 
post-war adjustment and of the need which a 
member may have to use import restrictions as 
a step towards the restoration of equilibrium 
in its balance of payments on a sound and 
lasting basis. 

The Charter then proceeds (Article 22) to lay 
down that quantitative restrictions must be 
administered in a non -discriminatory manner ; 

No prohibition or restriction shall be applied 
by any member on the importation of any pro- 
duct of any other member country or on the 
exportation of any product destined for any 
other member country unless the importation 
of the like product to all third countries or the 
exportation of the like product to all third 
countries is similarly prohibited or restricted. 

The danger of casting the distribution of inter- 
national trade into a rigid and unalterable 
mould which is evoked by this clause, and the 
suggestion that because imports have to be cut 
from one country, owing to balance-of-payments 
difficulties, they must be cut from all others, 
are largely removed by the next section of the 
Charter (Article 28), which lays down the excep- 
tions of the rule of non-discrimination. These 
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are so hnportant and so relevant to present 
day circumstances that they deserve rather 
fuller translation than has been given to preced- 
ing articles of the Charter. The Charter accepts 
the argument that when substantia land wide- 
spread disequilibrium prevails in the interna- 
tional trade and payments ” a member may be 
able to increase its imports from certain count- 
ries without unduly depleting its monetary 
reserves if it is permitted to depart from the rule 
of non-discnmination. Accordingly, it pro- 
vides that when such disequilibrium prevails, 
a menibcT applying import restrictions under 
Article 21 may relax such restrictions in a 
manner which departs from the provisions of 
Article 22 to the extent necessary to obtain 
additional imports above the maximum total 
of imports which it could afford m the light 
of the requirements of Article 21 allowing 
<|uantitativc restrictions if its restrictions 
were fully consistent with Article 22 (hr., if 
those restrictions were administered in a 
non-discrimmatory manner). 

Up to March 1, 1952, members are given what 
IS virtually a free run in availing themselves of 
these exceptions to the rule of non-discnmination. 
The Charter asks members “ to recognise the 
need for close limitation of such departures so 
as not to handicap achievement of multilateral 
international trade” ; and it also makes some 
provision to jircs ent the development of bilateral 
and discriminatory trading arrangements to 
point at which trade m terms of convertible 
currencies would be seriously restricted. These 
however, are mere exhortations to reasonable 
conduct. They are not precise instructions. 
Provided members keep the ITO informed about 
the actions they take in departing from the 
stiici line of non-discrimination, and provided 
** such action does not cause unnecessary damage 
to the commercial or economic interests of any 
other member,” the deviators are granted 
virtually complete freedom of action. Not 
later than March 1, 1952, however, any member 
who maintains or proposes to embark upon 
3 


discriminatory quantitative restrictions on 
trade must seek the approval of the ITO. There- 
after the initiative for such action and for judging 
whether prevailing circumstances justify it, 
will lie not with each member but with the 
organisation. 

NO WORLD PACT ON AIR ROUTES 

Gene VC talk.s fail. 

Thirty nation.s meeting at Geneva for the past 
three weeks, to-night abandoned an attempt to 
frame a universal treaty guaranteeing civi- 
aviation rights 

The breakdown came when the British and 
United State.s delegates announced, at the 
opening of todav’s meeting, that their countries 
would be unable to accept a propo.sal carried 
by a sudden rail) of the smaller air power which 
they declared, would severely handicap long 
distance air lines. 

The proposal, introduced by Mexico provides’ 
that countries on the routes of long-distance air 
lines could refuse them the right to pick up or 
put down passengers on intermediate stages, 
thus limiting the freedom of long-distance air 
lines to engage in local or regional traffic on 
their routes. 

The Indian delegate, defending the viewpoint 
of the smaller air Powers, told the conference ; 

“ India is willing to play her part in the field of 
international aviation and to make her con- 
tribution to the evolution of a multilateral air 
agreement but on the other hand wants to make 
amply clear that she is unwilling to enter into 
any multilateral agreement at considerable 
sacrifice.” 

This failure is the fourth attempt made by 
the International civil Aviation Organisation 
in the past three years to frame a charter of the 
air. 
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REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL OPIUM 
CONTROL. 

The growing difficulties of the international 
control of opium and other dangerous drugs are 
indicated in the Permanent Opium Board’s report 
to the U.N.O. Economic and Social Council. 


The Board says the control over Indian hemp 
and hashish ‘ is quite inadequate ’ and a new 
danger lies in the synthetic manufacture of 
narcotics from non -narcotic sources having other 
legitimate uses. 
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INFLATION AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
HYDERABAD ECONOMY. 

Summary of Presidential Address delivered by 
Hon^blc Nawab Liakat Jung Bahadur^ Minister 
for Finance and Army, lI.E.IL the Nizam*s 
Govern7ncnf at the First Session of the Con- 
ference on Ge^ural Knotviedge held under 
the ausjnres of the Osmania University on 
Sunday. Dai 9, 1857 F. {November 9, 1947 A.D.). 

In a very enlightening Address, Hon’ble 
Nawab Liakat Jung Bahadur, Minister for 
Finance and Army, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment, explained how the defects in production 
and distribution had brought about an un- 
balanced economy in the country. He pointed 
out that inflationary conditions in India gener- 
ally, were more severe than in Hyderabad, 
but thanks to numerous controls Governments 
exercised during and after the war, we, in this 
country, did not fare so bad as people in Iran and 
China. He traced the beginnings of inflation in 
India to purchases for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Allies by the Government of 
India of all kinds of war materials. Great 
Britain undertook the responsibility for pay- 
ment against these gigantic supplies. The Re- 
serve Bank of India (London Branch) was paid 
m sterling, against which hundreds of crores 
worth of currency notes were issued in India, 
thus enabling the Government of India to pay 
the parties from whom they purchased war 
supplies. Thus, the quantum of currency in the 
country multiplied on the one hand, and produc- 
tion of military requirements inevitably re- 
duced the quantity of products meant for civi- 
lian consumption on the other. The surpnse 
was not that prices went so high during the 
last 5-U years, but that the prices did not go 
very much higher. These high prices resulted 
in a great deal of misery to the masses. Capita- 
lists and military contractors made mints of 
money, and it was only a small part of it that 


was recovered by Governments in India in the 
shape of Excess Profits Tax. In Hyderabad, 
the bulk of Excess Profits Tax collections were, 
under the orders of Government, earmarked for 
relief and rehabilitation of the poorer classes. 
Again, conditions in Hyderabad did not warrant 
that degree of depreciation m the purchasing 
power of the Hyderabad rupee which resulted 
on account of exchange stabilisation which the 
Hyderabad Government loyally stuck to, mostly 
as an important avenue of war effort. If only 
the Hyderabad Government had unpegged ex- 
change during the last war, the Hyderabad 
rupee would have appreciated substantially 
thus minimising the importation of undeserved 
inflation into these Dominions. But H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government knowingly faced this 
self-sacrifice, because it was” felt that it was the 
duty of this State to co-operate loyally in every 
way possible with war effort of the British 
Government in India. 

Hon’ble Nawab Liakat Jung Bahadur pro- 
ceeded to point out that, on the whole, economic 
conditions in Hyderabad were not worse off 
than in other parts of India : in some respects, 
we could certainly claim superior conditions. 
The Hyderabad Government is in the front 
rank in fully appreciating the fact that the good 
health of the State lies in a sound economy, and 
the latter depends very largely on the health 
and happiness of the masses of the population. 
The Government has been trying in numerous 
ways to increase the national income — which 
only is the real neutralising factor against infla- 
tion. Private capital was shy in the beginning, 
but Government took the lead by offering to 
subscribe 51 per cent, of shares in many large- 
scale industries for which these Dominions have 
great natural facilities. On this, private capital 
also came forward, and the result was that 
several very promising organised mdutries have 
been set on wheels by now. This has meant 
not only more employment of local capital but 
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also more and better employment for local 
labour. 

Although taxation of incomes has just begun. 
Government tried to reduce the incomes of the 
richer classes by reducing rates of interest. 
Very recently, 6 per cent, was considered to be 
normal on Government scrip, but H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government have forced down the rate 
of interest on Government scrip to 2| per cent. : 
the rate had gone down even to 2 per cent, in 
the ease of Compulsory Savings. 

It may be that, constitutionally, Hyderabad 
may appear, said Hon’ hie the Finance Minister, 
rather backward compared with the two new 
Dominions that have sprung up in India, but 
lie would like to point out how anxious the 
Ruler of Hyderabad was to accelerate the pace 
of a democratic constitution. In his recent 
“ instructions to the Council,” His Exalted 
Highness directed that the Council should try 
its best to contact public opinion and to ac- 
commodate views in the Legislature, and thus 
create healthy conventions which may be out- 
side the Written Constitution. This was a 
gesture which was bound to bear very good 
fruit in the near future. 

Finally, Hon’ble Nawab Liukat Jung Baha- 
dur appealed to the students of the Osmania 
University to remember that they were the 
trustees of the happiness of the State tomorrow, 
and in order to bear the burden successfully, 
they should cultivate the capacity to stand by 
the truth always, and secondly to develop a 
tolerant spirit towards fellow citizens with- 
out regard to sex, race or religion. He con- 
cluded by observing that the eagerness of the 
Ruler of Hyderabad for the prosperity of his 
people knew no bounds, and it could be asserted 
with confidence that these Dominions had a 
great future for the people, and a great part to 
play 111 the comity of nations. 

RETURN OF OLD MAHBOOBIA OR 
OSMANIA COINS. 

A Notification issued by the Information 
Bureau says 


H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government have furthe 
extended the period within which old Mahboobia 
and Osmania coins can be returned to the Gov'- 
ernment Treasury. The public are hereby in- 
formed that if any old Mahboobia or Osmania 
coins are in their possession, they may return 
them to the Government Treasuries or the State 
Bank before the 30th of Aban 1.357 F, and obtain 
their eipiivalent. After the expiry of the period 
stated above, these coins will not be considered 
legal tender. 

NATIONAL SAVINGS DRIVE IN HYDER- 
ABAD. 

Miss B. B, H. Khoorshid, “ Adi Villa,” 965 
(B) near King Kotlu, Hyderabad, writes : 

“ Since I am appointed the first Lady Agent 
of the National Savings Certificates of H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Government I am receiving numer- 
ous enquiries from the general public. I 
request the courtesy of your columns to invite 
the public to niy ofiice at Adi Villa, 965 (B) 
near King Kothi, and place tlicir orders for 
whatever large or small amounts from O.S. 
Rs. 5 to O.S. Rs. 5,000 per person, through me, 
which will be promptly executed. The working 
hours are from 8-30 to 10 in the morning and 
4-80 to 5-80 m the evening. My services will 
be at their disposal and each one will be helped to 
put through one’s own business m privacy, 
comfort, and convenience,” 

Stimmarij of the Jcldrcss delivered Inj Prif. 
S. Kesava Iyengar at the General Knowledge 
Cotifer^nee held under the uiispiecs nf the 
Osmania Univeriity, on November 9, 1947. 

Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar began his Address by 
pointing out that there were three stages in the 
development of monetary theory. It was 
thought in the 19th century that exchange 
stability was the most important criterion for 
the soundness of a monetary system. In fact, 
this test was upheld for a long time in the case of 
the Indian currency in its relation to the British 
urrency. The next stage was of price stability 
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as the norm for the monetary soundness In 
eountries like U.S.A. and Britain, monetary and 
eredit adjustments were made even reecntly in 
view of the behaviour of the price, wage and 
cost of living index. But very recently, as 
was categorically laid down by the Royal Com- 
mission on Australian Currency and Finance, 
social stability has been »acccpted as the most 
suitable standard to go by in the making of 
monetary policy ; of course, social stability does 
not mean a stationary state of affairs, but an 
accelerating progression. 

lie next pointed out that during the last ten 
years, money has come to cH'cupy a most import- 
ant jilace amongst the numerous instruments 
that are being used for social security and wel- 
fare. He explained how through : ■ 

{a) sterilisation and de-sterilisatioii of gold ; 

(6) varying the reserve ratios of the mem- 
ber banks from time to time according to 
the condition of the money market, 

{c) adjusting the list of eligible securities ; 

{d) changing the maximum percentage of 
advances against different kinds of securities; 

(<?) exercising qualitative credit policy m 
dilTerent avenues of lending; and 

(/) bringing down the bank rates to per 
cent, in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
on loans against Government paper maturing 
within 90 days; 

the Federal Reserve Board had contributed 
most substantially towards the numerous schemes 
and policies ushered in by the late President 
Roosevelt. 

In Hyderabad, the policy of automatically 
following the footsteps of the Indian currency 
was adopted for a long time, in view of the 
proportionate silver contents of the British 
Indian and Hyderabad rupee coins. It was in 
1921-22 that the late Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari reorganised the Hyderabad monetary 


system by establishing two Reserves, namely, 
the Osmania Sicca Stabilisation Reserve and 
Hyderabad Paper Furrency Reserve. During 
the last war, Professor S. Kesava Iyengar point- 
ed out, there was almost galloping inflation in 
British India, and conditions in Hyderabad did 
not warrant an automatic importation of that 
inflation into these Dominions. But H.K.H. 
the Nizam’s Ciovernmciit maintained the ex- 
change rate between the B.G. and O.S. rupees 
within a much narrower limit (namely, between 
Rs. 11C)-117 O.S. for B.G. Rs. 100) than before 
the last war, resulting in a large amount of 
undeserved difficulties and problems for the 
(h)veriiment and the people of Hyderabad, at 
the same time relieving the inflated conditions 
m British India to that extent. The Hyder- 
abad Government did this deliberately with a 
view to co-operate in the war effort as heartily 
as possible, but this did not mean that the 
sacrifice borne by Hyderabad should not be ade- 
quately assessed and recognised. 

With the assumption of an independent status 
by Hyderabad, on August I.*!, 1947, the currency 
and credit system of Hyderabad promises to 
play a powerful part in the development of the 
national economy. Prof. Iyengar was happy that 
the Hyderabad State Bank which, against 
the spirit of the preamble of the Hyderabad 
State Bank Act, developed mostly as a Com- 
mercial Bank, was recently put under examination 
by an expert, and Go\ ernment had very 
recently agreed to the reorientation of the 
present Hyderabad State Bank into a full- 
fledged Reserve Bank of Hyderabad with four 
departments, namely, Note Issue, Commercial 
Banking, Agricultural Finance and Industrial 
Finance. This scheme foreshadowed the taking 
up of Central, Agricultural :ind Iiidu-strial Bank- 
ing at a later stage, but Professor Kesava Iyen- 
gar emphasised the fact that Agricultural and 
Industrial Finance in the country required, 
much more urgently, scientific rationalisation 
at the hands of a Central Banking authority 
than Commercial Banking which, comparatively 
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speaking, was more advanced and required 
less attention. He was also liappy that this 
fundamental important subject of currency and 
credit policy would very soon be transferred in- 
to the hands of a technical ann of Government. 
He was confident that with the linking of the 
Hyderabad rupee directly to thi* dollar by 
Hyderabad becoming a member of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
economic planning and development was sure 
to prosper under very good auspices. 

So far as near future was concerned, Prof. 
Iyengar drew particular attention to two points. 
Firstly, he did not think that it was wise for the 
Government of Hyderabad to follow the Govern- 
ment of India in -purchasing large amounts of 
nickel for purjioses of rupee coinage. He felt 
that the one-rupee note had already become very 
popular in Hyderabad, and as such, new minting 
of rupee coins at great c*ost was quite unneces- 
sary. What was reipiircd was the issue of 
.sufficient amounts of subsidiary coins side by 
side with the adjustment of the supply of one- 
rupee notes. wSecondly, the Hyderabad mone- 
tary system must, as much as possible have 
gold in reserve. It was not for nothing that the 
U.S. Treasury imprisoned more than 80 per 
cent, of the total monetarj^ gold stock of the 
world in the state of Kentucky. In fact, gold 
in the monetary field has as much potentiality 
as atomic energy m the liekl of production. 
With the resources and prestige of the Hyder- 
abad State and Government, it would not be 
difficult to secure a hacking in gold for the 
Hyderabad monetary system at accelerating 
pace. 

THE HYDERABAD STATE BANK & MA- 
NAGEMENT OF CURRENCY & CREDIT. 

Hyderabad is the only State in India which 
has its own metallic as well as paper currency. 
The issue of metallic currency is governed by 
the Hyderabad Paper Currency Act of 1321 F. 
and the issue and regulation of paper currency 
by the Hyderabad Paper Currency Act of 1827 F. 


The weight and fineness of the Hyderabad 
Rupee (which weighs 172.5 grs. against the 
corresponding B.G. Rupee com of 180 grs.) was^ 
lixed on the original standard coin of the Delhi 
Rulers and is not the result of any treaty^ or 
agreement with tlie Government of India. The 
standard rate of O.S. Rs. nG-10-8=B.G. Rs. 100 
or OvS. Rs. 7 ==^B.G. Rs. (> was originally based 
on the intrinsic vidiies of the two rupees, which 


were as follows : 




Particulars 

1 Silver 

Alloy 

Weight 

- 

' 


— 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Chs, 

O.S. Rupee 

. 81.81 

18.19 

172.5 

B.G. Rupee 

1 

I 01.6 

8.4 

1 

180 0 


F)arly m 1940, the Government of India re- 
duced the silver content of the B.G. rupee from 
165 grs. to 90 grs. This led to the hoarding of 
O.S. rupee which contained more silver in pro- 
portion to the new B.G. rupee. Action had to 
be taken, therefore, to amend the Hyderabad 
Coinage Act and to mint the new' rupee with 
silver content reduced in proportion to the 
B.G. rupee. 

As the B.G. rupee with 19.6 per cent, silver 
and O.S. rupee with 81.81 per cent, silver, were 
both reduced to 50 per cent, silver, the original 
parity' between tlic* two coins was changed 
from 116.67 per cent, to little over 104.3 per 
cent. Thus, the so-called standard rate is 
only nominal and it has been adhered to, simply 
because the prices of commodities, etc., have 
been stabilised at that rate. With the reduc- 
tion in the intrinsic value of the rupee, both the 
B.G. and the O.S. rupee coins have assumed 
the nature of token coins and the question of 
exchange ratio, dependent on the intrinsic value 
of the irfctal in the coins, has lost its importance. 

Hyderabad Paper Currency is fully backed 
by' a separate reserve in silver coin and in Govern- 
ment of India securities. Section 9 of the Act,. 
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as amended in 1852 F., provides that not more 
than 60 to 70 per cent, of the total value of 
currency notes in circulation may, in lieu of 
cash, be kept in securities of the Government of 
India or of this Government. The Paper Cur- 
rency in circulation at the end of 81st March, 
1947, stood at O.S. Rs. 5181.26 lakhs against 
which securities of the Government of ludia of 
the value of O.S. Rs. 2959.33 lakhs were held 
in Paper Currency Reserve and the balance m 
O.S. and 13.G. rupees 

From 1850 up to the end of the nineteenth 
century, elforls wore rciieatedly made by the 
Government of India to introduce the ICG. 
rupee m Hyderabad as legal tender currency of 
the State or, at least, to have a coin of the same 
weight and value throughout India. Each time 
II.E.II.’s Government took a very firm attitude 
and pointed out that the right of coinage is an 
inestimable prvilegc for Hyderabad - “ a pre- 
cious heirloom })rized by the Ruler and subjects 
alike.” Whether Hyderabad declares its indc- 
jiendence or not, the right of coinage is such a 
valuable asset that it would never agree to sur- 
render the same voluntarily, or even to have 
a uniform coinage of the same weight and value 
as in the other parts of India. That is considered 
to be the only way to preserve the identity and 
prestige of the Hyderabad Rupee against the 
currency of their much stronger neighbours. 

The question of linking the Hyderabad Rupee 
with the Sterling or with the currency or cur- 
rencies of the future Indian Governments, 
would be considered in due course ; but, at this 
stage, when the entire constitutional position is 
so uncertain, H.E.H.’s Government is not m 
favour of definitely shaping their policy, spe- 
cially in respect of their currency. They have, 
therefore, decided not to make any changes m 
their present currency policy m spite of the 
introduction of the nickel rupee in British India 
and the amendment of Sections iO and 41 of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act. Until the 
political situation is clarified, they do not pro- 
pose to make any change in the present standard 


of exchange between the B.(J. and the O.S. 
rupee. 

In view, however, of the impending constitu- 
tional changes, II. E.II.’s (Jovernment have decid- 
ed to separate tlic currency authority wlncli has 
been vested m the Finance Department, by the 
creation of a Fcntral Bank of Issue and by vest- 
ing m it the functions of a Bankers’ Bank. 
The II\dcrabad State Bank, which IS mamlv a 
commercial bank, has, up to now, been per- 
forming certain central banking functions. 
This combination cannot be allow'ed to continue 
except in the initial stages of its development. 

The Hyderabad State Bank was started, with 
a view to provide credit necessary for the econo- 
mic life of the country and to encourage the 
growth of agriculture, commerce and industries, 
within the Dominions, in close relation with 
H.K.H.’s (k)vermnent. (ireat care was, there- 
fore, taken to see that the Bank was not a mere 
duplication of the existing commercial banks 
or other credit mslitutions functioning in com- 
petition with them. The idea on the contrary 
was that the Bank would till m the gaps m the 
credit structure wherever they exist, and ofier 
additional stimulus in the existing institutions 
by giving a fillip to industries and agriculture, 
as far as possible. 

The Hyderabad State Bank has been establish- 
ed as a shareholders’ bank and, as it has been 
entrusted with the management of Currency, 
Public Debt and also with all treasury and bank- 
ing transactions of Government, H.E.H.’s (4ov- 
ernraent have retained certain powers to con- 
trol the affairs and management of the Bank. 
The Managing Director of the Bank is appointed 
with the approval of Government. If the Bank 
fails to carry out any of the obligations imposed 
on It by the Hyderabad State Hank Act, the 
Government has the power to declare the Board 
of Directors supersciied and, thereafter, to take 
any action it may deem necessary. To avoid 
such a catastrophe and to exercise full control 
over the Bank’s management, the Government 
holds, at all times, shares of the face value of 51 
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per cent, of the share capital issued by the 
Bank. Under Section 61 of the Hyderabad 
State Bank Act, the Government has the right 
to nominate the President and three Directors 
of the Board in addition to the Managing Direc- 
tor. 

Tlie issue of all ellrrene^ notes is conducted 
by the Bank, as agents for the Government, in a 
Currency Department, which is kept wholly 
distinct from the Banking Department. The 
Government have retained the sole right to 
print currency notes for circulation within the 
Dominions, as provided m the Hyderabad Paper 
Currency Act of 1827 F. The assets of the Cur- 
rency Department are not subject to any liabi- 
lity, other than the liabilities of the Currency 
Department. The Currency Department can- 
not issue currency notes to the Banking Depart- 
ment except in exchange for other currency notes 
or for such coin, bullion or securities as are 
permitted by the Hyderabad Paper Currency 
Act of 1327 F- to form part of the Reserve. 
The assets of the Currency Department are held 
in a separate reserve as provided by the Hyder- 
abad Paper Currency Act of 1327 F. and the 
net income therefrom, less a fixed charge is 
paid to the Government. The liabilities of the 
Currency Department arc always equal to the 
total amount of currency notes of the Govern- 
ment for the time being m circulation. Ac- 
cording to a recent amendment in the Act, the 
One Rupee Currency Notes are treated as coin 
and their issue is not backed by a Reserve. 

All rupee coins arc placed m circulation 
through the Hyderabad State Bank and the 
Bank has undertaken not to dispose of rupee 
coin, otherwise than for the purposes of circu- 
lation or by delivery through the Government 
for any purpose provided in tlie Hyderabad 
Currency Act of 1321 F. The Government is 
under an obligation to supply coins and currency 
notes to the Bank on demand and the Bank is 
under a similar obligation to supply different 
forms of currency to the public. 


Out of an authorised capital of Rs. 1^ crores, 
only Rs. 75 lakhs have been issued, divided into 
fully paid shares of Rs. 100 each, the maximum 
holding by any individual, either jointly or 
severally, has been limited to 200 shares ; but 
the Government has reserved the right to hold 
at all times shares of the face value of not less 
than .51 per cent, of the share eapital issued by 
the Bank. 'I’he Government have deposited 
with the Bank all their cash balances and have 
entrusted them with 

(1) their remittance, exchange and bank- 
ing transactions 

(2) the custodx and management of the 
various reserves, including the Paper Cur- 
rency Reserve 

(3) the managtunent of the Public Debt, 
and 

(4) the issue of all currency notes and 
coins, as agents for the Government. 

The value of Hyderabad Currency jii relation 
to the B.G. rupee is at present maintained bet- 
ween the fixed limits of exchange, namely, O.S. 
Rs. 116 and Rs. 117 for B.G. Rs. 100. The 
Hyderabad State Bank has been placed under 
an obligation to buy and sell B.G. rupee at the 
maximum and minimum rates fixed by the 
Government from time to time. This procedure 
enables the Bank to control the transactions in 
exchange within the limits laid down by the 
Government. 

The several kinds of business which the bank 
is authorised to carr} on and transact has been 
specified m a separate schedule of the Act. The 
bank is authorised to advance and lend money 
and open cash credits not only against gilt- 
edged securities, but also on the security of — 

(1) debentures of companies with limited 
liability ; 

(2) goods which, or the documents of title 
to which, ard deposited with them, assigned 
or hypothecated to the bank as security for 
such advances ; 
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(8) joint and several pro. notes of two or 
more persons or firms unconnected with each 
other in partnership ; 

(4) fully paid marketable shares of com- 
panies with limited liability or immovable 
property or documents or title relating there- 
to, as collateral security only, where the 
original securities are one of those specified 
above ; and 

(5) marketable shares of companies with 
limited liability registered in the Dominions, 
which may carry the Government guarantee 
or be placed by the Government, from time to 
time, on an approved list. 

Any advance, which is guaranteed by the 
Government can be given with or without any 
specific security. The bank is also authorised 
to transact such other business on behalf of the 
Government, not specifically mentioned i.i the 
schedule, as may be agreed upon between the 
Government and the bank. With the previous 
sanction of the Government, the Bank is also 
authorised to lend money to the Court of Wards 
in the Donuiiions on the security of the estates in 
its charge or under its superintendence. 

With the impending constitutional changes, 
the Council of Ministers nave decided that a 
separate bank to perform the central banking 
functions should be started, which would be a 
national concern owned by the State and com- 
pletely managed by Government and which 
would be in keeping with the policy that is being 
followed elsewhere ; such as the nationalisation 
of the Bank of England and the proposed nation- 
alisation of the Reserve Bank of India. This 
decision may be attributed to the growing rea- 
lisation that, under modern conditions of bank- 
ing and commerce, it is a great advantage to 
any country, irrespective of the stage of its 
economic development, to have centralised cash 
reserves and the control of currency and credit 
vested in a bank, which has the support of the 
State and is subject to some form of State super- 
vision and participation, whether directly or in- 
directly. 

4 


The Hyderabad State Bank has developed into 
a full-fledged commercial bank and it cannot 
now be converted into a purely Central Bank 
without depriving it of its commercial banking 
functions. The experience of the first five years 
working of the Hyderabad State Bank has^ 
clearly brought out the inherent weakness of a 
system m which the control of currency and 
credit IS in the hands of two distinct authorities. 
It has brought out the necessity of a unity of 
policy in tin* control of currency and credit m a 
modern financial organisation, if monetary 
stability IS to be achieved. 

It has been suggested that instead of starting 
a separate Central Bank, the Hyderabad State 
Bank may be divided into two separate depart- 
ments - the Issue and the Banking Deprtments 
-and that the former may be entrusted with 
central banking functions, including issue of 
notes, and that the latter may be free to conduct 
commiTcial hanking functions, under certain 
conditions and restriction. Thus, for example, 
the bank will not be allow(‘d to accept interest 
bearing deposits or to grant loans on the security 
of marketable shares or immovable property. 
The bank will be authorised to lend money 
against gilt-cdged securities, but their advances 
against goods or the documents of title to goods, 
will be limited to a certain percentage of their 
total assets. Subject to the above restrictions it 
IS felt that it is possible to carry on central bank- 
ing functions and commercial banking in one 
and the same institution, provided the Issue 
and the Banking Sections arc kept entirely 
separate under two different controlling authori- 
ties and a separate body of expert advisers, 
and the Hyderabad State Bank is completely 
nationalised by paying off the existing share- 
holders of the bank. The controlling body for 
the Issue Department will consist entirely of' 
State Officials with Finance Minister as its Pres- 
ident and, if necessary, one or two elected mem- 
bers of the State Legislative Assembly ; but 
the Banking Department will also have on its 
Board representatives of financial, agricultural 
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and industrial interest of the State. The guid- 
ing principle for the Bank would then be to act 
only in the public interest and for the welfare of 
the country as a whole and without regard of 
profit as a primary consideration. The general 
idea behind the system would be to make full 
use of the credit of the wState and to sec that the 
economic resources of the Dominions arc put to 
tlie utmost advantageous use possible in the 
interests of the people, and to make it certain 


that the Bank would ensure the interests of 
Hyderabad as a whole and not the interests of 
one or the other section of the community. 

It IS also felt that if the Hyderabad State 
Bank is convertetl into a national institutior, as 
suggested above, it would be possible, at a later 
stage, to organise, iindiT the same expert man- 
agement, separate sections for industrial and 
agricultural credit, including the organisation 
of a Land Mortgage Bank for Hyderabad. 


From a Report on a Centra] Bank for Ilifdnatnvl htf Khan Bahadur (\B. Taraporevala. 


4 * 
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Statement showing the progress of the Co-operative Societies in H.E.H, the Nizam's Dominions till the end of 

Amardad 1856 Fasti (June^ 1947)* 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Banks and Co-operative Societies 

No. 

No. of 
members 

Working 

capital 

Own 

capital 

1 

2 

8 

4 


6 

1 

Dominion Bank 

1 

1,088 

1,81,28,825 

16,76,553 

2 

District Central Banks 

46 

5,866 

97,09,461 

8,44,804 

8 

Agricultural Societies 

4,093 

89,274 

88,88,044 

58,86,262 

4 

Grain Banks 

12,892 

6,28,665 

54,99,774 

54,60,594 

5 

Rural Banks 

80 

12,789 

6,44,185 

2,88,411 

6 

Vegetable anci Fruit Societies 

2 

18 

6,958 

5,508 

7 

Sugar-cane C. S. 

8 

58 

2,271 

2,251 

8 

Commercial Corporation 

1 



•• 

9 

Unions 

119 

4,79,764 

1,05,70,718 

61,73,788 

10 

Life Insurance C. S. . . 

1 

22,663 

32,08,482 

7,266 

11 

Do General . . 

1 



. . 

12 

Central Union, Hyderabad-Deccan 

1 



•• 

13 

Housing Societies 

7 

300 

i 1,43,426 

45,080 

14 

Press Co-operative Society 

1 

! 

74,879 

71,800 

15 

Prudential Bank 

1 




16 

Departmental C.S. 

308 

27.816 

! 38,24,178 

38,82,032 

17 

Urban Banks 

100 

23,634 

22,82,054 

9,47,092 

18 

Co-operative Central Trading Society 

1 

1 

439 

25,60,583 

8,44,868 

19 

Sale Societies 

20 

1 6,964 

I 24,75,462 

10,42,535 

20 

Weaving Societies 

61 

i 

1,221 

1,85,652 

! 

72,029 

1 

21 

Store 

180 

4,525 

1,24,988 

1,01,626 

22 

Industrial and Miscellaneous Society 

! 

81 

2,140 

2,08,180 

1,84,404 


Total . . ; 

17,400 

18»02,219 

6,88,77,960 

2,59,82,858 
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INFLATION IN INDIA, 

UNO Survey of World Economic Condi- 
tions. 

Irnlia finds prominence in a booklet dealing 
with tlie world economic conditions . issued by 
the UNO Economic Affairs Department. The 
booklet, which is described as a survey of current 
inflationary and deflationary tendencies, says 
that the inflationary pressures have continued 
in India even after the end of the war. 

It adds : In this area, as in Europe, a con- 
tributory factor is the pent-up demand for invest- 
ment and the consumption of goods supported 
by a large volume of liquid savings accumulated 
during the war, both in India and elsewhere. 
The restrictions on inqiorts have so far failed to 
solve the problem of inflation. The second 
is the world shortage of machinery which has 
made it diflicult to increase the production of 
industrial goods.” 

MORATORIUM FOR SMALL BANKS. 

The (fovernment of Pakistan in consultation 
with tile Government of India iiave come to the 
conclusion that it is desirable to afford temporary 
relief to small banks in Pakistan as may be 
facing special diilieulties, by promulgating an 
ordinance which would enable these banks to 
make limited payments, says a Press note of the 
Pakistan Government. 

According to the Ordinance, ten per cent, of 
the total unencumbered deposits or Rs. 250 
whichever is less during each month for a period 
of three months will be tlie upper limit to pay- 
ments. This IS expected to enable these banks 
to tide over present diftieulties and resume tlieir 
normal functions after some time. 

The Ordinance gives powers to order mora- 
torium m certain cases. On application in 
writing made to it in this behalf by a banking 
company to which this ordinance applies, the 
Pakistan Government may make an order, 
which shall be binding on all courts, staying the 


commencement or continuance of all actions and 
proceedings against the bank for a period of 
three months and may by a like order extend 
this period for further periods not exceeding 
three months at a time. 

COMPULSORY RIOT INSURANCE 
SCHEME FOR PAKISTAN. 

Need for a Scheme in India. 

The Pakistan Government have decided to 
introduce compulsory riot insurance in its terri- 
tory and have sought the co-operation of in- 
surance companies. The details of the scheme 
were recently discussed by that Government with 
the representatives of the companies. The 
scheme will operate in the first instance to the 
cotton trade m view of its great importance 
to the economy of Sind and the West Punjab 
which arc now m the midst of a communal 
turmoil ; but Government hope to extend later 
on its scope to other branches of tlie Domi- 
nion’s economic activity. 

It is understood that the pressure on the Gov- 
ernment of India to introduce a similar scheme 
has been grow ing. There is keen disappointment 
at Government’s decision to postpone the scheme 
after it was fully discussed between the officials 
of the Commerce Department and insurance 
interests at Bombay m May last. It is pointed 
out that while the decision to postpone its 
introduction was taken on the ground of the 
constitutional changes which were then in the 
making, there is no valid reason now to pigeon- 
hole it. 

Pending the introduction of a State insurance 
scheme for covering not risks compulsorily, the 
insurance companies are at present deliberating 
over the question of protecting themselves by 
revising the not insurance structure. A con- 
ference was recently held at Calcutta to ex- 
amine the tariff charges and the decision 
is being awaited, with anxious interest by those 
taking out riot policies. The present position 
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is that the insurance companies are finding it 
difficult to accept these risks at normal pre- 
miums, while the owners of property feel that the 
charges are very heavy to secure the cover. 

INSURANCE AGAINST RIOT 

Pakistan’s New Ordinance 

The Governor-General of Pakistan has pro- 
mulgated an ordinance to provide for the in- 
surance of certain property against not and Civil 
commotion risks. 

The ordinance called The Riot and Civil 
Conmiotion Risks Insurance Ordinance, 101.7” 
extends to the whole of Pakistan and the Gov- 
ernor-General may, by a Notification in the 
official gazette, apply it to the whole Dominion 
cr any part thereof from any notified date. 

With immediate effect it will afiply to cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and textile mills 
in West Punjab and Smd. Every factory 
building and other movable or immovable pro- 
perty, described in a schedule, will "be deemed 
to be the property insurable under this ordinance, 
which may be amended from time to time. 

GOLD BACKING FOR EGYPTIAN NOTES. 

Attempts are being made by the Egyptian 
Finance Minister to cover the Egyptian currency 
notes so that they can be freely circulated 
throughout the world. 

According to the Ministry, the amount of 
gold needed would not exceed £. 22,000,000 
(Egyptian). 

AUSTRALIAN GOLD PRODUCTION. 

Australia is making all-out efforts to encourage 
gold mining in order to increase the British 
Commonwealth’s supply of the precious metal. 
Suspension of the gold tax is the latest measure 
designed to aid production. 

Western Australia’s output is steadily mount- 
ing. Gold lodged at the Royal Mint in Perth 


during the first seven months of this year total- 
led 400,000 ounces — 100,000 more than during 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Recent assays have proved that there are 
still considerable gold deposits in the famous 
gold mine of Kalgoorlie but, owing to the high 
cost of mining, many of these deposits have been 
regarded as uneconomic. With the removal of 
the gold tax, it is hoped that they will be exploit- 
ed. 

A similar situation obtains m parts of New 
South Wales. There also niimng has recently 
had a hig fillip and the production of 25,000 
ounces for the first half of this year was nearly 
doubk' the figure for the corresponding period 
last year. 

WILL GOLD APPRECIATE ?♦ 

From time to time rumours of an increase of 
the official price of gold reappear m the Stock 
Exchanges and Bullion Markets. Sometimes 
the suggestion is that the Union of Soutli Africa 
would devalue the South African pound in 
order to stimulate gold production. On other 
occasions it is a devaluation of sterling for the 
purpose of stimulating British exports that is 
canvassed. Rising price level in the United 
States gave rise to speculation about a devalua- 
tion of the dollar for the purpose of restoring 
equilibrium between American and world prices. 
Finally the shortage of gold supplies outside the 
United States has led to suggestion.s of an all- 
round increase of the price of gold in terms of 
the currencies of all member countries of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Almost exactly ten years ago the markets 
were full of rumours of an impending deprecia- 
tion of gold. The fashionable view then was 
that there was too much gold and the United 
States Government and other Governments 
might consider it necessary to check the threaten- 
ing boom by lowering their official gold prices. 
Ever since prices have been rising, and their 


By Paul Einzig in Indian Finance. 
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rise has become accentuated m recent months. 
And yet, this time the betting is on an increase 
of the orticial price of gold. This paradoxical 
situation should itself make it advisable to 
scrutinise with particular care the arguments 
of those who consider such a change imminent. 

As far as South Africa is concerned, an isolated 
devaluation of her pound may be ruled out. 
Althougii the Union is keen on increasing the 
output, this end could be achieved with much 
less trouhh' hy lowering the tax levied on gold 
mines. At present even such a measure seems 
to be unlikely, because the gold output is bene- 
htling by newly discovered rich deposits. 

A devaluation of sterling for the purpose of 
stimulating exports may .safely be ruled out. 
Those who advocate it appear to possess the 
mental equipment for winning the last peace, 
not this one. Between the wars —especially 
between 1925 and 1981 —British exports were 
handicapped by an overvalued pound, and its 
depreciation after the suspension of the gold 
itandard went a long way towards removing 
this handicap. But at present sterling is under- 
valued rather than overvalued. This is a grave 
disadvantage, because it means that Britain 
gets less imports in exchange for her exports. 
Owing to the limited (|uanlity of exportable 
goods available, a higher gold value of sterling 
would not lead to any appreciable decline m the 
volume of exports, and the yield would be higher. 
In the circumstances it would be very foolish 
indeed to reduce further the yield of exports by 
lowering the gold value of sterling. 

A devaluation of the dollar in sympathy with 
the decline of its internal purchasing power 
seems equally out of the question. It would 
help countries with inadequate dollar resources 
to get more American goods for their dollars. 
But it would be an inllationary move, and is not 
likely to receive consideration in the middle of 
the present trend of rising prices. When the 
tide turns then possibly the matter may be 
reconsidered, though deflation and depression 


would have to reach a fairly advanced stage 
before the United States Congress with its 
Republican “ hard money ” majority decided 
in favour of a deflationary measure such as the 
devaluation of the dollar. 

What IS somewhat less unlikely possibility 
of the more distant future is an all-round de- 
valuation of all currencies. Such a measure is 
provided for m the Bretton woods Agreement 
At present it is of course out of question 
even though it would greatly assist Europe 
and the British Commonwealth in paying for 
their imports from the Dollar Area, not only 
because their gold buys more dollars and there- 
fore more American goods, but also because 
higher gold price would increase the output. 
But the United States is naturally opposed to 
any measure which would tend to accentuate 
the present upward trend of prices. After the 
turn of the tide the position may be reconsidered 
especially as the acceptance of gold at a higher 
dollar price does not mean any heavy sacrifice 
from an American point of view. The alter- 
native to accepting gold at a higher price would 
be to export against payment in dollars lent by 
the United States, and a large part of these 
loans w'ould be defaulted upon m any case. 

It seems, therefore, that for the present there 
is no need to expect any increase in the official 
price of gold. At the same time, even if any 
possibility for a reduction of its price existed 
ten years ago — as in fact it did not — it would 
now be quite safe to disregard it. The reason 
why in 1987 a gold scare arose was mainly that 
the gold stock of the United States was consider- 
ed by many people as excessive, and it was as- 
sumed that she would not continue for ever un- 
wanted gold at $85 per ounce. In the mean- 
time, however, the expansion of the volume of 
currency and credit in the United States has 
materially increased gold requirements, so that 
even tliough the American gold stock today is 
much larger than it was ten years ago nobody 
suggests that it is excessive. Indeed when in 
September 1947 Mr, Bevm made a somewhat 
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ill-considered suggestion that the American 
gold stock should be re-distributed he was 
promptly reminded that the amount of “ free *’ 
gold that would be available for that purpose 
is a negligible fraction of the total stock. 

There are also other reasons why the I'nited 
States would not m existing conditions consider 
the idea of checking or discouraging the inlhix 
of gold by lowering the olTicial buying price. 
Since it seems inevitable that she should have a 
large export surplus-- in fact her foreign trade 
policy aims at perpetuating this state of affairs 
she has to accept payment in some form and 
payment in gold is by far the most acceptable 
form. The alternative would be accepting pay 
ment in foreign goods which would largely 
compete with American goods ; or lending the 
dollars with the certainty of a large percent- 
age of defaults ; or exporting less American 
goods. Few people would disagree with the 
view that payment in gold is preferable to any 
of these methods of payment. 

Nor is there any reason for tlic United States 
to 'worry about the future of gold. In the 
twenties and thirties, under the influence of the 
Keynes McKenna School of monetary reformers 
a widespread belief developed that sooner or 
later a scientifically managed paper currency 
would replace gold everywliere, and even though 
the prophesy that the value of the accumulated 
monetary gold stocks would eventually become 
reduced to that of scrap iron was obviously 
grossly exaggerated, fears that gold would 
eventually share the fate of silver after its 
demonetisation were widely entertained. All 
this IS now a matter of the past. Both Ixird 
Keynes and Mr. McKenna are dead, and the 
former recanted during the last year of his life. 
In his speech m the IIou.se of Lords m defence 
of the American Loan Agreement, he expressed 
his belief in gold, and this lias greatly .shaken the 
faith of the school of thought of which he has 
been the leader. It is now evident that even 
if Britain and many other countries would be 


reluctant to link their currencies to gold m the 
same way as they were hnked in the past, they 
w'ould always be willing to accept gold and 
accumulate it for international requirements. 
So long as this is the position, the United States 
runs no risk whatever in accumulating a large 
gold stock, and in adhering to old-fashioned 
ideas of regarding this gold as the basis of her 
internal monetary system, 

'Ihe conclusion derived from a re-examination 
of tli(* prospects of gold is (1) that no change in 
the ofiieial price is expected in the near future ; 
(2) there can be no question of a reduction in its 
price ; and (3) there may or may not be an 
increase m its price in the more distant future. 

CAPTURED GOLD FOR AUSTRIA. 

The United States. Great Britain and France 
have agreed to turn iiver to Austria approxi- 
mately 26 million dollars of the gold hoard 
looted by Germany from occupied nations during 
the war. 

The announcement of the agreement between 
the tliree Allied Powers and Austria was made 
simultaneously in London, where it was signed 
and by the State Department of U.S. Actual 
allocation will be made by the Tripartite Cora- 
missioii for Restitution of Monetary Gold. 

The final act of the Paris Conference on Re- 
parations of January 14, 1946, provided for 
participation by Austria in the distribution of 
the looted gold. The tripartite commission 
announced on October 17, 1947, that the 29 
million dollars was to be set aside as Austria's 
share in the preliminary distribution dependent 
upon that nation’s ability to demonstrate the 
validity of its claim. 

MEASURE TO CONSERVE FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES. 

To conserve foreign currencies the Levant 
Governments have decided to stop the import 
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of motor cars. The position will be reviewed 
at the end of this year. 

NEW EGYPTIAN COMPANY LAW. 

A new Egyptian Company Law operates now 
in which Egyptian employees must represent 75 
per cent, of the total staff of all the country- 
wide firms and salaries to the Egyptians must 
represent 65 per cent, of the total. 

In factories, the Egyptian workers must 
represent 90 per cent, of the employees and their 
salaries no less than 80 per cent, of the total. 

U. S. GOLD FOR EUROPE. 

Plan beinc; studied in Washington. 

Move for Stabilisation Fund of 8 Billions. 

A proposal to ship some American gold to 
Europe in connection with the Marshall aid 
proposal IS receiving serious consitleration by 
leading Government officials and may be sub- 
mitted to the United States Senate as part of 
the plan to aid Europe. 

Officials familiar with the proposal say that 
the Congress will be asked to authorise a Euro- 
pean Stabilisation Fund of about 8, 000, 000, 000 
dollars to be administered by the Treasury, in 
addition to tlie previously suggested six to 
seven thousand million dollars as gift and loan.s. 
The Stabilisation Fund would not be used until 
the Marshall programme was well under way 
when, it was suggested, the Treasury might dip 
into the fund to finance shipments of gold and 
dollars to the various Marshall Plan countries 
for use as reserves to back up their own local 
currencies. 

Officials backing the plan said that it had 
nothing to do with the recent suggestion by 
Mr. Ernest Bcvin, British Foreign Secretary 
that the Unitc<l States should redistribute its 
gold because none of the gold or dollars could be 
spent in trade transactions. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF MARSHALL 
PLAN. 

Monetary Changes in Many States likely. 

Drastic monetary changes in many countries 
will follow the Marshall Plan, which “ may niark^ 
the beginning of stabilised international ex- 
changes,” according to Mr. J. T. Madden, Direc- 
tor of the Institute of International Finance at 
New York University. 

Establishment of exchange rates on a more 
permanent basis and removal of restrictions are 
problems which must be solved before a sem- 
blance of international stability can be achieved^ 
he said. “An anaKsis of conditions in Britain 
leads to the <“onclusiou that no change in the 
sterling rate is likely to take place m the im- 
mediate future. Fiscal conditions m Britain 
are on the whole sound. The budget has been 
balanced and the creation of new deposits 
through treasury- borrowing has come to an 
end.” 

Mr. Madden said ; ” Foreign exchange res- 
trictions are likely to remain in force indefinitely, 
giving the Government almost complete control 
over the types and quantities of commodities 
to be imported.” 

” Decline in value of the Pound would not 
increase exports from Britain, since the failure 
to develop exports more rapidly is not due to 
the fact that British commodities cannot com- 
pete in world markets, but rather to the short- 
age of commodities available for export. 

“ It is not to the interest of British economy 
to decrease the international value of the Pound, 
Devaluation would adversely affect sterling area, 
members holding a large sterling balance in 
London.” 
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EXTRACT FROM H.E. MIR LAIK ALI’S 
FIRST RADIO TALK. 

KcONOMK; PMO(iH\MMl. 

While I have made a reiVreiice to the politi- 
cal programme first I do not mean to convey that 
I regard the economic programme secondary 
or that we are goingto wait for a political settle- 
ment before embarking upon economic develop- 
ments. Frankly speaking I regard better eco- 
nomic conditions eondncivt’ to and funda- 
mental for a health} political settlement. With 
this object in view 1 shall spare no effort in gi\ - 
ing encouragement and assistance to all such 
enterprises which add to tlu' productive power 
of the people and tin* rcmoA^al of starvatirm and 
poverty. 

“ It is the first foremost rigid of every human 
being to earn sidlieieid food to maintain a 
healthy body and to propeily clot lie it and to 
keep il under a prop<r sheH<r. For a<*hieving 
that end every measure will be taken whethei 
it be by way of increase of jiroduetion or better 
distribution. New avenuc.s will b(‘ opcn<*<l both 
for private and public enterpris<‘s ; w ider mea- 
sures of education wall b( adopted so us to assist 
the masses for obtaining best results for them- 
selves as well as to enable them to make a 
proper contribution to the enterpn.ses. 

Skkvants oi THE People ‘ 

“ To carry out these* aims Gov eminent de- 
pends on its administrative machinery which 
will hav^e to function in a loyal and fully effect- 
ive manner. They must boldly, courageously 
and honestly discharge their duties, I can 
place before them no greater i<leul than that 
they should consider thcmseh'es to he the ser- 
vants, not the masters of the people. They 
should pnrtieiilarl} remove all the genuine 
grievances of tlie ryots. Their sympathy for 
the lot of the man in the street often a dumb 
being- their Mgilaiiee m knowing and redressing 
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his grievances and their readincvss Uj help him 
over the stile make ail the difference in the 
spirit of administration. And, on the top of it 
all, they must remain .straight and refusi* to take 
.sides. It is Old} then that they will acquit 
themselves in a manner that redounds, not only 
to the credit of their order, but to the Govern- 
ment as a whole. ” 

“HYDERABAD ENGINEERS’ MISSION.” 
Practical Phoposai s luu Buii.niNa; ‘Greater 

Hy Dr.KAHAl) ’ 

Addressing the nnmiul general met ling of the 
IlydtTabad Gentre of the Institution of Fhigineers 
(India) Mr. S. MaiinuM>d Aiuin. Ghief Engineer, 
Nizam’s State HnilwRN’ and (‘hairman, Hyder- 
abad Centre, Institut lull oi Ivngineers, India, cm- 
phatieally deelaretl that tiu mission of Hyderabad 
< ngiiu'tis should he to builtl a “ (ireater Hyder- 
abad.* He put forward a number of well 
thought out and immeiitly practical proposals for 
th(‘ sueetssiul fulliliuent of this mission. In view 
of the fact that India is c>ne of t he poorest countries 
111 th(' world hr attached jinniary imporfanee to the 
task of irKTcusing tlu national nwomc hy at least 
three tiimss its u-eeiil \alii< , namely from Hs. 65 to 
Hs 16.5 per capita. So far as Hyderabad State 
was eoneerned. he said, they had alreadv made a 
begin M mg by accept mg the projjosxds of the 
Pay iV Service Coimnissicm to pay tiieir eooly-class 
1 hour Us. 55 a month Taking a family of 
five members into ae<*omi(, this would mean 
Us. 11 per head per month, or Rs. 182 }>er capita 
per year. 'I'hc} had now to endeavour to bring 
the income of the average Hy<leraba<i to this 
kwel. 

Mr. Alani tlun turned lus attention to Hyder- 
abad’s many natural resources, w'hieh were 
awaiting exploitation for the good of the common 
man. For obvious reasons he stressed the 
urgent need for agricultural development, and 
IKiinted out that it was absolutely necessary 
that modern methods of cultivation should be 
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adopted for increasing tlie yield per acre. In 
this connection he told his audience how by 
adopting the Japanese method of paddy cultiva- 
tion, Mir Laik Ah, a Ilyilorahad engineer, who is 
now a leading industrialist in the State, had 
succeeded in raising on his prn ate farms paddy 
plants 5 to 6 fe<-t high, as compared with the 
usual height of *J}. feet, that produced 5,000 
lbs. of paddy per acre as against the usual HOO 
to 1,000 lbs. 

Hick FiiomiciioN. 

While appreciating the fael that tht‘ proposed 
(lodavari Valley and Tungabhadra Projects 
will be vahiuble contributions to the building 
up of (ireater Hyderabad, it was imperative, 
he said, that the existing Mr/, urn Sagar Project, 
which has so far been only partly developed 
should be fully exjiloited tor the immediate 
solution of the pressing food problem. He 
pointed out that at present only 10,000 tons of 
rice were being produced under the Nizam 
Sagar, whereas their target should b<* 200,000 
tons ; and it was possihh*, he said, to produce 
this quantity of rice by bringing the still un- 
developed area of I'J.'JjOOO acres of the Nizam 
Sagar area under cultivation and using the 
Japanese method of production as has been tried 
out suecessfull)' by Mir Laik Ali. They would 
tlien easily able to export 100,000 tons of rice 
and thus increase their natural wealth. 

Speaking of the role of communications in 
economic life of the Slab*, he said it was hardly 
necessary to stress the advantages of rail-road 
co-ordination. This step which has been taken 
by Hyderabad 15 \fars ag(» was now being taken 
by other (Jass 1 Hallways in the country, and 
they were sending their officers to study Hyder- 
abad’s transport system. The original scheme 
envisaged rail-road-air co-ordination, but the 
question of air services had to he shelved owing 
to the outbreak of war. Later it was decided to 
let the air services be run by a limited concern 
under Government control, with the General 
Manager of the State Railway as the Chairman. 
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Thus rail-road-air co-ordination under one ad- 
ministration had been achieved with extremely 
satisfactory results, theirs being perhaps the 
only organisation of its kind in the world today. 

'rurmng to road development, he said that 
at present they had 5,400 miles of roads, which 
worked out to one mile of roatl for every 15 
.square miles of country. To have a really 
elficieut road system, he said, it would be neces- 
sary to m<*rease the road mileagi* to .somethmg 
like 25,000 miles giving one mile of road to 8.J 
square miles. A road expansion plan, which 
may cost about Hs. 50 erores, was now receiving 
active consideration of the P.W.D. authorities, 
he added. Likewise, they intend to expand 
roail motor transport mileage, which now stands 
at about 4,300 route-miles over which a fleet of 
1-24 buses and 240 lorries are flying. He revealed 
that self-contained mobile lorr\' units w(;re doing 
extremely useful work m transporting food- 
grams Iroin remote places to rail-head and to 
deficit areas. 

In the sclieme of greater Hyderabad, he said, 
It was imperative that they should have a major 
air-port with all modern equipment so that 
Hyderabad may come on the international air 
map, and not only attract international air- 
travel but also be in a position to operate such 
services herself. It was with this object, he 
said, that he recently visited Bombay and Cal- 
cutta and inspected the aerodromes there. As 
a result of these visits he had designed a major 
airport of B ” Class to be constructed at Be- 
gumpet. He added that this new airport, 
which is to cost Rs. erores and of which 
he gave technical details, is going to be the 
finest in India. All the preliminary arrange- 
ments had been completed and the work is to be 
started directly the required land is handed 
over. 

Seaport. 

He pointed out that their Greater Hyderabad 
would be incomplete without a seaport of their 
own, and in this connection he mentions the 
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historical claim Hyderabad had on Masuhpatam. 
He also mentioned that the Portuguese were 
likely to sell their port of Marmagao, which was 
admirably suited to serve this State, being 
connected with Hyderabad by rail. 

Concluding, Mr. Alam availed himself of the 
occasion to give some practical advice to Hyder- 
abad engineers in general anti said : “ To my 
brother senior engineers 1 would say ; let us 
work together and work for the attainment ot 
our mission. Let us root out fa\ ouritism, 
nepotism and personal likes and dislikes. Merit 
and merit alone should count, and only then can 
we expect eirieiency from the staff under us 
Let us set an example to the younger generation 
of engineers by our efficient, selfless and sincere 
work. To the younger engineers my adviec is 
to take their work seriousl) Learn to lead 
your men winch is infinitely better than driving 
them. Cultivate the team-spiiit and never 
be ashamed of working with >(Uir hands. With- 
out your help we cannot make our Hyderabad 
great " 

THE SOCIAL WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
AT BOMBAY 

AND 

THE HYDERABAD DELEGATION. 

Ihdegates from the Department for Tribes and 
Backward Classes, H.F^ H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nion : 

1, Mr. Khawja Abdul Cafoor. 

2. Mr. H. U. Manvikf>b. 
a. Mh. Fai7.uddin Ahmed, 

4. Mr. Sf.tiiu Mahadev Rao. 

5. Mr. S. H. Joolekar. 

Delegates from the Public Health Depart- 
ment, H.E.H. the Nizam’s (Jovernment, Hyder- 
abad -Dei'can : 

1. Mr. Chenoy, Directoi, Medical and 

Public Healiti Deparimtnt. 

2. Dr. Mrs. Maqbool Ai.i, Wmnan 

Medical OJJicer. Child Welfare and 

Maternity, 
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Delegates from the Labour Department, 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad 
Deccan : 

1. Mr. Abdul Lath? Razvi. 

Palxm? C "omm issiomr. 

2, Mlss C. K. Avpalswamy, 

Lady Labour Welfare OJficer. 

A SHORT REPORT ABOUT 
“THE ALL INDIA CONFERENCE 
OF SOCIAL WORK ” HELD IN BOMBAY 
FROM 6TH NOVEMBER 1947 
TO 9TH NOVEMBER 1947. 

“ The All- India Conlereuce of Social Work ” 
was held in Bombay at the ‘ Sundarabai Hall ' 
from the 6th to bth of Novi'tnber 1947 ” under the 
Chairmanship of .Tamshid Nt>shcrwanji. Almast 
all provinces and a number of states were re* 
presenteii at this ( onlirence with more than 
400 delegates Hyderabad hud sent delegates 
from the Social Serviei-s Cadre, the Public 
Health Department and Irom the Labour De- 
partment. 

While weleommg the delegates, the Chair- 
man of the Reeeption Committee expounded the 
the meaning of Soeial Justiei and traced the 
history of social serviei' and tlu‘ aims and objects 
of the organisation ol the All- India Conferepee of 
Soeial M'orkers by the alumni of 'fata Institute 
of Soeial .Seicuci's m Bombay The wideoine 
a<ldress was followed h} the inaugural address 
by tlie Ilon’ble Mr B. (i Kher, who took the 
opportunity bring out a correct appreciation 
of what is meant b\ society, tnulitions of soeial 
hcrviee in this country, the aim of social work 
and the part playi'd hv the state and private 
philanthropists. 

Next Dr. ,1. F. Bulsara, the General Secretary, 
in his report stated how at a time when the rays 
of mdepeiidente wert* dawning over the horizon 
of our eountrv, and while our country’s energies 
w'cre being bent unitedly hiwards creative and 
constructive works for the socio-economic 
educational and cultural amelioration of the 
masses, the Alumni Association of the Tata. 
Institute of Social Sciences conceived the happy 
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j den of organizing -a ctniferencc of social work 
All-India basis. One of the objects, he said, 
they had in view, was to bring all social workers 
scattered all over the country doing field work 
in various spheres together on one platform to 
enable them to discuss their common problems, 
('xehange their varied experiences and take 
(‘ounsel together, so as to lea 1 to mutual ad- 
vantage and to the nnprovenu nt of tiieir work 
and technique. Another objective was to ex- 
plore the possibilities of (stablishing on a per- 
mam'iit footing an Indian Conference of Social 
Work so as to help in co-ordinating Welfare 
Services affecting the jieoplcs of India, give 
advice and guidance and aid as a clearing house 
of information on all seientdic and systematic 
relief and rehabilitation work done in the 
country. While admitting that this was not 
the tirst Social Service Conference of its kind, 
he gave a brief sketch of nil such Social Service 
Conference convened in the jiast years, broken 
thereafter owing to some unavoidable circum- 
ttances. 

'ITie President of the C onference Mr. Jamshed 
Nosherwanji, in his presidential address, clarified 
what social work implies in India, its scope, the 
types of agencies, what has bcim done so far and 
what the next step would be, and to answer 
these he had suggested the new Governments 
of our two Dominions must realise that a large- 
scale intelligent drive has to be made to co- 
ordinate governments, states, local bodies, pri- 
vate elforts of social work and dedicated mis- 
sionaries of social work to save the country from 
greater miseries than that of the British rule. 

The scope of the (’onfcrcncc was carefully 
drafted and split up for discussions in the fol- 
lowing 8 sections cov'cniig several problems of 
social work in the country : 

1. State* and Social Services. 

2. Rural Community Development. 

8. Community Organisation and Rehabi- 
litation. 

4 . Youth Organisation. 


6. Rehabilitation of the handicapped and 
the maladjusted. 

6. Private philanthropy and social wel- 
fare. 

7. Co-operation between social welfare 
Agencies and co-ordination of social work. 

8. Training and equipment of the social 
workers. 

SECTION I. 

St\te and Social Services. 

Subjects. 

A. 1. Health Services. 

2. State and mental bealtli. 

3. Anti-Tuberculosis movement of 
Social Service. 

4. C’ommunity Health Services. 

H. Prison Reform. 

C. Adult Education. 

D. Public Welfare Administration. 

K. State and Social Services. 

The speakers on the above subjects were 
distinguished Government olficials from Delhi, 
Bombay and Madras. 

SE( TION H. 

Rural Community Development. 
Subjects. 

A. Urban Community Development. 

B. Rural Community Development. 

C. Aboriginal Welfare. 

D. Labour. 

The Hyderabad Delegation t(x>k a keen interst 
in this section especially in the latter two sub- 
jects. They served on the Sub-Committees to 
draft resolutions which were passed at the Plenary 
Sesssion on the last day of the Conference. 

SECTION III. 

Family and Child Welfare Services. 
Subjects. 

I . Maternity and Child Welfare. 

2. Education for marriage and family life 
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3. Child Guidance. 

4. Juvenile delinquency. 

5. Problem of the dependent and neglect- 
ed children. 

The Lady Delegates from Hyderabad partici- 
pated in this Section. It is gratifying to note 
that Hyderabad State has done some spadework 
on the maternity and child welfare. The State 
has hardly touched the fringe of the jiroblem 
in opening a sejiarate institution, for young 
offenders who are to this day being tried in lulult 
courts. 

SECTION IV. 

Vof TU Movement. 

Subject. 

1. Youth movement. 

2. Play-ground movement. 

3. Seouting and guiding. 

SECTION VI. 

HeHMU1.it VnON of the llANniCAPPEll. 
Subject. 

1. The physically handicapped. 

2. The mentally handicapped, 

3. The maladjusted. 

4. The mentally regarded children. 

4. The problem of lepross . 

SECTION VI AM) VII, 

Private Philanthropy and Sociai, Welfare 
AND Co-operation between Social Service 
Agencies and Co-ordination or Socrvi. Work. 

Subjects. 

1. Priv^ate philanthropy and social ivcl- 
fare. 

2. Ckisc work. 

8. Social work. 

4. Co-operaiion and eo-ordi nation of 

social work. 

SECTION VIII. 

Training and Equipment of the Soctal Wor- 
ker. 

A list of the resolutions passed at the Plenary 
ISetsioA. on the 9th is herewith attached. 
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Special attention may be drawn to the re- 
solutions Nos. 9 and 10 which relate to the in- 
troduction of Diploma and Degree Courses for 
training in social work by the Universities' and 
setting u]) of a separate and imlepcndcnt State 
Department of Social Services and appointing 
an Hon. Si“eretiu*y as a liaison between various 
(iov'i'rmnent di'partments dealing with social 
services. If implemented they would go a long 
way to ])roviding scientific social works and 
eo-ord Illation of all Social Work agencies in Ihe 
State. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PLE- 
NARY SESSION OF THE ALL-INDIA 
CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK ON 
9TH NOVEMBER 1947, 

I. Hesolved that th(‘ Reports of the iliseus- 
sions and proceedings of the folhwing Sections 
of the C’onferciiec presen t(;d to the Plenary 
Session of the All-Indui ('onferenec of Social 
u'ork, be, and are hereby approved and adopted, 

XvMLs OF Sections. 

(/’) State and Social Services. 

{n) ( ommiinity Organization and Ih*- 
habililation. 

{in) Family and Child Welfare Services. 
(iv) Yontii Organizations. 

(a) Rehabilitation of the [Handicapped 
and the Maladpisted. 

(vi) & {vii) Private Philanthropy and 
Social Welfare and eo-operation between 
Social Service Agencies and Co-ordination 
of Social Work. 

{viii) Training and Equipment of th<i 
Social Worker. 

II. Further resolved that the Central l^<xc- 
eiitive Committee of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work, to be appointed hereafter, be and 
is hereby authorized to take|sneh steps as are 
considered necessary to give elTcet to the abovi; 
Sectional Reports. 

Hesolved that a body known as the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, lx* and is hereby 
formed. Further resolviNl that the Draft Con- 
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stitutioii presented to tiie Plenary Session of the 
All-India Conference of Social Work held at 
Bombay, be and is hereby adopted as the Con- 
stitution of the Indian Conference of Social Work. 

III. Resolved that tlie Presulent of this 
Conference Mr. Jamshed Nusserwanji be and is 
hereby elected President of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social work for the year 1947-1948, 
and until the (‘lection of the ne.xf Pirsident, 

IV. Resolved that the following be, and 
liereby are elected Vice-Presidents of tin* Indian 
Conference of Social Woik for the year 1947- 
1948, and until the eh'ction of the next Vbce- 
Presidents. 

V. Resolved that tin* Central Kxt'cutive 

Committee of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, consisting of the following members, be 
and IS hereby appointed for the year 1947-1948 
and the Pre.sidcnt is herein authorr/ed to aj)- 
point more rneuibers of th<‘ Central Executive 
Committee for the year 1947-1918 as and when 
found necessary up to the maximum number 
provided m the Constitution ’ 

VI. Resolved that bo ap- 

pointed Hon. (Jerieral Si'cretary (^f the Indian 
Conference of Social Work for the year 1947-1948 
and until the election of the next (General Secre- 
tary. 

VII. Resolved that be ap- 

pointed Joint Hon. Treasurers of the Indian 
(’onferenee of Social Work for the year 1947-1948 
and until the election of the next .fomt Hon. 
Treasurers. 

VTII, Ri'solved that Messrs & Co., 

be and are herbv appointed Auditors of the 

Indian Confen nee of Social Work for the year 
1947-1948 on a Honorarium of Rs. 100 and 
until the appointment of the next AuditoiN. 

RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING THE 
INTRODUCTION OF DIPLOMA AND 
DEGREE COURSES FOR TRAINING IN 
SOCIAL WORK. 

IX. CJonsideriiig the fact that social work is 
assuming nation-wide significanee m India. 


that large numbers of voluntary and profes- 
sional social workers are needed for the many 
measure's and activities of ameliorative, curative 
and preventive eliaraeter, and that m ordfer to 
make these* measures eeonoinieal, etleetive and 
eflieicnt, s\stemati(’ and scientific social work 
IS absolutely essential, and further considering 
the fact that avenue of training social workers 
are largeh lacking m spite' of the vastness of the 
countrv and the magnitude of relied' and re- 
habilitation work, this All India Conference 
of Social Work assemhle'd m Rornliav m Novein- 
her 1947 strongb recommends to the various 
Colleges and Umve'rsitie's m India as well as 
larg(‘-seale Soeial Welfare Agencies and organisa- 
tions jointly or severally to introduce diploma 
and degree courses of training m Social Work 
in their course's oi studies 

RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF SOCIAL SERVICES. 

In \ie\\ of the fact that the State* is gradually 
assuming wide*!* powe'is lor the soeio-ceonomic 
well-hemg of ('itr/ens, that the* State Health 
Service's are graehiallv ('Xjianding into ever 
wiele'iiing spheres, both of curative ami preventive 
work and are tending more ami more towards 
ensuring positive heultli ami welfare of the 
people under tiu'ir charge, further that the* State 
is assiimmg resjxmsihihtv for the* establishment 
ol compulsory pnmarv e*(hieation throughout 
its length and breadth ami iither supjiorting by 
gnints-in-aid or m «>tlu*r wavs, or itself condiiet- 
ing variems institutions imparting primary, 
secondurv . collegiate and literarv, le'chnical, 
vocational and other higher education and 
promoting re'scarch, and m vie*w of the fact that 
the State is de'nlmg ami more* with beneficial and 
social legislation for the jirogrcssive ameliora- 
tion of the agricultural, industrial and clerical 
wtirkei'N in particular and the citizens m general 
and further in view' of the fact that eo-ordina- 
tion of the work of the various departments 
dealing independently with various measures of 
social welfare is essential in the interest of eco- 
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nomy as well as elftcieiicy, this Conference is of 
the considered opinion that the Central, Pro- 
vincial and State Governments should each 
introduce a separate and independent State 
Department of Social Services under a Minister 
or Secretary as a liaison between various Govern- 
ment Departments dealin^» with State Social 
Services or Social Iwcj^islation as alsc» between 
(Government and the people 

SKCTION II. 

Community Organization and 
Rehabilitation. 

Ahokkiinal VVkij-akt- 
Ifcsiilutum 

Whereas the Adivasis all over India and the 
Indian States constituting? twenty-hve nulhons 
of the total population living? in what are called 
Partially K.xeluded Areas and Kxeludt^d Areas, 
are victims of ill-health, iltiteraes indebtedness, 
poverty and exploitation, tliis All-Jndia ('on- 
fcrcnce of Social Work ur^^es upon the Central, 
Provincial and State Governments to ^ive im- 
mediate attention and high priority to the \v<‘l- 
farc of the Adivasis in the schemes of Rural 
Reconstruction with a view to their total re- 
habilitation as an integral part of the Indian 
Humanity. 

The programme for this reliabilitation should 
include an all-round physical development of the 
environments in which they live, creating 
healthy and well organized eonmumities, pro- 
viding special amenities for the betterment ol 
health and education and for reorgani/mg the 
entire economic* and social structure in a inannei 
that will enable them to make a distinct contn- 
biition towards National Prosperity and (’iilture. 

Labour lirsolniion / 

This All-India Conference of Social Work 
considers the existing contents and programme of 
Labour Welfare in India to be entirely inade- 
quate for the total rehabilitation of the indus- 
trial population. It is further of opinion that 


the centre of initiative for Labour Welfare 
should not only be the place of working, but also 
the source which alone can become the centre 
of total human reconstruction, it therefore 
suggests that the existing programmes of Labour 
Welfare should be supplemented by planned 
eommimity welfare services organized in regional 
community groups, created and managed through 
municipal and State initiative. 

Hesolution IJ. 

'Hiis Conference feels the urgency of introducing 
compulsory minimum programme of Labour 
Welfare for all indiislruvs employing *250 or more 
workers, the programmes to be financed from 
a Labour Welfare Fund established by contribii- 
hon frf>m employers on prorhi<*tion basis 

Hcsolulam /// 

I'his ( onl<‘reriec is ot opinion tlial steps 
should be I a kin to protect the interests of workers 
<*iinploy^e<l in unclassified and cottage industries 
who are being indiscriminately exploited by 
rnone)'-lenders, merchants, middlemen and con- 
tractors, by the organization of industrial eo- 
operat.ve societies of artisans and labour con- 
tract soei(*tie.s 

Aiidul Latip Razvi. 

RESTRICTION ON EXPORT OF 
METALS FROM HYDERABAD. 

With a vieu to cheeking the export of gold 
silvi r, copper and otlier valuable metals from 
H.K.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, a number of 
notilieations were issued in F. under the 

Hyderabad Defeni'c Rules siibjeiding to certain 
special conditions the export of the above men- 
tioned metals, ILK. 11. the Ni/.am’s (•oveniineiit 
now consider it necessary to place more restric- 
tions on the export of these metals. Accord- 
ingly the export of gold, silver, copper, zinc, 
nickel or any^ other precious metal whether in 
the form of ornament.', or m any other form 
or quantity through any’ means of transport 
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iiaH “beeii prohibited except witli previous per- 
mission of the Government. Every exporter 
will have to obtain ptTmission at the time of 
export which he will submit to^ethei with the 
articles of export before the oflteer etinccrned of 
the Customs Department. The permits may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Fimince Depart- 
ment or any otTieer authorised by him in this 
respect. 

Oflieiuls of the Customs Department have 
Ixeii authorised to make searches and take 
ncce,ssary H<’tion against persons contravening 
these orders, who will he pumsh(“(l with imprison- 
ment or tine or both. 

KEY INDUSTRIES MUST BE NATION- 
ALISED. 

Acs'i MALIAN Economist on India’s Neich fok 
Foreion Capita t,. 

( olm ('l(uk urfics Mio'ed KcoHovnj for ( outUry. 

Mu Colin Clark, well Known Australian Econo- 
mist, stressed the need joi a “ /ng inflow " of 
foreign capital in India. 

He. said “ unless ihetc is a big in (low oj foreign 
capital in some form oi othei\ the growth of Indian 
industry and the rise of Indian national ineome is 
going to be held back.'' 

Key industries, he suggested should be nationalis- 

ed. 

“ Economic progress,’’ Mr. Clark said, “ neces- 
sitates a grc'at deal of capital investment to get 
the degree of industrial progress envisaged in 
the Bombas Plan, you require, in my opinion 
a great ileal more capital than even the authors 
of that plan envisaged. India’s capacity to 
save in relation to its ineome is quite high, as 
indeed is also the ease m ,Iapaii. The extra 
ordinary thriftiiuss of the Japanese pi'ojile 
was one of tin* factors wlueh made their develop- 
ment possible. India saxes some si\ or seven 
per cent, of her national ineome, which is a high 
figure for a piMir wuntrx. 

But un\ higlicr rate of saxiug is going, to 
necessitate ii sexert' reduction in tlu' stiindnrtl 


of consumption of the Indian population. Eveh 
if you get some increase in the Indian rate of 
saving, thejaniount of Indian savings which you 
are likely to get in the lu xt ten or twenty years 
are going to fall wry far short of providing the 
necessary capital even under tlie most favour- 
able eircumstanees for the development of 
Indian industr) . 

Nationalised Kj-y Imh stmii-s. 

“ I know there are political questions involv- 
ed. I do not think anyhods would suggest 
that foreign capital should he admitted indis- 
enmmatcly. 1 think the primarx political 
question wliieli concerns xoii, and quite rightly, 
is that you ilo not want foreign capital to gain 
control oxar tlu' ke\ industries of the country, 

“ For that matter, if 1 xxere an Indian politi- 
cian, I xxonUl not xx’niit ludinu capitalists to gain 
control ox'er tiieni. 

“Key industries, xxhicii arc absolutely vital 
to iiatioiud dex'clopment like steel, chemicals, 
railways, shipping, banking and insurance, 
should Ix' uatioiialiscd. 

“ 'I’liat IS to sav, they should be owned by tiic 
National, Provincial or Municipal Governments. 
.So in that respect I am luoie of a Socialist than 
many of you probably. On the other hand once 
you hnx e established National or Provincial 
control ov( r the key industries. I think the re- 
maming industries should he left open to com- 
petitive enterprise. So in that respect 1 am 
much less of a Socialist than rnanv of you pro- 
bably. 

Division oi Indisiry. 

“ What r do think India needs, as indeed all 
countries need, is a perfectly sharp division 
betxxecn the key imlustnes which mu.st he plan- 
ned and developed under national auspices and 
the other industries, light iiulustries. agricul- 
ture, eommeree, the budding trade, the service 
industries, etc., in xvhicli competitive enter- 
prise will enneh the eommumty more rapidly' 
than Gox ernnientallv planned iiidustrx' xvould do.. 
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Where Foreign Capital can come in. 

“ In that field of industries which provides 
useful things but not of key essentiality to the 
national life, invite foreign capital, as much as 
cares to come. 

U.S. Method of Help. 

“ American economists ami husmessmen are 
well aware that for the stability of their own 
economy, they will have to have some inflow 
of capital and they are already getting very 
interested in India. The form in which they 
would like to bring their capital is the form in 
which I think it will be most beneficial to India. 
They do not want to give loans with fixed terms 
of return but to establish branches with Ainerieun 
capital, equipment and skill 

“ But I think the average American capitalist 
or FiUropean would b(‘ perfectly willing to accept 
•what you regard as the most important condi- 
tion, that he should employ largely Indian staff 
and provide training for young Indians who 
will eventually be able to carry on the industry 
themselves. 

“ If you can attain that measure of agreement 
with American and Fiiropean capitalists, I 
think you need not worry about demanding 50 
per cent, shares or anything of that nature. 

•• If they can find their field m light and service 
industries and not in Key industries, you need not 
have mueh to worry about.” 

To give an idea of the leeway India had to 
make up, Mr. Clark said that if India were to 
raise her income by two per cent, per year as 
in America in addition to her own savings she 
would have to attract each year an inflow of 
foreign capital and equipment to an amount 
equivalent to the whole of India’s sterling 
balances. 

It was not necessary for America to have a 
capital outflow if she was willing to play some 
tricks with Governmental budgets, he said in 
answer to a question. 

Stressing the importance of service industries, 
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Mr. Clark said that while there was room for 
very large expansion of Indian manufacturing 
industries, there must be adequate provision for 
suitable output from the service industries 
like commerce, transport, public administration, 
teaching, entertainments, hotels, etc. Even in 
America only about Ifi per cent, of tlie working 
population was engaged in agriculture and about 
24 per cent, m manufacture, while the remain- 
ing 00 per cent, wi re engaged in service industries. 

Lesson from Japan. 

Referring to tlie question of light versus heavy 
industries, Mr. Clark said : “ If you concentrate 
development on light industry rather than ou 
heavy industry, your need for capital will be 
very much less. Japan right from the start 
concentrated her development on heavy industry 
and in recent years realised that “it involved 
iniliosing very much more severe sacrifices on her 
people than would have been the case if slie has 
been mainly coneerned with light industry.” 
But capital, whatever its importance, was not to 
his mind the most important factor in the deve- 
lopment of the economy. "J’here were one or 
two intangible factors as technical education, 
for instance, the rate or development in Japan, 
the LT.S.A. and Scandinavia was largely due to 
the excellent technical education, which those 
countries gave and its wide diffusion. Indian 
schools and universities prex^eeded on the as- 
sumption that everyone was going to be a banker 
or a Government Official. There had been a 
hopeless o^'crsuppI\’ of men trained m the 
literary and c'omrneicial subjects. 

Coi’TAGF. Industries. 

Stressing the importance of cottage industries. 
Mr. Clark said : ” If I were an Indian Minister, I 
should say, ‘ Have as much of your development 
in the form of cottage industry as possible. 
Regard the factory as a necessary evil.’ I hope 
it will be possible to improve the productivity 
of cottage industry by the diffusion of electric 
and better equipment and most of all, technical 
instruction.” 
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Basic Factors 

Keonomic progress ia the liist and final analysis 
depended on the character of the people, their 
willingness to work hard, their sense of justice, 
fair dealing in their dealings with each other, 
their obedience to Governmental authority, 
their freedom from corruption, their sense of 
charity, their sense of obligation to the community 
and towards their neighbours. It was on these 
faetfirs that in the last analysis, prosperity 
would rest. 

RICE ALLOCATION FOR 1948, 

The International Emergiiicy Food Council 
today announced recommendations for the dis- 
tribution of 1,449,600 metiic tons of rice for the 
first SIX months of 1948. 

Allocations of world suppl> of nee available 
for export includes : 890,000 tons for India. 
205,000 tons for Malaya. 200,000 tons for 
China, 185,000 tons for Ceylon, and 141,000 
tons for Indonesia. 

The l.E.F.C. announcement said that, “ In 
Asia, the main nee producing area of the world, 
rice production has been recovering so slowly 
that exportable supplies from this area remain 
less than onc-half of those actually moving prior 
to the war, and only one-third of the stated re- 
quirements submitted by the nee importing 
countries.” 

DESERTS IN INDIA MAN-MADE. 

Rajpdtana Waste Ueclaimable. 

Dr, WaduCs Address to Scientists. 

Much of the desert in India was not real desert 
but semi-desert area that had grown in the last 
twoorthree thousand years, said Dr. D. N. Wadia, 
Adviser on Mineral Development, Ministry of 
Works, Mines and Power, addressing a meeting 
hold luidcr the auspices of National Institute of 
Sciences at Delhi University on Friday evening. 

Dr, Wadia, who was commenting on a paper 
submitted by Dr. M. B. Pithawala, said ” It is 

e* 


a doctrine of geology that all cold continents 
turn into deserts. India being geologically 
very ancient would have shared this fate but for 
the meteorological service which the Himalayan 
mountains have done in affecting the air and 
water circulation over India. 

Much of the desert m India is man-made 
an<l not <hic to purely geograjihical causes. 
•Soil erosion, forest cutting m the sub-Himalayan 
regions and enemy interference with canal 
systems have played their part in emphasizing 
desert conditions,” 

“ Modem engineering and irrigation can,” 
Dr. Wadia said, “ reclaim a large part of the 
Rajputana waste land, tO.OOO square miles of 
which today form an entirely barren desert ” 

Desert Reclamation 

The plan suggested to reclaim the ile.sert was 
to revive the ancient (diagar and its southern 
continuation by building a number of dams over 
Ambala streams. Parallel to the eastern Nara 
river, an old deserted nver-hed which had now been 
converted into a nourishing canal system, 
hundreds of miles of land was claimed by irri- 
gation engineers. Also liUni system of streams, 
by well designed draining works, could bo con- 
verted into a system of reservoirs which could 
supply water perennially over the whole area. 
This would avoid the waste of a huge quantity 
of water througli Hoods. 

A system of improved eomnumications by 
roads and rails and eo-ordmated plans with 
provincial and State administrations could be 
arrived at for planned and judicious location 
of water systems of different territories. 

Conuclding, Dr. Wadia said . “ Science and 
engineering and efficient geograjihieal surv'cy of 
Rajputana can make the desert tract fertile as 
it was a few thousand years ago.” 

F^ffect of Desert on Monsoons. 

Dr. S. K. Banerji, Director-General of Obser- 
vatories, explained the eft'cct of desert on mon- 
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sooiis. He said that India owed rams to Hima- 
layas. There was low pressure (21). 85 inches) in 
desert rejjions and high pressure in Indian Ocean 
(80.2 inches). As a result of the 3ukkur barrage, 
which had reclaimed hundreds of miles of the 
desert land, this low jiressure area was receding 
to the west. The result was that people were 
getting more ram in Gujerat and West Punjab. 
Even Karachi was getting more rain. 

The Sukkur barrage had altered the mon- 
soon mechanism. If ilajputaiia was also re- 
claimed, it too would increase the moisture area. 
As a consequence of this, the low pressure area 
was very likely to shift further west. The 
monsoon circulation h.id a definite system. 
The average rain over a larg(‘ number of years 
was fairly constant. In fact for some years past 
the U.P. was getting less ram presumably owing 
to a slight shifting of the low pressure area. 
Though they were making artificial rams in the 
U.S.A., scientists there realize the adverse 
effect of their experiments on monsoons. 

Nature I’akes Kevengj- 

“ We have been getting our rams at the ex- 
pense of these desert regions. If you convert 
them into fertile regions some other area will 
suffer. Nature has its own revenge if you play 
with it, if you convert deserts into fertile lands, 
fertile lands might be turned into deserts,” 
Dr. Banerji concluded 

U. S. GRAIN FOR INDIA. DECEMBER 
QUOTA. 

The United .States Department of Agriculture 
announced a gram export allocation for Decem- 
ber of 871,800 long tons. This includes wheat, 
flour and wheat cijmvalent, barley oats, and 
gram sorghums. It represents a substantial 
increase over the November (juota of 758,800 
long tons. 

The Department of Agriculture officials said 
the export of grains is being stepped up to help 
fight hunger and cold overseas, stimulate the 
efforts of Amencans to conserve grain, and 
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get grain to its destination before inclement 
weather in January holds up transportation. 

The Indian allocation is 54,500 long tons in 
wheat flour and other grains. The largest alloca- 
tion IS 170,500 long tons to the Anglo-United 
States Zones of Germany. Next comes France 
which gets 129,500 long tons in wheat and flour 
and Italy 118.00 long tons. 

The cumulative total for July to December, 
1947, including tlie carryover from the June 
allocation is 805,000,000 bushels of grain. No 
allocation of grain is made to Britain which 
declined to take up the October allocation 
because of dollar shortage. 

OIL PROSPECTING IN W. PAKISTAN. 

Anglo-Iranian c’omhinf. given all facilities. 

The Britisli and Iranian oil combine m Iran 
the Anglo Iranian Oil Company — has been 
granted special facilities by the Pakistan Govern- 
ment to work the petroleum resources of Pakistan, 
it IS learnt The Company has been given 
special priority and is carrying on its prospecting 
behind a curtain of secrecy. 

A non-Muslim oflicial, who opted for West 
Pakistan and actually served tlicrc until the 
midtllc of October when he had to leave owing 
to special circumstances, said in an interview 
how he stumbled upon the activities of the 
combine 

He said that soon after Pakistan was establish- 
ed, British engineers along with technical per- 
sonnel began arriving in Sind and southern 
parts of West Punjab and established them- 
selves 111 big houses evacuated by non-Muslims. 
The main centres where they are carrying on 
oil prospecting are near Rohn and Sukkur in 
Sind and m Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan 
districts m West Punjab. 

Company Anxious to Work Undlstuebed 

The oflicial said : “ After August 15 those who 
did not know me thought me a zealous Muslim 
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onicial. Once a senior official of the Company 
came to me in connection with some official 
worl«. Casually he told me that the Anglo- 
Iranian (’ompany was particularly anxious to 
develop the oil resources m Pakistan as it was 
afraid of the consequences of the Ilussian de- 
mand for oil leases in North Iran, The (’om- 
pany also feared that unsettled conditions m 
the Middle East and the possibility of war in 
Palestine might create further complications. 

“ There is great scope in r*akistan. For one 
thing, the economy of the country has suffered 
owing to the disturbances and the Government is 
anxious to do anything to save a threatened 
economic collapse. Secondly, the mass exodus 
of Muslims from East Pimpib will enable the 
Company to get labour witliout difficulty. 

“ Similarly, a Bntish concern has been given 
facilities for exploiting oUkt mineral resources 
of Pakistan, particular!} <'oal and iron.” 

DROUGHT-RESISTING PADDY CROP. 

Experiment in Madras Farms. 

The Agricultural Department of the CJovern- 
ment of Madras have stmn seeds of the rice 
olaimed by the Moscow Radio early in 1946, to 
be able to withstand drought conditions while 
being cultivated. 

The seeds were obtained from Russia. It is 
found that the paddy is slightly bigger than the 
white sirumani of the Tanjore District. 

They have been sown at Pattambi in Malabar 
and other farms of the (iovernment, including 
that at Triurkuppam near the Shevapet railway 
station (three miles from Trivcllorc). Conditions 
in these stations are most similar to those under 
which the Russian variety is grown. 

Now. one variety of the Russian rice claimed 
to grow without much irrigation or rainfall, 
is being grown. The crop is now in the seedling 
stage, and the experiment is being watched with 
great interest. 


A message dated December 31, 1945, from 
London stated : ” A new kind of nee is claimed 
to have been developed in Russia, east of the 
Volga. The ISJ^oscow Radio to-day said that it 
grows on dry steppe and ripens one month 
ahead of the normal varieties, and that no water 
is needed for it before harvesting.” 

INDIA’S SUGAR CANE INDUSTRY. 

(iRANTS FOR 5-YEAB PLANS. 

To mqjrove and develop the sugar-cane in- 
dustry m India, important decisions were taken 
at a meeting of the Indian (’entral Sugar-cane 
Committee, held here } esterday, under the 
presidentship of Sir Dalar Siiigii, Vice-Chairman, 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 

A sum of Rs. 53,75,006 was sanidioncd for the 
implementation of five year development 
schemes submitted by the Governments of 
Assam, Riliar, Bomba\, the Central Provinces, 
Madras, Orissa and the U.P., and an advance 
of Rs. 1,50,000 was proinisetl to Fast Punjab 
against the ultimate grant to be made to tlie 
Province. West Bengal has been asked to 
submit its scheme on the basis of the sugar-cane 
area in the Province. 

To help and guide the Central Sugar-cane 
Coimnittce m all matters of vital importance to 
the sugar industry, and to ensure that research 
schemes arc efficiently and expeditiously im- 
plemented a high-power sub-committee was 
formed, consisting of the President, Viee-Pres- 
ident and three other members. Closely asso- 
ciated with the work of this sub-committee will 
be the Development Ministers of Bihar and the 
U.P. Governments. Tlic Committee authomed 
the President to negotiate with the Govern- 
ment of India the terms and conditions under 
which it could take over the Coimbatore sugar- 
cane breeding station. 

As the activities of the Central Sugar-cane 
Committee have been limited to the Indian 
Dominion since August, 15, a special meeting 
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has amended its rules and regulations and by- 
laws. 

As a result of the partition of the country, the 
financial position of the sugar-cane committee 
will not be affected to any large extent. Out of 
a total excise duty of about Rs. 12 lakhs per 
annum which the Committee has been receiving 
from the Sugar Excise Fund, the receipts of 
Pakistan will not be more than Rs. 30,000. 
As no sugar-cane schemes in Pakistan are to be 
financed by the Central Sugar-cane Committee 
after August 14, the expenditure on research 
grants for the seceded areas will cease and a 
net saving of about Rs. 49,000 may be expected. 

PRODUCTION DRIVE IN INDIA. 

By J. C Kumarapjm. 

Need for New System. 

In spite of the fact that the Western economic 
organization has been basinl on mass production 
on a large scale by cerdralizcd methods for over 
hundred years and working at feverish rate in 
most of the European countries and m America 
we find that those very countries which have 
taken to this method of production are suffer- 
ing from a tremendous shortage of consumer 
goods, writes Dr. J. C. Kumarappa in ‘ Harijan ’’ 
and adds : ‘ Not only the production of Europe 
iteself has not been suflicient to meet the de- 
mand, but the four corners of the earth have 
been scoured to obtain the hoarded material 
wealth of other countries as well and even then 
we are faced with starvation and famine. This 
phenomenon of a shortage of goods caiis(‘d by a 
method of production aiming at lieaping up 
material wealth resulting in shortage of goods for 
the people, would appear to be intensifying as 
time passes by, and yet the people entrusted 
with the future programme of our country are 
ardently following the Western countries. It 
seems to us clear as daylight that if we take the 
same steps as they have done, we shall reach 
the same destination and hence it is the duty of 
-every citizen to study the reasons for this ex- 
■traordinary phenomenon. 


Law of Supply and Demand. 

“ Production, if it is to satisfy the demand, 
should take into consideration the various forms 
of demand and if such production is calculated 
to meet all that demand, then there will be a 
surplus, but if the demand exceeds the produc- 
tion there wdl be a short supply. Therefore, 
the present shortage of consumer goods in 
Europe suggests that tlierc is a factor of demand 
which has been overlooked. If this factor could 
be dealt witli, then only it is possible to meet 
the full needs of the various countries. It does 
not require any deep study to discover the fact 
that this missing factor is war. The centralized 
methods of production have been based on the 
proposition of the control of sources of raw 
materials and markets for iinislied goods. At 
both these points violence is necessary to enable 
the manufacturers to lord it over the raw mate- 
iial producers and the consiimcTs. Hence it is 
that war has bcconie an essential part of this 
productive machinery. Unfortunately, the 
powers tliat we have not taken into consideration 
the demands of war and, therefore, what is pro- 
duced in peace-time in large (piantitics proves 
to be absolutely insullicicnt to meet the demands 
created during war-time. The last two global 
wars have proved to be voracious consumers. 
The de.striiction that has taken place has been 
much greater than the productive power of the 
machinery evolved during peace-time. Hence, 
if we aim at an ample supply of consumer goods, 
we liave to switch over to a method in which 
war doe.s not figure as an integral part of the 
machinery of production. 

People given Wrong Lead 

“ The leading materialistic nations of tlie 
world are not, or do not choose to be, cogni- 
zant of this fact and they are again leading 
the fieople in the wrong direction. An Ameri- 
can news item states that great preparations 
are being made for a possible war in three new 
dimensions. President Truman’s Scientific 
Research Board has reported that “ it was 
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pouring out ” vast sums for the development 
of guided missiles, jet and rocket aircraft, and a 
host of electronic devices. It is stated that 
among the more significant electronic develop- 
ments IS the revolutionary Radar lire control 
system. The Federal Agencies are spending 
024 million dollars this year on these various 
“ scientific ” projects’ More than five-sixths 
of this total is to be spent on war research. 
The aruK'd forces are now relying heavily upon 
such research and development as vital to the 
effective prosecution of their programme. When 
the best bruins of a country are being prostituted 
into the paths of destruction, can it be any 
wonder that the world is suffering from a short- 
age of consumer gixjds ? Until our leaders 
wake up to th(‘ fact and organize the country 
on a sane basis, eschewing all forms of wanton 
destruction from their programme, it is not 
possible to expect palmy days in front of us. 

“ It should seem futile for India to follow the 
Western economic systems that have produced 
the results that we see all around us. We Imve^ 
therefore, to evolve a system which will produce 
more than our demand. It may not present 
such glowing pictures to ensnare the population, 
but it may })ro\ to be, in the long run, a wiser 
course, bringing in peace and prosperity to the 
producers themselves and to the people around 
them.*’ 

INDIA’S ECONOMIC POLICY, 

“ Following Britain’s bad example ” 

lleeent events m India are revK wed m an eco- 
nomic appraisal of the potentialities of India m 
the current issue of * India Affairs ' the journal 
of the Indo-Rurma Association w'hieh is mainly 
concerned with trade. 

Hefcrnng to India's position in international 
trade which the journal descrilx s as “ very 
unfavourable ” the “ Indian Affairs ' proceeds : 
“ The dollar shortage and the whole country’s 
adverse balance of trade make it extremely 
difficult to secure the import of vast quantities 


of food so necessary to avert famine, leave 
alone maintain the already low standard of 
living. 

“ The same disability applies with equal, if 
not greater, force to acquiring capital goods 
required to assist both agricultural and industrial 
development. Linked closely with these pro- 
blems is the over-ridmg one of finance, for onl) 
on their solution can the country hope to over- 
come the increasing deficit to which the present 
prices have given rise. 

“ This general picture is sufficient to emphasise 
the importance and urgency of the economic 
co-ordination of both short and long-term 
policies. Here Indian leader might have learned 
a lesson from Britain on the dangers of hasty 
planning. 

The “ Indian Affairs ” adds : “ Yet tlie (iov- 
ernment of India ha.s just devised a scheme for 
dealing with the shortage of production in the 
cotton textile industry. It is a conglomeration 
of rationalisation, longer working hours, and the 
partial elimination of normal distributive 
channels. To overcome opposition has not been 
easy and m the process, the scheme had to be 
revised and modified several times. For the 
new economic committee of the Cabinet this is a 
bad start.” 

EXPANSION OF FARM PRODUCTION. 

Four- YEAR pi,an for Britain. 

The Minister of Agriculture has pre.sented the 
first of the British Government’s detailed plans 
for industry under pressure of the economic 
crisis. The plan relies almost wholly upon 
incentive, backed by such practical measures 
of assistance as, within practical limits, the 
(iovernment has now pledged itself to give. 

The new price schedules which he announced 
not only cover the special price review conse- 
quent upon higher wages and increased costs, 
but include a considerable margin to finance the 
breeding or purchase of live-stock, machinery, 
and other means of production. Moreover, by 
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fixing new minimum prices for live-stock up to 
1951-52 the industry is encouraged to plan, 
as Mr. Williams told the farmers “ not for a 
month or year, but for a whole series of years ” 
with assured markets at fixed prices. 

All Resources to be Made Available 

The Minister gave an assurance that all re- 
sources, including labour, would be made avail- 
able. The farmers must help themselves by 
trying to attract British labour to their farms. 
Government assistance here lies chiefly in the 
direction of housing. Agriculture will have the 
highest priority, in conjunction with mining 
and key workers in development areas. 

For this year and next, and possibly for 
longer, there will be no call up to the Services 
from among rural workers. This represents the 
retention of about 15,000 men. Much use is 
to be made of foreign labour. 

Dollar shortage will not be allowed to inter- 
fere with the import of feeding-stuffs. “We 
are aiming, by 1951, to get back to something 
like two-thirds of pre-war imports,” Mr. Morn- 
son said. But reliance is also placed upon 
increased acreages of grain in this country, 
improved pastures, and the better conservation 
of grass for winter use. 

Production of Linseed 

The long-term plan also provided for a crop 
area of 400,000 acres of linseed — a valuable 
source of cattle-cake and of oil for industrial 
purposes. This is a new crop, for which tlie 1948 
target is only 150,000 ai’res. 

In addition to the incentives ofTered to farmers 
by the new price lists, the Government announces 
four new subsidies and two new or extended 
acreage payments. 

By these inducements, and by the practical 
measures involving resources, the Government 
aims at an expansion by 1951-52 of 50 per cent, 
as compared with the peak year of 1943-44, and 
20 per cent, compared with 1946-47. This 


considerably exceeds the targets set out in the 
White Paper published last March. It is ex- 
pected that half of the total expansion will be 
contributed by increased efficiency within the 
industry and half from additions to its resources. 
Ninety per cent, of the expansion is expected 
from mereased live-stock and live-stock pro- 
ducts. 

£50,000,000 SCHOOL BUILDING 

Britain’s school building programme for next 
year will entail eonstruction of permanent ac- 
commodation worth £. 50,000,000. It includes 
200 projects planned to meet the extra needs 
resulting from the raising of tlie school-leaving 
age, as well as the provision for increased birth- 
rate. This was revealed by the Minister of 
Education, Mr. Tomlinson, who said that this 
programme was the essential minimum to meet 
the pressing needs with regard to accommoda- 
tion. 

RUSSIA PREPARING NEW S-YEAR 
PLANS. 

Pravada declared in an anniversary editorial 
that the U.S.S.Il. was preparing new' five-year 
plan which would “ make our country the richest 
in the world.” 

American “ im])enahsts ” had no confidence 
in their internal .strength ; “ they pin their hopes 
on the atom bomb secret whieli as M. Molotov 
stated in liis report, has long ceased to exist,” 
the paper said. 

GRIM WORLD FOOD SITUATION. 

I.E.F.C. Prediction. 

The International Emergency Fotxl Council 
has called for “ unprecedented ” national and 
international efforts to meet the mounting w'orld 
food crisis. 

Tins was emphasized in the quarterly report 
presented by the Secretary-General, Dr. Dennis 
A. Fitzgerald, at the Council’s fifth annual 
meeting here. 

The report attributed this year’s poor crops 
to adverse weather in Europe last winter and 
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hot, dr}' weather this siimtuer the effect of 
which “ IS being felt iii almost every country 
and every area in* the world.” 

It called attention to the fact that although 
food production this crop year will be only 
slightly below that of last year, it will be ‘ ap- 
preciably ’ below pre-war, while the world’s 
population will be nearly ‘200 million or eight 
per cent, above pre-war. Per eajnta food eonsu- 
sumption, th<- report said, will be on aviTage 
two or three per cent, below jire-war. 

Decmne in Europe’s Production. 

The report said that the ‘ heart ’ of the pro- 
blem IS the ‘200 million bushel decline in food- 
grain production in Europe, which was further 
complieatc'd by declines in other importing 
countries, notably India, a reduced U.S. corn 
crop and a decrease in European production 
of potatoes, hay and pasture. 

The report saw as an inevitable result of the 
gram shortages a considerable reduction in 
European live-stock during this year, which it 
called a most unfortunate development since 
European agriculture is very largely built around 
livestock.” 

In presenting the report to the ('ouncil. 
Dr. Fitzgerald emphasized the ‘ critical nature ’ 
of tlic situation and urged every country to 
make certain “ that no possible measure has 
been left untried in its efforts to maximize 
indigenous collection ; that every effort possible 
is being exerted to utilize fully other focKlstuffs 
which may be available.” 

Food Allocations delayed. 

The Council on Monday decided to postpone 
action on the transfer of its food allocating 
functions to the new world Food Council of the 
U.N. Fotxi and Agrienlturc Organization until 
June 80, 1048. 

The United States and Belgium presented the 
resolution seeking postponement. Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson, representing the United 
States, told the Council that the world food 


shortage presents a situation too acute to justify 
interruption of the international system of 
food allocation worked out and supervised by 
the lEFC. He urged that the FAO provide an 
assurance that there will be no break in the 
continuity of the allocation system. 

The lEFC was established in the summer of 
194() as an outgrowth and expansion of the 
war-tiiiic Combined Food Board, a three-nation 
group comprising the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain. It continued on a global 
basis the system of food allocations devised 
by tlie war-time board. The 18-mcmber F.A.O. 
Council was organized in Geneva in September 
to take over the functions of tlie I.E.F.C. 
effective in December 31, 1947. 

LONG-RANGE PLANS URGED TO FREE 
WORLD FROM HUNGER. 

F.A.O. Chief’s Grim Warning about 
Impending Crisis. 

Warning of a possible “ complete breakdown 
of the structure of human society,” was given 
by Sir Jolm Boyd Orr, Director-General of the 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, when he 
addressed the World Food Council at its first 
meeting 

Sir John called for “ bold and far-reaehing 
action ” in tackling the current world food 
shortages and the problem of unmarketable 
surpluses in the years ahead. 

Sir John claimed that the food situation had 
deteriorated ever since the Council was formed 
at Geneva last September — that the gap between 
the demand and the supply of gram was now 
ten million tons, rather than nine million as then 
estimated. 

He cited especially the case of India, where 
food supplies were estimated as “ no greater 
than they were just before the Bengal famine of 
1948,” though he expressed the hope that better 
Government distribution might avert such a- 
heavy death toll this time. 
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Sir John, nevertheless, warned the meeting 
that in connection with the world situation 
there was “ no hope of the present shortage 
ending with the 1948 harvest. Stocks are so 
loA\ that even with bumper harvests many 
countries may be forced to continue bread ra- 
tioning through 1949. The shortage of fats 
and oils and live-stock products will continue 
over a much longer period.” 

Sir John insisted that the Council’s prime 
task was to rebuild the world’s economic and 
financial system on a basis more stable than the 
pre-war structure. 

NATIONALISATION. IN BRITAIN. 

In Britain today, nationalisation is being 
earned out according to plan. 

Since the advent of the Labour Government 
in July, 1945, the Bank of England, Civil Avia- 
tion, external cable and wireless commuuuMi- 
tions, and the coal mines have become national 
enterprises. Both the Transport and Electricity 
industries are in process of nationalisation ; 
and within the life of the present Government 
the iron and steel heavy industry will also become 
a national enterprise. 

Nationalisation in Britain has been achieved 
by legislative action. Industries scheduled for 
nationalisation in the programme of the Labour 
Party, on which it fought and won the General 
Election of 1945, had to be acquired by purchase 
from* their proprietors. Nationalisation invol- 
ved the transfer of industry from private to 
public ownership, and with the transfer, the for- 
mer owners departed and the State’s nominees 
took possession. Reorganisation followed. 

Improvement through Discussion 

During the long legislative process which 
provides ample opportunity for careful deliber- 
ation and improvement through discussion, a 
common administrative pattern for British na- 
tionalised industry has evolved. For each of 
the national enterprises a Board is appointed 

7 


by the responsible Minister to administer nationa- 
lised industry as a public corporation. Members 
of the Board are chosen by the Minister from 
among those with the necessary experience, the 
legislation often requiring that they be selected 
from certain fields of experience. For example, 
in the case of transport they were required to 
have had ‘ wide experience and have shown 
capacity in transport, industrial, commercial 
or financial matters, in administration or in the 
organisation of workers.” 

Then* is no obligation imposed on the Minister 
to consult any outside association, political 
party or trade union. His is the sole power 
to appoint. In practice he has a wide choice 
when he chooses members for the administrative 
board and he includes former trade union officials 
among them. It might appear that this opens 
the way for political appointments but, since the 
Minister must inform Parliament of the appoint- 
ments and must face its criticism, he dare not 
appoint other than those considered the best 
qualified for the task. The Chairman of the 
Coal Board is a former distinguished coal mines 
proprietor, Lord Hyndley ; the head of the 
Electricity Board is the former General Secretary 
of the Trades Union Congress, Lord Citrine. 

Commercial Lines 

Once appointed, the Board is responsible for 
the operation of the industry on commercial 
lines. All subsequent appointments of execu- 
tives, managers and staff are made by the Board. 
Neither the Minister nor any outside body can 
interfere. The Board is left free and indepen- 
dent to manage its own affairs, interference in 
its day-to-day operations being ruled out of 
order. There is, however, a check on its general 
operations through the Minister and Parliament. 

Parliamentary relationship to the nationalised 
industries is a characteristic form of democratic 
control. All establishing Acts empower the 
Minister to give directions of a general nature 
to the Boards when he considers it required in 
the national interest. The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer can give such directions to the 
Bank of England ; the Minister of Fuel and power 
to the coal and Electricity Boards ; and the 
Minister of Transport to the Transport Com- 
mission Retention of this directive power in the 
Minister’s hands enables him on the one hand to 
ensure that th<* national enterprise tits into 
and carries out, the State (‘eonoinie plan, and 
on the other to protect the public credit which 
IS involved, inasmuch as the State guarantees 
the enterprise’s obligations. It enables the 
Minister to share in the formulation of the 
general plan and poliey of the nationalised 
<’onccrns, and to keep an over- ji II eheek on its 
operations. 

Kejualiy mijjortaut is th<‘ fact that because the 
Minister has this power h(‘ must answer to Par- 
liament for the exercise of it. Under the British 
Parliamentary democracy every Minister is rc- 
ponsible to Parliament. There he can be ques- 
tioned orally and the matters for which he is 
responsible can be debated. He must present 
to Parliament the annual accounts of the enter- 
prises, which can then be debated, and he must 
inform Parliament of any directions he gives 
to the Boards. To the extent that public moneys 
are involved, Parliamentary Committees can 
probe into the finances of the national enter- 
pri.ses. 

Decentralisation 

This Parliamentary check is a most important 
factor in the administration of nationalised 
industries. The dilfieulty is the maintenance 
of a correct balance between excessive inter- 
ference and inade(juate watchfulness. The suc- 
cess with which this is achieved depends upon 
the Minister The most successful will refuse 
to answer questions regarding day-to-day opera- 
tions and confine his responsibility to matters 
of major importance only. Thereby the res- 
ponsibility, initiative and enterprise of the 
Boards is respected and maintained. It is of 
equal importance that it reduces bureaucracy 
to a minimum. 

7 * 


Paper work is a disease that threatens every 
organ of Government and the greater the re- 
moteness from governmental control the greater 
the hope of escaping infection. Dual control 
by the Minister and Board is thereby avoided, 
the aim being to shun duplication at Ministerial 
level. National enterprises can, however, them- 
selves develop symptoms of the paper disease 
through over-eentralisation. To minimise this 
danger, although nationalisation has followed 
the pattiTU of the total acquisition of an industry 
and its administration by a central board, the 
tendency is to decentralise through the appoint- 
ment of regional boards, and the delegation of 
the maximum of responsibility to them, and to 
break them down into the various units that 
make up the whole. 

( ONSUL TA'JTVE COMMITTEES 

Parallel with Parliamentary control in Britain, 
an attiTupt has been rnadt* to develop consumer 
or use control. It is recognised that if nationa- 
lisation IS to mean much to the community as a 
whole, the public concerned with the nationalis- 
ed services or industries, must have a voice in 
its operations. In all nationalising Acts provi- 
sion is made for the establishment of consulta- 
tive committees, both central and regional, on 
which serve representatives drawn from the 
affected sections of the community, notably 
local government, the trade associations, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the trade unions and the like. 

Such committees have no executive pcfwers 
but they possess the right to make representa- 
tions to the Minister, who has to direct the na- 
tional enterprises to carry out their recommenda- 
tions. Similarly, the Minister can ask the Com- 
mittee to investigate relevant matters. In the case 
of transport, for instance, fares and charges, 
services and facilities would be subject to the 
review t)f such regional committees. 

In this matter of consumer participation, 
British nationalised industry has gone far, in 
workers’ participation it has not. Whereas a 
pre^ortion of members of the administrative 
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boards is drawn from the trade unions^ and 
provision is made in the nationalisation measures 
for consultation with the workers, esUiblishinent 
of workers’ councils is not mandatory. The 
machinery for worker eonsultatani and partici- 
pation is left to the Boards to determine No 
pattern is laid down. Its extent eonsequeiitly 
varies, and the jiroblem facing nationalised in- 
dustry is to eliminate the division l)etw'ceri 
employer and w'orkcr, between management 
and employees. 

Three Requisites. 

So far a.s nationalised industry is eoneerueii 
there are three requisites to the instillation of a 
full .sense of worker’s responsibility : political 
education, material benelits, ami jiartieipation 
in management. Initially, mines nationalisa- 
tion in Britain stimulated produetioii because 
the miner had worked for nationalisation for dc- 
eadcs. and because he (|uiekl\ experienced im- 
proved working conditions, inelnding a five, 
instead of a (i\e and a hull, day' week, without 
reduction of pa}". Until he enjoys tlu* third 
requisite the full benefits may not be appreciated 
by hirn. 

State pur<*hase of industry lu Britain lias in 
every ease been on the basis of a price fair both 
to the former owners and to the State. No 
less was paid to the owners than the value based 
on previous earning or Stwk Exchange (juota- 
tions, and no more a^hs paid by the State than 
was c'onsidered justified iii the light of the future 
value, as judged hy likely earnings Thus, 
ill the ease of tlie Bank of England, with its 
hidden assets, the price was such as to guarantee 
wntinuatioii of the stoekholders' past income ; 
in the ease of the coal mines it was based on the 
past earnings of tht* industry ; and for the rail- 
ways, Stock Exchange values were taken. 

From the I'aet that the (hivernment suppor- 
ters attacked the eompi'iisation terms as being 
too generous, and that the Opposition claimed 
they were so ungenerous that they' contained 


an element of confiscation, it would appear 
that the terms in every case were fair enough. 
Payment was made in State bonds, or bonds of 
the nationalised concerns, guaranteed by the 
State, of a lalne equivalent to the purchase 
price. That is to say, £. 100 of bonds would be 
exchanged for e\cry £. 100 of the purchase price, 
irrespective of the income previously received. 
Since Goscrninent lioiids carry only about 2^ 
}>er cent, interest, former owners, who previously 
received larger incomes from the acquired con- 
cerns, suffered a diminution of income. 

Administrative Scheme. 

.Iiistifieation for this is the greater security 
enjoyed by State over private enterprise. Na- 
tional enterprises consequently start off with a 
financial advantage , the annual interest charges 
on their obligafioiis is considerably less than 
the amounl previously paid by the privately 
owned eoneerns. In the eas<‘ of the railway, 
for example, the interest charges will amount to 
about £. 22,.5()0,()()l) jier annum compared with 
£. 4(1,000,000 previously received hy stockholders, 
a saving of £. 1 7, .'500,000 a year. This initial 
redu(‘tion in fixed charges should make it easier 
for the national enterprises to pave their way, 
an obligation imposcfl upon them in all esta- 
blishing legislation. 

To sum u|). nationalisation of industry in 
Britain is legalistic. It involves purchase of 
privat(‘ enterjinsc by the State at a fair price and 
jnst to lK)th parties. An administrative scheme 
has evolve<l in tlu form of the non-profit making, 
self-supporting public corporation. It ensures 
commercial operation with public accountability. 
Administration is entrusted to responsible exe- 
cutive boards subject to policy control at Mini- 
sterial level. The Boards have financial auto- 
nomy backed by public credit. The community, 
including consumer and worker, is given full 
opportunity to make representations concerning 
the operations of the enterprises and provision 
IS made for consultation with the worker. 
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In Britain, nationalisation, travelling along 
the constitutional road, is })rogressing towards 
the deniocratisation and socialisation of industry. 
The transfer to public ownership of the Bank 


of England, the coal mines, transport, electricity, 
gas and heavy industry is only the beginning. 
If there is no change of Government m 1950 
a second programme will commence. 
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Hon^ble Nawah Moin Naicaz ,7ung Bahadur on 
ihe new chapter in the development of Hyderabad- 

On 18th December, 1947, Hon’ble NawabMom 
Nawaz Jimg Bahadur, Finance Minister, was 
given a warm welcome by the officers of the 
Finance Department on his assumption of the 
Finance portfolio. In his reply, the Finance 
Minister stres'sed the following three points. 

First of all, he said, Governmental administra- 
tion had made good progress m all the depart- 
ments during the last four to five decades, and 
as such, the tune had come for the Finance De- 
partment to agree to some amount of decentrali- 
sation, thus giving the d(*partments a fairly wide 
elbow room to manage their owai affairs, the 
Finance Department eonfim ng itself to matters 
of policy and major problems and schemes. The 
rightful business of the Finance Department was 
not to put obstacles m the way but to minimise 
extravagance, not to procrastinate but to stabi- 
lise, not to find fault but to review in a eonstruc- 
tiVe spirit. It was only this way that admini- 
strative efficiency could be increased, for the 
benefit as well of the Government as a whole as 
of the masses of the people. He hoped that he 
would be very soon able to launch this process of 
decentralisation. 

Secondly, the Nawab Saheb emphasized the 


necessity to recognise changes that have come 
about in society in general with regard to political 
and economic ideas and ideals. It was for this 
reason that reputed experienced administrators 
like Nawab Liakat Jung and Nawab Zam Yar 
.lung made place for the representatives of the 
masses of the people, in the Cabinet. This did 
not mean that the value of the services of such 
people in the past or in the future could in any 
way be belittled. As a matter of fact. Govern- 
ment Avas most anxious to utilise the talents of 
these eminent personalities m some way or other 
for the good of the State. 

Thirdly, the Nawab Saheb referred to the 
usual charge that the average officer of the 
Finance Department was not capable of broad 
views, and could not tackle national problems 
from other view-points. It fell to his lot that 
having begun his career in the Finance Depart- 
ment, he got the benefit of varied experience in 
different fields like planning, broadcasting^ 
polities and diplomatic negotiations. He was 
grateful to the audience for having said that he 
had brought about certain achievements worth 
mentioning in these different fields of Govern- 
mental activity. His first love was Finance, 
he was very happy that he had returned to 
Finance, and he hoped that this would be his 
last love. 


[Fimnce and Resource — contd. 
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TEXT OF BUDGET SPEECH. 

THE AFTERMATH OF 
PARTITION. 

Presenting the Budget, the Finance Minister^ 
India, Kai<l : 

I rise to present the first Budget of a free and 
independent India. This occasion may well be 
considered a historic one and 1 count it a rare 
privilege that it has fallen to me to be the Finance 
Minister to present this Budget. While I 
am conscious of the honour that is implied in 
this position, I am even more eonseioiis of 
the responsibilities that face the custodian of 
the finances of India at this critical junetiire. 
1 have no doubt that in the discharge of my 
responsibilities I may count on the sympathetic 
and wholehearted co-operation of every Hon’ble 
Member m this House. 

!i. It is not neeessaiA to dwell at any length 
on the political developments which have led to 
the momentous changes that have taken place 
since the Budget for the current year Mas pre- 
sented to the Legislative Assembly last February. 
The partition of the country has cut across its 
economic and cultural unity and the growth 
of centuries of common life to which all the 
communities have contributed. The long-term 
elTeets of the division of the country still remain 
to be assessctl and we are too near the events 
to take a dispassionate view. When the ashes 
of controversy have died down, it will he for the 
future historian to judge the wisdom of the 
step and its consc(|\icnecs on the destiny of one- 
fifth of the huniuh race. Whatever might be 
the immediate political justification of partition, 
its economic conscipicnces must be fully ap- 
preciated if the two Oominions are to safeguard 
the interest of the ordinars man m both the 
new States. Regions which have functioned 
for centuries on a complemciitarv basis have 
been suddenly cut asunder. To have as a 
.single e<'onomic unit a sub-ooiitiiieni peopled 


by a fifth of the human race meant by 
itself a great advantage for the teeming millions 
of its population — an advantage not fully realis- 
ed, and perhaps not properly utilized while the 
unity was a fact. While it may be a com- 
paratively easy matter to make the necessary 
political adjustments resulting from partition, 
it would require time, patience, good-will and 
mutual understanding to effect the aifjustments 
necessitated by the economic consequences of 
partition. Economically, India and Pakistan 
have each points of advantages and disadvant- 
ages. In general, it iiiav be said that, while 
India IS much the stronger at present in industrial 
production and mineral resouriTs. Pakistan has 
some advantage m agricultural resources, es- 
peeiallv foodstuffs But the complementary 
character of their economies is even deeper than 
is indicated hv this gcnciahsation The com- 
pelling forces of economic necessity must create 
a friendly and co-operative spirit between the 
tM'o Dominions and I trust that, when the pre- 
sent passions subside and normal coiiditioas of 
life return, onr people will work together to 
secure that, notwithstanding the political divi- 
sion, the economic life of the eonimon man is 
not injured. So far as Me an* eoncerned, the 
Indian Union with its population of nearly 
800 millions will be the second largest country 
in the world next to China, Our economy is 
more balanced than tliat of most countries and, 
in spite of the set- hacks resulting from partition, 
our large natural resources and sound financial 
position will (‘liable us to launch a vigorous 
econoniie plan for substantialh- raising the 
living standard of our people. 

8. 'riu* Budget Statement that I am pre- 
senting to-day Mill cover a period of 7^ months 
from 1 5th of August 11)47 to 31st of March 
1948. I may briefly explain the circumstances 
in which it has been necessary to present a fresh 
Budget for this period. With the division of 
the country and the emergence of two inde- 
pendent Ciovernments in place of the old C'entral 
Government, the Budget for the current year 
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1947-48 passed by the Legislature last March- 
ceased to be operative. Although under the 
transitional provisions of the constitution, Ciov- 
emment could authorize the expenditure ne- 
cessary for the rest of the financial year, it was 
felt that It will be in accordance with the public 
wish that a Budget should be placed before the 
representatives of the people at the earliest 
possible moment. There is nothing spectacular 
about my statement and there will be no surprise 
associated with a Budget. I shall place before 
the House our estimate of revenue and expend- 
iture for this period and I shall try to indicate 
in broad outlines the pattern of the eeonoinie life 
of the country and the problems that we will 
have to fare in the immediate future 

Financial C'onskquknces of Parti uos 

4. Before I [iroceed to deal with the estmiutes 
for the year, the House would doubtless wish to 
have a brief account of the broad details of the 
partition and its immediate financial and eco- 
nomic results. As soon as tlie decision to liivide 
the country was taken, a Partition Council, 
consisting of the representatives of both the 
future Governments, was set up to implement 
the decision. A number of lC.\p<‘rt Committees, 
on which both the futun (iovermnents were 
equally represented, were appointed under 
the aegis of the Partition Council to work out the 
administrative and other consequences <)f the 
partition. These Committees, some of which 
were assisted by a number of departmental 
sub-committees, dealt with all aspects of the 
problems arising out of the partition such as 
the transfer of staff and organisations, the 
divison of assets and liabilities, the arrangements 
for the coinage and currency in the two Domi- 
nions, the trade aiul economic relations between 
them, the continuance of economic controls 
and so on. These Committees had to complete 
their work in a matter of four to six weeks and 
the Hou^ will appreciate that in the short time 
available to deal with these issues, some of which 
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were of the utmost complexity and importance, 
it was not possible to reach an agreement on all 
matters before 15th August 1947 when the 
two Dominions came into existence and took 
over the Government of their respective terri- 
tories. A number of important points were 
accordingly left over for further consideration 
by the two Dominions and, in the absence of an 
agreement between them, for reference to an 
Arbitral Tribunal which has been set up. Among 
the important issues on which it has not l>cen 
possible to reach an agreement, I may mention 
the allocation of debt between the two Domi- 
nions, the method of discharging the pensionary 
liability, the valuation of the Railways, the 
division of the assets of the llescrve Bank and 
the division of the movable stores held by the 
Army. .Some ol these issues are likely to go 
befon* the .\rbitral Tribunal and the House 
will not expect me to sa\ anything further about 
them at this stage. It was also found impossible 
to reconstitute the Armed Forces lictwecn the 
two Dominions and allocate the military stores, 
eipiipmcnt and installations between them be- 
fore 15th Augihst, 1947. For the completion 
of tills work, and for clothing, feeding and 
paying the Armed Forces till their reconstitution 
had been (‘ompletcd, a Joint Defence Council, 
representing the two Dominions with an inde- 
pendent Chairman and with a Supreme Comman- 
der responsible to the Council, has been set up. 
This Council was orginnlly expected to complete 
its work by the 1 st of April 1948 but it is now 
hoped that this may he mostly achieved by the 
end of this month. 

Maintenanci-, of Status Quo. 

.5. The long range fiscal, financial and ccono- 
inie relations between tlic two Dominions still 
remain t-o be considered, but for the rest of the 
current year the intention is to maintain, within 
the framework of the agreements arrived at, 
the status quo before the partition. For the 
present both the Dominions will continue the 
existing t-axes and duties, there wrii be a free 
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raoeinent of trade between them wit^iout any 
internal barriers and the import and exchange 
controls of the two Dominions will be co-ordinat- 
cd. It has also been agreed that till the end of 
September 11)48 the two Dominions will remain 
under a eonmion currency system managed by 
the Reserve Rank, although from 1st April 
next, Pakistan will have its own overprinted 
notes and coins. So far as revenue is concerned, 
each Domipion will ordinarily retain what it 
collects but in respect of inc*ome-tax on assess- 
ments for 11)40-47 and earlier years and un- 
collected demands on the date of tlie partition 
an arrangement for sharing the receipts arising 
111 both the Dominions has been arrived at. In 
the matter of the division of assets and liabilities, 

has not been possible, as I liave explained 
earlier, to reach an agreement on a number of 
important points including the allocation of 
debt and the discharge of the liability for pen- 
sions. But the responsibility for the outstanding 
liabilities of the old Government could not, for 
obvious reasons, be left vague and undetermined 
and tlie onl) }>niet leable course was for one of 
the Dominions to accept the initial liability to 
the creditors and settle with the other the contri- 
bution to be made by it. The initial liability 
for the outstanding loans, guarantees and, 
hnaneial obligations of the late Central Govern- 
ment at the time of the partition and for the 
pensions chargeable to it has been placed by 
law on the Indian Dominion, subject to an 
equitable contribution from Pakistan. I am 
sure the House will welcome this decision be- 
cause in the interests of the credit of both the 
successor Governments it is obviously undesir- 
able to leave those who had lent money to the 
previous Government or had earned pensions 
under it in any doubt as to the Government 
they should approach for their duties. 

Deterioration in Economic Conditions. 

C. There has been a marked deterioration 
in the economic situation in the country since 
March last. The situation has been aggravated 
by the large-scale disturbances which burst out 


suddenly, more especially in the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Apart frpni 
the serious economic consequences arising out 
of these disturbances, the human misery that it 
has caused cannot be measured in terms of 
money. Thousands of innocent lives have been 
lost in the two Dominions and migration on a 
scale unprecedented in history has taken place. 
The total number of people involved in this mass 
migration of population has reached colossal 
figures on either side giving rise to problems 
of great magnitude affecting the economy of 
the country. The immediate effect of these 
tragic developments has been to divert the 
attention of the Goveriunent almost completely 
from normal activities. There has been an ab 
most total breakdown of the economy of the 
East and West Pun jabs. While Government 
have done and are doing everything possible to 
relic\e- the immediate distress and suffering of 
the refugees, the formulation of long-range 
plans for tlieir rehabilitation raises formidable 
issues both in the financial and administrative 
fields. These problems have imposed a heavy 
burden on the Central exchequer, the magnitude 
of which it IS not possible to assess at present. 
The budget of the Central Government for the 
next few years will be materially affected by this 
unexpected development in the country. Our 
w'hole programme of post-war development will 
have to be reviewed in the light of this context. 

Heavy Cost of Food Imports. 

7. The food position has continued to cause 
grave anxiety both to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and the Central Government. The 
countr)" lias just weathered a serious threat of a 
breakdown of its rationing system. The results 
of the “ Grow More Food Campaign ” have been 
on the whole disappointing. During the three 
years 1944-45, 1945-4(1 and 1946-47 we had 
to import from abroad 48.80 lakhs of tons of 
foodgrains at a cost of over 127 crores of rupees. 
During the current year from April to September 
we have already imported 10.62 lakhs of tons 
of foodgrains at a cost of over 42 erodes of rupcfCSi 
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Apart from its being a constant source of anxiety, 
the reliance on the import of foodgrains from 
abroad of such magnitude imposes a heavy strain 
on the finances of the Government. In recent 
years our exchange difficulty is almost entirely 
due to the import of foodgrains on sucli a large 
scale. The meagre exchange resources avail- 
able to us are consumed by the purchase of food- 
stuffs abroad with the result that we have to 
impose the most stringent restrictions on the 
import ot many other essential articles. The 
various steps necessary for making the country 
self-suflicient in foodgrains must now claim the 
highest priority. The implementation of this 
policy must largely depend on the Provincial 
Governments though the Government of India 
has been and will always be prejiaied to afford 
all possible help m this direction. We have 
sent a mission to Australia for the purchase of 
the surplus wheat of that country and wc are 
hoping that w^e might be in a position to get 
from Australia a substantial quantity of wheat 
during the next year. An expert committee 
under the Chairmansip of Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas has been examining the food position 
in the country and the Committee has submitted 
an interim report wdiich is receiving tlie atten- 
tion of the Government. 

Ini-lation and Short acjk oi- CiooDis. 

8. The deterioration in the economic situa- 
tion has been particularly noticed in respect of 
prices which have shown an unchecked upward 
tendency. Between the 5th April and the 9th 
August this year the Economic Adviser’s index 
number of wholesale prices rose by 7 points 
while the Bombay cost of living index advanced 
by 14 points. Taking the Bombay cost of 
living index number, while it was 243 in August 
1945 it rose to 267 in August 1946 and reached 
284 in August 1947. The chief factor which 
has contributed to thi'. development is the 
general decline in agricultural and industrial 
production in the country due partly to the wide 
prevalence of communal disorders and generally 
8 


to the increasing industnal unrest. While the 
supply position has been deteriorating, increases 
in wages and salaries given by private employers 
and the Government has the effect of augment- 
ing the purchasing power of the people and 
widening the gap between current money in- 
come and production of goods. The situation 
would not have been so bad if thc‘ unbalance 
between money and goods was confiiied to these 
factors only. The most disturbing factor wiiich 
affects the situation today is the unspent 
balances of individuals and institutions ac- 
cumulated during the peak years of inHation 
which are being spent on the deferred wants of 
individuals, repairs to industry and on the 
building of trade inventory. In other words, 
tlie money demiitul for goods is colossal com- 
pared to their local production. While the 
inflation m war-time w'as due to the large 
increases m currency circulation (which rose 
from I Is. 172 crores m 1939 to over Rs. 1203 
erores at the end of 1945 without any tangible 
increase^m Ihe supply of goods the present in- 
flation is not due to further increase of currency 
but to a .stenHv fall in the supply of goods. 
Although the total available money, whether 
currency or bank deposits, has slightly fallen, 
it has spread out more among a wider circle of 
people in the form of wages and salaries and 
thus the aetual jmrehasing power in the hands 
of those who spend it on ordinary goods has 
greatly increased. But the supply of goods 
has meanwhile fallen and has resulted m an 
upward trend of prices. To take only a few 
examples of the marked fall in internal pro- 
duction, it may be mentioned that as against a 
production of 4,600 million yards of mill- made 
cloth and 1,500 million yards of handloorn cloth 
in 1945 the production this^'year is estimated at 
8,900 million yards and 1,200 million yards 
respectively. The production of steel in the 
current year is also expected to show a drop 
of nearly 400,000 tons compared with the peak 
production of 1,200,000 tons during the war. 
The production of cement has also grown .'-teadily 
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worse, the estimated production this year show- 
ing a drop of 700,000 tons over the capacity of 
over million tons. In recent months the 
production of coal has shown some improve- 
ment, but so far as the consuming public is 
concerned, this has been more than neutralised 
by difficulties m transport resulting in large 
accumulation of coal at the pit heads. Trans- 
port and other difficulties explain the drop in 
production to some extent, but this is also partly 
due to labour unrest and strikes. 

Internal Production must be stepped up. 

9. If the economy of this country is to be 
placed on a sound footing aiul maintained m a 
healthy condition, it is of the utmost importance 
to increase internal production. The chances 
of increasing the supplies of commodities by 
imports are not vt ry bright. Until recently 
we had a fair chance of sizable imports of con- 
sumer goods from the British Gommonwealth 
countries from accumulated balances, but with 
the blocking of the major part of these and the 
growing adverse balance resulting from the 
large scale importation of foodgrains, the hope 
•of procuring supplies from abroad is growing 
weak. We have therefore to fall back on our 
own resources. Government have recently 
-announced their scheme for increasing the 
production of cotton textiles which, if worked 
in a spirit of co-opcratiOn between industry and 
labour, will result in the production of an addi- 
tional 1,000 million yards over the e.stimated 
production of the current year. It is intended 
to explore the possibihtcs of restoring the level 
of production in other fields m a similar manner. 
I am fully conscious of the fact that any policy 
of stabilisation must aim not merely at the 
increase of production of both consumer and 
producer goods but also at the pegging of money 
incomes at an agreed and accepted level so that 
the increased volume of trading resulting from 
the increase of production may neutralise the 
inflationary effects of the large volume of un- 
covered money income. If this policy is to be 
8 * 


carried out successfully, it would require an 
appreciation of the situation by labour and its 
wholehearted co-operation. 

The Budget Estimates. 

10. I shall now proceed to a brief review of 
the financial position for the rest of the current 
year. But I must warn tlic House that the 
estimates now presented must be treated as very 
tentative as it has not been possible to assess 
with anv measure of aecura(;y the effects of the 
partition on our revenue and expenditure. I 
hope it will be possible to present a more accurate 
picture when the revised estimates are placed 
before the House along with the budget for the 
next year. 

11. I have budgeted for a revenue of 
Rs. 171.15 erores and a revenue expenditure of 
Rs. 197.39 erores. The net deficit on revenue 
a<!Count in the period covered by these estimates 
will be Rs. 26.24 erores. But the final figure 
may be higher because the actual amount likely 
to be required for meeting the expenditure in 
connection with the relief and rehabilitation of 
refugees is still very uncertain and some help 
may also have to be given to the new Provinces of 
West Bengal and East Punjab for which, in the 
absence of any reliable data, no provision lias 
been included. 

Revenue Receipts. 

12. The revenue receipts, as I have said, 
are estimated at Rs. 171.15 erores. Customs 
receipts have been placed nt Rs. 50.5 erores 
and take into account the effect of the recent 
restrictions on imports for conserving our foreign 
exchange resources. Income-tax is expected 
to yield Rs. 29.5 erores on account of E.P.T. 
and Rs. 88 . 5 erores on account of ordinary 
collections. Altliough the Niemeyer Award has 
now ceased to have effect it is proposed to 
maintain the share of the Provinces in the 
income-tax revenue at approximately the same 
level as now after making an adjustment in 
respect of the Provinces and parts of Provinces 
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now included in Pakistan. The Centre will 
retain Rs. 8 crores out of the Provincial moiety 
as provided in the original budget. On this 
basis, the divisible pool of income-tax is esti- 
mated at Rs. 66 crores and the Provincial share 
at Rs. 80 crores. 

18. Revenue from the Post and Telegraphs 
Department is expected to amount to Rs. 15.9 
crores and the working expenses and interest 
to Rs. 13,9 crores leaving a net surplus of Rs. 2 
crores. The outright contribution of the de- 
partment to general revenue will be tliree-fourths 
of the realised surplus, the department retain- 
ing the balance. The department will get a 
rebate of interest on its share of the accumulat- 
ed profits in the past which, after allowing for 
the portion of the department transferred to 
Pakistan, is expected to amount to Rs. crores. 
As regards the contribution from Railwa\s we 
do not expect anjtliing in the current year. 
The House is already aware of the reasons for 
this from the Railway Budget. 

14. The total expenditure for the year is 
estimated at Rs. 197.89 crores, of which Rs. 92.74 
crores is on account of the Defence Services, 
the balance representing (hvil expenditure. 
Following the customary procedure. I shall first 
deal with the Defence Estimates which remain, 
as in the past, the largest single item of expend- 
iture. 

Future of Defence .Services. 

15. The reconstitution of the Armed Forces 
in India into two Dominion forces was an 
inevitable consequence of the partition of the 
country. This decision came at a time when 
the Armed Forces were in the process of rapid 
demobilisation. While a substantial measure 
of demobihsation had already been achieved, 
the process was arrested as a consecjuence of the 
decision to divide the remaining forces between 
the two Dominions on a communal-cum-optionai 
basis. The strength of the Army at the time 
stood roughly at 410,000 troops. After the 
completion of the reconstitution of the Army, 
India will have roughly 260,000 troops. An 


organisation under a Supreme Commander, act- 
ing under the direction of the Joint Defence 
Council, was set up and made responsible for 
carrying out the reconstitution, and for generalv 
administrative control of the entire Armed 
Forces until the completion of reconstitution. 
From 15th August 1917, however, the ofiera- 
tional control of the troops ui each Dorninioiv 
was transferred to the Dominion Government, 
It was originally ex peeled that the reconstitu- 
tion would be eompleted by 81st March 1948. 
But the Armed Forces Headquarters of each of 
the Dominion have been able to take over ad- 
numstrative responsibilities in a greater measure 
and earlier than was originally anticipated and 
the reeonstitntion of the Forces has m ct)nse- 
<pi(‘ncc been accelerated. It is now exjieeted 
that this will be completed in the more important 
fields by the end of this montli when the .Supreme 
('oininander’s organisation will be (lisbaiidcd. 

16. The future size and corn position of the 
Armed F'orees have been engaging the attention 
of (JovTrnnient, as it is obvious that they must 
he related to th(‘ altered strategic needs of the 
country as w(H as to its reduced financial re- 
sources. Under the pre-partition demobilisa- 
tion plan, tlie Army was b) be reduced to about 

280. 000 men for undivided India by 1st 
April 1949 against which we shall have about 

260.000 men for our share alone afttT the re- 
constitution of the Armed Forces. Due to the 
wide-spread communal disturbances in the Punjab 
and the sporadic outbursts of disorder in other 
parts of the country, there has been an un- 
precedented call on the Armed Forces in aid of, 
the civil power. Government have accordingly 
come to the conclusion that the existing Forces, 
should be retained until the 81st of March 1948. 
but the position will be reviewed next month. 'Phe 
financial effect of this is that in spite of a reduc- 
tion of revenue resources the expenditure on 
Defence Services will be running higher than it 
normally should during this year. In the 
present fluid conditions it is impossible to fore- 
cast the position in 1948-49. 
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17. India had never an adequate Navy 
or All* Force and the effect of the partition has 
been to reduce them still further, so far as the 
Dominion of India is concerned. It is obvious 
that even without the disturbances there could 
be no cjuestioii of an over-nil demobilisation in 
these services. The future development plans 
of these services are under consideration. 

18. The complete imtionalisation of India’s 
Armed Forces in the shortest time possible is 
the accepted policy <!)f Government. Due, 
however, to various reasons which are now a 
matter of history, we have liad a shortage of 
Indian officers for filling some of the posts in the 
technical services and the senior appointments. 
This holds good to a varying degree for all the 
three services. 11 was therefore decided to 
employ a number of British officers who volun- 
teered to stay, for one year in tin* first instance, 
from the 1 5th August 1947. As tliese officers 
hold the King’s t’onimission the> were transfer- 
red to a special list of the British Army and the 
Supreme Commander assumed control over 
them. When subsequent developments indicat- 
ed that the Supreme CommanderV office may 
not continue beyond the fflst December 1947 
it was decided to terminate the services of these 
British Officers by the same date, leaving it to 
the two Dominions to offer fresh tt'rms to any 
British officers they may wish to employ. The 
British officers have.Uherefore, been served with 
three months’ notice, as laid down in their present 
terms of service, with effect from the 1st October 
1947. The number of British officers whom it is 
essential for India to retain and the terms of 
service to be offered are now under the active 
consideration of (*ovcrnment. It may, liow- 
ever, be stated that the number of British Officers 
to be ntaincd will be relatively small and is 
hoped that all operational Commands, at least 
in the Army and the Air Force, Jwill be filled by 
Indian officers. 

(Withdrawal of British Troops.) 

19. As has already been announced, an 


agr(*ement was reached with the United King- 
dom Government that the withdrawal of the 
British Forces from India should eommenee 
immediately after the transfer of power and 
completed as early as possible The first detach- 
ment of British troops actually left India on 
17th August 1947. It was hoped at one time 
that the withdrawals would be completed be- 
fore the end of 1947 but due to shipping difficul- 
ties it now appears that this may take up to 
April 1948. The British troops remaining m 
the country have, however, no operational 
functions. Except two B A.F. Transport S(jua- 
drons the rest are merely awaiting repatriation. 

20. The rapidU changing conditions this 
jesir have made it diOiciiff to frame a close 
estimate of Defeu(‘e expenditure and the position 
is further complicated by the fact that the 
proportion in which tlie joint (‘xpenditure in- 
curred by the Sujireme Commander’s organisa- 
tion should be allocated beUveen the two Do- 
minions IS yet to be decided. On the best 
estimate that can be made at this stage, the net 
expenditure on Defence Ser\ ices during the 
period 15th August I9t7 to 31st March 1948 is 
estimated at Rs. 02 74 rrorcs. The following 
main factors have contributed to an increase in 
the expenditure : — 

(1) The decision to suspend demobilisation 
and to withdraw troops from ov*erseas. 

(2) The implementation of the Post-war 
Committee’s recommendations m respect 

of Defence Services personnel. No provision 
for this was included in the original estimates. 

(8) The movement of troops and stores 
in connection with the reconstitution of 
the Armed Forces. 

( 4 ) The calling out of troops in aid of 
the civil power during the disturbances m 
the Punjab and elsewhere. 

The withdrawal of British troops from India 
earlier than was anticipated originally has 
resulted in a saving but this has been to some 
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-extent counterbalanced by expenditure in mov- 
ing them to the TTnited Kingdom and other 
<lestinations. 

Expenditure on Relief of Refugees. 

21. Details of the estimates under indi\i- 
dual heads are given in the Explanatory Memo- 
randum circulated with the Budget pajiers and 
1 propose to draw the attention of Hon’ble 
Members to only the more important items in- 
cluded in them. As I have explained elsewhere, 
the initial liability in respoet of the outstanding 
debt of the late Central Government and the 
pensions chargeable to it has lieen plae<*d on the 
Indian Dominion subject to the levy of an equit- 
able contribution from Pakistan, 'fins contri- 
bution still remains to he settled and, for the 
present, no credit has been taken in these esti- 
mates for any recovery from Pakistan The 
estimates also include Rs. 22 J erores on ac- 
count of subsidies on imported foodgrams and a 
lumpsum provision of Rs. 22 erores for expend- 
iture on the evacuation, relief and rehabilitation 
of refugees from Western l^ikislan. I have 
briefly referred else\\here to the problems raised 
by the wide-spread eonmnmal (fisturhanees m 
the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince and the mass migration of refugees bet- 
ween the two Dominions. There arc two as- 
pects to this problem, vrz., the sliort term one 
of giving immediate relief to tiie refugees pour- 
ing into this country from Pakistan, practically 
destitute, and the long-term one of resettling 
them m India. All the resources at the disposal 
of the Government of India have been mobilised 
in arranging the evacuation and relief of these 
refugees and the railways and the Armed Forces 
have teen utilised to the maximum extent 
possible on this work. It is not possible to esti- 
mate the expenditure likely to fall on Central 
revenues on account of these developments 
and I have provisionally included a sum of 
Rs. 22 erores on this a<count in the Revenue 
Budget. In addition, a sum of Rs. 5 erores 
is being included in the ways and means budget 
for advances to the East Punjab Government. 


But I must mention that this does not give any 
idea of the magnitude of the burden that may 
be placed on (’entral revenues by these develop- 
ments. Indeed, the basis on which the expend- 
iture on relief and rehabilitation should be shared 
between the Centre and the East Punjab, 
the province most vitally affected, still remains 
to be derided and may take some time to decide. 
Whatever the final arrangement in this behalf 
may be. I have no doubt that it is the desire of 
all sections of the House that financial consider- 
ation should not stand in the way of affording 
relief to these unfortunate people and in alleviat- 
ing their snff<‘rings in one of the most poignant 
human tragedies that could take place outside 
a war. 

(iuvNTS TO Provinces 

22. Before I leave this subject I should like 
to give a brief analysis of the total provision m- 
chided for civil expenditure, so that a balanced 
view of the position may be obtained. Of the 
total provision of Rs 104} erores, Rs. 44} erores 
are accounted for by the expenditure on refu- 
gees and tiie subsidising of imported foodgrams, 
leaving Rs. 00 erores for normal expenditure, 
'rills includes Rs. 5 erores for tax collection, 
obligatory expenditure of Rs 22} erores on pay- 
ment of interest and pensuuis and provision for 
debt redemption, Rs 2 erores on planning and 
resettlement <uul Rs. 12 erores for expenditure 
oil nation-huildmg activities such as education, 
medical, public health, the running of scientific 
institutions and scientific surveys, aviation, 
broadcasting, etc , in which the Centre largely 
supplements the work of the Provincial Govern- 
ments by provuling valuable assistance by way 
of spe<*ialise(i serv ices and research, leaving a 
balance of Us. 18} erores for the ordinary ex- 
penditure on administration, civil works, etc. 
This expenditure only constitutes 18 per cent, 
of the total civil expenditure included in the bud- 
get. In addition to the expenditure of Rs. 12 
erores on nation-building activities mentioned 
above, provision has been made in the Capital 
Budget for p. grant of Rs. 20.8S> erores to Pro- 
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vincial Governments for development and Rs. 15 
crores for loans. 

Ways and Means. 

28. T shall now turn to give a brief account of 
the ways and means position. The budget for 
the current year provided for a borrowing of 
R.S. 150 crores but this target will not be reached. 
Owing to the communal disturbances in the 
country and the uncertainties of the political 
situation, the securities market was very un- 
settled 111 the opening months of the year and no 
loan was actually floated before the 15th August, 
1947. After the doubts about the political 
future had been cleared by the decision to parti- 
tion the country, there was some improvement 
in the position and although the market has 
been fairly steady m recent weeks, there is not as 
yet any large sustained demand for investment. 
Government issued early this month a fifteen 
year loan for Rs. 40 crores carrying interest at 
2j per cent, with facilities for holders of the 
8} per cent. Loan, 1947-50, falling due for 
discharge on the 15th of that month to convert 
their holdings. The loan was issued at the 
beginning of the busy season and wa.s not ex- 
pected to be oversubscribed. But the public 
still seem to be hesitant in taking up Govern- 
ment loans and if their holding otT is due to 
any lingering doubts about the responsibility 
for the repayment of the outstanding debt, 
1 hope they will be reassured by what I have 
stated elsewhere that the Indian Dominion re- 
mains responsible to the bond-holder. The 
need for money is now as urgent as ever if Gov- 
ernment are to finance their own develop- 
ment plans and assist the Provincial Govern- 
ments to implement their plans for development. 
There is also the short-term aspect to this pro- 
blem, viz., the urgent necessity to counter the 
inflationary forces which are still present by 
withdrawing from the public as much surplus 
purchasing power as possible through Govern- 
ment loans. 

24. Hon'ble Members must have noticed 
that in recent months there has been some 


criticism in certain quarters of the cheap money 
policy of the Government. At the last Annual 
General Meeting of the shareholders of the 
Reserve Bank the Governor of the Bank made 
some observations on this question. Under the 
influence of that eminent economist, the late 
Lord Keynes, cheap money had been the cardi- 
nal feature of the monetary policy m many 
countries. It is no wonder tht the Government 
of India fell in line with this trend m monetary 
policy. The House will realise that there is no 
absolute criterion by which to judge the propriety 
of rates at which Government borrow iii the 
market. In tlie long run it is mainly a question 
of keeping a balance between the demands of 
(Government on the market and the demands 
of industry so that the available funds in the 
country are used to the best advantage In 
the United Kingdom where the pursuit of this 
policy culminated in the issue of a 2^ per cent, 
irredeemable loan last year, attempts are being 
made to consolidate the progress made so far 
and not to proceed further in the same direction. 
I realise that if there is the need for such a cau- 
tious policy in a country where the economy 
IS mature and the money and capital markets 
are highly developed, it is all the more necessary 
m the ease of an economically backward country 
like India. Our efforts will now be directed 
towards consolidating and stabilising the position 
so far gamed. There is no intention on the 
part of the Government to reverse the policy 
and thereby jeopardise the interests of those 
who have trusted the (Government with their 
money. Our borrowing programme will be 
such as will enable us to obtain the funds re- 
quired by Government as cheaply as possible 
without in any way affecting the flow of invest- 
ment into industry. It is also my intention to 
reorganise the small savings movement which 
■^was considerably expanded during the war 
years so that it might be retained as a peace- 
time organisation with the primary purpose of 
encouraging savings among the middle classes* 
In co-operation with the Provincial Governments, 
steps will be taken to place the movement on a 
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permanent footing. I take this opportunity 
of appealing to the chosen representatives of 
the people in this House to co-operate with 
Government fully in their borrowing pro- 
gramme. If the standard of living of our people 
is to be substantially raised by undertaking 
large schemes of development, both the rich 
and the middle classes should come forward to 
place their savings at the disposal of the Gov ern- 
ment. 

Sterling Balances. 

25. The House will, I am sure, be interested 
to get some information on the subject of the 
sterling balances, the recent agreement regarding 
which betw^een ourselves and His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom I jilaced 
on the table of the House a few days ago. The 
peak figure which the sterling balances reached 
was Rs. 1,738 crores on the 5th April 1046. 
Thereafter, they have declined very rapidly. 
At the end of March 1947 they stood at Rs. 1,612 
crores showing a reduction of Rs. 121 crores m 
twelve months. In the middle of July 1047, 
from when our new agreement became effective, 
they stood at about Rs. 1,547 crores. We had 
thus drawn as much as Rs. 65 crores in a little 
over SIX months. These large decreases were 
due largely to heavy imports mainly of food- 
grains and of consumer goods, of which the 
country had been starved during the period of 
the war. They also reflected some movement 
of capital from India, largely British. 

26. This rapid depletion of the sterling 
balances caused some anxiety to the (Government 
of India. These balances represent the entire 
foreign exchange reserves of this country and it is 
of the utmost importance that they should not 
be lightly frittered away on the import of lin- 
es, sential and luxury articles or on luxury living 
in foreign countries for they thereby reduce 
pro iaiUo the capacity of this country to finance 
capital and development expenditure abroad. 
The view of the Government of India is that 
these reserves should not be used to finance 
deficits in the balances of payments on what 
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may be called normal current account. Our 
aim should be to meet our normal day-to-day 
requirements from abroad through the earnings 
of our current exports and wc should draw 
upon these accumulated reserves, broadly 
speaking, only for the purpose of purcliasmg 
capital goods, the import of which is nec(‘ssary 
for developing the agricultural and industrial 
productivity of the country. 

Import Conirols 

27. With this aim in view, the (ioveriinient 
of India decided to follow a more restrictive 
import policy from the second half of tlu* 
calendar year 1947. Broadly sficakiug, that 
policy consists of dividing imjiorts into three 
categories : free, restricted and prohibited. Im- 
ports of food, capital goods, the raw materials 
of industry and certain essential consumer 
goods are free and no exchange restrictions are 
placed upon their import, ('onsnmer goods 
which are not absolutely essential are licensed 
on a quota basis, while others which in the context 
of the economy of this country must be regarded 
as totally unessential and luxury imports have 
been altogether prohibited. Together with the 
restrictions on imports were introdiK'cd certain 
restrictions on remittances abroad, in particular 
on the transference of Indian capital. These 
new policies are now showing the elTeets which 
they were calculated to have and the reduction 
in the sterling balances between the middle of 
July and the beginning of November 1947 has 
only been Rs. 21 crores. I should like to point 
out, however, that in one substantial respect the 
import policy now in force differs from that in 
force previoiLsly, in that in the licences i.ssued 
for the licensing period June to December 1947 
no discrimination has been made between cur- 
rencies and imports from the dollar area have 
been allowed on the same basis as imports from 
the sterling area. This position, which the 
House will no doubt welcome, has been brought 
about by the terms obtained by us in our in- 
terim negotiations on the sterling balances. 
The main features of this agreement, which 
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holds good till the 81st of December 1947, are 
that the Indian sterling balances have been 
divided into two accounts which ma}* well be 
likened to a deposit account and a current 
account The current account has been opened 
with a credit of £. 65 millions. All fresh earn- 
ings of foreign exchange are cTcdited to the 
current account and all balances in the current 
account arc available for expenditure in any 
part of the World including the United States 
of America. The deposit account is not avail- 
able for ordinary current irunsactions but can 
be drawn upon only for certain limited pur- 
poses such as the repartriation of British capital 
from India, the payments of pensions, provident 
funds and gratuities outside India and certain 
other defined categories of payments. 

28. Shortly after this agreement liad been 
signed there arose the dollar crisis. The strain 
on the dollar reserves of the United Kingdom 
Government was felt b}' them to be so great 
that they were compelled to break their agree- 
ment with various countries regarding the free 
convertibility of sterling into dollars. I am 
glad to bo able to report to the House that our 
agreement stands unaltered and intact and 
that as long as we have any balance to our credit 
in the current account we shall be able to spend 
it without question in any currency area. The 
United Kingdom Government have, however^ 
appealed to us for our co-operation in the matter 
of saving dollars and we have jiromised them 
this eo-operation. We arc now engaged on a 
review of our import policy and are investigat- 
ing other means to save dollar expenditure and 
we may have, I fear, to reintroduce in the next 
licensing period the discrimination m favour of 
imports from the sterling area which we removed 
only so short a time ago. We trust, however, 
that it will be possible so to arrange this discri- 
mination as not to injure the vital needs of the 
country’s economy. 

Indu and the Dollar Pool 

29. The countr>' has always displayed an 


interest in the arrangements commonly known 
as the Empire Dollar Pool. As has been ex- 
plained before, the arrangement is that the 
countnes of the sterling area hold all their 
foreign exchange reserve in sterling, selling 
currencies which they do not need to the Bank 
of England and buying from the Bank of Eng- 
land currencies of which they are in short ‘supply. 
As a consequence, there is always in the custody 
of the Bank of England a pool of foreign ex- 
change from wliicli members of the steriing 
area can buy for sterling the currencies which they 
riee<l. A more correct name for this arrange- 
ment would be “ the Sterling Area Pool of 
Foreign Exchange.” It has come to be known 
as the Empire Dollar Pool only because the most 
important of the foreign exchange m the pool 
is the United Stales dollar. 

30 Figures have been jiublished by Govern- 
ment from time to time of India’s earnings of 
dollars and other hard currencies and of her 
expenditure of thest? currencies and I shal^ 
now bung these figures up-to-date. From 
September 1980 up to the 31st March 1946 we 
earned Rs. 405 crores worth of United States 
dollars and spent Rs. 240 crores worth of United 
States dollars, leaving a surplus of Rs. 165 
crores. On the other hand, in the same period 
wc spent net Rs. 51 crores worth of other hard 
currencies namely, tliose of Canada, Switzerland, 
Sweden and Portugal so that our net surplus on 
hard currency account was Rs. 114 crores. 
During the year 1946-47 we had a deficit in the 
balance of payments with the United States of 
Rs. 15 crores, having earned Rs. 88 crores and 
spent Rs. 98 crores, and a deficit m the balance 
of payments with other hard currency countries 
of Rs. 7 crores. It may therefore be assumed 
that we contributed net to the pool between 
September 1989 and March 1947 Rs. 92 crores 
worth of hard currencies, which is the equivalent 
of 275 million dollars. During the quarter 
April to June 1947 we have had a net deficit on 
hard currency account of Rs* 15 crores. It will 
be observed, therefore, that since the financial 
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year 1946*47 we have been consistently draw- 
ing on the pool for our dollar requirements and 
that we are at the moment also it) heavy deficit 
with the United States and other hard currency 
countries. Generally speaking, however, I 
would say that, thanks to our policy of foreign 
exchange restriction, we hope to end the year in 
a fairly comfortable financial position exter- 
nally. What definite policy we will follow 
from th<‘ next year lam not now in a position to 
say because our agreement terminates at the 
end of this year and we do not yet know what 
kind of agreement will replace it. I fear, how- 
ever, that in view of the dollar crisis which has 
threatened not only the United Kingdom but 
the entire world, wc may be in somewhat greater 
difficulty in the matter of dollar exchange than 
we arc now. W'e hope to enter shortly into 
further discussions with the United Kingdom 
Government on the subject of tlic sterling balan- 
ces 

Post-war Planning and Development 

81. The House will reriicinber that in the 
budget for the current year provision of Us. 100 
crores was made for development expenditure, 
including a provision of Rs. 45 crores for grants 
to Provinces. The partition of the country has 
naturally alTected the scale of this expenditure 
as the Government of India are no longer con- 
cerned with the expenditure on development m 
the Provinces and areas now included in Paki- 
stan. When the partition of the country was 
decided upon. Provincial Governments were in- 
formed last July that so far as the period up to 
the 15th August 1947 was concerned, the Govern, 
ment of India would make advance payments to 
cover expenditure on approved schemes up to 
the maximum of the proportion of the budget 
grant for this period. The Provinces were also 
advised not to enter into any major commit- 
ments that were likely to embarrass either of 
the successor Governments. It has since been 
decided tliat for the reniHinder of the year grants 
will be available to the Province now remaining 
in the Indian Domiiiion on the same scale as 
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was originally planned subject to a proportion- 
ate adjustment on account of the division of 
the Punjab and Bengal and the transfer of most 
of the Sylhet district to East Bengal. In the 
estimates now placed before the House a pro- 
vision of Rs. 20.39 crores has been included for 
grants to Provinces and a sum of Rs. 15 crores 
for loans to them. 

82. In the last budget speech my prede- 
cessor drew attention to the fact that the re- 
sources available to the then Central Govern- 
ment for planning and development were likely 
to be less than was orginally estimated. What 
he said then for the then Central Government is 
equally applicable to the present Government 
and in the light of the reduced resources likely 
to be available it may be necessary to redraw 
the development plans and rearrange their 
priorities. This does not however mean that 
there had been any change in the Government’s 
policy of giving all the assistance in their power 
to the Provincial Governments for implementing 
their development schemes. It merely em. 
phasises the need for the Provinces mobilising 
all the resources for this purpose and I have no 
doubt that this is recognised by the Provinces 
themselves. The House will appreciate that 
there is a large measure of uncertainty about 
the future allocation of resources between the 
Centre and the Provinces and till tliis is decided 
it will be difiicult to make any forecast of Central 
resources or determine the extent to which 
they will be available for development and I 
hope to take this question of re-examining the 
development schemes with the Provincial Gov- 
ernments shortly. Meanwhile, all the approved 
schemes of development will be continued and 
the necessary funds will be made available for 
them. Having given this assurance on behalf 
of the Central Government, I would earnestly 
urge on the Provinces the need for conserving 
all their resources and securing the most rigid 
economy in expenditure. As 1 have stated, 
the whole basis on which post-war development 
plans were conceived has now been upset. The 
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substantial revenue surpluses which were antici- 
pated in the Central budget will now be turned 
into substantial deficits. In the context of this 
new development, the need for utilising all the 
available funds in tlie most elTeetive manner 
possible should be appreciated by the Provincial 
Governments. 

66. In the Central field the progress on de\e- 
lopnient schemes is being maintained and we 
are going forward with all the sanctioned schemes 
particularly those schemes of river development 
with long range benefits to the country. In 
this connection, the House will be interested to 
know that an agreement has been reached bet- 
ween the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments concerned regarding the setting 
up of the Damodar Valle> Authority. Another 
scheme which is likely to be taken up very 
shortly is the construction of the Hirakud Uam 
111 Orissa at an estimated cost of Rs. 48 erores 
the benefits from which will include irrigation 
for over a million acres, 650, 000 kilowatts of 
power and a considerable degree of protection 
from floods to the coastal districts of Orissa. 
It IS hoped shortly to reach an agreement on 
this project with the Orissa Government and the 
Orissa States after which the aelual work of 
construction would begin early in 191-8. It is 
also proposetl to concentrate on the construc- 
tion of the Bhakra Dam in the East Punjab. 

Deficit due to Abnormal Factors. 

84. I have carefully considered if any part 
of the deficit for this year should be covered by 
additional taxation and I have come to the con- 
clusion tliat it should be left largely uncovered. 
If, for any reason, our ordinary expenditure 
threatens to outrun our revenue there will be a 
clear case for cither reducing the expenditure 
to within the available revenue or raising addi- 
tional revenue to meet the expenditure. But 
the circumstances during the period under re- 
view have been abnormal and the deficit is 
entirely due to these abnormal factors. The 
expenditure estimates include Rs. 22 erores for 
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the evacuation and relief of refugees while sub- 
sidies for imported foodgrains are expected to 
cost Rs. 22^ erores. Defence expenditure is 
also considerably inflated due to the slowing 
dow'ii of demobilisation following the partition 
of the country and the necessity to maintain 
largiT forces than would normally be necessary. 
It must also be remembered that no credit has 
been taken in the estimates for Pakistan’s share 
of the expenditure on pensions and interest. 
If these factors arc allowed for the budgeted 
deficit of Rs. 20.24 erores will be converted into 
a surplus. Notwithstanding this I feel justi- 
fied in tapping any available source of income 
if it could be done without adding to the burden 
of the ordinary man. After a careful considera- 
tion of all available sources I have decided to 
replace the existing export duty of three per 
cent, on cotton cloth and yarn by a duty of 
four annas per sijuare yard on cotton cloth and 
SIX annas a pound on cotton yarn. In a full 
year this will yield Rs. 8 erores but in the current 
year the net additional revenue wull amount to 
only Rs. 105 lakhs leaving a final deficit of 
Rs. 24.59 erores. A bill to give effect to this 
proposal will be introduced at the end of my 
speech. 

A Balanced Budget in 1949-50. 

35. This is the eighth consecutive deficit 
budget and the House may well ask itself if 
our revenue position is sound. I have myself 
no hesitation in answering that question, with an 
emphatic ‘ yes.’ The years covered by tbes^e 
budgets have been overshadowed by the greatest 
war in history and no country, whether neutral 
or belligerent, has been able to escape its econo- 
mic effects or its aftermath. The deficits in 
the war years w'ere wholly due to the high level 
of Defence expenditure and were met as far ,as 
possible by raising additional taxation. 
return to peace-time conditions has been slo^yer 
than we anticipated and even this tardy pro- 
gress has been retarded by the recent partition 
of the country and the unhappy developments 
in the Punjab, I have just mentioned th^ 
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lai^e burden thrown on this year’s budget by 
the unavoidable expenditure on refugees and 
the payment of subsidies for foodgrains. In 
addition, the expenditure on Defence is much 
higher than it would be in a normal year. If 
these special factors are talccn into account it 
will be seen that we have not been living beyond 
our means or heading towards bankruptcy. 
I do not wisli in an}' way to minimise our present 
difficulties or to underrate the efforts required 
to surmount them but I have no doubt that 
once we reach fairly normal conditions and are 
able to reduce our Defence expenditure to peace- 
time proportions and curtail our reliance upon 
import of foodgrains we should be able to balance 
the budget. It will be too ojitimistic to expect 
normal conditions for the next year but I feel 
that with a determined all-round effort we 
should be able to achieve this result in 1949-50. 

36. And what about the general financial 
position of the country Y Here again while 
there is no room for complacency there is equally 
no reason to take a pessimistic vie\\. There is 
no doubt that economically and strategically 
the partition of the country has weakened both 
the Dominions creatc'd by it and it is a truism 
tliat an unduided India would have been m 
every way a stronger State than either. But 
the Indian Dominion v\ith its acceding States 
^^ould still cover the larger part of the country 
with immense resources in men, material and 
industrial potential. Our debt position is also 
intrinsically sound and for a country of its sized, 
India carries only a relatively small burden of 
unproductive debt. Our external debt is negli- 
gible and we have considerable external re- 
sources m the accumulated sterling balances. 
At the beginning of this year the total public 
debt and interest bearing obligations of un- 
divided India stood at roughly Rs. 2,531 crores 
of which only Rs. 864 crores represented un- 
productive debt and Rs. 36 crores external 
debt, while her external reserves amounted to 
over 'Rs, 1,600 crores. The share of Pakistan 
in these has not yet been determined but it is 


unlikely to affect the broad proportion.s of this 
picture. 

Measures against Inflation. 

37. The only disturbing features m the posi- 
tion are the persistence of inflationary trends 
and the unsatisfactor\' food position to both of 
which 1 have drawn attention elsewhere. The 
only real answer to inflation is to increase our 
internal production and thereby close the gap 
between the available supplies and the purchas- 
ing power m the hands of the community which 
in present circumstaiiees imports cannot bridge. 
Till this position IS reached the community 
must conserve it*- })urehasing power by lending 
it to Government. As regards food, I am sure 
the House will agree that the country cannot 
depend indefinitely on un|)orts. For one thing, 
this places us at the mercy of foreign countries 
for our vital necessities and for another, large- 
scale imports of foodgrains seriously affect our 
foreign exchange position and threaten to con- 
sume the bulk of the available resources which 
are badly reipiired for the industrialhsation and 
development of the country. We must con- 
centrate our energies on jirodueing as much 
food as possible within the country. I suggest 
that this IS not an impossible task, for after all 
the total imports from abroad, which have never 
touched more than 2f million tons in any year 
so far, represent only a fraction of the total 
foodgrains amounting to 45 million tons we 
produce, although tin*}' make a large hole in 
our available fortagn exchange. 

Taxation Policy and Private Enterprise 

88. I should like to make a few observations 
on the criticism made in certain quarters that 
the level of taxation introduced in the last 
Budget has seriously affected the incentive for 
investment. In their last Annual Report the 
Central Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank 
of India have observed “ There seems little 
doubt now that the seventy of the last Budget 
is defeating its own purpose and is hindering 
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the formation of capital for productive purposes. 
Unless correctives are applied without delay, 
there is a danger of the very foundations of 
society and economic life of the country being 
undermined by deepening penury and despair.** 
A pronouncement of this kind coming from 
such an authoritative source must receive serious 
notice. I have no doubt in my mind that it 
was not the intention of the (ilovernment to so 
arrange its taxation policy as to stifle the growth 
of industry in the country. On the contrary, 
it IS of the utmost importance that the country 
should be industrialised ra}udly so as to secure 
increased production and a widening range of 
employment for the people. There is no need 
for any serious dilTcrence of opinion based on 
mere ideological differences. Whatever might 
be the ultimate pattern of our economic struc- 
ture, I hold the belief that for many years to 
come there is need and scope for private enter- 
prise in industry. We cannot afford to lose 
the benefit of tlic long years of experience which 
private enterprise has gamed m the building 
up of our industrial economy. I believe that the 
general pattern of our economy must be a mixed 
economy in which there is scope both for private 
enterprise and for State enterprise. Before I 
present the annual Budget to this House next 
February, I shall make a careful examination 
of the eonsequcnccs of our taxation policy and 
endeavour to make any adjustments that may 
be necessary to instil confidence in private 
enterprise. In the meantime, I may assure the 
house that it is not the policy of the Government 
to hamper in any way the expansion of business 
enterprise or the accumulation of savings likely 
to flow into investment. 

Need for Discipline and Unity 

89. I would conclude the Speech with an 
appeal to this House and through the House 
to the country at large. For the first time in 
two centuries we have a Government of our own 
answerable to the people for its actions. It is 
the duty and the privilege of such a Government 
to render an account of its stewardship to the 


representatives of the people, but it has also the 
right to ask for the co-operation of the entire 
community in the carrying out of the accepted 
policies. Events of the last few weeks have 
unmistakably shown that the political problems 
arising out of our status have not yet been fully 
solved. While we have secured freedom from 
foreign yoke, mainly through the operation of 
world events and partly through a unique act 
of enlightened self-abnegation on behalf of the 
erstwhile rulers of the country, we have yet to 
consolidate into one unified whole the many dis- 
cordant elements in our national life. This 
can be achieved only by the rigorous establish- 
ment of the rule of law which is the only durable 
foundation on which the fabric of any demo- 
cratic State can he raised. Respect for law is 
essentially a matter of political training and 
tradition and transition from a dependent to an 
independent status always makes it difficult 
in the initial stages to secure that unflinching 
obedience to the rule of law which always ac- 
quires a new meaning in a new political context. 
If the fabric of the State is not built on durable 
foundations, it will be futile to try and fill it 
with the material and moral contents of a good 
life. If India, just risen from bondage, is to 
realise her destiny as the leader of Asia and to take 
her place in the front rank of free nations, she 
would require all the disciplined effort her sons 
can put forth in the years immediately ahead. 
The willing help and co-operation of all sections 
of the community is required in maintaining 
peace and order, in increasing production and in 
avoiding internecine quarrels whether between 
communities or between capital and labour. 

I am sure my appeal for this help and co-opera- 
tion will not go in vain. 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES. 

Revenle 

(In lakhs 

of Rupees) 

Customs 50,50 

1.65* 

Central Excise Duties 22,08 

Corporation Tax 42,71 
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Taxes on Income . . 75, 2» 

Salt . . . . • • 50 

Opium 88 

Interest . . 86 

Civil Administration 2,26 

Currency and Mint . . 1,41 

Civil Works . . 15 

Other Sources of Revenue 2,72 

Contribution from Posts and Tele- 
graphs . . . 2,08 

Contribution from Railways 
Deduct —Share of income-tax rev- 
enue payable to Provinces <—80,05 

Total Revenue . 172.80 

Exi*i:nditure 

Direct Demands on Revenue (Cost of 

Collection) . . 5,88 

Irrigation ... 7 

Debt Services . . 20.52 

Civil Administration . 20,24 

Currency and Mint . . . 1,20 

Civil Works . 6,21 

Pensions .. .. .. 

Miscellaneous — 

Expenditure on refugees . 22,00 

Subsidy on imported foodgrains, . 22,52 

Other expenditure . . . . 2,80 

Grants to Provinces . 45 

Extraordinary Charges . . . . 1,92 

Defence Services (net) . . . . 92,74 

Total Expenditure 197,39 

Net Deficit . . 24,59 

♦Budget proposals. 


CRORE AND HALF FOR INDIA’S 
ENVOYS ABROAD 

Premier Nehru in a written reply told the 
Constituent Assembly (Legislative) that at the 
request of the Government of India, H.M. Gov- 
ernment have agreed in pnnciple to the appoint- 
ment of Indian Agents in East Africa, Fiji, 
Mauritius and British West Indies. Subject to 
•agre^ent being reached about their precise 


status and functions, discussion is now m pro- 
gress between two Goverranents on the status 
and functions of Agents.” 

The Premier also explained the financial impli- 
cations of India’s Embassies. He said that the 
estimated expenditure proposed to be incurred 
during the period from October 15, 1947 to 
March 81, 1948 on the Indian Embassy m U.S.A. 
would be 7,56,600, plus 8,87,500 on the Inforina 
tion Service. The Indian Embassy in China will 
cost 4,52,100 plus five lakhs for the purchase of 
land and 62,000 for the press attache in Shanghai. 
The Indian Embassy in TT.S.S.R. will cost 
7,05,700 which includes two lakhs as initial 
expenditure for furniture an<i e<piipment. 

The Indian Embassy in Iran will cost 46,000 
plus 48,000 for Press Attache. The Indian 
Embassy in Nepal is estunated to cost 52,000. 
Before the end of the current financial year, 
diplomatic representations may be established 
in Belgium, France, Switzerland and Egypt. 
It is anticipated that the cost of these new Em- 
bassies will not exeecil 8,25,000. 

India, as was recently announced, has agreed 
to exchange diplomatic relations with Holland, 
Afghanistan, Turkey and Czechoslovakia. India 
has High Commissioners in U.K., Pakistan. 
Australia, Canada, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon. 
There is also an Ambassador in Japan and a 
Minister m Siam. The rough estimate of ex- 
penditure on all diplomatic missions is placed at 
1,50,000,000. 

MYSORE CITY TO TAX RAIL 
TRAVELLERS. 

Mysore City Municipal Council has decided t«> 
levy a terminal tax of one anna per ticket holder 
coming into Mysore City by rail from beyond 
a distance of ten miles. 

In the case of season ticket holders, the Council 
decided to levy tax of Re. 1 every month. The 
Council has decided to collect a licence fee from 
hotel-keepers in the city’s municipal limits equal 
to one month’s rent. 
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FRESH TAXES IN U.P. LIKELY. 

• , i 

Meeting Deficit Finances. 

Putting th(* ' rf fiigees from Western Pakistan 
who have nia<ie‘the United Provinecs their home, 
on their feet again will cost tax-payers of this 
province nearly Hs. one crore tins year. 

The policing of the province since the ehange- 
o\er will also cost Government miu'h more than 
they realised at least lls. G crores instead of 
Us. ,5 crores e.stiniated at the beginning of the 
year. This means that Government will be faced 
with a deficit of Rs. 2^ crores — ('arher estimate was 
only Rs, 47 lakhs — at the end of the financial year. 

The Cabinet is already considering measures 
to bridge the gap and though finality may not be 
reached for some time, it is almost certain that 
tvo new ta.xes - sales tax and agricultural income- 
tax— will be introduced before the year is out. 

CONSUMPTION OR EXPORT. 

A target of additional exports of Rs. 75 to 
Us. 100 crores in order to provide the foreign 
exchange necessary to meet our minimum essen- 
tial reipiirerncnts of food, capital goods, industrial 
raw materials and consumer goods, was placed 
by Mr. ('. H. Hhabha, Minister of Commerce, 
before the meeting of the Export Advisory 
Council m New Delhi. He pointed out that 
though the War had changed the pattern of our 
export trade, the predominant position occupied 
111 it by commodities like raw jute, jtite mamifac. 
turcs, raw and waste cotton, tea, oilseeds, hides 
and skins, still remained unimpaired. Apart 
from maintaining our position as regards these 
commodities and even improving it, Mr. Bhabha 
referred to the possibility of our improving our 
exports of hand-made, carved and inlaid wood- 
work, including wooden toys, brass art-wares, 
enamel-ware, ivory carvings, cotton and silver 
embroidery, gold and silver embroidered goods, 
filigree work of all kinds, coir and coir products, 
lac and lac products, etc. The practical dis- 
appearance of Geimany and Japan from the 


export markets of the world has left behind a 
vacuum which India is in an extremely favour- 
able position to fill and there is no reason why 
she cannot do it, provided she sets about it in 
a systematic and orderly manner. But before 
she could do so, the Commerce Minister pointed 
out, the trade must organize itself into well-knit 
associations which could function as organized 
units. He also pleaded for the establishment of 
a Trade Researcli organization which could ex- 
plore possibilities of expansion open to us in the 
export markets of the world and help m the 
elimination of impotliments in the way of further 
progress. 

Under tlie existing conditions in this country, 
no one will minimize the importance of our ex- 
porting as much as we can. In fact, the food 
imports we need and the whole of our programme 
of industrial rehabilitation ilcpend on the amount 
of foreign exchange we can secure by exports. 
With s<’arcity conditions prevailing within the 
country, however, a careful balance has to be 
struck between the need for capturing export 
markets and meeting the demands of internal 
consumption. Exports have to be equated with 
the foreign exchange needed for a growing eco- 
nomy such as ours. But there are certain other 
considerations winch must be borne in mind. 
Of the dozen commodities mentioned by the 
Commerce Minister, all except tea and jute manu- 
factures are raw materials which the importing 
countries put to all sorts of industrial use. We 
depend on foreign countries for all the machinery 
needed for our industries and also such miscella- 
neous consumption goods as are not produced 
within the country. Mr. Bhabha has no doubt 
referred to certain manufactured goods which 
we may profitably export, but these goods are 
not such as will give us a large export market 
abroad in any country. 

Our reconstruction plan must be so drawn as 
to enable us to meet the demands of our vast 
home markets in several directions. As it is, 
our internal trade is far larger than our inter- 
national trade and we are sure, as our plans for 
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increased production in industrial and agricul- 
tural spheres develop, the importance of our 
internal trade will continue to grow. Moreover, 
there is nothing so damaging to the economy of 
a country as export of industrial raw material 
and helpless dependence on foreign countries for 
manufactured goods. Our attempt should be 
slowly to change the character of our foreign 
trade so that India may, instead of being the 
exporter of raw materials, become the exporter 
of finished goods. This, however, docs not imply 
that wc should make ours a closed economy such 
as Russia’s. As the purchasing power of the 
masses rises on account of our efforts at increasing 
industrialization and improved methods of agri- 
culture, there will necessarily arise a vast demand 
for new consumption goods, all of winch wc may 
not be m a position to meet. If exports are to be 
encouraged at the cost of internal consumption, 
it can only be during the early stagivs of our 
planned reconstruction. The sacrifice may be 
necessary in order to secure for us the means of 
further production. Rut it cannot continue 
indefinitely if it does, it will connote a weakness 
in our economy which must be immediately 
remedied. 

Mr. Bhabha also referred to the question of 
competitive price. To-day, with markets every- 
where unable to meet effective demand, prices 
may not matter much. But if we are to keep 
foreign markets in face of effective competition, 
we can do so only if both from the point of view 
of quality and price our goods are superior to 
those of our competitors. This again points to 
the imperative need of our reversing the trend 
for prices to rise steadily which we have been 
witnessing during the last four years. But prices 
can come down only if sufficient goods are pro- 
duced to meet the demand which already exists. 
That is another reason why we should step up 
production, In fact, without increased produc- 
tion it is useless to talk of allocation between 
domestic and export markets, as we will be merely 
seeking to distribute something which is not 
there. Increased production in existing lines is 


the essential preliminary tp large-scale plans of 
economic rehabilitation and we shall do well to 
remove obstructions in the way of such produc- 
tion, A production drive must precede an 
export drive. 

TAX ON INCOMES IN FAR EAST. 

A revision has been made by the Government 
of Imlia on the basis of representations made by 
persons who are liable to be taxed in British India 
in respect 'of sources of income in Burma, Malaya, 
and other territories m the Far Fiast. Traders 
are now permitted to detCrniiiu' the results of 
their trading in these territories during the five 
years 1942-48 to 1946-47 in one lumpsum and 
the resulting loss during this period can be set off 
against the inc‘ome from these territories during 
1942-43 for which ’^assessment for pur])oscs of 
taxation has already been completed. These 
assessments will now be revised to allow for set- 
ting off against the losses during the jieriod 
1942-43 to 1946-47. The o])tion permitted does 
not extend to losses incurred m the territories of 
Indo-China. The option has to be exercised 
within a month of intimation of the scheme. 

LEND-LEASE SUPPLIES FOR INDIA. 

The U.S. Government has agreed to allocate 
the proceeds of surplus i lend- lease material at 
present m India estimated at between Rs. 13 
crores and Rs. 20 crores tPt educsatiqnal purposes 
in India, according to Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, former 
Vice-Chancellor of Aligarh University, 

Addressing a meeting at the Hindustani Speak- 
ing Union, Dr. Ziauddm .paid that the U.S. A. 
had also expressed willingness to convert proceeds 
into dollars if India wished to send students to 
U.S.A. 

Dr. Ziauddin, who jiist returned’ from the 
U.S. A., said that U.S, educational system was 
similar to the Indian system prior to British rule 
and he intended reintroducing this group system 
to supplement the class system winch exists 
to-day. 
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LIVING COST LOWEST IN WORLD. 

Australia is the only country ui a list of 85 tabu- 
lated by the United Nations’ monthly bulletin of 
statistics in which the rise in wholesale prices 
since 1987 has lieen less than 50 per cent. 

In the September issue of the bulletin 
Australia’s index figure for June is given as 148. 
and only 10 countries show less than 100 per cent, 
increase in wholesale prices since 1987. 

The big majority of countries for which data 
is available for the period 1987-48 reveal that 
prices have more than doubled. 

The wholesale price index in France reached 
998 in August, compared with 100 in 1988, while 
in Italy prices m July were well over 5,000 times 
the level of 1988. 

Prices in Finland and Bulgaria today are about 
600 per rent, above the pre-war levels. The 
figures for the 85 countries show almost no 
interru{>tion in recent inonihs in a steady rise of 
wholesale price.s which has prevailed in nearly 
all countries since 1940, 

U.S. RELIEF TO CHINA. 

Aokef.mknt signed. 

The United States has signed in Nanking an 
agreement with China providing for relief assist, 
ance to the Chinese people under the 8H2-millioii 
dollar tl.S. post-UNUUA relief programme for 
devastated nations, the State Department 
announced. 

The I'^partment said the agreement “ illus- 
trates once again the strong sentiments of mutual 
friendship and sympathy that animate the 
peoples of the two countries, and is “ another 
indication of the <-ontiiiuing interest of the 
American peoph' in the welfare of the Chinese 
people.” 

Althougii the volume of relief suppiiCN was not 
specified, they will be limited to food, medical 
supplies, clothing, fertilizers, pesticides, fuel and 
seed.s. 


The agreement, similar to those signed with 
other recipient nations under the post-UNRRA 
programme, stipulates that the Chinese Govern- 
ment will permit representatives of the U.S* 
Press and radio to “ observe freely and report 
fully without censorship regarding the distribu- 
tion and utilisation of relief supplies ” and the 
use of funds accruing from their sales. U.S. 
representatives are to be permitted to supervise 
distribution of the supplies, 'fhe agreement also 
provides that supplies must be distributed 

without discrimination as to race, creed or 
political belief,” and the Chinese Government 
shall not pernrut their diversion to unessential 
use.s. 

The Chinese Government also agrees to “ take 
appropriate steps regarding distribution of U.S. 
relief supplies and similar supplies produced 
locally and imported from outside sources design- 
ed to assure a fair and equitable share of the 
supplie.s to all classes of the people.” 

The United Stales may terminate the relief 
programme if the provisions of the agreement are 
not carried out or if U.S. relief supplies or “ an 
excessive amount of similar su])plies produced 
locally or imported from outside ” are used for 
the maintenance of China’s armed forees. 

DALTON RESIGNS FROM BRITISH 
CABINET. 

Cripps to succee.o \h Chani:f.i.i.or of 
ExrifKQrKR. 

.Mr, Hugh Dalton, the Hrilish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer resigned, following what in his own 
words was “ indiscreet disclosure ” of budget 
information to the lobln corre'spomlent of a 
London NewspapiT. 

Sir Stnlford Cripps, .Munster for Economic 
Affairs, has lK*en apjxiiuted to succeed Mr. 
Dalton, following the resignation of Mr. Dalton. 
A select Committee has been appointed to enquire 
into the I'ircumstances of Budget leakage. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FROM DOWNING 
STREET. 

Sir Stafford will continue to co-ordinate Econo- 
mic Affairs in which task he is virtually dictator 
of the whole economic life of this country. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee, in a letter to 
Mr. Dalton released, said : “I realise that this 
indiscretion in itself did not result in any action 
detrimental to the inviolability of the budget 
which is of the highest importance and the 
descretion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who necessarily receives many confidential com- 
munications, must be beyond question.” 

EXCISE DUTY ON “ BACK GARDEN ” 
TOBACCO IN BRITAIN. 

British excise officials are trying to check the 
production of tobacco by amateur ” back- 
garden ” growers who arc manufacturing their 
own smoking mixture in order to avoid high 
prices. The growers have been made liable to 
pay a levy of 58 shillings for ( ach th. of tobacco 
they produce. 

BRITONS TO PAY STILL HIGHER 
TAXES. 

Betting, Drinks, Profit and Purchase 
All Affected. 

The Chancei.i.or’s Announcement. 

Luxuries, rather than necessities, are hit by 
Britain’s emergency, anti-inflation, budget an- 
nounced in Parliament on Wednesday. 

Here is the position at a glance : — 

No higher Income-tax. 

A betting tax of 10 per cent, on dog racing and 
on football pools. 

A penny a point more on beer. 

Increased taxes of £. 1-18-4 on whisky, rum 
and other spirits, and of 10% on wines. 

Higher Sales Tax on goods bought m shops 
already subject to tax, in some cases doubled. 

10 
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A doubling of the Profits Tax from 12^ to 25 
per cent. 

A three per cent interest on Income Tax, Sur 
Tax and Excess FrefitsTax arrrars after January. 

No change in food subsidies. 

Subsidies on leather, cottmi and wool to dis- 
appear next year. 

No change in tlie Tobacco tax. 

BRITAIN TO FLOAT LOTTERY. 
PLAN TO GET FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 

Tickets For 1,000 Million Likely. 

'Phe London Sunday nevsspaper, Th" FiopU\ 
whose circulation exceeds four and a halfniillioris, 
today featured as its niam front page story 
a report that a scheme was to be put ))efore the 
British Government to float the biggest lottery 
ihv world has ever known to raise nearly 
£. 1,000,000, 000 in foreign currency. 

The paper said that the scheme proposed the 
sale all over the Nsorld of £. 2,000,000,000 tickets, 
at one sterling ( ach and the giving away of just 
over half the amount collected in prizes. This, 
after sellers had deducted one per cent., would 
result in a profit to the British Treasury of 
£. 950,000,000 People said. 

Mr. Dennis Smith, Clminnan of the Commer- 
cial Bank of the Near Piast, who was said to have 
worked out the plan, was quoted as saying that 
it had the support of many of the biggest banks, 
insurance companies and finuneo houses. 

The first prize in the lottery would be “ the 
staggering sum of £. 100,000,000 to be distributed 
among the holders of tickets in the winning book 
of 1,000 tickets.” 

There is at present no reason to suppose, 
however, that the British Government has chan- 
ged its long-standing decision not to lend oflicial 
sanction to the floating of lotteries. A reply 
to a question in the Hou.se of Commons only 
last week supported this point of view ; the Home 
Secretary was asked whether he would consider 
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legislation to reintroduce “ a system of State 
lotteries on a wide and varied scale,” so that the 
large amount of money which the British people 
spent annually on games of chance, betting, 
sweepstakes, and football and other pools 
might be encouraged into more publicly bene- 
ftcial channels.” The Home Secretary’s writ- 
ten rejily was brief and to the point. It con- 
sisted of the one word ” No,” 

No State lotteries have been run in Britain 
since the eighteenth century. One objection is 
believed to be the opposition of the non-Con- 
fornust Churches, reputed to carry several 
millions of votes. 

It was understood in London that Lord Catto 
knew nothing whatever of the world lottery 
scheme. 

SUMMARY OF THE GENERAL REPORT 
OF THE COMMITTEE OF EUROPEAN 
CO-OPERATION. 

Chapter I. — Histouical Introduction. 

This chapter gives a general historical back- 
ground to the work of the Committee and 

(t) describes the wealth and productivity 
of Western Europe before the war and the 
dependence of this wealth upon a high degree 
of international trade and of internal division 
of labour ; 

(n) describes the shattering of this delicate 
mechanism by the war and by post-war 
shortages ; 

(ill) gives an account of the remarkable 
degree of recovery achieved immediately after 
the war, thanks to self-help, American aid and 
the work of IWRRA ; 

(id) explains the reasons for the set back 
in recovery after the hard winter and drought 
of 1947 which has taken the form of an exhaus- 
tion of gold and dollar reserves at a time of 
great dependence upon the American conti- 
nent ; 

(d) and outlines the various steps taken by 
Mr, Marshall and others to bring about the 

10 * 


Paris Conference. 

Chapter II.— The European 
Recovery Progress. 

The recovery programme is based upon four 
points : 

{i) a strong productive effort by each of 
the participating countries ; 

(i?) the creation of internal financial sta- 
bility ; 

(ill) the maximum co-operation between 
the participating countries ; 

(id) a solution of the problem of the parti- 
cipating countries, trading deficit with the 
American continent, particularly by exports. 

The scale of the productive effort required 
represents an expansion of output similar m 
general scale of that achieved by the United 
States in the mobilisation years 1940-44, when 
coal output was increased by 34 per cent., steel 
output by 81 per cent., electric power by 61 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for Europe arc 
38 per cent., 6| per cent, and 44 per cent. Europe’s 
resources are insufficient to supply all the 
materials of recovery. At the same time 
neitlier Eastern Europe nor South-East Asia can 
produce their pre-war share of Europe’s imports. 
This fact enhances Europe’s dependence upon 
supplies from the American continent and hence 
upon dollars. Without a solution of the dollar 
problem, there can be no effective recovery. 

Chai*tf.r III. — The Production Effort. 

^ The Committee concentrated its work on the 
key factors food, agriculture, fuel and power, 
steel, timber, transport, and related industries, 
such as agricultural and mining machinery and 
the general problem of labour. These factors 
are all inter-dependent, and shortages in one 
hamper recovery in the others. 

By 1951, the population of Western Europe 
will exceed the pre-war figure by 11 per cent. 
Goods and services must be provided to meet 
this increase. 
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National programmes aim at attaining the 
following objectives : 

(t) restoration of pre-war bread grain and 
other cereal production, with large increases 
above pre-war in sugar and potatoes, some 
increases in oils and fats, and as fast an cx* 
pansion in live-stock products as supplies of 
feeding stuffs will allow ; 

(ii) increase of coal output to 548 million 
tons, 145 million tons above the 1947 
level (an increase of one-third) and 30 million 
tons above the 1938 level ; 

(Hi) expansion of electricity output by 
nearly 70,000 million kwh., or 40 per cent, 
above 1947, and a growth of generating 
capacity by 25 million kw., or two- thirds 
above pre-war, 

(iv) development of oil n fining capacity in 
terms of crude oil throughout by 187 million 
tons to two and a half times the pre-war level ; 

(v) increase of crude steel production by 
80 per cent, above the present level to 55 
million tons, or 10 million tons (20 per cent ) 
above 1 938 ; 

(vi) expansion of inland transport facilities 
to carry a 25 per cent, greater load in 1951 > 

(vii) restoration of pre-war merchant fleets 
of the participating countries by 1951. 

(vUi) supply from European production of 
most of the capital equipment needed 
for these expansions ; 

Food production is the first essential. By 
1951 cereal production can be restored to pre-war 
levels but live-stock will require more than four 
years and meat production will only be 90 per 
cent, of pre-war. The supply of fish is already at 
the pre-war level and can be raised. The follow- 
ing table summarises food output. According 
to these figures France and Italy must have 
restored their cereal production by 1951. 


PRODUCTION OF BASIC FOODS. 
(Million metric tons). 


Year* 

1984-8| 1946-7 

1947-8 1950-1 

1 

All Cereals 


64.5 

55.6 

48.9 

65.8 

Bread grams 


34.0 

28.3 

21.4 

34.0 

Potatoes 


57.7 

50.7 

61.6 

68.2 

Sugar . . 


8.4 

3.8 

3.4 

3.9 

Meat . . 


9.0 

5.9 

6.0 

8.0 

Milk .. 


1 72.5 

55.7 

57.0 ' 

78.4 

Oil & Fats 


2.8 

1 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 


1 


* Year runs from July 1 to June 80. 

The export surpluses of the participating 
countries will form an automatic and increasing 
type of mutual aid. The estimated mereases 
in export surpluses arc : 


(In tons) 



1946-7 

1950-1 

Butter 

87,000 

1 54,000 


52,000 

228,000 

Meat 

. . 898,000 

630,000 

Fruit 

. . 550,000 

1,991,000 

Soil fertility 

must be restored and 

fertilisers 


are essential. Their production is already above 
the pre-war level and present production will 
be doubled by 1951. With adequate supplies 
of phosphates and potash, this amount will 
cover the requirements. 

Special long term projects such as the produc- 
tion of ground-nuts in Africa will help to increase 
fat supplies. 

Fuel and power must be increased. The 
United States today consumes times as much 
per head as Western Europe. Even before the 
war the ratio was 2^ : 1. Before the war 
four- fifths of the power was drawn from coal. 
The substitution of petroleum products and 
hydro-electric power is planned. 


[Statement, 
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C’oal production is sinmnarised in the following 
tabic : 

Production of Coal and Lignite 
(Million tons) 


i 


— 

! 1938 

1947 1 

1948 

1 1951 

i 

United Kingdom . . 
Western Germany : 

! 231 

199 1 

214 

249 

Bi-Zone 

206 

133 1 

149 

193 

Saar 

14 

10 : 

14 

17 

Franei' 

: 48 : 

51 

51 

63 

Belgium 

80 i 

24 1 

26 

81 

Other Uountries 

23 


24 

31 

Total 

j_ _ 

, .552 

439 . 

478 

.584 


The increase in British production will be 
achieved by inercHsing uian-jiower, modernising 
machinery, and introducing capital develop- 
ments, among them 2() new sinkings. 

The Mipjilies of mining machinery amounting 
to over 1 Viillion will lie almost entirely priHluced 
in the United Kingdom. 

Britain hopes to begin exports in April 1948, 
with a figure of 6,000,000 tons for 1048 rising to 
20 million in 1051. 

The output in Western Germany in 1951 will 
still be less than in 1088 owing to the seale of 
destruction. 

Mining supplies were examined and it is lioped 
that Sweden will raise its export of pitprops to 
800,000 solid cubic metres a year (50 per cent, 
above pre-war). 

Consumption of electricity in 1048 may lie 
80 per cent, above 1088. The annual increase 
in generating capacity must be four times that 
of 1 <187-8. 

A special working jiarty is examining a com- 
pletely international and eo-operative power 
plan which includes 6 hydro-electric plants in 
Italy, France and on the Austro- Italo-Swiss 
frontier together with 2 lignite thermal plants 
in Germany and geo-thermal plant in Italy. 


To meet the disturbance in normal supplies 
of coking coal from the Ruhr and Britain, the 
Committee has evolved an emergency scheme of 
coke economy to cover the deficit originally 
estimated at 20 per cent, m 1948. If this plan is 
successful, the following steel figures should be 
reached ; 


Production of Crude Steel 
(Million Tons). 




Hest 



— 


lO.'IH 

pre- 

1047 

1948 

1951 



war 






Year 1 



United Kinjifdom 

10 (1 

13 2 

12 7 

14 0 

15 0 

France 

0 2 

0 7 

r> 8 

10 i 

12 7 

llelgiuni & I.usom- 

a 8 

7 0 

4 « 

7 3 

1 9 

burg 






Italy 

1 

2 8 

1 6 

2.5 

3.0 

Other participating | 

1 1 8 

1 8 

2 0 

2 3 

4.1 

countries j 






Hi-Zone of Germany. 

17 8 

17 8 

2.8 

4 1 

10,0 



1 


1 

(«) 

Saar aiul French . j 

8.0 

3 0 ! 

0 8 

1 7 

2 7 

Zone j 

i 

; 1 




1 

1 

45.5 

54 7 1 

1 

30.3 

42.3 

> 55.4 

1 


(b) This ligure docs not prejudice any decision which may 
be taken later by the (’oimeil of Foreign Ministers, 


MiKlernisation and re-eijuipmcnt of the steel 
industry will be more important than new plant. 
Only 20 per cent of the 1 951 output will come from 
new capacity. To secure the best results from 
their modernisation and development schemes 
for the steel industry the nations have agreed 
to an exchange of information. 

Steel increases will make possible extensions 
in engineering. Western Illurope can provide over 
90 per cent, of its need for mining equipment 
(estimated at 3,700 million) and also for generat- 
ing plant ($ 5,800 million). It wHl produce 
two-thirds of the equipment for the petroleum 
industry. Apart from such items as continuous 
wide strip mills, it will provide most of the equip- 
ment for the steel industries. It can cover its 
long-term needs in agriculture. Enough loco- 
motives can be produced to provide small ex- 
ports, but freight cars will remain short. Eco- 
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noniies are being examined in the form of an 
international freight car pool and it is proposed 
to standardise the design. The war loss of 22 
million gross tons of shipping will be largely 
made good in the European shipyards. 

Participating countries are to raise the pro- 
duction of timber by 10 per cent, and the present 
high rate of cutting will be maintained in West- 
ern (Germany. 

Every nation has a labour shortage except 
Italy with a surplus of 2,000,000. ReeruitTiicnt 
may lat(T be possible in Western (iermany. 
The Italian surplus, suitably trained, could meet 
all the participating nations' nce<ls 

(hiAPTER IV.— Internal Financiai, and 
Monetary Stability. 

The report analyses the forces making for 
inflation in Western Europe of which the chief 
two are iiiadecjuate food production and bud- 
getary deficits. Lack of faith in the currencA 
encourages hoarding— of fowl, goods and capital 
—which in turn increases the gap between ex- 
penditure and real income. 

External aid alone will permit sutlicHTit dis- 
tribution of consumer goods to break the sjiiral. 
Thus the provision of dollars will not only 
finance the trading deficit, it is the essential 
first step in internal stabilisation. Jiy 1951, 
it IS the aim that national expenditure and 
national income shall balance. 

Various governments, in particular Fran<*e 
and Italy, have undertaken to take the neces- 
sary measures to balance their budgets and to 
balance expenditure against revenue. All the 
governments are pledged to achieve internal 
stability. But the painful process of cheeking 
inflation would be greatly assisted by the injec- 
tion of external resources to raise each country’s 
reserves of gold and dollars. A general estimate 
of the sum needed is in the neighbourlioml of 
$ 8,000 million. 

Chapter V.— Economic Co-operation. 

The report analyses the normal measures of 


self-help traditionally practised in Western Eu- 
rope by means of trade. 

The Governments pledge themselves : 

(i) to abolish as soon as possible the abnor- 
mal restriction at present hampering their 
mutual trade ; 

(it) to aim at a sound and balanced multila- 
teral trading system 

Both steps depend largely on Europe’s ability 
to sell to the American continent 

The nations will pursue tlie multilateral re- 
duction of tariffs and a Customs Union, “ to l>e 
achiev'‘d bv progressive stages over a pcricxl 
of years ” is under consideration. A study 
group lias been established for this purpose. 

The Frt'neh Government has dc<dared its 
readiness to negotiate customs unions with 
nations “ c’apahlc of being combined with the 
French ectinomy m such a way as to make 
a stable unit.” The Italian Government has 
associated itself with this declaration. Greece 
and Turkey have also undertaken to consider a 
regional customs union between their two 
“friendly and neighbouring countries." 

The prineipul achievements of mutual co- 
operation arc . 

(?) Co-operative plans to expand electric 
power without regard to national frontiers. 

(m) Standardisation of types of equipment 
such as mining machinery and freight oars. 

(iii) An international freight car pool. 

(n>) Exchange of information on national 
steel programmes 

Where suitable international Juaehmery for 
economic co-optration exists, the participating 
nations intend to use it. The technical com- 
mittees have suggested the submission of some 
production problems to the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. 

The Committee may lie reconvened after con- 
sultation. The Chairman, the Rapporteur Ge- 
neral and various delegates will hold themselves 
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in readiness to provide the United States Gov- 
ernment with information on the Report. 

Chapter VI.— The Import Requirements. 

In estimating the scale of imports necessary 
to implement the Plan, the Technical Com- 
mittees have attempted to estimate the supplies 
available and have valued them at the prices 
ruling on July 1, 1947. The following table 
gives the general result. 


£(M>() Million on July 1, 1947, Prices. 



From 
U. S. A. 

From 
rest of 
Ameri- 
can con- 
tinent 

^ ! 

Total 
from 
Ameri- 
can con- 
tinent 

From 

other 

non- 

partici- 

pating 

coun- 

tries 

Total 

1048 . 

0 0 

3.2 

9.2 

[ '”47 

18.9 

1049 . . 

5.3 

3.9 

9.1 

5.4 

14.5 

1060 . 

4 8 

3.8 

8.0 

5.9 

14.5 

1951 .. 

4.3 

3.9 

8.2 

0 2 

14.4 


The volume of imports is much the same as in 
a normal pre-war year, but whereas 40 per cent, 
normally came from the American continent, 
the complete disruption of non-American sour- 
ces of supply, particularly m Eastern Europe 
and South East Asia, has now raised the pro- 
portion to two-thirds. 

The report assumes (i) “ a substantial and 
steady resumption of East European food and 
timber supplies.” The flow of cereals will be at 
the pre-war level in 1951 and timber will be 
75 per cent, of pre-war ; {ii) a steady recovery in 
Asiatic supplies. 


Import Programme from the American Continent 
(I 000 million of prices of July 1 , 1947) 



1948 

1951 

Total 1948-1951 



U.S A. 

Rest of 
America 

U.S.A. 

Rest of 
America 

U.S.A. 

Rest of 
America 

Total 

Food and Fertilizers 

1.5 

1.8 

1.2 

2.2 

5.4 

8.8 

18.7 

Coal 

.8 


.05 


.7 

.. 

.7 

Petroleum Products* 

.5 

•• 

.55 


2.2 


2.2 

Iron and Steel 

.4 


.3 

•• 

1.2 

.1 

1.8: 

Timber 

.1 

1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.6 

1.0 

Equipment covered by Teehnical 
Committees 

1 

1.1 

, , 

.6 

, . 

8.8 

.1 

8.4 

Other Imports 

2.1 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

7.1 

5.7 

12.9 

Total Imports 

6.0 

8.2 

4.8 

8.9 

20.4 i 

14.8 

85. 2r 

I 

Shipping services 

.6 

1 

.8 


1.7 


i 

1 


* Amounts required from dollar sources. 
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Many of these imports, notably of ships, coal, There will be a similar decline in imports of 

nitrogen and certain capital goods are essentially capital equipment, 
temporary. For example, the coal estimates: 

(Million tons) 

1948 1951 

From U.S.A. . . 42 7 

From Poland* . . 16 80 

• Includes small quantities from other countries. Polish 
figure supplied to the European Coal Organisation. 


Imports of equiftnieni from the American Continent 
(Millions of U. S. dollars at prices of July 1, 1947). 



1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Total 

1948-51 

A. Equipment to create new capacity or restore or re- 
place damaged capacity 






(t) Goods covered by Technical committees 






Electrical equipment 

150 

175 

925 

50 

500 

Petroleum equipment 

50 

51 

52 

49 

202 

Steel plants . . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

400 

Total . . 

300 

326 

1077 

199 

1,102 

{ii) Goods not covered by Teclmical Committees . . 

287 

287 

287 

287 

1,148 

B. Other equipment 






(i) Goods covered by Technical Committees 






(Other than agricultural and mining machinery). 






Petroleum equipment 

118! 

96 

64 

75 

858 

Inland Transport equipment .... 

208 

177 

81 

29 

490 

Timber equipment 

10 

9 

7 

[ ® 

82 

Total 

918 

895 

716 

596 

8,125 

Agricultural machinery 

870 

818 

268 

287 

1,188 

Mining machinery * . . 

80 

1 54 

46 

40 

220 

{ii) Goods not covered by Technical Committees . . 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Total equipment 

1,868 

1,262 

. 

1,080 

878 1 

4,588 


* This table appears in Chapter VU, but for the sake of logic is included at this point. 
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There will be a permanent increase in import 
of petroleum. The rise (from 49 million tons 
in 1947 to 7H million tons in 1951) assumes no 
petrol rationing. Consumption in 1951 per 
head of population will be 15 per cent, of con- 
sumption in the United States. 

“ Other imports ” arc mainly raw materials 
normally needed in Europe’s economy, such as 
cotton and non-ferrous metals. 

Foo<l imports are based on estimated availa- 
bility rather than need. 

hnpoit Hequirnnent of Food and F cedi ti ft Stuffs. 


continent, with 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons from 
the United States. 

Chapter VHI.-- The Problem of Payments 

The account of the problem of payments 
“ IS built primarily from the experts ’ view of 
the prospective commodity supply to the parti- 
cipating countries as a whole, rather than from 
independent and unco ordinated financial esti- 
mates from the individual countries.” The 
analysis deals with trade with the American 
continent rather than with the Uniled States, 
since dollars arc generally necessary. 


1984-8 1946-71047-8 


1950-1 


Hread grains 

14 

.0 

15.8 1 

28.7 

Coarsc'grams 

11 

.4 

4 7 : 

8.6 

Sugar . . 

2 

.7 

1.7 i 

1 .7 

Meat . , 

1 

7 

1 6 1 

2. 1 

Fats (oil equiva- 





lent) . 

2 

.6 

1.1 , 

1.7 

Oilcake'*' 

i 

.0 

1.9 

8.5 


i 


* Inrliidin^ the oilenke eonteuts of iiu|Kirted oilseeds. 


Halavce oj paym‘’nts of participating Cou nines 
and WcsVrn Girmany in 1948 • 


($ 000 million). 


! American 


lOther non- 


I Continent participa- 
|ting Count- 


i 


Imports 

Exports 


9.17 

2.16 


4.70 

4.30 


Thi.s programme should give the following 
consumption per head of [lopulation. 

(Kg. per head per year). 



1 1984-8 

1 _ i 

1947-8 , 

1 1950-1 

Bread grains 

1 192.0 j 

159.0 1 

179.0 

Potatoes 

1 286.0 

228.0 j 

245.0 

Sugar . . 

1 

! 27.4 

20.0 1 

25.2 

Meat . . 

! 42.9 ' 

30.0 

37.6 

Fats (oil equivalent) 

24.1 : 

17.0 

22.6 


Definite estimates of the programme and 
distribution of the cereal is difficult to make. 
The belief is that 20 of the annual figure of 
about 25 million will come from the American 


Net Surplus ( ) or Defi- 
cit (- -) on invisible 


account . 

-- 0.57 

0.38 

Dependent Territories, 



net Surplus ( 4 ) or de- 


1 

ficit ( ) . . 

- 0 ’45 

1 

0.22 


— 8.08 i 

0.42 


The adverse balance with the Americam 
continent is not abnormal. In 1988 it was 
$ 1,750 million. What is abnormal is the loss 
of other assets, overseas investments, colonial 
sales to America and dollar earning trade with 
the rest of the world which used to provide the 
multilateral balance. 

Assuming favourable external conditions andi 
a steady fall in the price of imports from America,, 
the following deficits are expected : 
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1948 

1949 

1050 

1951 

Total 

U.S.A. 

5.64 

4.27 

3 28 

2 . 62 

15.81 

Rest of American Continent 

1 .94 

1 82 

1 30 

0 . 01 

5.97 

Total 

7.58 

G.09 

4.58 

- 

3 . 53 

21 .78 

Deficit of Dependent Territories 

0.46 j 

j 0.26 

0.07 

0.13 

0.66 

Total 

8.0t 

6.35 

4 . 05 

j 3.40 

22.44 

Less possible Capital from the World Bank 

0.92 

0.89 

0.72 

0 . 60 

3.13 

Total 

7.12 1 


3 03 

1 2 . 80 

19.31 


The dcoline in dollar requirements is due to 
four factors : 

(?) a fall in the need of American imports 
of certain types. 

(ii) increased production in Kurope. 

{iii) more supplies available in the rest of 
the world. 

(tv) an export drive* to the United States. 
The proposed export driv^i* to the American 
continent is planned on the following scale : — 


(000 million) 


! 

i U.S.A. 

1 

Rost of Ame- 
rican Conti- 
nent 

1948 

..1 0.85 

1 .31 

1949 

1.11 

, 1 

1.72 

1050 

1 . 28 1 

2.14 

1951 

j 

... 1.48 

2.46 


By 1951, Western Europe hopes to have a 
favourable balance with other non-part icipating 
countries of $ 1,800 million. 

These plans depend upon the American con- 
tinent buying from Europe or permitting other 


countrn‘s to earn dollars in America. 

“ GIFT ” TO EUROPE. 

U. S. Report on Aid Plan. 

The United States can afford the Marsliall Plan 
for helping European recovery, and it would be 
gfM)d for American business, President Truman’s 
Council of Economic Advisers informed him. 

After an intensive study of the “ impact of 
the foreign aid programme on domestic economy,” 
the Council produeeil a 112-page report. Releas- 
ing it, President Truman said : 

“ The Council of Economic Advisers reaches 
the conclusion that American economy can sus- 
tain the general impact of a new foreign aid 
programme and there is no question of our 
general Ihiaiicial capacity to support such a 
programme.” 

Without making specific recommendations, the 
Council appeared to incline to the view that a 
substantial part of the United States contribution 
to Europe’s recovery should take the form of an 
outright gift. 

” To the extent that aid is provided through 
loans,” the report said, ” these can be repaid 
only through restoration of the export trade of 
other countries. This will expose American 


11 
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industry to added competition — a test which 
must bo faced.” 

In tlie absence of a foreign aid programme, 
the report said, shrinkage of United States 
exports would result in industrial paralysis m 
some eountries, which would have serious effects 
both on United States and on world stability. 

Harriman UrroRT 

Helping Europe will strain only a few major 
items, such as coal, steel and some foods. 

A third report, expected in a week’s time, by 
the Harriman Committee will be most compre- 
hensive, taking into consideration two previous 
reports. 

As the time for the special session of Congress 
4rnws ru'ar, divergencies between the Administra- 
tion and the Ilcpublican-majority Congress ap- 
proaeh to the problem of aid have begun to 
appear. 

There is general agreement that a new agency 
should be created to handle the Marshall Plan 
independcnl of the State Department and any 
money which Western European nations receive 
from sales of gixids received from America should 
be set aside for use m re<'onstructK)n and economic 
recovery. 

The Administration favour some form of 
collective supervision by the 16 European nations 
who will receive aid, while a strong view exists 
in Congress that some direct supervision should 
be exercised by the United States. This the 
Administration consider would be regarded as 
undue interference m internal affairs. 

Another point of divergence is whether the 
special session should deal only with the first 
year emergency aid or with the whole Marshall 
Plan. 

Senator Taft, one of the leading Republican 
-contenders for the Presidency, declared that 
to split the programme into twojfparts will 
merely cause duplication of the same debate. 

The question of w hich the Administration itself 

!!♦ 


is still undecided is that of what is termed 
“ shore-off aid.” In other words, should Ameri- 
can dollars be used in say, Canada and the Argen- 
tine to jmrehase wheat to be slopped to Western 
Europe ? It might be tlifficult to convince the 
American farmer that he should be taxed or at 
any rate be forced to forego tax reductions m order 
that farmers m other countries sliould profit by 
.selling their products possibly at a higher price 
than tliat which he himself gets. 

In sjiitc of th(‘ bi-parlisan approach to the 
problem, an optimistic view prevails in British 
(juarters on the prospects of the plan. 

About Women Everywhere. 

It appears that New York women have consi- 
derable doubts about sex equality when it comes 
to dealing with children. The profession of 
“baby sitter ” a task performed by students 
and young people, who for a fee sit in a house 
apartment with children while the parents go out 
for the evening is spreading fast throughout 
the United States, owing to the acute shortage 
of domestic labour ; but even in the face of a 
growing demand, mothers prefer girls for the task 
of “ baby sitting. ” A director of the New' York 
City College who deals with requests for part- 
time students labour reports that mothers select 
six girl sitters to every one male chosen —although 
there are twice as many male applicants as 
female. The director comments resignedly that 
“mothers just dont trust men with their children.” 

U. S. SCIENTIFIC EXCHANGE MISSION. 

To BE SET UP IN London. 

A mission on science and technology will be 
established soon in the U. S. embassy in London 
to direct the exchange of scientific information 
and personnel between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The mission, consisting of a small group of 
scientists and of engineers will be headed by 
Professor Earl A. Evans, Jr., noted American 
biochemist and educator. Its activities will 
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cover the fields of organic chemistry, biochemistry, 
physics, biology and agronomy. 

The British Government already maintains 
a British Commonwealth Scientific Office in the 
United States which is charged with duties 
similar to those which the U. S, mission will be 
assigned. 

The announcement of U. .S. plans was made by 
John R. Steelman, assistant to the President, m 
a letter to Herbert Morrison, Lord President of 
the British Council of Ministers. Steelman ex- 
pressed the hope that the United States would 
also set up scientific missions in other countries 
in the future. 

“ As we gam cKpcnence from the work of this 
mission in Great Britain,” lie said, ” we hope to 
be able to undertake similar activities in other 
countries, in the firm conviction that the increase 
of knowledge througli the sciences is one of the 
goals of all free peoples. ” 

Steelman explained that establishment of a 
S 'ientifie mission was one of the recommendations 
included in a senes of five reports on ” Science 
and Public Policy ” which he had prepared. 

MARSHALL PLAN. 

Requests of European Nations to ije 
Modified. 

Mr. Ham man, U. S. Secretary of Commerce 
and head of President Trnrnarrs Special Com. 
mittee on Marshall Plan said that the 
Committee had concluded that some of the 
requests of Eurofiean nations should be modified, 
some upwards and some downwards.” 

” In some cases, the requests will have to be 
reduced to accord with availabilities m the U. S. A. 
of the commodities reipjcstcd,” he added. 

Mr. Harriman said that the Committee had rea- 
ched agreement on the leading issues m connection 
with the Plan as a result of examination of the 
Pans Conference report. They had agreed to 
hold a meeting on November 5 to approve a final 
report for submission to the President. 


The Committee was appointed by Mr. Truman 
in July to estimate the possible extent of U. S. 
contribution to any over-all reconstruction pro- 
gramme for Europe. Tlie Committee represents 
the two major political parties -Democrats and 
Republicans — as well as labour, industry and allied 
fields. 

Major Requests. 

The Committee discussed the major requests of 
the European programme for food, coal, steel and 
transportation, the feasibility of capital develop- 
ment programmes and the probable magnitude 
of the whole programme, the financing of the 
programme through loans and grants in aid, 
if any, relations with European Governments 
and whether any political conditions should be 
attached to the aid and plans for the administra- 
tion of the programme. 

An authoritative spokesman said he did not 
think the report would make a recommendation 
pcgarding the over-all magnitude of financial 
as.sistance to be given by the U. S A. for four-year 
period envisaged in the report of Pans Conference. 

He thought the report would make recommen- 
dations regarding the evtension of export controls 
and possible domestic legislation in tlie case of 
foodstulfs in the U. .S. A. 

Foreign Aid Report. 

While the 72-page report did not mention the 
so-called Marshall jilan, otlieials regarded the 
recommendations as coming within the frame- 
work of the forthcoming rejiort on foreign aid 
by a group of business learlers Inaided by Secre- 
tary Harriman. 

In .Tilly, the last moiitli for which figures are 
available, about 20 jier cent, by value of the 
total U. S. exports was under control. About 
two-thirds of controlled exports went to Europe, 
while only about one-fourth of the total value 
of iineoiitrolkd exports was shipped tliere. 

The report dt'senbed priorities assistance for 
export as ” a necessary corollary of export con- 
trol.” Such assistance may be granted to aid 
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foreign production of commodities critically 
needed in the United States, such as tin, where 
the Secretary of State certifies that prompt 
export of a material is essential to the success 
of American foreign policy.” For example, 
continued allocation of tin is needed, the report 
states, “ because world output this year will 
be little more than half that of pre-war years.” 
Also, the control of tin is needed to assure ade- 
quate supplies for the preservation of perishable 
^ood. 

The U. S. War Assets Administration announ- 
ced the signing of an agreement with Norway 
under which that country will receive a 12- 
million dollar W.A.A. credit or the purchase of 
surplus U. S. property on non-pnonty basis. 

Similar credits have been granted recently to 
the Netherlands, Finland, the Philippines and 
Haiti. 

PUERTO RICO HAS ‘‘TAX HOLIDAY.” 

Move to Encourage New Industries. 

As a result of ” Tax holiday ” legislation which 
became effective on July 1 in Puerto Rico, new 
industry will operate there under a blanket 
exemption from income, property and muni- 
cipal taxes, and from excise taxes on machinery 
and raw materials. In atldition, other valuable 
economic advantages are being offered to private 
groups of any nation desirous of establishing 
new enterprises in Puerto Rico, including hotels 
for expanded tourist travel. 

The greatest incentive will be the fact that 
no income-tax (neither federal nor insular) 
will have to be paid by new industrial operations 
established in that island after July I, 1937^ 
Inasmuch as federal income - tax is not paid, no 
income derived from sources in Puerto Rico 
which, of course, is as much a part of the United 
States as Long Island, New York — the ‘tax holi- 
day ’ law is in fact, a complete relief from any 
and all income-tax liability. The tax-exemp- 
tion holiday is granted for seven years, with 
every substantial reductions in tax rates during 


the following years. 

Businessmen interested in establishing new 
enterprises in Puerto Rico and obtain informa- 
tion and substantial help from the Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Company, an agency 
set up by the Puerto Rican Government to 
help bring new industries to the island. Under 
a programme known as the A.I.D. (Aid to In- 
dustrial Development Programme) this Company 
builds factory buildings for eligible applicants, 
to be leased, with an option to purchase, at 
extremely low rates and for long periods of time. 

CRISIS IN WORLD FOOD SUPPLIES. 

Unprecedented Efforts called for 

Mr. Dennis A. Fitzgerald, Secretary- General 
of the 35-nation International Emergency Food 
Council, called for ” unprecedented efforts 
national and international ” to grapple with the 
‘‘mounting crisis ” in the world’s food supplies, 
when the Council opened its fifth and perhaps 
last quarterly meeting. 

He gave these four warnings to the delegates 
in his report : 

(1) Grain exports will have to be stepped up 
20 per cent, over last year if rations in import- 
ing countries are to be maintained at last 
year’s levels ; 

(2) European livestock will have to be drasti- 
cally reduced because of the grave shortage in 
food supplies; 

(8) The trend towards bilateral agreements 
on food purchases will have to be halted if 
fair and equitable world- wide allocation of 
scarce commodities is not to be saix)tagcd; 
and ; 

(4) The grain shortage will continue to 
harass the world ‘‘ for years to come.” 

Mr. Fitzgej-ald said that this year's total world 
supplies of gram were not much below last 
year’s. ‘‘ But the heart of this year’s problem 
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is the 200 million bushels decline in the food 
grain production in Europe, complicated by 
declines in other food importing countries, 
notably India, by a decline in the United States 
maize crop, and decline in the European pro- 


duction of potatoes, hay, and pasture.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald warned that Europe’s shortage 
of food grain would be matched by an equal 
shortage of animal feed. 
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Trade and Tariffs 


CUSTOMS COMMISSIONER ON TARIFF 
ADMINISTRATION. 

AddrkssiN(} tlie Merchants Committee at the 
Customs Commissioner’s Office, Mr. Aziz Abbas, 
Customs Commissioner elucidated the “ Ad 
Valorem ” duties and said that the value taken 
into consideration is not the value at the time of 
purchase, but the one on the day of importation 
or exportation, according to Stetion 23 of the 
Hyderabad Customs Act, which is based on 
Section 80 of Bombay Sea Customs Act. He 
said that the basis of dealing in ordinary business 
intercourse was the wholesale market value. 
In view of the well-established system of assess- 
ment all over the world, Mr. Abbas explained. 
Customs duties eannot necessarily be levied on 
the invoice value of commodities as desired by 
one of the representatives. 

He also said that the facilities desired by trade 
for the issue of orders from the Customs Com- 
missioner’s Ofiice in cases, where the period of 
validity of permits was extended by the Supply 
Department, have already been extended as per 
circular No. 18(1 of 1856 F. 

Regarding various interpretations put on the 
term ‘ Industrial Machinery ’ Mr. Abbas said 
that if, in the opinion of traders, there were any 
discrepancies, he was willing to consider them 
and do the needful. He invited Mr. Abdul Karim 
who had raised this point to attend tlie meetings 
of the Committee and bring to his notice any 
points he considered fit, m this connection. 

Mr. Abbas said rublxT beltings were passed 
free of duty at Hyderabad arul Secunderabad and 
asked those who found any ddhculty in this 
regard to represent the matter to his Ollice. 

Regarding electric motors, Mr. Aziz Abbas 
said that there was some difficulty about this. 
Electric motors meant only for industrial and 
agricultural uses got relief from duty, while if 
they were meant for any other use they would 
be subject to import duty. Referring to the 


duty on cinema machinery, he observed that if 
the motor were meant for the use of cinema then 
it becomes liable to imposition of duty. But 
he went on, if the electric motor is passed free 
on the pretext of its being used for industrial or 
agricultural purposes, although it might have 
been imported for a cinema the importer ran the 
risk of being penalised under Section 58 of the 
Hyderabad Customs Act.* He, however, promis- 
ed to consider any points raised during the 
pre-.cnt discussions. 

Referring to the uniformity of holidays between 
the N.S. Railway and his ollice, he said that he 
would consider the matter as far as it was practi- 
cable but he reijucstcd them to approach the 
Railway aufliorities and obtain their consent 
before liis Department agreed to do the 
nc dful. 

Concluding, he said that he expected his 
ollieers, wlio came in contact with business- 
men, to impress upon their subordinates the 
importanee of piiblie service and the need to be 
responsive to public opinion. 

INDIA-PAKISTAN CUSTOMS AGREE- 
MENT. 

Goods shipped from India to Pakistan and vice 
versa are exempt from customs duties, according 
to an arrangement between the two Dominions. 
In the implementation of this understanding, the 
Government of India, states a Gazettee of India 
(Extraordinary) dated October 29, 1947, has 
decided that all goods imported from or exported 
to a port in Pakistan sliall be treated as goods 
imported from or exported to a customs port in 
India. 

These facilities, do not, however, extend to 
goods first imported into Pakistan, without pay- 
ment of duty, from any country other than India 
and then shipped to an Indian port. 

Reciprocal action has been taken by the 
Government of Pakistan. 
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INDIAN TARIFF BOARD RECONSTI- 
TUTED. 

With a view to holding summary inquiries in 
regard to sugar, paper and wood pulp, cotton 
textiles, and iron and steel industries the period 
of protection in respect of which was due to 
expire on March 28, 1947, and to enable the 
Tariff Board to expedite exannnation of pending 
inquiries as quickly as possible, it was decided 
early this year to strengthen that body by the 
appointment of an additional member. 

WORLD DEMAND FOR CASTOR-OIL. 

Need foe increasing India’s Output. 

The demand for castor-oil in the world markets 
and for castor-oil and castor cake for consumption 
in India has increased considerably m recent 
years and is likely to expand further according 
to the report of the Marketing of Castor Sei'd 
in India published by the Central Agricultural 
Marketing Department. It would be of advant- 
age, therefore, points out the Report, to bring 
about an increase in the production of castor 
seed in India, particulary by bringing waste- 
land into use and by using improved seeds. 

The Report reveals that the published statistics 
of castor seed production in India are gross 
under-estimates. For instance, the data collect- 
ed during the survey indicate that the annual 
production during 1939-40 to 1941-42 averaged 

215.000 tons as against the published figure of 

28.000 tons for the same period. The Report, 
therefore, stresses the urgent need for improving 
the accuracy of production statistics. 

India used to be a very irnportant exporter 
of castor-oil until the bcginiimg of the pre.sent 
century but it lost a considerable part of this trade 
due mainly to the inferior quality of oil exported. 
If India is to regain her lost position and develop 
the export trade in castor-oil, the Report suggests 
that adequate steps should be taken to ensure 
that the oil placed on the world markets satisfied 
certain minimum standards of quality. 
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The Report gives statistical information re- 
garding supplies, demand, utilisation and prices 
of castor seed, its oil and cake in India as also 
on the international trade in castor seed and oil. 

U. S. INTEREST IN INDIA’S TRADE. 

Need for Developing Industries. 

The United States Government desired that 
there should be complete trade recovery in all 
countries that made up the family of nations, 
said the American Ambassador to India, Dr 
Henry F. Grady addressing a luncheon meeting 
of the Calcutta Rotary Club. 

Dr. Grady said : “ We are desirous of seeing 

India’s trade grow raiudly both from the stand- 
point of her exports and her imports. It is for 
that reason that I want to see her intlustnes 
develop and the standard of living of her people 
advance. The way to world stability and 
prosperity is a quickening of interchange of 
goods and services between the countries of the 
world. I would like to see India develop and 
extend her governmental organisation for the 
promotion of external commerce, particularly 
exports. Our Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has produced very satisfactory results. 
Great Britain’s Dopartinent of Overseas Trade 
as also France, the Netherlands and other leading 
countries of the world have large and active 
bureaus for this purpose.” 

Dr. Grady emphasised that it was quite obvious 
that world economic recovery was essential to 
the recovery of every country in the world. 
Prosperity of any country through isolationism 
was a dead concept. The larger and more 
important a country was the greater its depend- 
ence on a sound and prosperous world economy. 
W'orld political stability and peace were also 
absolutely conditioned on world economic re- 
covery. 

Soviet Stand criticised. 

t)r. Grady continued : “ All the countries 

that were joined in the war effort have joined 
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in tlu* peace effort but one, and tliat powerful 
country has not only refused to be a partner in 
the great enterprise of rebuilding, but has and 
is obstructing in every way possible the work of 
its war assoeiates -assoemtes without whose 
military and material help it would have been 
conquered and enslaved. This is one of the most 
extraordinary events in history.” 

Dr. Grady referred to the setting up of U. N. 
R. R. A., and other United Nations organisations 
as part of the programme of recovery. One of 
these steps in the world ri'eonstruction pro- 
gramme was the loan made by the United States 
to Great Britain. This very large loan had been 
practically exhausted by (ircat Britain without 
her being able as yet to ai'eomphsh the purpose 
for which it was granted. Great Britain’s 
inability had largely come out of the general 
slowness of world recovery, particularly in 
Europe, and other problems of an internal nature 
which as yet she had been unable to solve. 
Measures now being taken with the co-operation 
of the United States might yet accomplish the 
purjxise for which the loan was originally granted. 
It w’as vital to world recovery that this be the 
case. 

Dancer of Economic Warfare. 

However, he hoped that the steps being taken 
would be entirely in the nature of emergency 
measures. It would be most unfortunate for 
the world, including the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, if these measures and others that had 
been proposed should result in solidifying perma- 
nently a ” Sterling Bloc.” This would result in 
dividing the world into three more or less feneed- 
off trading areas, the Sterling, the Dollar and 
the Hiissian. “ We certainly do not want such 
blocs and thinking men everywhere would deplore 
their existence. They would almost certainly 
result in cconomie warfare among the blocs and 
become a menace to world jieaee.” 

Dr. Grady concluded : “ Until there is a truly 

one-world trading system with bilateralism, 
preferences and all other forms of exclusive trade 


advantage eliminated or at least in the process of 
progressive reduction, world prosperity will be 
shackled and permanent world recovery delayed. 
It cannot be long delayed or a world catastrophe 
will catch up with us.” He stressed that if they 
did not reconstruct, they would become retro- 
grade. The tragedy facing the world to-day 
was the tragedy of under-production. Confusion 
and chaos meant continuing under-production 
and great suffering everywhere. 

BRITISH EXPORTS TO INDIA. 

Rise in Value. 

Britain’s foreign trade balance took a turn for 
the better during September, according to official 
figures. The adverse balance for the month was 
reduced to £ 58,300,000 against £ 76,800,000 for 
August and £ 64,700,000 for July. 

The improvement came jiartly from a rise of 
£ 5,400,000 in the value of exports and partly 
from a reduction on £ 18,100,000 in retained 
imports. The value of all imports — retained 
and re-exported together - fell by £ 13,300,000. 

Exports for the whole of the July-September 
quarter were the highest since the war. The 
Board of Trade estimated the volume at 114 
per cent, of the 1938 average. 

“ British India.” 

The Board of Trade m official publications are 
still listing exports as to “ British India ” and 
it IS not expected that separate figures will be 
shown for Pakistan and India until the new 
year. 

The latest statistics issued show that with 
the exception of machinery and non-ferrous 
metals, manufactures comprise all of Britain’s 
main exports to the two dominions and these 
are termed “ British India.” These were con- 
siderably increased during September compared 
with the previous month of August. Machinery 
exports were also well maintained, the value for 
September being £ 3,002,919 against August’^ 
£ 3,021,200. 
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Trade and Tariffs 


In the first nine months of this year (up to the 
end of September) Britain exported nearly 
£ 21 million worth of machinery to India com- 
pared with £ 18^ million for the corresponding 
period of 1946. British vehicles, which also 
include aircraft, exported to the Indian continent 
during September were valued at £ 1,452,344 
compared with £ 941,591 for August. The value 
of vehicles despatched to the Indian continent 
for the first nine months of this year has been 
£ 9,139,871. 

Chemicals and Iron. 

The value of chemicals, drugs, etc., exported 
from Britain to the Indian continent during 
September was £ 1,141,819 compared with 

£ 7,403,847. 

The value of other exports for September with 
the corresponding figures for August (in brackets) 
was . — 

Iron and steel manufactures, £ 606,378 
(£ 373.218) ; electrical goods and apparatus 
£ 816,723 (£ 569,208); miscellaneous manufac- 
tures £ 404,863 (£ 287,287) ; non-ferrous metals, 
manufactures, £ 569,383 (£ 569,162), 

BRITAIN’S INTEREST IN INDIAN JUTE. 

Dundki'.’s Fi’ar of Competition. 

A British industrial centre watching with spe- 
cial interest the developments in India and 
Pakistan is in Dundee, where the modernisation 
of jute mills has gone ahead faster than that of 
any other textile industry. 

Dr. J. A. Bowie, principal of the Dundee School 
of Economics, commenting on future prospects 
asserts that Dundee is staging a remarkable post- 
war recovery and running a most successful 
development scheme in the country. He admits, 
however, that danger exists of Dundee now 
being “ cuckooed out of the nest by her own 
child ” —India — where the jute industry is now 
about eight times the size of its “ parent.** 

A hopeful view of the effect of the present 
Indian situation on the Dundee jute industry is, 
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nevertheless, taken by the manager ol' two 
important Dundee mills, lie admits that {larti- 
tion IS at tlie nionient creating a fair amount of 
dillieulty so far a.s the export of raw mabnials 
IS concerned. 

Transport Difficulties. 

While paying a tribute to the friendly disjiosi- 
tion of Muslims in the Bengal jute producing 
area, he points out trans{>ort and shipment 
difiiculties The raw materials have to be 
exported from Calcutta now. There is a talk 
of developing Chittagong as a Pakistan port, but 
geographically, he thinks, Calcutta is a more 
suitable port for raw materials brought down 
through the (Janges and the Brahmaputra. The 
annual jute crop is about 10,000,000 bales, of 
which the Calcutta nulls consumed 6,000,000 
leaving 4,000,000 for export, which represents 
something like 28 jier cent, of India's total 
exports. 

All that Dundee requires is 1,000,000 bales 
annually to keep the workers going all the year 
round on the specialities on which the Dundee 
mills are concentrated. The demand for jute in 
Britain is now high with that of a wide variety 
of other exported goods, which are used for 
packing. Apart from its use as packing matenrl, 
jute is largely required for packing linoleum for 
which the American demand is now great. Its 
use has also developed for cables, carpets, backing 
garments, linings, wall coverings, and for fur- 
nishing. 

ANGLO » EIRE TALKS. 

Reduction of Dollar Commitments. 

Trade Agreement Annotmeed. 

Britain and Eire have reached agreement on 
practical measures to increase the mutual ex- 
change of goods and to strengthen the balance of 
payments position in the sterling area and reduce 
dollar requirements. 

The agreement provides for the supply of coal 
from Britain to Eire next year, and the increased 
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supply to Eire of otli<*r industrial and agricultural 
requirements and revision of prices for agricul- 
tural products. 

'riicse measures would be put into opeiation 
as soon as possible and details would be announ- 
ced “ as the occasion arises ” 

Tlic agreement brings to a climax a montb 
of negotiations between the two countries. 
A Standing Committee of Irish and British 
officials has been sid up. so that trade 
relations betwii'ii the two countries could be 
kept under rcMcw and “consideration given 
to feasibility, within the limits of the economic 
policy of eacli country, of further measures of 
mutual advantage. ” 

ANGLO-U. S. TARIFF DEAL. 

McniE Malay \ BrnnER for America. 

Rubber is the key to the Anglo-American tarifl* 
deal which now waits on the formal consent of 
the Dominions concerned and the interweaving 
of ininor details. In return for a flat reduction 
of existing preferences in all British colonies plus 
varying but moderate reductions on a list of 
specified articles hitherto involving reeiproeal 
advantages as between Britain, Canada and 
S. Africa, the U. S. Government will encourage 
the import of more natural rubber, from Malaya 
in particular. Malaya was in the past a main 
dollar-earner for the Sterling Area. 

But the war-time rise of a synthetic industry 
in the IhS.A. to replace supplies lost to the 
Japanese and the post-war need to safeguard it 
from renewcil competition by natural rubber 
growers, caused the enactment last July of a 
Rubber Control broadly compelling indu.strial 
consumers to meet at least a third of their needs 


from synthetic products. This has been a major 
obstacle to the return to pre-war standards of 
Malaya’s exports to the U.S.A. 

r. .S. TO MODIFY Rubber Control. 

They totalled 214,051 tons m 1938, 299,689 
in 1939, 439,952 in 1940 when the U. S. was 
already stockpiling materials, and 419,048 in 
the first 9 months of 1941. At the present low 
American price of 20 cents, per tb. f, o, b. recovery 
of the 1939 volume would earn the Sterling Area 
around | 136,000,000 or approximately 

£ 84,000,000 in hard currency a year. Return to 
the 1940-41 level would get the Dollar Pool 
around $ 227,000,000 or £ 56,000,000 in hard 
eurreney. To that end the U. S. Rubber Control 
is to be modified allowing a very considerably 
increased proportion of natural synthetic. 

This is the unexpectedly good bargain on which 
the British Government is discreetly congratulat- 
ing itself ; for the corresponding concessions, 
relating to the freer import of U. S. manufactures 
to Britain and the Colonial Empire are likely to 
remain for the next few years thcKirctical, indeed 
till the dollar shortage now debarring purchase 
of American goods has righted itself in a general 
production recovery. Moreover, by the time 
these concessions become real, and only when 
the> do, markets will have been opened in the 
Americas and possibly the Ear East which are 
reckoned certain to offset the implied damage 
to Empire producers. It is true that by Ch. IV, 
Art. 17 of the revised ITO Charter which goes to 
the Havana Conference for signature preferences 
are not henceforth to be increased and no new 
ones established. But the British signature may 
well be qualified by reservations. And Art. 17 
in any case does not forbid new tariffs. 
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INCREASE IN RAIL FARES AND 
FREIGHT RATES 

BUDGET PRESENTED TO ASSEMBLY. 

Big Rise in Wages Bill Benefits 
Cost Rs. 22 J Chores. 

An increase in all passenger fares progressive- 
ly steeper for the higher classes of accommoda- 
tion- as well as in the freight rates, to come 
into force from January 1, 1948, is the main 
feature of the Indian Dominion’s first-Railway 
Budget for the period from August 15, 1947, 
to March 31, 1948, presented in the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) on November 191-7. 

A salient feature of the Budget is an addition 
of about Rs. erores m the wages bill for the 
remaining 7\ montiis of the hnaneial >ear, 
resulting from the implementing of tlu* Pay 
Commission’s recommendations and larger losses 
on grain shoj) concession due to the rise m com- 
modity jirices. 

As the result of the delilxTations between 
the Railway Board and th(‘ All-Iridia Railway- 
men’s Federation, the concessions originally 
proposed by the Central Pay Commission have 
been liberalised by way of more improved 
scales of pay for skilled artisans and by the 
continuance of the existing scheme of dearness 
allowance partly in cash and partly in kind in 
lieu of the Pay Commission's scheme of only 
cash relief. 

The additional expenditure on staff during 
the Budget period on wages and allowances, 
excluding grain-shop concession, is Rs. 17^ 
erores. 

The grain-shop concession is expected to cost 
Government an additional Rs. 5^ erores, in 
view of the rise in commodity pnees. The 
aggregate additional benefit to railway emplo- 
yees, mainly Class III and Class IV employees, 
is thus in the region of Rs. 22 J erores for the 
Budget period. 


The other important factor which has caused 
an increase in the working expenses of the 
railways has been the increase in the prices of 
coal. 

These mereascs m the prices of coal, of Rs. 
2-6-0 per ton for Bengal and Biliar coal, and Rs.- 
1-14-0 per ton for Central Provinces coal, are due 
to the increase in tlic controlled basic prices- 
and an enhancement of the welfare cess. The 
net effect on the Railway Budget has been an 
additional expenditure of ahoul Rs. 2 erores. 

REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

Tlic Budget estimates for the period August 
15, 191.7, to Mareli 31, 1948, jiut the gross traffic 
receipts at Rs. 107 erores* on the existing level 
of fares and rates. The fall in parcels traffic 
has been less than originally anticipated, ami the 
earnings from goods traffic have been below 
exp(‘ctation on Mccoiint of a large proportion- 
of the goods-earrvmg eapaeity of the railways 
having been absorbed by lower-rated coal and 
food grains traffic. The earnings from passen- 
ger traffic are, however, likely to cxce(‘d esti- 
mates in spite of the dislocation of traffic caused 
by disturbances in certam areas of the country. 
Military traffic is also .substantially high, due 
largely to the rail movement of armed forces 
consequent on the partition of the country. 

Tlic ordinary working expenses, including 
appropriation to the Depreciation Fund and 
payment to worked lines of their ^,hare of net 
earnings for the budget jieriod, are computed 
at Rs. 107.18 erores and the interest charges 
at 13.44 erores. 

Taking into account miscellaneous receipts* 
winch amount to Rs. 1 . 24 erores, the net deficit 
amounts to Rs. 12.38 erores, and a revision of 
rates and fares has thus become inevitaWe. 

The proposed rise in rates and fares, which 
will come into force from January 1, 1943*. 
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IS expected to bring in a revenue during the 
Budget period of Rs. 9.15 crores, and the net 
deficit is expected to be reduced to Rs. 8.23 
crores. 

The increase m passenger fares applies to all 
classes, but is progressively steeper for the 
higher classes of accommodation. Uniform flat 
rates have been substituted for the present 
telescopic rates, which decrease with the length 
of the journey, and the present practice on some 
railways of charging a higher rate for travel 
by Mail or Express trains has been extended to 
other railways as well, except the Oueh'Tirhut 
Railway. The incidence of the increase will, 
therefore, be heavier on long-distance than on 
short-distance traffic. 

On the whole, the cost to the poor man who 
undertakes essential short-distance journeys will 
be very little more than at present on most 
railways, while on some railways it will actually 
be lower, as the railways are now charging rates 
higher than the new rates. 

NEW PASSENGER RATES. 

For first class travel, the general rates at 
present are 24 pies per mile up to 800 miles and 
18 pics per mile thereafter, plus a surcharge 
of 13 per cent. The new rate is 30 pies per mile, 
irrespective of the distance travelled. For the 
upper class on the Assam Railw'ay, instead of a 
telescopic rate of 18 ps. per mile plus a surcharge 
of 18 per cent., 24 ps. per mile will be charged. 

For second class travel, the existing rate 
of 12 pies per mile up to 300 miles and 9 ps. 
thereafter plus surcharge, the rate would be 
increased to 16 ps. 

Inter class travel will cost 7} ps. per mile by 
ordinary trains and 9 ps. per mile by mail trains, 
instead of the existing average rate of 5.7 ps. 
plus surcharge. 

Third class travel will cost 5 ps. per mile by 
mail and 4 ps. per mile by ordinary trains, 
instead of the existing average rate of 8.6 ps. 


inclusive of surcharge. On the Oudh-Tirhut 
Railway, however, only ordinary fares will 

apply. 

The suburban season ticket fares, it is stated, 
have for long been unremunerativc. Those 
based on single journey fares or eight annas or 
below have hitherto escaped all increase, while 
practically all other third class suburban season 
ticket fares have suffered only one small increase 
of 6i per cent. 

The small percentage increase now to be ap- 
plied to charges for such season tickets is ob- 
viously conditioned by the same considerations 
which apply to the poor man’s essential short 
distance travel. Inevitably fan's for higher 
classes of travel have had to be increased steeply. 
But these fares have been standardised at the 
different class levels. It is pointed out that this 
will be the first tune since 1939 that many of 
the suburban third class season ticket fares have 
been subjected to an increase which is only 
12 J per cent, as against an increase of 55 per 
cent, on all tickets including season tickets and 
workman’s tickets in the United Kingdom. 

FREIGHT RATE REVISION. 

The question of simplification of the freight 
rating structure has been engaging the attention 
of the Ministry of Railways for a considerable 
time. The detailed investigation which began 
in April, 1945, is still proceeding. Government 
were, therefore, confronted with the difficulty 
that whereas enhancement of the rates level had 
become urgently necessary, the rates investiga- 
tion was not complete. It was decided that both 
purposes should be served concurrently by lifting 
the ‘ Class ’ rate scales and telescoping them 
over the longer distances. This is being done 
in Classes IV to IX as Special Classes A and B, 
the latter relating to manures, minerals and 
other low-grade goods usually carried in bulk. 
The structure of Classes I to III is being left 
unchanged although the class maxima are being 
lifted. 
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These rates relate mainly to food supplies 
and other necessities, a radical disturbance in 
the rates for which would not be advisable at 
the present time. Tn fact, care has been taken 
to ensure that as far as possible there will be 
no increase in the cost of transport for food- 
grains and seeds for sowing. 

Another reform which is being introduced is 
the elimination of many of the schedule rates 
at present applied by railways both in local and 
inter-railway bookings. This is a step in aid 
of the final introduction of telescopic class rates 
for all commodities. 

Coal freight rates are definitely below the 
present cost of transport, and pending a per- 
manent revision of the complicated coal freight 
rate structure the present practice of allowing a 
rebate on coal shipped coastwise is being with- 
drawn. Existing terminal and similar charges 
levied by railways are to be increased by 50 per 
cent, and the surcharge on coal, which prior to 
the war was 12J per cent, and later raised to 
20 per cent, is to be increased to 30 per cent. 
An increase in the special rates hitlierto quoted 
for iron and steel by railways on which the 
important foundries are situated has already 
been notified. 

CAPITAL AT CHARGE AND RESERVES. 

No agreement has been reached with the 
Pakistan Government as regards the valuation 
of the assets to be allocated to their Domi- 
nion, and the question is to be decided by the 
Arbitral Tribunal set up under the Arbitral 
Tnbunal Order, 1947, promulgated under Section 
9 of the Indian Independence Act. The Gov- 
ernment of India’s estimate of the figure of 
Capital at Charge of Indian Railways on August 
15, 1947, is Rs. 659 crores. On this basis, the 
balance in the Depreciation Reserve Fund, on 
that date, would be Rs. 98.22 crores. The 
balance in the Betterment Fund and the Rail- 
way Reserve Fund are estimated to stand at 
Rs. 11.71 crores and Rs. 7.98 crores respective- 

«y- 


In view of the estimated deficit during the 
Budget period the contribution to general 
revenues of Rs. 7\ crores, budgeted for in 1947- 
48 will not now be made. 

The Betterment Fund which was started in 
1946-47, to meet expenditure on amenities to 
passengers and on staff welfare schemes and 
other similar schemes, will also receive no con- 
tribution. An expenditure of Rs. 8.84 crores 
is, however, expected to be met from the Fund 
during the Budget period. The balance in the 
Fund at the end of March 1918 is estimated 
at Rs. 8.07 crores. 

The Railway Reserve Fund will also receive no 
contribution, but will on the other hand, lose 
Rs. 3.29 crores for meeting arrears of deprecia- 
tion on rolling stock and, the net deficit on the 
Budget. The balance m the Fund at the end 
of the current Budget year is estimated at 
Rs. 4 . 69 crores. 

The Railway Depreciation Fund will bear a 
net debit of Rs. 2.94 crores, leaving a balance 
of 90.28 crores at the end of March, 1948. 

NEW DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES. 

The Works programme during the Budget 
period includes provision for the construction 
of three new lines, two in the coal fields area 
and the third m the north and Bengal for pro- 
viding a direct link with Assam. A provision 
of crores has been made to meet the expend- 
iture on these new lines and also for the restora- 
tion of the Bhimsen-Khalrada section of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, which was 
dismantled during the war, and for the construc- 
tion of the Rupar-Talaura line on the l^astern 
Punjab Railway, a new line intended to serve 
the Bhakra Dam. The construction of the 
latter two lines is already in progress. 

A provision of Rs. 69 J lakhs has been included 
in the Budget for investment in joint road-rail 
transport companies being formed in the C.P., 
the U.P., Madras, Orissa and Bihar. 
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IN INDIA AND BRITAIN. 

A comparison with third class fares on 
British railways wo.ild not be out of place. On 
British railways, passenger fares were standard- 
ized in 192.3. Since 1989, fares on British 
railways hav(‘ been raised thrice, the third and 
latest increase taking effect from October 1, 
1947. In India this will be the first tune since 
1939 that many of the suburban III class season 
ticket fares have been subjected to an increase 
and this mcreasc is only 12 J per cent, as agamst 
an increase of 55 per cent on all tickets including 
season tickets and workman’s tickets m the 
U. K. 

There is another essential difl'erence between 
the rise in tlie fares in England and in India. 
Whereas m British railways there has been a 
uniform iicrccritage increase in all fares, the 
increase in India has been graded up to II class 
and tlie l(*vcl of I class fares is now hxed in 
relation to the fares charged by the air services. 

COMPARISON OF INDICES. 

A comparison of the increase in fares with 
the increase m our ordinary working expenses 
and under the more important items is mstrue- 
tivc. Taking the 1939 index as 100, our ordi- 
nary working experisc.s in 1917 will be 341, 
the wages bill .333, expenditure on coal 358, 
and the cost of maintenance stores .379. 

That the Indian Government railways have 
been able to avoid corresponding increase in 
rates and fares, lias been due to the large volume 
of traffic and therefore to better pay loads and 
a better occupancy ratio. Even with the revised 
rates and fares it will not be possible to balance 
the railway budget unless effective steps are 
taken to stop leakages of revenue which result 
from ticketlcss travel and other irregular prac- 
tices. Ticketless travel has assumed such se- 
rious proportions, that the estimated loss to 
the railways is no less than Rs. 8 crores. 
EFFECT ON SEASON TICKET FARES. 

The following will be the effect on season 
tickets of the Railway Budget proposals for 


increases in Fares : Urban season tickets : 
I Class, .*50 per cent r H Class, 25 per cent ; Inter 
Class, 18J per cent; and HI Class 12j percent. 

Season tickets for rural areas would be based 
on 12 return fares per month. 

INDIA GOVERNMENT LAYS DOWN NEW 
SHIPPING POLICY. 

Bhahiia on State’s Role in Building up 
Mercantile Marine. 

Corporations partly Financed by Companies but 
Controlled by Centre to be set up. 

Aiming at the rapid expansion of national/ 
tonnage on “ sound, healthy and nationally- 
accepted lines,” the (Government’s programme 
enunciated by tlic ('ommcrce Minister embraced 
SIX main points . 

(1) Government should immediately take 
initiative in establishing two or three Shipping 
Corporations. 

(2) In each Corporation, in order to secure 
and retain effective control, Government 
should contribute not less than 51 per cent, 
of the total capital. The balanc(‘ would be 
subscribed either wholly by an apjiroved 
existing shipping company or partly by such 
company hjuI partly by members of the public. 

(3) (Government would be entitled to no- 
minate a number of Directors on the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation proportionate 
to tlie share of the total capital subscribed by 
them. 

(4) No private company would be asso- 
ciated with more than one such Corporation, 
and where no one existing company wag 
found suitable, participation by a group of 
companies would be permitted. 

(5) A company, or group of companies, 
so associated would act as agents of the Cor- 
poration under the control of the Directors 
of the corporation and on such terma 
and conditions as may be stipulated in the^ 
managing agency agreement. 
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(6) Ordinarily, 100,000 tons would be 
regarded as the optimum tonnage for opera- 
tion by each Corporation. 

“ Tn a still backward maritime country like 
‘Ours, it is only a Government controlled organiz- 
ation that can pull weight m the highly orga- 
nised maritime economy of the world,” the Minis- 
ter de( lared pointing out that such a course 
would encourage the Mow of privHt(i capital and 
diversion of private enterprise to shipping 
services, eliminate unhealthy e jUipetition bet- 
ween Indian companies in tlu^ same trace to 
prevent the establishment of private monopolies. 
It would also reduce the risks to be taken b) 
India in what in normal times was considered a 
“ hazardous ” venture and help towards ellieient 
and economical management. 

VVe would like to draw the attention of our 
ireaders to the fact that this same policy has 
tbeeii practised in Ilydcnibad for the develop- 
ment of large scale industries, during the last 
•decade. 

BRITISH YARDS BUSY BUILDING 
WORLD’S SHIPS. 

Target for Citrkknt year is over one Mil- 
lion Tons. 

More than half the merchant shipping at 
present under construction throughout the world 
is being built in the shipyards of Britain. Work 
in hand in these shipyards is higher than it has 
been since 1922, and the actual output for 1947- 
that is completed vessels- is expected to reach 
1,000.000 tons. 

According to the latest available returns issued 
in London by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping for 
the quarter, ended June 30, 1947, there are 461 
ships of 2,062,949 gross tons under construction 
in Britain and Ireland. 

The total gross tonnage under construction 
for that period throughout the world, apart 
ifrom the British Isles, is 1,788,707. Therefore 
(Britain is building 58.6 percent, of the merchant 


ships of tomorrow, and the rest of the world 
contributes 46.4 per cent, to that programme. 

The target for the year set for the British 
shipbuilding industry was 1,250,000 tons. 
This w'.'is based on adequate supplies of steel, 
timber and other supplies. The revised esti- 
mate of a million tons to be completed by the 
end of the year is given by a prominent ship- 
building authority in Britain, and is based on the 
assumption that there will be no deterioration 
in the fuel or steel supply situation. 

KXPOllT 'I'ABLK. 


t'ouiitrics 

Ships 

Gross Ton 
nage 

Argentine 

7 

47,780 

Brazil 

2 

9,800 

Chil(‘ 

2 

11,800 

Denmark 

. . 7 

29,750 

Kgypt 

8 

8 820 

Eire 

•> 

2.660 

France 

46 

97,225 

Holland 

6 

82,800 

Iceland 

21 

18,088 

Norway 

38 

180 588 

Panama 

1 

4,600 

Poland 

8 

2,860 

Portugal 

11 

72,920 

Sweden 

10 

. 28,160 

Switzerland . . 

2 

11,810 


In addition, there are 20 ships, with a gross 
tonnage of 74,784 for the British Commonwealth. 


All the shipyards of Britain, from the north- 
east of Scotland, and Ireland to the Isle of 
Wight in the' south report increases m orders 
for ships. 

World’s largest Plane. 

Mr, Howard Hughes, a multi-millionaire in- 
dustrialist of the U.S.A. has high hopes that he 
will win a £. 1,750,000 gamble which will make 
him the owner of the world’s largest plane — a 
Flying Boat. 
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The plane with a wing-span of over 100 yards 
and a tail fin taller than an eight-storey building 
became airborne for the first time during the 
tests in Los Angeles harbour. If successful 
it will be able to carry 700 passengers. 

Mr. Hughes took the plane over from the 


U. S. government who intended it for war pur- 
poses. He has spent £. 1,750,000 from his own 
pocket on completing it. 

The Government had lavished £. 4,500,000 on 
the plane — a figure which the Senate Committee 
IS at present investigating. 
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HON’BLE NAWAB ZAIN YAR JUNG 
BAHADUR ON VILLAGE HOUSING ^ 
PROBLEMS. 

FlKUi ExPERIMJKNTS to UK CONl)UCTEl> IN 

Villages in Hyderabad. 

\Vf,i<oMiN<; the Members of the Hyderaba<l 
i'hnstiim ConfercTice who met at the Engineer- 
ing Researcli Laboratories under the President- 
ship <)f Bishop Frank Whittaker at 5 p.m. on 
the 20th Azur 1857 F., for the diseussion of 
Village Housing Problems, the Hon’ble Nawab 
Zain Var .Tung Bahadur. Minister for Works 
anel ( ommunieations deelared : 

“ 1 am a great believer in the seientdie 
need and the economic value of large scale 
engineering ri'seareh for the solution of highly 
t(‘ehnieal problems eonneeted with Irrigation, 
Hoads, Buildings, Water-poA\er, etc. But 
tijiially strongly do [ believe that engineering 
researcli must on no account forget its most 
vital fiinetiori of making the life of c'oinmon 
man easier. Iiealthier and happier As one 
that Avas instrumental in the establishment of 
thrs«‘ Laboratories. 1 am glad that under the 
direi tiori of Dr. S. P. Uaju, these Laboratories 
are fulfilling both these funetions. For elimi- 
nating the niiser\ of smoke from the millions 
of Indian Kitchens these Laboratories have 
made a very valuable national contribution 
in the development of the smokeless Herl 
chula Avliieli ean be used not only by the rich 
but also by tlu* [K>or,’' 

(oritinuing, he said that the uuiunterable 
enquiries pouring from the various otiicial and 
i>on-olli<‘ial sources in this subcontinent regard- 
ing these Herl’s chiilas were highly encouraging 
and very gratifying. 

In a liveK discussion that followed. Dr. 
Kajii's interesting address on * ‘ Village Housing 
Problems *' it was decided to la^ greater stress on 
sblving the immediate national problems of accom- 
Tiiodation, amenities and sanitary living conditions 
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and to conduct field experiments in village; 
specially in sanitation with tlie co-operation o 
the Members of the Conference. 

The Hoii'ble Minister promising his whole 
hearted support to the decisions arrived a1 
expressed his hope that tlie measures for bring 
ing that benefit of the Herl ehulas and the 
housing amenities into all the villages and 
institutions under their care, would accele- 
rate. 

THE HYDERABAD DEVELOPMENT 
SOCIETY 

A meeting of the Hyderabad Development 
Society, Ltd., A\as held on Friday the 21st Nov- 
ember, 1P47, m the premises of the Hyderabaif 
Dominion Co-operative Hank, Ltd., Hyderabad. 
The Deputy Fmaiicml Seert tary of the Hyder- 
abad (Hovernmeiil jiresided In addition to other 
representatis es. the V'lec-President and the 
Oneral Secretarv of flic Tlvdia'ahad State 
Indian Christian Association were* also present. 
The Prcsukiit expressed high Iiopes that the 
(Government can he persuaded to grant facilities 
to promote Iloiisiiig Schemes, aii<l pleaded for a 
imiamum burden to Ik' placed on the humbler 
tenants for Ix ing provided with ready houses on 
Jure purehase s>stem. Tfie Soeiet) expects to 
begin eonsti notion work soon, along with which 
it IS underst(3od, the Housing Sehciue already 
announced by tlie above Christian Association, 
111 April last, will eonimenee to be put into 
operation. 

REGISTRATION OF TRADE UNIONS 

IN HYDERABAD. 

• 

./ notification issuer! by Injhrmation liureau 
says •— 

The following Unions have been registered 
under the Hyderabad Trade Union’s Act, 1834 F. 
in the month of Azur 18.'57 F. 

1. The Singareni Collieries Workers' 

Union. 2. The Railway Employees League. 

8. The Drainage Employees Union. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE BASIS OF WORLD 
PEACE 

Nkuru’s Address at Asian Lahour 

(’ONFERKNCE. 

Raising of Living Standard Firai and Main Task. 

Welcoming thi delegates on behalf oi the 
-Ctovernment and people of India, Pandit Nehru 
stressed the importanc<‘ of bringing about a 
“ tremendous raising of the standard of living in 
Asia,” which was very bad and very low at 
present. It was not a (juestion of rich and power- 
ful countries being generous, tluiugli generosity 
wa.s always good. Poverty anywhere was a 
danger to prosperity everywliere, just a.s some 
infectious disease somewhere might be a danger 
fo healthy conditions elsewhere. 

In this connection Pandit Nehru eomrnended 
the I.L.O.’s famous Declaration ” of Philadelphia 
in 1944 and said that if only the world was 
governed by the principles laid down in that 
declaration, there would hardly lie any major 
trouble in this world. 

Pointing out that most countries of Asia were 
still or were likely to continue to be predominant- 
ly agricultural countries, he said that the approach 
to labour problems m India must primarily take 
into consideration agricultural conditions. ” Wc 
cannot make real progress in a semi-feudal land 
tenure system. We as a Government are com- 
mitted to remove, to alter, this old land tenure 
system. We are committed to the abolition of 
what IS called the zamindari system or the big 
landlord system. I am sorry that there has been 
a little delay in this because of other reasons, 
but we do wish to pnx'eed in this matter as 
rapidly as possible. We think that is a basi.s 
and foundation for the other kinds of progress 
envisaged.” 

So also, Pandit Nehru thought, in other 
countries of Asia the Agricultural and land tenure 
problems would have to be tackled rapidly so as 
to create that basis on which they could build 
better and establish better living conditions. 
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He hoped that the time would come soon when 
every form of colonialism would disappear from 
Asia ” and I hope that this Conference- -very 
representative as it is- will be even more repre- 
sentative of the peoples of Asia than it i.s today. 
I am glad to welcome here — I believe tliey have 
come for the lirst time to such a conference - 
people from Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and certain 
parts of Indo-China and 1 understand that 
representatives of the Philippines, who have not 
<*omo, will be coming soon. I regret that some 
nations of Asia are not represented here, like 
Japan, Korea, the Indonesian Republic and the 
Viet Nam parts of Indo-China. I appreciate 
the difficulties of this organization which as inter- 
Governmental organization cannot bypass Gov- 
ernments in approaching people direct, though in 
its original Charter an attempt was made to get 
the co-operation not only of Governments but 
also of workers and employers. I hope that this 
difficulty will be got over and that these countries 
would in future find proper representation because 
if any large part of Asia is sick, that sickness will 
spread. It is not good enough for political 
difficulties to be pointed out when a patient is 
dying or is likely to infect others. We cannot 
Ignore vast areas of territory because some 
dominating power — the metropolitan power if it 
so chose to call itself — considers itself the repre- 
sentative of those peoples and is not prepared 
to give proper representation to others.*’ 

PRAISE FOR I.L.O.’S WORK. 

Pandit Nehru recalled that some months ago 
the Asian Relations Conference gathered here 
and considered all manner of problems especially 
economic problems. That was a historic occasion 
and this conference was also one of historic signifi- 
cance. Tracing the (history of the I.L.O be 
expressed admiration for the work that the orga- 
nization had done. “ Perhaps — inevitably, the 
attention of this organization has been concen- 
trated more perhaps than factors of geography 
warranted — on problems other than Asiaa 
problems. I do not wish to minimize the work 
it has done in China, India and elsewhere in Asia. 
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Nevertheless the perspective was largely, if 1 raa> 
say so, European. Again political factors also 
came in. A number of Asian countries were 
under colonial domination and politics and econo- 
mics are interlaced. One effect of this political 
domination in various Asian countries was to 
turn the minds of men in those countries towards 
the achievement of political freedom. Economii* 
ibsues were somewhat hidden by this political 
struggle for freedom, although economic issues 
can never be ignored and are apt to produce 
( atastrophic consequences if you seek to ignore 
them.* Now that these countries in Asia arc 
politically free or, I hope, on the verge of political 
freedom these economic questions arc coming 
very much to the fore. 

Essential Frobiems. 

‘We meet here in Delhi and many of you know 
that we are faced with very grave problems of 
many kinds, specially economic problems, in 
India Our time is taken up by the problems ol 
the moment, nevertheless, we hav(‘ welcomed 
your coming here in spite ol our preoccupations 
because wc do think that the problems of the 
moment will pass but the essential problem which 
you seek to tackle will remain and will have to 
be tackled. 

“ talk of world 2 )eace and even now. when wr 
are meeting here, the United Nations General 
Assembly is meeting in New York. Nevertheless, 
the essential basis of world peace must be, as the 
DecUrratian of Philadelphia stated, social security 
or social justice in every country." 

There were hardh any regions of the world 
which were more closely and heavily populated 
than India. China and Indonesia. Not only 
because of their vast numbers, but also becausi- 
of various other reasons, the well-being of the 
people living in those regions and the raising of 
their standards were e\c<'cdingly important. 

India was faced witli very great probleius. 
Nevertheless, the most important question in 
India -WfUs an economic one and if people did not 


solve it, India’s troubles would increase. Essen- 
tially, that was a problem of poverty, unemploy- 
ment, semi -starvation for large numbers of people 
and low standards of living for vast numbers. 
The I.L.O. in the past had dealt with living 
conditions of industrial workers and also to some 
extent of the conditions of Agricultural workers. 
Nevertheless, it had paid somewhat more atten- 
tion to industrial labour than to agricultural 
labour. 

AgRII OLTURAL PrOBIEMS. 

He did not wish to pay any less attention to 
industrial labour, because that was very impor- 
tant and even in India it was a very important 
and vital element. India and most countries of 
Asia were still or were likely to continue to be 
predominantly agricultural countries. The ap- 
proach to those problems must, therefore, pri- 
marily take into consideration agricultural con- 
ditions. 

One of the principal rciusoiis tor the poverty of 
India was tlie overburdening of land and lack of 
other occupations. Tins could only lie remedied 
by transfer to other occupations of a large pro- 
portion of the agricultural population of India 
Therefore oven from the point oC^view of land. 
India wanted development of industry -big 
industry, cottage industry, and every other kind 
of industry . Therefore, the agricultural and 
industrial aspects of the cpiestion could not be 
separated. 

Again, they had to think of the development 
oi social services, .sanitation, education, trans- 
port and so many other things. In other words, 
the whole problem became interrelated, 'rhev 
had to advance all along the line and when 
they arrived at a stage of imminent crisis, as 
they had done today not only m India but all 
over the world, they would have to act quickly 

Uniform Laws 

'Phis country would try to carry out the deci- 
sions of the I.L.O. to the utmost of its ability, 

" In the past we have tried to do so but I cannot 
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say how far we have ronipletely done so. There 
has been one (hHieulty in oiir way in the past, 
while the Government of India might pgree to 
these eonventions and recommendation:^ of tlie 
I.L.O., there have been parts of India called the 
Indian States which were not wholly amenable 
to our influence Labour laws in those States 
tlid not keep pace with labour law's in the rest 
of India. That is not only bad for the people of 
those States, that is bad for tlu‘ rest of India too 
because they tend to keep down standards in tlie 
rest of India. I hope that ni fiitnn there w'oiild 
be a certain nniformity about it ’’ 

L\ HorR TRoi'iu.r.s 

lie said that as a iiK’inber of the (Joverninent 
he had felt irritated often enough because of 
labour troubles, at a time when they wanted to 
concentrate on production. Vet, behind those 
labour troubles were not merely a set of agitators 
but certain conditions which necessarily led to 
that stiite of mind which resulted in labour trou- 
bles. He did not wish to blame any particlilar 
group because that blame could very well be 
apportioned in India to various groups, including, 
if he might say so, the Government of India. 
Nevertheless, he would lieg of representatives 
of every group to remember that this question 
could no longer be considered in an isolated way 
in order to jiroteet this vested interest or that. 
He would have liked some kind of industrial 
truce when they wanted great !\ accelerated pro- 
duction, not to stop ]irogrcss that would be 
fatal— but rather that every trouble and strike* 
should be decided in a pidicial way by arbitra- 
tion, conciliation or adjudication. He was him- 
.self convinced that many of these troubles would 
be decided that way to the advantage of all 
parties concerned. 

He hoped that the lead that tlie conference 
would give would bring about industrial peace, 
that is to say, it would lay down conditions of 
progressive improvement of labour, industrial 
and agricultural, which would necessarily result 
in industrial peace. 


SIR. G. M. EVANS ON THE CONFERENCE 

After Pandit Nehru’s speech, Sir G. M. Evans 
rose to thank Pandit Nehru and the Government 
of India *for the opportunity provided by them 
to hold this important conference in India’s 
( apital. He paid an elocpient tribute to Pandit 
Nehru for his inspiring message. On behalf of 
I he (Governing Body of the I.L.O. mid the dele- 
gates and representatives attending the conference. 
Sir G. M. Evans thanked the governm»*nt of 
India for their hospitality. 

Sir G. M. Evans explained at length tiui two- 
fold importance of the Asian Regional Gon- 
ference. The eonference, he said, was important 
not only for the vital agenda before it. but also 
for being the first regional gathering the 
memb( I states of the I.L.O. in Asia, tm this 
respect. Sir (L M. Evans said, the occasion was 
histone. 

Sir Guildhaume. on behalf of the Governing 
Body of I.L.O., wished India and her sister stall* 
of Pakistan godspeid on the road on which they 
had set out. He added : On behalf of all 

of us, there is nothing but good-will for these two 
countries. The new states will not only be a 
blessing for the peoples of India and P.akistan 
but will, I hope, enable these peoples to make 
greater contributions than in the past for the 
progress of mankind.” 

On the results achieved by the conference, 
Sir Guildhaume said, would depend the degree- 
of social justice and happiness of the people of 
Asia. Not only would the work of the confer- 
ence bring benefit to the countries nf Asia 
directly eon(*erncd, but it would be a soun*(* of 
strength to I.L.O. as a whole. The ultimate 
aim was to raise the standard of life universally 
and bring those of the backward countries pro- 
gressively into level with the advanced countries. 
Recalling what he had told another inter- 
national conference two weeks ago, Sir Guild- 
haume said that international conference would be 
judged by the answers they furnished among 
others, to the following questions : “ Have you 
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banished war ? Have \’(>u jrot rid of fear ? 
Have you done away with want, poverty and 
unemployment ? Have you secured for the 
most lowliest in tlie most backward State, liberty 
of persons, wliieh is the foundation of evcTj’ 
other freedom ?” 

Paper Plvns not Enoi gh. 

Unfortiinateh the outlook was at the moineni 
dark and the future uncertain. PajxT plans, 
however perfect they be. recommendations and 
resolutions, however well drawn up, would not 
take the world to this goal. 

The onlv wa\ lo solve the iirobleins was lor 
everybody to meet and work together- a real 
meeting of liuman minds. 

The Regional Labour C’onferiMiee liad on it re- 
presentatives of (iovernmeiits. eniplovers and 
workers from the ddferent countries of Asia. 
Here was a meeting of the minds. II(‘ believed 
that the world needed toda\, as never before, 
the culture, wisdom and experieuee of the East. 
The I.L.O. more than any other organi/.ation 
was best suited to bring the East and West together 

Sir G. M. Evans was followed by Mr. Shn Ram, 
Employers’ delegate from India, and Mr. Khed- 
gikar, Workers’ delegate. Both of them wel- 
comed the delegates and representatives and 
expressed the liope that Iheir deliberations would 
result in greater social justice and seeuntv m 
the countries of Asia than at jmseiit. 

INDIA’S PROGRESS LIES IN WORLD 
CO-OPERATION. 

EXTRACT FROM MR. JAGJIVANRAM’S 
ADDRESS TO THE REGIONAL CON 
FERENCE OF THE I.L O. AT DELHI. 

More than 75 per cent, of the population in 
Asian countries is working on land. Most of 
these workers have full employment for not 
more than six months in the year. There are, 
in addition, large numbers dependent for their 
living on handicrafts and cottage industries. 
Workers in organized industrial establishments 


and transport services constitute only a very 
small minority. Here then is a main difference 
between Asian countries and those of Europe or 
North America. The approach hitherto followed, 
namely, evolving tcchm<ju<’s for the improve- 
ment of workers m organized establishments 
and services and then applying them to agri- 
cultural and other workers, will not prove suit- 
able in the context of Asian conditions. The 
measures best ealeuliiteil to bring about an im- 
jirovernent in the conditions of our iigrieultnral 
and cottage industry workers will d^Ttiaiid our 
foremost eoiisideration. 

“ Under-employment, excessive pressure oii 
land, low productivity and madcijuiite physical 
means for sustaining a ilcccnt ckistoiicc are 
the dominant features of the economic landscape 
ill most .Asian countries. Although we, in this' 
eonferenec. are primarily eoneerned with the 
provision of social services and the regulation of 
workers' conditions, we cannot forget that 
without a very considerahh' itwrease in produc- 
tion and employment all talk of social advance- 
ment will remain an empty dream. We shouUl, 
therefore, concern ourselves with problems of 
increasing production, no less than with those 
of securing an equitable distribution. Un- 
fortimately our industrial backwardness accent- 
uated by the existence in some industries of 
antiquated methods ol production has been a 
hiiiitiiig factor. 

“ It should be the task of tins Conference to 
consider liow best we can help in furthering 
plans of economic development, to take stixL 
periodically of the increase in the national 
wealth brought alxait by such (jicvclopmcnt 
.and fonimlatc s(‘heuics for distributing it on an 
(N|uitablc basis. This task can be aceomjihshed 
only if we give to our problems detailed and 
systematic consideration. \Vhat we need is 
not a gramhose plan but coiwretc stejis to 
achieve our immediate social objectives. 

“If I may use a simile, w<> are not now so 
much in need of an architect’s bine print for tJie 
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t rcction of i\ grand j/alace ah of ways and means 
of getting bricks, cement and building tools for 
eon!>tructing Hk' living tenements which we 
urgcntl} need. This great endeavour will re- 
ijUire the joint effort of ns all. The delegates 
and advisers will contribute a knowledge of the 
needs and icijuircments and circumstances ol 
their countries and the office a knowledge of 
international practices. By combining the two 
It may be possible for us to evolve concrete 
schemes utilizing the knowledge and experienet* 
of other countries m so far as the\ are suited 
to the ni^its and conditions ol our own 
countries. 

“ If this task IS to he sueeessfull) aecoinplisheiJ, 
there must bi* a proper institutional set-up. 
J am in entire agreement with the Direetor* 
fieneral when lu' says that ' the great milestones 
in the progress of mankind consist not of parti- 
cular workers, remarkable as somi* of these have 
been, but of institutions (stablishcd to achieve 
the desired results.' Ideals have been fruitful 
only to the extent to which they have resulted 
in the setting up of suitable institutions for their 
implementation It will bo the task of this and 
subsequent conferenees in this region to consider 
what institutions are riquircd for the systematic 
and detailed consideration of our vast and 
complex problems and to devise appropriate 
solutions for the various social problems which 
will inevitably arise with our expanding economic 
development. 

UePRK.BI. M OTION Fl*R .\(JKICUL1 TEIST.S. 

‘‘ I have no doubt that m our discussions the 
rural and agricuUnral bac’kground which I have 
already rcfcrreil to will be pronimcntl) kept in 
mind. The problem is immense but a start has 
to be made for improving the conditions of 
agricultural w'orkers w'ho constitute the vast 
majority in all Asian countries Problems re- 
lating to the cottage industry workers are m no 
less urgent need for study. If. as I am sure. 
\ou will agree that a beginning shoukl be mad«- 
to p)nsider at l(‘ast a inininiuin degree ol protec- 


tion for the agricultural and cottage indu.str 3 r 
workers, a point regarding the composition of 
these conferences will also recpiirc considera- 
tion. The mam strength of this Organization 
IS ill its representative character. It is necessary 
that m the selection of delegates and advisers 
from Asian countries, anil more parlieularly in 
regard to this Regional (’onfcrcnce, which is 
mainly of Asian countries. idTorts should be 
made to secure representation ol agricul- 
turists, both eniploviTs and workers, and of 
handicraftsmen 

In agriculture there is the further (juestion 
- -and I am speaking primarily from an intimati* 
knowledge of conditions in India as to how 
representation should be given to the large body 
of peasants, who might be neither jiurely em- 
ployers nor purely workiTs m the strict seilvse, 
but whom w'c cannot ignore it oui discussions 
are to be rcahstu* and purposeful. If representa- 
tion IS to be eonlined, as at present, to the most 
representative organization of emjiloyers and 
workers as the (‘ase ma\ Ix' then is tittle possi- 
bility at least for sonu' years to come. <if tht 
agricultural and cottage industn workers who 
are not sufficiently organises 1 to sirure rojiresenta- 
tioii at this conference This is an important 
rniitter and 1 am drawing your attention to it .so 
that \ou may give if due eonsidt-rolioii 

TRADE UNIONS IN INDIA. 

NeKI) for HEM.niY tiROWTH. 

/nt/ifi Govermneni consider rni^ Hill foi CoUcclive 
liargainwff. 

Trade unionism in India is a tender plant, for 
the healthy growth of which the Government 
of India have been most anxious, \lthough 
not more than 30 years old, it has made rapid 
strides during the last twe> decades. The number 
of rcgisterctl unions have iiiereascd from 29 
with a total membership of 100,619 in J927-28 
(the year from which trade unions were compul- 
sorily registered) to 818 witli 780.967 members 
111 1943-44. 
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Besides these registered unions, there are 
many unregistered unions of industrial and non- 
industrial, governmental and semi-governmental 
bodies. In the province of Bombay alone, 
where information on unregistered unions is 
available, they numbered 200 and hafl a member- 
ship of 88,010 on Juno J, 1946, 

The trade union movement in India was 
born with the formation of strik(‘ comnnttet's 
after the end of World War I, when there was an 
outburst of industrial strife. The first attempt 
at trade union organization with regular mem- 
bership of workers in an industrial ccntri' was 
when Mr. H. P Wadia founded the Madras 
Labour Union in 1918. It did excellent work 
in redressing the grievances of workers, but in 
1921 the law was made use of against it by 
employers who obtained an order from the 
High Court restraining the Union leaders. 
This event focussed the attention of the public 
on the need for trade union legislation which 
did not exist then in the country. 

A Modkt, Union. 

Meanwhile, in 1920, in Ahmedabad, an asso- 
ciation of workers was formed, which has become 
a model union. It was unique in its constitution 
and in its leadership. Mr. Uulzarilal Nunda, 
at present Minister for Labour, Bombay, was 
its leader for many years. Under the guidance 
of Mahatma Uandhi, the Ahmedabad Textile 
Labourers’ Association has been able to build up 
a solidarity which is unrivalled. The Union is 
one of the strongest in the country. It claims 
to have achieved substantial benefits for workers 
and has developed extensive welfare schemes. 

Welfabk Activities. 

Its welfare activities comprise day and night 
schools, residential boarding houses for working 
class girls, study homes for boys, reading rooms 
and libraries and physical culture centres. 
For social welfare including compensation for 
accidents, medical aid, education, thrift, and 
temperance work, nearly Rs. 60,000 per annum— 


about 60 to 75 per cent, of its income is sp^nt 
by the Union. 

The chief importance of the Union lies in the 
fact that it has devised an elaborate .system of 
joint conciliation and arbitration with the 
Ahmedabad Mill- Owners' Association b}' wdiich 
this textile <*entre has been almost free from 
.strikes. 

Trade Union ('onohkss. 

The year 1920 also saw the establishimnt of 
the All-India Trade Union Cougn^ss. The mam 
impetus to its founding was the association of 
India with the , International i.iabour Organiza- 
tion. The misgiving the ‘ yes-men ’ would be 
nominated as workers’ representatives on the 
India delegation is said to have moved labour 
leaders to form the All- India Trade Union 
(’ongrt*ss. 

The passing of the Indian Triwle llnions Ai*t 
of 1926 gave not only recognition but also legal 
status to trade unions. Their I'xecutives and 
members were granted immunity from civil and 
criminal liability in re.spect of strikes. The 
Act also allowed the funds of the registered 
union to be spent for the conduct of trade dis- 
putes and for th(‘ provision of benefits to its 
member's. 

With the awakening of politieal consciousness 
and the onrush of socialistic doctrines in the 
country, there was a split between the m<Kierate 
and left-wing eletuentvS amongst trade unionists, 
'rhe mt>derate element under the leadership of 
Mr. N. M. Joshi seceded from the Trade Union 
Congress and formed the National Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

Naopijr Session. 

This followed the Nagpur session of the /Vll- 
India Trade Union Congress held under the pre- 
sidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, when 
resolutions were adopted favouring the afiilia- 
tion of the All- India Trade Union Congress to 
international communist organizations and lo 
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the boycott of the Royal Conitnission on Labour, 
the International Labour Organization and the 
Round Tabl(‘ Conferences. 

A further split ot curred at the next .session of 
the All- India Tnide Union Congress as held m 

1981. 

After six \ears of disunity, diffcr<‘nces were 
composed and the parent body was recognized 
as the central organization for all working 
classes. However, it wa^ not until 1988 that 
the two bodies combined into on(‘ central orga- 
nization. The Trade Union Congress abandoned 
the hammer and sickle on the red [lag and eoah‘s- 
ced with the National Federation. 

Spm'i in LAnoiru IUnks. 

The attitude to Uie Second World War was 
respon.sible for another split in lalxiur ranks in 
1940. While the Trade Union Congress adhered 
to the principle of neutrality, the ^icamen’s 
Union at Calcutta and a section led by Mr. M. N. 
Roy wished to support war efforts. The new 
Indian Federation of Labour \>as started willi 
Mr. Jamnada*- Mehta as jnesident and Mr. 
M. N. Roy as .secretary, 

A. T. T. U. ( . 

An inquiry into the representative eha meter 
of the All- India Trade Union Congress and the 
Indian Federation of Labour was conducted b> 
the Chief Ijibour Commissioner in 1940. It 
came to the eoiiolusion that the All-India Trade 
Union Congress has 820 affiliated unions with 
696,555 members. 

Sotne of the strongest unions in India are 
those of llaihvaynien, I’o.st and Telegraph 
workers and Printers, 'fhe All-India Uaihvay- 
men'.s Federation has 15 affiliated union.s witli a 
total membership ol 129,074. 

The strike wave \\hich started after the end 
of World War 11 incJiiuui tlie leaders of the Indian 
National (’oiigress to form a new organi'/atioii 
for wor^cers. The (’ongress President, Aoiuirja 


Kripalani, launched in May, 1946, the new 
Indian National Trade Union Congress. The 
policy of this ITnion is to use the weapon of strike 
only as the very last resort. 

A sound and healthy growth of trade unions 
ha.s been recognized by the (iovernmeiit to be 
nceessary for the development of harmonious 
reatioiis between employers and workers. With 
a view to giving Trade Unions a new status in 
collective bargaining, a Bill has bein recently 
introduced in the Legislature and is under 
consideration. When this Bill becomes law, 
employers would be compelled to bargain with 
the representatives of a recognized union. If 
unfair practices an* resorted to by a union it will 
lose its recognition, 

SOCIAL SECURITY SERVICES URGENT 
FOR ASIA. 

1. L. C. Rl SOLUTION. 

(iuiding Principles, 

'I'he resolution suggests among other things, 
that in the (‘asc of all lalxiur that is regulated, 
income seeiiritN should he afforded by means 
of social msuniiice, fmaneed by contributions 
friOu workers, emplo\ ers and Ciovemments. 
In tixiiig the level of henehts, tlu* aim should he 
to afford at least a minimum of subsistence. 
Consideration should be given to extending the 
scope of employment injury henetit legislation 
so us to cover as maii> categories of workers 
not yet covered, including categories of agri- 
eultural workers, as ma\ he administratively 
feasible from time to time'. The payment of 
benelits shouhl as a|rule. he secured by means of 
a system of eompiilsor) insurance administered 
by the State, or by a non-protit making organi. 
Nation. The benefits should normally take the 
form of periodical payments ; a lumpsum should 
be paiii only if the competent authority is satis- 
fied that it will be properly utili.sed. Medical 
care should be providetl on an adequate scale 
and should include in-patient hospital treatment 
wliere\er pos.sible and specialksetl iiistituiion.v 
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should be established for the rehabilitation of 
injured workers. 

Consideration should be given to extending 
scope of maternity benefit legislation so as to 
cover as many categories of women workers as 
may be administratively feasible from time to 
time. Maternity benefits should be granted 
during maternity leave for six weeks before and 
SIX weeks after confinement. The payment of 
such benefits should, as a rule, be secured by a 
system of compulsory insurance, administered 
by the State or by non-profit-making organisa- 
tion. 

Having regard to the fact that in most Asian 
countries millions of people, who are technically 
self-employed, are working and living under 
conditions more or less similar to those of em' 
ployed persons, consideration should be given 
to the provision of old-age and survivors’ bene- 
fits for all who stand in need of such benefits, 
and not merely for employed persons and their 
survivors. Such benefits should ultimately be 
provided in the form of old-age and survivors’ 
pensions by means of social insurance or social 
assistance schemes. 

Since the Governments of Asian countries 
may be unable for some time to afford the sub- 
stantial subsidies required to finance such pension 
schemes, by reason of the large outlay they have 
to make for social services, to which a higher 
priority should be accorded, compulsory pro- 
vident funds for as many categories of workers 
as possible, and in particular, for all regulated 
labour, should be instituted and the scope of 
existing State-managed insurance schemes, such 
as the Postal Insurance Scheme administered 
by the Government of India, should be extended 
or introduced. 

Crop and Cattle Insurance. 

With a view to affording a larger measure of 
incpme security to cultivators, Governments 
should consider the possibility of organising crop 
and- cattle insurance schemes, either for the 


country as a whole or for those parts in which 
it may be possible to take immediate action. 
Medical care should be preferably provided, not 
by means of social insurance or social assistance 
services, but rather by a public medical care 
service for the whole of the population without 
contribution, conditions or the imposition of a 
means test, subject to the provision that social 
insurance schemes or other schemes for medical 
care for limited sections of the community such 
as industrial workers, should in suitable circum- 
stances, be inaugurated in advance of the schemes 
of general medical care where these do not at 
present exist. 

TIic resolution also urges the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. to undertake detailed studies of the 
social service schemes already implemented or 
under consideration by the Asian countries and, 
at an appropriate time to convene a meeting of 
social security experts from the Asian countries, 
to consider the progress achieved and indicate 
measures which might be necessary. The I.L.O. 
is also urged to make available to the Asian 
countries for advice, experts on problems of 
social security. 

MR. M. A. MASTER ON NEW DEAL TO 
WORKERS. 

Mr. M. A. Master, President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, called upon 
industrialists to change their whole attitude 
towards the place of workers m the industrial 
plan and their share in the fruits of their labour, 
“ m consonance with the modem conception of 
life and living.” 

Mr. Master, who was speaking on “ Future of 
Trade, Commerce and Industry ” at the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber observed that there was 
remarkable agreement everywhere m the comitry 
that the two great and vital needs of the hour for 
building up the country’s economy were to 
improve the standard of living of the people 
and to increase rapidly the production all round 
both in regard to agriculture and industry. 


14 
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He heartily welcomed the proposal of the 
Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, that there should 
be industrial truce for securing accelerated 
production and urged ijiim to call immediately 
a tripartite conference of the Government, in- 
dustrialists and the workers to decide what 
steps could be usefully taken to settle the pro* 
blems which, on the one hand, retarded the 
progress of industry, and, on the other, militated 
against the just claims and demands of the work* 
ers for a better, happier and fuller life. 

Mr. Master said that there was considerable 
force in the criticism that the industrialists had 
not played their game fairly and squarely by the 
workers who had assisted them in building up 
private enterprise. 

If they werr, therefore, really anxious to inspire 
tonfiden e in the countrtj in their oft-repeated 
profession that the workers should have enough 
resources, after meeting their minimum require- 
ments, for enjoyment of life and cultural activities, 
their whole attitude towards the place of workers 
in the industrial plan and their share in the fruits 
of their labour would have to be changed in 
consonance with the modem concejotior of hp and 
living. 

It was also essential that in order to enable 
them to do so the Government will have to 
recognise their responsibility for suppressing 
undesirable tendencies and growing indiscipline 
amongst the workers which seriously affect the 
production of wealth in the country. 

Concluding, Mr. Master sounded a note of 
warning that India should keep herself extremely* 
vigilant in regard to what was happening at the 
International Trade Conference. While he realis- 
ed tliat international co-operation was desirable 
and necessary he maintained that India should 
not, in her* zeal for such co-operation, agree to 
such provision of the Trade Charter as would 
make it impossible for her to take effective and 
proper steps for developing her industries and 
building up her national economy in the 
future. 

14 * 


TRAINING FACILITIES FOR WORKERS. 

Utility op Employment Exchanges. 

With full employment of all its nationals as 
their ultimate objective, the Government of 
India have recently made a beginning in the 
establishment of a national employment service. 
A network of 52 employment exchanges consist- 
ing of regional and sub-regional offices with a 
central clearing house in the capital now exist lu 
India to register personnel and meet the needs 
of employers. 

In addition, about 21 exchanges arc being 
operated in Indian States. Besides these, there 
are about 187 technical, vocational, women’s 
and disabled training centres with a capacity 
of nearly 10,000 to train ex -Servicemen and 
women for civil employment. 

Initially designed as a measure for resettle- 
ment of large numbers of demobilized personnel, 
this service of the Central Labour Ministry is 
gradually being extended to embrace all cate- 
gories of employment-seekers. It is at present 
necessarily confined to skilled and semi-skilled 
workers required by industries, commercial 
establishments and Government offices. 

The number of men, a large proportion of 
which are ex-servicc personnel and discharged 
war workers, placed in employment by the 
organization of employment exchanges up to 
July 1947 is over 2,00,000. This has been done 
in spite of initial difficulties, such as transitional 
economic conditions in the country and the fact 
that there is no legislative sanction behind it. 
The entire scheme is based on voluntary co- 
operation and It is a tribute to the service that 
in July, 1947, the number of employers using 
the exchanges had increased to 8,500. 

The placement work done by the exchanges 
is only a small part of the tasks of the organiza- 
tion. Although full employment ultimately de- 
pends on industrial and economic developments, 
a service of this kind is essential for the orderly 
adjustment of labour supply and demand. 
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Statistical data are indispensable to the fk’atning 
of a man-power budget in the light of the vast 
industrial, transport and agricultural programme 
of the country. 

Employment Data. 

By collecting employment data and compiling 
statistics which will indicate the territorial and 
occupational trends of current and prospective 
employment, the employment offices are helping 
planning in the best interest of national economy 
It is in this spirit that all Provincial Governments 
have accepted the scheme in principle and have 
assured close collaboration with the Centre in 
making it a permanent organisation, subject 
only to such modifications as may be required 
to suit their future needs. 

The potentiality of this organisation is perhaps 
best illustrated by the increasing service de- 
manded of it in settling refugees in East Punjab 
and Delhi. 

The machinery for this \Hork is controlled by 
the Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Emplfjyment in the Ministry of Labour, New 
Delhi. Besides the Central Bhnployment Ex- 
change and a regional office in the capital, it 
has 10 employment exchanges in the U.P., 
5 in East Punjab, 7 in West Bengal and 
Assam, five in Bihar and Orissa, 9 in Bombay, 
four in the C.P. and 10 in Madras. 

In Madras there are 15 district employment 
offices also. In each regional exchange there is 
a women’s section to deal with ex-servicewomen. 
A feeder service is provided by a number of 
employment information bureaux. Besides, 
there ani about *20 mobile exchanges providing 
facilities to applications in remote rural parts, 

A staif training school in Delhi under expert 
supervision trains managerial staff required to 
man th<* exchanges. 

Trainino Schemes. 

To aid resettlement of war servicemen and 
to make up for the short. ige of technical person- 


nel so acutely felt during the war, the Ministry 
of Labour decided to adopt several schemes of 
training. The technical training scheme ini- 
tiated during the war was adapted to post-war 
requirements and centres sot up in war time 
were expanded to tram ex-servicemen. 

There are now 93 such centres distributed 
among the provinces. The total number of 
trainees in undivided India was nearly 8,000 
of whom 681 had passed Grade II trade tests. 
The scope of training[covers a number of engineer- 
ing and building trades selected with an eye on 
employment opportunities and the needs of 
industries. The syllabuses were drawn up in 
consultation with advisory committees on which 
employers were represented. 

The aim of the vocatiohai training scheme, 
another scheme of the I.abour Ministry, was to 
increase the earning capacity of cx-servicemen 
by equipping them for gainful occupations. It 
embraced in its scope a wide range of com- 
mercial, clerical, professional and semi-profes- 
sional occupations and cottage and small scale 
industries. On August 14, there were 99 such 
centres in India with a total capacity of about 
5,000 seats. The number of trainees up to that 
date was 2,171. 

Sen I. ME FOR Disabled. 

Two special schemes, one for the rehabilita- 
tion of disabled services personnel and another 
for training ex- servicewomen, were also laun- 
ched. Rehabilitation of the disabled consists 
of training them in suitable selected occupa- 
tions in three special centres (at Aundh near 
Poona, Jalahalli in Mysore, and Meerut) and 
expeditiously finding them employment. The 
training centres have a capacity of about 2,000^ 
and over 1,10(» persons were under training on 
August 14, 1947. 

Training centres for cx-servicewoinen totalled 18. 
In addition, a number of other institutions had 
also been pressed into service for training them. 
The vocations chosen included stenography. 
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typing, commercial and clerical work, commercial 
art, embroidery and other handicrafts, tele- 
phone operation, telegraphy, hainlressing and 
beauty culture and interior decoration. 

All trainees were given a number of facilities 
such as stipends, free board and lodging, work- 
shop clothing, to and fro fares, recreation, and 
medical treatment. 

Ex-service Co-operatives. 

Two schemes of resettlement and employment 
complementary to the main schemes, are the 
land colonization schemes and ex-service co- 
operatives which, although falling within the 
sphere of Provincial Governments, are no doubt 
encouraged by the centre. Some States, name- 
ly, Travail core and Mysore, have adopted these 
schemes. They provided opportunities for men 
who' have initiative, self-reliance and capacity 
for sustained efforts. The Madras Government 
has planned 12 co-operative workshops to be 
run by ex-service technicians to manufacture 
metalware, furniture, leather goods, agricul- 
tural implements,, etc., and for repairs to motor 
vehicles. Similar workshops have also been 
sanctioned in Bombay. 

The U.P, Government has set apart a major 
portion of its Services Reconstruction Fund for 
organizing industrial co-operatives. Transport 
<jo-op<jra lives for ex-service drivers and mecha- 
nics ,are also being planned. Liberal terms 
have been offered to ex-servicemen prepared to 
colopize on lands provided by Provincial and 
State Governments. Loans have been granted 
for , purchase of cattle, implements, etc., and 
building of farm houses. A few such colonies 
have sprung up in the hill areas of the U.P. 
^d.also in some Indian States. 

COlNDITIONS IN INDIAN MINES. 

British Lahoir Leader to investigate. 

Mr. Will Lawther, President, National Union 
of Mine-workers, Great Britain, and Secretary of 
the Miners International, who is attending 


the Asian Regional Conference of I.L.O., wil 
visit Indian mines and make a report to the 
Miners International. The tour is cxfiected to 
last a few weeks. 

Mr. Lawther, in an interview, said ; “ It is 
strange that nobody from Britain except those 
who have been interested in sibling machinery 
or who have come out to manage mines, has 
ever made a report on the actual conditions and 
the lives of Indian miners. 

“ Judging from what I have been able to read 
and the people I liave met, the Indian Govern- 
ment are very anxious to put uj) a standard of 
life for the common man compatible with 
world-aeeeptcd standards. If there is any ser- 
vice that we can render in giving advice to them 
or to the trade unions, we will only be too happy 
to do so. 

“ I have very firm conviction- 1 have been a 
miner all my life as to what is necessary. 
The miner plays a tremendous part in the econo- 
my of any nation where coal is produced, parti- 
cularly at this period, and, therefore, his occu- 
pation IS entitled to be regarded as vitally 
essential to the nation of which he is a citizen.” 

NEW DEAL FOR INDIAN PLANTATION 
LABOUR. 

Tripartite Conference to meet next vear. 

A new deal for nearly one million workers 
employed in large-scale plantations in India 
which produce tea, coffee and rubber will cry- 
stallize when the Government of India convene^ 
a tripartite conference for the plantation industry 
in January or February 1948. 

The provisional agenda for the Conference 
includes wage fbiation in the industry, medical 
care and treatment, outlines of legislation for 
regulating conditions of work in plantations 
includiixg inspection and financing of schemes of 
welfare and inspections. 

A complete report on the second items pre- 
pared by an officer of the Ministry of Health is 
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now ready. A report which will provide full 
material for a decision on the first item is almost 
feady. Other subjects are under study by the 
Ministry of Labour and complete data, with the 
help of which clear-cut decisions cotild be reach- 
ed will soon be available. 

Beside these items the question of appoint- 
ment of a standing committee which could meet 
more frequently for consideration of urgent 
matters, will also be discussed at the con- 
ference. 

Till about a year iigo, plantation labour, 
which number about one third of those employed 
in registered factories, had little protection 
either by law or through a properly established 
joint negotiating machinery. A start was made 
in 1946 when Mr. Jagjivan Ram India’s Labour 
Minister, convened the first tripartite conference 
on plantation labour with representatives of 
organizations of workers and employers and of 
Governments of Provinces and States where 
large plantations exist. This conference decided 
on the main problems relating to improvement 
in the conditions of plantation labour which 
deserved prior consideration. The subjects have 
since been under study by the Ministry of 
Labour. 

INDIA RATIFIES NEW IX.O. CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

The Government of India have ratified the 
constitution of the I.L.O. Instrument of Amend- 
ment, 1946, and the Final Articles Revision Con- 
vention, 1946, adopted by the International 
Labour Conference held in Montreal m 
1046. 

The Final Articles Revision Convention con- 
tains some amendments to the constitution of 
the I.L.O. consequent upon the dissolution of 
the League of Nations and the establish- 
ment of the U.N.O. with whieh it is at present 
allied. 

The Instrument for the amendment of the 
constitution of the I.L.O., 1946, embodies the 


aims and purposes of the I.L.O. iii the light of 
the Philadelphia charter and the principle of 
equal remuneration for work of equal value. 
It provides for the convening of regional con- 
ferences and for the setting up of ^’egional agen- 
t:ies. ... 

It lays down as the duty of the Governing- 
Body. to ensure the technical piteparation and 
the timely despatch of reports on each item of 
the agenda to the members and adequate con- 
sultation bj means of a preparatory conference 
prior to the adoption of a convention or re- 
commendation. 

DiREcroRs St ATI's raiskd. 

Among other things, it raises the status of 
the Director to that of Director-General, lightens 
up the ]>rocedure for rc[)ortmg on the action 
taken on eonviaitions and recommendations 
and defines more ])recisely the obligations of 
members in regard to their non-metropolitan 
territories. 

The two amendments to the constitution were 
placed before the Indian Legislature in April, 
1947. 

The revised constitution will take effect as 
soon as it is ratified by two thirds of the members 
of the I.L.O., including five members of the 
Governing Body, India, as one of the chief 
industrial countries, is a member of the Govern- 
ing Body. 

BIHAR LABOUR BOARD. 

The Bihar Government have decided to consti- 
tute a tripartite organisation called the “ Bihar 
Standing Labour Advisory Board ” to advise 
the Government on all matters concerning the 
welfare of labour. 

BRITAIN’S MUD HOUSES. 

Cheaper yet long- lasting. 

Mud houses may help to ease Britain’s housing 
problem if a London man’s trip to America is 
successful. 
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When he was in the States^ some time ago 
this contractor saw mud dwelling which cost 
only £. 26 each apart from labour. 

The liouscs are described as more long-last- 
ing, weather-pioof and cheaper than any other 
type. In America thousands of people are 
building them. One house of the same type is 
already over 100 years old. 


PREFABRICATED HOUSES TOO COSTLY 
FOR INDIA 

As the Housing Organisation, has found the 
cost of prefabricated house to exceed local 
traditional construction, no proposal for im- 
porting them in this Province can be ex< cuted, 
says the j Director of Publicity, Bombay. 
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Special Article 


IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES IN 
HYDERABAD. 

1 . The Origin of Karorgiri. — The word "Karor- 
giri * is not self-explanatory. Some of you are 
possibly under the impression that this depart- 
ment is known as Karorgiri because in the early 
days of the Customs administration it yielded 
an annual revenue of a erore or more. This is 
far from the truth. The income from (Customs 
duties did not in those early days approach even 
a quarter of a erore. Transit duties throughout 
the State hindered and hampered trade, and, 
under the old farming system yielded a revenue 
altogether of barely six lakhs of rupees in 1875. 
They injured the commerce of the country to an 
extent that can at the present day be hardly 
imagined. There was no definite plan or policy 
or a well-regulated system, of collection [of rev- 
enue, nor oven .an assessment of rates before 
1864, To this may be added the defects of the 
farming system and the hypothecation of rev- 
enues. The collections were formerly made 
through farmers and contractors known as 
karrorahsy who were seldom questioned or in- 
terfered with in their procedure so long as the 
Government demands weri satisfied punctually 
and in full. When order vas brought out of 
chaos and the Government took over the work 
of collection of duty through its own agency, 
the department was named after karrorahs or 
tax-gatherers. 

2. It was natural that m medieval times, 
various circumstances conspired to hamper 
trade. The political situation was then in a 
fluid state and the boundaries of rival states 
constantly changed and transit duties levied by 
individual renters or zamindars hampered trade 
in every direction and at every step. Up to 
1802, all sorts of miscellaneous taxes on imports 
and exports were levied both by Government 
and Jagirdars, and such taxes amounted to as 
much as 15 per cent, on the value of goods by 
the time they reached their destination, lliese 


miscellaneous taxes were known as Sayer, 
Huqdari, Chungi and Rahdari. There were so 
many economic barriers which the goods had 
to pass through before they became available for 
local <Jonsuraption— harassing restrietious, in- 
quisitorial proceedings and bureai|crtf|ic inter- 
ference had had to be surmbounted. 

8. Transit duties have been levied in India 
for centuries. In the Moghul period the rate 
of duty did not exceed 5 per cent, ad valorem. 
The break-up of the ^loghul Empire increased 
the complications of these imposts owing to an 
increase in the number of independent authori- 
ties. In the early days of the East India Com- 
pany these imposts were recognised as such an 
impediment to trade that’ one of the chief pri- 
vileges which JOHN COMPANY BAHADUR 
sought, and later demanded, was dscemption 
from them. The establishment of peace and 
tranquillity by the British Government in 
India secured for Hydcraha<l, as for the rest of 
the country, much-needed security of life and 
property, PAX BRITANNIC A also provided 
opportunities for the development of a well- 
regulated commerce. As means of communica- 
tion improved, the flow of trade between 
the State and other parts of India increased. 

V. The Rationale oj the Treaty, -In the year 
1802, a treaty was concluded with the East 
Intlia Company for the improvement and secur- 
ity of trade between the territories of the East 
India Company and of His Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. This document is a landmark 
in the history’ of Uic external trade of Hyderabad. 
Whereas a well-regulated comtneroc is essential 
to the “ opulence and prosperity of the people 
and to the wealth and power of tlii‘ Stale,” 
and whereas a free and secure commercial inter 
wursc tends “ to maintain the relations ol amity, 
peace and concord between wnitiguous nations,’' 
it was agreed to abolish all rahdari duties which 
were then haphazardly levietl by Ueiiters and 
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Zamindars on goods in transit witnin the Domi* 
nions. It was also agreed to limit to 6 per cent, 
ad valorem the import and export duties leviable 
by His Highi^ess the Nizam’s Government on 
all articles imported into the Dominions Irom the 
Company’s possessions and on all commodities 
purchased in the State for exportation. Article 
10 of the Treaty gives the State the privilege of 
importing, free^ of British Customs duties, 
through any port or overland from beyond 
British India, all articles of the origin mentioned 
in it masmuch as such goods of Hyderabad 
origin could be exported from Hyderabad out- 
side British India free of Customs duties. This 
article leaves the State free to levy customary 
duties from other than traders under the Com- 
pany’s Government who alone were to enjoy 
the limitation of the State’s duties of 5 per cent. 
As reciprocity was the governing principle of the 
treaty, the Company was also bound to limit 
its own duties to 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

5. The Treaty of 1802 was by no means the 
first or only treaty between the two powers, 
and an examination of its early background 
seems to me both topical and interesting. For 
not only is our trade expanding from year to 
year, but the urge for industrialisation has 
happily come to stay with us, and the demand 
for an outlet tp the sea can no longer be looked 
upon as an ebullition of political patriotism it is 
a grave and imperative economic necessity. You 
will, therefore, be interested to learn in that the 
Treaty of 17^»9 with H H. the Nizam, the Circar 
of Masulipatam had, along with other districts, 
been given to the Company as an inam or free 
gift. In granting the Ruler the free use of the 
seaport of Masulipatam, the treaty of 1802 
thus restored to Hyderabad its inlierent and 
long enjoyed right, an outlet to the sea. Liberty 
to establish a commercial factory and agents 
contemplated that Hyderabad should be free 
to develop an ALL-INDIA coastal trade based 
on Masulipatam, and its merchant marine 
bearing His Highness’ Flag, was to receive 
British naval protection and admittance into 


British Indian ports “ upon the footing of the 
most favoured nations. From the treaty it 
would appear that it nowliere provides for the 
levy by the Company of a duty on goods arriving 
from overseas at the Hyderabad factory nor is 
there any provision similar to article 8, which 
recognises the right of the State to levy an ex- 
port duty and permits the Company also to levy 
an export duty on goods despatched from 
Hyderabad at Masulipatam or any other part 
of the Company’s possessions into H.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions. . . Looking at the matter 
from tlie standpoint of advantage, the State 
secured a position of equality and not of pre- 
ference. The treaty was an instrument for the 
regulation of the commercial relations of the 
contracting parties : it was mainly concerned 
with importation and exportation of goods and 
it was an expression of economic rather than 
diplomatic arrangement with the Company. 

0. The traders under the Company’s Gov- 
ernment are not, under the treaty, permitted 
to re-vend in the State the produce or manu- 
factures of the State purchased by them there- 
in, as His Highness did not desire the traders 
to set up an internal trade ; and as, in those 
days, the unrestricted export of grains from the 
Dominions was said to force up prices locally. 
A “ special license ” or permit was needed for 
the export of foodgrains to British India, as 
provided in Article 10. This has become doubly 
necessary under war and post-war conditions. 
Even the Subsidiary Force was allowed to 
purchase gram to the extent that was actually 
necessary for its own consumption. With a 
view to meeting the desperate emergent needs 
of the contracting parties, provision was made, 
under Article 9, for the grant of reciprocal 
arrangement immediately on application for the 
transportation of grain, free of duty, into the 
territories of the two contracting parties. Thus 
it will be seen that H.H. the Nizam anticipated 
far in advance the control over movement of 
foodgrains, which has now become so essential 
to balance the economy of the State 
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India. 

Customs Duties. 

7. Customs duties in the State are purely of 
a fiscal nature. When they are levied on goods 
entering the State for consumption or further 
rn;^nufacture, they are described as import 
duties ; when they are imposed on goods leaving 
the State territory, they are known a.s export 
duties ; and when duty is levied on salt in transit 
from one part of Indian territory to another 
through the intervening strip of the State terri- 
tory, it is called Rahdari or transit duty. 

8. In the case of ad valorem duties there 
generally exist two systems of assessment, viz,^ 
assessment on the basis of declarations furnished 
by the importer and assessment on the basis 
of values fixed by the administrative authorities 
themselves. The value of an article changes 
** constantly across space.” This is but natural 
because goods placed on a truck at a factory 
do not incur a whole senes of marketing and 
transport expenses which must be met before 
they reach the destination by which time the 
value of the goods will have risen correspondingly. 
The value of goods fluctuates from day to day 
according to the changing currents of demand 
and supply. The value, therefore, is not the 
value at the time of purcliase but on the day of 
importation or exportation. The basis of deal- 
ing in ordinary business intercourse is the whole- 
sale market value. To this may be added the 
incidental expenses up to the time and place of 
landing or arrival of goods. In Egypt, the value 
of certain articles, for purposes of assessment 
is determined by agreements between the Cus_ 
toms authorities and the principal merchants 
and in framing the tarifl' valuation the prices 
ruling at the time of determination are taken as 
a basis. In Japan, duty upon an article subject 
to an ad valorem duty is charged on the value 
thereof at the time of its arrival at the port 
of importation. In U.S.A., the basis of valua- 
tion is F.O.B. wholesale market value, plus all 
costs to the port of shipment. In New Zealand, 
the value of goods subject to an ad valorem duty 
is fair market value thereof, when sold for cash 


in the ordinary course of business for home 
consumption m the principal markets of the 
country from which the goods were exported, 
with ten per ceni. added to such fair market 
value. Exce})t in the case of goods assessable 
to duty on the tariff value basis, all goods impor- 
ted into British India and liable to an ad valorem 
duly are assessed on their real value as defined 
in section 80 of the Sea Customs Act. The 
method of assessment is on the basis of whole- 
sale cash price of an article. Wlien the whole- 
sale cash price of an article is not well-known or 
easily ascertainable in Bombay, duty is collected 
on the basis of cost of delivery or price at which 
goods of a given kind or quality could be de- 
livered at the place of importation in the ordinary 
course of business. In 1984, the definition of 
the term value, for purposes of assessment, 
was brought in conformity with that obtaining 
in British India and other countries. Section 
23 of the Hyderabad Customs Act of 1856 F. 
corresponds with section 80 of the Sea Customs 
Act. 

9. Section 16 of the Hyderabad Customs 
Act authorises the levy of the Customs duties 
in the State and specifies in a schedule the 
amounts to be levied ad valorem or accordirrg to 
weight. Our duties are of two kinds : specific 
or Rasbandi, that is, reckoned on weight or num- 
ber ; and ad valorem, reckoned on the value of 
merchandise. 

10, In the case of imports liable to an ad 
valorem duty, value of an article includes all 
incidental charges and railway freight up to the 
railway station or motor freight or cart-hire up 
to the frontier outpost. The value of goods 
booked from Bombay to Hyderabad is the 
value in Bombay, plus sales tax or Excise 
duty, if any, and railway freight up to the im- 
porting station. A large proportion of goixl.s on 
the frontier comes by road from centres like 
Sholapur and the value of ad valorem goods 
arriving from those centres includes Excise duty 
or Sales tax if any, and cart-hire or motor freight 
up to the frontier outpost. 


16 
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11. The value of goods imported direct from 
overseas would include shipping and other char- 
ges, British Customs duty paid in Bombay 
and Railway freight from Bombay to Hyder- 
abad. 

12. In the case of exports, the value of goods 
liable to an ad valorem duty is the value at the 
exporting station, plus Excise duty if any, 
as in the case of tobacco. 

18, Our exports mainly consist of agricul- 
tural produce which pays duty on the Rasbandi 
or specific system, and the rates fixed by Gov- 
ernment from time to time are generally on the 
prevailing market prices at the principal ex- 
porting centres. 

14. For the facility of collection by the offi- 
cial agency the Rasbandi duty has been prescribed 
for certain commodities that is, a definite amount 
of duty is fixed by Government on the actual 
weight of commodities such as cotton, 

Transit Doty. 

15. In the Treaty of 1802 there was a clause 
which forbade the imposition of transit duties 
by the State on all goods passing from British 
territories into H.H. the Nizam’s Dominions 
or vice versa. Along the maze of villages of the 
two territories wxiich arc inextricably interlaced 
on the border dutiable gootls other than salt, 
covered by passports about the origin of goods 
from village officials in Indian territory' are 
transported free of duty. Such gooils in transit 
are not sealed with Signotc scrappings, as in 
India, but are escorted bj' Customs Jawans 
to the nearest Customs centre on the other 
end of the border. The system of issuing Azmat 
dakhlas for the free passage of goods applies 
also to goods belonging to Indian enclaves 
which have to pass through a part of a 
protruding spur of the State territory. The 
same system applies, mutatis mutandis, to 
goods passing from one village of the State 
territory to another through a narrow strip of 
Indian territory. Small villages of Indian 
territory near the border have under cover of 
such passports, imported or exported goods out 

15 ^ 


of all proportions to their requirements or 
the capacity of their population. The modus 
operand! of the smugglers residing in the enclav- 
es w^as to accumulate stocks in villages along the 
border of the State or in isolated blocks of the 
State territory from which gram was conve- 
niently rushed over the border as soon as the 
local Customs official’s attention was diverted. 
In 1944, a very large stock of riec was seized in 
an isolated village, where no rice is grown or 
normally consumed. Customs officials generally 
get at the brains behind the smuggling which 
arrange for the transport of food grains from the 
State territory through paid hirelings who are 
known to have rushed across the border in 
head -loads with or without the collusion of 
officials, as a result of which public confidence 
dubious of food arrangements was said to have 
been shaken by the dreadful news of illicit exports. 
The position created by the existence of en- 
claves IS very complicated and adds enormously 
to the difficulties of the day-do-day Customs 
administration. 

16. Under the standstill arrangement, the 
present system of taxing goods meant for the 
the State at the various seaports, and again on 
their arrival in the State, has not undergone 
any change, with a view to bringing a long- 
sought relief to the consumers in Hyderabad. 
The Treaty of 1802 has conferred upon the State 
the right of importing foreign goods free of Bri- 
tish Indian duties. The continuance of status 
quo for a year would mean that the State could 
not break away from the old moorings of 5 
per cent, ad valorem and that our overseas goods 
would continue to be heavily taxed at the 
Indian Seaports and the proceeds credited to the 
Central Indian revenues. As the Government 
of India are willing “ to co-operate with Hyder- 
abad fully in regard to its import and export 
trade,” it is anticipated that there will be deve- 
lopment of a sense of economic realism which is 
an essential counterpart to the growing senstj of 
political realism in tlie country. 

A. R. Chida, 
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LOWER SECONDARY EDUCATION MADE 
FREE. 

A Government Notification says : 

The Education Department of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government has passed orders to the 
effect that from the beginning of the current 
academic year no tuition fee is to be charged from 
the students of Government Middle Schools. 
Thus education up to the Lower Secondary 
Stage has also been made free like Primary 
education in the Dominion. 

EXEMPTION OF SALARIES FROM 
ATTACHMENT. 

A Notification issued by Information Bureau 
says ; 

Section 303 of the Hyderabad Civil Procedure 
Code has been amended by H.E.H. ’s Government 
so as to exempt the salaries and wages of the 
labourers and domestic servants from attach- 
ment to the extent of rupees one hundred. In 
case the monthly wage or salary exceeds hundred 
rupees but is less than two hundred, the first 
hundred rupees are non -attachable, and only 
one half of remainder of such wage or salary 
could be attached. Provision has also been 
made for temporary exemption of one year 
after two years’ continuous attachment. 

ANTI-CORRUPTION. 

A Hyderabad Government notification says : — 

During the year of 1356 F. the Anti-Corrup- 
tion Department registered 69 cases of bribery 
out of which 82 were placed before the Special 
Tribunals. 

During the month of Aban the Special Tri- 
bunals passed judgments in four cases, convict- 
ing all the accused. In two of these cases the 
accused were sentenced to two months Rigorous 
Imprisonment in each while the other two 
resulted in conviction of one month’s Rigorous 
Imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 50 in each case. 


The convicts included two Watandars. The 
Revenue Department has been requested to 
take steps ,for attachment of their Vatans. 

The following olVicials were involved in the 
69 cases brought before the Special Tribunals 
during the year 1856 F. 

Supply Assistants 2, Tahsildars 4, Naib 
Tahsildars 1, Taluqa Commercial Officer 1, 
Supply Clerks 3, Girdawars 11, Patels and 
Patwaris 15, Members of local units 9, Textile 
Inspector 1, Head Constable of Police 1, 
Police Constable 1. 

Out of the 49 officials mentioned above the 
following 19 received conviction in 28 cases. 

Supply Assistants 2,“ Tahsildars 2, Naib 
Tahsildar 1, Supply Clerk 1, Girdawars 2, 
Patels and Patwaris 4, Textile Inspector 1, 
Police Constable 1. 

The number of cases which are at present 
under trial in various Special Tribunals is given 
below. 

The General Special Tribunal 10, Special 
Tribunal, Medak Suba 5, Gulbarga 6, Aurang- 
abad 5, Warangal 2. 

PETROL ONLY TO ESSENTIAL 
SERVICE. 

A notification issued by the Hyderabad Informa- 
tion Bureau dated 20th November, 1 947, says : — - 

Owing to transport difficulties petrol is not 
arriving m the Dominions even in its subnormal 
quantities. Under the circumstances petrol can- 
not be supplied to the public m full quantity 
even on production of countersigned coupons, 
receipts, etc. 

It has, therefore, been decided that only 
essential services should receive petrol in limited 
quantities on production of countersigned 
coupons and receipts, etc., along with a certi- 
ficate issued by Secretary, Petrol Rationing 
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Board who has been empowered by the Govern- 
ment in this behalf, showing therein the quantity 
to he supplied by dealers. 

The holders of such countersigned coupons, 
receipts, etc., who have obtained e certificate 
from the Secretary, Petrol Rationing Board, 
will be able to obtain petrol only from specified 
dealers. 

RADIO TRANSMITTERS FOR POLICE. 

An interesting demonstration of the working 
of Radio transmitters, which will be installed 
at the Police Head-quarters in various dist- 
ricts of the Dominion as well as at important 
Police Stations in Hyderabad and Secunder- 
abad, was given by the City Police at Pctla 
Bnrj in the presence of Nawab Zain Yar Jung 
Bahadur, Deputy Prime Minister and Nawab 
Deen Yar Jung Bahadur, Director-General of 
Police, at whose inititiave the administration 
has taken this progressive step. 

Enquiries made by the United Press of India 
reveal that with the installation of these trans- 
mitters the Police administration at the Head- 
quarters will be able to maintain the closest 
touch with the happenings in the districts and 
it will consequently lead to greater eflicicney 
in the Police force, whose foremost and primary 
duty IS to maintain peace and tranquillity. 

Major Khaja Moinuddin, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of City Police in charge of Petla Burj, 
who had arranged the demonstration, explained 
in detail the working of the sets to the guests 
invited on the occasion. The Staff entrusted 
with tlie operation of these sets, which is under- 
going SIX weeks’ training under expert instruc- 
tors, was complimented by Nawab Zain Yar 
Jung Bahadur on having attained proficiency 
in such a short time. 

HYDERABAD SALES TAX. 

We said in our last issue that the Hyderabad 
Sales Tax came into effect from October 1, 
1947. This information was based on the 
Commerce. We now understand on reliable 


authority that the Sales Tax came into force 
in Hyderabad State with effect from December 
1, 1947. 

BLACK-MARKET PENALTY. 

A merchant was fined, in England, reecntl} , 
£. 25,000 and was ordered to pay 1,000 Guineas 
costs for selling onions and pears above control 
price. 

MEN-DAYS LOST ON ACCOUNT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

It* has been estimated that 89,000,000 meii- 
days were lost after the first World War whereas 
0,000,00(i men-days have been lost till now after 
the Second World War. 

HOUSE-BUILDING IN BRITAIN. 

15,000 houses were built m Britain OcIoIkt, 
1947, and 297,000 houses were eomplctcd m 
Britain by the end of October, 1947, after World 
War II 

NATIONALISATION OF RAILWAYS. 

The British Government has announced that 
British Railways will be nationalised with 
effect from .January, 1948. 

ELECTRIC TRAINS FOR CALCUTTA. 

(^alcutta IS to have eleetrie trams very soon. 
A scheme which is estimated to cost Rs. .'50 
erorcs has already been drawn up. The pro- 
posed electric train service will comiect Dum, 
Jessore Road, Cossipore Road and Chitporc 
railway yard junction. 

CO-ORDINATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
FINANCE. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies and 
Director of Agricultural Marketing and Rural 
Finance in Bombay has been appointed as the 
Registrar-tileneral of Money-lenders for th<‘ pur- 
poses of the Bombay Money-lenders Act, 1946, 
which came into force recently. 

THE HIRAKUD PROJECT. 

The Government of India has decided to 
implement forthwith the Hirakud Dam Project 
on the Mahanadi. The Central Waterways 
Irrigation and Navigation Commi.ssion, which 
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made the preliminary investigation of the scheme, 
will undertake the construction of the project 
AS agents of the Government of Orissa. 

NATIONALISATION OF BANKS IN 
AUSTRIA. 

Australian trading banks have issued a High » 
Court writ seeking to restrain the Federal Trea- 
surer and the Commonweath Bank from taking 
action under the Banking Bill which provides 
for the naionalisation of banks, should the Bill 
be passed by the Parliament. The defendants 
have been allowed 10 days to enter an appear- 
ance. 

THE KRISHNA -PENNAR PROJECT. 

Preliminary investigation of the Knshna-Pen- 
nar Irrigation Project has been sanctioned by 
the Madras Government. The scheme, when 
completed, is estimated to bring under culti- 
vation about two million more acres of land 
and carry irrigation facilities as far south as 
South Arcot district, in addition to serving 
the Ceded Districts. 

THE METTUR PROJECT. 

Work in connection with the extension of 
distribution under the Mettur Hydro-Electric 
system (to Kumbakonam, Mayavaram and Chi- 
dambaram taluks) has been sanctioned by the 
Madras Government. The work is expected 
to cost initially lls. 24.7 lakhs and anothe*r 
Rs. 27 lakhs in the course of eight years. 

ERSATZ TEA GERMAN INVENTION. 

Tea-lovers are offered as a “ special treat ” 
in an advertisement by a well-known Berlin 
firm, a “ Genuine Blackberry tea, in taste, aroma 
and in golden colour, indistinguishable from 
real Chinese tea.” The imitation tea is twice 
fermented in the Chinese fashion and is claimed 
by the advertisement to be the prmliiet of th<‘ 
latest scientific research. 

Another ” ersatz ” product just on the market 
is a ” Camebert ” cheese produced at Senfent- 
berg. French cheese-making methods are used. 


Two German firms have developed production 
of a fuel made of peat and mud, which, they 
claim, generates more heat than soft coal 
briquettes. They intend to develop their pro- 
duction methods, further and hope to reach a 
level of 80 to 85 tons of ” ersatz ” coal a day, 
the (ierman News Service in the British zone 
reports. 

INDIA’S DOLLAR SOURCES. 

The FAO study gave the following figures 
of India’s dollar resources Immediate 
$. 140.000.000 ; other : 804,000,000 ; monthly de- 
ficit : .$ 15,000,000. 

The immediate resources will pay for all im- 
ports for nine months, the others for 20 months. 
The monthly food imports arc $ 0,000,000. 
The immediate resources will paj’ for food for 
23 mouths, the f>thers for 00 months. 

EXPORT OF WHEAT FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Eiuhty Ships Enoaoed. 

More than 80 ships have already been engaged 
to carrv the export surplus from this year’s 
bumper Australian wheat harvest, according 
to the Australian Board. The* crop is estimated 
at lictweeii 220 million and 230 million bushels. 

After the needs of Britain and India have 
been met. efforts will he nuule to supply France, 
Belgium, .Norway, Sweden. Denmark, Italy 
and the South American countries, the amiouncc- 
ment said. 

HUNDUSTAN AIRCRAFT FACTORY 
MAY BE NATIONALISED. 

The (Government of India proposed to deve- 
lop the Hindustan Aircraft factory, as a luitional 
orgjinisalion, stated Dr. Shyama Prasad Miikher- 
ji, Minister for Industry and Supply, addressing 
the Hindustan Aircraft Employees’ Associa- 
tion, 

Dr. Mukherji said that in future budding up 
of India, the factory was bound to play a very 
mportant role. 
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Dr. Mukherji announced that Mr. W. C. Casse 
General Manager of the Factory, had resigned. 

Referring to the grievances of the employees, 
the Minister said the Board at its meeting on 
the last two days had discussed the question 
of dearness allowance, and decided to incur 
further expenditure of Rs. 8 lakhs per annum ; 
Finances permitting a regular programme of 
building houses for the employees would be 
be taken up. 

HOUSE ACCOMMODATION AND 
STAMP FEES. 

The Sind Government have imposed stamp 
duty of Rs. 2 on all applications as well as 
appeals made to the rent controller for housing 
accommodation . 

HONORARY CO-OPERATIVE 
ORGANISERS. 

The Government of Bombay have ajipointcd 
sixty District Honorary Organisers of Co-opera- 
tive Societies in the three Divisions of the Pro- 
vince, for the period ending June .80, 1048. 

INDIAN FOOD MINISTERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE. 

Finance Minister opposes Increase in Pro- 
curement Price. 

The Finance Minister explained the financial 
implications of decontrol and increase in procure- 
ment prices. He pointed out that an increase of 
one rupee per maund in the price to be paid to 
the cultivator would mean an expense of 18j 
crores to the Provincial Governments assuming 
an annual internal procurement of Rs. 50,000,000 
tons ; while an increase of 20 points in the cost of 
living would saddle the Central Government with 
an additional 6 crores of rupees by way of 
dearness allowance. It would also have serious 
effects on provincial budgets and industrial 
costs. 


RICE POSITION IN MADRAS. 

Largest quantity jjrocured. 

There has been further improvement in the 
procurement position. Procurement for the 
week ending October, 80, exceeded 48,000 tons — 
19,000 tons more than the figure for the pre- 
vious week. This was the largest quantity so 
far procured m a single week this year. 

INDIA’S PLAGE IN SHIPPING WORLD. 

Although it is understood that the India 
Government’s shipping policy announced 
recently does not affect the British owned com- 
panies operating in Indian waters, much inter- 
est has been aroused in shipping and financial 
circles here. 

Commenting that the policy involves a semi- 
State control of Indian shipping, the “ Financial 
Times ” correspondent points out that the aim 
IS to enable India to secure her “ rightful place ” 
among the world’s maritime nations, for which 
it was necessary for the Indian Government 
to have an effective voice in shaping their ship- 
ping policy. 

The intention of the plan is, says the corres- 
pondent, to encourage the flow of private capital 
to the shipping services and to eliminate un- 
healthy competition between Indian companies 
and private monopolies. 

Interest-free Loan to U.N.O. 

The United States has tentatively offered to 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
an interest-free loan of up to $ 65 million to 
finance the construction of a permanent U.N. 
headquarters in mid-town, New York City. 

Jamshedpur Iron and Steel Production. 

The total approximate production of iron and 
steel at the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jam- 
shedpur, during the month of October, 1947^ 
was : Pig iron 86,200 tons; steel ingots 75,100 
tons and finished steel 55,400 tons. 
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GERMAN TECHNICAL EXPERTS FOR 
INDIA. 

An agreement has been reached between 
India and the British Government for some 40 
German technical experts to visit India in 
the near future. They will include experts 
in locomotive building, radio, chemical and 
steel industries. 

INDIAN CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

The eighth Annual General Meeting of the 
Indian Chemical Manufacturers Association will 
be held in Madras on the 29th November. 
Dr. K. A. Hameed, President of the Association, 
will preside over the meeting. 

PAKISTAN SCIENTIFIC MAN-POWER 
COMMITTEE. 

The Government of Pakistan has decided to 
set up a Scientific Man-power Committee to take 
stock of the technical and scientific talent avail- 
Able to meet Pakistan’s requirements in per- 
sonnel. Dr. Nazir Ahmad, formerly a member 
of the India Tarifl’ Board, is likely to be its 
Chairman. 

CHINA SHIPPING 

China, which did not have a single ocean- 
going ship at the end of the war, now possesses 
1,179 ocean-going and 2,188 river vessels aggre- 
gating slightly over 950,000 tons. The Chinese 
Government is now considering the use of 
Japanese reparations for constructing a large 
shipyard. 

RUHR COAL MINES. 

France, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Holland 
will be given a direct voice in all Ruhr coal 
mines where their nationals have over 50 per 
cent, interest. This decision, taken under a 
new Anglo-American ruling, was made after 
protests by these countries against the recently 
concluded Anglo-American plan for Ruhr coal 
production which provided for increased (ierman 
participation in the management of the mines. 

LABOUR-CAPITAL AGREEMENT 

A scheme aimed at stepping up the progres- 
sively diminishing steel output at Jamshedpur 


ha.s been agreed upon by Mr. J. R. 1). Tata and 
Mr. John, President of the Tata Workers Union. 
The scheme, which took efTcct from 1st October, 
1947, mollifies the new wage structure and, ac- 
cording to it, all departments are to receive a 
uniform bonus, calculated on the average pro- 
duction of finished steel for which a target of 
61,200 tons per month has been fixed. This 
arrangement is subject to revision in the event 
of any modification or addition to the existing 
plant’s production capacity. 

COMPENSATION TO LOCAL BODIES. 

The Government of Madras have decided to 
continue the payment of c'ompensation to local 
bodies for 1947-48 for the loss sustained as a 
result of the limitation of the maximum amount 
of Profession Tax to Rs. 50 per annum. 

ENHANCED LOCAL FUND CESS IN 
BOMBAY. 

A local fund cess of three annas will be levied 
on every rupee of land revenue in the Dharwar 
District with retrospective elfcct from October, 
16, 1947. 

COTTON EXPORT FROM PAKISTAN. 

The Government of Pakistan has decided that 
exports of raw cotton will continue to be allowed 
without quantitative restriction to all permis- 
sible destinations for the cotton year ending 
August .81, 1948. 

Exporters who desire to participate in the 
trade should apply to the Export Trade Con- 
trollers at the ports or at the land frontiers 
m Pakistan in the prescribed form for a formal 
licence. 

WORKING OF PROHIBITION. 

A report on the working of prohibition in the 
districts of Anantapur, Bellary, Kurnool, Cud- 
dapah, Salem, Coimbatore, Chittoor and North 
Arcot during August, states that the to*tal 
number of cases detected in these eight districts 
during the month was 2,252 as against 2,256 in 
the previous month. The number of cases of 
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imuggling of liquor and intoxicating drugs 
decreased. A large number of addicts conti* 
nued to visit border shops for drink. 

There was a further increase in the number of 
coffee and tea stalls in all the prohibition dis- 
tricts and these wqre popular among ex-addicts. 
The amount saved in hundi collections during 
the month was Rs. 18,469 making up a total of 
Rs. 1,18,048 till the end of August. In the four 
districts of Salem, Coimbatore, Chittoor and 
North Arcot, jaggery of the value of Rs. 18.18 
lakhs was produced till the end of August. 

INDO-BRITISH AVIATION. 

The Government of India is working out a 
scheme for the setting up of a (juasi-public 
corporation for running an air service between 
India and the United Kingdom. 

SHORT-TERM LOANS FOR WEST 
PUNJAB INDUSTRIES. 

The West Punjab Government has set apart 
Rs. 6 crores for advancing short-term loans to 
the industrialists of the Province who have been 
inconvenienced because of madeipiate banking 
facilities. 

INDO-BURMA AIR SERVICE. 

The Indian National Airways have inaugurated 
their first daily service from the Dominion of 
India to Burma, A Viking aircraft recently 
left Calcutta for Rangoon carrying a good-will 
message from the Director of Civil Aviation in 
India. 

ALL-INDIA EXHIBITION AT JAIPUR. 

The Government of Jaipur is organising an 
All-India Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
in Jaipur City for a month starting from 1st 
December, 1947. A Committee of olficiuls and 
non-onicials, with Mr. Daulatmal Bhandari, 
Development Minister, as Chairman, has been 
appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 

The President of the Constituent Assembly of 
India has appointed an Expert Committee with 


Mr. 'N. R. Sarkar as Chairman and Mr. V. S. 
Sundaram and Mr. M. V. Rangachari, Deputy 
Secretary, Ministry of Finance, as members, to 
examine and report on tlie financial provisions 
to b(‘ included in the new constitution of India. 

BRITISH IRON & STEEL PRODUCTION. 

According to statistics released by the British 
Iron and Steel Federation, the U.K steel out- 
put in September, 1947, was at the annual rate of 
18,81.1. 000 tons, compared with 12,978,000 tons 
a year in August and 12,402,000 tons hi Septem- 
ber, 1946. Pig-iron production was at the rate 
of 7,805,000 tons a year, compared with 7,660,000 
tons in August, 1947. and in September, 1946. 

EIRO-BRITISH TRADE AGREEMENT. 

Britain and F^irc have reached agreement on 
practical measures to increase the mutual ex- 
change of goods, to strengthen the balance of 
payments position m the sterling area, and to 
redu(*c dollar requirements. The agreement 
provides for the supply of coal from Britain to 
Eire next year and the increased supply to 
Fhre of otlier industrial and agricultural require- 
ments and re\’ision of prices for agricultural 
products. 

INDO-PAKISTAN CUSTOMS 
AGREEMENT. 

Consequent on an agreement reached between 
the two Dominions goods shipped from India 
to Pakistan and vice versa are to be exempted 
from customs duties. In implementation of 
this understanding, the Government of India 
has decided that all goods imported from, or 
exported to, a port in Pakistan shall, in future, 
be treated as goods imported from, or exported 
to, a customs port in India. These facilities 
do not, however, extend to goods first imported 
into Pakistan without payment of duty, from 
any country other than India and then shipped 
to an Indian port. 

FRANCE-AUSTRALIA WHEAT PACT. 

France and Australia have signed a wheat 
agreement under which Australia will ship 
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270,000 tons of wheat to France beginning by 
the end of November, it was confirmed ia Paris 
on Thursday. France is to pay for the wheat in 
pounds sterling at the equivalent of the American 
price of 100 dollars per ton. 

U.S. TOBACCO PRICES. 

The U.S. Agriculture Department officials 
have predicted that the loss of the British market 
would substantially affect U.S. tobacco prices 
and might force Government to step up its 
tobacco buying programme to support prices at 
90 per cent, of parity. 

MAN-MADE WEATHER POSSIBLE. 

A Chicago meteorologist, F. W. Reichelderfer, 
predicts that producing of man-made weather 
will be possible soon. He told newsmen: 
“ The day is approaching when we will be able 
to end droughts, destroy hurricanes, dry up 
deluges, change climates and make every State 
a California.” 

Already rain-production by bombardment of 
clouds with chemicals has been achieved under 
certain conditions. 

FOREIGN OWNED ASSETS IN U.S. 

Foreign-owned assets in the United States are 
estimated to have been worth 14,900 million 
dollars as at the end of June, 1947. Even allow- 
ing for shrinkage since then, the total is still 
believed larger than the 12,738,700,000 dollars 
shown by a U.S. Treasury survey as of June, 
1941. 

UNBORN BABY GIVEN PART IN FILM. 

An unborn baby is being given a part in a new 
Hollywood film. The film, starring Margaret 
O’brien calls for scenes showing her at the age of 
ten. 

Owing to the necessity for advance prepara- 
tions, the studio is seeking a mother-to-be who 
will lend her baby for this role. Another un- 
born child has a trans- Atlantic air passage 
booked for it. 


RATIONING IN CANADA. 

Canada’s last rationed food commodities,, 
sugar and molasses, have been made ration-free. 

WORLD FOOD COUNCIL MEETING. 

The World Food Council which will hold its 
first formal meeting, is expected to consider the 
problem of feeding gram to live-stock during the 
present eri.sis, the need for fertilizers and farm 
machinery to make the 1948 harvest as large as 
possible, and the effect of exchange difficulties 
on world distribution of food and agricultural 
supplies. 

BRITAIN’S ECONOMY. 

According to the White Paper presented at 
Washington in June, 1945, during the negotiations 
for American loan, the war-time losses were 
computed as follows : — 


(In million) 

£. 


Destruction of land 

i,5oa 

Destruction of ships cargo 

700 

Sales of external investments, gold, 


etc., at current rates 

5,100 

Total . . 

7,300 


Britain’s total pre-war wealth has been com- 
puted to be £. 80,000 million at 1945 prices and 
this means that virtually speaking about 25 per 
cent, of the wealth of the nation has been des- 
troyed by the war. 

LOST FORTUNE COMES TO LIGHT. 

Fart of Kruger Millions ” found. 

A portion of one of the world’s great lost 
fortunes, the fabulous Kruger Millions, is claimed 
to have been found by a Johannesburg man,. 
Mr. H. J. Lessing. 

Mr. Lessing declares he found a map stitched 
into the cover of a heavily tooled Bible his father 
gave him shortly before he was killed in the 
South African War. 
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Recently when liolidaying near the Swaziland 
border, between Johannesburg and Lourcenco 
Manjucs, the territory shown on the map, he 
and a friend motored to the marked spot and 
began digging. 

Lessing says : “ My pick struck something 
metallic and as we began to dig we uncovered 
five rusted and broken ammunition boxes filled 
with Kruger sovereigns and other coins and 
rotten Kruger banknotes. The boxes and their 
contents which would (piilc easily buy several 
motor ears are now in a Johannesburg bank. 

The Kruger millions disappeared m May, 1900. 
as Lord Roberts marched on Johannesburg. 
Kruger, the Transvaal President was believed to 
have loaded the bullion on a special train for 
Lourence Marques. 

The story was suiiported by a British exam- 
ination of the Johannesburg Chamber of Mines 
records which showed a deficit of £. 2,024,278. 

Kruger is known to have spent only £. 80,000, so 
the remainder is thought to be buried in the 
Veldt. 

The South African Government is likely to 
claim any bullion recovered as “ Treasure Trove.” 

CASUALTIES IN SECOUND WORLD 
WAR. 

Over 15,000,000 military personnel of the 
main belligerents were killed or missing in the 
late war, according to an estimate by the United 
.States Secretary of State, Mr. Marshall. 


The heaviest losses were Russian (7,500,000) 
killed or missing followed by Germany (2,850,000, 
China (2,200,000) and Japan (1,506,000). The 
United Kingdom’s losses have been given as 
805,700, the rest of the Commonwealth 146,800 
and U.S. 295,904. No civilian casualties were 
estimated. Mr. Marshall, who gives the figures 
In an article written for the KncyelopTdia 
Britannica, opines that this might be a decisive 
blow in the opening of moves of any future war. 

650 MILLION NEW BOOKS IN RUSSIA 
SINCE WAR. 

'rhirty-tliree thousand book titles totalling 
644,000,000 copies have been published in the 
U.S.S.R. in the two post-war years. This year 
average book edition is about 20,000 copies, 
which exceeds the pre-war average. 

Notwithstanding the destruction of the paint- 
ing and publishing industry m the Ukraine 
and White Russia, more than 62,000,000 have 
been issued m the Ukraine and 11,000,000 in 
White Russia. 

About one-third of all the book titles deal 
with political and economic subjects and one- 
quarter are scientific. Interest m technical 
literature has increased ; in great demand are 
also books on agriculture, including the works 
of outstanding Russian scientists, descriptions 
of improved farming methods evolved by rural 
stakhanovites, and manuals for tractor and 
combine harvester drives. 
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Personalities 


Mr. R. K. Nehru. 

Mr. R. K. Nehru, at present Communica- 
tions Secretary, Government of India, is ex- 
pected to join the Indian Kmbassy staff in Wash- 
ington as Councillor in succession to Mr. B. R. 
Sen. 

Sir Shri Ram. 

Sir Shri Ram has' been appointed lionorary 
Trade Adviser to the Ministry of Food to advise 
it on its purchases of foodgrains from abroad, 
prices to be paid and other connected matters. 

Mr. G. E. Orley. 

Mr. G. K. Orley, representative of Foreign 
Traders Association in U. S., has arrived in 
Karachi to discuss the possibilities of opening 
a net-work of textile, jute and other industries 
in Pakistan. 

Mr. G. W. St. John. Turner, 

Mr. C. W. St. John Turner has been appointed 
Officeer on Special Duty in the Ministry of 
Finance, Government of Pakistan. 

Sir J. C. Ghosh. 

Sir J. C. Ghosh, Director of the Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, has been appointed Director- 
General of Industry, Government of India. 
He will go to Delhi on November 18. 

The Council of the Institute, at an extra- 
ordinary meeting yesterday, generally approved 
the scheme for the development of aeronautical 
engineering prepared on the basis of the re- 
commendations of the Technical Advisory Board 
for Aeronautics and resolved to place it before 
the Government for necessary action. 


Major P. M. Kaul. 

The (Government of India have agreed to- 
lend the ser\iees of Major P. M. Kaul, of the 
Office of the Director-General, Health Services, 
who has been offered an appointment by the 
Interim Commission of the World Health Orga- 
nization. 

Major Kaul has left for Geneva where he will 
receive a short period of training in the epide- 
miology division of the Interim Commission 
and will then be posted to Singapore as Director 
of Epidemiology Intelligence Station of W.II.O. 

Sir Stanley Reed. 

Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., M.P., former Edi- 
tor of the Times of Indio, will shortly be in 
India on a brief visit. 

Ml . Law ie Shaffi. 

Mr. Laurie Shalfi has been appointed Acting 
Trade Commissioner for Pakistan m New York^ 

Mr. ir. Zarnari. 

Mr. W. Zaman, will represent the Pakistan 
Government at the forthcoming International 
Wheat Conference at Havana. 

Mr. Colin Grant Clark. 

Mr. Colin Grant Clark, Under-Secretary of the 
Department of Labour and Industry, Queens- 
land, Australia and authority on national in- 
come, has been invited by the Government of 
India for consultationon India’s economic future. 

Mr. R. R. S ixena. 

India will be represented at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Ecortomic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East by Mr. Saxena, of the Ministrjr 
of External Affairs. 
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SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR THE 
WEEK ENDING THURSDAY. 27TH DAI, 
1857 F. (‘^7TH NOVEMBER. 1947). 

General Remarks. 

WEATHER. 

The weather was bracing. Nights were cold 
And slightly dewy. 

Compareci to their respective normals (27 
years), the following talinis recorded a deficiency 
of rainfall : — Khuldabad ( — 11"), (Aurangabad 
District), and Hingoli ( — 8"), (Parbhani District). 

Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the currrent agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows ; - 



Average 

Departure 

— 

(present 

Normal 

from 


season) 

(27 yrs.) 

normal 

5.W. Monsoon . . 

82.74" 

25.57" 

-f . 17" 

N.E. Monsoon . . 

1.49" 

2.78" 

- 1,29" 

Total 

84.23" 

28.85" 

1 

h5.88" 

CROPS. 


Sugarcane crop being cut in parts. 

Kharif harvest still proceeding in some areas. 

Reaping of abi continues. 

Rabi fair, requires rain in a large area of Bhir 
•and in few tracts of Gulbarga and Osmanabad. 
Wheat suffered d'ue to lack of moisture in few 
places oj Farbhani and Bhir. Jawar attacked 
by bisects in a small area of Baichur. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK. 

Tabi lands are being prepared in parts. 

Water and fodder generally available. Cattle 
health normal. 


GRAIN MARKET. 

Average retail prices of grains in seers per 
O.S. Rupee were : — 


Grain 


Wheat 


Present 
j week 

Last 

week 

1 

! 12 

2 


Correspond 
ing week 
lat years 


2i 


Rice 


3 


8 


W. Jawar 


n 


5 


5 


Y. Jawar 


5i 


51 


51 


Note. This report is based on 80 out of 105 (76 
per cent.) weekly reports received on 
due date (details in Col. 8, page 4). Taluq- 
dar’s attention drawn to the portions 
italicised. 

THE HYDERABAD STATE BANK. 

Results for 1856 F. (1946-47). 

A Government Notification says : — 

The net profits of the Hyderabad State Bank 
for the year ended 80th Aban, 1856 F., includ- 
ing the sum of Rs. 74,448-7-9 brought forward, 
amounted to Rs. 18,68,632-6-2. The Board of 
Directors at their meeting held on the 27th Azur, 
1857 F., decided to distribute this amount as 
follows ; To payment of a Dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent, per annum free of tax Rs. 8,75,000 ; 
to Reserve Fund Rs. 10,00,000; to Taxation 
Reserve Rs. 8,05,000 ; to Bonus to Staff 
Rs. 1,10,000 ; and to carry f o r w a r d 
Rs. 78,632-6-2. 



HYDERABAD STATE BANK, HYDERABAD -DECCAN, WEEKLY POSITION AS ON 21ST DAI, 1357 FAElI. 
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Includes Government Balances at H. O. 0,S. Rs. 92,20,845 11 10 

B.G. Rs. 4,70,65,885 6 8 
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HYDERABAD COAL STATISTICS. 


COJXIKHIKM 

Purtu-ularis _ Total 

Kotlm- Tandur 

jriuliuni j I 



Tons 

Cwt. Ttais. 

Cwt Tons. 

September, 


1 

! 

1947. 




Production . . 

, 70,128 

i 1 26,491 

i 1 

12 96,619 

l^esputchcs . 

59,860 

i j 

15 1 17,«2;i 

i 1 1 

2 77,68.) 


The quantity ol* coal actually despatched from 
the C’ollienes to concerns that are within the 
Dominions is T. i3‘2, 119-1), ami to concerns that 
are outside the State is T. 4.5, 564-8. 


1 Col.I.lKllIKS j 

Purtu’ultti's I ~ , j Total 

j Kotha- I Tandur 
I (tudium 


Tons. Cwt.l Tons. Cwt. Tons C’wt 
Octohn ,1947 | 

Prodiiclion . 72,185 0 j 20,875 12 W3,0(50 12 

l)t!spatfln^s . . 70,4-12 10 | 18,845 12 89,288 8 


The (juantity of coal actually despatched from 
the Collieries to concerns that are within the 
Dominions is T. 33, 481-2 and to concerns that 
are outside the State is T, 55, 807-9. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE VALUE OF 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES OF IMPORT & 
EXPORT DURING THE 11 MONTHS OF 
1356 F. 



Value 

Value 

Commodity 

1356 F. 

1355 F. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Imports. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Piece-goods 

6,51,61,000 

6,49,57,000 

Yarn 

1,9.5,70,000 

1,92,84,000 

Silk 

21,64,000 

20,90,000 

Sugar 

30,66,000 

12,22,000 

Fruit 

1,48,80,000 

1,29,24,000 

Betclnut 

68,73,000 

18,00,000 

Animals 

40,04,000 

32,16,000 

Brassware 

84,22,000 

.58,72,000 

Iron 

97,44.000 

68,68,000 

Timber 

8,71,000 

10,36,000 

Silver 

37,68,000 

8,28,000 

Gold 

1,3 4,89,000 

30,37,000 

Foodgrains 

2,18,12,000 

8,58,000 

Miscellaneous 

18,64,89,000 

14,49,86,000 

Total 

86,02,63,000 

27,04,28,000 

Exports. 



Foodgrains 

1 ,55,98,000 

4,26,82,000 

Cotton 

5,93,80,000 

6,56,73,000 

Linseed 

3,65,000 

40,68,000 

Til 

66,93,000 

86,46,000 

Groundnuts 

3,48,92,000 

7,81,81,000 

Castorseed 

74,48,220 

88,40,000 

Oils 

6,67,18,000 

5,56,88,009 

Indigo 

20,380 

31,200 

Timber 

21,33,000 

25,68,000 

Hides and skins 

26,36,000 

19,72,000 

Animals 

2,83,000 

26,69,000 

Miscellaneous j 

5,43,25,400 

5,02,38,000 


Total .. 25,01,92,000 


29,95,78,000 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
IN H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S 
DOMINIONS. 

I. GENERAL CONDITIONS 

1. During August, 1947, the Bullion Market 
showed a downward trend compared to last 
month while the wholesale commodity market 
still marked a rising tendency and the general 
index of wholesale prices in the City of Hyder- 
abad stood at 881 points in August, 1947, as 
against .356 in July, 1947, and 856 in June. 1947. 
The working class cost of living index number 
for the City of Hyderabad increased from 188 
points m July, 1947, to 140 points in August, 1947, 


thereby showing a rise of 2 points. 

II. PAPER CURRENCY & COINS. 

2. Gross Notes issued and Currency Beserve . — 
In October. 1947, the value of notes in gross cir- 
culation stood at Rs. 1,319.22 lakhs as against 
Rs. 4,876.26 lakhs in September, 1947, showing 
thereby a fall of Rs. 57 02 lakhs. The percent- 
age of cash reserve to gro.ss notes in circulation 
being 30.90 per cent, or a fall of 4.01 per cent, 
compared to the preceding month. 

The following table gives the comparative 
hgures of gross notes in circulation and the 
composition of the Reserve for October. 1947, 
September. 1947, and October, 1947. 


FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 




i COMPOSITION OF THE RESERVE 

Percent- 
age of 

Months 

Gros.s 
notes in 

! 

Gold 1 

Cash 

^ 1 

Securities 

cash Re- 
serve to 
gross notes 


circula- 

tion 

! 

1 

1 Silver 

1 


Govt, of 
India 

Nizam’s t 
Govt. 1 

in circula- 
tion 

October, 1947 

4819.22 

i 

i 

j 1050.82 

284.07 

2979.25 

5.07 

80.90 

September, 1947 . . 

4876.26 


1190.82 

806.11 

2874.25 

5.07 

34.21 

October, 1946 

4602.89 

' 

1284.49 

823.23 

2990.09 

55.07 

88.19 


During the month under report the Cash 
holdings in B.G. converted into O.S. as well as 
the cash holdings in O.S. declined by Rs. 140.00 
and Rs. 22.04 lakhs respectively compared to 
the last month. The value of the securities 
of Government of India increased by Rs. 105 . 00 
lakhs while that of H.E.H. the Nizam’s remained 


steady. 

3. Notes in circulation.— Of the total notes 
issued 98 per cent, went into active circul^,tion 
in October, 1947, as against 97 per cent, in Sep- 
tember, 1947. A contraction in note circulation 
to the extent of Rs. 86.17 lakhs or about 0.85 
per cent, also took place. 
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Absorption and contraction of currency to- with comparative figures for September,— 194r 

gether with their percentages for October, 1947, and October, 1946, are given below : 

FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


October, 1947 

September, 

1947 

October, 1946 

August, 1947 

July, 1947 

August, 1946 

4819.22 

4876.26 



4602.89 

4832.25 

4580.25 

4546.60 

4248.55 

4284.72 

4490 79 

4283 . 68 

4492.85 

4418.28 

— 86.17 

51.04 1 

4 46.58 

— 259.17 

— 226.87 

- 818.61 

— 0.85 

1 

4 1.19 

-J- 1.04 

— 5.76 

i 

— 4.79 

— 6.72 


4. Notes withdrawn , — The following table withdrawn from circulation, 
gives the value of notes of different denominations 

VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES 


Months 

Re. 1 

Rs. 5 

Rs. 10 

Rs. 100 

Rs. 1,000 

October, 1947 


8416.8 

8287.17 

10,812.4 

15,589.0 

September, 1947 


2764.7 

7094.5 

10,015.1 

8809.0 

1 

October, 1 946 

1 

8560.8 

2960.1 

6842.9 

1 

12,187.6 

4021.0 


The heavy withdrawal of one-Rupee notes 
continued for the reason noted previously. 

5. The Denmnination of Notes issued . — The 
value of notes of different denominations issued 
for circulation to the Hyderabad State Bank 
during the month under survey, the preceding 
month and the corresponding month of last 


year is noted below 

VALUE IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


Months 

Rs. 1 I 

Rs.5 

1 

Rs. 10| 

Rs. 100 

Rs. lOOO 

Oct. '47 


0.72 

50.05 ! 

150.58 

112.20 

Sep. '47 

.. i 

! 

20.11 

48.98 * 

110.80 

141.70 

Oct. '4fi 

52.80 

10.27 

82.02 

00.21 

57.80 
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6. CaiiM — {A) Gold Coins. — The value of 1947, and October. 1940, is as follows 
Gold Coins issued in October, 1947, September 

VAUIE IN O.S. RUPEES 


Months 

Ashrafi full 

Ashrafi half 

Ashrafi ^ 

Ashrafi ^ 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

October, 1947 

no 

18,200 

8 

488 

15 

465 

96 

1,586 

September, 1947 

45 

5,400 

77 

4,697 

147 

4,557 1 

1 

350 j 

5,600 

October, 1946 

121 

18,810 

18 

i 

728 

15 

435 

160 1 

1 

2,400 


(B) Rupees and Subsidiary Coins. — The fol- for the month of October 1947 and the corn- 

lowing table gives the value of coins issued, parative figures for the preceding month and 

coins withdrawn, and absorption of small coins the corresponding month of previous year. 


VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES 


Particulars 

Half- 

Re. 1 rupee 

Four- 

anna 

pieces 

Two- 

anna 

pieces 

One- 

anna 

pieces 

Pice 

Total 

Coins Issued 

i 






October, 1947 

. . <25 


' 

17 


48 

September, 1947 

.. j 



5 

4 

9 

October, 1946 

20 i 

123 

57 

46.5 

11.5 

258 

Coins Withdrawn 

i 






October, 1947 







September, 1947 . . 

i 

*• 


7.75 

1.5 

1 9.25 

October, 1946 



1 





III. BANKING STATISTICS 

7. Joint-stock Banks : Liabilities and Cash Hold- 
ings. — ^For the week ending 29th August 1947, the 
total liabilities and cash holdings of 24 reporting 
Joint-stock Banks (woriiing in H.E.H. the Nizam’s 

17 


Dominions) stood at Rs. 4264.14 lakhs and 
Rs. 610.55 lakhs respectively while the total 
value of advances made in the Dominions and 
the bills purchased and discounted amounted 
to Rs. 905.94 lakhs and Rs. 55.25 lakhs res* 
pectively. 
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8. Cash Balance of Government. — The cash 
Balance of Government with the Hyderabad 
State Bank and the (iovcrnment Treasuries on 
the last day of the month under survey amount- 
ed to Us. ‘282.50 and Us. 127.61 lakhs, respect- 
ively as again.st Us. 418.59 and Rs. 118.88 
lakhs respectively in the previous month. 

9. Co-operative Banks and Societies. — In the 
month of rej)ort the capital reserve of 19 re. 
porting eo-opcrative hanks stood at Ks. 15.15 
dakhs in August, 1947, while the value of de- 
posits and Joans held at the end of the month 
under report (from non-members and members 
in individual capacity, banks, societies and 

(Government) amounted to Us. 28.88 lakh.s. 

IV. PRICES. 

10. 14^/iolesale Prices in the City of Hyderabad. 
— Compared to July, 1947, the average index 
numbers of Cereals and Sugar remained unchang- 
ed at 28‘2and 185 points respectively in the month 
(Under report ; the average index numbers of 


Pulses and Other Food Articles advanced by 8 
and 29 points respectively, due mainly to ab- 
normal rise in Onions and Ghee, thereby bring- 
ing about an increase of 16 points in the index 
number of All Food grou|). 

Index nurnber.s of oil seeds, vegetable oil * 
budding materials and other raw and manu- 
factured articles shot up by 8, 14, 35 and 40 
points respectively. Index numbers of cotton 
manufactures and hides and skins, remained un* 
changed. The average index number of All 
Non-Food group shot up by 15 points eoraparetl 
to last month. 

The general index number for August, 1947, 
(on base August 1939—100) stood at 381 against 
366 in July, 1947, and 356 in June 1947. 

The following table compares the group indices 
of wholesale prices in the City of Hyderabad for 
August, 1947, and those for the preceding month 
and the same month of last year. 


(BASE AUGUST 1939- 100). 




Index numbers 

(-f) OR (— ) AS 


No. of 
items 




COMPARED WITH 

Groups 

August, 

1947 

i 

July, 

1947 

1 

August, 

1946 

July, 

1947 

! 

August, 

1946 



1 

Cereals 

10 

282 

282 

274 



4- 

8 

2 

Pulses 

6 

885 

882 

283 

1 

8 

4- 

52 

8 

Sugar 

2 

185 

185 

164 



+ 

21 

4 

Other food 

16 

461 

482 

291 

h 

20 

4- 

170 


ALL FOOD 

84 

875 

859 

276 

-f 

16 

4- 

99 

5 

Oilseeds 

5 

518 

505 

406 

-f 

8 

+ 

107 

6 

Vegetable oils 

4 

588 

524 

412 

-f 

14 

4- 

126 

7 

Raw cotton 

1 

250 

1 250 

218 



-f 

87 

8 

1 (.’otton manufactures 

5 

325 

1 825 

888 



-- 

8 

9 

Hides and skins . . . . | 

2 

847 

1 847 

482 



__ 

85 

10 

Building materials 

8 

259 

284 

287 

“h 

85 

4- 

82 

11 

Other raw and manufactured articles . . 

7 

809 

1 269 

216 

4- 

40 

4- 

98 


ALL NON-FOOD 

82 

889 

874 

825 

4- 

15 

-f 

64 

1 

1 

1 

GENERAL INDEX NUMBER 

66 

881 

866 

298 

4- 

15 

4- 

sa 
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The following graph shows the trend of general Hyderabad for the period March to August 1947^ 
index numbers of wholesale prices in the City of 



^ ^ ^ ^ 


11. Retail Prices. -Compared to last month 
the prices of Paddy, Whcst, Jawar, Bajra, 
Maize and Tuar appreciated while that of Ragi 
went down in the month of report. Prices of 
coarse Rice, Gram and Salt remained stationary. 

Retail prices of the ten main commodities in 
seers and chataks per O.S. Rupee with their 
index numbers are given in the following table. 


Ser- 


Base 

Prices for 

IVDKX Nos. 

ial 

No. 

ContinoditieN 

price 

Aug. 

1039 

Aug. 

1947 

July, 

1947 

Aug. 

1947 

July 

1947 

1 

Coarse rice 

7 - 3 

8 - 1 

8 - 1 

235 

285 

2 

Paddy 

14-12 

4 r -14 

4-15 

308 

200 

3 

Wheat 

7 - 5 

2 - 1 

2 - 2 

355 

344 

4 

Jawar 

10 - 0 

5 - 8 

5 - 4 

198 

100 

5 

Bajra 

10 - 8 

5 - 2 

5 - 3 

205 

202 

6 

Ra^i 

11 - 5 

6 - 0 

5-14 

180 

103 

7 

Maize 

10-18 

5 - 4 

5 - 8 

206 

197 

8 

Gram 

7-10 

2 - 4 

2 - 4 

380 

889 

9 

Tuar 

10 - 1 

2 - 9 

2-10 

803 

883 

10 

Salt 

GENERAL 

8-18 

5 - 7 

5 - 7 

162 

102 


INDEX No. 


i 


258 

254 


prices of the above commodities during the 
period March to August 194*7 is shown in the 
following graph : -- 
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V. BULLION MARKET 

12. Prices of Gold and Silver— The lowest 
and the highest prices of gold in August 1947, 
oscilhded between Ks. 129 and Rs. 182 per tola 
while those of silver ranged from Rs. 182 to 
185 per hundred tolas. 


Months 


March, 19*7 

April, 1047 

May, 1047 

June, 1047 

July, 1017 
August, 

1047 


VI. B.G. EXCHANGE RATES 

The B.G. highest buying and selling prices m 
August. 1947, stood at *Rs. 116-15-0 and Rs. 117 
as against Rs. 116-18-6 and Rs. 116-14-6 res- 
pectively in the last month. 


Gold PEtt tola 


Sjlvek per 

hundred TOI.AS 


Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Its. 

a 

P 

lis. 

a. 

P- 

Ils. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a 

P- 

126 

0 

0 

1.30 

0 

0 

184 

0 

0 

196 

0 

0 

127 

8 

0 

135 

0 

0 

192 

8 

0 

203 

0 

0 

134 

0 

0 

135 

8 

0 

104 

0 

0 

203 

0 

0 

IS.'i 

0 

0 

1,38 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

193 

0 

0 

132 

0 

0 

1,36 

0 

6 

185 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

120 

0 

<• 

132 

0 

0 

182 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 


Months 

Huyinc. 

Hell I NO 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 



Us. a. p. 

Rs a. |J. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

August, j 
1047 . .| 

116 18 0 

116 1.5 0 

116 It 6 

117 0 0 

July, i 

1047 .. 

116 12 6 

116 1.3 6 

116 13 6 

116 14 6 

August, 
1946 . 

1 

116 10 0 

116 11 0 

116 11 0 

116 12 0 


VII. SHARE MARKET 
14. The following statement gives the quota- 
tions for the Government promissory notes and 


for other shares on the last day of July and 
August, 1947. 


i 

Closino rates on 
the I.AST DAY OF 


Particulars 








July 1947 

August 

1947 


Rs. 

a 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Government Securities 







NG.P. 

105 

5 

0 

105 

5 

0 

Do 3 % . , 

102 

12 

0 

102 

12 

0 

Do 2i % 

100 

10 

0 

100 

10 

0 

Banking 

G. Raghunathmul Rank j 







(O.S. 100-50 pd.) 

.50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

Hyderabad Bank (O.H 50) 

51 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

State Bank (O.S. 100) 

127 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

Raihvays 







N.S. Railways 5% (O.S. 250) 

950 

0 

0 

950 

0 

0 

Do 6% do 

.509 

0 

0 

.509 

0 

0 

Te.etiles 







Azamjuhi Mills (O S. 100) 

307 

8 

0 

297 

0 

0 

D.B.R. Mills (B.G. 100) 

227 

0 

0 

227 

0 

0 

M.S.K. Mills (B.G. 10) old 

08 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

Osmanshahi Mills, (B.G. 100) 

310 

8 

0 

290 

0 

0 

R. B. Poona Mills (B.G. 100) 

106 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

Sugar 







Nizam Sugar Ord. (O.S. 25) 

50 

4 

0 

50 

4 

0 

Do (O.S. 25-15 pd.) 

Do Pref. (O.S. 25) 5% 

Do (O.S. 25-15 pd.) 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

4% . . 

18 

8 

0 

18 

8 

0 

Salar Jung Sugar (O.S. 50-35 pd.) 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Vhemicals | 







Bio-Chemicals (O.S. 10) 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Chem. & Ferts. (O.S. 50) 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

Chem. Pharints. (O.S. 25) 

22 

8 

0 

22 

8 

0 

Miscellaneous 







Allwyn Metals (O.S. 50) 

62 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

Do (O.S. 60-26 pd.) . . 

80 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Deccan Flour ..(O.S. 100) 

109 

0 

0 

109 

0 

0 

Hyd, Construction (O.S. 100) 

Do 6debt.% .. 

258 

0 

0 

256 

0 

0 

Hyd. Tannenea (O.S. 50-40 pd.) 

30 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

National Food (O.S. 10) 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Singareni Coll. (B.G.IO) 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Sirpur Paper (O.S. 100) 

185 

0 

0 

177 

0 

0 

Do (O.S. 100-50 pel.) . . 

124 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

Starch Products 

86 

0 

0 

85 

0 

<y 

Tai Clay (O.S. 100) 

95 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

Taj Glass (O.S. 10 ) old 

8 

12 

0 

7 

4 

0 

Vazir Sultan (O.S. 10) 

55 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

Veg. Products Old (B.G. 10) 

10 

4 

0 

10 

2 

0 
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VIII. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

15. Matches — During the month under re- 
port, the Match Factories working in H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions manufactured 15.1 thou- 
sands gross boxes thereby showing a fall of 7.4 
thousand gross boxes compared to the preced- 
ing month. 


19. Monthly Imports into and Exports from the 
Dominions . — The value of principal Commodities 
imported into and exported from the Dominions 
in July and August, 1947, is as follows : — 

IMPORTS 

VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES 


16. Cement — The output of cement m 
August, 1947, stood at 14.4 thousand tons as 
against 16.4 thousand tons in the corresponding 
month of previous year. 

17. Sugar — Due to off-season the produc- 
tion of sugar was not recorded. 


FIGURES IN THOUSANDS 


‘Commoditi<*s 


' 1 1 ( f- ) ou ( o 

Units j Aug., I •Iul\, Aug., I AS comparkd 
I 1947 i 1947 1946 I WITH 

I ! _ _ _ _ 

' ' ! i 

; I I July, 1 Aug.. 

' I I 1947 j 1946 


Matches . ^ 

Ci.B. 

1 15 1 22.5 ' 

19.9 j— 7 4 

Cement . . 1 

Tons 


16.4 ! . 

Sugar . . ! 

Cwts. 

j 14.4 1 .. ! 

1 

1 


IX. TRADE STATISTICS 


18. Monthly Import of Foodgrains into the 
City of Hyderabad. — Quantity of certain import- 
ant food articles imported during August, 1947, 
and the same month of last year into the City 
of Hyderabad (including Secunderabad) from 
British India, Indian States and from various 
places of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions is 
given below. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

1 

Commodities 

Total imports dur- 
ing (in PALLAS OF 

120 SRS.) 

August. 1 August, 
1947 1 1946 

1 

Wheat 

2,209 

9,648 

2 

Wheat flour 

.. 


8 

Paddy 



4 

Rice 

18,515 

24,758 

5 

Jawar 

54,595 1 

840 

6 

Bajra . . 1 

755 1 


7 

Ragi 



8 

Urad ..j 

6 i 

275 

9 

Gram 

5,595 ! 

8,490 

10 

Ghee (Maunds) 

802 1 

740 

11 

Tea 

1,227 j 

808 

12 

Sugar 

11,834 1 

4,790 


Seri- 

al 

Commodities 

August, 

.fuly, 

( t ) "r (-) 
as com- 

No. 


1947 

1947 

pared with 

__ 




July, 1947 

1 

Piece-goods . 

44,18 

65,80 

4 21,02 

2 

Yarn 

13,37 

21,08 

7,71 

8 

Silk 

95 

2,71 

1,76 

4 

Sugar 

2,44 

1,60 

84 

5 

Fruits 

11,32 

4,199 

8,67 

6 

Betel nuts 

5,22 

6,84 

1,12 

7 

Animals 

2,15 

2,61 

46 

8 

Bnvssware . . 1 

5,20 

1 13,22 

— 8,02 

0 

Iron 1 

9,68 

1 7,87 

i 1,61 

10 

Timber . . j 

12 

1 40 , 

18 

11 

Silver (Tolas) i 

4 

I 6 1 

2 

12 

Gold (Tolas) . . ! 

93 

98 1 


18 

Foodgrains . . | 

35,02 

48,03 

— 13,91 

14 

Miscellaneous 1 

1,70,55 

1,89,62 

- - 19,07 

15 i 

Salt . j 

6,30 

15,67 

— 8,31 

16 

Total . . 1 

3,07,88 

8,90,88 

— 88,50 

17 

Total corres- j 
ponding ! 

month of | 

last year 

2,68,84 1 

j 

2,68,09 1 

1 25 


EXPORTS 

VALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodities 

August, 

1947 

July, 

1947 

(-l-)or (— ) 
as compar- 
ed with 
July, 1947 

1 

Foodgrain.s . . 

8,17 

1,16 

+ 

7,01 

2 

Cotton 

78,36 

55,59 


22,77 

8 

Lmseed 

.. 

2 


2 

4 

Til 

2,86 

46 

-t- 

1,90 

5 

Groundnut , . 

38,26 

30,72 

-j- 

7,54 

6 

Castor seed . . 





7 

Oils 

61,89 

62,32 

__ 

43 

8 

Indigo 


1 

— 

1 

9 

Timber 

! 1,82 

1,01 

f 

81 

10 

Hides A skins 

1 4,48 

8,75 

+ 

83 

11 

Animais 

; 9 

11 


2 

12 

Miscellaneous 

j 34,86 

45,60 

1 

— 

11,38 


Total ,.j 

2,40,80 

2,00,74 j 

+ * 

40,06 


Total corres- | 






ponding 


j 




month of j 


1 




last year 

2.74,32 j 

2,74,41 1 

— 

9 
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X. COTTON STATISTICS cotton markets were closed during the month 

20. Cotton Prices — Due to off-season the under report. 


IAugust, 1947 July, 1947 June, 1947 August, 1946 July, 1946 June, 1946 


Particulars , 










Open- Clos- 

Open- 

Clos- 

Open- 

Clos- 

Open- 

Clos- 

Open- Clos- 

Open- 

Closing 

; ing ing 

ing 

mg 

mg 

mg 

mg 

mg 

mg mg 

mg 


! 1 

62 1 

65 

46 

58 

40 

45 

1 

, . ! 

45 

42 0 0 

Kapas . . , . . . 1 


* ' 

65 

62 

58 

58 i 

1 

61 

~50 0 ‘a 

Lint . . ' 

185 

136 

105 

121 

115 

118 

140 140 

117 

104 0 0 

•1 •• i 


1 - 


186 1 

168 

151 

145 150 

145 

152”8 0 


21. Cotton Export — Quantity of cotton (gin- 28. Cotton Manufactures. — During the monthi 

ned, pressed and unpressed and ungmned cotton) under survey, the total production of cotton 

exported by rail and road from the Dominions piece-goods manufactured by the Mills, working 

during August, 1947, and the corresponding in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions amounted to. 

month of last year is given in the following table. 84.0 lakh yards and 10.5 lakh lbs. as against 

KIGURES IN PALI.AS OF 120 SEERS 84.4 lakh yards and 10.8 lakh lbs. in the preced- 


j Jlv RAIL By HOAD 

VnrJety | ^ j 

lAiigust, Aufnist, August, I August, 
I 1947 194« 1947 . 104« 


(Hiincd <*otton , ' 

pressed . 37,654 | 26,364 1,660 I 1,992 

Unpressed ..| 8,676 | 287 | 848 

Unginned entton i ; 

(Kh]»is) . I 10,355 . . 108 ! 41 

Total . I 56,686 I 26,364 2,055 , 2,881 


22. Cotton Pressed—ln August, 1947, the gin- 
ning and pressing factories, working in the 
Dominions pressed 6.7 thousand bales of cotton 
as against 2 . 9 thousand bales and 1 . 2 thousand 
bales of cotton in the previous month and the 
corresponding month of last year respectively. 

Quantity 

Particulars pressed (m 

bales 400 lbs.) 


During August, 1947 . . 

6,685 

During July, 1947 

2,945 

During August, 1946 . . 

1.261 

Total since 1st September, 1946 . . 

190,261 

Total for the corresponding penod 


of last year 

208,487 


ing month. 

The quantity of cotton yarn spun in August, 
1947, stood at 18.5 lakh lbs. as against 18.4 
lakh lbs. in July, 1947, and 15.7 lakh lbs. in, 
August, 1946. 

Comparative statement showing the detail* 
of the above is given below : 

figurf:s in thousands 


.Seri-j 

al Particulars 

No ! 

Units 

August, 

1947 

July. 

1947 

August, 

1946 

1 j Cotton ptere- 
; goods 
(a) Gray and 
; bleached 
piece-goods 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

2758.6 

871.3 

2828.8 

906.5 

2867.8 

995.8. 

1 (b) Coloured 

1 piece-goods . 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

640.8 

178.0 

618.2 

172.8 

604.41 

161.8 

(c) Gray and 
bleached 
goods other 
than piece- 
goods 

Yds. 

Lbs. 




Total 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

8898.0 

1040.8 

8442.0 

1078.8 

8972. S 
1161.0 

2 Cotton yarn . . 

Lbs. 

1845.0 

1841.8 

1568.2 
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24. Min Conaumptim . — The quantity of 
cotton consumed (pressed and unpressed) by 
mills, working in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions increased from 16.07 lakh lbs. in July, 1947 
to 16.08 lakh lbs. in August, 1947. 

FIGURES IN THOUSANDS. 


COITON CONSUMED IN (-f-) OR ( --) AS 

J.BS. DURING 1 compared WITH 


Parti- 

culars 

— 

— 

- 

I 

1 



August, 

1947 

July, 

1947 

August, 

1946 

1 July. 

’ 1947 

1 August, 

1 1946 

•Cotton 

pressed 

! , 

1529 3 

i 

1528.2 

1 

1644 9 j 

^ 1 1 

113 6 

Cotton 

un- 

pre.ssed 

79.0 

79.7 

193.6 

— • 0.7 

1 114 6 

Total .. 

1608.3 

1607.9 

1838.5 

+ 0 4 

i~2J-10.2 


XI. TRANSPORT STATISTICS. 


25. Railways — During the month under sur- 
vey, the approximate total earnings of B.G. and 


M.G. combined stood at Rs. 40.85 lakhs as 
againt Rs. 42.86 lakhs m the last month. 

The goods traffic earnings of Railway amount- 
ed to Rs. 22.17 lakhs as against Rs. 22.50 
lakhs in July 1947. 

The No. of passengers carried by rail stood at 
18.52 lakhs in August 1947, thereby showing 
a fall of 1.80 lakhs of passengers compared to 
July, 1947. 

26. Road Transport— The total earnings of 
R.T.D. m August, 1947, amounted to Rs. 10.88 
lakhs as against Rs. 11.73 lakhs in July. 1947, 
and Rs. 12.60 lakhs in June, 1947 

The number of passengers earned by R.T.D. 
decreased from 82.48 lakhs in July 1947 to 25.68 
lakhs in August 1947. 

The following table gives the total earnings 
of Railway and R.T.D and number of passengers 
carried by Rail and Road during July and 
August, 1947. 


FIGURES IN LAKHS. 


TOTAL EARNINGS 


Rail 


R.T.D. 


Goods traffic 
earnings 


TOTAL No. OF PASSENGERS 
TRAVELLED BY 


Rail 


Roai> 


August, 

July, 

August, 

July, 

August, 

July. 

August, 

July, 

August, 

July, 

1947 

1947 

1 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1947 

1 

1947 

1947 

1947 

I 

1947 

i 

40.85 

42.86 

10.88 

11.78 

22.17 

22.50 

18.52 

1 

20.82 

25.68 

82.48 


XII. MONTHLY RECEIPTS & EXPEN- 
DITURE. 

27. The following statement gives the re- 
ceipts and expenditure under certain important 


heads in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government for 
the month under report with comparative figures 
for the preceding month. 


\SiatemerU 
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FIGURES IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES. 


Seri- 


Receipts 

! Expend - 

j ITURE 

al 

No. 

Heads 

Augst, 

1947 

July, 

1047 

Aug, 

1047 

July, 

1947 

1 

I.and Revenue 

11,88 

28,97 

7,64 

8,56 

2 

Forest 

7,14 

6,10 

1,28 

1,26 

3 

Customs 

28,57 

81,86 

2,40 

2,64 

4 

Excise 

: 6,187 

60,88 

3,28 

4,08 

5 

Stamps St Rc^istra- 
j tion 

8,45 

58 

37 

40 

6 

Debt service 

14,48 

21.48 

14,08 

1,97 

7 

Mint currency A 
(‘omutre 



38 

70 

8 

Posts . ! 

2,84 

2,62 

1,18 

1,67 

0 

Civil Administration 

48 

a 

4,17 

10,12 

10 

Polic<* 

67 

' 2 

8,07 

11,48 

11 

bMucation 

70 

1,48 

20,25 

18,86 

12 

Medical 

14 

18 

6,00 

5,62 

18 

Agriculture ' 

7 

99 

1,50 

2,19 

14 

Municipality and 1 

Public Health 

70 

48 i 

1 

4,00 

2,96 

15 

Ruildings . . 1 

25 

1 

10 

12,60 

0,68 

16 

Irrigation . ' 

21 

4 

2,02 

1,01 

17 

Railways .1 



1 

10 

18 

Miscellaneous . | 

1,65 1 

46 1 

81 1 

! 

24 


XIII. JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 

28. During August, 1947, seven Joint-stock 
Companies were registered. Their names to- 


gether with details of capital (authorised, issued 
and paid up) are noted below : — 


Sen- 

Joint-stock Companies 

Capital (in lakhs 
OF Rupees) 

al 

No. 

registered. 

Autho- 

rised 

Is- 

sued 

Paid 

up 

1 

Rainbow Publication Ltd. . . 

1.0 

1.0 


2 

The Gulconda Publication 
Ltd. 

5.0 

2.5 


.8 

Triveni & Company Ltd. . . 

0.24 

0.24 


4 

The Indo-American Trad- 
ing Co , Ltd. 

5.0 

1.0 


5 

The Ayurvedic Kaluman- 
diram Ltd. 

2 0 

1.0 


6 

Tib Company Ltd. 

1.0 1 

1 0 


7 1 

The Ahjata Diary Co., Ltd. 

1.0 

I.O 1 



I I i 


XIV. WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING 
INDICES IN H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S 
DOMINIONS. 

During the month under survey, the working 
class cost of living index numbers for Hyderabad 
City and Nizamabad stood at 140 and 136 points 
respectively showing thereby rise of 2 and 1 
point respectively compared to the last month. 
Index number of Gulbarga decreased from 184 
points in July 1947 to 188 points in August 1947. 
Indices of Warangal, Nander and Aurangabad 
remained firm at 154, 163 and 146 points res- 
pectively compared to the preceding month. 

Statement showing working class cost of living 
indices for the above six industrial centres (by 
groups) for July and August, 1947, is appended. 


[Statetneiit 



WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDICES FOR THE MONTH. OF AUGUST 1947. 
(Base August 1943 to July 1944=100). 
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[StaUment. 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESAI.E PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMRERH IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF AUGUST, 1947, COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES Bai9c: ; August 1089=* 100. 









Prices for 





Index 

No. 





Base 














ierml 

Commodity 

Unit 

August 














No. 


1989 


June, 


July, 


August 


June, 

July, 

Aug., 




prices 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1947 

1947 

1947 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 


7 


8 

9 

10 


Foodouains- - 


















(t) Cereals: 

















1 

Rice fine 1st quality . . 

Pal la 

87 

0 

0 













2 

Rice Arcoti 

do 

18 

4 

0 

48 

10 

0 

43 

10 

0 

43 

io 

0 

268 

268 

208 

8 

Rice Coarse 

do 

14 

0 

0 

86 

15 

0 

86 

15 

0 

36 

15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

Wheat Hansi 

do 

18 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

324 

824 

324 

6 

Wheat Yellow 

do 

16 

12 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

858 

358 

858 

6 

Wheat Potia 

do 

18 

0 

0 













7 

Wheat Red 

do 

14 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

414 

414 

414 

8 

Jawar Ist quality 

do 

12 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

9 

Jawar 2nd quality 

do 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

10 

Bajra 

do 

11 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

226 

226 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals 














282 

282 

282 


(ii) Pulses: 

















11 

Gram Bengal 

Palla 

16 

0 

0 

47 

4 

0 

46 

4 

0 

47 

4 

0 

294 

294 

294 

12 

Gram Horae 

do 

10 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 

82 

8 

0 

83 

8 

0 

810 

310 

319 

18 

Mung Green 

do 

12 

2 

0 

88 

4 

0 

38 

4 

0 

88 

4 

0 

815 

815 

815 

14 

Mung Black 

do 

12 

0 

0 













16 

Lentils 

do 

15 

9 

0 













16 

Tuar Broken 

do 

15 

4 

0 

62 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

410 

410 

1 410 


Average Index No. of Pulses 














882 

832 

885 


(tit) Sugar, 

















17 

Sugar refined 

PalU 

45 

0 

0 

78 

1 

0 

78 

1 

0 

78 

1 

0 

178 

173 

178 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 

do 

28 

8 

0 

56 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

190 

196 

196 


Average Index No. of Sugar 














185 

185 

185 


(ft?) Other Food Articles . — 

















19 

Tea 

Lb. 

1 

3 

0 

8 

8 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

294 

284 

284 

20 

Salt 

Palla 

12 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

175 

175 

175 

21 

Onions 

Palla 

5 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

66 

8 

0 

77 

8 

0 

920 

1,130 

1,650 

22 

Turmeric . . 

do 

81 

0 

0 

116 

0 

0 

107 

8 

0 

110 

0 

0 

874 

845 

855 

28 

Tamarind . . 

do 

14 

8 

0 

84 

8 

0 

81 

0 

0 

34 

8 

0 

238 

214 

288 

24 

Chillies 

do 

67 

8 

0 

200 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

848 

822 

842 

25 

Bctcl-nuts 

Seer 

0 

9 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

8 

0 

600 

600 

622 

26 

Ghee 1st quality 

Maund 

60 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

850 

860 

400 

27 

Potatoes . . 

do 

6 

11 

0 

50 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

748 

822 

822 

28 

Ginger 

do 

6 

11 

0 

86 

11 

0 

50 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

549 

748 

598 

20 

Garlic 

1 do 




26 

14 

0 

26 

11 

0 

26 

11 

0 




80 

Fowl 

Bird 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

250 

250 

250 

81 

Kggs 

Dozen 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

843 

843 

348 

82 

Milk 

Seer 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

200 

200 

200 

83 j 

Beef 

Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

860 

860 

420 

84 

Mutton 

AveraiK Index No. of Other Pood 
Articles . . 

do 

0 

8 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

860 

320 

320 















407 

482 

461 


Average Index No. of all-food 

1 





847 

859 

876 


18 * 


{Continued overleaf). 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
numbers in THE CITY OP HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF AUGUST, 1047, COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES Base: August 1939=.100. 









Prices for 




Index No. 


Serial 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 














August 

> 













No. 



1089 


June, 


July, 


August, 

June, 

July, 

Aug., 




prices 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1947 

1947 

1947 

• 


8 

4 

5 

a 

7 

8 

9 

10 


II. Oil Seeds.- 

















86 

Sesamum 

Palla 

21 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

107 

8 

0 

120 

0 

0 

571 

512 

571 

86 

Cotton seed 

do 

9 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

277 

281 

283 

37 

Groundnut 

do 

12 

8 

0 

76 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

84 

8 

0 

600 

680 

676 

88 

Linseed 

do 

11 

8 

0 

67 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

496 

478 

478 

39 

Castor seed 

do 

12 

0 

0 

70 

8 

0 

69 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

587 

575 

558 


Average Index No of Oil Seeds 














506 

505 

518 


III. Vkge'iable Oils.- 

















40 

Sesamum oil 

Palla 

35 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

686 

686 

086 

41 

Castor oil . 

do 

30 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

533 

550 

583 

42 

Linseed (doubled) Drum 

Drum 

22 

8 

0 

82 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

142 

142 

142 

48 

Groundnut oil 

Palla 

25 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

620 

720 

740 


Average Index No. of Vegetable oil. 
IV. ^XTILES. — 














495 

524 

588 


(^) Cotton Raw : 

















44 

Cotton raw, Ixiose bales of 4001b8. . 


100 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

250 

250 


Average Index No. of Cotton raw 


250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

250 

260 


(ti) Cotton Manufactures : 

















45 

Yam unbleached 

cr 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

] 

6 

0 

275 

275 

275 

46 

Dhotis 

do 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

856 

856 

856 

47 

Chaddars 

do 

0 

8 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

818 

400 

400 

48 

Saris 

do 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

820 

820 

820 

49 

Shirtings . 

do 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

275 

275 

276 


Average Index No. of Cotton Mfgs. 
V. Hides and Skins. — 














308 

325 

826 

50 

Hides not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

8 

0 

7 

8 

0 

887 

815 

816 

61 

Skins 

do 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

856 

878 

378 


Average Index No. of Hides & Skins 














347 

847 

847 


VI, Building Materials. — 














1 



52 

Corrugated iron sheet 

Cwt. 

12 

8 

0 













58 

Iron Beams (Tata) 

do 

18 

4 

0 













54 

Teak country 

C.ft. 

3 

0 

0 

9 

12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

8 

i 

0 

825 

292 

292 

55 

Teak Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 













56 

Cement Shahabad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

174 

174 i 

174 

67 

Lime 

100 c.ft. 

19 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

287 

287 

842 

58 

Bricks country 

1,000 

9 

8 

0 













59 

Table moulded bricks 

1,000 

15 

8 

0 







j 







Average Index No. of Building 
Materials. . 

VII. Other Raw & Manufactur- 








! 



1 



245 

284 

269 


ed Articles.— 

















60 

Charcoal . . 

Cwt. 

1 

12 

0 













61 

Kerosene oil 1st quality 

A tin of 

4 gallons 

6 

4 

0 













62 

Do 8rd quality 

do 

4 

0 

0 

4 

14 

0 

4 

14 

0 

4 

14 

0 

122 

122 

122 

68 

Tobacco . . 

Maund 

17 

8 

0 













64 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

08 

4 

0 

2U 

8 

0 

211 

8 

0 

211 

*8 

0 

227 

227 

227 

65 

Matches 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

225 

225 

226 

66 

Firewood . . 

Average Index No. of other Raw 

Maund 

0 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

8 

5 

0 

500 

500 

668 


and Manufactured Articles 














269 

269 

809 


Average Index No. of all Non-food. 






867 

874 

889 


General Average Index Number . . 














856 

866 

881 


O.S. Rs. 1 16-10-8 »B.G. Rs. 100. 
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STATEMENT INDICATING COTTON CONSUMED AND CLOTH PRODUCED IN HYDERABAD 


Year 

Cotton consumed 
(in bales of 400 lbs.) 

Index No. 

Cotton produced 
in yards 

Index No. 

1844 F. 

47,810 

100.0 

86,188,278 

100.0 

1845 F. 

51,182 

107.0 

88,160,482 

105.4 

1846 F. 

51,097 

106.8 

85,626,002 

98.0 

1847 F. 

68,706 

188.2 

42,405,487 

117.0 

1848 F. 

68,805 

142.8 

47,868,710 

180.8 

1849 F. 

67,763 

141.7 

58,984,562 

141.0 

1850 F. 

78,886 

154.5 

61,127,090 

168.0 

1851 F. 

78,977 

165.0 

68,842,857 

188.0 

1852 F. 

82,463 

172.0 

72,279,728 

199.0 

1358 F. 

76,179 

159.0 

62,742,420 

178.0 

1854 F. 

71,681 

149.0 

61,060,161 

167.0 

1855 F. 

64,291 

1 

184.0 

•• 

•* 



II. PRODUCTION OF DIFFERENT QUALITIES. 




Bakman, 1957 F.] 


CUBEENT StaTISTICB 


241 


ni* MILL STATISTICS. 


Year 

Average 

working 

daily 

spindles 

Index 

No. 

Cotton 

looms 

Index 

No. 

Consumed 
bales of 
400 lbs. 

Yam 

index 

No. 

Spun bales 
in lbs. 

Index 

No. 

1 

Cloth 

woven 

yards 

Index 

No. 

1844 F. 

129,952 

100 

2.258 

100 

47,810 

100 

13,271,701 

100 

86.188,278 

100 

1845 F. 

123,572 

95 

2,134 

95 

51,182 

107 

17,286,099 

130 

88,100,482 

105 

1846 F. 

124,716 

96 

2,126 

94 

51,097 

106.8 

16,385,626 

124 

35,623,002 

98 

1847 F. 

185,789 

104 

2,286 

101 

63,902 

133 

19,582,708 

147 

42,405,437 

117 

1348 F. 

125,182 

97 

2,132 

95 

68,305 

142 

28,779,108 

180 

47,862,710 

130 

1849 F. 

115,222 

89 

2,048 

90 

67,763 

141 

24,789,880 

186 

58,984,562 

149 

1350 F. 

138,594 

107 

2,543 

112 

73,886 

154 

22,946,307 

173 

51,127,090 

160 

1351 F. 

19,667 

92 

2,443 

108.1 

78,977 

165 

28,689,298 

216 

08,842,857 

189 

1352 F. 

121,000 

98 

2,462 

109 

82,463 

172 

29,111,617 

219 

72,279,728 

199 

1853 F. 

120,808 

92.5 

2,462 

109 

76,179 

159 

26,599,405 

200 

62,742,420 

173 

1354 F. 

120,700 

92.9 

2,462 

100 

71,681 

150 

24,154,907 

182 

61,060,161 

168 


Year 



Average No. 
of hands em- 
ployed daily 

Index No 

1344 



6,788 

100 

1345 



8,069 

118 

1346 



7,899 

116 

1347 



7,751 

114 

1348 



9,472 

139 

1349 



9,516 

140 

1350 



10,859 

160 

1851 



10,826 

159 

1352 



12,105 

178 

1853 



12,642 

186 

1354 



12,648 

186 


IV. HYDERABAD PRODUCTION OF YARN 
AND CLOTH. 


Year 

Yarn in lbs. 

Cloth in yds. 

1344 F. 

18,271,701 

86,188,278 

1845 F. 

17,296,099 

88,160,482 

1846 F. 

16,885,626 

85,628,002 

1847 F. 

19 582,708 

42,405,487 

1848 F. 

28,799,108 

47,862,710 

1849 F. 

24,789,880 

58,984,562 

,1850 F. 

22,946,807 

61,127,090 

1851 F. 

28689,298 

68,842,857 

1852 F. 

29,111,617 

72,279,728 

1858 F. 

26,599,405 

62,742,420 

1854 F, 

24,154,907 

61,060,161 


MILL YARN CONSUMED BY HANDLOOMS 


Years 

i 

Millions Lbs. 
(Annual) 

Bales Monthly 

1986 

15.0 

8,125 

1987 

12.9 

2,690 

1988 ..! 

16.6 

8,460 

1989 

21.1 

4,895 

1940 

18.5 

8,855 

1941 

14.4 

8,000 

1942 

18.7 

8,895 

Average of 
1986-42 

16.8 

8,500 

Average of 


1940-42 ' . . 

17.2 

8,585 


19 
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INDIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 


Name of Chemical 

Estimated 
pre-war 
pr duction 
in tons 

Estimated 

production 

111 1944 in 
tons 

Sulphuric Acid 




20,000 

79,000 

Nitric Acid . . 




590 

2,750 

Hydrochloric Acid 




860 

2,500 

Aluminiuni Sulphate 




6,500 

14,000 

Alum 




1,725 

7,000 

Sodium Sulphate 




1,000 

2,000 

Sodium Siilphide 





100 

Copper Sulphide 




Very small 

1,000 

Ammonium Sulphate . . 




18,000 

80,000 

Zinc Chloride 




Very small 

800 

Ammonium Chloride . . 




Very small 

300 

II. 






Soda Ash . . 


.. 



50,000 

Sodium Bicarbonate 



. . 


1,500 

Caustic Soda 

•• 


•• 

120 

4,000 

III. 






Potassium Nitate 




6,500 

11,000 

Chlorine 




. . 

860 

Bleaching Powder 




. . 

4,500 

Anhydrous Ammonia . . 





1,500 

Sodium and Potassium Bichromates 




Very small 

8,000 

Glycerine . . 




650 

1,900 

Sodium Thiosulphate . . 
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SHIP TONNAGE FIGURES. 



Owned 

1989 

*000 tons (dwt.) 
1946 

Under construc- 
tion (gross tons) 

end June 1947 

■ 

United States 


. . 


4,484 

14,002 

26,890 

Britain 



•• 

4,704 

4,280 

828,110 

Norway 



•• 

8,125 

2,269 


World total 

• 

•* 

•• 

16,652 

28,721 1 

616,785 


19 ^ 
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OIL AND OIL PRODUCTS BIPORTS. 

(Millicn tona). 



Continental 

Europe 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

Total 

Crtide oil 





1988 

10.8 

2.4 

i 8.7 

16.4 

1946 

8.9 

2.2 

11.8 

17.9 

Finished Products. 





1988 

12.1 

9.7 

8.7 

25.8 

1946 

10.7 

12.1 

7.1 

29.9 


STAFF AND SALARIES IN THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND. 



Total staff 

Salary of 
$ 10,000 and 
above 

Salary of 
$ 4,000 to 
$ 10,000 

Salary of 
less than 
$4,000 

Canada 

. . 


80 

1 

4 

25 

Europe 

** 


42 

8 

24 

15 

Far East 



11 


7 

4 

Latin America 



20 


8 

12 

Middle East 



4 


8 

1 

South Africa 



1 


1 


U.K. 



28 

1 

8 

14 

U.S. 



224 

8 

48 

178 


Total 


885 

8 

108 

244 
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INDUN OIL SEEDS. 

The following table shows the relative position of exports of oilseeds both in terms of quantity and 
value in the pre-war year 1988 and the post-war year 1946 r 

{Rs. in lakhs). 



1988 Quantity 

Value 

1946 Quantity 

Value 

Seeds. 

Tons 

Rs. 

Tons 

Rs. 

Castorsced 

9,159 

12.75 

6,807 

29.90 

Groundnut 

900,107 

1,092.00 

60,225 

202.70 

Linseed 

286,762 

407.00 

81,500 

856.08 

Sesatnum 

8,187 

15.85 

869 

5.88 

Mustard 

2,627 

4.87 

108 

0.84 

Poppy 

100 

0.28 

57 

0.86 

Rape 

20,681 

28.56 

8,894 

18.26 

Moiira . . , . , 

48 

0.07 

49 

(«) 

Cotton 

567 

0.40 

97 

0.87 

Copra 

124 

0.45 

•• 

•• 

Total of seeds 

1,228,807 

1,561.78 

158,101 

618.84 

Oils. 





(In million gallons). 





Castor 

1.11 

17.62 

0.16 

8.98 

Groundnut . . . . . , 

8.74 

47.86 

1.62 

69.25 

Linseed 

0.26 

4.88 

0.45 

24.92 

Sesainum 

0.26 

8.50 

0.07 

4.55 

Rape 

0.87 

5.25 

(b) 

1.29 

Cocoanut 

0.07 

0.97 



Others 

0.15 

2.28 

0.41 

12.00 

Total of oils 

6.96 

81.86 

2.71 

120.94 

Oil cakes (In tons) 

442,881 

298.6 

irs 

0.71 
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CONSUMPTION AND STOCK OF COTTON IN INDIA. 

(In hales of 400 Ihs. each). 



Consumption 

Stocks as on 

11 months 
Sept. — July 
1946—1947 

11 months 
Sept. — July 
1945—1946 

31-7-1947 

81-7-1946 

Indian Cotton. 





West Zone 

1,661,290 

2,115,096 

775,387 

1,081,826 

North Zone . . 

539,786 

640,411 

878,941 

409,079 

South Zone . . 

522,809 

630,626 

288,818 

282,874 

Other areas . . 

251,862 

277,640 

189,271 

156,897 

Total 

2,975,197 

- 3,668,778 

1,581,917 

1,879,176 

Omras 

660,019 

748,056 

885.178 

588,107 

Southerns 

267,328 

324,186 

142,629 

157,115 

American Styles 

988,648 

1,171,848 

649,582 

718,918 

Others 

1,069,207 

1,420,188 

404,578 

476,041 

Total 

2,975,197 

8,668,773 

1,581,917 

1,879,176 

Foreign Cotton, 




1 . . 


554,424 

472,836 

266,680 

211,954 

West Zone 






31,044 

29,777 

13,279 

18,711 

North Zone . . 



1 



51,290 

51,510 

20,634 

22,050 

South Zone . . 






3,526 

2,174 

1,801 

8,447 

Other Areas . , 





Total 

640,284 

556,297 

802,894 

256,162 

f^gyptians 

264,830 

218,957 

145,654 

107,908 

Ksst Africans 

^ 188,006 

193,471 

94,418 

‘ ' 58,902 

Americans 

69,269 

i 

9,967 

81,022 

8,407 

Others 

118,079 

188,902 

81,805 

80,945 

Total 

640,284 

556,297 

302,394 

256,162 
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GOLD IN CENTRAL BANKS AND TREASI/RIES. 
(In mUliona of fine ounces). 


At the end of 




1940 

1 1941 

1 

1942 

1948 

1944 

1945 

1946 

U.S.A. (1) .. 

U.K. (2) .. 

630.8 

650.4 

650.6 

628.0 

589.4 

578.8 

586.0 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

46. 0» 

55.0* 

Union of South Africa 

10.2 

10.5 

18.1 

20.1 

28.1 

26.1 

26.8 

India 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

7.8 

France (8) 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

22.8 

Belgium (4) . . 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

21.0 

Netherlands . . 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

7.5 

Switzerland (4) 

14.8 

19.0 

23.2 

27.8 

82.8 

37.9 

40.8 

Sweden 

4.6 

6.4 

9.6 

11.0 

13.2 

18.8 

10.0 

Argentina (5) 

10.9 

11.4 

18.8 

26.8 

81.8 

11.5 

! 13.0* 

Brazil (6) . . 

1.5 

2.0 

3.8 

7.2 

9.4 

11.4 

10.1 

Other Latin American Countries 

7.4 

8.2 

8.8 

17.2 

22.5 

28.9 

26.5 

JOi^erence : — U.S.S.R. and other 








countries, Treasury stocks not 








disclosed, Western hoards, etc. 

t 

“ 





248.2 

World Stock of Monetary Gold 

988.7 

976.4 

1,007.4 

1,029.4 

1,046.8 

1,061.8 

1,076.4 


^Estimates. 
fNot available. 

(1) Including Gold at Exchange Stabilisation Fund Spec. A/1 No. 1. 

( 2 ) Gold in Exchange Eiiiialisattoii A/d. 

(8) Including gold at Exchange Equalisation Fund and Caissc de Fe nec d’Outremet. 

(4) Including gold held by Treasury. 

15) 1940, 1041 , 1045, 1046, gold held by Central Bank at home, other years including gold source : Union Corporation 
Limited, Annual Report for 1040. 

WHEAT PRODUCTION AND EXPORT SURPLUSES. (MILLION BUSHELS). 



1946 

1 

1947* 

Produc- 

tion 

Domestic 

consump- 

tion 

Export- 

able 

surplus 

Produc- 

tion 

Domestic 

consump- 

tion 

Export- 

able 

surplus 

United States 

1,156 

918 

1 248 

1,409 

1 1,209 

200 

Canada 

421 

122 

269 

858 

158 

200* 

Argentinaf 

221 

180 

. 91 

190t 

180 

60' 

Australiaf 

117 

78 

89 

200t 

80 

120 

Total . . 

1,915 

! 

1,278 

642 

1 2,512 

1,572 

580 


*Pravblonnl. 

fCro^-yeaia 1940-47 and 1 947*40. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES AND COST OF LIVING. 

The following table gives the latest price 
indiees issued by the Office of the Economic 


Adviser to the Government of India and the 
cost of living index published by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. The jKreentage increase ( f-) 
or decrease ( — ) over the corresponding figucrs 
of the previous month is shown in brackets : — 



August, 1947 

July, 1947 

August, 1947 

I, General Index (Base : Week ended 19th August, 1939 
= 100) 

299.6 ( + 1) 

296.9 

271.8 

II. Food Index (Base : Week ended 26th August, 1939= 
100) 

282.8 (4-2) 

276.8 

252.4 

III. Industrial Raw Materials (Base: Year ended August, 
1939 = 100) .. 

806.5 ( — 1) 

871.0 

297.0 

Iv. Demi-Manufactured Articles (Base : Year ended August 
1989 = 100) 

258.8 (4-1) 

256.0 

1 • • 

V. Manufactured Articles (Base ; Year ended August, 1939 
= 100) 

277.7 (4-1) 

274.9 


VI, Cost of Living Index (Bombay) (Base : Year ended 
June, 1984=100) 

284.0 ( f 4) 


* 207.0 


The general price level continued to show an 
upward trend with indices for food, semi- 
manufactured and manufactured Articles re- 
cording increases of 6.0, 2.3 and 2.8 points 
respectively, A rise in the the ‘ other food 
articles * group due to an advance in the prices 
of tea and sugar brought about the increase in 
the Food Index, while an increase in the prices 
of ‘ leather * and ‘ textile products ' contributed 
to the rise in semi-manufactured and manufac- 
tured articles respi^tivcly. Ta 2 inJ3x for 
industrial raw materials, however, recorded a 
decline by 4.5 points, mainly as a result of a fall 
in the prices of * oilseeds.’ The Bombay co*5t of 
living index recorded an increase by 10 points 
on account of an upswing in the * food ’ group. 

COTTON CROP FORECAST. 

The forecast for the 1946-47 cotton crop, 
showing an increase of one per cent, in both 
the area and output of Indian cotton, entire 
•cotton area of India and deals with both the 


early and late crops of the season. The table 
below shows the present estimates of area and 
yield, classified according to the recognised 
trade descriptions of cotton : — 


Trade descriptions 

Area 
(in acres) 

Yield 

(in bales of 
400 lbs. net) 

Bengal 

1,405,000 

478,000 

American 

2,965,000 

1,285,000 

Oomra . . 

4,200,000 

640,000 

Broach 

586,000 

184,000 

Surti . . 

889,000 

70,000 

Dhollera 

878,000 

174,000 

Others . . 

4,487,000 

790,000 

Total 

1 

14,860,000 

8,566,000 
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54,600 Tons of U.S. Grain to India 
FOR December 

India is to receive 54,500 long tons of grain as 
its share of the U . S . grain export allocations for 
December totalling 871,800 long tons, the U . S . 
Agriculture Department announced. The total 
represents a 10 per eent. increase over the Nov- 
ember allocations of 788,800 long tons. 


The Department also announced that the 
cumulative July-December, 1947, grain quotas 
(including a carryover from the June allocations) 
total 805,500,000 bushels. The original export 
goal for the 1947 crop-year was 470 million 
bushels, but it was recently raised by 100 mil- 
lion bushels to meet the pressing needs abroad. 
The goal of the current U.S. food conservation drive 
is to raise that additional 100 million bushels 


THE EVER-WIDENING GAP IN BRITAIN. 
Visible Trade Deficit, 1947. 

(£ MiUion). 


— 

Janu- 

ary 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Imports. 

Food, drink and tobacco 

61.5 

58.9 

65.2 

71.8 

75.5 

70.8 

82.0 

77.0 

Raw materials 

85.1 

29.5 

88.0 

' 46.7 

48.9 

46.1 

56.4 

56.0 

Manufactures 

22.8 

22.2 

25.0 

27.7 

82.4 

84.8 

89.2 

88.8 

Others 

2.6 

1.9 

1.8 

1.4 

1.4 

2.6 

1.7 

2.1 

Total 

121.4 

112.5 

180.0 

147.1 

158.2 

158.8 

179.2 

174.0 

Exports. 

Food, drink and tobacco 

5.8 

4.4 

6.5 

5.2 

5.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.4 

Raw materials 

1 

7.4 

8.1 

8.2 

8.2 

8.5 

5.8 

6.7 

5.5 

Manufactures 

80.6 

67,7 

72.1 

72.7 

80.4 

82.2 

97.8 

82.8 

Others 

2.9 

2.4 

8.2 

8.2 

2.7 

8.1 

4.2 

2.5 

Total 

96.8 

82.6 

89.0 

89.8 

96.8 

97.8 

114.6 

97.2 

Deficit. 

Monthly 

25.1 

29.9 

41.0 

57.7 

56.4 

56.6 

64.7 

76.8 

Cumulative deficit 


55.0 j 

96.1 

158.8 

210.2 

266.8 

881.5 

408.8 
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THE PROBLEMS OF EATING. 

Food Conditions in the United States and Britain. 


Apparent Per Capita Civil Consumption. 



UNITED STATES 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1947 

1947 AS per cent, of 

1946-47 

1946-47 AS PEE CENT. 
OF 



1946 

1935-89 


1946 

Pre-war 

Total . . 


100 

118 




Meat 

155 

101 

123 

93.8 

104 

85 

Eggs . . 

47.2 

101 

127 

21.1 

100 

86 

Poultry 

28.7 

94 

182 

4.0 

129 

89 

Milk .. 

810 

100 

101 

318.3 

100 

144 

Fats and oils 

42.5 

108 

95 

88.4 

96 

74 

Fresh fruits 

148 

105 

107 

54.8 

117 

80 

Canned fruits 

10 

92 

128 

16.8 

. 96 

68 

Fresh vegetables 

260 

95 

111 

85.6 

96 

108 

Potatoes 

122 

100 

98 

292.0 

100 

166 

Refined sugar 

92.8 

124 

96 

77.6 

108 

75 

Corn meal 

19 

112 

88 



, , 

Wheat flour 

150 

96 

98 

217.3 

98 

112 

Canned soups and baby foods 

10.4 

90 

200 





Nutrients available for Civilian Consumption. 


Per Capita Per Diem. 



UNITED STATES 

UNITED KINGDOM 

1947 

1947 AS per CENT. OF 

1946-47 

1946 47 AS PER C^NT. 
OF 


lbs. 

1946 

1985-89 


1946 

1985-89 

Food energy, calories 

8,450 

101 

106 

2,880 

100 

96 

Protein, grams 

99 

97 

111 

89.4 

99 

112 

Fat, grams 

144 

100 

109 

110.6 

99 

85 

Carbohydrates, grams 

488 

104 

102 

880.8 

100 

101 

Calcium, grams 

1.07 

95 

119 

1.03 

100 

149 

Iron, milligrams 

18.6 

98 

185 

17.7 

104 

148 

Vitamin A, intemat. units 

9,400 

97 

116 

8,764 

101 

94 

Hiamin, milligrams 

2.17 

95 

141 

1,87 

101 

155 

Riboflavin, milligrams 

2.46 

95 

182 

2.02 

102 

125 , 

Niacin, milligrams 

21.2 

99 

188 

16.7 

97 

125 

Ascorbic acid, milligrams 

185 

96 

117 

107.6 

99 

122 


20 
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Articles in Recent Issues of Economic Journals 

Author, Article. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. C. IX, Part IV, 1946. 

P. C. Mahlanobis . . Recent Experiments in Statistical Sampling in the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute. 

Editor, The Statist . . Wholesale Prices in 1945. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. VIII, Part II, 1946. 

P. E. Vermon . . Statistical Methods in the Selection of Army and Navy Personnel. 

H. O. Hartley . . The Application of some Commercial Calculating Machines to Certain 

Statistical Calculations. 

S. Vajola . . Average Sampling Numbers from Finite Lots. 

A. H. R, Grimsey . . Ultimate Risks in Sampling Inspection. 

E. W. Harding . . Statistical Control Applied to High Duty Iron Production. 

India (Quarterly) April- June, 1947. 

K. M. Panikkar . . The Himalayas and Indian Defence. 

P. A, Wadia . . The (iandhian Approach to Economics. 

India (Quarterly), July-September, 1947. 

B. Ramamurthi . . Demographic Trends in Asian Countries. 

M. Ramaswamy , , The Indian Union Executive. 

P. S. Ramanathan . , Ethical and Religious Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The World To-day (Monthly), September, 1947, 

Economics and Politics in China. 

Argentm’s Economic Outlook. 

Indian Information, 1st October, 1947. 

Allocation of Contracts between India and Pakistan. 

Indo-Pakistan Agreement on Import Licences. 

Indian Rubber Industry. 

Labour Conditions in Assam Tea Estate. 

Indian Information, Dated 15th October, 1947. 

India’s Financial and Economic Position Sound. 

Production — Key Note to Economic Progress. 

World Food Prospects Very Grim. 

Reserve Ba^k of India Bulletin October, 1947. 

Review of Financial and Economic Cunditions for the Month of August, 
1947. 

The Indian Food Problem. 


20 * 
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The Economist, 4th October, 1947. 

Food and Population in Asia. 

Changing Monetary Policy. 

The Economist, 11th October, 1947. 

Food from the Empire. 

The Problems of Eating. 

Indian Finance, 1st November, 1947. 

Will Gold Appreciate ? 

Asiatic Labour Conference. 

Indian Finance, 8th November, 1947, 

The Budgetary Outlook, 

The State and Shipping. 

The Battle of Trade Balance. 

Indian Finance, 15th November, 1947. 

The Perils of Political Pique. 

Food Controls. 

Eastern Economist, 24th October, 1947. 

Administrative Efficiency. 

Britain’s Economy. 

The Problems of Palestine. 

Eastern Economist, 81st October, 1947. 

The Bihar Zamindari Bill. 

The International Organisation. 

Eastern Economist, 7th November, 1947. 

The New Cloth Scheme. 

Railway Finances. 

The Cost of Food Imports. 

Eastern Economist, 14th November, 1947. 

Price Level. 

I.L.O. Conference, 

Shipping Policy. 

Eastern Economist, 21st November, 1947. 

A Policy for Prices. 

Can Food Control Go. 
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The Raw Jute Duty. 

Economic Problem in Palestine. 

Capital, 80th October, 1947. 

Social Standards for Asian Countries. 

World Shortage of Fats. 

India — The City and Guilds Institute. 

Irrigation and Waterways in West Bengal. 

Trade and Commerce of Nepal. 

• 

Capital, Oth November, 1947. 

Oil and Politics in the Persian Gulf. 
Nationalisation of Britain’s Transport Services. 
Objectives of Government’s Mineral Policy. 
Movement of Jute to Mills. 

Capital, 18th November, 1947. 

Industrial Prospects and Progress in Pakistan. 
American views on Britain’s Crisis. 

Spheres of the State and Private Enterprise. 
New Labour Legislation. 

Commerce, 25th October, 1947. 

Socialism or Mixed Economy. 

First Asian Labour Conference. 

Commerce, 1st November, 1947. 

Forthcoming Industries Conference. 

America and World Recovery. 

Should Indian Banks be Nationalised. 

Social Insurance for Asian Countries. 

Commerce, J8th November, 1947. 

Government’s New Shipping Policy. 

Ihroblems of Railway Partition. 

Investment Outlets for Life Insurance Funds. 
Nationalisation of Banking in Australia. 
Nationalisation in Britain. 

Commerce, 15th November, 1947. 

India’s Export Policy. 

Coal Problems. 

Co-ordination of Transport. 
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Budgetary Policy of Free India. 

Castor Seed in Indian Economy. 

CoMBlEBCE, 22nd NOVEMBER, 1947. 

First Railway Budget of the Indian Dominion. 
Developing Indian Industries. 

Federal Finance, under the New Constitution. 
Facts About Pakistan. 

Prospects of Indo-Ceylon Trade. 
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Finance Office Labrary— New books. 


Seri> 

al 

No. 

Author’s Name 

1 

Title of Book 

Year 

of 

Publica- 

tion 

Name of Publisher 

Price B.G. 

1 

Natesan, L. A. 

State Management and Control of 


1 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 



Railways in India 

1046 

1 University of Calcutta . . 

12 

0 

0 

2 

Finer Herman 

The Tlieory and Practice of Modern 








(Jovernmentft, 2 Vols. 

1046 

Mitlmer 

49 

8 

O 

d 

Beard, C. A. 

The Koonomic Basis of Politics . . 

1034 

Allen & Unwin 

3 

1 

0 

4 

Schlesunger, Rudolf 

PVderalism in Central and East- 








ern Europe 

194.'; 

Kegan Paul 

28 

2 

0 

5 


Co-operative Planning 

1946 

Government of India 

1 

8 

0 

6 

Cyan Chand 

Local Finance m India 

1047 

Kitabistan . . 

Q 

0 

0 

7 

Lipson, K. . 

A Planned Economy or Free Enter- 








jirisc V 

1046 

Adam & Charles Black . . 

14 

1 

O 

8 

Shenoy, B. R. 

The Sterling Assets of the Reserv'c 


Indian Council of World 






Hank of India 

1946 

Affairs 

4 

8 

O 

9 

Pattnbhi Scetharamiah 

Constitutions of the World 

1946 

Indian Book Co., Lahore 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Williams, John H. 

The Flexible Budget . . 

1934 

MoGrew Hill Book Co. . . 

14 

1 

0 

11 

Shiva Rao, B. 

Selected Constitutions of the 








World 

1934 


10 

0 

0 

12 

Sen & Das 

An Introduction to Economic 








Theory 

1945 

Bookland Ltd, Calcutta . . 

7 

0 

0 

18 

Wheare, K. C. 

Federal Government 

1046 

Oxford University Press 

14 

1 

0 

14 

Newton, A. P. 

Federal & United Constitution 

1923 

Longman Green & Co. . . 

12 

0 

0 

15 

Duke,W, K... 

Bills, Bullion & the Ixmdon Money 








Market 

1937 

Pitman 

14 

0 

0 

16 

Wedgcwood, Sir Ralph L. 

International Rail Transport 

1946 

Oxford University Press 

8 

0 

0 

17 

Harper, S. N. 

Government of the Soviet Union . 

1945 

D. Van Nostrend Co. 

8 

5 

0 

18 

Banncrji & Bose 

The Cabinet Mission in India 

1046 

A. Mukherji & Co., 

12 

0 

0 





Calcutta. 




10 

Nanavuti Sc Anjaria 

The Indian Rural Problem 

1946 

The Indian Society of 

8 

0 

0 





Agricultural Economics. 




20 

Beard, C. A. 

American Government & Polities 

1944 

Macmillan 

20 

0 

0 

21 

Bannerji, B. 

The Constitutional Rights and 








Duties in India 

1946 

Federal Law Depot, Delhi 

7 

8 

0 

22 

Cole & Others 

Plan for Britain 

1945 

Vora & Co. . . 

2 

0 

0 

28 

Fairchild, Furnis & Buck 

Economics 

1 1087 

Maciniiban . . 

16 

0 

0 

• 24 

Sen, M. K. . . 

Elements of Civics 

1940 

Hindustan Publications . . 

5 

0 

0 

25 


Technological Possibilities of Ag- 








ricultural Development in India 

1944 

Government of India 

2 

0 

0 

26 

Thome 

The Outline of Banking and 








Foreign Flxchange . . 

1988 

Pitman 

6 

0 

0 

27 

Agarwala, A. N. 

PessimiMii and Planning 

945 

Kitab Mahal 

5 12 

0 

28 

Basu, S. K. 

Industrial Finance in India 

1939 

University of Calcutta . . 

6 

0 

0 

20 

Spalding, W. F. 

Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bill 

1938 

Pitman 

16 

6 

0 

30 

Jathar & Beri 

Indian Economics, Vol. I. 

1947 

Oxford University Press, 

8 

11 

0 





Madras. 




81 

G. D. H. Cole 

Money : Its I’resent and Future . . 

1047 

Cassel & Company Ltd., . 

16 

6 

0 





London, 




32 

John Gunther 

Inside U.S.A. 


Hamish Hamilton, London 

22 15 

6 

38 

Manoharlal Chowdhary . . 

The Congress in Power 

1947 

The Lion Press, Lahore , . 

8 

11 

6 

34 

Alexei Tolstoy 

The Making of Russia 


Hutchinson International 

8 

1 

0 





Authors Ltd., London 

5 

4 

0 

35 

S. Hyder 

Progress of Pakistan . . 

1947 

The Lion Press, Lahore . . 

8 

1 

0 

86 


Royal Commission on Equal Pay 

1940 

H. M.’s Stationery Office, 

4 

6 

0 



1944-46. 


London. 




87 


The Battle for Output, 1047 

1947 

do 

. 0 

9 

0 

88 


Documents relating to the first 

1045 

do 

1 

1 

6 



Session of the Food St Agriculture 








Conference of the United Nations. 






80 


Fmanc'c & Accounts of the United 

1045 

do 

1 

1 

6 



Kiiigduni (1044-45). 






40 


Joint Memorandum Sc Agreement 

1046 

do 

0 13 

0 



between H.M.’s Govt, of U. K. & 








Govt, of America regarding Settle- 








ment for Lend-Lease Reciprocal 






1 


Aid, etc. 


* 
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Finance Office Library — New Books 
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FINANCE OFFICE LIBRARY.— (Contd.) 


Seri- 

al 

No, 

Author’s Name 

Title of Book 

Year 

of 

Publica- 

tion 

Name of Publisher 

Price B,G. 

41 

Sir H. Howitt 

The Rliodesiu Rlys. Ltd. 

1945 

H. M.’s Stationery Office, 
London. 

Rs. a. p. 

116 

42 

Sir H. Macmichael 

Report on a Mission to Malaya 

1946 

do 

0 4 6 

48 


Catering Wages Act, 1948 

1944 

do 

0 4 6 

44 

1 

Coal Mining Industry Quarterly . . 
Statistical Statement 

1946 

do 

0 8 0 

45 


International Labour Conference . 

1946 

' do 

0 8 0 

46 


Bank of England Charter 

1946 

do 

0 8 0 

47 


Final Act of the Pans Conference 
on Reparation. 

1945 

do 

0 4 6 

48 


Economic Survey for 1947 

1947 

do 

0 9 0 

49 

1 

Atomic F’ncrgy Conmiission, Oihcial 
Records No- 1 to 4. j 

1946 

Hunter College, New York 

2 4 0 


NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE OSMANIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ECONOMIC SECTION. 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Author 

Title ^ 

j Year of 
.Publica- 
1 lion 

Publisher 

Published 

Price 

1 

Abel, D. . 

History of British Tariffs 

1945 

Heatheranton, Lond. 

£.096 

2 1 

Beveridge, Sir W. H. 

Pillars of Security 

1943 

Allen & Unwin, Lond. . . 

Rs. 5 10 0 

8 

Chamberlin, E. H. 

Theory of Monopolistic Competi- 

1946 

Harvard Univ. Press, 



' 

tion. 


Camb. 

1 8.50 

4 

Great Britain 

Employment Policy . . 

1044 

His Majesty’s Stationery 






Office, Lond. 

£.006 

5 

Do 

National Insurance Bill, 1946 

1946 

do 

0 2 6 

6 

Do 

Report on the Marketing of Honey 






& Bees Wax in England and Wales 

1981 

do 

0 0 6 

7 

Do 

Report on the Marketing of wheat, 






Barley & oats in England & Wales 

1928 

do 

0 0 6 

8 

Jathar, G. R. & Berie, S. 

Elements of Indian Economics 

1946 

Oxford Univ. Press 

8 4 0 


S.G. 





9 

Lemcr, A. P. 

Economics of Control . . 

1946 

Macmillan 

£.110 

10 

London Royal Commis- 

Report 1944-1046 

1946 

His Majesty’s Stationery 



sion on equal pay. 



Office, Lond. 

£.040 

11 

Mackenzie, K. 

Banking System of Great Britain, 



. 



Finance General & the United 






States of America. 




12 

Madge, C. . . 

War-time Pattern of Savings and 


Camb. Univ. Press 

£.060 



Spending. 

1643 



IS 

Momtchiloff, N. 

Ten Years of controlled Trade in 






South Eastern Europe 

1944 

do 

£.060 

14 

Southard, F. A. 

Foreign Exchange Practice k. Policy 

1940 1 

1 

McGraw-Hill N. Y. 

$ 2.75 

15 

Wigglesworth, F. 

Money of Democracy . . 


! St George Book Co., 






Hanover Square W. I. 

£.600 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 

December 2, 1947. Mr. John Snyder favoured the unfreezing of the balance of the Anglo-U.S. 
loan, namely, 400 million dollars. 

The first meeting of the Human Rights Commission began at Geneva, presi- 
ded over by Mrs. Elenor Roosevelt at which 18 nations were represented. 

December 3, 1947. The House of Commons accepted a motion for the appointment of an Eco- 
nomie Secretary to the Treasury in Britain. 

F.A.O. report on the very bad food position in the Far East, India and Bri- 
tain was published. 

Decision was taken by the Food Advisory Council in Hyderabad to continue 
controls on food supplies. 

December 4 , 1947. The Premier of West Bengal announced his Government’s decision to continue 
food control for one year more. 

Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, mjulc a statement in the Legislature 
on India’s foreign policy, reaffirming the country’s determination to keep out of 
group alignments of World Powers. 

India’s Finance Minister announced the decision to set up an Economy Com- 
mittee to recommend measures of retrenchment. 

Setting up of a central organisation for conducting an industrial survey of 
India was announced in the Legislature by the Industries Minister, 

December 5, 1947. India’s contribution to UNESCO budget of $ 8,000,000 fixed at 4.56 per cent, 
of total, was announced. 

Indian Legislature agreed to all Budget demands. 

Unfreezing of £ 100,000,000, the balance of the U.S. loan to Britain, was 
announced. 

December 7, 1947. King Gustav of Sweden had his 89th birthday, with 40 years* reign, the 
oldest King in Europe. 

December 8, 1947. Announcement was made by the Government of India Food Ministry of a 
plan to establish 45 new sugar factories very soon. 

Decontrol of sugar and gur was announced by the Government of India. 

December 9, 1947. An Indo-Pakistan agreement was arrived at on all points relating to the 
Partition, and no reference remained for the arbitral body. 

Trade relations between France and the U.S.S.R. were broken off. 

December 11 , 1947. The Indian Shipping Conference resolved that coastal shipping should be 
reserved for Indian shipping concerns under Government control, with recipro- 
city arrangements as among India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 

The Prime Minister of Ceylon, Mr. D. S. Senanayake, announced that in- 
dependent Ceylon would soon consider joining the Indian Union in a scheme for 
the federation of Asia. 

December 14, 1947. Air mail service was begun between Assam and other parts of India. 

The Foreign Ministers* Conference at London w^as wound up without achiev- 
ing any agreement. 

The change in the foreign exchange rate of the U.S.S.R, rouble was announc- 
ed from 21 to 32 per pound sterling. 

December 15, 1947. The Industrial Conference began at Delhi, at which Hyderabad was re- 
presented. 

Pandit Nehru addressed the Associated Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
at Calcutta. 

December 16, 1947. U.S. Interim Aid to Europe was reduced to 506 million dollars, and Chinn 
was excluded from the scheme, 
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December 17, 1947. The Interim Government in Hyderabad was announced. 

H.E. Mir Laik Ali gave a radio talk on the task before the new ministry. 

The Industries Conference cnn\ened at New Delhi passed a comprehensive 
resolution on industrial production as well as other resolutions on national policy 
of industrial development, foreign capital and enterprise, cottage and small scale 
industries, excise duty, industrial statistics, etc. 

Argentine announced a “Marshall Plan” for Latin America, involving 
about £. 1,250 million, at the Havana Conference. 

December 18, 1947. The Industries Conference at Delhi called for a three-year industrial Truce. 

December 19, 1947. The Central Institute of Education was opened by Lady Mountbatten at 

Delhi. 

Freezing of wages and prices for six months was announced in France. 

A treaty of friendship was signed between Yugoslavia and Rumania. 

December 20, 1947. Bengal gram and products were dei'ontrolled in Madras, 

President Truman asked the U.S. Congress to approve a 17,000 million 
dollar programme for aid to Europe with effect from April 1948, to continue for 
years (this amount being about 8 per cent, of the annual national income of 
the U.S.A.). 

December 22, 1947. The SOth session of the Indian Economic Conference was opened by H.E. 
Sn C. Rajagopalachari, (Governor of West Bengal, at Calcutta, 

December 27, 1947. The 8th session of the Indian Society of Agricultural hk‘onomics was in- 
augurated by Mrs. Renuka Roy at Shri Niketan. 

The Government of India had decided to increase the prices of cement and 
steel. 

The Government of India promulgated an Ordinance temporarily amending 
the Negotiable Instruments Act in order to meet difficulties experienced by banks 
in dealing with bills drawn of firms and companies situated in the disturbed areas. 

Tlie Anglo'Russian Trade agreement was signed, the IT.S.S.R. to supply 
foodstuffs, Britain to supply engineering equipment. 

December 28, 1947, Text of Indo-Pakistan agreements relating to insurance companies, postal 
savings banks deposits and cash certificates, pensions, remov al of assets of trusts, 
payments of unpaid bills to contractors, etc., was released. 

Talks between the Prime Ministers of India and Ceylon on outstanding poli- 
tical issues between the two countries commenced at New Delhi. 

December 29. 1947. The Institute of Metals inaugurated by Dr. S. P. Mookerjee at C alcutta. 

The Government of India decided to adopt a “ Go slow ’’ policy in the matter 
of further decontrol. 

One-day “ token ” strike in Bombay passed off without untoward incidents. 

The All-India Women’s Conference began its ‘20th session at Madras. 

December 30, 1947. President Truman signed the Anti-inflation Bill <*ontaining only .8 out of 10 
points suggested by him. 
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Notable Dates in 1947 


l» tMm a m cariMi Nw «<• 


137 fer Commonw^ilk Kd^oAL MtrJ 
HMMMd M 9 yMfi' tMtl t^iuda tie cmi* 

a®S?5!E!€^S&^iE& 

uKmL luppocMd la adadpla aaitkioa af 

aaaaua«adrc«iMtlan of ItAady friliain to 
IS SwcwluS’ima'bif WMr^ 


ita.r 

SIMo or tMSiwit of 9um tor Dw^rfoaAffoli* 
* * —* * '* «■**** *>* CoOMMacalU 
« Spa^Tnte^SBM 0 * Uw of S iii n wHaa; Uno 


!0 liaMaaOooonmoM id* Ooiaorl) M 


I OovomaoM Sanaed kf M. 
Swodea. Onco Mooio ^ad 


JS UM«d hU^rMramnlaloa oT loouiry Md 
M So^'^amSrto^l.oadad (br Sooik AMoa. 
FCMUARY 

ssr^raeSd- l?reISkm**'oSr' ' ^Iadr*!3. 

Qrraakitoriet rormed GovoraoMM. 

It aiiarid ty <«u to ioduoiriat oad dooMMte ooa- 

llAliiMriiWMfif ^ or » »(■> a— J rUmm h 

toto ** lapomlMa ladloa hando by Juac, I94S, 
a aaooa eod, VbeouH Mouatbaiioa appolaled 

M Voa Fapta a oaeaneal by Oernaao d a a a rtllrartrt a 
munl^yoon ia labour <aap oad coBdaeadoa 

H^S^ntnl CouacS liiaad low ttouidailao 
17 iacta^y CounSh anpolaMd oonunlnat to biaoMl- 


SS‘»*Snse£S,E3ss 

4 Kf^Fiaoo. doaod .< Du^. 

• dencivod^ BaUo«& br Yoaoitav 

S3£n5u^?s3ss 

II doao niniSt *oSuySMorrSi|SU . M 

IS AcnHunMT'r^ o^MiO^ Sat«B of JadoMM 
^ NatbMUada-IadoocBao Uoloo doaad la 

MrulSaM of IS7 OMNboai ddoi aa- 

aaowc od .— Koyal Cwa w Ow a on to biqt^a law 
STnoM appolaiad.— Und Mayot'a Natkiaal 

19 ^VwSrawaior'llhitih troaoi from Salre aad lha 
OduioUM CualZoocoompIcud.— CambrMoc 
woaOWvonlnr b<»a»- «aai -g rand Naiiooal woo 


» fcMaaogad to 1^ 

a^k aiy ald.—r«adirwjni oa fiurodooa Sommak 
ufaSmSi^nKit dra laarfcMte oam ai tod. 



|^^MWc'^r S |^^ ^gWjtd^lot o IbM^ 




lalandilnrasMciaida(,UN ittanartito — U Aaaa 
San Bunaeae kader. and A mbar awmbatotf 
^Kminam awa a a toai ad at Ranaooa 
M Ouuli booao mlllury ootfaitoat la Mva. 

H aiadto 

_ demtioa orsaniiaiioii. 

“ ^n l^^^isJvk.rsSi 

AVGVn 

Am roMlvad Royid Aaaam , m iitor of raUwayi 

7 iXf-LT^iooroo oo 

Amtncaa — Sir C H y aam b appolaiad. 

9 SAfrlca lofonMidU N thai ihar would ao( 
place SW. Africa uadar mwiaaaNa. imNot I 
AttaniMy of U N adoptad imekMoo aaplad 
SA lo aubnUl aarcamanL 
It Ntt bMian d^ctJw tuna taiattm OomaattM 

It tStom arSrifoatborpe fYoelia) amefc aa prmaai 

laiyarfigkkns?^^ 

Nrwt turwaaooad lo Bar of Houaa of Cpaimoaa. 

‘♦^Jia^ssriusar^ui^^^ 

luUaa dtht of SSaOta. 

IS DoaOnioiu of ladla aad FaUaiaa toaupiaraiad , 

iriiasr yyafesassLjg,ai 

U M 9^. iaadm oTlWooiM to Bulparia. 

ar n i anco d lo dcaili , haaoM oa Scot Z) 

17 Repauiatioa of BHiMhfuiota bom ladU beoaa. 

. wHb S Africa drawn . mbber wen by Entland 

**?K5o,j^ B^raritojr's^si- 
It StooTVS tob^ f •f I>nto* 


M Bwd brokt off dloioinalie reiailonr with Roatlo. 
SI OoveramcM detotMt lo amcod ParUament Act 
aaarwuioad. — Prime Mlalttar aaoou a ea d m- 
duoloo m liae of anned foroat — Oaaaral 

teET tsiujSSe ^ is s»sr« 

flown for Aral Une —Chib broke of dhdoauUc 

11 

arw coalition on 2Jrd — Parala dedartd l»44tf 
ttreameal wUh Auttia aoH aad void 
13 Ftirthm food cuti and laoppapc of pucahaaa of 
American tobacco annouaced. 

M^Uaioo on ^uthora Railway aaar Sooih 
Orordoo it killed. 

IS weakly aiael output in hliterr of lodoairr 

M^^o'^iilidnwal of BrlUab ttoopt Rom 

17 TtwjySurma^tadopaada n e a BUI l aooa d , foroio 
to baooiiw lodcpandeai on ioa. 4, lldl — 
BoUilcal and Securliy Cema d i i i e m UN. reached 

m^TySSda*^’im^iiiSi‘* atepteS* Saaral 
29 CambfH^a^ra*ifr*»01«» >>7 Falm PoIpnw 
3d Aprecmeoi by U oqunt^ on larlA aad trade 
altncd ai deneva —Mr Oany AUipban oepaUed 
from Houaa of Commont. 

” essrsi iXJ5"i5fiuiri.'!!a!2 


NOVBMBU 

I Sir Brian Roberiaon lucocedrd S«r Shnlw D 
aa MlMianr Oovemor Brliiih tone In Oagm 
Heavy Labour Inaaca In Municipal eiacUDa 

3 M. Mdiotokoyk, who had aacaond iMm P 
arrived toBriiaJii 

4 Unlicd Natlonr Mhical Coauaaiao ap| 
^toile Aaaambfy^ plan, boycou by 
annouiMwA— M Moimov mmuit mcm oi 


3d Bto dra ai SuanlnabW Park, maldmaa aaaipnad la 
REawm PUMtoarti — laorame to pcwol pilom 

31 UMMNaiieaa teaclal oomnuuca raaginainadad 
irrmtoailna of Salaarlaa maadate aad la£- 
paadewaa of Patotilai at aarhaai pcaalbl a daw. 

*^^^-^aaSS*S.*«Sr-^ 

1 Pan Aaaarlcaa dafkaoa ireaiy litnod M Rto da 
Jantore — T U C vowd la favour of prlirija 
of labour diractooa. 

TBrtitob mw radon raduoad.— Omak Oovora- 
mew <M SopboallU ftwawd. 

Id Anantloe Chomber approved BM insilad 

ISSS.k5S^WT??S^fo^"tei^ 

IS St Laoer woo’TiytoyaOrao 
IS TioMtoi Of Ste wMi Holy rialaod. Balei^. 
Huopary. and Roioeala cum low fever-Jha 
toivM^aoiwidna c|ie too ’^'daownaw 

!Sf^“ii&rmUn“53 

Id End of SUM of war beewou Briiaio aod Amato.— 
BrUaio purrhaaied WOro frooi lol. MaoMonr 

rr c£Si£f .^‘^SerfS? 

194 190 M p h 

IS Papon of CotofaMot on Curapaan cooperadoa 
aitaed In Parta.-#^ traiwallaaiic uw m adc 
OlpM— SvTton aad Snudi Aiabtoa dd r oa U e o c 
iCKcicd U N cooMdiMc I mopaa ra add a tlppo Od 


II S a am l rnum ary Boditi Imrnducad . lak on foot* 
h^poou and doo.4«clnf ffirom ion 4 IW>. 
|ro«M-w J n c r t iaad^^ purcboao ua to n aaaai . 

13 Mr Daliaa l ad a a af olka of Cho n eo ^ d f of 
yd| la i m pa rn d Py P aam w . 

" S’srkir^i.^rSW 

It Praach Mklwry 4M lUamdWrt laalguad. 

3d Prlaema Edubam aad dw DuU .irf Bdlaboiah 

** A fl* unau c B cii i S l a i i a m oi hf 

IS C^SaSS* M TSuSSa* u^^SSaluy 

” &£«?■ «rj”.a ag?r 4 

dacWloa was foUewad by Arab ditordam^ 
Nioiltoo aad Mbar Arab coumrY- 
DCCSMMII 

' X'mX 

btidiae eparadva 

1 Hallway inia darailnd by Pmaeb tcrikaeo aa 

S U S loan lo Brliafa unfioran — Trade adka wfdi 
Raaela r oa u med . aercenKM aipaod on 27ib. 
d Caarbtidpa Unlvattky decided to admu woowd lo 
■airfcuta^ ood w depyeae uo aaaac weoaa at 

7 Law Brtitah troeco left Italy, tow AswHrtn 
ireopt left am lOib. 

d Rathirailon foe Bawloymrni Order came toio 
force - -OitcuMioaB nr mineBaai af ladoaatiaa 

M SaiMMtoMiid Amala hheUthad aad 

ISF^U Mb^lCft* coabrence M t eud mi oa 
Germany and Autirit ended in toitUfo.— fulUa 
Odve mm e n t 4dt Oaiparl) laahufBed. 

I7 AnakwAmortcaa aproemui citncd oo apmUrmt 

{u^idflrsslsssr *- 
\i ct’^SrsjJsftoisrsiiS'a^ 


dlUwKwtiod by yXA. Of tbrnw of liaBw 
S PMwSw"or‘S*mwaabi laSiiOMdiia »om« 


l7 AnakwAmortcaa aproemui clfncd u v i p u m iai 

{u^idflrsslsssr *- 
\i ct’S?^to‘sr!s;iS'3«u4 

U Labourhiny MOmnry calWd tot WOUilpi 
a pri oot Cn wn otii iaUieailoo to M|ia oeiM 

M^naailm of Orcak “ lotaol ppoornmmi* 


Courtesv: The Times. London 
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Looking Back 


THE KING’S CHRISTMAS BROADCAST 

The British King said : — 

I AM glad to speak to you once again on this 
festival which brings to all hearts the thought 
of peace and good-will. This third Christmas 
Day since the war ended finds us still praying 
that the time may soon come when true peace 
will have been established throughout the world ; 
when all men will be working together with 
good-will to rebuild what has been destroyed ; 
when everywhere fear will have given place to 
trust, hardships to well-being, and scarcity to 
plenty. 

Yet it is in a spirit of thankfulness and hope 
that the Queen and I send our Christmas greet- 
ings to my peoples of the Commonwealth and 
Empire. Our memories would indeed be short 
if we had already forgotten to be thankful for 
our deliverance from the greatest peril that 
ever threatened our beloved land in all its long 
and glorious history ; and we should be showing 
ourselves unworthy of what we achieved then 
if we doubted our will to win through now\ 

Way Still I -pward 

We all know what it is to toil up a steep lull 
only to find that what we had thought was the 
top is not the top after all, and that the path 
still leads upwards, and that w'e must brace 
ourselves to climb still further. I think that 
many of us must have felt that sort of disappoint- 
ment more than once since the day, two and a 
half years ago, when victory brought us at last 
to those heights on which our gaze had so long 
been fixed. 

We had hoped that we would then have reached 
the top, but w'c found that the way still lay up- 
wards, and the summit towards which we strive 
is still beyond. But our faith is unshaken that 
God will give us strength to reach it. 

We cannot escape the fact that six years of 
terror and destruction must leave behind them 


a devastation, material and spiritual, which 
cannot be repaired in a year or two. To rebuild 
ruined citie.s is a long and toilsome task, but 
even more arduous is the labour of re-establish- 
ing trust and friendliness in hearts long embit- 
tered by fear and hate. Here, at home, the 
greatness of our contribution to victory is the 
measure of our present diflfieulties. When, with 
our brethren overseas, we stood alone in the 
defence of freedom, we did not count the cost. 
We threw in all we had. We have now to create 
afresh the resources that we then poured out, 
and to deny ourselves while doing so. 

Knsttrincj Success 

But no one, remembering 1940, can doubt 
that we shall succeed, and no one can doubt 
tliat we are all doing our level best to ensure 
success. When we look across the seas we do 
not have to seek out reasons for thankfulness 
and hope. They are manifest. The unity and 
steadfastness of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire saved the liberties of the world. 

The years that have since passed have brought 
their disappointments. But there is one thing 
they have brought which we must all prize beyond 
measure. They have shown that the same spirit 
of brotherhood still burns brightly. Tt did not 
flicker or grow dim when victory unloosened 
the bonds that had hold us together in a common 
purpose. The friendly and sympathetic poli- 
cies of the Governments of the great Dominions, 
the infinite kindliness shown by their peoples 
in countless gifts to the homes of Britain, the 
unforgettably moving welcome given to the 
Queen and me and to our daughters by the 
jieople of South Africa— these things and many 
others have shown us that the great British 
family of nations is still a family of the heart. 
I am sure that I am speaking for all of you here 
in the old country when I say to my peoples 
overseas that we are profoundly moved by the 
understanding and generosity they have shown, 
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New year Hopes and Messages 


WORLD ASKED TO MAKE U.N.O. 

STRONG. 

Tryovie Lie’s New Year Eve Broadcast 
The following is the full text of M. Lie's address : 

“ Throughout the world, men and woin<*n 
and children say farewell to another fateful year 
and turn their thoughts to a fresh New Year, 
full of hope that it will bring them better things. 
The year 1947 was the second full year of peace 
after the Second World War. We could not 
have expected that this period, in the immediate 
aftermath of a world catastrophe would be free 
of troubles. 

“ What we did hope for was steady progress 
back toward a normal world, in which human 
beings could pursue their lives in freedom from 
fear and hunger and the many problems which 
afflict humanity. 

Recovery Incomplete 

“ We hoped that this year would help to 
dissolve the differences which have divided the 
great Powers since the war — that it would re- 
store the feeling of comradeship which brought 
them victory. 

“ Some of those hopes have been realized. 
Many countries which were stricken by the war 
have begun to recover economically and to re- 
store to their peoples a fair degree of normal 
living. Other peoples have realized aspirations 
for independence which they had cherished for 
many generations. 

“ In the councils of U.N.O. the member 
nations have found it possible to come to agree- 
ment on many matters which affect the well- 
being of the world. 

“ Yet we have been disappointed in the 
greatest hope of all — the hope that the great 
Powers would be able to move, definitely and 
progressively, toward an understanding on the 
question which divided them. 


“ This lack of understanding has prevented 
us from achieving all that we should have achiev- 
ed' in relieving the plight of tens of miUions of 
suffering human beings. 

Collective Duty 

“ Let us look these facts full in the face as we 
turn toward the year to come. Let us, above 
all, not forget for one second that our first duty 
in these tragic times, is our common collective 
duty to improve the situation of these miserable 
millions of our fellow men. 

“ In this situation we all have one thing in 
common — the United Nations. In the Charter 
we have a solemn and bifid ing set of principles 
and an agreement regarding the methods which 
we must follow in realizing those principles. 
Today 57 nations subscribe to those principles. 
These 57 nations meet regularly to settle their 
differences in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Charter and to devise methods by which 
they can accomplish the constructive goals of 
the Charter. 

“ During 1948 we must continue to hope for a 
change in the tide of disagreement between the 
Powers, so that we may be allowed to move more 
swiftly forward m settling our problems. We 
must never give up hope for an agreement and 
we must never stop working for it. 

“ On the other hand, and at the same time, 
we must make the most of what we have. We 
must stand behind U.N.O. and increase its 
strength. We must believe in it and we must 
make sure that other people believe in it. Its 
progress must be so great, in the minds of all 
people, that it will be able to defend and to 
practise the principles for which it stands. 

“ With the combined support of ordinary 
people, all over the world, U.N.O. stands today 
as a mighty barrier to war and the hope of all 
mankind for a better world. Believe in it, 
work for it, defend it during the year to come.' 
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WASHINGTON. President Truman expressed 
his confidence that the world vould reach a 
workable peace and achieve “ proper imple- 
mentation of the United Nations.” 

GREECE. Mr. Dwight (ins^\o!(i, Head of 
the United States Aid Mission to (irccce, affirmed 
faith in Greek victory and rebirtli in 1948. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The Prague Trade 
Union paper “ Prace ” described as a “ good New 
Year Joke ** ; a report in the French newspaper 
** Combat ** that the communists were preparing 
an offensive against the Czech bastion for Janu- 
ary 15. 

BULGARIA. The Prime Minister, M. George 
Dimitrov, in a New Year message, said Bulgaria 
would shortly conclude treaties of alliance with 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Polniid, Hungary 
“and particularly with the Soviet Union.*^ 

GERMANY. Herr Jacob Kaiser recently de- 
posed by the Soviet authorities from the Chair- 
manship of the Christian Democratic Union in 
the Eastern Zone, signed his Party’s New Year 
message as its Chairman. The message said 
1948 would prove ** whetlier there is a basis for 
the real democratic development promised over 
and over again by tlie Allies.” 

WASHINGTON. Mr. William Green, Pre- 
sident of the American Federation of Labour 
declared in a New Year manifesto that the 
8,000,000 members of his organisation would 
devote themselves to the chief task in 1§48 of 
ousting the Congressmen who enacted the Taft- 
Hartley Legislation, which Labour claims is 
repressive. 

Mr. Green forecast continued liigh employ- 
ment in 1948 and said “ the needs of the Ameri- 
can people and our commitments for foreign aid 
make increased production an inescapable duty.” 

TOKYO, The Japanese Premier, Tetsu 
Katayama, told the people in a New Year Mes- 
sage that Japan “ must fight communism to the 
last ditch.” 


He said the only political group in the country 
capable of expelling communism from politics 
and industry was the Social Democrat Party 
(of which he is the Secretary-General). 

MR. GEORGE MARSHALL AND 
M. CHERNYAVSKY ON THE NEW YEAR 

We extract below two reports, one from George 
Marshall, the U.S. Secretary of State, the 
other from M. Chernyavsky, the Russian Com- 
mentator. These extracts should be of parti- 
cular interest to us m Hyderabad. The following 
<piestions deserve ver\ careful examination : 

(a) Why does Mr. Marshall concentrate 
on the saving of Western civilization only ? 
It IS not many years ago that President Roose- 
velt stressed the duty of 1 he U.S. A. to defend 
“ human frontiers.” 

(b) Is tlie Plan for European Recovery a 
Inimanitarian move involving the U.S. in the 
writing off of about 20 billion dollars in the long 
run, is it a business proposition out of which 
the U.S. should expect a desirable and accele- 
rating increase in her export trade, or is the 
programme intended to develop an American 
empire in Europe ? 

(c) Why has it not been possible for the 
U.S. A. to include the U.S.S.R. in the financing 
programme ? Time and again, the U.S.S.R. 
has asked the United States for more and more 
capital goods and technical personnel. The 
U.S. A. has been reiterating her idea of aiding 
the economic recovery of China : if any thing, 
the prospects of good fruit are incomparably 
better in the U.S.S.R. than in China. 

(d) Why has Mr. Marshall ignored the 
too million people of India and is determined 
to concentrate on the 270 million people of 
Western Europe ? The need is much greater in 
India and the prospect of profitable invest- 
ment much brighter. The U.S.S.R. comment 
that France and Italy are already drowned 
in a cesspool of inflation, and that Britain 
and U.S.A. are on the brink of it, cannot be 
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dismissed as mere propaganda : Britain is 
trying to maintain a standard of life that 
mathematics cannot allow, on the basis of the 
present level of elliciency and production and 
the United States is being advised by Mr. 
Marshall to spoonfeed the spoilt child of Eu- 
rope which will very profoundly affect human 
welfare all over the world ; more slices for 
Europe must mean correspondingly less for 
other continents. 

George Marshall 

Mr. Marshall opened by asserting that if 
Europe’s economic health was not restored 
“ the prospect for the American people and for 
free people everywhere to find peace with justice 
and well-being and security for themselves and 
their children will be gravelv prejudiced.” 

So long as hunger, poverty, desperation, 
and resulting chaos threaten great concentra- 
tions of people in western Europe — some 270 m. 
— there will be steadily developing social unease 
and political confusion on every side. Left to 
their own resources there will be no escape 
from economic distress so intense, social dis- 
contents so violent, and political confusion so 
wide-spread, that the historic base of western 
civilization, of which we are by belief and in- 


heritance an integral part, will take on a new 
form in the image of the tyranny that wc fought 
to destroy in Germany. 

('her.nyavskv 

Moscow radio has had harsh words to say about 
the New Year messages of British political leaders, 
especially Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Attlee. 
Since the Soviet currency reform and the abo- 
lition of rationing not a day has passed without 
a picture being painted, cither in the Press or in 
broadcasts or both, of the Soviet Union as a land 
free from fear of crises ami unemployment, and 
of the western democracies as slipping rapidly 

into a wlnrlpool of inflation Tlic chief 

aim of the senes is to represent Bntain and 
America as heading for a major economie crisis 
which France and Italy arc treated as liaving 
almost reached. Its first characteristic, infla- 
tion, Soviet listeners are being told, cannot be 
checked in France and Italy and in Britain its 
inevitable advent is ” merely disguised.” 

A major cri.sis m America has been foretold by 
prominent Soviet economists for at least 18 
months, and Professor X’arga has committed 
himself to saying that it cannot arrive later 
than this year. 
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WANTED A MASTER PLAN FOR 
HYDERABAD. 

President Truman has recomua iuled a 17,000 
million dollar aid to Europe prograuuue to the U.S. 
Congress, to begin in April, 1948, and run on for 
4J years, in order to rchabilifuto famishing 
Europe, with the condition that such aid should 
not be given to any Eiuropean country dominat- 
ed by communist influences. Iwen before the 
acceptance by Congress of this big jirogramme, 
interim aid has been agreed to, involving about 
506 million dollars. Tlie U.S.S.IL, on the 
other hand, has announced on 1 tth December, 
1947, its programme of currency reform, de- 
rationing and substantial aid in the economic 
development of the East-Kuro|)(MiM countries 
adjoining Russian territory ; this is more or less 
a challenge to the U.S. Plan for Europe. Far 
away in South America, Argentine has an- 
nounced a 10,000 million dollar jirogramme for 
the economic development of liatin America. 
Some small effort is being made to aid recovery 
in China where conditions are, to put it mildly, 
most hopeless. To give one instance, the 
index of wholesale prices with 100 for 1987 is 
8,889,000 for August 1947. Eighteen nations 
co-operated in spending about 500 million 
dollars for the rehabilitation work m China under 
the auspices of U.N.R.R.A. 

But generally in the East, specially in India, 
the justification for international capital outlay 
on scientific lines is much greater both from the 
viewpoint of resources and that of the extremely 
low standard of life. Dr. P. S. Lokanathan 
recently urged a separate linnneial organisation 
for controlling the economK* recovery of Asia 
and the Far East : he even went to the length 
of opining that India could bo of great use to 
other Asian countries in this task. This view 
is rather contrary to the other one which is 
held by many that unless and until huge amounts 
of plant and machinery and technical personnel 
were made available in India, the prospect of 


Indian “ industrialisation ” was very poor- 
Why a powerful Government like that of the 
U.S.A. and international * institutions like the 
I.M.F. and the T.B.R.D. are so anxious to ac- 
commodate the needs of Europe, and perhaps 
more anxious to avoid the much greater demand 
for international capital outlay in India and 
the Far East, could be explained only one way : 
blood IS thicker than water. 

In India, a beginning was made with the 
Bombay Plan, the National Planning Com- 
mittee put forward numerous reports, the Plan- 
ning and Development Department of the 
Government of India proceeded with some work 
a number of Panels have given their reports 
With regard to ditfcrent industries, and the 
Neogy Committee has reviewed the whole 
position and given certain indications with 
regard to tlie future work of economic planning. 
But with the partition of the country and the 
unprecedented refugee problem, the attention 
of the authorities is predominantly preoccupied, 
and the probability of an active and thorough- 
going implementation of any economic plan for 
the development of India, Pakistan and other 
territories should be considered rather distant. 
There is a silver line in the cloud : Dr. Henry 
Grady appears to be enthusiastic about develop- 
ing Indian economy, and persuading the U.S. 
authorities to come forward with adequate 
supplies. 

For the economic development of the country 
in Hyderabad as well as in India and Pakistan 
the bulk of our requirements for sound develop- 
ment could be got locally as, for example, with 
regard to agricultural development, the Insti- 
tution of cattle breeding and dairy farms on a 
nation-wide scale and housing. This, of course, 
does not mean tnat we can completely avoid 
the importation of substantial amounts of 
foreign capital goods, but how far such impor- 
tation would be in the interests of the coimtry 
should depend upon the terms on which wc 
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could get foreign aid, and secondly, on a clear 
and full knowledge of local potentialities with 
regard to factors of production and local de* 
mand. It is, of course, true that we have a 
practically limitless home market for our pro- 
ducts, but we should exercise the greatest cau- 
tion in taking to industries which would depend 
in the long run on foreign markets : any com- 
mitment of such kind would be like recokmng 
without a host. 

Hyderabad has been throughout hnancially 
self-contained. Her finances, national as well 
as Governmental, have been laudably improved 
during the past quarter of a century. In the 
Post-war Planning Secretariat work was done 
for over two years in evolving plans for econo- 
mic development, but things have been at a 
standstill for the last few months, and we have 
yet to come to the stage of co-ordination and 
adjustment towards the fixation of a Master 
Plan. Side by side with the agreement on a 
Master Plan, any required importation of foreign 
capital goods and personnel would have to be 
negotiated on the spot at centres like London 
and Washington by competent and authorised 
plenipotentiaries of Hyderabad, and secondly, 
maximum attempt would have to be made 
through a small but high-level committee to 
get at some concrete data with regard to the 
potential resources of these dominions. The 
possession of a currency system of her own goes 
a long way in enabling Hyderabad to finance 
economic progress to the extent it depends on 
the marshalling up of local resources. In the 
present Prime Minister w'e have a highly capable 
and experienced industrialist who can be depended 
upon to give Hyderabad a Master Plan she needs 
today. 

CURRENCY REFORM IN THE U.S.S.R. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that 
after the earlier levelling trends, the Soviet 
economy, specially after 1987, gave a specific 
place to prices, incentives, savings and profits, 
within the structure of the socialist economy. 
During the last war, there was a premium on 
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individual ability and sufficient attraction had 
to be given for extracting war effort. The 
result was the sharp rise in war profits, black- 
marketing and speculation. M. Stalin pro- 
mised to deration consumer goodi» in 1946, but 
was delayed on account of a bad harvest in that 
year. 

The currency reform in the U.S.S.R. (an- 
nounced on December 14, 1947) consists of three 
parts. Firstly, the foreign exchange rate of the 
rouble has been changed from 21 per pound to 
32 per pound ; this depreciation of the rouble is 
bound to give an impetus to the export of con- 
sumer goods, specially foodgrains, to the East- 
European satellites of the U.S.S.H. which con- 
tracted out of the Marshall Plan. The foreign 
trade of the U.S.S.R. being entirely a govern- 
mental activity, imports could be made sure of 
under a system of Barter Agreements. Second- 
ly, differential exchange rates have been an- 
nounced between the new and the current rouble, 
resulting in a process of graduated capital levy. 
For example, all deposit accounts in state banks, 
each not exceeding 8,000 roubles will be ex- 
changed for the new rouble at full value. 
Holders of loans will get one new rouble for 8 
old ones. Depositors of more than 8,000 but 
less than 10,000 roubles will get 2 new for 8 old 
roubles. Speculators and profiteers will get 
one new rouble against 10 old ones. Thirdly, 
the new currency reform announced the follow- 
ing reductions in food prices according to three 
geographical zones, namely, the Southern block, 
the Northern block and the North-Eastern 
coastal regions. So far as the small consumer 
is concerned the price of bread is reduced by 
12 per cent., beer by 10 per cent., and industrial 
goods by more than 66 per cent. There is a 
close connection between the second and the 
third sections of the reform ; the steepage reduc- 
tion in the spending power of the richer classes 
must produce a profound influence on the reduc- 
tion of prices of consumer goods, and this is 
reflected in the announced cheapening of bread, 
beer, etc. 
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The situation in Hyderabad (as in India and 
Pakistan) has worsened in the two post-war 
years. The general price index and the cost 
of living index have been going up, and the 
standard of life of the masses is being affected 
adversely. The authorities have made a begin- 
ning m anti-inflation by resorting to measures 
like income-tax, sales tax, business tax, etc., 
but the disease demands much more radical 
measures. Even anti-Cnmmunist France has 
taken to a 125 billion franc levy in order to 
save the 'country from inflation and crushing 
debt. On December 18, 1947, Hon’ble Nawab 
Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur made his first an- 
nouncement as Finance Minister that the Tax 
structure in Hyderabad demanded immediate 
investigation and adequate revision. The 
general theory held in capitalist cconoimes is 
that a policy of cheap money and slightly rising 
prices is good for stimulating the national 
economy. But here is a case in which a new 
monetary system has been adopted with a 
higher value for each unit, of course, making 
lure of the poorer classes not losing by the 
transaction. There is, of course, another way out 
of the trouble, namely, alround reduction in 
costs under a system of scientific subsidies by 
the Government— in which case prices should 
go down automatically. Even in this case, 
Government would have to make sure of the 
speculators and profiteers not swallowing the 
biggest slice. The currency and financial re- 
forms in the U.S.S.R. do deserve very careful 
examination as to whether they could suggest 
any local measures to fight against the same 
epidemic, namely, inflation. 

THE STANDARD OF LIFE IN HYDER- 
ABAD 

Planning and pubUc price administration 
arc predominant features of Governmental acti- 
vity all over the world, the prime objective being 
the maximisation of social welfare. Every- 
where we hear of the good of the common man 
and the duty of Govermiient to provide for him 
as quickly and as sufficiently as possible. 


Hyderabad does not lag behind in this respect, 
but any policy would require certain scientific 
data to serve as the background. In the Sec- 
tion “ Current Statistics ” in this issue, certain 
figures are given with regard to wage rates, 
wage earnings, cost of living, market prices, 
and real wages evolved from these data. At- 
tention may be drawn to a few salient features 
of these figures. For example, real wage rates 
in Britain rose from 100 in September, 1989, 
to 105 . 6 in September, 1947, real wage earnings 
rose from 100 in October, 1938, to 110 in Octo- 
ber, 1946. These figures are based on an ad- 
justment on the basi.s of money wage figures, 
cost of living figures and market price figures. 
These figures sliow that in real terms, the aver- 
age man in Britain is better off ))y 10 per cent, 
compared to 1938. In the same country, we 
find that real salaries fell from 100 in 1938 to 86 
in 1946. Real interest and profits fell from 
100 in 1988 to 74 in 1946 wliereas the real pro- 
fits of public companies fell from 100 in 1989-40 
to 78 in 1946-47. In the U.S.A,, money wages 
rose from 24.1 to 47 while real wages rose from 
24.1 to 31.4 between the years 1987 and 1947. 

Where do we stand in India ? The U.N.O. 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics shows the index 
of wholesale prices in India as 283 in August 
1947 (1987=100) whereas the cost of living 

index is shown as 268 and food items at 811 in 
August 1947 (1987 = 100). These figures show 
that general prices were slightly ahead of cost 
of living, but it is not possible to arrive at chan- 
ges in the real wage level because we have no 
figures with regard to wage rates in India. In 
the U.S.A., weekly wages rose from 24.05 dollars 
per week in 1987 to 50.42 dollars in September 
1947, and hourly wages rose from 62.4 cts. in 
1937 to 125.1 cts. in September 1947. In 
tables No. 56 and 57 of the U.N.O. Monthly 
Bulletin of Siaiisticst India does not find a place 
because there are no figures available for India 
with regard to the money wage level. Still, the 
figures given in the Section on Current Statistics 
show that compared fo 100 in 1987 real wages 
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fell in India to 61.2 by 194>3, although money 
wages rose to 147 compared to 100 in 1987, and 
that was because the cost of living rose to 240 
in 1948, compared to 100 in 1987. We have no 
figures for later years nor is it clear as to the 
basis on which figures even for 1948 were arrived 
at. 

In Hyderabad the position is more oblivious. 
Available figures with regard to the index of 
wholesale prices are on the basis of August 1989 
as 100, the figure for August 1947 being 381. 
But in regard to cost of living, the base year 
is not 1989 but August 1948 to July 1944 and the 
figure for August 1947 is given as 140. The base 
periods being different, it is not possible to get 
any light with regard to the relation between 
the general price level and the cost of living. 
It is necessary and urgent that a common base 
period should be adopted as soon as possible.* 


Further, a beginning should be made as early as 
possible to get at accurate indices with regard 
to wage rates and wage earnings with the same 
base period as for wholesale prices and cost of 
living. It is only then that we in Hyderabad 
can hope to get a fairly approximate idea as to 
whether the standard of life in these Dominions, 
in the manufacturing fields to begin with, is 
stationary, is regressing or is improving, and if 
so at what pace. The U.N.O. Monthly Bvlletin 
of Statistics gives 59 tables dealing with numerous 
aspects of human life, but it is deplorable that 
Iiidin finds a place in only a few of them. With 
the new status of Hyderabad, it has become all 
the more vital and urgent that every attempt 
should be made to secure and clarify statistics 
with regard to all the items covered by the 59 
tables of the U.N.O. publication referred to 
above. 


* A change of this kind, as within the index of prices, has just been made at Delhi. From January 1048 the oiiice 
of the Eioonomio Adviser to the Govemment of India will combine in a sirwle General Purpose index the weekly 
indices previously published for foodstuffs, industrial raw materials, semi'manumctures, and finished goods. Previously 
the base period for the food group was taken as the last week of August 1080, but owing to price quotation dilficulties, 
the base for the other three groups has been the year ended August 1030. In the interests of uniformity the food 
noup will be brought into line with the others, and issued with the latter base. The change will not affect the relative 
fluctuations of the inde.x, and the absolute figures with the old base can be obtained from tiie new indices by multiplying 
the latter with the following conversion factors : cereals .08, pulses .08, other food articles .08, and combined 
food UMlez .05. 
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OOLD SUBSIDIES POLICY 

' Monetary Fund’s Statement 

The International Monetary Fund has made 
public its policy statement on gold subsidies* 
which has been communicated to all members 
of the Fund. The following is the text of the 
statement : 

“The International Monetary Fund has a 
responsibility to see that the gold policies of its 
members do not undermine or threaten to under- 
mine exchange stability. Consc(]uently ever> 
member which proposes to subsidize the produc- 
tion of gold is, under obligation, to consult with 
the Fund on the specific measures to be intro- 
duced. 

“ Under article four, section 2 of the Articles 
of Agreement of the Fund, members arc prohibi- 
ted from buying gold at a price above parity 
plus the prescribed margin. In the view of the 
Fund, a subsidy in the form of a uniform pay- 
ment per ounce for all or part of the gold pro- 
duced would constitute an increase in price which 
would not be permissible if the total price paid 
by the member for gold were thereby to become 
in excess of parity plus the prescribed margin. 
Subsidies involving payments in another form 
may also, depending upon their nature, consti- 
tute an increase in price. 

Emphasis on UNiFOHMrrv of Monetary 
Value 

** Under article four, section 4 (A), each 
member of the Fund undertakes to collaborate 
with the Fund to promote exchange stability, 
to maintain orderly exchange arrangements 
with other members, and to avoid competitive 
exchange alterations.” Subsidies on gold pro- 
duction, regardless of their form are inconsistent 
with article four, section 4 (A), if they undermine 
or threaten to undermine exchange stability. 
This would be the case, for example, if such 


subsidies were to cause widespread doubt on 
the uniformity of the monetary value of gold in 
all member countries. 

“ Subsidies which do not directly affect ex- 
change stability may, nevertheless, contribute 
directly or indirectly to monetary instability 
in other countries and hence be of concern to 
the Fund. 

“ Determination by the Fund that the pro- 
posed subsidy is not inconsistent with the 
foregoing principles will depend upon the cir- 
cumstances in each case. Moreover, the Fund 
may find that subsidies which are justified at 
any one time may, because of changing condi- 
tions and changing effects, later prove to be 
inconsistent with the foregoing principles. In 
order to carry out its objectives, the Fund will 
continue to study, and to review with its mem- 
bers, their gold policies and any proposed chan- 
ges, to determine if they are consistent with the 
provisions of the Fund agreement and conducive 
to a sound international poUcy regarding gold.” 

At the same time the Fund announced that 
it had examined a Canadian proposal for gold 
production subsidy and that the proposal was 
not inconsistent with the Fund’s general policy. 

WORLD BANK MISSION TO CONSIDER 
CHILEAN LOAN 

A three-man mission from the World Bank 
will visit Chile for several weeks to make studies 
in connection with that country’s loan applica- 
tion. 

Chile has applied for a loan to finance hydro- 
electric development, forest industries, railway 
electrification, transport facilities and port me- 
chanization. The mission to study the loan will 
be headed by Gilbert H. Clee, Chief of the Western 
Latin American Division of the Bank’s Loan 
Department. 
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The U.S. engineers who are experts in forest 
industries and in electrification, will join the 
mission in Chile and submit their findings to the 
Bank officials. 

WORLD BANK LOANS 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development will not make any large 
loans for the present but is definitely looking 
for good loanable risks among pending loan 
applications from the smaller countries according 
to the Bank’s President, John J. McCIoy. It 
was pointed out by the Bank spokesman that 
further progress in the plans for h European 
Recovery Programme will be awaited before 
the Bank acts on any loans to nations involved 
in the ERP. The spokesman stated : “We 
want to see where the Marshall plan is headed. 
The important factor is in what form the Marshall 
plan is to be applied. If the Marshall plan is 
to have a large sum of money available in the 
form of loans, the Bank would want to know 
the borrowing and repayment possibilities of 
the 16 European governments. This docs not 
mean the Bank is not going to do business, but 
it does mean there is a tremendous new factor 
in the Marshall plan. We will have to hold off 
on large-scale loans for the 16 ERP countries.” 

General economic stabilization must be con- 
current with the ERP or the recovery programme 
will not take hold. Economic stabilization, he 
Said, involves more than monetary stabilization. 
For Britain, as an example, increased output 
and export of coal is necessary. 

REHABILITATION OF ASIA & FAR 
EAST 

“ More than two years have elapsed since 
the war ended ; yet the process of rehabilitation 
and recovery has been painfully and unex- 
pectedly slow all over the world and more 
particularly in Asia and the Far East in which 
we are particularly interested, ” observed 
Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, presiding over the 80th 
session of the Indian Economic Conference on 
December 22, 


Referring to the division of India, Dr. Loka- 
nathan said that the iiiter-dependenee of India 
and Pakistan is so close that “ statesmanship 
and wisdom dictate the adoption by both of a 
sensible economic policy based on co-operation 
in the economic field.” “ The cutting off-thc- 
nose to-spite-thc-facc policy would be both 
extremciv foolish and unpractical.” 

Dr. Lokanathan said that jHist-war recovery 
and rehabilitation in no country in Asia !iad 
taken any forward step. “ Even ni India 
where th6 direct war damage was inconsider- 
able, production has not reached the best war 
levels.” Reviewing the position in other countries 
in the Far East Dr. Lokanathan said : “ Chinese 
(‘coiiomy, subject to the severe strain of a 
prolonged war. not only has not made 
any recovery since the tcrnunation of hostili- 
ties, but conditions have deteriorated seriously, 
as a result of the continuance of the civil war. 
Despite the considerable ((Torts of U.N.H.H.A. 
to rehabilitate agriculture and transport, food 
and lish production have not reached pre-war 
capacity. Transport, inade(|uate and ill-equip- 
ped even m normal limes, has sudered further 
deterioration. Roads hav^ been neglected and 
the destruction of railways and rolling stock 
has yet to be made good. Coal rapacity is yet 
only 45 per cent, of pre-war level, while the 
industrial output ranges from 50 to 60 per cent. 
Worse IS the situation in Indonesia where 
numerous plantations destroyed during the war 
have yet to be brought back to cultivation 
The scorched earth policy led to the destruction 
of productive facilities which the continuing 
disturbed political conditions have rendered it 
hard to restore. The extensive damage to 
transport in Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, the 
Philippines and other countries in the region 
has not yet been repaired. Tin mines and 
petroleum refineries have yet to be reopened. 
Even the Philippines Republic, more fortunate- 
ly placed in its possession of foreign exchange 
resources, has not made much headway in re- 
building its textile factories and saw mills and 
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sugar works. The general picture is gravely 
disturbing. Over a region where more than a 
thousand million of the world’s population live, 
rehabilitation and recovery have been so slow 
that the peoples are forced into near-starvation 
and continuing distress.” 

Slow Recovery 

Saying that political factors are mainly res- 
ponsible for this slow process of economic re- 
covery, Dr. Lokanathan pointed out that ” not 
until some degree of stability is attained (‘an 
tht' process of economic reconstruction and re- 
covery get a real start.” Referring to “ di.s- 
ruptions to previously existing patterns of trade 
and economy,” he said that it would take a 
long time for reconstruction to be completed. 
Even if other conditions were favourable, he 
said, the economic changes brought about 
partly by the war and partly by technology 
would have rendered any simple process of re- 
habilitation not easy or smooth. Continuing, 
Dr. Lokannthan said that the fading out of 
Japan from the economic map of Asia, at least 
for some time, has been another factor rendering 
reconstruction painfully slow,” 

Declaring that ‘‘as long as European econo- 
my continues to be in a perilous state, the dele- 
terious elTccts on the eeonoinv of the countries 
of the Far East are bound to be serious,” 
Dr. Lokanathan .said that tin' ” recognition of 
tile importance of the eeononiie reconstruction 
of Fluropc to the stability and prosperity of the 
world in general has to some extent led to ex- 
cessive preoccupation with the problems of 
European recovery at the expense of attention 
to the reconstruction of Asian economy.” 
Referring to the Marshall Aid to Europe Plan, 
Dr. liokanathan said that while there is no 
corresponding offer to the countries of the Far 
East which need it even more urgently than 
Europe, there is no sign or prospect of any su2h 
aid also as he noted from the speech of the U.S. 
Delegate to the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, who asked for deter- 


mined self-help on the part of the Governments 
of these countries. He added that there is no 
immediate prospect of large loans from the 
International Bank or from private Sources 
even. 

Regional C o-operation 

“ The solution of many of the Asian problems 
cannot,” Dr. Lokanathan said, “ be therefore, 
looked for to outside countries or external 
agencies ” and added that “ the establishment of 
an Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East is an explicit recognition on the |>art of 
the United Nations tliat, with an international 
ft’nme work, there is a large place for regional 
bodies and that some of the economic problcm- 
could be more effectively handled through 
regional co-operation and on a regional basis.” 

Dr. Lokanathan, therefore, suggested that 
Asian countries should explore* the vast possi- 
bilitie.s for regional eo-operation in canalising 
existing resources and facilities for production, 
by, for example one country creating facilities 
which would be open to the nationals of other 
countries in the region. ” India has a special 
responsibility in this matter,” he said and added 
that ” our vast (‘xpenence ui irrigation and 
hydro-electric works, ni agriculture and live- 
stock research, m textiles and steel works and 
in a number of other industries should be made 
available and placed at the disposal of the 
peoples of the Far East. Efforts could also 
be made to get the services of technical experts 
for several countries on a joint and co-operative 
basis.” 

ELECTIONS TO GOVERNING BODY OF 
1. L. O. 

Dr. Inis Alvarado, a mcnibiT of the Peru 
Government, was elected chairman of the 
Governing Body of I.L.O. at its lOSrd session. 

Mr. Zellerback (employers’ representative 
from the U.S.A.) and M. Jouhaux (workers’ 
representative from France) were re-elected 
vice-chairmen, 
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INTERNATIONAL HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION 

An organisation, world-wide in scope and 
dedicated to the furtherance of world peace 
and international understanding was created, 
in the United States recently with the formation 
of the International House Association. Its 
membership will be made up from among the 
50,000 former students from ‘ abroad who 
lived at the three International Houses in the 
Thiited States during their stay, and who are 
now living in more tlian 100 countries. 

Twenty delegates from the trustees and 
alumni associations of the International Houses 
at Berkeley (California), Chicago (Illinois), and 
New York City met at the New York Inter- 
national House in mid-No\'ember to draw up 
a charter for \hv new iirganization. Ejler 
Peterdon of Denninrk, Presid(;pt of the Inter- 
national House Alumni Association, \^as chair- 
man of the gatlu ring. 

David BockefelliT, chairriinn of the e.\(‘eutive 
coniinittee of the board of trustees of New York 
International House, said : “ The Association 
will eneourage the formation of local chapters 
m centres throughout the world wherever there 
IS a sufTicient numlx r of former members of the 
International Houses. The programme of the 
chapters will be implemented by discussion 
groups, forums, lectures and debates and will 
deal with issues of international consequences. 

“ The association will eo-operatc with other 
organizations dedicated to international under- 
standing and world peace. In short, the asso- 
ciation will devote itself through any means at 
its disposal to the furtherance of the ideal of 
the International Houses ‘ that brotherhood 
slmll prevail throughout the world." The 
International House idea gu w from a I'hance 
encounter one autumn morning in 1910. While 
walking across the rnnpus of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City, Harry Edmonds, a 
student Secretary, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation called out a casual “ Good Morning 
to a passing Chinese student, A small, spon- 


taneous gesture, but one that was to have far- 
reaching consequences because the Chinese 
youth stopped Edmonds and said : “ Do you 
know that you are the first person who has 
greeted me in the three weeks I have been in 
New York?” Struck by the young foreigner’s 
loneliness, Edmonds promptly invited him to 
his house for supper the following Sunday. 
Edmonds also invited several other students 
whom he learned about through the university 
and then and there began the Sunda\ Suppers 
that were to become a tradition at the Edmonds’ 
home and are today an integral part of the 
programme of the three International Houses 
in the United States. 

(iradually the idea took hold of luiviiig a place 
that foreign students could use as a permanent 
meeting place and a home as well — an oppor- 
tunity to live together under one roof slianng 
common experiences, .John D. Hoekefeller, 
American linancicr and philanthropist, trans- 
foniu'd this nebulous idea into a reality by 
donating huge sums for building and equipment. 

PROPOSAL FOR WORLD UNIVERSITY 
OF AIR 

A world ” University of Air ” has been plan- 
ned by the United Nations Pklueational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organisation. Until U.N.O. has 
its ouii radio network, tli<’ existing stations in 
all member States will be used to bring the 
world’s leading talents to listeners everywhere. 

Recorded lectures from musical and educa- 
tional programmes will be a prominent item 
of the activity. Field science co-opcratiori 
offices are being established by U.N.E.S.C.O. 
in the Far East and South East Asia as the 
liaison centre for spreading the knowledge of 
technology between deficiency regions and more 
highly developed areas of the world. Other 
offices will cover Central and Latin America, 

The U.N.E.S.C.O. surveys of technical needs, 
carried out last year in 12 countries, will be 
extended during 1948 to the Far P^ast and Latin 
America, 
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UNESCO “ COUPON BANK ” TO AID 
WORLD BOOK SALES 

Plans for a “ Coupon Bank ” to enable dollar- 
short countries to buy books in the United 
States have been announced by Edwards J. 
Carter, counsellor of the library section of the 
U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orga- 
nisation. 

The “ Bank ’’ which was approved m prin- 
ciple at the U.N E.S.C.O. conference in Mexico 
City, would sell internationally transferable 
coupons in various countries for tlic national 
currencies of those countries. ^’110 <*oupons 


could be used to buy books from U.S. currency* 

The coupon bank idea was initiated by the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. Preparatory Commision, in a report 
on the barriers to free circulation of publications, 
which said : “ Even if there were a few or no 
restrictions on the use and circulation of docu- 
niciiLs for reasons t)f censorship or copyright, 
there would still remain currency restrictions, 
limiting or hindering payments across national 
frontiers. These difriciiltics hinder interchange 
so seriously as to cripple research and act 
as a sullen barrier against international 
understanding ” 
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CONTROL OF EXCHANGE IN 
HYDERABAD 

New Currency Ordinance Issued 

In exercise of powers conferred by Section 
(25) of the Legislative Assembly A’in, the Pres- 
ident in Council, with the assent of His Exalted 
Highness, has been pleased to sanction tlie Hyder- 
abad Currency (Amendment) Ordinance, which 
came into force from 22nd Bahman, 1857 F. 
(22nd December, 1947), the date of its publica- 
tion in the Jareeda. 

Under the above Ordinance, Section (17) of 
the Hyderabad Currency Act, 1821 F., has been 
substituted by the following new Section : — 

“17. (1) No person offering goods for sale in 
exchange for cash payments or rendering service 
of any kind for hire shall refuse to accept at its 
face value, subject to the conditions under which 
it is legal tender, any Nizam’s coin tendered to 
him, in payment of the price of such goods, pr 
of the hire charged for the services* rendered. 

(2) No person shall. 

(а) buy or sell any such goods, the consider- 
ation for which is payable in cash, or 

(б) pay or receive rent or revenue in respect 
of any property or land situated in H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions or wages in respect of 
services rendered in any currency other than 
in the currency which is legal tender. 

(8) No person shall exchange any foreign 
currency with the Osmania Sicca Currency ex- 
cept at such rates of exchange as may be fixed 
by the Government by notification in the Jareeda. 

(4) Whoever acts in contravention of the 
provision of this Section shall be liable on con- 
viction, to fine not exceeding rupees one hundred 
or in default, to simple imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding thirty days.” 

The main object of the above amendment is to 
see that all cash receipts and payments in respect 

Z 


of goods sold or property conveyed or services 
rendered in the Dominions are made only in the 
currency of the State. The amendment does not 
affect the position of the banks situated within 
the Dominions in respect of accounts opened in 
Indian rupees, so long as the transactions arc 
not in contravention of the provisions of the 
Ordinance. It is, however, necessary that all 
cash transactions in the Dominions are effected 
only through the legal tender currency of the 
state, as the circulation of any foreign currency 
is legally prohibited. It will not, however, in 
any way restrict the free transfer of funds for 
settlement of trade and other liabilities in 
Indian currency outside the Dominions. 

The public are, therefore, requested to co- 
operate with the Government in their effort to 
popularize the use of the State currency by 
bringing the offenders to book. If any person 
refuses to accept compensation in Osmania 
Sicca currency for goods sold, property conveyed 
or services rendered, etc., the matter should be 
immediately reported to the Police Department 
who would take necessary action against the 
offender. 

Machinery foe Exchange Control 

“ H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, in con- 
sultation with the Reserve Bank of India, have 
decided to set up a machinery for independent 
exchange control and regulation of all transac- 
tions in foreign exchange, the Hyderabad State 
Bank is being reorganised as a Central Bank 
of issue, which will handle the buying and selling 
of afl foreign currencies including Indian currency 
at such rates and conditions as the Government 
from time to time determine and in order to 
make the above authority to the State Bank 
immediately effective, the Foreign Exchange 
Regulation Ordinance is proposed to be passed 
on the lines of the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act of India with certain modifications and 
additions,” 
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Thus said Mr. Taraporevala, Additional Fin- 
ance Secretary, -when presiding over a meeting 
of the local bankers and the agents of the Foreign 
Banks in Hyderabad. 

He further revealed that in order to make the 
exchange control effective, it has been rendered 
necessary that only the legal tender currency 
of the State i.e. Halli Sicca, should be allowed 
to circulate in the Dominions without in any 
way restricting the free transfer of Funds for 
settlement of trade and other liabilities in Indian 
Currency. The Ordinance does not affect the 
position of banks situated within the Dominions 
in respect of accounts opened in Indian rupees, 
so long as the transactions are not in contra- 
vention of its provisions. 

Reserve Bank of Hyderabad 

Earlier, Mr. Taraporevala, in reference to 
the necessity for establishing a Reserve Bank 
for Hyderabad said that when he was placed on 
special duty to put up proposals for it, he had 
to choose between two alternatives ; whether 
to start a separate bank or to reorganise the 
Hyderabad State Bank as a bank of issue. 

For making his recommendations, he said that 
he studied the constitutions of 26 Central Banks 
of the world and consulted the Governors of 
the Reserve Bank of India, other bankers and 
industrialists and arrived at the conclusion that 
the State Bank should be reoiganised instead 
of starting a separate institution, for Central and 
Commercial Banking and Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Credit. 

He said that the State Bank was already func- 
tioning as a Central Bank holding all Govern- 
ment balances and providing banking facilities 
in the districts through its branches. It was, 
therefore, found economical to have only one 
bank performing different roles by having a 
department for Scheduling of Banks, another 
section to render clearing house service and 
yet another for control of foreign exchange. 
The model adopted was the Commonwealth 
2 ^ 


Bank of Australia. His recommendations, he 
said, have been accepted by the Government 
and a bill to the effect will be introduced in the 
next session of the Assembly. 

Indian Currency in Indian Post Offices 

In reply to a question put to him for elucida- 
ting the provisions of the Ordinance, Mr. Tara- 
porevala sail! that in the Indian Dominion 
Posts and Telegraph Offices situated in Hyder- 
abad State, the medium will continue to be 
Indian Currency as before. The N. S. Railway 
will collect the Railway fare from passengers in 
Halli Sicca but at non-jurisdictional Railway 
Stations of the Indian Dominion, fares will be 
charged in B.G. money. The margin of exchange 
will be narrowed, and fixed at Rs. 116-12-0 
for buying B.G. money and for selling, the rate 
will be Rs. 116-8-0. The local banks, for mak- 
ing some profit on their exchange business will 
have to settle terms with the State Bank. 

All employees will have to be paid their salaries 
and wages in Halli Sicca, he added. 

He also appealed fo the Bankers, Industrialists 
and the public to make the proposed Hyderabad 
Currency Amendment Ordinance a success by 
making all sales and purchase and transaction 
in Halli Sicca. Contravention of its sections 
will be penalised under the provisions of the 
Ordinance, he concluded. 

HYDERABAD BAN ON INDIAN RUPEE 

New Ordinance Expounded 

In response to the request made by the Gov- 
ernment of India, the Nizam’s (iovernmeiit, 
sent a detailed clarification of the financial 
aspects implied in the recent Currency Ordinance, 
which is stated to be only meant to protect 
and popularise the legal tender currency of the 
State for all transactions within the Dominions. 
Enquiries in official circles show that so far as 
the Currency Ordinance referred to the cash 
transactions in the legal tender currency of the 
State and does not restrict the fret transfer of 
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Indian Union and Hyderabad Currencies, 
“ there is no breach of the stand-still agree- 
ment.” 

Referring to the position after the promulga- 
tion of the Ordinance an officml spokesman 
said that its chief object was to encourage the 
circulation of Halli currency in border taliiqs 
where it is not freely in circulation and also to 
see that all cash receipts and payments m res- 
pect of goods sold, property conveyed, or ser- 
vices rendered in the State are made in State 
currency. The spokesman added that the 
object of the Government in prohibiting export 
of gold, silver and copper either in the form of 
Hyderabad currency or jewellery, as indicated 
in a Government notification some time back, 
was to conserve these metals for minting State 
coins. He revealed that a very large amount 
of Hyderabad rupee coins was smuggled outside 
the State, melted and sold at a higher premium. 
Asked about reports of the flight of capital in 
recent months he said that as the trade and 
financial relations of Hyderabad were intimately 
linked up with the rest of India it was immaterial 
how the capital moved, from the State to Indian 
Provinces or vice-versa. 

Working of the Reserve Bank 
OF India Overseas 

Exchange controls which are undoubtedly 
considerably inconveniencing many professionals 
here whose labours are requited by emoluments 
from India and Pakistan are subject to comment 
in “ Indian Affairs,” the journal of the India- 
Burma Association, which remarks : “ That 
very few hard cases have come to light in the 
working of the Indian foreign exchange control 
during the past four months is a tribute to 
the reasonable and efficient manner in which 
Reserve Bank authorities have approached what 
even under the most favourable circumstances 
is an extremely difficult task. 

“ The partition of the country and the break- 
down of physical communications over large 
tracts have made their work even more difficult 


than it might have been. Despite an initially 
untrained subordinate staff and necessity for 
frequent references to Head Office there lias 
been a steady improvement in the daily working 
of the control, which reflects great credit on all 
concerned.” 

*‘ It is to be hoped that the experience gained 
in this first period and the consideration shown 
towards responsible requests will be carried 
forward into the next phase which it is hoped 
will reveal some improvement in India’s balance 
of payments.” 

PAKISTAN’S OWN COINS 
To Appear on April 1. 

New Pakistan coins will replace the current 
India-minted coins on April 1, 1918. Minted 
at Lahore, these will be of the existing denomi- 
nations and will bear the Pakistan insignia — 
crescent star with ” Hukumat-i-Pakistan ” (Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan) — in Urdu instead of the 
King’s effigy. 

With regard to paper currency, it is under- 
stood the Pakistan Government will circulate, 
simultaneously with the new coins, Indian notes 
overprinted with the words ” Government of 
Pakistan.” 

Meanwhile, negotiations are also going on 
between Pakistan and various world-famous 
foreign printers including Messrs. Thomas De La 
Rue, printers of the British Treasury currency 
notes, for the establishment of a currency print- 
ing press in Pakistan. 

It is pointed out that although, under the 
Standstill Agreement, India is responsible for 
the printing of Pakistan’s currency for some 
years to come, the latter country is anxious to 
have an independent machinery as soon as 
possible on grounds of security, especially when 
she has to issue notes to the tune of over 
Rs. 1,00,00,00,000. 

The new currency printing press, will cost 
the State Treasury about Rs. 50 to 75 lakhs 
and will be installed within a year, 
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DRAIN ON GOLD 

Mr. Eden’s Warning 

Mr. Eden speaking at Aleestcr said that 
the eompreliensive way in wliich Britain mar- 
shalled lier national effort during th war was 
bound to present a situation without precedent 
in the nation’s history, and he was not sure 
that the gravity of it had yet been fully under- 
stood. 

Two announcements of great significance 
had been made reeintly. The first was the 
white Paper on the cuts in capital expend- 
iture ; the second that during November we sold 
another £. 48m. of our gold reserves and drew 
another £. l.'Jni. from our quota in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The gold reserves belonged to the whole sterl- 
ing area. They were, in fact, after the exhaus- 
tion of the American loan, all that stood betw'een 
us and drastic reductions of the import pro- 
gramme. 

The Government were calculating that we 
should finish 1048 with a gold reserve of 
£. 270m. but if this was to be realized the drain 
on the gold and dollar reserves over the next 
12 months must on the average be less than half 
the lo.ss suffered previously. In due course 
help might be received under the Marshall 
plan, but we could not afford to spend gold at 
the present rate. 

♦DEVALUATION OF STERLING EARLY 
IN 1948 

Wall Srf.f.t Pressure on Britain. 

British Treasury to consult India before De- 
valuing Pound, 

Devaluation of the pound appears to be a 
distinct possibility in the early months of 1948. 
It is learnt that in the forthcoming 
Indo-British talks on the sterling balances, 
considerable prominence would be given to the 
question of maintaining the existing exchange 


rates. The Finance Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, it is stated may be obliged to 
undertake an enquiry for a revision of the ex- 
change rates of the rupee for other ciirreneics 
besides the sterling. 

Wall Street is known to be strongly in favour 
of the pound finding its own level, which would 
differ considerably from the official rate of four 
dollars per pound. The British Treasury, it is 
said, would consult India as to the time and 
rate of devaluation before effecting any change. 

The exchange rate of the Italian lira was 
recently fixed at 688 per dollar and 1,700 per 
pound. It is confidently suggested that the 
United States would insist on the same standard 
for the new' mark to be introduced soon in the 
Western Zones in Germany and also in the 
Greek, French, and other “ Marshall Plan 
countries,” where the currencies arc now danger- 
ously inflated. 

London City circles arc discussing 15 per cent, 
as the rate of devaluation, as suggested by the 
National Union of Manufacturers, but the 
American idea is that it should be 80 per cent, 
as illustrated by the lira rate. Reliable sources 
maintain that Whitehall is most reluctant to 
alter the current rates, though few believe that 
it could hold out for long against American 
pressure. 

According to some expert opinion India 
need not follow the sterling, as the rupee can 
automatically hold its own or will require only 
a slight devaluation. 

NOTE ISSUE’S BIG FALL IN DECEMBER 
1947, IN BRITAIN. 

The improving trend of the note circulation 
has taken a quite abnormal leap forward. A 
decline is customary at this time of the year, 
for this is the week in which the circulation 
normally reaches its pre- Christmas low point. 
But this time there has been a fall of no less 
than £. 12 million, probably the largest decline 


‘''On January 6, 1048, Sir Jeremy Raisman most oategoricidly denied that there was any intention to devalue the 
sterling or the rupee, at Karachi- 
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that has ever occurred except after a major 
holiday or special outflow. It carries the total 
circulation down to £. 1,848 million, fully £. 15 
million less than at this date in 1946 and 
brings the reflux since the summer’s holiday 
peak to £. 721 million, in contrast with only 
£. 28 million for the similar period of 1946. 
Obviously, the pre-Budget spending must 
have been even larger than had been supposed. 
It is now certain, as Mr. Dalton implied in his 
Budget speech, that the Christmas requirements 
will be accommodated without the necessity of 
any increase in the fiduciary issue — for the 
first time since 1940. Thanks to the rapid 
return of currency in recent weeks, the reserve 
of notes and coin in the Bank’s banking de- 
partment has been raised to no less than £. 108.9 
million, which is comfortably beyond the all- 
time record established in 1984. Christmas 
currency demands, for 1946 measured from 
the third week of November, totalled nearly 
£. 65 million, only a little less than the peak 
demand experienced in 1948. Even if needs, 
for 1947 are on a comparable scale, it will 
be seen that the reserve at Christmas would 
still stand at substantially more than £. 85 
million. In 1940, when a pre-Christmas in- 
crease in the fiduciary issue was last avoided, 
the reserve was allowed to fall to £. 14 million — 
and it dropped to only £. 9,000,000 before the 
fiduciary increase of the following spring. 

Whether it will be possible, as Mr. Dalton 
hoped, actually to reduce the issue in the 1948 
when the Christmas currency has returned, 
is less certain. Obviously, the authorities 
are unlikely to effect a reduction unless there 
is no real danger that the issue would have to 
be raised again to cover next summer’s holiday 
needs. If, however, the circulation shows the 
same secular trend a reduction will certainly 
be possible, for August 1947 peak was, for the 
first timesince be fore the war, below the level of 
the previous Christmas peak. At this stage, it 
would be dangerous to attempt any firm pro- 
phecy. The influences upon the movement 


of the note circulation are always rather diffi- 
cult to determine, and it is an open question 
how far the acceleration of the downward 
movement in recent months reflects a natural 
decline in the public’s need for currency. There 
can be little doubt that recent rumours that the 
authorities were contemplating a new issue 
of notes in order to catch the black marketeers 
have precipitated a reduction in these abnormal 
holdings. Also, it is never possible to be sure 
that some of the large quantities of sterling 
notes known to be held abroad are not being 
smuggled into the country, there have been 
some detected cases recently. 

Finally, there is the curious fact that the 
large wave of pre-Budget spending had no 
expansionary impact upon the note circulation. 
To some extent this may mean that the spend- 
ings came from personal savings accumulated 
during the war in notes ; but it seems much 
more probable that an important counter- 
influence, such as the unloading of black market 
currency, has been prevalent. As for the 
threat to the black marketeers, Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ statement was couched in somewhat 
ambiguous terms. He said that the Govern- 
ment had considered the question of an 
exchange of notes, but “was not yet ready to 
take this step ” — which plainly leaves the spies 
guessing. It is a moot point whether it will 
accelerate or retard the reflux of black market 
money. 

GOLD PRODUCTION DRIVE IN CANADA 

America’s Concern' 

American Treasury officials are seriously con- 
cerned about the Canadian Gkivemment’s plan 
to incrcMe the Dominion’s output of gold as 
one of the means of securing more American 
dollars. This would be done by paying a bonus 
of seven dollars per ounce on any amount in 
excess of the quantity produced by the given 
mine during the year ended last June. 

Potential inflationary effects of gold ship- 
ments to the United States were emphasised 
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both by the Secretary of the Treasurj'. Mr. Snyder, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. Eccles, when they appeared before Congres- 
sional Committees in Washington. The latter 
said that the United States imported gold 
valued approximately at £. 80 million in 
]947 and that the imports in 1947 had already 
amounted to nearly £. 250 million. Gold flow 
for next year, he said, was estimated at from 
£. 500 million to £. 750 million which would 
permit expansion of bank from £. 3,000 million 
to £. 4,500 million. 

Inflation Fear 

Other officials pointed out that increased 
Canadian production could only encourage these 
inflationary tendencies. Fears were also ex- 
pressed that other gold producing countries 
might follow Canada’s example and that Ameri- 
can producers would be encouraged to increase 
their pressure on the United States Treasury 
for increase in the price of gold to meet higher 
operating costs. 

Discussing the possibility of representations 
by the American Government or by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the “ Wall Street 
Journal ” said that the situation has been 
renderul delicate because the Canadian Govern- 
ment have already committed themselves, Cana- 
dian mine-owners think that they should have 
even more than the proposed concession and the 
Truman Administration is anxious to avoid 
offending a friendly Government. 

YUGOSLAV GOLD IN U.S, 

A State Department spokesman said that he 
understood Yugoslav assets frozen in the United 
States since the war began, amounted to only 
47 million dollars. Yugoslav Foreign Minister, 
Stanoje Simic, told newsmen after a meeting 
with Secretary of State, Marshall, that he had 
asked for the release of Yugoslavia’s gold holdings 
worth 56 million dollars. 

Yugoslavia’s gold in the United States, frozen 
at tlic start of the war, has been under discussion 


for some time, but other financial matters have 
complicated the question of its return. 

Simic added that trade relations with western 
Europe also were discussed in connection with the 
Marshall plan, in which Yugoslavia is not a 
participating party. 

HIGHEST GOLD STOCK IN U.S. 

The United States gold stock is at its highest 
since September, 1948, reflecting gold shipments 
to the United States from other countries for 
purchase of American commodities. The gold 
stock was valued at 22,225,000,000 dollars on 
October 28, 1947. The peak was 22,799,000,000 dol- 
lars in October, 1941, and totalled 20,529,000,000 
at the end of 1946. 

“ NON-MONETARY GOLD ” 

“ Non- monetary gold ” from Germany is to be 
used in the United States to aid the victims of 
Nazi persecution. It consists of jewellery, china, 
silver, rings, watches, and even valuable postage 
stamps which could not be traced to their owners. 

They are to be sold and the proceeds devoted 
to the resettlement and rehabilitation of refugees. - 

RATIONS AND THE ROUBLE 

The announcement from Moscow of the 
abolition of rationing, combined with a reform 
of the currency, fulfils a promise originally made 
by Mr. Stalin to the Russian people in February, 
1946. It also raises interesting and perhaps 
important speculations about the future role of 
prices and incentives in the Soviet economy. 
Speaking on the eve of the elections to the Sup- 
reme Soviet Mr. STALIN foreshadowed the dis- 
appearance of the war-time food-rationing system 
and a general reduction in the prices of consumer 
goods. Later in the year it was explained that 
the abolition of rationing had been deferred by 
the bad harvest of 1946, which turned the early 
part of the present year into a period not of 
relaxation of hardships but of renewed stringency. 
The present announcement reflects economic 
progress. The rationing system never applied 
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in the Soviet Union except to the populations of 
the larger towns, and did not, therefore, occupy 
the same predominant role as in the economics 
of Great Britain and some of the other western 
Powers. But its abolition could hardly have been 
ventured on without the certainty that the 
harvest of 1947 and the machinery for its collec- 
tion had marked a sufficient improvement on 1946 
to relieve anxieties as to a sufficiency of grain 
supplies for the coming spring. 

The decision to devalue the rouble in propor- 
tions varying with the extent and character of 
individual holdings represents a form of graduat- 
ed capital levy. It will draw off some of the 
substantial profits and savings acquired during 
the war by means which were permitted at that 
time either as a stimulus to the war effort or as an 
unavoidable abuse, but were certainly contrary to 
the spirit and intentions of a socialist economy ; 
and it will, to this extent relieve the pressure of 
large amounts of spending-power on a market 
still hungry for consumer goods. The devalua- 
tion is also a direct concomitant of the abolition 
of rationing, which might well have been im- 
practicable if large supplies of “ free ” money in 
the hands of privileged individuals had been left 
to compete for limited quantities of “ free ” 
food-stuffs. Where incomes are equally distri- 
buted, non-rationed distribution of goods will 
work more or less equitably even in an under- 
stocked market. The Soviet authorities were 
evidently concerned to support the abolition of 


rationing with this additional guarantee. Mean- 
while both the re-festablishraent of a free market 
in food supplies and the levy on cash holdings 
and deposits are calculated to provide fresh incen- 
tives to production- a necessity never far from 
the thoughts of the framers of Soviet economic 
policy. 

While, therefore, the significance of the with- 
drawal of food rationing is primarily domestic, 
the Soviet leaders will have doubtless felt a 
particular satisfaction in timing it as a demon- 
stration to counter the effects of the Marshall 
plan and of American food supplies to Europe. 
As a signal of the strength of the Soviet economic 
position, it was probably calculated to reassure 
the countries of eastern Europe which, having 
under Soviet pressure contracted out of the 
Marshall plan, rely on Hie promised surpluses of 
Soviet food production to bridge the gap between 
tlie needs and resources of their own peoples. 
Beyond doubt, any concrete evidence of the ability 
of the Soviet Union not only to raise the living 
•standards at home but to export foodstuffs to 
stricken Europe would result in an increase of 
Soviet prestige and Soviet influence. But while 
the disappearance of rationing, assuming that 
it does not lead to unbearable inequalities of 
distribution, represents a step on the road to 
recovery it does not by itself provide any very 
firm or convincing measure of the stage now 
readied in the reconstruction of the Soviet 
economy after the ravages of war. 
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COST OF PRODUCTION CRISIS FACES 
BRITAIN IN 1948 

Hi V SMI. \VI1.I. WKATHKR IT 

Britain started 1947 with a eoal crisis and, as 
was foreseen, she ended it with a dollar crisis. 
Her economic horoscope for 1948 is that after 
weathering the dollar crisis she will run into a 
crisis of cost of production. 

It is long odds that she will weather that also 
?is she has a long history of sunnounting such 
crises with less so<‘ial and political disturbance 
than any t)lher country in the world. 
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Some of the omens for reducing it further are 
favourable. Most of the effects of her cuts in 
import and in capital programmes are still to 
be felt. That applies still more to import cuts 
by the outer sterling area. Their adverse balances 
fall on Britain’s reserves just like Britain’s 
own adverse balance, but outer sterling area 
countries were slower than Britain in economis- 
ing dollars. 

Britain no longer has direct liability for (iennan 
imports; she is to restart regular coal exports, 
and the world is on an international coal standard 
rather than international gold standard at present. 

Her agreements with Australia, Russia, Sweden 
and other countries will broaden her area of 
supply. And there is always the possibility of a 
break in inflation of Western Hemisphere prices 
which has been inflating Britain’s import prices 
and ruining the world. 

Doubtful Factors 

On the other side are some bad or doubtful 
factors. Still to be felt is the impact on British 
exports of restrictions in world trade which was 
aggravated by Britain’s suspension of conver- 
tibility last August. For the moment Britain 
perforce pursues bilateralism, but she knows 
well enough that she will never find salvation 
in it. It cannot be expected that 1948 will see 
full restoration of sterling multilateral con- 
vertibility, but it cannot be doubted that 1948 
will see some progress towards it. 

Export prices may be the decisive factor. 
Her problem has been to produce exports ; her 
problem in 1948 will be to sell them. 

It goes without saying that so far the best 
way of bringing export prices down is by greater 
efficiency. What remains to be seen is whether 
the given present financial policy is anything 
other than a counsel of perfection. But down 
they must be brought. 


HYDERABAD STAND-STILL AGREE- 
MENT WITH INDIA 

Ageeement 

Agreement made this Twenty-ninth day of 
November Nineteen Hundred and Forty -seven 
between the Dominion of India and the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar. 

Whereas it is the aim and policy of the Domi- 
nion of India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar to work together in close association and 
amity for the mutual benefit of both, but a 
final agreement as to the form and nature of the 
relationship between them has not yet been 
reached : 

And whereas it is to the advantage of both 
parties that existing agreements and administra- 
tive arrangements in matters of common con- 
cern should, pending such final agreement as 
aforesaid, be continued : 

Now, therefore, it is hereby agreed as follows 

Status Quo TO Continue 

Article 1. Until new agreements in this behalf 
are made, all agreements and administrative 
arrangements as to the matters of common 
concern, including External Affairs, Defence 
and Communications, which were existing bet- 
ween the Crown and the Nizam immediately 
before the 15th August 1947 shall, in so far as 
may be appropriate, continue as between the 
Dominion of India (or any part thereof) and 
the Nizam. 

No More Indian Troops 

Nothing herein contained shall impose any 
obligation or confer any right on the Dominion 
(i) to send troops to assist the Nizam in 
the maintenance of internal order. 

(tt) to station troops in Hyderabad 
territory except in time of war and with the 
consent of the Nizam which will not be unreason- 
ably withheld, any troops so stationed to be with- 
drawn from Hyderabad territory within 6 months 
of the termination of hostilities. 
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Exchange of Agents 

Article 2. The Government of India and the 
Nizam agree for the better execution of the 
purposes of tliis Agreement to appoint Agents 
in Hyderabad and Delhi respectively, and to 
give every facility to them for the discharge of 
their functions. 

End of ,Paramoijnt(’y 
Article 8. (i) Nothing herein eontained shall 
include or introduce paramountcy functions or 
create any paramountcy relationship. 

(w) Nothing herein contained and noth- 
ing done in pursuance hereof shall be deemed 
to create in favour of either party any right 
continuing after the date of termination of this 
Agreement, and nothing herein contained and 
nothing done in pursuance hereof shall be deemed 
to derogate from any right which, but for this 
Agreement, would have been exercisable by 
either party to it after the date of termination 
hereof. 

Arbitration iok Differences 
Article 4. Any dispute arising out of this 
Agreement or out of agreements or arrangements 
hereby continued sliall be referred to the arbitra- 
tion of two arbitrators, one appointed by each 
of the parties and an umpire appointed by those 
arbitrators. 

Article 5. This Agreement shall come into 
force at once and shall remain in force for a 
period of one year. 

In confirmation whereof the Governor-General 
of India and the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar 
have appended their signatures. 

FOOD CONTROL TO CONTINUE IN 
HYDERABAD. 

A Government Press Note Says : — 

After consultation with the Central Food 
Advisory Committee, it has been decided that 
control over rice, wheat, jowar, bajra, minor 
millets and maize would continue till such time 
as the Committee was satisfied that every person 


in the country woi^Id get his food at reasonable 
rates. The question of decontrol would be 
considered only when a buffer of 230,000 tons 
of foodgrains was built up. The process of de- 
control thereafter would be progressive so that 
there may be no eeouomie disturbances. It 
has, however been decided to withdraw rationing 
from Udgir, Taluqa Gangapur, Taluqa Pathan, 
Taluqa Achampet, Talucpi Ashti and Taluqa 
Patoda from the 15th Isfandar, 1857 F. It is 
hoped that these Taluqas would manage their 
food affairs without making large demands on 
the H.C.C.C. 

The control over prices ’ and internal move- 
ment of pulses has been removed. The sur- 
pluses of pulses, as detennmed by Govern- 
ment, would be allowed to he exported. 

The levy prices of jowar and bajra and bonuses 
on paddy and wheat have already been announc- 


cd. They will be : 

- 




Levy prices. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 


1, White jowar in- 

21 

0 

0 

Per [lalla at 

cluding Berari 




every godown 

and Mahori. 




where levy is 
collected. 

2. Pceli jowar 

19 

8 

0 

do 

8. Bajra 

22 

0 

0 

do 


Bonuses 


1. Paddy . . 2 0 0 per mauiid. 

2. Wheat ..6 0 0 do 

FOOD POSITION IN HYDERABAD 
Supply Minister’s Survey 

presiding over a meeting of the Central Food 
Council on 8-8-57 F. Mir Laik Ali, Prime Minis- 
ter, pointed out that annual deficit of foodgrains 
in the State was to the tune of a lakh and twenty 
thousand tons. Efforte would be made, he 
said, to speed up production so as to wipe out 
this deficit within the next three years. He 
regretted that 20% of foodstuffs went into 
hoarding. This was one of the major pro- 
blems which had to be tackled. He exhorted 
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land-owners to take steps to augment produc- 
tion and promised sympathetic consideration 
of their needs. 

Mr. Pitigle Venkatrama Reddi, Suppl\ Minis- 
ter, in the course of his address referred to the 
destruction of the wheat crop by rust and to 
the failure of eighty per cent, of the gram crop 
in the State. As a result he said, only about 
twenty-one lakh pallas of foodgrains could 
be collected during 1856 Fasli by levy and 
purchase. Their requirements were three lakh 
pallas per month. The Minister hoped that m 
two or three weeks the individual quota of rice 
would be increased and also rice of better quali- 
ty would be supplied. Wheat stocks having 
fallen low, they did not expect the wheat ration 
to be increased until the local wheat was har- 
vested in March next. During the year even 
jowar and wheat had to be imported. 

After announcing the bonus to be paid to 
cultivators as part of the grow more food drive, 
the Minister referred to the proposed abolition 
of controls in India. The State would then be 
faced with the problem of soaring prices in the 
neighbemring provinces and consequent smug- 
gling of grain from the State. They had main- 
tained the usual military arrangements to ^ire- 
vent smuggling on the western frontiers. Un- 
til there was a prospect of sufficient food pro- 
duction in the State, the lifting of controls 
would not be justifiable. It would then be 
difficult to feed the poor. Once procurement 
and distribution arrangements were withdrawn, 
it would be difficult to enforce them again. 

The Council endorsed the recommendations 
of the Working Committee urging the retention 
of controls on foodgrains and small cereals, and 
restricting the State’s responsibilities to statu- 
tory rationing areas. The Committee felt that 
a reserve of twenty lakhs pallas of foodgrains 
should be built up, and the question of lifting 
controls reconsidered then. Every effort should 
be made to meet the. deficit of 60,000 tons of 
rice and 80,000 tons of wheat during 1357 F., 


through imports. There should be no control 
on the prices of pulses nor should restrictions 
be placed on their internal movement. Exports 
outside should be permitted to the extent of 
declared surpluses. The (piestioii of export of 
lae and kangri should be reviewed after three 
months. 

The t'uuiii'il also resolved upon the continu- 
ance of the present restrictions on tlic export of 
oilseed and controls on sugar and gur. 

MR. LAKSHMI NARAYAN GUPTA ON 

FOOD CONTROLS IN HYDERABAD 

Mr. Lakshrni Narayan (Jupta, the Financiaj 
Secretary, who also participated in the above 
proceedings observed : 

“ Controls were introduced during the War 
to meet the situation created by scarcity of goods 
and inflationary tendencies. The controls were 
essential for guaranteeing the availability of a 
minimum of essential commodities and for ful- 
filling the basic needs of the average consumer 
at a price within his purchasing power. While 
considering the question as to whether controls 
should continue, vfe have to consider as to whe- 
ther the conditions in which these controls were 
instituted are still continuing, or have been 
reverted to normal conditions. The facts reveal 
that we have not yet changed over from war 
economy to peace economy. It is still an adverse 
economy m which the world is passing through, 
and the scarcity of goods and inflation have not 
yet abated ; on the other hand are as yet on the 
increase. Under such circumstances the question 
of lifting controls is rather premature, and can 
only be considered as an experiment which may 
lead to disastrous results. The existence of black 
markets does not indicate failure of controls. 
What controls aim at is that a minimum supply 
of basic needs is assured to every citizen. As 
long as the State has been able to fulfil this 
minimum, controls have been successful. Black 
markets will always be patronised by those who 
wish to acquire more than the minimum of 
essential commodities and are prepared to pay 
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higher prices for their superfluous requirements. 
The black marketing is deplorable in as much as it 
is unsocial and leads to profiteering on the part 
of a few citizens. But its existence in itself does 
not justify the lifting of controls. The result of 
decontrol may be the removal or mitigation of 
black markets. But it would lead to a general 
increase in price levels and thus hit hard the 
average consumer and in the case of basic needs 
it may even lead to famine and starvation of the 
many whose purchasing power does not keep 
pace with the rising jirices. It is wrong to 
imagine that the cultivator would be immensely 
benefited by getting higher prices for his produce 
as a result of decontrol. Because higher prices 
of foodgrams would lead to increase in prices of 
other essential commodities and thus lead to a 
general rise in the cost of living and the wages, 
which in turn would adversely affect the culti- 
vator himself. We would thus be faced with an 
inflationary spiral out of which it would be 
difficult to come out and to stabilise prices at 
definite levels. Therefore, until normal condi- 
tions revert and production targets aimed at by 
the Government of India in their food drive are 
achieved, and India reaches the goal of self- 
sufficiency in food, we can ill-afford to do away 
with the existing controls over essential food- 
grains. What we can do is to remove unneces- 
sary controls over non-essential commodities, in 
order to ease the administrative difficulties with 
which we are faced in the administration of 
controls. We have our hands full and it is better 
to confine controls within such limit as can be 
managed effectively. Thus curtaihnent of con- 
trols to basic needs should be our policy and not 
decontrol of all commodities, 

PRICES & TRANSPORT OF PULSES IN 
HYDERABAD 

A Press Note issued by the Information 
Bureau says : — 

After consultation with the Central Food 
Advisory Committee all restrictions on the prices 
and transport of pulses from one district to 
another within the Dominions have been with- 
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drawn. For the export of pulses outside the 
Dominions export licenses will have to be obtain- 
ed and these will be given only to the extent of 
the surplus quantity of pulses. 

INDIA GOVERNMENT TO GO AHEAD 
WITH DAMS CONSTRUCTION 

Damodar Project to be completed within 
Five Years 

Now that the main principles underlying the 
Damodar Valley Corporation Bill have been, 
approved by the Indian Dominion Parliament, 
the Works, Mines and Power Ministry, Govern- 
ment of India, it is learnt, will go ahead with the 
settlement of preliminaries connected with the 
construction of ‘ dams ’ on the river Damodar, 

The first ‘ dam ’ to be constructed will be the 
Tilaya Dam near Barrakar on the border of 
Bengal and Bihar. Construction of this dam is 
expected to begin immediately after the next 
monsoon, most probably in October. 

The execution of the Damodar Valley project 
would normally have taken 8 years to complete; 
but the Government of India are reported to be 
anxious to complete this job m five years’ time* 
even if it might involve some expenses in excess 
of their original estimates. 

BHAKRA DAM PROJECT 

East Punjab Biggest Rehabilitation Scheme 

While it has taken former Governments the 
best part of half a century to formulate a Bhakra 
Dam scheme, the new Union Government and 
the East Punjab Government have authorised 
their engineers to grapple with rock and river 
finally ending an era of talk and paper planning, 

As a multiple purpose project, the Rs. 76 crore 
Bhakra Dam will provide irrigation for four 
million acres of land and generate 800,000 kw. 
of firm power. 

It would mean adequate food for all in the 
East Punjab and electric light in every hamlet. 
In this coal starved province the development 
of electricity will also open a vista of industrial 
progress. 
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The Punjab, before partition, was known for 
its elaborate network of canals. Most of them 
now lie in the West Punjab. But a large number 
of engineers who helped in constructing the world 
famous irrigation system are now refugees in the 
East Punjab. Here they have planned to build 
India’s largest irrigation-cum-hydro-electric pro- 
ject. They aspire to convert the deserts of their 
new province into smiling fields bestudded with 
factories. 

Bhakra Dam has now become the East Pun- 
jab’s biggest rehabilitation scheme. Without 
this, it could not sustain its present population 
which is much larger than the pre-partition days. 
Refugee engineers know they are working for 
the good of their fellow refugees. 

RECLAMATION OF WASTE LAND 

, Mechanical Operations begin near 
Hastinapur 

Some six miles from the historic ruins of 
ancient Hastinapur, the first large-scale mecha- 
nical operations by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
planned to save on India’s foreign imports of 
gram began. 

Heavy tractors upturned virgin soil of the 
Ganga Khadar tract of the U.P. which for 
centuries has remained a waste land. 

Among those who watched the operations 
were Mr. A. N. Jha, Agriculture Secretary, 
Maj. Sanadhu, Colonisation Officer, of the U.P, 
Government, Mr. D. R. Sethi, Agricultural 
Development Commissioner, Government of 
India, Messrs. Mcknight and Taylor of Ameri- 
can Embassy. 

These tractors, used first on the famous Still- 
well Road, have been reconditioned in the Central 
Tractor Organization, and are operated by 
trained men, the majority of whom are refugees. 

The U.P. Government, assisted by the Indian 
Government, will have reclaimed about 20,000 
acres of waste land by May next year, and viU- 
age colonies will be established. 


Individual holdings will not be less than ten 
acres nor over 20 acres in extent, and no 
fragmentation will be allowed. The size of each 
village will be 500 acres. Among the colonists, pre- 
ference will be given to refugees and ex-soldiers. 

The land, which is now being ploughed up 
will first be grown with sun-hemp, a valuable 
green manure, and later with .wheat. It is 
hoped to increase TJ.P.’s yield of foodgrains 
by 15,000 tons in terms of wheat, by May, 1949, 
as a result of the present scheme alone. This 
scheme, which in its magnitude and extent of 
operations, is, excluding Russia, the first of its 
kind in Asia, will be followed by similar re- 
clamations in the U.P. and Bihar. 

MARKET FOR INDIAN COTTON 

Growing World Demand 

There is a possibility of increased use of 
Indian and Pakistan cotton to meet the growing 
needs of Lancashire and other world require- 
ments. Pointing out that cotton is becoming 
Scarce all over the world, the “ Financial Times ” 
correspondent says that though Indian cotton 
cannot be used for every purpose, “ there is 
some ground for believing that within its special 
fields its use might be further extended in world 
consumption.” 

Despite the effects of war-time reduction in 
the raw cotton acreage, there is still an export 
surplus of Indian cotton mainly of extremely 
short staple growths, of which Indian mills 
are not big consumers. Japanese mills are 
able to use short Indian growths and though 
recent fears that Japan would be supplied 
entirely by American cotton have not fully 
materialised, there is little doubt that India will 
not regain her pre-war share of the Japanese 
market. 

Considerable difficulties would be involved 
in increasing Lancashire’s use of short staple 
Indian cotton, but in the past few months large 
quantities of it have been imported ” and it is 
quite possible that the necessity of wider use 
in cotton spinning was envisaged.” 
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PRESERVATION OF CATTLE WEALTH Sir Datar revealed that on the basis of the 


Expert Committee Appointed 

The Government of India have decided to 
appoint an expert committee of officials and 
non-oflicials to consider the question of cattle 
slaughter in all its aspects, and to recommend a 
comprehensive plan of action which can be 
put into imm'ediate effect for preserving the 
cattle wealth of the country^ and for promoting 
its development. 

Sir Datar Singh, Vice-Chairman, Indian Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research, will he the Chair- 
man of the committee. 

In considering the subject, says a “ commu- 
nique ” the committee will pay particular atten- 
tion to the following : (a) the cause and the 
extent of periodical variation in the population 
of each class of cattle and the effect of such 
variation on the supply of milk and bullock 
power, {h) Detailed examination of the avail- 
able statistics of slaughter, proportion of useful 
animals therein and an estimate of the material 
loss caused thereby, (e) Population trends of 
old and unproductive cattle and the problem of 
their maintenance and economic utilisation in 
view both of shortage of cattle feed and of 
prevailing sentiments against slaughter, (d) 
How agencies like Gaushalas and cattle protec- 
tion societies and salvage centres can be utilised 
for preserving cattle wealth and for promoting 
its development, {e) A review of existing re- 
gulations regarding restrictions on cattle 
slaughter and of the administrative arrange- 
ments for the enforcement of the regulations, 

INDIA’S ARECANUT INDUSTRY 

• Need for Research Station 
The great need for setting up a central re- 
search station for dealing with the various 
problems of the arecanut industry in India 
was stressed by Sir Datar Singh, Vice-Chair- 
man of the Indian Council of Agricultural Re- 
search, addressing a meeting of the Ad Hoc 
Arecanut Committee. 


figures of average production, exports and im- 
ports of arecanuts for the ten years ended 1945, 
the total annual consumption of arecanut in 
India was 60,47,000 maunds valued at more than 
Rs. 80 crores. According to estimate the 
total area under arecanut in India and Pakistan 
was 5,28,400 acres, of which about 3,000 acres 
were in West Bengal and 2,62,700 acres in 
East Bengal, 27,200 acres in Assam and 2,29,800 
acres in the provinces of Madras, Bombay and 
Coorg and the States of Mysore, Cochin and 
Travancore. The total annual production of 
arecanuts in India and Pakistan was estimated 
at 48,10,000 maunds valued at about Rs. 25 
crores. 

Hyderabad imports about half a crore of rupees 
worth of arecanut every year although there 
are vast expanses fit for arecanut gardens. 
It is said that Baba Budari imported the coffee 
plant into Mysore, ('ould we not* expect. 
Rai Bahadur Kahdas Sawhaney to start some 
experiments in acclimatising the arecanut plant 
to the Hyderabad climatic conditions ? 

THE PROBLEM BEFORE THE INDUS- 
TRIES CONFERENCE IN DECEMBER, 
1947 

Reviewing the work of the Industries Con- 
ference held recently at Delhi, the Indian Finance 
observed ; 

That the Government of the Indian Union 
could not proceed with its plans for industrial 
and agricultural development and bring about 
a general improvement in the standard of living * 
of the masses, owing to their preoccupation with 
the refugee problem, will be evident from the 
vigour with which the various issues are now 
being tackled. The restoration of normal con- 
ditions in the disturbed areas and the settlement 
of outstanding issues relating to the partitition 
between India and Pakistan have created the 
necessary atmosphere. The realistic view adop- 
ted by the authorities was first known from the 
statement made by the Finance Minister when 
he presented the budget for the five and a half 
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months ending March, 1948, on November 26 
last. Since then, events have moved rather 
last and there are indications that with the 
earnestness shown by the authorities, indus- 
trialists and labour, the confusion on the econo- 
mic front, that has been in evidence for some 
time, will gradually be got over. The Indust- 
ries Conference convened by the Minister for 
Industries and Supplies, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mookerjee, is important in more than one res- 
pect. As a result of the free discussions between 
industrialists and Government representatives, 
and the negotiations for a truce between capital 
and labour till such time as production had in. 
creased to the peak levels of the war period, 
the price inflation with the acute shortage of 
various commodities is expected to be relieved 
to a great extent. 

The seriousness of the economic situation will 
be realised from the fact that production of 
cotton textiles has declined from 4,826 million 
yards in 1944 to only 3,800 million yards in 
1947. Of Steel though there is an installed 
capacity of 1,240,000 tons per year and as much 
as 1,160,000 tons were actually produced in 
1943, production declined to 875,000 tons 
as estimated for 1947. Similarly, the monthly 
capacity for cement in India is 173,000 tons 
but the actual production estimated for the 
}ear is 112,000 tons ]>er month. In the case 
of paper, against the installed capacity of 1,10,000 
tons, only 86,000 tons were expected to be produ- 
ced in 1947. This by no means completes the 
list of industries which have not been able to 
work up to the rated capacity. As stated in 
the memorandum circulated to members of the 
conference, over 80 industries have been seriously 
affected. 

The immediate problem of the Government 
is to bring about an increase in the installed 
capacity and make the maximum use of available 
resources. The factors relating to the decline 
in production were mainly transport difficulties, 
shortage Of raw material both indigenous and 
imported, and labour unrest. Efforts are being 


made to overcome transport difficulties by the 
more effective utilisation of rolling stock an<l 
the diversion of goods by road and sea. Tiu* 
movement of coal particularly, has been very 
difficult. If the expe<*ted increase in industrial 
production is to be tu hieved, 150,000 tons of 
more coal per montli will have to be moved. 
For this purpose, there will have to be diversion 
of supplies by road and sea as stated above. 
As regards raw materials there are certain limit- 
ing factors. But, if satisfactory use can be 
made of available supplies, in the <-ase of soap 
and glass industries with <*oncciitrated produc- 
tion m the more efficient units, a greater output 
can be achieved. Of greater importance, per- 
haps, is the need for satisfactory relations bet- 
ween labour and capital. For, it should be 
remembered that the drop in industrial output 
has eome about rather sharply after August 
1946, It might be said tliat the shorter working 
week and communal disturbances were the 
contributory factors. 

But as after the return to normal conditions 
and with increased working hours by the pay- 
ment of overtime, there has been no improvement 
in production, it will be admitted that labour 
for a variety of reasons, has not been able to 
give its best and much valuable production 
had been lost, e.specially in the steel and cotton 
textile industries. 

Even witli an increase in industrial output to 
installed capacity, there would still be shortage. 
To bring about a general increase in capacity a 
short-term plan will be evolved and put into 
effect in a period of three years, with the maxi- 
mum utilisation of available goods and con- 
structional material. It remains to be seen 
whether in the short-term plan, extensions to 
plant will receive greater importance or facilities 
would be provided for speeding up construction 
of new factories in the case of companies which 
have been able to raise the necessary capital. 

As for the long-term plan, in connection with 
which a number of industrial panel reports are 
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ready, the basic questions proposed at the con- 
ference relate to basic national economic policy 
regarding the different roles respectively of 
state enterprise and foreign capital. 

DECONTROL AND AFTER 

Fall in prices of commodities 
Gandhiji gives Figures 

In his post-prayer speech recently, Maha- 
tma Ciandhi gave the audience certain figures 
placed before him by Shri Brij Krishan ('haiidi- 
wala, indicating the results of decontrol as far 
as it had gone. The price of gur (jaggery) had 
fallen to eight annas a seer from a rupee. He 
hoped it would fall still lower. In his youth 
gur was sold at one aima a seer. The price of 
sugar had fallen from Rs. 84 to 24 a maund. 
One rupee now bought one and a half seers of 
pulse.s instead of 14 chhatsks. The price of 
wheat had been Rs. 34 a maund. It had come 
down to Rs. 24. 

£.10 MILLION FERTILIZER FACTORY 
FOR INDIA 

Production expected to begin by 1950. 

A £. 10,000,000 project for a large fertilizer 
factory at Sindri, in Bihar, which will provide 
huge quantities of the nitrogenous fertilizer of 
which India stands badly in need, is announced. 

The Power Gas Corporation Limited, or Stock- 
ton-on-Tees (Durham) had been appointed by 
the Government of India to act for the construc- 
tion of the factory. The factory was based 
on designs prepared by the Chemical Construc- 
tion Corporation of New York, which had been 
appointed by the Government of India as design- 
ers and engineers. 

Outside Japan, it will be the largest chemical 
plant in Asia. It will find employment for 
2,000 men. 

A specialized organization of engineers will 
be resident in India to supervise the transporting 
of some of the heavy machinery and to deal 


with the problems that may arise in the early 
stages of the operations of the factory. Even- 
tually, Indian personnel will be responsible for 
the operation and maintenance of the factory. 

All the main contractors have responded to 
the request of the Government of India to set 
up the training facilities. 

The factory, planned to be in production by 
1950, will have an annual output of 850,000 
tons of sulphate of ammonia. India’s pre-war 
total consumption of sulphate of ammonia 
was 100,000 tons a year. The value of contracts 
so far placed in Britain for the speciality 
plant and machinery exceeded £. 4,000,000. 

The value of further work undertaken in the 
U.S.A. amounted to about £. 800,000. Most 
of the remaining work would be carried out by 
India herself. 

Mr. W. R. Beswick, of the Power Gas Corpora- 
tion, said “Tens of thousands of pounds worth of 
machinery and equipment was already bn its 
way to India.” 

Hyderabad is very much interested in this 
venture as she had decided upon financial partici- 
pation in it to the tune of Rs. 25 lakhs and has 
guaranteed an offtake of 10,000 tons per annum 
for 10 years after production starts. 

STEEL PLANT FOR INDIA 

l'’oEEiGN Technicians to be invited 

Dr. Shyam Prasad Mookherjee, Minister for 
Industry and Supply, held a meeting with the 
representative of the main steel producers and 
other experts to discuss the steps to be taken to 
implement the decision of Government that one 
or more steel plants capable of producing a 
million tons of steel per year should be set up 
in India at the earliest possible time. 

The meeting was of the unanimous opinion 
that the first step should be to obtain the services 
either from the U.K. or the U.S.A. of expert 
technical consultants to make a rapid survey and 
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to report to the Government of India on the 
location, design and construction of the plant. 

A small committee, which will include repre- 
sentatives of the main steel producers, will be 
appointed to draw up the terms of reference to 
the consultants. 

EXTRACTS FROM SHRIMATI ANUSAYA- 
BAI KALE’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
TO THE 20TH SESSION OF THE ALL- 
INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

“ I have to invite the attention of 1 he Govern- 
ment to one more important problem which cuts 
at the very root of all and that is the alarming 
increase of population. This is a real menace 
to our progress. No less a person than Sir 
M. Visvesvaraya has sounded a note of warning 
with regard to this. He says that unless and 
until we regulate this abnormal increase by 
artificial means, th<* economy of the whole coimtr\^ 
Will collapse.’^ 

Shrimati Aniisayabai was glad to note in this 
connection, that the important portfolio of 
Health had boon entrusted to their ex-President^ 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, who had already made 
a good hegimiing by putting the Nurses Council 
Hill on the statute book. She felt confident that 
this vital question abo would be successfully 
tackled by her. 

Concluding the President said : “■ The import- 

ance of social problems has been overlooked in 
our fight for political freedom. It is essential 
now that we should co-ordinate the two if we 
wish to achieve our goal of “ eijuality and social 
justice.” No country can make headway, even 
jxilitically, unless and until social disabilities 
are removed. 

Ministry of social affairs 

“ For. this purpose, I may humbly suggest the 
establishment of a Ministry of Social Affairs both 
at the Centre and in the Provinces. 

“ The subjects that will roughly come under 
it are ; legislative measures to equalize the status 
of all masses ; removal of caste distinction and 
3 


untouchability and safeguarding of social security 
and justice; the place of workers and farmers 
in society ; adult education and literacy ; raising 
of the consciousness of the masses to assert their 
basic rights ; framing of uniform laws of marriage 
and inheritance of all subjects of the State, as 
we have declared in unequivocal terms that ours 
is to be a secular State ; and lastly regulating 
the population according to the needs of the 
country. 

In short, if I may be permitted to explain 
it will be the function of this Ministry to codify 
a new ” Mamismiriti to remove the injustice 
and inequality that exists between man and man. 
It is needless to say that the new code will govern 
the social relations of all the subjects of the State. 

We must remember that we have got to do 
this immediately as there is a danger of a third 
world war. There is not a single moment to be 
wasted.” 

DR. S. P. MOOKERJEE ON MINERAL 
RESOURCES IN INDIA 

Metalluroists’ Important Role 

Inaugurating the meeting of the Institute of 
Metals at Calcutta Dr, Mookerjee said : ” Until 

now, the mineral industry in India was not fully 
oriented to serve the needs of our own industrial 
development. As a result, barring coal and iron 
ore, the bulk of our mineral resources have been 
exploited solely for export. 

“ Taking an extreme example, we have in the 
past exported ilmenite at 10 shillings per ton 
and imported the pigment titanium white, at 
a hundred times this price, I hope this situation 
will never recur.” 

The metallurgists, he added, had an important 
role to play in the systematic refining and bene- 
ficiation as well as the conservation of India’s 
mineral resources. The functions of the institute 
should be to discuss recent developments and 
to utilize them in manufacturing better metals 
and alloys, and shaping and forming them in 
ways most suited for particular uses, 
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“ Today, the basic metal production in the 
country is confined to about a million tons of 
steel, about 6,000 tons of copper, about 4,000 tons 
of aluminium, a few hundred tons of antimony 
and a negligible quantity of lead. Our require- 
ments in all these metals are many times our 
present production.” 

India, he pointed out, had sufficient resources 
for a great and well-regionalized metallurgical 
and heavy engineering industry as well as for 
mineral-based heavy chemical and other indus- 
tries. The proper development of the steel and 
aluminium industries alone would be able to 
make India stand on her own legs. 

100,000 RADIO SETS FOR INDIA 

Electronic Machine To Produce Three 
A Minute 

Working on an order from India for 100,000 
radio sets, a small factory near London will pro- 
duce this month wireless receivers at the rate 
of three a Minute. 

This will be the first production run of the 
” Electronic Brain ” equipment machine which 
has, for the first time, made it possible to carry 
out a series of elaborate operations for assembling 
radio sets, “ untouched by hand.” 

Approximately 70 feet in length, the machine 
consists of more than 20 ” Electronic Brains ” 
which control every phase of the complicated 
operations which take place from the time a girl 
feeds moulded plE^tic plates into the magazine 
at one end until the completed set is taken off 
the conveyor-belt at the other, Electronic memory 
units safeguard the processes, prevent piling up 
on the conveyors, cut out the whole series of 
operations in the event of a breakdown, and 
report the precise position of any defect. 

Application of new Scheme 

India will be the first country to receive the 
commercial fruits of this apparatus which, the 
inventor claims can, with only slight alterations, 
be used for a wide range of assemblies, 

3 * 


Invented by Mr. John Sargrove after a long 
research into the ways and means of producing 
an inexpensive radio set, the machine emphasises 
again the many applications which the new 
science of electronics has in industry. 

Britain has already established the lead in the 
practical application of the principles of elec- 
tronics. At the factory producing the radio 
sets, some of the technical methods devised are 
ahead of those used in America and elsewhere. 

FIVE JUTE RESEARCH CENTRES FOR 
INDIA 

Committee’s decision 

The immediate establishment of five research 
centres for investigating the economics of jute 
growing in the Dominion of India was one of the 
important decisions of the Indian Central Jute 
Committee which met in Calcutta under the 
chairmanship of Sir Datar Singh. Of these 
research stations, two will be located in West 
Bengal and one each in the provinces of Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

Consequent on the partition of India and the 
Committee’s decision to discontinue all its 
activities in Pakistan,' the members resolved to 
close down its research stations now function- 
ing in East Bengal. A most up-to-date and 
well-equipped Central Agricultural Jute Re- 
search Institute, which formed the pivot of a 
programme for increasing the production of 
Jute to make the Dominion progressively self- 
sufficient in regard to this commodity would 
be opened in India immediately. 

Emphasis was laid on the need for a land 
survey to find out new areas which might be 
brought under jute cultivation in various pro- 
vinces. The Committee decided to depute two 
of its experts to Assam and one each to Bihar, 
Orissa and the U.P. to assist the provincial 
agricultural staff in carrying out such surveys. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN MADRAS 
PROVINCE 

Goveenment scheme announced 

The Grovemment of Madras have published 
s Bill to provide for the establishment of public 
libraries in the Province and for the organisa- 
tion of a comprehensive rural and urban library 
service. 

The Statement of Objects and Reasons 

says : 

Libraries in this Province have not been 
developed on well-defined and proper lines. 
They are now distributed in a haphazard fashion 
and there is no proper co-ordination among 
them. Libraries are a potent agency for the 
development of adult education, and it is essen- 
tial that they should be organised on a proper 
basis. The library system should also be co- 
ordinated with the general scheme for educa- 
tional institutions. The Bill gives effect to 
these objects. It will save unnecessary ex- 
penditure and make for efficiency all-round. 

The Bill provides for the constitution of a 
Provincial Library Committee to advise Govern- 
ment on all matters relating to libraries. A 
Director of Public Libraries will be appointed 
to superintend the working of libraries through- 
out the Province. There will be a Central 
Library in the Province which will be managed 
by the Director. Provision has been made for 
the free supply to this Library of four copies of 
every new book printed in this Province l)y 
suitable amendments to the Press and Regist- 
ration of Books Act, 1867. 

The Corporation of Madras, district munici* 
palities and panchayats will be the Local Library 
Authorities for their relspective areas. Every 
district board will be the Local Library Autho- 
rity for those portions of the district which do 
not fall within the jurisdiction of a munici- 
pality or panchayat. A Library Committee 
will be constituted to assist a Local Library 
Authority other than a panchayat. Such a Com- 
mittee may also be constituted by a panchayat 


if it so desires or if Government for special 
reasons consider a Committee to be necessary. 
The Library Committee should, except in excep- 
tional circumstances, be consulted by the Local 
Library Authority in regard to all library matters 
arising in its area. 

Each Local Library Authority will have a 
separate Library Fund. Local Library Autho- 
rities, other than district boards, are required 
to levy a library cess in the form of a surcharge 
on the property tax or house-tax levied by them, 
at the rate of three pies for every whole rupee 
in the tax levied. The rate of this cess may be 
increased by the Government or with their 
sanction. Power has also been given to all 
Library Authorities (including district boards) 
to levy other library cesses with the previous 
sanction of the Government. The Govern- 
ment will also have power to compel such 
cesses where necessary. In all cases, the pro- 
visions of the City Municipal Act, the District 
Municipalities Act or the Local Boards Act, 
as the case may be will apply to the recovery 
of library cesses, subject to any modifications 
and restrictions which may be found necessary 
by Government. 

ECONOMIC FUTURE OF PAKISTAN 
Sir a. Rowland’s suggestion 

Sir Archibald Rowlands, whose services were 
lent by His Majesty’s Government for three 
months to Pakistan, to advise its Governor- 
General on economic and other matters, ex- 
pressed his confidence in Pakistan’s economic 
future on the eve of his departure for London 
on the completion of his report. 

Sir Archibald, however, felt that further tax- 
ation was inevitable in order to balance the 
budget, as Pakistan now found it difficult even 
to meet the defence bill. Neither here nor in 
other administrative spheres was there hardly 
room for economy and the period of self-denial 
and guts, which are plenty in Pakistan, would 
stabilise in course of time the Dominion’s fin- 
ances, 
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India’s ex>Finance Member hoped that closer 
co>operation between the two Dominions would 
be possible, once the political tension subsided. 

Although an agricultural country with a 
limited source of revenue at present, Sir Archi- 
bald said that Pakistan would become pros- 
perous in the same way as other agricultural 
countries like Canada, Australia and Argentina. 

Pakistan had its shortcomings too, added 
the British expert. Absence of industries, in 
spite of raw materials, limited capital resources, 
lack of political experience and shortage of skilled 
labour were among them. To overcome them, 
he suggested that Pakistan should start erect- 
ing jute and cotton mills and so build the credit 
of administration as to attract foreign capital 
for industrialisation. 

PAKISTAN PLANS FOR RAPID 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Detailed plans for the rapid industrialization 
of Pakistan were drawn up at the recent Indus- 
tries Conference at Karachi, The first priority 
was given to implementation of hydroelectric 
projects and exploitation of mineral resources, 
and the exact spots were marked out in East 
Bengal, West Punjab, Sind and the N.W.F.P. 
where such power couUi easily be generated. 

To provide for additional sources of energy, 
it was also agreed that immediate steps should be 
taken to exploit the existing collieries coupled 
with efforts for prospecting for coal, signs of 
which have been found in the territories of the 
Dominion. 


The report of the Engineering Committee, 
recommending the establishment of workshops 
and dockyards at Karachi and Chittagong, and 
provision of facilities for the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, scientific instruments 
and machine tools, was also approved. 

Other plans approved were a five-year plan 
for the development of the Textile industry, 
the setting up of a Central Jute Committee in 
East Bengal ; a tentative lO-year plan to con- 
vert East Bengal’s raw jute into an industry 
of its own. 

AUSTRALIA’S PLANS FOR GOAL 
PRODUCTION 

The exporting of coal to the Pacific and Asian 
markets as well as supplying Australia’s re- 
quirements are the aims of the Electric Supply 
Corporation which has just taken over Austra- 
lia’s richest coal area the famous Blair Atholl 
field reputed to have a 70 foot thick seam. 

The cost of developing open-cut mining and 
providing rail and port facilities is expected to 
be £. 12,000,000. 

Germany also plans to have a £. 6,000,000 
fleet of ships to carry coal to all parts of the 
East including India and Pakistan. 

Coal IS expected to be produced at the rate 
of 8,000,000 tons yearly and a team of British 
experts is due to sail soon for Queensland to 
start work. 
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HON’BLE NAWAB MOIN NAWAZ JUNG 
BAHADUR ON TAXATION POLICY IN 
HYDERABAD 

On page 149 of the December issue of this 
Bulletin, we gave a summary of the speech deli- 
vered by the Ilou’blc Nawab Mom Nawaz Jung 
Bahadur, the Finance Minister, on 18th December, 
1947. The following paragraph should be added 
to that summary 

He said that the time had come when our 
entire system of taxation should be reviewed 
and overhauled so that the poorer people were 
afforded relief while the richer classes were asked 
to make a suitable contribution to the exchequer. 
He said that some measures of taxation which 
had recently been formulated, including the in- 
come tax and the sales tax on luxuries was a 
step in the right direction ; but it was necessary 
to make a scientific investigation of the whole 
problem and revise the taxation policy of Gov- 
ernment on the basis of the results of such an 
investigation. 

INDO-PAKISTAN AGREEMENT ON 
PARTITION ISSUES 

Announcement in Dominion Legislature 

Spirit of Mutual accommodation helpt iuccesaful 
settlement of questions^ 

Details of the agreement reached between the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan on all out- 
standing issues arising from the partition of the 
country were given in the Dominion Legislature 
by the Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel. Sardar Patel made the following points 
reached on important issued: 

Cash Balances 

1. Undivided India’s cash balances as on the 
date of partition are estimated at little under 
Rs. 4,00,00,00,000. Of this Pakistan’s share has 
been hxed at Rs. 75,00,00,000. To this amount 
will be debited an amount of Rs. 20,00,00,000 
already made available to the Government of 


Pakistan on August J5, and the expenditure 
ineurred on that Government’s account to date. 

Liabilities 

2. The fTOvernment of India have assumed 
responsibility for all the liabilities of that Gov- 
ernment subject to an equitable contribution 
by the Pakistan Government. It is agreed 
that Pakistan’s share will be made up of the 
value of assets physical and financial, which lie 
in Pakistan or have been taken over by the 
Pakistmi Government plus that allocated to 
Pakistan the excess of liabilities over assets 
of the undivided Government. Pakistan’s un- 
covered debt has been fixed by agreement at 
17^ per cent. 

3. The value of assets taken over by the 
Dominion lias been agreed at book value in all 
cases. In the case of strategic railways however 
the book value by agreement has been (*orreet 
by about 50 per cent. 

Pakistan’s Debt 

4. Pakistan will pay the total debt in Indian 
rupees in 50 annual instalments payable on 
the 16th Augiist each year ; but no mstalment 
will be payable for the first four years from the 
date of partition. 

Disbursement of Pensions 

5. Each Dominion will continue to <lisbursc 
pensions in its territory and India will continue 
to pay overseas pensions. 

Military Stores 

6. It has been decided that Pakistan’s 
share of military stores will be one- third of the 
stocks held in India and Pakistan on the date of 
partition. 

Ordnance Factories 

7. India will take full liability for ordnance 
factories which will not be physically divided. 
India has agreed to make available to Pakistan 
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a sum of six crores of rupees to be withdrawn as 
when required by way of assistance towards the 
setting up of ordnance factories. This amount 
will be added to Pakistan debt to India. 

Sterling Balances 

8. As regards sterling balances it has now 
been agreed that India should sell to Pakistan 
for Indian rupees an additional block of sterling 
up to an agreed limit as and when demand is 
made until December, 1967. A comprehensive 
agreed formula for working out this agreed 
limit has been evolved. 

U.S. AID TO CHECK INFLATION IN 
CHINA 

United States aid of 800,000,000 dollars for 
China would be aimed at solving the “ condition 
of extreme inflation there,” Mr. George Marshall, 
Secretary of State, told the House of Represen- 
tatives, Foreign Affairs Committee. 

“ China, however, can continue for some time 
to pay for her immediate import needs while 
France, Italy and Austria are almost face to 
face with a total lack of funds,” he said. 

Mr. Marshall claimed that recent political 
events in Europe had shown a development of 
“ momentum ” away from Communism, and 
declared that it would be tragic if the United 
States did not assist it by offering speedy aid. 

Mr. Averell Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, 
told Congressmen that American exports had 
slumped jDrom an annual rate of 13,000,000,000 
dollars in the second quarter of this year to one 
of less than 11,000,000,000 dollars in the third 
quarter. 

Questioned on the still secret report on condi- 
tions in China and Korea by Gen. Wedemeyer, 
Mr. Marshall said, “ it would be to the definite 
disadvantage of both the Chinese and American 
Governments to make it public. I do not agree 
with everything Gen. Wedemeyer says in it.” 

When pressed to publish the report, he replied 
** No, in international affairs you cannot spread 
everything on the table.” 
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FIGHTING INFLATION IN FRANCE 

C0MPU1.SORY Loan Plan 

The French Cabinet, in a drastic anti-inflation 
move, approved a plan which will compel wealthy 
Frenchmen, farmers and big business to pay from 
25 to 50 per cent, of their profits as an emergency 
loan to the nation. 

The plan, prepared by the Finance Minister, 
M. Rene Mayer, to fight the gravest inflation 
menace m modern French history, was presented 
by him to the National Assembly. The forced 
loan will be used by the French Government to 
help to meet the 1948 budget reliably estimated 
at 1,000 billion francs. 

The small wage earner, who always has borne 
the major burden of direct taxation, will be ex- 
cepted from the loan. 

FRENCH SPECIAL LEVY 
Bill passed by Council 
Wider Powers 

The Council of the Republic, the Second 
Chamber in the French Parliament, and the 
successor in form, though not in powers, to the 
former Senate, passed the Government’s Bill 
for a special levy by 150 votes to 121, with 86 
members abstaining. The Council made several 
important amendments to the Bill as it reached 
it from the National Assembly amendments 
which restore to the measure much of its original 
form and detail. The Bill now goes back to the 
National Assembly for a second reading, when 
the deputies can accept or reject the amend- 
ments in whole or in part. 

The general effect of the amendments would 
be to spread the levy over a wider mass of people, 
farmers in particular, ’thus restoring much of the 
Bill’s original content. The ” trimming ” which 
went on in the Assembly was largely due to the 
fears of the different parties and deputies of the 
effect on potential electoral supporters of such 
an unpopular and stringent proposal. Thus» 
amelioration was sought and gained for fanners, 
shopkeepers, and victims of war damaged. 
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The Council of the Republic, emerging for 
the first time in its distinctly uneventful 
history into the parliamentary limelight, has 
given back to M. Mayer, the author of the Bill, 
much of what he lost in the Assembly’s debate, 
many observers think that the new amendments 
will be left undisturbed. The gesture of guarding 
a constituent’s interests has now been made, 
and it may be that the majority of the deputies 
will consider that, in this grave hour of economic 
and financial crisis, it need not be made again. 

HIGH INCOME IN THE U.S.A. 

Due to continued high employment, wage in- 
creases, and the cashing of 8 1 , 800 , 000,000 in ve- 
terans bonds, personal income in tfie United States 
during September reached a new high, tanta- 
mount to an annual rate of $ 210 , 300 , 000 , 000 . 
This is $ 14 , 200 , 000,000 above the previous 
high in July. On an annual rate basis, wage 
and salary receipts climbed to $ 124 , 800 , 000,000 
in September, compared to $ 122 , 500 , 000,000 
m August. 

BALANCING U.S. ECONOMY 
SUGGESTIONS TO PRESIDENT 
Levelling out of Incomes urged 
Proposal for Smaller Profits for Capital 

President Truman was warned by his Council 
of Economic Advisers that, if the United States 
is to avoid a cycle of “ boom and bust ” and 
achieve a “ consistent and stable equilibrium,” 
reduction of industrial prices, acceptance of 
smaller profits, balancing of wages, and a levelling 
out of income distribution are essential. 

The Council, in its second annual report to 
the President, called for ” continuous and well- 
balanced use of the nation’s productive resources 
as against short-lived booms of unbalanced 
expansion and overcapitalisation.” 

It is said that these booms would be followed by 
“ wasteful periods of unemployment, plant idle- 
ness and demoralising liquidation of property.” 


The report urged on the Government and 
Congress the formation of a “ concrete programme 
of maximum production, which the masses of the 
people can see and feel.” 

It warned that “ expansion of production 
would not alone solve the problem of how to 
maintain a maximum level of production,” but 
would ” simply advance the time when we shall 
have to face the problem of what price, income 
and property value adjustments have to be made 
to strike an internally consistent and stable 
equilibrium,” 

Price Must Come Down 

The report said : ” Many industrial prices will 
have to come down. Many rates of profit must 
subside, while reasonable profitability is esta- 
blished in other areas. 

” Gross’ unbalances in the wage structure 
must be rectified by some drawing together of 
those now at the opposite extremes of the wage 
scale. Bettor balances of income among sec- 
tions, groups, and individuals must be attained.” 

Asvserting that the achieving of these objectives 
will confront American business with its *' sup- 
reme test,” the Council also insisted that 
” economic stabilisation can be achieved within 
our private enterprise system, only if manage- 
ment accepts responsibility for a more stable 
practice in planning its investment and operative 
programmes.” 

Bluntly facing ‘‘our present economic prob- 
lems -inflation, the high cost of living, threatened 
recession, and all the rest, ” the Council added 
that ” monopolistic control ” over any section 
of U. S. productive capacity must also be ended. 

The Council of Economic Advisers is a three- 
man body appointed by the President and with 
the adviee and consent of the Senate. 

PRICE CONTROLS IN U.S. 

Proposal foe Congress 

Specific proposals for United States price 
ceilings and price reductions, under President 
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Truman’s request for anti-infiation powers, were 
submitted to Congress, by the Secretary of 
Labour, Mr. Lewis Schwellenbach. 

He said that price controls would be limited 
to the commodities that, firstly, basically affected 
the cost of living, and which were essential items, 
secondly, to those that were basic to the costs of 
agricultural and industrial production and 
thirdly, to those that were “ essential to effectua- 
tion of the foreign policy of the United States.” 

CHECKING INFLATION IN U.S. 

President signs Biix 

Mr. Truman denounced the Bill for refusing 
to give the executive the power to compel busi- 
ness, industry and agriculture to complj’, and 


said “ Every effort will be made, of course, to 
achieve whatever results are possible under this 
system of voluntary agreements. 

“ It is far too late in the fight against inflation, 
however, to place our main reliance upon the 
voluntary action,” the President added. 

He appealed to Congress when it reconvenes 
in January to “ enact promptly an effective 
and workable programme ” to combat inflation. 

Mr. Truman gave details of the rise in prices 
since he addressed the special session on Nov- 
ember 17. 

The mam points of the Republican-sponsored 
Bill provide for control of exports, and use of 
gram in distilling, and for voluntary apportion- 
ment of scarce commodities among industries. 
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FLOW OF BULLION INTO INDIA 

Imports from Cutch 

The inflow of gold and silver from Cutch and 
Kathiawar into the Indian Dominion has been 
very conspicuous during the recent months. 
More marked are the imports of gold 
from Cutch. At least Rs. 70 lakhs worth of 
gold coins, mostly Mexican coins, and small cubes 
of the yellow metal, said to be hoarded stocks, 
have passed through the Viramagam customs 
cordon, duty free, and more are being imported. 

As Cutch recently joined the customs union, 
these imports are allowed duty free on production 
of a certificate from the Cutch authorities. 

Even otherwise, there has been a steady flow 
of bullion from Kathiawar, and not a day passes 
without at least one individual paying duty at 
Viramagam on the bullion he carries into the 
Dominion. One such notable instance is the 
levy of duty of Rs. 89,000 by the customs 
Manager at Viramagam on silver bars carried by 
one individual ftom Morvi, A certificate from 
Morvi would have passed these duty free, but 
the consignor did not possess a certificate and 
it was alleged that these bars were smuggled 
into Morvi in sugar stocks. However, duty 
had to be paid at Viramagam. 

Yet another noteworthy feature is the heavy 
rush into the Dominion of “ crores ” of Queen 
Victoria and Edward VII silver rupees with- 
drawn from circulation. It is also reported 
that there are hoarded stocks in the states. 

Other articles that are coming from the States 
are motor cars and bicycles. 

THE INDIAN COTTON TEXTILE MAGMI- 
NERY AND PROTECTION 

Hyderabad has a big programme involving 
import of cotton textile machinery, and the 
following observations by the Indian Tariff 
Board on the industry, should be of high sugges- 
tive vfiJue to planners in Hyderabad. 


A press Communique issued on August 9 by 
the Indian Ministry of Commerce States : — 

The Government of India’s Resolution on the 
Indian Tariff Board’s report dealing with the 
claim to protection from the Cotton Textile 
Machinery Industry is published for general 
information m the Gazette of India (Extra- 
ordinary) dated August 9, 1947. 

The Tariff Board considers that the application 
for protection of the Cotton Textile Machinery 
Industry is premature as the industry has not 
yet achieved sufficient production to allow a 
reasonable estimate of costs being made, and 
had recommended that the enquiry should be 
postponed and taken up again early m 1948. 

It has also recommended the reclassification of 
the Spinning and Weaving Machinery items in 
the Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade 
and Navigation of British India. 

The Government of India accept the Board’s 
recommendations, 

JUTE EXPORTS FROM INDIA 

Pakistan declared Foreign Country 

The Government of India have declared the 
Dominion of Pakistan to be foreign territory for 
the purpose of levying customs duty on the 
export of raw jute and jute manufactures from 
India to Pakistan, according to a Press commu- 
nique issued recently. 

To implement this decision, the Government 
of India have issued the necessary notifications 
under the Indian Tariff Act, the Sea Customs 
Act and the Land Customs Act with immediate 
effect. 

The Government of India are also taking 
suitable measures to ensure that sufficient stocks 
of raw jute are kept available in the Indian 
Dominion. 
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THREE GRAIN SHIPS A DAY 

On an average, three ships a day brought 
over 450,000 tons of foodgrains to India fuSm 
eight different countries during the month ending 
January 10 , 1948 . Argentina was the largest single 
exporter with 2 , 67,000 tons and the U.S.A. 
came next with 1 , 16,000 tons. In terms of 
maize, wheat and barley, the quantities were 
1 , 55 , 000 , 1 , 18,000 and 91,000 tons respectively. 
The balance consisted of rice and other coarse 
grain. 

AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL GOODS 

Lines in which India may be interested 

A feature of the industrial advance made by 
Australia during the war was the comparatively 
high output of the engineering industry, the 
value rising from £. (Australian) 274.6 million 
in 1988-89 to £. (A) 858.1 million in 1948 - 44 . 

“ Capital Goods from Australia,” a pamphlet 
prepared by the Indian Government’s Trade 
Commissioner in Sydney, states that although 
the domestic demand in civilian industries for 
machine tools is great, there are certain items 
which Australia may at this stage be in a position 
to export. The list includes a variety of machine 
tools and hydraulic pumps and presses, 

From the long-term point of view, Australia’s 
prospective exports of machine tools range widely 
from precision watch makers’ lathes to large 
wheel and shaft lathes. They may also include 
capstan and turrent lathes, milling, drilling and 
gear generating machines, worm wheels of all 
sizes, boring mills and , centreless grinding 
machines, mechanical and hydraulic presses, a 
full coverage of wood- working machines, box 
nailing, canister and canning, packing and 
processing machines. , 

Iron and Steel 

Although Australia produces steel cheaper 
than any other country, observes the Trade 
Commissioner, comparative costs in the second- 
ary fabrication tend to rise. Industiialists in 


Australia, however, believe that, with the appli- 
cation of modem production and quality control 
methods, there arc many lines of specialised plant 
and equipment which Australia may be able to 
produce for foreign markets. Some major items 
of export of the iron and steel industry arc wire- 
drawing, butt welding and die-polishing machines, 
electric melting and refining furnaces. 

As regards non-ferrous metals, Australia can 
fabricate complete sheet rolling and cold rolling 
mills. 

In the matter of power machines, the present 
export capacity is limited to various types of 
internal combustion engines, Diesel generating 
sets and Diesel engines for power houses. 

Electrical Goods 

In the field of electric manufacture, Austra- 
lian firms arc interested in the export of alter- 
nators, transformers, four engine D.C. gene- 
rators, horizontal heavy face grinding machines 
rotary and traversing grinders, vertical grinders, 
universal milling machines, lead extension presses 
and hydraulic pumps, electric annealing equip- 
ment, electric furnaces and electric cranes, 
A list of smaller electrical goods includes house- 
hold fittings, switches, plugs, electro-mechanical 
appliances and equipment for motor electric 
stovcs,*^ranges and cookers, refrigerators and 
heating apparatus and domestic cooking appli- 
ances. 

Enquiries from India regarding agricultural 
machinery are limited to light types, Australia 
is capable of supplying such machinery and 
implements. 

Regarding the woollen industry, Australia 
may be able to supply immediately dyeing and 
scouring appliances, hydro-extractors and re- 
duction gears. 

For the hosiery industry, prospective items of 
export include knitting and pull-over machines, 
dyeing and bleaching machines, rib and linking 
machines, gauges and electrical dryers. 
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Chemical industry machinery available for 
export includes complete carburetted water 
gas plants, power plants, refrigerating equip- 
ment and machine tools for factory maintenance. 

TRADE WITH INDIA 

Sweden anxious to develop 

Sweden is anxious to develop Indo-Swedish 
trade on the basis of a long range agreement. 
Swedish circles in London believe that ex- 
change of Ambassadors between the two 
countries agreed to some months ago should be 
hastened and Trade Commissions established . 
Both the countries, they hold, have a lot to gain 
from increased trading between themselves 
particularly, if any slump occurs in the Ameri- 
can and British economy. 

The October statistical bulletin of the British 
Iron and Steel Federation points out 
that Sweden is no longer content to export 
iron ore and specialised high grade steel pro- 
ducts but is anxious to enter the world steel 
market with heavy rolled forged products which 
normally she used to import. By 1950 her 
rolled forged products alone will reach 18,20,000 
tons. 

It is further pointed out that Sweden con- 
tracted to supply industrial goods to Russia 
beyond her present productive capacity, firstly, 
in order to assure her independence of dollar 
and sterling and secondly, to make sure of a vast 
new market in case of a slump. Sweden is eager 
to find still other new markets for goods which 
are very oft6n needed by India. 

DROP IN U.K. EXPORTS TO INDIA 

Britain’s November 1947 exports to India and 
Pakistan showed a considerable drop compared 
with October. 

The figures relating to the main exports given 
by the Board of Trade with the October figures 
in parenthesis ' are : Machinery £. 2,587,778 
(£. 8,284,597); Vehicles £. 618,819 (£. 1,488,854); 
Chemicals and Drugs £. 894,479 (£. 756,180); 
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Electrical goods £. 282,579 (£. 666,178); Iron 
and Steel manufactures £. 864,522 (£ 613,854). 

But over the eleven months ended Novem- 
ber 80, 1947 the value of Britain’s main exports to 
the Dominions has been increased, over the 
corresponding period of 1946 

U.K. PAYS LESS FOR WHEAT THAN 
INDIA 

Britain will get 80,000,000 bushels of wheat from 
the coming Australian harvest, at a price lower 
than that she pays to any of her big overseas 
suppliers, except Canada, under the terms of 
one of the biggest wheat deals in Australia’s 
history. 

The price— 17 shillings (A) a bushel f.o.b. at 
Australian ports, is 1 sh. 6d. below that charged 
by Australia to India who, under another con- 
tract, will get 25,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour. 

If the harvest— which, before recent rains, 
was estimated at 285,000,000 bushels— exceeds 

210.000. 000 bushels, which is still considered 
possible, Britain and India will get another 

5.000. 000 bushels each. 

The price to Britain equals 2.7 dollars a 
bushel. Canada, who has a long contract, is 
charging Britain 1.55 dollars to 2 dollars. 

No specific reason has been given for Australia 
accepting a slightly lower price for her British 
than for her Indian bulk wheat contract, but 
several logical or plausible reasons can be con- 
jectured. 

In a slight different connexion, the Australian 
announcement mentions that the size of the 
British contract (more than three times as big 
as the Indian one) and the fact that the British 
Ministry of Food will provide the shipping, 
justified some special consideration for Britain. 
Since the haul from Australia to India is shorter 
and cheaper than that to Britain, the differ- 
ence in the respective prices delivered to British 
and Indian ports will be less than the difference 
in the export price at Australian ports. 
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Australia has to charge prices in accordance 
with those which she herself charged for her 
imports (Argentina has emphasized this point 
forcibly), and it may be tliat the prices of Aus* 
tralia’s imports from Britain are less inflated 
than those of her imports from India. 

Prices of some typical Indian exports to 
Australia, notably jute and oilseeds, are at 
present very high. 

Australia may also have wished particularly 
to help Britain, as being tlie focus of the sterling 
area. Any strengthening at the centre auto- 
matically helps Australia, India and every 
otlier outlying member of the area. 

But the unpublished factor wliich weighed 
most with the Australians may have been the 
considerations of their long-term market, which 
Canada also keeps well in hand. At the moment, 
both Australia and Canada can sell their food 
almost anywhere and at almost any price they 
like to ask. But they remember when Britain 
was almost their only market, and envisage 
that this might happen again. 

U.S. STEEL EXPORTS CONTROL 

New Items in January 

After January 1, Ip 48 86 more American iron 
and steel products are to be added to those already 
under export control, leaving only 5 per cent, 
of all iron and steel exports free from such 
control. The addition of these new items— 
rails, car wheels and axles, and several kinds of 
structural and fabrication steel — has been order- 
ed by the Secretary of Commerce Mr. Harriman, 
because of the continued domestic deficiencies 
of many steel products. Mr. Harriman will 
refuse licences where the receiving country pro- 
poses making use of the steel for what he con- 
siders non-essential purposes or for purposes 
detrimental to the United States. 

Canada will not be affected by the new order 
because a 1941 agreement exempts from it the 


exports to that country. The 5 per cent, of 
steel not subject to export licence includes mostly 
special products such as surgical instruments. 

GENEVA TRADE PACTS 

The Agreement to come into force on the 
thirtieth day following the clay on which the 
instruments of acceptance have bec'ii deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on behalf of governments signatory to 
the Final Act the territories of which account 
for 85 per cent, of the total external trade of 
the signatories to the Act, percentages being 
determined in accordance with the tabic re- 
produced below : 


[Based on the average of 1938 and the latest twelve 
months for which figures are available). 


Australia 

3.2 

Belgium-Luxemburg-Netherlands 

10.9 

Brazil 

2.8 

Burma 

0.7 

Canada 

7.2 

Ceylon 

0.6 

Chile 

0.6 

China 

2.7 

Cuba 

0.9 

Czechoslovakia 

1.4 

French-Union . . 

9.4 

India- Pakistan 

8.8 

New Zealand , . . 

1.2 

Norway 

1.5 

Southern Rhodesia 

0.8 

Lebanon-Syrian Customs Union 

0.1 

Union of South Africa 

2.8 

U.K. 

.. 25.7 

U.S.A. 

25.2 

Total 

.. 100.0 


So far as India is concerned negotiations were 
conducted successfully with Australia, New Zea- 
land, Canada, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
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France, Norway and the United States of America 
with the following considerations in view : — 

(i) Concessions should be such as are demon- 
strably in the interests of the national economy; 
or are not injurious to the national economy, 

(n) Concessions should not relate to pro- 
ducts which are ‘ protected * or in respect of 
which a claim to protection is likely to be made 
during the next three years (the period of three 
years was taken, because at the end of this 
period it would be open to contracting parties 
to ask for a review of the tariff concessions), 
{in) Concessions should not result in an 
excessive loss of revenue to the state. 

As a result of these negotiations India has 
offered concessions on a representative range of 
goods of which the major items are : milk and 
milk products, canned food, fruit, vegetables, 
chemicals, drugs and medicines, coal for dyes, 
machinery (specified classes), radio receiving sets 
and transmitters, typewritcTs and other office 
machinery, opt ical instruments, raw wool (textile) 
fertilizers, domestic refrigerators and refrigerating 
machinery. The principal commodities in res- 
pect of which concessions have been offered to 
India are reported to be jute and jute manufac- 
tures, cotton manufactures, cashewnuts, micaf 
shellac, coir matting, sports goods, carpets, spices 
and condiments, essential oils, tea and tobacco. 

The final act adopted at the conclusion of the 
negotiations at Geneva, along with the text of 
the general agreement of Tariff and trade and of 
the protocol of provisional applications was 
released simultaneously m the Capitals of all the 
signatory countries as agreed upon by the 
representatives of 28 nations (including India) 
on October 80th 1947. 

ANGLO-SOVIET AGREEMENT 
Supply of Goods 
No Payment in Hard Currency. 

Britain will get a substantial quantity of 
poarse grain ftom Russian 1947 harvest under 


the new Anglo-Soviet trade agreement, ^Ir. 
Harold Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, 
announced. 

He was reporting to the House of Commons 
that agreement had been reached in principle 
on “ the whole range of subjects covered.” 

Mr. Wilson further stated that Soviet authori- 
ties, had told him that the grain would be avail- 
able for shipment at Black Seaports within two 
or three weeks, of the further signing of the 
contract, which it was hoped,, would be in the 
near future. 

There would be no payment by either side in 
hard or scarce currency. 

Contract for shipment of grain included agree- 
ment on quantities, prices and details of tenns. 

In addition to the immediate supply of certain 
goods from Britain, provision was made for 
Soviet imjiorting organisations to enter into 
contracts with appropriate British firms for the 
supply of engineering equipment from Britain. 

Further discussions will be held in May to 
prepare long-term supply arrangements over a 
wide range of goods providing for a balanced 
programme of trade between the two countries. 

Their aim, Mr, Wilson said, was to secure a 
long-term balance in trade and financial trans- 
actions. 

He said the talks were conducted in a friendly 
atmosphere and agreement in principle had been 
reached on the terms of the repayment of the 
British credits advanced in 1941. 

ANGLO-SOVIET TRADE 

Pact signed in Moscow 

A short-term trade agreement was signed in 
Moscow on December 27, 1947, between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, according to an 
official announcement issued by the Board of 
Trade. Sir Maurice Peterson, the British Ambas- 
sador, signed for Britain and Mr. Anastas 
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Mikoyan, Minister for Foreign* Trade, for the 
Soviet Union. The signature sets the seal on 
the understanding reached with Mr. Mikoyan 
by Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the Board 
of Trade. 

No details have yet been made known, though 
it is expected that they will be published within 
a short time. The official Soviet agency, Tass, 
has issued a fairly long statement from Moscow 
giving certain facts about the agreement which 
do not include the level of prices at which the 
exchange of goods will take place, but do include 
the revised terms of redemption by the Soviet 
Union of its war-time credit. It was partly on 
this point that the negotiations first attempted 
by Mr. Wilson in the summer of 19 17 broke down. 

Under the 1941 civil supplies credit agreement 
Britain sent Russia goods to the value of 
£. 100m. on the understanding that 40 per cent, 
should be paid in cash and the rest by credit 
repayable at 8 per cent, over seven years. In 
1940 the rate of interest was reduced to 2 per 
cent., and in 1947 the Soviet Government asked 
for a further reduction to J per cent, and for an 
extension of the period of repayment. This 
extension was to apply to all contracts, both old 
and new. Mr. Wilson agreed at the time to an 
extension for all the newer contracts and for 
one-quarter of the old. 

Interest lowered 

The Soviet Government withdrew their request 
that all the old contracts should be included and 
asked instead for half. Mr. Wilson was unable 
to agree to more than one-quarter, and the 
negotiations came to an end. He had already 
agreed that the rate of interest should be reduced 
to i per cent., to waive the 40 per cent, cash 
payment, and to extend the period of repayment 
to 12 years for 60 per cent, of all deliveries old 
and new ; and it was felt that concession had 
gone far enough. 

In August 1947 an instalment of £. 2,400,000 was 
due from Moscow, but only half was received. 


The British Government could not agree that 
the Soviet Government should, without consul- 
tation, cut the payments due in this manner ; 
but they made it clear that if payments were 
received in full they would negotiate on the basis 
that any agreement reached should be retros- 
pective, and an adjustment of the sum paid could 
be made in Russia’s favour, if necessary. Early 
in December, Mr. Wilson went to Moscow again 
and announced on December 11, on his return 
to London, that agreement had been reached 
in principle. 

According to the Tass Agency statement, the 
British Government have now “ accepted the 
proposals of the Soviet Government.” Retro- 
spectively from May 1 of 1947, the rate of 
interest will be lowered to 1/2 per cent. The 
period of redemption for all loans to be granted 
in the future will be prolonged to 15 years. This 
extension is also to apply, it is stated, to one-half 
of the loans not yet redeemed, and this seems 
to be a reference to the point on which the nego- 
tiations broke down earlier. 

Supply of Grain 

The agency goes on to say that redemption 
will be commenced at the end of the fourth year 
and carried out in 12 equal annual instalments. 

It deals next with the commercial side of the 
agreement. The Soviet Government have agreed 
to supply Britain with 750,000 tons of fodder 
grain, within a period between February and 
September of this year, “ at prices agreed upon 
by the parties.” This summer Britain had 
been offered 500,000 tons of coarse grains as well 
as 500,000 tons of wheat ; the quantity of the 
fonner has thus been increased. For various 
reasons Britain did not, in the talks, make 
any request for wheat, though it will probably 
be discussed in May 1948 in connexion with a 
long-term agreement. The figure of 750,000 tons 
of fodder grain may be compared with the total 
imports of animal feeding-stuffs ft’om all sources, 
which were 116,000 tons in 1946, and nearly 
2 m. tons in 1988* 
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The British Government on their side, says 
the Moscow report, have agreed to help Soviet 
import organizations to place orders in Britain 
for mechanical equipment in the timber industry, 
and electrical and other equipment. (Given 
equipment the Russians have said they could 
make large exports of timber). The Bri^^ish have 
also agreed to deliver a first consignment of rails 
for narrow gauge railways in the near future, 
and to help the Soviet economic organizations 
to buy wool, rubber, aluminium, cocoa, beans, 
coffee, and other goods. The quantities and 
prices are not specified. There are to be discus- 
sions about deliveries of tin to the Soviet Union 
later. It is declared that this is only the “ first 
stage ” of trade i egotiations between the two 
countries, who have agreed to meet not later 
than May of this year to agree on an 
extended programme for a longer period “ on the 
basis of balanced trade.” The announcement 
concludes by observing that both parties believe 
the agreement “ will serve both the cause of 
development of Soviet-Bntish trade in the mutuaf 
interests of both countries and the-carly re-estab- 
lishment of international economic connexions 
disrupted by the war.” 

Details Awaited 

There are a number of details in the agreement 
still to be made clear. It is said, for example, 
that the British Government have ‘‘ with only 
a few exceptions renounced their claims against 
the Soviet Union, in connexion with deliveries 
and services rendered during the second world 


war.” What exactly Britain has renounced 
is not certain, but at a first glance it seems to be 
a fairly large sum and witnesses the Government’s 
anxiety to have a treaty signed, and an under- 
standing of tlie losses incurred by the Soviet 
Union in the war. It shows that, though political 
disputes remain and indeed flourish, it is at least 
possible to reach an a reement about trade ; 
and one of the best things visible in the agree- 
ment so far is the arrangement to meet again 
and to extend it. It was Sir Stafford Cripps 
who arranged the war-time credits to the Soviet 
Union, and he has many times expressed the hope 
that trade relations will be developed during 
peace. Mr. Wilson, acting under Sir Stafford 
CTipps in the latter’s capacity both as Minister 
for Economic' Affairs and as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, conducted most of the negotia- 
tions last year, and patience and mutual respect 
seem to have been shown by him and by Mr. 
Mikoyan. The agreement is ecohomic and not 
political ; but it expresses the Government’s 
reiterated intention to develop relations east- 
wards whenever possible as well as westwards, 
and Mr. Bevm has followed it closgly and has 
been firmly in favour of concluding and extend- 
ing it. 

It may be noted that in the Anglo-French 
financial agreement of December 194fi which 
regulated the repayment of the balance of credits 
advanced to the French Government, the rate 
of interest was also fixed at ^ per cent., and 
redemption was to be carried out by 12 equal 
annual payments starting in 1950. 
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Dkccan Airways Statistics 
(a) Present Routes. Mileage Frequency 

( (i) Madras-IIyderabad 

Napur-Bhopal-Delhi 1,155 Daily. 

{ii) Hyderabad-Bom- 
bay . . . . 887 do 

{in) Hydcrabad- 

Bangalore .. 81 G do 

{b) Comieciions, 

{i) At Dellu for Lahore and Peshawar. 
{ii) At Nagpur for Calctitta by Mistry 
Airways Service. 


(Hi) At Bangalore for Cochin, Coimbatore 
and Trivandrum by Air India Ltd, 
Service. 

(iv) At Bombay for Ahmedabad, Karachi 
and Jaipur by Air India Ltd. 

(u) At Madras for Vizagapatam by Airways 
India Ltd. Service and for Colombo 
by Air India and Ceylon Airways Ltd. 

(c) Booking Agents to M/s. Transworld 
Airways, Pan-American Airways and British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. Bookings ac- 
cepted to anywhere in the world. 


{(1) Traffic Carried. 


Pen oil 

1 

No. of 
passengers 

Passenger 
ton/imles , 

Freight 

lbs. 

Freight | 
ton/imlcs 

Mails 

lbs. 

Mail 

! ton/miles 

(i) October 1947 . . 

r ' 

3,211 

1 

1,42,448 j 

r 

88,578 

■■ j 

18,100 

8,232 

! 2,486 

{it) 1st .lanuary to 30th Septem- 
berM947 

1 

20,630 

9,86,442 1 

1 

3,82,008 

i 

82.093 1 

1 

35,092 

11,864 


(r) The authorities are considering connecting Bezwada with Waraiigal, Aurangabad and Ahmedabad. 


MAKING BUS TRAVEL COMFORTABLE 
R.T. Department’s scheme 

In order to meet the increasing demand for 
travel Joy bus H.E.II. the Nizam ’.s State Railway 
have placed an order for buses including 
80 double deckers at an estimated cost of Rs. 2 
cTores. 

It may be mentioned that in the ycAr 1046-47, 
the number of passengers travelling by the 
S tate Railway buses, increased by 9 millions. 

Of the total number ordered, 30 double deckers 
and 196 single deckers have already been received, 


of which all the double deckers and 75 single 
deckers have been pressed into sei’viee. 

The delivery of the rest of the order is expected 
to be received by December 1948. They will be 
assembled for service within a short period of 
their receipt in Hyderabad. 

In a period of about 1 6 months, 420 new 
buses will be running on the Railway Traiosport 
Department Service in the Dominions and bring 
to fruition the long-envisaged schemes of adeq- 
uate and comfortable travel both in the City 
and the districts. 


[Statement, 
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PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA. 
Accidrnt-Fiube Record of Internal Air Services. 


Route 


Route 

miles 


The first half of the year 1947 maint-ained the rate ol 
progress in the development of internal air transport 
services. The traffic figures of air services showed tliat 
the public demand for air transport continued to in- 
crease. Tlie Air Transport Licensing Board received as 
many as 126 applications for licences, and the flying 
clubs were, during this period, confronted with an in- 
creasing demand lor flying training. 


Further progress was registered in the reorganisa- 
tion of the air routes, aerodromes and radio stations to 
meet the requirements of increased air services The 
initial spadework on the C.A.T.C (India), winch com- 
menced towards the end of the year 1946 was continu- 
ed during the half year under review. There was an 
important change in personnel when Sir Frederick 
Tymms, D.G.C.A., who was the head of the Civil 
Aviation Organisation of the Government of India for 
the last 16 years, retired from service and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. M. 1. Rahim, I.C.S. 


Air India Ltd., Bombay. 

Karachi- Ahmedabad-Bombay . . 
Hyderabad-Madras Colombo . . 


Boiubay-Ahmedabad-Delhi 
Bombay-Calcutta . . 
Madras-Bangalore-Cochin- 
Trivandrum 


Total 


Indian Naiimial Airways Lid.^ 
Neto Delhi. 

Delhi-Lucknow-Cawnpore 
Allahubad-Calculta 
Delhi-.Iodhpur-Karaohi 
Del h i -Lahore-Chaklala-Peshawar 
Lahore-Bikaner-Jodhpur- 
Akmcdabad 
Lahore-Quetta-Karachi 

Total 


On June 30, 22 air services (including one external 
service from Calcutta to Rangoon) were operating 
over 21 air routes, totalling 15,020 miles, as against 15 
air services operating over 14 routes totalling 10,517 
miles, on January 1. Thus during the first six 
months of the year, there was a 12 per cent, increase 
in the route mileage. 


Air Services of India Ltd., 
Bombay. 

Bombay-Keshod-Porbandar 
Jamnagar-Bhuj- Karachi 


1,780 

750 

1,038 

509 

4,077 


819 

083 

522 

594 

812 


8,430 


020 


Bombay-Bhopal-Cawnpore- 

Lucknow 

Jamnagar-Wadliwan-Ahmed- 

abad 

Bombay-Bhavanagar 

Bombay-Gwalior-Uelhi 

Total 


807 

162 

210 

774 


2,578 


Frequency 


Daily. 

(2 daily between 
Karachi and Bom- 
bay). 

2 Daily. 

Daily. 

5 Weekly. 


Non-stop Daily. 
Stopping 2 Weekly. 
Daily. 

1 Weekly. 

2 Weekly. 

1 Weekly. 


Daily. 

(9 weekly on Bom- 
bay- J amnagar-Bhuj 
sector). 

1 Weekly. 

2 tV^eekly. 

4 Weekly. 

8 Weekly. 


Details of the air services now operating are given in 
the Chari in columns 2 and 3. 

For operating the services there were nine air trans- 
port undertaking^ employing 161 aircraft, 190 pilots 
and 111 other air crew personnel 


\ Deccan A irxvays Ltd., Begumpet. 

' Delhi-Bhopal-Nagpur-Hyder- 
abad-Madras. 
Hyderabad-Bangalorc 
Hyderabad-Bombay 


Total 


There has been a steady increase both in opera- 
tions and traffic on the internal air services in India 
and miles flown increased from 2,869,000 in the se- 
cond half of 1946 to 4,624,000 on the first half of 
1947, while the aerial traffic carried increased from 5| 
million to 7 million ton miles during the same period. 
Thus there has been an increase of 61 per cent, in 
miles flown and of 27 per cent, in ton miles operated 
in fl»t half of 1947 when compared with figures for 
previous half year. 


Mistri Airways Ltd,, Bombay. 

Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta 

Ambica Airlines Ltd., Bombay, 

Bombay-Baroda-Ahmedabad 

Bombay-Rajkot-Morvi 


1,155 

816 

887 


Daily. 

4 Weekly. 
Daily. 


1,858 I 

I 


1,088 


Daily. 


290 2 Weekly. 

297 3 Weekly. 


4 
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PROGRESS OF CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 
accident-Fbeb Rbcobd of Internal Air Services 


Route Route ] Frequency 

miles I 


The capacity ton miles operated during the first 
half of 1947 was about 9 million ton miles, or equiva» 
lent to 18 million ton miles a year. The scale of 
operations established on January 1, produced a total 
ton mile cajiacity of 18 million a year. Thus during 
the half-year, there has been an increase from 18 
million til 18 million ton miles a year — this was an in- 
crease of ;18 per cent, in the capacity ton miles oper- 
ated. The figure of 18 million ton miles a year has 
«)vcrshot llie target of 17 million ton miles a year aim- 
ed at m the initial programme of development in the 
1 ) 08 1- war plan 


Aifwayi (India) Ltd., Calcutta. ! 

Calcutta-Vizagapatam-Madras . 
Bangalore . . ' 

Bharat Airways Ltd.. Calcutta. | 

Delhi-Lucknow-Gaya-Calciitta j 

Orient Airways Ltd., Calcutta 

Calcutta-Akyab-Rangoon ! 


1,08 
1 ,<)3fi 

809 

650 


3 Weekly. 

8 Weekly. 

Daily. 


Total 


15,020 


IMPROVED AIRPORTS FOR INDIA 

Finance Committee approves proposal 

India, across which the world’s sky routes 
pass, will soon have bigger and better airports. 
A sum of approximately Rs. 2 crorcs for the 
improvement of 12 aerodromes up to interna- 
tional standards was agreed to by the Standing 
Financ'c Committee when it met recently in 
New Delhi. The aerodromes are in Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Allahabad, Gaya, 
Lucknow, Nagpur, Ahmedabad, Bhubaneshwar 
and Vizagapatam. 

The runways and hangars of India’s major 
airports when completed would meet the re- 
quirements of larger and heavier aircraft now in 
use by operating airlines. Aeronautical commu- 
nication service will also be improved in ac- 
cordance with the plans for the development of 
aviation. 

The need for larger hangars and stronger 
runways arose with the increasing use of heavier 
aircraft by airlines. Some progress has already 
been made in the erection of steel hangars in 
Bombay and Delhi. 

The Government’s plans now include the 
erection of such hangers in Calcutta and Madras 
also, strengthening of runways, construction of 
residential quarters, installation of obstruction 

4 ’ 


lights and the purchase of radio communication 
equipment and vehicles from the Disposals 
Directorate. 

The work will be speeded up by the Civil 
Aviation Wing of the C.P.VV.I). who will buy 
and use meehanized plant and equipment, such 
as bulldozers, pump sets, tractors and diesel 
engines for construction purposes. A portion 
of the pre-fabricated parts of hangars and 
roofing material will be available from the 
surplus assets of the Defence Ministry. 

MANUFACTURE OF MOTOR CARS 
Madras scheme 

The Food Minister Goverrnuent of Madras, 
revealed recently that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment had a scheme to start motor car industry 
in the Province, which within five years was 
expected to manufacture up-to-date cars and 
all necessary spare parts. This would help the 
Government in implementing its policy of 
nationalizing the entire bus transport system 
in the Province. He hoped that within three 
months, bus transport in the city of Madras 
would be completely nationalised. 

WORLD’S MYSTERY RAILWAY 

The Trans-Siberian Railway, one of the 
world’s biggest railway systems, is also the 
world’s mystery railway, since, unlike other 
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public utilities, it asks for no spotlight on its 
operation. In fact, it seems deliberately to 
eschew it. The Russian authorities are ap- 
parently determined to shroud it in mystery. 
Beside being an enormous and mysterious 
system, however, it is one of the bevSt organised 
in the whole world, and maintains a highly 
efficient restaurant service throughout its 4,600 
mile stretch. All along the Trans-Siberian nin 
passengers may make liberal use of the restau- 
rant car facilities on moderate terms — three meals 
a day with cups of tea. Russia’s loud-speakers 
provide music and current news in the restaurant 
ears and an ample library service supplies reading 
matter for all moods. 

U. S. MERCHANT SHIP SALES ABROAD 
TOTAL 1,074 

India buys fourteen 

A total of 1,074 war- built merchant ships, 
of which 858 are dry cargo vessels end 216 are 
tankers, had been approved for sale to 30 count- 
ries by the United States Maritime Commission 
for foreign flag operation, as of September 30. 
including 14 to India. Within the total of 
1,074 ships, 113 vessels were approved for sale 
to American citizens with the privilege of trans- 
ferring to a foreign flag. 

The dry cargo vessels approved for sale for 
foreign registry comprised 732 of large types, 
including 57 of C types, 577 Libertys and 98 
Victory s and 126 of coastal types. The tankers 
comprised 208 of large types and eight coastal 
tankers. 

WORI.D’S LARGEST AIRLINERS 
“ Strato-Cruisers” 

The “ Strato-cruisers ” will be the largest 
airliners available on the world’s air routes 
during the next few years. 


Fifty-five, including six for the British Overseas 
Airways’ Trans- Atlantic route, have already 
been ordered by six American and foreign air- 
lines. Final tests may not be completed before 
late spring. The luxurious double-decked Boe- 
ing “ strato-cruisers,” fitted with four Poratt 
and \4Tiitney 8,000 horse-power engines, will 
have a gross laden weight of about 188,000 
pounds, approximately 88,000 pounds more 
than the latest model Lockheed Constellation. 
It will be able to carry 60 passengers in seats or 
42 in berths non-stop from New York to London 
at an economical cruising speed of 305 rn.p.h. 
As many as 114 passengers can be taken on short 
journeys. 

The cost of the “ Strato-cruiser,” which varies 
according to the interior fittings, will be about 
812,500 sterling. It can land or take off with 
a maximum permissible weight on a runway 
of under 6,000 feet. 

The 66-foot long main passenger cabin is 
connected to the lower deck by a spiral staircase. 
On the lower deck are the cargo holds and a 
luxuriously appointed observation lounge equip*- 
ped with a bar which will certainly be popular 
and relieve the monotony of long tri[)s. The 
plane is pressurised and air-conditioned, capable 
of flying at 80.000 feet an I fitted with the 
Thennan not wing ” de-icing system. 

ATOM BOMB-PROOF WATERWAY 

Panama Canal to be converted 

The U.S.A. is to convert the Panama Canal 
into an atom bomb-proof waterway at a co,t of 
£. 500,000,000. A deal will be concluded this 
week with an agreement by which the Panama 
Government will lease 14 bomber bases for the 
Canal’s defence. 
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GOVERNMENT PLANS TO IMPLEMENT. 

INDUSTRIAL TRUCE DECISIONS 

(\)MPREnKNSIVK MACinNER\ J-OR NEW LaBOVR- 

Capital Relations 

Profit-sharing bonus for st?ppmg-up production 
The institution of a comprehensive machinery 
for settling Labour- Capital disputes, the initia- 
tion of measures to step up production sucli as 
joint consultations, profit-sharing bonuses and 
wage revision plans, have been taken in haiul 
by the Government of India. 

A completely new Industrial Rilations .set-up 
is being rapidly worked out in a determined 
attempt to implement the uII-partN decisions 
taken at the recent Industries Conference. 

The Industrial Tnice hav ing come into force 
except in the matter of the token strike in Bom- 
bay, the Government of India it is understood, 
are working out details for setting up Central. 
Provincial, Regional and Unit Production Com- 
mittees, as recommended by the Conference. 

T&e Formation of the CoMMrnT.Es will 

INAUGURATE A NEW' ReI. M’lONSHll* BETWEEN 

Capital and Labour in India 
It is likely that the Committees may be set 
up in the first instance in industries like Textiles. 
Steel, Cement and Sugar and then extended to 
other industries like Transport. Mining' and 
Engineering. 

The United Committees for each factor) 
might consist of four or mon; represi ntatives of 
the employer, an equal number of labour re- 
presentatives and one or tw'o independent men 
nominated by the GoA'ernnient. 

There W'lll be regional committees for each 
industry, m a particular region with ecjual re- 
presentation for employers, workers and Govern- 
ment. Consumers also will be represented. 
Then there will be a Provincial Committt^e 
for the whole Province on the saim* lines a.s the 
Regional Committee, 


Lastly, there will be a Central All-India Com- 
mittee. 

In CASE OF DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 

If there is a difference of opinion in a Unit 
Production Committee, for example, on a pro- 
posal for increased production, the matter may 
be referred to tlie Regional Committee, whicli 
will liave expert advice. It will also be the 
function of tlie R(‘gioiial Committee tf) sec that 
agreements iii the unit production committees 
are carrie<l out. 

(ieneral directions may be issued by Provincial 
as w'ell as Central Committees, the Provincial 
Committee’s directions being subject to the 
Central (’ommittee’s decisions. 

It is felt that the personnel of the Unit Com- 
mittees can perform the functions of Works 
Committees ns well, by holding separate sittings. 

If there is no agreement m a Works Com- 
mittee, the matter will iniinediately be taken 
up by the conciliation machinery and other 
industrial relations machinery. To facilitate 
their work, compilation officers may be attach- 
ed to the Unit Committees. 

l^.HMANENT ( ONCTLIATTON BOARDS 

Both the Provincial and Central (iovern- 
ments should maintain permanent Concilia- 
tion Board and Industrial Tribunals. A Pro- 
vince may have a Tribunal, consisting of three 
to seven members, according to the extent of 
its industrialisation. The members may be 
distributed over different areas and one member 
only may settle small disputes on the spot. 
ImporUmt cases may be heard cither by the 
whole tribunal or by tw'o or more of its members. 

The Central Government may have a Tri- 
bunal, consisting of three to five members to 
lay down general principles on important 
points, which will serve as a guide to all 
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Tribunals in India. Where necessary, the Pro- 
vincial Government could utilise the Central 
machinery and ‘ vice versa.’ 

The question of production bonus is also under con- 
sideratiou. It is suggested that xmrhrs' share in 
profits accruing solely from increased production 
should be a substantial percentage and this bonus 
may be distributed preferably at short intenmls- 

(.OVKRNMENT TO TAKE INITIATIVE TO REVISE 
WAGES 

The (juestion of industries where wages are 
low although no dispute has so far arisen is 
also engaging the (iovernment’s attention. 
Government are considering whether tlie\ 
should not, of their own accord, refer suitable 
cases to tribunals or courts of eiuimry instead of 
waiting till there is an actual threat of a strike. 
Such (iovernnient action would create eonti- 
denee in the workers, in addition to removing 
the hardships of unorganised units. 

Apart from production and works committees, 
the (iovernnient is studying the Hritish system 
of “ working parties ” for each industry. The 
funetion of working parties ” would lie to 
investigate the whole (juestion of product ion 
in each industry and make recommendations 
both short-term and long-term, for impro\ iiig 
.production. 

INDIA’S LABOUR SHORTAGES 

While the demaml for technical and skilled 
workers continues to be as great as ever, there 
was a definite deterioration in the employment 
situation in the country during the month of 
October, 1947. This is revealed by the returns 
of Employment Exchanges to the Directorate 
General of Resettlement in the Ministry of 
Labour. Almost all Exchanges, it is learnt, 
reported a shortage of skilled moulders, turners, 
fitters and steno-typists. In Bengal and Bihar 
there was s shortage of loco-drivers, foremen, 
boiler makers and masons. An aqiUtc shortage 
of qualified techniciMM and accountants was 
reported from Bomh|K ' ^hcre" was a shortage 
of overseers, surveyoriTlwick layers and masons 


in Madras. In the United Provinces, em- 
ployers jilaeed demands for tractor drivers, 
refrigerator mcihamcs and foundry workers. 
No such ])ersons c-ould however be found on the 
registers of the Ismployment Exchanges. There 
was as usual a large surplus of unskilled workers 
on the registers of almost all tlu* Exchanges. 
These, says an ollicial iioti', wanted soft jobs 
and were averse to take to manual labour. 
1'he deterioration m the einjiloyment situation 
is attributed mainly to disturbances in the 
Punjab and to labour disputes. Owing to 
general imsettlcfl conditions many schemes of 
expansion were abandoned. Freijuent strikes 
also bad a deterrent effeet. There were rc- 
(lorts of tcmporar\ closing down of factories 
III Poona, Calicut, Cawnpur and Agra. Tlu* 
leather industry m tlie last two places was eflcct- 
cd by tlu* large-scale migration of Muslim em- 
ployers and workers to Pakistan. Ditlicultias 
of traiis{)ort further held up the tempo of pro- 
duction with. the result that many cmplo>ers 
(*ttcctcd minor retiTnchments. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION MYSORE 

(ioVEUNMENT’s 1*1, AN 

Mr. K. 1'. Hhashyam, Law' Minister, Mysore, 
addressing the Mysore Iron and Steel Works 
Labour Association, announced that the Mysore 
Go\ eminent intended bringing m legislation in 
iirder to ensure a basic wage for all classes of 
industrial workers in the State. 

He also stated that the (u>\ ernmeut had tleculed 
to set ajiart four to five erores of rupees for jiro- 
\ uiiiig housing facilities to the labourers. Re- 
sides, tlie Government projiosed to introduet' 
unemployment and health msuranee facilities. 

LABOUR POLICY OF THE MYSORE 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr. K. T. Bhashyam, Minister for Law and 
Labour, in a recent speech, refernd to the 
labour policy of the Government. He said 
that labour should be treated as an hoiunirable 
partner in the national production, Kvc'ry 
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labourer must, in return for his labour, get 
sufficient wages so as to enable him to obtain 
food, clothing, medical aid, shelter and in short, 
a decent and comfortable life. Mr. Bhashyam 
added that a contented labour was the founda> 


tion of industrial progress in the country. 
They also wanted to make it possible for every 
citizen to get some work or other and 
thus minimise unemployment. 
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Special Article 


ECONOMISTS CONFER 
{From ovr Special Correspondent), 

CALCUTTA. December 30, 1947. 

That was very tight business to participate m 
the two Conferences at Calcutta and Sriniketan, 
the first of the Indian Economic Association 
and the second of the Indian Societ) of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Calcutta was chill and rainy 
for the first two days and cleared up aftcr\Nards. 
Sriniketan was much more enjoyable, specially 
under the bright moon. It would be impossible 
and inadvisable to attenipt a professional sum- 
mary of the deliberations at the two places : 
the Hpderaha-^ Government Bulletin on Economic 
A£airs may have no space, and the Editorial 
Board may not be inclined to pass all the acade- 
mic discussions and controversies that took 
place in those assemblies of the Economists of 
India. What is attempted here is a brief and 
popular version of the proceedings and happen- 
ings at the two Conferences. 

Planning and Working 

His Excellency Sri C. Rajagopalachan. Gov- 
ernor of West Bengal, inaugurated the 30th 
Session of the Indian Economic Conference. 
His Excellency laid stress on tliree points. 
First of all, he said that with the realisation of 
national freedom, the psychology of the average 
man showed a radical change — for the worse. 
Two or three decades ago, the punctuality and 
the efficiency of the Post Offices and the Railways 
in India were at a high level; today, misdeli- 
veries, misplacements and accidents had become 
the rule. And this, in spite of substantial in* 
creases in wages and salaries of the lower ranks. 
Among the upper strata of officers, corruption 
had grown rife. There was so much talking 
about Economic Plana, but His Excellency felt 
that the most urgent need was for each citizen 
to attend to his or her work with endurance 
and honesty of purpose. 


Interpretation of Statistics 

The second point stressed by Sri Rajagopala- 
chari was that the time had come for the Eco- 
nomists carefully scrutinising and analysing 
the statistics and interpreting them for the 
benefit of and in the language of the common 
man. There was a time when Economists felt 
that their business w^as finished with releasing 
sets of dumb statistics which tried the patience 
of any reader or student. Statistics in India 
are few and far between, but even these required 
much more careful analysis and exposition at 
the hands of Economists 

No Fear or Favour 

His Excellency further cautioned the Econo- 
mists in India not to compromise their indepen- 
dence of judgement. Economists were intelli- 
gent and ill his own experience, he had found 
that they could write and speak to the tune of 
the British Government in India, and when the 
Congress came into power, in praise of the 
Congress policy. India having won her freedom 
now, there was no justification for Economists 
to belittle their profession by subordinating 
Economics to party politics. His Excellency 
was of the firm opinion that half a dozen emi- 
nent Economists should be asked by Govern- 
ment to give their considered and authoritative 
views on all economic matters affecting the na- 
tion’s life vitally. 

At the Government House 

The day was so dim and rainy that a photo- 
graph had to be taken in the Assembly Hall 
itself. In spite of very heavy engagements, 
His Excellency found time to meet Mem ben 
of the Executive Committee of the Indian Eco- 
nomic Association at lunch at Government 
House, Calcutta. It was a strange sight to sec 
the walls of the Government House packed with 
past British personalities, but the rooms occu- 
pied by plain and simple Indians. The 
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same was the story at lunch : it was a hundred 
per cent. European service with equally un- 
mixed Indian dishes. After lunch, Sri Raja- 
gopalachari engaged the Economists guests for 
over an hour in discussing numerous current 
economic problems. A degree-holder of the 
Osmania University, Hyder. bad was parti- 
cular in eliciting detailed information with 
regard to the latest Hyderabad trends and 
even ts. 

End of Colonial Economy 

The Welcome Address was given by Prof. 
P. N. Banerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University. We could pick out two mam ideas 
from his Address. He pointed out that with 
the transfer of power on August 15, 1947, the 
colonial economy under which India had suffered 
for centuries, came to a . end, and it was the duty 
of the Government and the public alike to see to 
it that “ Brown Imperialism ” did not take the 
place of “ The White Man’s Burden.” Prof. 
Banerjee doubted as to how far the continual 
cheap money policy could suit a country like 
India with a high degree of decentralisation in 
economic organisations. That policy was all 
right during war-time : it was very convenient 
for Government to fina ce itself in that way in 
order to fight the war to a finish. But the pur- 
suance of such a policy in a country like India 
during peace demanded a great deal of circum- 
spection, because the easy money policy must 
profoundly and adversely influence national 
savings. 

Backward Economies 

Then came the brilliant Presidential Address 
by Dr. P. S. Lokanathan, who is at present the 
Secretary of the Economic Council for Asia and 
the Far East, a body set up recently under the 
auspices of the U.N.O. Having been in Shan- 
ghai for some time, Dr. Lokanathan’s Address 
dealt much more with the general problem of 
Asia and the Far East than of India particularly. 
He emphasised the prime need for allowing 


economically backward countries to exercise a 
certain amount of discretion with a view to rise 
to their full stature instead of subjecting them 
to regimentation dictated from Washington, 
or London, or Moscow. In that respect, he 
pointed out, the draft Trade Charter now being 
discussed at Havana, was a very well thought 
out document, containing more escape clauses 
than positive ones. He thought that for count- 
ries like India, there was no danger in enrolling 
as members of the proposed International 
Trade Organisation. Another frank observation 
made by him was that even though the U.N.O. 
and sister International Organisations came 
into being about two years ago, power politics 
was still having a grip over mankind. Unless 
and until the Big Powers shed tbcir superiority 
complex and armament-mama, he thought there 
was little chance for a real and permanent eco- 
nomic development of the world in all its parts. 

Easy Money Policy 

The afternoon discussion was on Cheap Money 
Policy. Several of the younger Economists 
elaborated on difterent aspects of the question, 
but few seemed to remember that in the cost 
structure generally interest played a very minor 
part. Thus, the economic development of a 
country depended very much more on other 
factors like natural resources, personnel, fiscal 
policy, etc., than on whether the money market 
was easy or otherwise. For instance, the bank 
rate in the New York Federal Reserve Bank is 
I per cent, against government securities matur- 
ing within 90 days. In Bolivia, the bank 
rate is 6 per cent., in Iran 7 and in U.S.S.R. 4. 
In spite of these wide variations in the bank 
rates, economic programmes were more or less 
equally active' in ail these countries. Many 
speakers pointed out the recent change that had 
come about in British monetary policy ; with 
Mr, Dalton, it was much more a policy of con- 
solidation than of further and indefinite cheapen- 
ing, One remembered with amusement when 
hearing these discussions, the theory of Kaynes 
that the rate of interest should soon go down to zero. 
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MuLTILATEK A LI SM 

There was a keen and interesting debate on 
Multilateralism the next morning. It was 
pointed out by many of the speakers that tlu‘ 
external trade of the different eoimtnes in the 
world had gone down in recent years both in 
quantity and in value. This was mostly due to 
tariff walls, the theory of eeonomie self-snfh- 
cieney and the prevalent “ Beggar My Neigh- 
bour ” policy jmrsued by many Governments. 
The theoretical advantages of free traife \M*re 
dwelt upon as usual, but it fell t(j the lot of one 
speaker to point out that m spite of the numerous 
International Organisations recently set up and 
ill spite of several Charters, tlie freedom of 
movement internationally either of population 
or of capital had not been agreed to even in 
principle. He pointed out that in a recent 
book, an Australian author sympathises with 
the low standards of life in Asia and added 
that the Australians would Ixi very glad to go to 
Asia and educate the Asiatics towards higher 
standards of life, implying thereby that under 
any conditions, Asiatics could not be allowed 
to go to Australia. It was pointed out that so 
long as there was no freedom of movement for 
Labour and Capital across political frontiers, 
it was futile to speak of freedom of trade : Pro- 
vidence had endowed different countries at 
different levels, and with freedom of trade, it 
would simply be a repetition of history : Britain 
championed freedom of trade in the 19th century, 
because she led in Commerce and stood to gam 
by freedom of access to all parts of the world. 
Similarly, the U.S.A. to-day advocated multi- 
lateralism knowing full well that she was the 
strongest competitor. Another question raised 
by the speaker was — was there a direct ratio 
between the level of external balance and the 
level of the national income of any or every 
country 1 ■ In the U. S. S. R., external trade 
had gone down very much during the past 
10-15 years, but the same period saw a subs- 
tantial increase in the national income of the 
U.S.S.R. 


Indo-Paki8ta\ Relations 

There was a heated discussion on Indo-Paki- 
Stan relations. In spite of precautions and pre- 
sidential directions, high tension could not be 
concealed by many of the spe^akers. Fnmi the 
long-term view-point, it was, however, admitted 
that the relations as hetwisMi the two Dominions 
had been amicably settled in a verv friendly way, 
and that in a very short time : there was no pre- 
cedent in history for this. 'Fhe terms of the 
Financial Agreement wert' also appreeiated as 
indiealing the genuine goodw-ill on both sides. 
Another ))omt dealt with b} stveral speakens 
was tliat in the nature of the ease, the economies 
of India aiul Pakistan wi're eoinplementary, 
ami it would be against Natnr<'\ ordinance for 
<*ither of the two Dominions to non-co-operatc 
with the other and look to a foreign third party 
to assist her own f*e<)nomie improvements. 

VisvA Bharati 

Th(‘ setting at Sriniketan was (juite different. 
The number of Delegates was fairly large and 
the grounds of Vlsva Bharati were expansive. 
It was a world by itself with its own standard 
of art and study, of physical culture and social 
service. The inmates of 17^7/ Bharati gave a 
dance and recital, including many poems and 
songs of Rabindranath Tagore, the like of which 
experience most of the Delegates never had 
before : styles of dance and music liad b<;en 
incorporated even from far off Travancore. 
Mrs. Renuka Roy, a Member of the Constituent 
Assembly, inaugurated the proceedings of the 
8th Ses.sion of the Indian Society of Agricultural 
Fconomics on the morning of the 27th December, 
1947. But in the dining hall the same night, 
her leadership was more touching ; she took 
the ladle and served the Delegates in the truly 
orthodox oriental style of hospitality. In her 
Inaugural Address, she pleaded for the economic 
uplift and freedom of the masses. Babu 
Rathindranath Tagore, son of Guru Dev, wel- 
comed the Delegates and described Shantiniketan 
as a huge experiment carried out by the late Poet 
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over more tlian three decades. There was no 
spectacular success, but he pointed out that the 
Institution had made progress on national lines 
with regard to Education, Culture, Music, Art 
and Social Service. He thought that the 
assembling of India’s Economists at Shanti- 
mketan only a few months after the attainment 
of freedom was both a fullilment and a promise : 
It confirmed the all-India character of Visva 
Bharati^ and lie hoped that the deliberations of 
the Conference vouid persuade Go\ernmeiits 
to pay the deserved attention to numerous rural 
problems which had been neglected for centuries. 

Economic and Political Decentralisation 

Sjt. l^aikunth Mehta, Finance Minister, (Govern- 
ment of llombay, gave the Presidential Address. 
A born Co-operator (his father Sir Lallu Bhai 
ilamaldas was a pioneer in Co-operation), Mr. 
Mehta maintained the same fascinating simplicity 
of dress and ideas as before. The mam theme of 
his Address was economic and political decentra- 
lisation. He thought that a great deal could be 
done for the economic good of the country by 
reviving small scale irrigation and conserving 
soil fertility also on small scale. lie thought 
that the mam objective of Indian freedom should 
be the evolution of a classless .society. 

Pressure of Population on Lant> 

On the pressure of population on land m India 
there were two views. Many thought that there 
were too many people on the land and the solu- 
tion lay in large-scale industries that could 
absorb the surplus agricultural population. The 
other alternative suggested was that the unused 
resources of land w'ere still practically limitless, 
and not only the present population but even 
a larger number could live well and comfortably 
in India provided agriculture was modernised. 
The density of population in Cochin specially 
in rural areas, was over 800 per square mile, but 
no one talked of overpopulation there. Rather, 
there was great demand for more labour. Another 
suggestion was that the yield of land could be 
materially increased through organising, in 


different parts of the country, suiting local con- 
ditions, State Farms, Capitalist Farms and Co- 
operative Farms in addition to the usual peasant 
j)roprietorship that is prevalent in the country. 

Agricultural Labour 

Agricultural labour was another subject that 
was handled with much vigour. Most of the 
speakers wanted early State intervention through 
legislation and adequate administrative machin- 
ery as also through working the minimum wage 
principle varying m application in different parts 
of the (country according to circumstances. A 
few feared the “ Red Rag.” Already, Commu- 
nists had caught the imagination of the labourers, 
and any campaign to improve their conditions 
would inevitably result m enterprise and capital 
leaving the land, making Indian agriculture much 
more deficit than at present. It was, however, 
pointed out in reply that this attitude was nothing 
ess than “ Brown Oligarchy.” The agricultural 
labourers had the inherent right to live, not only 
to live but to live according to standards that 
must change according to general world changes. 
The (Government of India started a proposal for 
holding an Agricultural Labour Inquiry some- 
time ago. They sent a circular to all the Pro- 
vinces and many States. The latter were asked 
to set up the machinery for fieldwork, the Gov- 
ernment of India Labour Department confining 
its activity to supervision and the maintenance 
of uniformity among the local Inquiries. But 
with the transfer of power and the problem of 
refugees, this question seemed to have been 
shelved for the present. The Conference felt 
very strongly that these Agricultural Labour 
Inquiries should be taken up by the Governments 
immediately. 

Agrarian Reforms 

Last came the question of Agrarian Reforms. 
The Economists were divided into two strong 
camps, one supporting the abolition of Zamindari 
system, the other pointing out how this measure 
would result in a very serious amount of hard- 
ship to people who had purchased many Zamith 
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daris at high prices in recent years. Also, the 
abolition of Inam lands was very much regretted, 
although the Madras Government had under- 
taken to maintain all charitable and religious 
institutions at Government expense. But one 
Delegate remarked that this would amount to 
a theocratic state m India. 

PaoTECTiVK Legislation in HvoKKAnAn 

A brief review of measures adopted in Hyder- 
abad for the welfare of the tiller of the soil was 
also given. It was true that nothing spectacular 
had been achieved so far, but there had been 
Inquiries m villages in 1929-30 and again in 
1936-37. The lirst IiKjuirv revealed tliat the size 
of the avtrage holding in Hyderabad was fairh 
large, about 18 acres in area. This Iiupurj also 
showed that large areas of agricultural land were 
passing from eulti\ating to iioii-cultivatiiig 
owners. The 1930-37 Inquiry gave an approxi- 
mate idea of the very heavy debt burden on land, 
namely, about 07 crores. The Government of 
Hyderabad had taken several measures with a 
view to make the home of the cultivator happier. 
The Land Alienation Act had succeeded in 
preventing large-scale transfers of land to non- 
cultivators. The registration of Money Lenders 
Act had reduced the malpractices of money 
lenders in villages. Debt Conciliation Boards 
were functioning in many Taluqas and had 
tackled the debts of many raiyats. The Bhagela 
Act safeguarded the interests of agricultural 
labourers, specially in the Telangana areas. 
Government had very recently approved of the 
scheme to develop the pl-esent Hyderabad State 
Bank into a full-fledged Reserve Bank, one of 
the Departments to be in charge of long-term 


Agricultural Credit. This Department would 
help in starting and working a network of pri- 
mary land mortgage banks all over the Domi- 
nions.' Under the Nizam'; agar and other b g 
irrigation projects, lands are being I ased out 
to co-operative farming societies witli a view to 
secure the doulde advantage of non-landli rd sm 
and modern methods of cultivation. Very recent- 
ly, the Gov ernment of Hyderabad appointed Jagir 
Commission, the report of which was under 
the consideration of Government. It was 
uiiderslood that the administration of small 
Jagxrs would be taken over by Government, 
and in the ease of big Jagiis, only revenue 
administration w'ould be left with them. The 
problem of Jugirs m Hyderabad was quite 
dillerent from that of tlie Za7ftinclat in in India . 
The JaginUir collected land revenue but paid 
little or nothing to the State whereas the Zajnm' 
dar m India was a regular landholder paying the 
Government an amount of land revenue which 
was stationary. It was also pointed out that 
an agricultural income-tax was about to be 
levied on income.s of over Us. 10,000 per annum. 
Lastly, Government had under consideration 
the inauguration of a permanent Department for 
Economic Inquiry, Research and Publicity, .so 
that Government could depend upon getting 
scientifically collected data an<l expert opinion 
on all economic problems that had to be limidletl 
by them. 

Conclusion 

It is not customary for these two Associations 
to pass any Resolutions^, but it can be said with 
confidence that each Delegate went back wiser 
after the heavy Conference week. 
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HYDERABAD HOUSE, 

6, Palace Green, 
London, W. 8. 

^\8i December^ 1047. 

{From ovr Special CorrchponderH Iv Britain.) 

The Ageiit'Gencral and his Office moved to 
Hyderabad House at No. 6, Palace Green, 
West, 8, in London in the middle of November 
1947. The building is situated on Crown Lands 
in a central but quiet part of London and is 
very near the main bus route and the Kensington 
High Street tube station. 

There was a gathering of Hyderabad students 
and officers at the Hyderabad House in the 
afternoon of the 16th December, 1947 when the 
Agent'General entertained them to tea. All 
Members of the Honorary Advisory Committee 
for Hyderabad Students, including its Chairman, 
Lord Erskine, were present. General Haiice, 
(retired I.M.S.) who is now attached to the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office and who has been 
helping the Agent-General in connection with 
the Medical students and officers from Hyderabad 
in London, was also present at the function and 
met and discussed matters with students and 
officers. 

The position of the supply of capital goods 
from Great Britain has remained unchanged 
though in the case of certain items, particularly, 
of small generating motors, the delivery dates 
have improved. It is hoped that Hyderabad 
will now be able to make more lasting arrange- 
ments with regard to facility for import and 
currency to obtain the machinery required for 
economic development. The all-out export 
drive in Great Britain under the plan of targets 
laid down by Sir Stafford Cripps has been suc- 
cessful and the output in both the coal and the 
steel industries has exceeded the targets laid 


down so far. If the Indian mechanics of trade 
work smoothly for Hyderabad there is no reason 
why the essential requirements of industry, 
agriculture and Public Works and transport 
should not be speedily obtained from Great 
Britain. 

There have been several enquires about the 
export of surplus raw materials from Hyder- 
abad and it is hoped that now arrangements will 
be made for the free How of these from 
Hyderabad to purchasers abroad which will 
enable Hyderabad to obtain some of its 
requirements of foreign currencies. 

The last three weeks saw in France and in 
Italy a first class struggle between Communism 
and controlled Capital Economy. This week 
would show that both in Italy and in France the 
Communists had to fall back and with American 
interim aid rushing to these two countries as a 
precursor of the Marshall Plan aid, it would 
appear that the cdianees for the Communists 
gaining the upper ground in those two countries, 
without outside aid, have receded. Europe, 
however, is definitely now divided into two 
groups after the failure of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in London and events in Rumania 
and Greece show that while Western Europe 
is swinging further West ; Eastern Europe is 
showing marked Communist inffuence. The 
year 1948 brings the grim prospect of a further 
struggle between the two groups. 

There have been recently two items of news 
of economic interest from Russia. The abolition 
of the food rationing in Moscow has resulted in a 
temporary chaos. Inflation has been noticed 
by the Russian Government which recently 
decreed the demonetisation of the old rouble 
notes and issued new notes only to the extent 
of a certain percentage of notes held in cash. 
The deposit accounts in banks, however, were 
restored in full through the new notes. While 
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<lisc*ussmg measures of curbing inflation in various 
countries some of our friends here in London 
have expressed a wish that the welcome measure 
introduced recently m Hyderabad of giving 
higher pay to all povernment employees would 
be accompanied by rigorous measures to combat 
inflation and rise in prices, which will result 


from the extra purchasing power thus released. 
It is hoped that while making arrangement 
for plentiful supply of consumer goods and 
necessities of life in the State all measures neces- 
sary will be taken to encourage savings among 
the large number of people who have been 
given the extra purchasing power. 
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THE NEXT INDIAN ECONOMIC AND 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC CONFER- 
ENCES 

Thk 81st Session of the Indian Economic 
Conference and the 9th Conference of the Indian 
Society of Agricultural Economics will meet 
in Hyderabad in December 1948. The invita- 
tion by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government has 
been accepted by the two Associations. 

HYDERABAD ASBESTOS COMPANY 

The plant ordered by the Hyderabad As- 
bestos Company and which could not be moved 
due to embargo oh movt'uu'nts, have now arrived 
m Hyderabad. 

It IS understood that the factory will start 
production soon. 

It may be of interest to know that the whole 
year’s production has already been m advance. 

TWO CRORE RAYON FACTORY FOR 
HYDERABAD 

The Government have given sanction to the 
proposal by a local firm to invest one crore of 
rupees for a factory to manufacture rayon in 
collaboration with a foreign firm. 

The Government are participat’ng in the 
eapital to a substantial extc nt. 

The Mill will be located at Sirpur and is ex- 
pected to start production in a couple of years. 

MINERAL FINDS IN MYSORE 

Results of far-reaching importance have at- 
tended the efforts of the geophysical section of 
the Mysore Geological Department in the ex- 
ploration of concealed ore bodies and deep 
water tables. This geophysical section, it may 
be recalled, was organised in 1989 sepcially to 
carry out this work. The application of the 
geophysical techniques has resulted in the dis- 
covery of a promising pyritiferous ore body at a 
depth of 80 feet below the surface at Guddaran* 


gavvanahalli and another in Ingaldhal, both 
in the Chitaldrug district. The latter is esti- 
mated to yield about half a million tons of pyritic 
material with a sulphur content varying from 
25 to 42 per cent, in an area of about 100 acres 
so far surveyed. The ore can be utilised in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid. The applica- 
tion of the same methods has been responsible 
for the discovery of a large body of graphite 
schists estimated to yield 50,000 tons of the ore 
at a depth of 10-15 feet below the surface and 
suitable for pencil making, lubricants, paints, 
foundry facings and electrodes. 

RAYON FACTORY FOR MYSORE 

Th(‘ question of establishing a factory for the 
nianiifaeturc of rayon from bamboo pulp is 
now' under consideration by the Government of 
Mysore. 

Preliminary experiments conducted in the 
U.S.A. show that the Indian liamboo is quite 
suitable for the purpose. 

KOLAR GOLD MINES PRODUCTION 

The output of gold from the Kolar Gold Mines 
in 1946-47 was 167,982 ozs. and of silver 11,814 
ozs. with a total value of Its. 46,352,191 accord- 
ing to an official estimate. 

The increase in production as compared with 
the year before is due to a greater number of 
working days. The number of persons emplo- 
yed in the mining Industry was 20,465 of whom 
17,948 were engaged in gold mining. 

The duty payable to the Mysore Government 
under the Mysore Duty on Gold Act amounted 
to Rs. 22,128,888. Under the Mysore Duty on 
Gold (Amendment) Act, 1945 a refund of gold 
duty of Rs. 6,940,740 was granted to the Mysore 
Champion Reef, Oorgaum and Nandydroog 
Companies, as recommended by the Gold Duty 
Relief Committee. Loans to the extent of 
Rs, 2^8,000 were granted to the old min^g 
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companies with a view to financing their capital 
works. 

RS. 7 GRORE MADRAS PLAN 

The Madras Government have drawn up a 
five-year programme for development of roads 
in the province at an estimated cost of Rs. 7 
crores. Out of this Rs. 2.8 crorcs is to be utili- 
sed in the laying of new roads to the extent of 
8,000 miles to link important villages with 
nearby towns. 

IRON ORE IN SALEM 

Dr. Krishnan on chances oi Development 

Possibility of the development of iron industr} 
in Madras Presidency based on the large de- 
posits of iron ore found in the Salem district 
was held out by Dr. M. S. Krishnan, Deputy 
Director of the Geological Survey of India. 

Dr. Krishnan estimated that there were about 
600 million tons or more of iron ore of a good 
quality in the Salem district. 

FACILITIES FOR REFUGEES 

The Government of India have persuaded 
Insurance Companies and Provident Funds to 
agree to give loans for payment of Premiums, 
and for reviving lapsed policies without medical 
examination, 

RATIONING IN INDIA 

171 million people were under rations in March 
1947. 

EMBASSIES AT DELHI 

There are 58 embassies at Delhi and this num- 
ber is fast increasing. 

HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER IN INDIA 

The present output of Hydro-electric power 
in India is 2 million K. W. whereas production 
capacity is between 85 and 45 million K. W.s 
according to experts. 
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Rs, 15 LAKH HEALTH RESEARCH PLAN 

A healtli research plan involving the expendi- 
ture of nearly Rs. 15 lakhs has been recommend- 
ed by the Scientific Advisory Board of the 
Indian Research Fund Association, which met 
in Delhi recently. This recommendation will 
be considered by the (iovirning Body of the 
Association which will meet shortly. 

Different reports of the advisory eommittees 
of the I.R.F.A. on cholera, malaria, plague, 
industrial health and nutrition Avere considered 
by the Board. 

INDIAN EXHIBITION IN IRELAND 

Indian carjicts, fabrics, potterv and articles 
in silver, enamel, ivory and wood attracted manv 
traders and art lovers to tlie first Indian Exhibi- 
tion in Ireland. 

Mr. M. L. Chatterjee, Assistant Trade Publi- 
city Officer of the Government of India, said 
“ India wanted to trade with Ireland and it 
was their firm intention to carry on such trade 
m amity and with increasing advantagi* to all.” 

ENLIGHTENING THE PUBLIC 
Fi’hlicity Schemes 

“ The object of the Gov ernment of India’s 
visual publicity would be to enlighten the public 
and put before people in an easily assimilable 
fonn the Government’s activities and plans,” 
stated Mr. G. S. Bhalja, Secretary, Ministry of 
Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
India, to a deputation from the film industry. 

Mr. Bhalja explained that in the past. Gov- 
ernment’s machinery of publicity W'as looked 
upon with some suspicion, but with the changed 
circumstances, it would function so as to 
bring people closer to their own Government 
and to one another. 

Tentatively, the present scheme, Mr. Bhalja 
said, was to set up a model organisation with 
the best available Indian talent to produce 
documentaries of the right type. Private entet- 
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prise would be given an opportunity to supple- 
ment Government production of these films. 

INDIA-BRITAIN SHIPPING LINE 

May be inaugurated soon 

The India-Britain shipping line of Scindia 
Steam Navigation Company will be inaugurated 
soon. India’s Commerce Minister, Mr. C. H. 
Bhabha, was greatly interested in this project 
and is believed to be strongly inclined to offer 
the line every possible Government patronage. 
It is understood Mr. Bhabha will shortly pay a 
visit toScindia’s Vizagapatam shipbuilding yard. 

INFLATION REACHES NEW FIGURE IN 
FRANCE 

Inflation in France reached an all-time high 
level in the week ending December 4 with 

898.985.000. 000 francs (about £. 1,872,000,000) 
worth of bank notes in circulation against the 
previous all-time high level on November .27 of 

879.492.000. 000 francs (roughly £. 1,760,000,000). 

BLACK MARKETING IN BABIES 

The British Home Office has discovered a 
new black market racket — this time in babies. 
It is revealed that a number of babies have been 
smuggled to the U.S.A., where, they have been 
sold to childles.s couples for sums ranging from 
£. 50 to £. 100. 

Most of the children have been taken by air 
** as guests or sometimes passed off by pas- 
sengers as their own children.” As foreigners 
cannot adopt British children, it is believed 
that the Americans use passports on which 
the children’s names are entered. 

The police are now investigating the methods 
used in getting the children out of the country. 
There is a great shortage of children for adop- 
tion in the U.S.A. where it is estimated that 
there are 1,000,000 couples applying annually 
for children. 

GOLD RUSH IN SIBERIA 

Siberia is now the scene of one of history’s 
biggest gold rushes. According to Dr. Charles 


Prince, an American expert on Soviet economy, 
prospectors in thousands are seeking gold amid 
its frozen wastes. 

Writing in the magazine ” United Nations 
of the World ” Dr. Prince estimates that Russia’s 
gold output IS now probably the biggest in the 
world. 

BRITISH COUPLES OFFER FOR COLD 
TESTS 

Several British couples have vcdunteered to 
spend their honeymoon in hospital as “ human 
guinea-pigs ” on whom tests are to be made to 
attack the secrets 'of common cold. They 
will live together in complete isolation and 
will be infected with viruses that are suspected 
to cause colds. 

The experiments aim at identifying beyond 
doubt the organism responsible for cold and 
establishing how colds are transmitted from 
one person to another. The test, which will 
be the largest ever made with human volunteers 
is being carried out by a special unit establish- 
ed by the Medical Research Council and the 
Ministry of Health. 

A specially-equipped hospital has been pro- 
vided in Salisbury, Wiltshire, where the tests, 
which have important bearing on public health 
and efficiency of the workers, will be conducted. 

BREAD CAN NOW BE KEPT FRESH FOR 
MONTHS 

The U.S. Army Catering Department claims 
to be able to produce loaves of bread which can 
be kept for six months as fresh as on the day 
they were baked. The loaves are baked by a 
new formula and are packed in laminated 
plastic and paper wrapper. Experts say that 
a method has been discovered of keeping certain 
kinds of food so firesh for a long period that the 
war rationing system is now “obsolete.” 

ASIAN YOUTH CONFERENCE 

Miss Kitty Boomla, who has come to India 
as a representative of the World Federation of 
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Democratic Youth to make arrangements for 
the South-East Asian Youth Conference to be 
held in Calcutta from' February 15 to 20 has 
met Pandit Nehru and Maulana Azad. They 
are understood to have welcomed the idea of 
holding such a conference and promised their 
assistance. 

BUSINESS LIFE IN CHINA 

Sir V. Sassoon’s View. 

Sir Victor Sassoon, leading figure in pre-war 
Shanghai business life, announced that he was 
considering the transfer of some of his large 
interests to South China, especially Kwangtung 
Province. 

The mam stumbling block in China’s return 
to normality was her unstable currency. With 
the present unsettled conditions business was 
naturally forced to adopt a cautious attitude. 
There would be little advance in the solution of 
China’s currency problems, until her printing 
presses stopped working overtime turning out 
Bank notes. 

Sir Victor believed in a speedy increase of 
international trade with Japan after the signing 
of the peace treaty. Exchange difficulties and 
limited export production were at present 
hampering Japanese trade. 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNERS 

The American Friends Service Committee of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, which shares the 
Nobel Peace Prize for 1947 with the Service 
Council of the British Society of Friends, has 
administered some 60,000,000 dollars for relief 
in more than 20 devastated countries since 
World War I without regard to creed, nationality 
or political belief. 

The Committee, headed by Henry J. Cadbury, 
represents about 100,000 members of the Society 
of Friends, more generally known as Quakers. 
Of the 579 persons on the Committee, 82 per cent, 
are members of the Society of Friends. Volunteers 
work in the field without salary, their expenses 
being paid by the Committee, 
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800th Anniversary 

The Society of Friends celebrated its 800th 
anniversary, in 1947 having been founded in 
England in 1647 by George Fox. It has had 
close affiliations with the United States since 
colonial times, particularly in the establishment 
of Pennsylvania in 1681 by William Penn. 
Former President Herbert Hoover, a member of 
fhe Society, headed the United States Relief 
Administration after World War I. Members 
do not perform military service. They concen- 
trated in war time on such work as medical aid 
and mass evacuations of war victims. 

Besides its clforts towards international relief, 
the American Friends Service Committee carries 
on such work in the United States as job place- 
ment, housing, counselling, and sponsors “ peace 
caravans ” composed of youth leaders who cany 
the Society’s peace message throughout the 
country. 

Other Winners 

Last year the Nobel Peace Award was shared 
by two Americans, Dr. Hohn R. Mott, 81 year 
veteran worker in the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association and student movements, 
and Emily Greene Balch, 79 year old professor 
emeritus at Wellesley College and honorary 
president of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. 

In 1945 the peace award went to former United 
States Secretary of State, Cordell Hull for his 
work at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference where 
the foundation was laid for the United Nations 
Charter. Altogether, ten Americans have receiv- 
ed the peace award. 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 
STUDIES 

A group of 20 social welfare officials, fibm 
China, Austria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Philippine Republic, arrived recently in the 
United States to study under United Nations 
fellowships in social welfare. The group is part 
gf a total of X24 fri>m these countries and Albawa* 
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Finland, Greece, Hungary, India, Italy and 
Poland, to whom U. N. fellowships have been 
granted. They will study current developments 
in the social services of the Unittd States. Others 
will make similar studies in various countries. 

Upon returning to their native countries these 
experts will put to practical use new methods 
learned in their studies in the fiekls of care of 
children and the aged, rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped, the operation of social 
insurance systems and the administration of 
welfare services. 

The United Nations is also assisting these 
governments by supplying them with technical 
literature and films for training purposes.; by 
sending experts to give advice and assistance ; 
and by holding seminars to discuss matters of 
interest with leaders in the welfare field. Two 
such seminars have already been successfully held 
in Latin America. 

SHIP WITH ULTRA COLD STORAGE 

A Scottish shipbuilding firm has built a new 
vessel, the 8,800 ton Clan Maclachlan, incorpo- 
rating several important innovations. One of 
the most interesting developments is a refrige- 
rator chamber running at an ultra low tempera- 
ture, i.e.t considerably colder than normal ships’ 
refrigeration chambers. It enables a cargo of 
foodstuffs to be frozen quickly and, it is empha- 
sised, to retain its original flavour much better 
than at the normal ice-box temperature. The 
chamber will also be available for the carriage 
of drugs. 

WORLD’S LARGEST MECHANICAL 
EXCAVATOR 

To get at iron stone from depths of 100 feet in 
Northamtonshire, a giant robot nearly as high 
as JJelson’s Column and nearlyas long as a full- 
sized football pitch is being constructed by a 
U. K. firm. It is a mechanical excavator and 
will be the largest in the world. 

The aim of the firm that has placed the order 
for this giant excavator is to win iron stone in 

5 * 


the open instead of underground. The excavator 
is expected to be ready for work by July 1950. 

SAVING COAL BY USING OIL 

« 

Substantial progress is claimed by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power in Britain in the conversion 
scheme from coal to oil engines on railways and 
^n industry. Up to the end of March, the annual 
oil consumption was 1,000,000 tons, representing 
a saving of 1,500,000 tons of coal. It is hoped 
by the change to save about 8,000,000 tons of coal 
a year by the middle of 1948. 

U. S. PRODUCING 20,000 CARS A DAY 

The U. S. automobile industry is trying to 
catch up with the postwar demand for cars, despite 
prospects that supply demand balance, particu- 
larly in steel, will not be restored in less than 
two years’ time. Air delivery by suppliers of 
parts has become as common as truck delivery 
to keep assembly lines moving. 

By mid-November automobile assembly lines 
in the United States were moving at a rate of 
20,000 cars a day, 833 cars per hour, 14 cars 
every minute around the clock. At that rate 
the industry hoped to breach the 6,000,000 cars 
per year mark for the first time since 1937. 

PAPER, PULP PRODUCTION 

New all-time weekly production rates were 
established by the United States pulp and paper 
industry in September. The general upward 
trend is expected to continue this year until 
consumer requirements and inventory replenish- 
ment are satisfied. 

The gap between over-all paper and paper- 
board supply and demand remains. Although 
some items and certain higher-grade lines are 
readily available, supplies of the less expensive, 
utility grades, including news-print remain tight 
and are still being allocated by mills. 

Imports of wood pulp from Sweden and Finland 
showed large gains in’ August, but in September 
fell below the quantities received during Jun^ 
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and July. September imports of pulp from 
Canada, representing 70 per cent, of the total for 
the month, showed a moderate gain over August. 

WORLD POPULATION 

The world’s population has been rising by some 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 each year with the result 
that demand for food and other consumer items 
IS everywhere higher than before the war. The 
U. S. Department of State estimates the world 
increase in population in the lO-ycar period 
preceding 1946 at 8 per cent. Sir John Boyd Orr, 
Director- Cl cneral of the United Nations Food 
and Agriculture Organization, recently stated 
that world food production would need to be 
expanded by 110 per cent, in the next 25 years 
to provide sufTicient food for the increasing 
world population. 

100 M. P. H. DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES 
Be. Coal-savtng Progeamme 

Britain’s first main-line 100 m.p.h. Diesel 
electric locomotive has undergone local trials 
at Derby, and will soon be hauling long-distance 
expresses on the Anglo-Scottish rail service. It 
IS powered by a 16 cylinder 1,600 h. p. engine. 


The new locomotive has been designed to work 
either independently or when coupled to a second 
unit — now under construction — to form a 8,200 
h. p. locomotive, capable of working the heaviest 
long-distance express trams. 

The London Midland and Scottish Railway 
announced their decision to introduce Diesel- 
electric traction on the main-line services last 
March. Their programme also provides for a 
800 h. p. Diesel-loco which will be suitable for 
branch and cross country traffic and capable of 
60 m. p. h. 

One important advantage of these Diesel-locos 
is that they will entail a substantial saving of 
coal- For example, one main line unit of 3,200 
h. p. will, on its annual mileage, save some 2,500 
tons of coal yearly. 

WORLD’S BIGGEST IRON ORE FIELD 
DISCOVERED 

The world’s biggest iron ore field is stated to 
have been discovered in Labrador, where the 
deposits of ore extend for 850 miles. They are 
to be developed as the greatest potential source 
for world markets. 

Railway lines and a harbour are to be con- 
structcil to serve this great new enterprise, which 
is being developed by a gold mine company. 
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Personalities 


Mr, K, M. Munshi 

Mr. K. M. Munshi has been appointed as the 
Government of India's Agent-General in Hyder- 
abad (Deccan). Mr, Munshi will take over 
charge in the first week of January, 

Mr, Sudhir Ghosh 

Mr. Sudhir Ghosh has been appointed as 
Mr. K. M. Munshi’s Secretary at Hyderabad. 

Naxvab Zain Yar Jung 

Nawab Zain Yar ’Jung Bahadur has been 
appointed Agent-General of Hyderabad at 
New Delhi. 

Nawab Yousuf Yar Jung 

Nawab Yousuf Yar Jung Bahadur has been 
appointed as Special Officer with the Agent- 
General at New Delhi, 

Dr. S. P. Ra'ju 

Dr. S, P. Raju, Director of Engineering Re- 
search of Hyderabad recently attended the 
meeting of the Engineering Division Council of 
Indian Standards Institution held at Delhi, 
whereat he pressed for standardisation of fre- 
quency and voltage of electrical supply with the 
object of avoiding the difficulties experienced 
by the consumers of electricity in the country 
due to the differences in the frequency and vol- 
tage of the electrical appliances supplied by 
foreign manufacturers. The subject was in- 
cluded in the list and Dr. Raju was elected a 
member of the Engineering Division Council 
and the executive committee of the Indian 
Standards Institution to establish liaison between 
the Indian Standards Committee and the Hyder- 
abad Engineering Research Laboratories. 

Sir Feroze Kareghat 

Sir Feroze Kareghat has been appointed 
flejional Advi§«r pf the F, A, 0, for Indiai 


Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan 

Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, who led the 
Pakistan Delegation to the recent session of 
the United Nations Assembly has been appointed 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 

Mr, A. G, Townsend and Mr, Arthur H, Bull 

Mr. A. G. Townsend, Export Manager, and 
Mr. Arthur H. Bull, Technical Adviser of Messrs^ 
Oldham & Sons, Ltd., Manchester, England 
the biggest manufacturers in Britain of portable 
mine’s lighting equipment, are on a visit to 
India for conducting a survey of mining con- 
ditions in the country. 

Sir S. S. Bhatnagar 

With effect from November 20, 1947 Sir 
Shanti Swamp Bhatnagar has been appointed 
to officiate as Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Education in place 
of Sir John Sargent. 

The Prime Minister could not spare the ser- 
vices of Mr. Bhatnagar for the permanent 
Secretaryship of the Ministry but has permitted 
him to act as Secretary for a month in addition 
to his duties as Director of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. 

Sir Frederick Burrows 

Reports are circulating in London that Sir 
Frederick Burrows, the former Governor of 
Bengal, is to be appointed Director of the Bri- 
tish Government’s £. 100,000,000 Colonial Dev- 
elopment Corporation. 

Mr, P, V. Subba Rao 

A new post of Development Commissioner has 
been created by the Government of Madras. 

Mr. P. V. Subba Rao, formerly Food Secretary 
to Government, has been appointed Develop- 
ment Conimissioner, 
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The post has been sanctioned for a period of 
three months, for the preparation and sub- 
mission of a report, formulating a co-ordinated 
plan for the economic development of Rayala- 
seema. 

Dr, B. B, Dey 

Dr. B. B. Dey, at present Director, Board of 
Industrial and Research Schemes, has been ap- 


pointed Director of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, in the vacancy caused by the 
appointment of Mr. J. C. Ghosh as Director- 
General of Industry and Supply, Government 
of India. 

Mr. Dey was for many years Professor of Che- 
mistry in the Presidency College, Madras, and 
also its Principal and for some time Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras. 
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Current Statistics 


SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR WEEK 
ENDING THURSDAY, 25th RAHMAN 1357 F. 
(DECEMBER 1947). 

General Remarks 

WEATHER 

Rain fell in a few stray tracts. Cold weather 
advancing. Nights dewy and sky occasionally 
cloudy. 


Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows : — 



Average 

Normal 

1 

Departure 


(Present 

(27 yrs.) 

from 


season) 


normal 

S. W. Mon- 




soon 

82.74'' 

25 57' 

H 7.17' 

N. E. Mon- 




soon 

1.49' 

2.78' 

1.29' 

Intermediate 




Period 

0.48' 

0.17' 

40.31' 

Total 

84.71' 

1 

28.52' 

-1 6.19' 


CROPS 


Sugar-cane cutting continues m parts. 

Harvesting of kharif approaching completion. 
Crop slightly suffered by the week's rain in few 
areas of Aurangabad. 

Abi reaping continues in parts. 

Rabi cared for. Crop not fair due to lack oj 
rain in parts of Adilabad, Parbhaniy Sir, Gulbarga 
and Osmanabad, requires rain in some places of 
Adilahad, Aurangabad, Parbhani and over a large 
area of Sir, attacked by insects in some tracts of 
Karimnagar. Wheat suffered due to lack of 
moisture in parts of Parbhani, Bir and Osmanabad, 

Tabi lands still under preparation and sowing 
proceeding. 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK 

Water and fodder generally obtained. Cattle 
health normal. 

Grain Market 

Average retail prices of grains in seers per 
O.S. rupee were ; — 

( Cqrres- 

Grain Present Last ponding 
week week week 
last year 

Wheat 2 2 2j 

Rice . . 3 8 8 

W. Jawar . . 4J 5 

Y. Jawar 5| Sj 5f 



Note : — This report is based on 80 out of 105 (nfarly 82%) 
weekly n po tg received on due date. 


CROP FORKCASTS IN H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S 
HOMINIONS 



Forecast 

Acreage 


Rice 

First 

r " 

754,847 


Wheat 



Jawar 

First 

28,11,789 


Bajra 

First 

11,08,318 


Maize 

First 

3,39,813 


Ragi 

First 

94,563 


Barley 




Gram 




Groundnut . . 

Second 

18,34,454 

Estimated 

Sesamum . . 

Third 

7,14,270 

outturn 

52,117 tons. 

Castor 

First 

2,53,144 


Linseed 

First 

1,776 


Rape and 

First 

418 


Mustard. 
Other Oil- 

First 

174,869 


seeds, 

Cotton 

Third 

15,01,784 

Estimated 

Sugar-cane . . 

Second 

89,851 

outturn 

224,311 

(bales). 
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SURVEY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 
H.E.H.THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONS 

PAPER CURRENCY AND COINS 

Gross notes issued and currency Reserve 
The value of notes in gross circulation stood at 
Rs. 4568.77 lakhs in November 1947 as against 
Rs. 4319.22 laklis in the last month (August), 


827 

thereby indicating an increase of Rs. 249.55 
lakhs. The percentage of cash Reserve to gross 
notes m circulation being 84.68 or a rise of 8.78 
per cent’, compared to the preceding month. 

The following table gives the comparative 
figures of gross notes in circulation and the com- 
position of the Reserve for November 1947, 
October 1947 and November 1946 : 


CuREENT Statistics 


Figures in Lakhs of Rupees 






COMPOSITION OF THE 
RESERVE 

Months 



Gross notes 
in circula- 
tion 

Cash 

Securities 




# 

Si’ver 
R. G. 
value in 
O. S. 

Silver 

O.S. 

Govern- 
ment of 
India 

H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s 
Govern- 
ment 

November 1947 



4,568.77 

1,290.94 

293.51 

2,9.^9.25 

5.07 

October 1947 



4,819.22 

1,059 94 

274.96 

2,979.25 

5.07 

November 1946 



4,982.40 

1 

1,486.11 

858.62 

i 

2,990.10 

197.57 

t 


Percentage 
of cash 
Reserve to 
gross notes 
in circula- 
tion 


84.68 

80.90 

86.02 


In November 1947 the cash holdings in B.G 
converted into O.S. increased by Rs. 281 . 00 lakhs 
while the cash holdings in O.S. increased by 
Rs.l8 55 lakhs compared to October 1947. The 
value of the securities of Government of India 
and H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government remained 
stationary. 

Notes in circulaiion.—Of the total notes issued 
98 per cent, went into active circulation in 
November 1947 as against same percentage in 
October 1947. 

Absorption and contraction of currency toge- 
ther with their percentages for November 1947, 
the preceding month and the corresponding 
month of last year are given below ; 


Figutes m Lakhs of Rs. 


Sen- i 


November 

October 

Novem- 

ul 1 

Parti eular" 

1947 

1947 

berl946 

No 1 





I 

Total notes is- 
.sued 

4,568.77 

4,319.22 

4,982.39 

2 

Total notes m ' 
ciFculation . . 

4,499 . 08 

4,248.35 

4,891.98 

8 

Absorption 
( -t- ) or con- 
traction ( — ) 

4-251.13 

—36.17 

+ 381.19 

4 1 

Percentage of 

2 to 8 

-f 5.58 

--0.85 

+7.79 


Notes withdrawn . — The following table gives the 
value of notes of different denominations with- 
drawn from circulation : 
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Value in Thousands of R$. 


Months 

1 

1 

Rs. 

1 1 

1 Rs. 

5 

1 Rs. 

! 10 

1 

Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

1,000 

j 

September 

1947 

4,520 

1 

1,089 ! 

8 


August 1947 

4,225 

2 

1,081 ! 

8 

1 


September 

1946 

! 

2,895 

1 

1 

616 

1 

4 1 

1 I 

j 


The heavy withdrawal of one rupee notes 
continued for the reasons noted previously. 


Denomination of notes issued, — The value of 
notes of different denominations issued for circu- 
lation to the Hyderabad State Bank during the 


month of September, the preceding month and 
the corresponding month of previous year is 
noted below : 


Value in Lakhs of Rs. 


Months 

j Rs. 

1 1 

1 Rs. 

1 5 

Rs. 

i 10 

1 Rs. 

1 100 

Rs. 

1,000 

Sept. 1947 . . 

85 


. . 1 



August 1947 

80 





Sept. 1946 . . 

80 

20 

25 


1 .. 


COINS 

(A) Gold coins 

The value of Gold coins issued in September 
1947; August 1947 and September 1946 is noted 
below : 


Value in O.S. Rupees 



1 Full Ashrafis 

Half Ashrafis 

Quarter 

1 

One-eighth 

Months 





Ashrafis 

Ashrafis 


No. 

Value 

No. 

VaJie 

No. 

Value 

No. 

1 

Value 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

November 1947 (Dai 









1857 F.) .. 

October 1947 (Azur 

192 

28,040 

14 

854 

25 

775 

267 

4,202 

1857 F.) . . 

November 1946 (Dai 

148 

17,760 

22 

1,842 

40 

1,240 

127 

2,082 

1856 F.) . . 

77 

1 

8,470 

6 

280 

1 

29 

18 

450 


HYDERABAD STATE BANK, WEEKLY POSITION AS ON 2nd ISFANDAR 1867 FASLI 


Liabilities 

Rs. as. ps. 

Assets 

Rs. as. ps. 

Capital Account 

76,00,000 0 0 

Loans (O.S.) 

25,88,685 4 1 

Reserve Fund . . 

Deposits. 

22,75,000 0 0 

Cash Credits (O.S.) 
Overdrafts (O.S.) 

1,34,20,714 0 11 
2,18,72,767 8 2 

Current Accounts (O.S.) 

18,49,.‘)9,819 15 11 

Investment A/cs. (O.S.) . . 

5,71,66,681 9 0 

Savings Bank (O.S.) 

27,17,860 0 10 

Bills discounted 

12,86,685 4 1 

IFixed Deposit (O.S.) 

52,17,826 10 9 

D.D. *s purchased (O.S.) . . 

22,74,651 1 2 

Short Term Deposit 

28,69,692 14 0 

Dead Stock (O.S.) 

7,88,728 18 8 

Other Accounts 

11,08,022 7 9 

Sundries (O.S.) 

69,78,247 18 8 

Sundries 

5,58,145 8 4 

Inland Bills 

84,650 0 0 

Cash Credit (Cr. Bal.) 

10,68,887 8 8 

In Hand (0-S.) 

With Bankers (O.S.) 

2,41,10,765 10 8 
2,72,72,282 12 8 

Total 

15,77,89,604 8 8 

Total 

15,77,89,694 8 8 
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PRICES 

Wholesale Prices in the City of Hyderabad for 
November 1947. — Compared to last month (Octo- 
ber 1947) the index numbers of Cereals and Sugar 
remained firm on 244 and 194 points respectively 
in the month under report, while those of Pulses 
and Other Food Articles decreased by 11 and 
61 points respectively thereby bring about a fall 
of 27 points in the index number of All Food 
group. The considerable decrease under Other 
Food Articles was mainly due to sudden fall in 
prices of Onions, Ghee 1st quality and Potatoes. 


The index numbers of Oil-seeds and Cotton 
Yarn under Non-Food Group, declined by 57 and 
1 point while those of Hides and Skins, Build- 
ing Materials and Other Raw & Manufactured 
Articles went up by 42, 52 and 9 points respect- 
ively ; consequently the index of All Non-Food 
depreciated by 8 points compared to the preced- 
ing month. 

The General index number for November 1947 
stood at 860 as against 878 in October and 876 
in September 1947. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE COMPARES THE GROUP INDICES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN 

THE CITY OF HYDERABAD:— 


(Base August 1989=100) 






Index numbers 

Serial 

No. 

Groups 

No. of items 

September 

1947 

October 

1947 

November 

1947 

1 

Cereals 

10 

244 

244 

244 

2 

Pulses 

6 

844 

879 

868 

8 

Sugar 

2 

194 

194 

194 

4 

Other food 

16 

480 

487 

486 


ALL FOOD . . 

84 

876 

884 

857 

6 

Oilseeds 


514 

498 

441 

6 

Vegetable Oils 

4 

588 

514 

514 

7 

Raw Cotton 

1 

250 

250 

250 

8 

Cotton Manufactures 

5 

825 

825 

824 

8 

Hides and Skins 

2 

887 

887 

879 

10 

Building Materials 

8 

269 

269 

821 

11 

Other Raw and Manufactured Articles 

7 

245 

245 

254 


ALL NON-FOOD 

82 

877 

870 

864 


GENERAL INDEX NUMBER 

66 

876 

878 

860 
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The following graph shows the trend of general 
index numbers of wholesale prices in the City 
of Hyderabad from June 1947 onward: — 



3 





RAILWAY STATISTICS 

July 1947 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 

Industrial Production in H.E.H. the Nizam's 
Dominions 


i , I 

I Cement jMatches I Sugar 
j(in tons) |(m gross) (in tons) 


I 


^ 1855 F. 

164,803 

312,899 

15,938 

1946-47 

Year - 

1856 F. 

150,070 

338,892 

10,908 

1847-48 

Year - ™ 

1357 F. 




..t October 1947 

Month ,, 

Azur 1857 If . 

18,346 

10,056 

1,867 

, November 47 
Month 

Dai 1857 1. 

18,820 

1 

5,650 

2,342 


HYDERABAD COAL STATISTICS 


Production and despatches of coal from the collieries 
N .S. Rail- Road Tpt. during November 1&47, are as follows : — 

way Dept. 


1. 

No. of passengers 
carried 

.. 2,118,858 

3,129,959 

1 

Particulars 1 

1 

COI.LIEIUES 


Total 

2. 

Ton-miles 

. . 47,929,766 

129,576 

i 

iKothagudium 

1 Taiidur 

1 




Rs. 

Rs. 


Tons Cwt. 

Tons 

Cwt. 

Tons Cwt. 

8. 

Gross earnings 

. .44,77,504 

11,78,588 

Production 

67,4ai 1 

27,440 

10 

94,880 11 

4. 

Total expenditure 

.. 28,96,081 

8,88,534 

Despatches . . 

63,788 6 

20,830 

10 

93,618 16 


6. The number of tourist parties from out- 
side the State that visited the State Hotel during 
the period September 1947 to November 1947 
is 21 in singles and 78 in 27 parties of more 
than one. 


The quantity of coal actually despatched from 
the Collieries to concerns that are within the 
Dominions is T. 45,890-1 and to coi cerns that 
are outside the State is T. 47,728-15. 


TRADE STATISTICS 

Monthly Import of Foodgrains into the City 
of Hyderabad 

Quantity of certain important food articles 
imported during September 1947 and the same 
mbhth of previous year, into the City of Hyder- 
[Statement abad (including Secunderabad) from India and 


CUKRENT SXATIStlCS 
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tsfandar^ 1857 F.] 

Pakistan Dominions and States and from various 
places of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions by Bail 
is given below : — 


SI. 

No. 

Commodities 

roTAL Import during 
(in PALLAS OF 120 
seers) 

September 
1947 j 

September 

1946 

1 

Wheat . 

25,806 

1,868 

2 

Wheat flour 



8 

Paddy . 



4 

Rice . . 

28,480 

88,067 

5 

Jawar . . 

40,882 

841 

6 

Bajra . 

871 


7 

Ragi . . 

5,716 


8 

Urad . . 

9 

985 

9 

Gram . 

4,178 

6,691 

10 

Ghee (maunds) . 

462 

1,025 

11 

Tea . . 

1,217 

1,158 

12 

Sugar . 

4,881 

2,789 


(The detailed statement is also appended). 

Monthly Import into and Export from 
the Nizam’s Dominions; 

The value of principal commodities imported 
into and exported from the Dominions in Septem- 


[SUitement 


ber 1947 is noted below : 
IMPORT 

Valur in Thousands of Ks. 


Seri- 


1 

Septem- 

August 

1 )or 

al 


ber 

1947 

— ) ax 

No. 

Commodities 

1947 ! 


jompared 




• 

August 





1947 

1 

PieccRoods 

70,03 

44,18 

4- 25,85 

2 

Yarn 

19,54 

13,;J7 

4- 6,17 

8 

Silk 

01 

95 

— 34 

4 

Sugar 

2,47 

2,U 

t 8 

5 

Fruits 

11,23 

11,82 

— 9 

6 

Hotel nuts 

8,90 

5,22 

— 1,32 

7 

Animals 

2,04 

2,15 

— 11 

8 

Hrassware 

4,02 

5,20 

— 1,18 

9 

Iron 

10,68 

0,48 

4- 1.20 

10 

Timber . 

70 

12 

68 

11 

Silver (Tolas) 

10 

4 

+ 12 

12 

Cold (Tolas) 

88 

1 03 

— 6 

la 

Foodgrains 

50,01 

1 35,02 

4- 15,59 

14 

Miscellaneoas 

2,14,04 

, 1,70,55 

-1- 44,89 

15 

Salt 

4,78 

6,80 

— 1,68 


Total 

8,90,08 

3,07,38 

4- 89,85 


Total corresponding 





month of last year . 

2,09, 4£ 

1 2,63,34 

— 53,85 


EXPORT 

Value in Thousands of Rs. 


Seri- 



!(4-) or 

al 


jeptem- 

Vugiist 1 

--)as 

No. 

Commodities 

her 

1947 c 

ompared 



1047 


with 





\ugust 



1 


1947 

1 

Foodgrains 

42,35 

8,17 

4- 84,18 

2 

Cotton 

07,08 

78,36 

— 11,28 

3 

Linseed 




4 

Til 

16 

2,36 

— 2,20 

5 

Groundnut 

25,89 

88,20 

— 12,37 

6 

Castor seed 




7 

Oils 

40,77 

01,89 

— 21,12 

8 

Indigo . . 

2 


+ 2 

9 

Timber . . 

4,93 

1,82 

-b 8,11 

10 

Hides and skins 

4,78 

4,48 

+ 30 

11 

Animals 

9 

9 


12 

Miscellaneous 

78,95 

84,86 

-1- 44,59 


Totel 

2,55,02 

2,49,80 

+ 5,22 


Total corresponding 





month of last year 

2.27,44 

2,74,32 

^46,88 


COTTON STATISTICS 


Area and Outturn — The estimated acreage ac- 
cording to the 8rd cotton forecast for the ye^^• 
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1947-48 (1856-67 F.) being 1,501,784 acres as bales or about 7.8 per cent. The average out- 
against 1,769,210 acres last year, showing a turn worked out at 78 per cent, of the normal 

decrease of 267,426 acres or about 16.1 per cent. as compared with 65 per cent, reported last year. 

The estimated outturn for the Dominions is 


about 224,811 bales as compared with 242,127 Classified by trade description the figures are 

bales of last year showing a decrease of 17,816 as follows : — 


Trade Description 

1947-48 (1856-57 F.) 

Acreage Yield in 

1 bales 

1 

1946-47 (1855-56 F.) 

Acreage Yield in 

bales 

5 yrs. € 

Acreage 

iverage 

Yield in 
bales 

Staple 

1 

• 

2 

8 

4 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

I. Hyd*bad Oomras 

1 

9,81,209 

1,85,881 

j 

11,78,808 

1,68,272 

14,56,202 

1,83,044 

Short 

staple 

11. Hyd’bad Gaorani 

4,82,594 

84,011 

5,51,456 

74,728 

7,81,088 

1,08,848 

Medium 

staple 

III. Raichur 

Kumpta and 







do 

Upland 
rv. Western 

805 

87 

4,894 

584 

48,418 

5,012 

15,452 

2,102 

15,695 

1,812 

1,22,307 

15,058 

do 

V. Warangal & 







Short 

staple. 

Cocoanadas 

23,224 

2,280 

28,862 

2,281 

55,417 

7,071 

Total 

16,01,784 

2,24,811 

17,69,210 

2,42,127 

24,18,427 

8,18,528 



COTTON MARKET RATES 
(Rate of Kapas per paUa of 120 seert) 


Serial 

No. 

Market 

Variety 

Opening 

Closing 

Last year 
closmg 

1 

Aurangabad 

Jarilla 

59 4 0 

68 0 0 

o 

o 

3 

Fattan 

do 

61 0 0 

56 0 0 

, , 

8 

Gangakhed 

Bani 

48 4 0 

59 8 0 

. . 

4 

Hingoli 

Havri 

Verum 

Jarila 

60 8 0 
56 4 0 
62 0 0 

68 8 0 
65 8 0 
67 4 0 

* * 

5 

Nanded 

[Rate of Cotton Lint 

Bani 

G. 6 

per palla of 12 

68 4 0 

69 4 0 

0 seers,). 

66 0 0 
72 8 0 

65 8 0 

1 

Nanded 

Bani 

G. 6 

188 4 0 
69 4 0 

151 0 0 
72 8 0 

•• 

Pressing — During November 1947, 2,912 since 

the beginning of the 

season (1st 


>ales were pressed as against 1,848 bales in September 1947) is 12,190 bales as against 

he corresponding month of last year and the 8,066 bales during the corresponding period of 

kverage for the preceding five years of last year. 

i»718 bales. Total number of bales pressed 
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Current Statistics 


Exports. — Export by rail and road in the 
month of Azur (October 1947) amounted to 
21,985 bales as against 11,796 bales of last year 
and the average of the corresponding month of 
the preceding five years of 10,427 bales. The 
total export since the beginning of the season 
(1st September 1947) being 358,441 bales as 
against 862,594 bales of last year. 

Mill Consumption.— Spinning and weaving 
mills in the Dominions consumed 1,964,880 lbs 
(4,910 bales) during the month of November 
1947 as against 1,174,837 lbs. (2,936 bales) in the 
corresponding month of last year and the average 
for the corresponding month of the preceding 
quinquennium of 2,819,600 lbs. (5,799 bales). 
Total consumption since the beginning of the 
season (1st September 1947) amounted to 
6,040,800 lbs. (15,102 bales) as against 5,226,977 
lbs. (18,067 bales) last year. 

Cotton stock —The stock of cotton on 
81st August 1946 was 60,889 bales as against 
205,777 bales reported for the corresponding 
period of last year. 


The stock of cotton in the Regulated Markets 
for the month of Dai 1857 F. (November 1947) 
is noted below 


Cotton gin- 
ned & 
pressed 
in bales 

Cotton gin- 
ned & un- 
pressed in 
lbs. 

1 

Cotton un- 
ginned in 
lbs. 

Total 
No. of 
bales 


lbs. 

lbs. 


28,768 

20,124,292 

1,267,411 

75,13 0 


balesSOSU 

bales 1056 



Cotton Manufactures . — The total produc- 
tion of cotton piecegoods manufactured by the 
mills working in H.E.II. the Nizam’s Dominions 
stood at 86.3 lakh yards and 11.0 lakh lbs. in 
September 1947 as against 84.0 lakh yards and 
10.5 lakh tbs. in August 1947. 

The quantity of cotton yarn spun in the 
month of report amounted to 18.8 lakh tbs. 
bringing about a rise of 0.3 lakh tbs, compared 
the previous month, 


Comparative statement showing the above 
details is given below : 

Figures in Thousands 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Particulars 

Units 

Septem- 

ber 

1947 

August 

1947 

Septem- 

i)er 

1947 

1 

Cotton piece’ 
goods 

(a) Gray and 
bleached 
piecegoods 

(b) Coloured 
piecegoods 

(c) Gray and 
bleached 
goods other 
than piece- 
goods 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

8051.8 

985.7 
582.6 

171.8 

2758. 8 

871.8 

640.8 
178.0 

4016.1 

1190.7 

715.0 

19T.8 

1.0 

8.8 


Total 

Yds. 

Lbs. 

8683.9 

1107.0 

3898.9 

1049.8 

4782.1 

1891.8 

1 

2 1 

Cotton Raw 

Lbs. 

1376.0 

1845.0 

1806.0 


MONTHLY RECEIPTS & EXPENDITURE 

The following statement gives the receipts 
and expenditure under certain important heads 
in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government for the 
month under report with comparative figures for 
the preceding month. 


FIGURES IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES 


Sen 


Receipts 

Expendi- 

ture 

al 

No. 

Heads 

Sept- 

ember 

1947 

Aug- 

ust 

1947 

Sept- 

ember 

1947 

Aug- 

ust 

1947 

1 

Land Revenue 

8,71 

11,88 

17,08 

7,64 

2 

Forest . . 

14,69 

7,14 

2,90 

1,24 

8 

Customs 

82,68 

28,57 

6,65 

2,40 

4 

Excise . . 

77,92 

61.37 

6,81 

8,28 

5 

Stamps and Registra- 
tion 

8,22 

8,45 

66 

87 

6 

Debt services 

11,77 

14,48 

2,07 

14,08 

7 

Mint currency and 
cionage 

2 

1,86 

88 

8 

l*OSt8 

8,10 

2,04 

4,84 

1,18 

9 

Civil administration 

4 

48 

18,66 

4,17 

10 

Police . . 

1 

67 

80,02 

8,97 

11 

Education 

1,49 

• 70 

46,45 

20.25 

12 

Medical 

16 

14 

18,50 

6,00 

18 

Agriculture 

80 

7 

9,29 

1,50 

14 

Municipality and ' 
Public Health 

2,68 

70 

8,76 

4,09 

15 

Buildings 

14 

25 

18,87 

12,69 

16 

Irrigation 

8 

21 

8,80 

2,02 

17 

Railway 

42,18 


25 

1 

18 

Miscellaneous 

49 

1,65 

2,04 

81 
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DETAILED STATEMENT SHOWING PARTICULARS OF JOINT-STOCK ' COMPANIES INCORPORATED IN 

H.E.H. THE NIZAMIS DOMINIONS AND REGISTERED 


Seri- 

al 

Months 

Classification and Name of 

Names of Agents 
and Secretarie.s, 

Object 

Capital (O.S. currency) 

No. 


the Company 

etc., and situation 
of registered offlee 

1 

Autho- 

rised 

Issued 

Paid-up 

I 

September, 1947 

Trading and Manufacturing 

1 

! 




II 

(l) October, 1947 

Sugarcane and Agricultural 
Industries Ltd. 

Managing DirccUir 
Mr. VV. L. Dhnnu- 
ker, Hyderubad- 
Deccan. 

Trading and 
Maiiufaclur- 
mg 

Lakhs 

10 

Lakhs 

1 




Engineering 







(2) Do 

The Combined Ruilding and 
Irrigation Corporation Ltd. 

1 

Managing Agents, 
M/s. Jubilee Engi- 
neering Co., Hyder- 
abad-Deccan 

Construction 

5 

5 




Oil Refineries 







(8) Do 

Lahoti Vanaspati Products 
Ltd. 

Managing Agents 
M/s. l^hoti & Co. 

Oil Refining 

25 

25 


in 

November, 1947 







IV 

December, 1947 

Data under collection 







WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING 

INDICES IN H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S 
DOMINIONS 

(Base August 1943 to July 1944=100). 

During the month under survey the working 
class cost of living index numbers for the City 
of Hyderabad, Warangal, Nandcr and Gulbarga 
stood at 184, 146, 156 and 182 points respectively 
thereby recording a fall of 6, 8, 7 and 1 point 


compared to the preceding month. The living 
indices for Nizamabad and Aurangabad centres 
shot up by 4 and 2 points respectively when 
compared to last month. 

Statement showing working class cost of living 
indices for the above six industrial centres (by 
groups) for the month of August and September 
1947 is appended. 


[StatemenU 



: August 1943 to Jcuy 1944= lOO 


IsfandoTt 1857 F.] 


CuRUfiNT Statistics 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF NOVEMBER 1947 COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES — Base: August 1 989 » 100. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1989 

prices 

Pbicbs fob 

Index Nos. 

September 

1947 

October 

1947 

November 

1947 

Sept- 

ember 

1947 

Octo- 

ber 

1947 

Nov- 

ember 

1947 

1 

2 

a 

4 

5 

1 ^ 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Foodorains 



















(*■) Cereals 






















Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 

Rs. 

as. 

ps. 




1 

Rice fine, Ist quality 


Palla 

87 

0 

0 













2 

Rice, Arcoti . . 


do 

16 

4 

0 

43 

10 

0 

48 

io 

0 

43 

10 

0 

268 

268 

268 

8 

Rice, Coarse . . 


do 

14 

0 

0 

36 

15 

0 

86 

15 

0 

36 

15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

Wheat, Bunsi. . 


do 

18 

8 

0 

43 

10 

0 

48 

10 

0 

43 

10 

0 

236 

236 

230 

5 

Wheat, Yellow 


do 

16 

12 

0 

48 

10 

0 

48 

10 

0 

43 

10 

0 

260 

260 

200 

6 

Wheat, Potia 


do 

18 

0 

0 













7 

Wheat, Red 


do 

14 

8 

0 

43 

10 

0 

48 

io 

0 

43 

io 

0 

801 

301 

301 

8 

Jawar, 1 st quality 


do 

12 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 

05 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

9 

Jawar, 2nd quality 


do 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

10 

Bajra 


do 

11 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

226 

220 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals 















244 

244 

244 


(«) Pulses 


















11 

Gram, Bengal 


Palla 

10 

0 

0 

47 

4 

0 

47 

4 

0 

47 

4 

0 

204 

294 

294 

12 

Gram, Horse 


do 

10 

8 

0 

37 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 

357 

310 

310 

18 

Mung, Green 


do 

12 

2 

0 

88 

4 

0 

61 

0 

0 




.315 

503 


14 

Mung, Black 


do 

12 

0 

0 







55 

6 

0 



468 

15 

Lentils 


do 

15 

9 

0 













16 

Tuar, Broken 


do 

15 

4 

0 

62 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

410 

4io 

410 


Average Index No. of Pulses 















344 

379 

868 


(in) Sugar 


















17 

Sugar, refined 


Palla 

45 

0 

0 

86 

4 

0 

86 

4 

0 

80 

4 

0 

102 

192 

192 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 


do 

28 

8 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

196 

106 

196 


Average Index No. of Sugar 















194 

194 

194 


(lo) Other Food Aritcles 


















19 

Tea 


Lb. 

1 

8 

0 

8 

6 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

8 

284 

284 

288 

20 

Salt 


Palla 

12 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

175 

175 

121 

21 

Onions 


do 

5 

0 

0 

92 

8 

0 

90 

0 

0 

82 

8 

0 

1,850 

1,800 

1,660 

22 

Turmeric 


do 

31 

0 

0 

116 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

884 

387 

855 

28 

Tamarind 


do 

14 

8 

0 

84 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

234 

228 

228 

24 

Chillies 


do 

67 

8 

0 

102 

8 

0 

195 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

3.35 

342 

822 

25 

Betel-nuts 


Seer 

0 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

622 

622 

622 

26 

Ghee, 1st quality 


Maund 

50 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

280 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

400 

460 

860 

27 

1*0 ta toes 


do 

6 

11 

0 

55 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

822 

822 

449 

28 

Ginger 


do 

0 

11 

0 

88 

5 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

498 

598 

598 

20 

Garlic 


do 




28 

5 

0 

40 

0 

0 

48 

5 

4 




80 

Fowl 


Bird 

1 

6 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

9 

0 

250 

250 

256 

81 

Eggs 


Dozen 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

343 

343 

843 

82 

Milk 


Seer 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

200 

200 

200 

88 

Beef 


Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

480 

480 

420 

84 

Mutton 


do 

0 

8 

4 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

11 

0 

320 

820 

830 


Average Index No. of Other 

Food 


















Articles 















480 

487 

486 


Average Index No. of All Food 















376 

884 

867 


II. Oil Se£o8. 


















85 

Sesamum 


PaUa 

21 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

671 

571 

524 

86 

Cotton Seed . . 

, , 

do 

9 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

26 

8 

0 

281 

281 

294 

87 

Groundnut . . 


do 

12 

a 

0 

84 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

672 

640 

400 

88 

Linseed 


do 

11 

a 

0 

56 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 




487 

478 


89 

Castor Seed 


do 

12 

0 

0 

67 

8 

0 

62 

8 

0 

65 

8 

0 

559 

521 

MO 


Average Index No. of Oil Seeds 















* 514 

498 

441 
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^ J^EES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF NOVEMBER 1#47 COMPARED VV ITH BASE 

PRICES: Bask August 1089«100.— ' 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1030 

prices 

j Prices for 

Index Nos. 

September 

1047 

October 

1047 

November 

1947 

Sept- 

ember 

1917 

Octo- 
ber 
19 4-7 

'N')v- 

!eml>er 

1 1947 


1 ^ 

a 

I ^ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

10 


1 

III. Vso&taolv Oit 








1 









Rs. 

a. p 

.Rs. 

a. p 

Rs. a 

p 

Rs. 

a 

p 




40 

Seaamum Oil 

Pulla 

85 

0 0 

240 

0 0 

240 0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

686 

686 

086 

41 

Castor Oil 

do 

80 

0 0 

175 

0 0 

170 0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

588 

567 

550 

42 

Linseed (double boiled) 

Drum 

22 

8 0 

82 

0 0 

82 0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

142 

142 

100 

48 

Groundnut Oil 

Pallfi 

25 

0 0 

180 

0 0 

165 0 

0 

165 

0 

u 

720 

600 

000 


Average Index No. of Vegetable Oil 











533 

514 

514 


IV. Textiles 















(•) Cotton Raw. 














44 

Cotton raw loose bales of 400 lbs. . . 


100 

0 0 

250 

0 0 

250 0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

250 

250 


Average Index No. of Cotton Raw . 











250 

250 

250 


(n) Coiton Manufacfurfa. 














45 

Yarn unbleached 

Lb. 

0 

8 0 

1 

6 0 

1 6 

0 

15 

8 

0 

275 

275 

271 

4« 

Dhotis 

do 

0 

0 0 

2 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

1 

15 

8 

850 

350 

858 

47 

Chaddars 

dp 

0 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

400 

400 

400 

48 

Saris 

do 

0 

10 0 

2 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

320 

820 

820 

49 

Shirtings 

do 

0 

8 0 

1 

6 0 

1 6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

275 

275 

275 


Average Index No. of Cotton Manu- 















factures 











325 

325 

821 


V. Hides and Skins 














50 

Hides not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 0 

7 

0 0 

7 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

295 

205 

870 

51 

Skin 

do 

0 

9 0 

2 

2 0 

2 2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

878 

878 

878 


Average Index No. of Hides 4 Skins. . 











887 

387 

870 


VI. Building Matebials 














52 

Corrugated iron sheet 

Cwt. 

12 

3 0 











58 

Iron beams (Tata) 

do 

13 

4 0 











54 

Teak, country 

C.ft. 

8 

0 0 

8 

12 0 

8 12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

292 

292 

202 

55 

Teak, Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 0 











56 

Cement, Shohabad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 0 

5 

0 0 

5 6 

0 

4 

4 

0 

174 

174 

148 

67 

Lime 

100 

10 

0 0 

65 

0 0 

65 0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

842 

342 

868 



C.ft. 













58 

Bricks, Country 

1,000 

0 

8 0 





45 

0 

0 



474 

50 

Table moulded bricks 

1,000 

15 

8 0 












Average Index No. of Building 















Materials 











260 

260 

321 


VII. Other Raw and Manufac- 















tured Articled 














60 

Charcoal . . 

Cwt. 

1 12 0 











61 

Kerosene oil, 1st quality 

A tin 















of 4 














i 

gallons 

6 

t 0 











62 

Do 3rd quality . . 

do 

4 

0 0 

5 

1 0 

5 i 

0 

5 

i 

0 

127 

127 

127 

63 

Tobacco . . . . I 

daund 

17 

8 0 











64 

Soi^ (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

08 

4 0 

ill 

8 0 i 

211 8 

0 : 

211 

8 

0 

227 

227 

227 

65 

Matches 

Grass 

2 

8 0 

5 10 0 

5 10 

0 

6 

8 

0 

225 

225 

260 

66 

Firewood . . I 

daund 

0 

8 0 

2 

0 0 

2 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

400 

400 

400 


Average Index No. of Other Raw and 















Manmactured Articles . . 











245 

245 

254 


Average Index No. of All Non-Food . 






877 

870 

304 

1 

Gftoeial Avf9»ge M5X 



1 



870 

378 

360 


O.S. Rs. 116-10-8«B,G. Rs. 100«0-0. 
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INDIAN PRODUCTION FIGURES 

A statement laid on the table of the Central 
Assembly of the Indian Dominion by the Hon’ble 
Dr. Shyaina Prasad Mookherji, Minister of 
Industry and Supply, gives latest figures re- 
garding the production of cloth, cement and 
steel. 

The total quantity of iron and steel at the 
disposal of India (including Pakistan) was 
9,81,210 tons in 1947, up to September. A 
total allotment of 1,88,465 tons of steel has been 
made for the Provinces of India and Pakistan 
and for the States. This figure includes only 
allotments made to the Provinces and States, 
for distribution to the general public including' 
small-scale manufacturers of consumer goods. 
Besides this, steel is also distributed to Provin-j 
rial Governments for their development schemes,' 
and to private industries in the Provinces and 
States for steel processing, industrial develop- 
ment and maintenance requirements. 

The production of cement during 1946 in 
factories in the Indian Union was 15,42,826 
tons. The production in these factories for the 
nine months ending September 80, 1947, has 
been 10,29,812 tons. The estimated production 
for 1947 will, on this basis, be about 18,75,000 
tons. The maximum annual capacity of the 
existing factories, however, is 20,76,000 tons. 
Production has been affected, among otherjeauses, 
by inadequate supplies of coal and by labour 
troubles. 

The total quantity of mill cloth produced in 
the Indian Union averages 802 million yards a 
month. The following were the cotton textile 
goods imported into the Indian Union during 
the period April- June 1947 : cotton piecegoods 
8,408,866 yards ; tents 2,969,254 yards ; cotton 
thread 507,266 lbs ; cotton twist and yarn, 880 
880,048 lbs. ; canvas, 15,857 yards ; handker- 
chiefs and shawls, 847,107 in number; stockings 
and socks, 80,868 lbs. lace and net 862,686 yards ; 
cotton ropes 90,770 lbs.: cotton blankets, 852 
(bs. ; cotton goods mixed with other materials, 


\Janu4iry^ 1948. 

2,009 yards ; and cotton manufactures, other 
sorts, 21,068 lbs. 

WORLD RICE CROP IN 1947-48 

Fall below Prk-wa« averagp: expected 

The world’s rice crop for the harvest year 
1947-48 is expected to be 150,000,000 bushels 
more than last year’s but will still be 850,000,000 
bushels below the pre-war average, the U. S. 
Officer of Foreign Agricultural Relations said. 

The 1947-48 crop, it was estimated would be 
7,050,000,000 bushels compared with 6,900,000,000 
for the previous year, with most of the 
production increase coming from Asiatic areas 
affected by the War. 

A record acreage has been planted in Europe, 
where production will slightly exceed the pre-war 
totals. North American and African crops are 
above the high level of the previous year but 
production decline is jiossible m South America. 

Asia’s production was estimated at 6,580,000,000 
in 1946-47 and 7,100,000,000 pre-war. Excluding 
India, the acreage of Asiatic countries has in- 
creased by 2,000,000 to 8,000,000. 

Primarily because of some reduction in India’s 
acreage and production, Asia’s total harvest 
shows only a relatively small rise. 

In the pre-war surplus areas of Burma, Siam, 
and French Indo-China, the total production 
might be 60,000,000 or 100.000,000 bushels more 
than in last year. 

The greatest progress in producing acreage 
was in Burma. Siam’s production is about 
25 per cent greater, but there is some decrease m 
French Indo-China’s production. 

China’s production is only slightly higher 
with the acreage still 1,400,000 acres less than 
the pre-war average. The South Korean crop 
is 15 per cent higher. 

Japan’s acreage is higher but unfavourable 
weather has reduced production below last 
year’s. The Philippines production exceeds the 
pre-war average, and 80,000 acres have been 
planted in Malaya. 


The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs 
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WAGES, SALARIES, INTEREST AND PROFITS IN MONEY AND 


REAL TERMS IN BRITAINf 


1. — Wage Rates 


\ 

j 

Weekly 

Wage 

Rates 

Sept. 

1939=- 

100 

! 

Cost of 
[ living 
Sept. 
1939-- 
100 

Col. (1) i 
divided 

by 

Col. (2) 

1 

Market 
Prices i 
1939- 1 
100 

1 

i Col. (1) 
clivided 
by 

Col. ( t) 


1 

1 

1 " 


1 

1 

Septem- 



1 100 0 



IwT 1930 

100.0 

100 


100 

100 0 

1940 

111.5 

no 

93 7 

117 

95.3 

1041 

121.5 

128 

94.9 

130 

03.5 

1942 

180.0 

129 

100.8 

1.39 

93..'. 

1948 

135.5 

128 

105 9 

143 

94.8 

1044 

142.5 

130 

109 6 

148 1 

96.3 

1945 

149.5 

131 

114.1 

149 

100.8 

1946 

161.6 

131 

123.3 

152 

106 3 

1047 

169.0 

132*| 

128.0 

160* 

105.6 


* Estimate. 


2. — Wage Earnings 


3. — Salaries 





Per cent. 

Index of 

(1) adj. 


Total 

(1) as 

Dediio- 

Total 

by 


Salaries 

Index 

tion for 

Net 

Market 


(£. mn.) 

1088 

1 lireet 

Snlnries 

Prices 



-100 

Ta.vation 




I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1938 . . 

1 1,110 

100 

5 

100 

100 

1939 .. 

' 1,150 

104 1 

6 

103 

100 

1940 . . 

1,215 

109 1 

H 

106 

89 

1941 

1,340 

121 

lOi 

114 

86 

1942 . . 

1 ,370 

123 

I6i 

108 

76 

1943 

; 1,420 

! 128 

m 

110 1 

75 

1944 . . 

1.465 

132 

ISi 

118 

75 

1945 . . 

1,580 

188 

19 

118 

78 

1946 

1,675 1 

1 ’ 161 

16 

184 

86 


4.— Interest and Profits 



Average 
Weekly 
Earnings 
Oct., 
1988 = 
100 

Percent. 

Deduc- 

tion 

for 

Direct 

Taxation 

Net 

Earnings 
(1) adj. 
by (2) 
1988 = 
100 

(3) Adj. 
by 

Cost of 
Living 

(3) Adj. 

by 

Market 

Pric*es 

i 

i 

October, 


2 

1 

L- J 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1038 

100 

! ^ 

100 

100 

100 

July, 





109 

1940 

130 

, 3 

130 

no 

„ 1041 

142 

1 4 

141 ^ 

S 111 

106 

„ 1042 

160 

H 

154 

120 

108 

„ 1048 

176 

H 

166 1 

181 

114 

„ 1944 

182 

Hi 

166 

129 

no 

1945 

180 

18 

162 

125 

107 

October, 






1946 

190 

10 

176 

185 

no 



Interest 
and 
Profits 
(£. mn.) 

Col. (1) 
as 

Index 
1988 
= 100 

Per cent. 
Deduc- 
tion or 
Direct 
Taxation 

[ 

Net 1 

Interest ](4) adj. 

and 1 by 
Profits 'Market 
1938 Prices 

= 100 1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

1938 

1 

1,868 

100 

19i 

100 

100 

1939 . . 

i 1,540 

118 

19i 

113 

95 

1940 

1,885 

138 

23 

132 

99 

1941 

2,190 

160 

32 

135 

95 

1942 . . 

2,410 

176 

33 

146 

190 

1943 

2,525 

185 

48 

180 

86 

1944 

2,470 , 

181 

48 

116 

77 

1945 

2,890 

175 

49 

111 

78 

1946 

2,370 j 

178 

47 

114 

74 


t There is an Editorial Note dealing with these flgures. 
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Reports Published 
in Years to June 80 

Total Pro- 
fits before 
deducting 
Income- 
Tax 

Profits 

Index 

(gross) 

Deduc- 
tion 
for In- 
come- 
Tax 

Index of 
Net 
Profits 
after Tax 

(6) adj. by 
Index of 
Market 
Prices 

Ordinary 
Share Di- 
vidends 
before Tax 

Gross 

Ordinary 

Dividend 

Index 

Net 

Ordinary 

Dividend 

Index 

(9) adj. by 
Index of 
Market 
Prices 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

* 

9 


2089 Companies . 

£. mn. 





£. mn. 




1989-40 

284.1 

100 

80 

100 

100 

158.3 

100 

100 

100 

1940-41 

281.1 

90 

44 

86 

74 

155.9 

98 

84 

72 

1941-42 

281.8 

90 

50 

77 

59 

151.2 

96 

75 

58 

1942-48 

282.1 

1 




r 149.1 




2068 Companies : — 


} 99 

50 

77 

55 


y 94 

78 

53 

1042-48 

291.6 

J 




1, 155.7 

J 



1948-44 

807.1 

104 

50 

81 

57 

168.2 

99 

70 

49 

1944-45 

820.9 

109 

60 

84 

57 

170.6 

103 

80 

54 

1945-40 

844.8 





r 188.4 

'I 



2004 Companies: — 


V 117 

49 

94 

68 

i 

r 

89 

60 

1946-40 

882.1 

/ . 




1^ 176.7 

J 



104O-47 

888.7 

187 

45 

117 

77 

207.5 

ISO 

111 

78 


MONEY AND REAL WAGES 


I. IN WESTERN EUROPE ; 

Money Wages 



Eire 

U. K. 

Denmark 

Nether- 

lands 

France 

1087 . . 



185 

100 

6.25 

1938 . . 



142 

108 

6.76 

1039 . . 

ioo 

ioo 

147 

104 


1940 . . 

103 

111 

164 

108 

6 91 

19<\1 . . 

105 

121 

176 

111 

7.81 

1942 . . 

106 

180 

184 

112 

8.56 

1048 .. 

117 

185 

197 

112 

9.19 

1944 . . 

126 

142 

209 

118 

16,58 

1945 . . 

181 

140 

225 

180 

28.18 

1046 . . 

180 

161 

245 

168 

88.80 

1047 . . 


165 


170 



Cost of living index number 


1937 . . 

1 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1938 . . 

102 

101 

102 

101 

116 

1989 . . 

106 

102 

104 

102 

125 

1040 . . 

120 

no 

180 

116 

149 

1941 .. 

188 

129 

150 

184 

172 

1942 . . 

147 

180 

156 

148 

201 

1943 .. 

166 

129 

158 

149 

259 

1944 .. 

174 

130 

160 

158 

810 

1045 .. 

174 

182 

162 


486 

1046 .. 

171 

182 

161 


746 

1947 


182 

162 

198 

981 


Real Wages 



Eire 

U. K. 

Denmark 

Nether- 
lan Is 

France 

1987 . . 



135 

100 

6.8 

1088 . . 



189 2 

102 

5.8 

1080 . . 

05.8 

08.0 

141.8 

102.0 

.. 

1040 

94.2 

08.4 

126.1 

98.1 

4.6 

1941 

79.0 

98.8 

117.8 

88.0 

4.5 

1942 

72.1 

100.0 

118.0 

79.0 

4.8 

1948 . . 

70.5 

104.6 

124.7 

75.1 

8.6 

1944 . . 

78.0 

100.2 

130.6 

78.8 

5.8 

1045 .. 

75.8 

113.0 

#188.8 


6.5 

1946 .. 

81.8 

121.9 

152.1 

.. 

6.2 

1947 . . 


125.0 


86.9 
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CoiiiT OF JUviNo Index numbbr 


II. IN CENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE: 


Money Waok^ 


Bulgaria 


Czechoslo- 

vakia 


^ 

__ — _ _ 

1088 . . ! 


1087 


1080 . . 1 

68 6 

1040 

68.6 

1041 

76.1 

1942 

95.2 

1048 

129.8 

1044 

227.1 

1045 

352.4 

1046 

888.7 

1047 

396.8 


8.45 

4 58 

5 25 
5.64 
5.68 
5 69 
6.29 

TO. 49 

10.66 


j Switzerlaiul 

i 


12.11 

11.90 
12.20 
12.62 
18.84 
14 66 
16.08 

16.90 
17.64 


Cost of living index number 




1987 

1088 

1080 

1040 

1041 
1942 
1048 
1044 
1946 

1046 

1047 




100 



105 


100 

115 


112 

141 


136 

165 


178 

179 


226 

177 


339 

178 


500 

187 


576 

841 


626 1 

348 


100 

100 

101 

110 

127 

141 

149 

152 

158 

152 

155 


Real Wages 










Argen- 

Cane- 

Chile ! 

Colum- 

U.S.A. 

Uru- 


tine 

da 

j 

bia 


guay 

1087 . . 

_ 

100 

100 

100 j 

100 

100 

100 

1088 . . 

09 

101 

104 

113 

08 

90 

1080 . . 

101 

100 

106 1 

118 

97 

106 

1040 . . 

108 

104 

119 t 

114 

08 i 

no 

1041 . . 

106 

no 

137 

112 

102 ! 

100 

1942 . . 

112 

116 

172 1 

122 

118 ! 

112 

1048 . . 

118 

117 1 

1 201 

141 

120 ' 

118 

1044 . . 

118 

1 117 ! 

1 224 J 

170 

122 

121 

1045 . . 

185 

118 1 

244 

ISO 

123 , 

ISO 

1046 . I 

150 

122 1 

288 1 

207 

130 ; 

158 

1947 . . 1 

165 

125 ! 

844 

230 

149 

165 


Real Wages 


1987 . . 

100 


12.6 


24.1 


1988 . . 

101 


18.0 

1.2 

22.7 

41 

1939 . . 

100.9 


15.6 

1.8 

24.6 

89.6 

1940 . . 

90.0 


16.0 

1.3 

25.7 

88.8 

1941 . . 

90.0 

28.8 

18.2 

1.8 

29.0 

41.0 

1942 . . 

100 

24.6 

19.0 

1.2 

82.5 

41.8 

1943 . . 

106.2 

26.5 

18.1 

1.2 

36.0 

46.2 

1944 . . 

111.5 

27.2 

13.8 

1.2 

37.7 

45.6 

1945 . . 

105.2 

27.1 

20.0 

1.2 1 

35.5 ! 

44.0 

1046 . . 

in. 3 

26.2 

10.0 

1.2 j 

82.1 


1947 . . 

128.0 

26.4 

19.8 


81,4^ 



1087 . . 1 


1038 


1080 

08 6 

1040 . . ! 

56 7 

1941 

66 4 

1042 

58 5 

1043 

57 4 

1044 

67 0 

1045 

69 2 

1946 . . i 

67 5 

1047 . . 1 

62.0 


11.0 

12.1 IV. 
8 0 12 2 

8 2 11.4 

8.1 10.5 

8.1 10.4 

8 1 10 0 

3 2 11.1 

8 8 11.5 

3 0 

8.1 


TABLE III 
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III. IN AMERICA ; Money Wages 


1088 


1080 



Argen- 

tic 

Cana- 

da 

ChUe 

Colum- 

bia 

U.S.A. 

Uru- 

guay 

1940 

1041 

1087 . . 

100 


12.6 


24.1 


1042 

1988 . . 

100 


14.4 

i.4 

28.8 

41.6 


1080 

102 


16.6 

1.5 

28.0 

41.6 

1948 

. . 

102 


20.2 

1.5 

25.2 

42.6 


1041 . . 

105 

26.2 

25.0 

1.6 

20.6 

44.7 

1944 

1043 . . 

122 

28.6 

82.7 

1.6 

86.6 

46.8 


1048 .. 

120 

80.8 

86.4 

1.7 

48.1 

52.2 

1045 

1044 • • 

180 

81.8 

48.8 

2.1 

46.1 

56.2 


1045 i . 

142 

82.0 

40.0 

2.8 

44.4 

1 61.2 

1846 

1046 .. 

177 

82.0 

56.4 

2.7 

48.7 

05.7 


1047 .. 

211 

88.0 

06.6 

• • 

r 

1 

1047 


IN ASIA AND AUSTRALIA : 

Money Wages 



Australia 

Far 

East 

China 

Japan 

Middle 

East 

Palestine 

India 


24 

24 

2.5 

888 

. . 


25.8 

41 

2.5 

350 



26.8 

52 

2.6 

845 

108 


27 

100 

2.8 

872 

107 


28.8 

283 

8.1 

516 

100 


31.0 

486 

8.8 

771 



32.8 

1,064 

8.8 

926 

147 


32.8 

3,854 

4.7 

1,080 



88 

14,018 

t 

1,250 



88.8 

66,078 

24.0 

1,204 




2,66,457 

40.6 


- 
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Cost of living index numbeb Real Waoes 



Austra* 

Far East 

i 

1 

' Middle 



Austra- 

Far East 


Middle 



Ha 

China 

Japan 

j East 

1 Palestine 

1 India 



lia 

China 

Japan 

East 

Palestine 

India 

1987 . . 

100 

100 

100 



1937 

24 

24 

2.5 



1988 . . 

103 

129 

109 


.. 

1938 . . 

24.5 

31.8 

2 3 



1989 

105 

172 

123 


102 

1989 

25.0 

30.2 

2.1 


100.9 

1940 . . 

110 

860 

145 

! “ 

1 111 

1940 

24.5 ! 

27.7 

1.9 


96.4 

1941 

115 


149 


115 

1941 . . 

25.0 1 


2.0 


94.7 

1042 .. 

123 


151 

lio 

.. 

1942 . . 

24.8 1 


2.1 

469.0 


1948 .. 

129 


170 1 

1 134 

240 

1948 

25 4 


2.2 

575.8 

61.2 

1944 .. 

129 


230 I 

142 


1944 . . 

25.4 


2.0 

652.1 


1045 

129 

24,978 

249 1 

150 


1945 . . 

25.5 

56.1 


724 


1046 . . 1 

181 

3,37,601 

2,618 

155 


1946 .. 

25.7 

19.3 

oio 

806.4 


1047 . . 

188 

6,72,498 


163 


1947 ..| 


38.4 


795.7 
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Theses submitted for degrees of the Osmania 
University in the past 

Agkicultube and Co-operation 

1. The Economic Importance of Nizamsagar , . by Mr. Mirza Haqar Khan. 

2. AgriculturalDevelopment of Hyderabad . . by Mr. Md. Moiniiddm Qadir. 

8. Co-operative Movement in Hyderabad . , by Miss P. Salamatiinnisa Begum. 

4. The Effects of the Second World War on the Prices of 

some Agricultural Products m Hyderabad . . by Mr. M. A. Gilani. 

Labour 

1. Social and Economic Condition of Railway Labour 

in Hyderabad . . . . -by Mr. Hamid Mohiuddin. 

2. Social and Economic Condition of Women Workers 

in the Factories of Hyderabad . . by Miss Tasadduq Panjatan. 

8. Problem of Industrial Indebtedness in the City of 

Hyderabad . . . . . . . . by Mr. Khwaja Shamsuddin. 

4. Condition of Labour in the Colonies of Kothagaon . . by Mr. Md. Waliullah. 

5. Labour Housing in Secunderabad and Hyderabad . . by Mr. C. V. Venkata Kao. 

6. Working Conditions in the Textile Factories of Hyder- 

abad . . . . . . . . by Mr. Taufuj Ahmed Khan. 

Transport 

1. Motor Bus Transport in Hyderabad . . . by Mr. Syed Mustafa Hussaini, 

2. Rail Transport in Hyderabad . . . . by Mr. Md. Sanaullah. 

Village Si rveys 


1. 

Economic Surs^ey of Dupalli 

. . by Mr. Md. Nasir Ah. 

2. 

Do 

Nagnul 

. . by Mr. Idris Ahmed. 

8. 

Do 

Yangunda 

by Mr. S. M. Taqi Hashmi. 

4. 

Do 

Dudyal 

by Mr. S. M. A. Sub/wari. 

5. 

Do 

Hunhalh 

by Mr. M. Baqer Fandi. 

6. 

Do 

Qutubababad 

.by Mr. Inayat Husain. 

7. 

Do 

Ennur 

. . by Mr. Fakhrul Hasan. 

8. 

Do 

Indapur 

. . by Mr. R. R. Joshi. 

U. 

Do 

Chiryal 

. . by Mr. Syed Ibrahim. 




Industrial Surveys 

1. 

Bangle Industry in 

Hyderabad 

. . by Mr. Mir Qadir Ah Khan, 

2. 

Oil Seed Industry in Hyderabad 

. . hy Mr. Hasanuddin. 

3. 

Silk Industry in Armur 

. . by Mr. M. Abdul Majeed. 

4. 

Cigarette Industry 

in Hyderabad 

. . by Mr. Fasihuz Zaman. 

5. 

Textile Industry in 

Waraiigal 

. . by Mr. Narayan Swami. / 

6. 

Textile Industry in 

Aurangabad 

. . by Mr. M, Abul Hadi. ^ 


Banking and Currency 


1 . Indigenous Banking in Hyderabad . . . . by Mr. Ram Autar. 

2. Currency System of Hyderabad . . by Mr. Shafiqup Rahman. 

Finance 

by Mr. Sayeed Ahmed Menai. 


1 . Financial System of Hyderabad 
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I 

Articles in Recent Issues of Economic Journals 


The Economist, 18th October, 1947. 

Mr. Marhsairs New Wine. 

The Economist, 2.5th October, 1947. 

State Banking in Australia. 

An improved Steel control. 

The Economist, 1st November, 1947. 

Dollar Arithmetic. 

Should Electricity be taxed 
Local Financial Reform. 

The Economist, 8th November, 1947. 

Is Cocoa too dear? 

Mr. Dalton’s Opportunity. 

Control through Reparations. 

The Economist, 15th November, 1947. 

The Plan takes Shape. 

Wages and Profits. 

The Position of Labour. 

Steel Works in making. 

The Economist, 29th November, 1947. 
The Limits of Planning. 

Position of Labour. 

Physical versus Fiscal Controls. 

Commerce, 29th November 1947. 

Is there Need for an Agricultural Corporation ? 
Need for Self-sufficiency in Cotton. 
Co-operative Housing. 

Public Enterprise in Australia. 

Commerce, 6th Decembr, 1947, 

Mr. Colin Clark on India’s Economic Progress. 
Problems of Chemical Industry. 

Socialism Re-defined. 

Commerce, 18th December, 1947, 

A Risky Decision. 

Standardisation of Cotton Textile Out-put. 
De-control of Siigar in India. 

Economic Crisis and Public Finance. 


Commerce, Annual Number, 1947. 

Nationalisation on Trial. 

Cheap Money and Future of Interest Rates. 
Future of Indian Insurance. ^ 

Is India aiming at Economic Self-sufficiency T 
Some Aspects of Labour Problems in India. 

Capital, 20th November, 1947. 

A Sur\'ey of Pakistan’s Economic Resources. 
Problems of the Indian Sugar Industry. 
United States Trade with India. 

Capital, 29th November, 1947. 

Partition and Railway Finances. 

Pakistan Land Customs Duty. 

Capital, 4th December, 1947. 

The Widening of Inflationary Gap. 

Greater Use of Indian and Egyptian Cotton. 

Capital, 11th December, 1947, 

International Bank and Marshall Aid. 

The New Sterling Balances. 

Capital, 18th December, 1947. 

“ Robbing Peter. ” 

Technique of American Salesmanship. 

Indian Finance, 22nd November, 1947. 

Congress and Labour. 

Why not Gold Pounds ? 

Railway Finances after Partition. 

An Economic Survey of Bikaner State. 
Progress in Plastics Industry. 

India’s Trade with Britain. 

Indian Finance, 29th November, 1947. 

Outlook of Post-Partition Finance. 

Cripps vs. Dalton. 

India’s Gain firom Geneva Tariff N^tiations, 

The Geneva Trade Agreements. 



itfandar, 1857 F.] 
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Indian Finance, 0th Decemher, 1947. 

Disposal of Surplus Funds. 

Trade with U. S. S. R. 

Britain’s Colonial Development & Labour 
Problems. 

Indian Finance, 10th December, 1947. 

Revised Food Policy of the Centre. 

The Financial Settlement. 

Government Controls and Electrical Development. 

Indian Finance, 20th December, 1947. 

Indian Assets in Burma. 

Cuts in Capital Investment, 

Gold Imports and Inllation. 

Eastern Economist, 5th December, 1947. 

Taxation and Industry . 

Sugar De-control and aftei. 

Beliind Oil. 

Eastern Economist, 12 ih December, 1947. 

Expenment vMth D< -control. 

Interim Sterling 

'frends m World Staiidardb of Living. 

Eastern Economist, 19ih December, 1947. 
Pattern of Industrial Policy. 

Food De-control in Provinces. 

SwcdcMi’s Industrial Democracy. 

Indian Information, 1st November, 1947. 

Warm Clothing and Blankets for Refugees. 

Indian Information, 15th Novi«:mber, 1917. 

High l^iorit)' for the Relief and Reliabiiitation 
of Refugees. 


India among World’s largest Producers. 

Indian Tariff Board reconstituted. 

Quality Control in Indian Industry. 

Indi \n Information, Ist December, 1947. 

Standards of Living should go up everywhere. 
Steps to achieve Social Objectives. 

How 1. L. O. can help India. 

Full Employment and Social Secunty. 

Better Conditions for Working Cla.sses.s. 

Ufserm B\NKor Indu Bulletin, 
November, 1947. 

Hevieu ol Fm.ineial and Economic Conditions 
for the moidli of September 1947. 

War-time l)e\ elopments m Co-operation 
in Madras. 

KiwM’i.vi, t'lMis. November, 1947. 

Xationah^mg K( ) Industries. 

Food Problem in Indi.i, 

Maehmei \ ol Planning 

Bv\ki as Mv(,.v/.im., November, 1947. 

I'Ik J^oidKvi! (»oN crimient ol Economics. 
Documents ol Foreign Trade. 

IndIvS I’jNvscK Annual Ni;mbkr, 1947. 

Agricultural Resources m India and Pakistan. 
Industrial Labour in India — Their Number 
ami Distribution. 

Stall and Tudi.nn Induslnali.sation. 
Indo-Pakist.m Population Transfers. 

IlandiciMlts in National Economy. 



jJanuaaryt 1946. 


New Books Added to Libraries in Hyderabad, 
on Economics and Related Subjects 


OSMVMA UMVKHSIT^ LllUMKV 


'I It I* ot HlK>k 


\ ear of 

,Pul)lk*a- Name o< Publlslier 
I eat ion 


1 C'liupiii 


Citilit ami Principles, 

I midPractKc 


2 Dice C. \. and Eitcman, 

\V. T. . . . . •Stuck Market 


a Groves, H. 'r. . . Pi>sl-\Vai Taxation and Kcoiiomie 

I*rogress 

V LuLuur Invextigatioa Report un l^ibour Conditions in 

Committee, Government the Central Public Works Depait 
of India ment 

;> Dh Kefiort on l,.aboui Conditions in 

the Cotton (iinnino and Ruling 
IndLutr\’ 


. Uepoil on an b;u<|uii> into Condi- 
tions ul Laboui III tile MaUh 

Industry in India 

. Iteport on J,aboui ( oiiditioiis in 
Print inj.' INissis 

. Itepoit on .III hti<|iiiiN inU> iJie 
Coiiclitious of Luboni Kmploved 
in tjfirts, . 

. Itepoil on .III Ln(|Uii> into tondi- 

I ions ot I-.d)our in the (ottmi 

Mill indusli> in Indi.i 

. Report on an Eiiquiiy into Cundi- 
tiom ot X^abour in Uic Jute Mill 
Industry in India 

heonoinK' llistors ot (Ik LniUil 
.states 


11 mii;'lit. t . 



Hs. as. 

McGraw-llill, N. > 

10 r 

do 

15 0 

do 

15 0 

Goyeiniuent Pilss. Delhi 

1 H 

do 

1 K 

do 

1 t 

do 

1 t 

do 

0 

do 

2 U 

do 

1 S 

Mc<;n«\y-Hill 

15 0 



Mandra, IW F.] Books added to LiBRAJiiE^i in Hydlhabxj) on Economics and 

HELXTED Subjects. 


kinanct: office librakn. 


Sen- ; 
al 
No. 


Author’s Name 



2 

n 

4 

o 

6 

8 


10 

11 

12 

18 

U 

l.> 

10 

17 


18 

10 

•20 


H I». Sheldon 
Karl Bruudt 

Ge<»tlie> (.'rowLhti 

B>e Hewett 

Cummins & Dexyuei 

W. J. Hnmn 

Edgai' Snow 

Louis Fischer 

V. AiHtr\ 

Munro 

VV. Bevel id^e 

W. K. Hicks 

Ellsworth 
P. IL WicksUed 

Wadia tl Met eh. lilt 
1). S. Sastri 
lJa\ ai 

M. L Taman 
Cohn Clark 
C; I) H CoK 


•21 

22 

•28 


IL V Siherman 

A. Marshall 

B. Miijumdai 


24 

25 


H, A. Silverman 
M. Dobb 


•20 


Robei'tson 


•27 I A. \ . Howlcx 


28 A. C. Pigaii 

29 M. Dobb 


80 


V. K. H. V. Huo 


31 


34 


Mackenzie 
K. S. Sayers 

H. W ithers 

I. M. Keynes 


35 


37 

88 

30 

«) 

41 


M. V. Bhutwedekar 
Sentchatarji 
I. D. Unwin 
Coker 

R. S. Lester 
Appadorai 
A. Gray 


1 Y'eai ut 

ruled Book j pubhea- 

i j lion 

Piactiee and l..uw ol Banking 

1046 

The Recoiistru' tion ol \\o«ld Agii- 

1915 

eulture 


All Gutlnic of Moiiev 

1946 

Applied EeononiK's 

1947 

The l.aboui Ptohidii in U.S V 

1947 

E\ei\ Bod\ \ Guide to Paili.imeiU 

1946 

Red Star ovei China 

1946 

The (irent Challenge 

15)46 

The Keoiunuie I>^.^el^*pnu nt ol 


India 

1946 

The Coustitul loii ul tin Unitec 


States 

1980 

Full Employiiu nt in tl in Soi itty 

1945 

Pul du Fmaiid 

1947 

Inti mat lunal K<oiiuiuk!> 

1947 

The Comnionseiise ol Political 

1940 

E( oiionn , N nl 1 A IJ 


Oui Eeouomn PiohJem 

19 16 

nank<*i*‘s Advanees Against Goods. 

1940 

El< nnaits td Indian Mercantile Law 

1947 

Banking i.aw A Pructice in India 

UDT 

National Jneonie A Outlay ] 

1938 

Moiie\ , lls Pie-eiit and Futiiie 

1945 

Tin 'subst.ince of Ee<momie-s 

1914 

Prmeiplis of Economics 

1946 

Bisc aiui Development ot thi 


Kncdish i onstitution. . 

1945 

Studies in Industrial Organisutiou . 

1946 

poluii-al Economy A Capitalism 

1940 

. Essay h m Monetary Theory 

1046 

Studn s 111 National Income (1924-38, 

1944 

. Employment Equilibrium 

1941 

. Studies in the Development of 


Capitalism 

1947 

. Planning Economic Transltioi 


from War to Peace in India 

1045 

. Banking Systems 

1945 

. Modern Banking 

1947 

. International Finance 

1025 

. The Generul Theoi^y of Employ- 


ment 

1947 

. A History of Indian Cunenej 

1944 

. Short Studies in Indian Economies 

1046 

. Our Economic Problems 

1945 

. Readings in Political Phiiosophy . . 

1946 

. Economics of Labour ^ . . 

1046 

. The Substance of Politics 

1947 

. The Development ol Eoonomii 


1 Doctrine 

1 1047 


Name of Publisher 


Price B.G. 


Macdonald Evans Co. . . 

Norton A Combay Co., 
New York . 

Thomas Nelson & Sons,. 1 
Ltti., New Y'ork 

F. S. Crofts ( 0 ., New 
York 

I) van Nosliunl Co., New 
Y’ork 

George Allen A Uiiwm 
Ltd., London 

Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
London 

Rajkamul Publical ions, 
Delhi 


Ri. 

as. 

pa. 

12 

8 

0 

30 

5 

0 

10 

2 

0 

22 

6 

0 

•20 

.* 

0 

6 

1 

6 

10 

2 

ri 

10 

O 

0 


Longmans & Co , London 


22 


O 


Maeinillaii A Co. 

George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd., London 
Cambridge Unhersity 
Pi ess 

MacriDllun A Co 
Te<»rge Hoiitledgi* A Sons 
Ltd , I^ondun 
New Book A Co , Boinl ay 
i'haekei A to , Bombay 
Progressive Cor|)oratu)n 
Ltd. 

Thacki 1 A (V., Bombay . 
MaemiDiin A Co. 

Cassell A Co Ltd , I/on- 
lion 

Pitman A Sons 
Maemillaii A Co 


8 ‘2 0 

10 2 6 

8 8 0 
22 0 0 

21 15 0 
3 6 0 

12 8 (I 

0 0 U 
12 8 0 
1*2 0 0 

l.i 0 0 

0 5 0 
17 1 0 


Prasad A i o. 

Methuen A Co. 

George Routlcdge A Sons 
Ltd., London 
Staples Press Ltd., 
Ixmdou 

Cumbritlge I luversily 
Presi 

Macmillan A Co. 


son 

16 4 0 
9 12 0 

12 a 0 

12 a 0 
18 u 0 


George Routlcdge A Sons i 
London 

Vorat Co., Bombay 
.Macmillan A Co. 

Oxford University Press 
John Murray A Co. 


18 10 0 
1 8 0 
4 14 0 
12 3 0 
4 11- 0 


Macmillan A Co. 

Popular Depot, Bombay . 
Bookland Ltd., Calcutta, , 
George Allen C^., London 
Mocraillan A Co. 
do 

Oxford University Press 


8 8 6 
3 12 6 

2 12 0 
0 U 6 
17 U 0 
17 0 0 
7 0 0 


Longmans A Co. 


6 


l « 
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[Janttoryt 1^48 


I'lNANTE OFFICE LABRARN' ->(ConW.)- 


.scrj- 


al 

No. 

Sill lull's Naiiii* 

J _ 

'I’ltie of Book 

~ ' - - - . - 

45i 

\s . 1-: K«»x . . 

Moik'n a Crerlil in the Modern 
SSoil.l . .. 

in 

1 Vakil A Putel 

! Fiiuinei iiiidei Provincial Auto- 
iiornv 

14 

1 V. K. It. V. Rao 

Till' Nuhon.il Ini'omi of hulia 

(io;n-n 2 ) 

l.> 

1 I. R. Siulnis 

Basie Piohleiiis o( Belief m Soiitlo 
Ell si Ssi.i 

in 

\Vo<*ksclI 

1 I.cettires in !*< Iilie.il E< niiotnv 

17 

H. J)c h 

The Induiii T.nill Piolilein 

18 

F. A. OgM. 

Kuro|><an Go' • rmnent Politics I 

10 

C. H. Fa\ 

Gn*al Britain Iruiii Adam Smith to 
the Pieseiit l)a\ I 

50 

M. H. Dckock 

Central Bankinji | 

51 

M. Kalecki 

Studies 111 Eetiomie Dviiaiuics ' 

52 

R. BootJiIj . 

The Ni w lOroiiom^ j 

53 

Hubliaek 

Popii kit loll F.iets & 1‘olicies j 

51 

H. G. Ilawtm^ 

The (iohi htaiidaid [ 

55 

H. Dalton 

Prineiplcs of Publie Fuiaiu c 1 

50 

A. ('. Piyou 

A Studs of I’ldilie Ftii.iiiei 

57 

K. Loweii Slfiii 

Political He< oust iiicM ion 

58 

H. SVitlicrs 

Money 1 liaiifiiriii 

50 

H. \V itlu IS 

I’oveitv and W.isti 1 

(il) 

!)o 

Our Moiiev and the Mat« ' 

01 

1) l{. Gtul^il 

The Industii.i) I'v oliil ion ot India 

02 

vS. K. Basil . . 

Hcoi lit B.iakni;^ l)e\» lopnu nis 


II. ( h}N 

Kcoiloniles loi tlu (htuial Be.nlii 

01 

Boiiliuiii 

Economies 

05 

Iv. Laluani 

An liitroduef loll lo \loiic\ 

00 

VN lu'ldou 

Cost \ecouiitiiif{ A Cost iii^ Methods! 

07 

A. S'. Bowles 

Elements (d Statistics | 

08 

h. (iiipla 

Advaiieed Accounts 1 

00 

P. Baiieije 

A Study of Indian Eeonomu s I 

70 

Paiil I'iiiiieigi- 

Economic ar-Faie , 

71 

H. Vomin 

The System of National Firiaiu e 

72 

H. .1, Lu!>ki 

Relleetions on the HevohiLion ot | 

of Oiu Times j 

70 

U. 11. Tiwari. 

Our liconoinie Hesouievs | 

74 


The J.aw and the Const i tut ion 

75 

luMIlil Flsflicl 

Gandhi and Stalin i 

70 

B. Malmouski 

jb'recdoiu and C iMlizatioii 

77 

thseii & Eleuii 

The Makino ot Modern ChiiiH 

78 1 

P. Chuudru 

Sixtv Yearn ot Coiijrress 

79 

.1. Robinson . | 

Thc Kconornies ol Iniiicricct Com- 
petition 

America’s llok m the World Eco- 
nonu 

80 

A. H. liaiiseu 1 

HI 

J. Robiiibon 

An J’’.88uy on .Mar\ian Economies . . ' 

82 

J. Laird 

The Device of Gov emment 

80 

D. Daltou . j 

The Real Sov let of Rusiua . 1 

84 

R. Mukerjts' . . [ 

The Depressed Classes . . ‘ 

85 

J. Issae . 1 

Economies of Migration . . | 

80 

J. T. Murphy . . j 

Stalin 


Year of i 

publica-^ Name of Publishei ^ Price B.G. 
tion j 1 


Rj. as. ps. 


1948 

1 The College Press 

4 

1 

0 

1940 

1 Longmans Sc Co. 

4 

0 

0 

191-0 

Maeiaillan & Cn 

8 

8 

(i 


Dxtnrd Press 

2 

8 

0 

iUih 

' fJeoioe Routicdge & Suns 

I -Id . l.ondon 

17 

1 

(1 

IIKIH 

licoige Allen Co . London 

13 

0 

0 

1947 

Macmillan A Co. 

1 20 

5 

0 

1015 

} 'Longmans A Co. 

13 

0 

0 

1040 

! .Staples Press Lid. 

20 

5 

0 

loi;? 

1 George Allen & l ln^vln 

Ltd 

4 

14 

0 

1 045 

1 .Sei kei \N.iibijig, lyoiidon 

4 

14 

0 

1 045 

Geoige \llcii A Lnw'iii 
( o 

2 

0 

0 

1045 

Longnuins Co. 

(\ 

1 

6 

1047 

! (korge Itontledgi A Smis 

a 

1 

0 

1047 

Mill mdlan A Co 

13 

0 

n 

10 40 

M»i inilian A Co 

If) 

4 

0 

nK{2 1 

John Muiuiv A 1 o.. * 

London 

4 

14 

0 

1<l32 

llo 

4 

14 

0 

1022 

do 

4 

1 

0 

IMIO 

t aiiiblidue 1 'ni\i isitv 

1*1 ess 

7- 

0 

0 

1'MO 

'I'll ‘ Book lsN.eh.uige, 

( .deutta 

12 

8 

0 

loin 

MiKiaillan A Co 

4 

14 

0 

1010 

Pitmans A Sous l-ondoa 

8 

. 2 

0 

1017 

Mitkiii ( A Co 1 

3 

8 

0 

1017 

M.udorinM A Kv.ms (. (. ' 

12 

3 

9 

1017 

ht: pKs Publieat ion, j 

London 

22 

0 

0 

1047 1 

Chattiugi A Co. 

7 

0 

9 

1041 ! 

Maemillim A Co .] 

8 

2 

0 

1041 

do . i 

G 

1 

8 

103« 

Cieoige .Miurv A Co 

0 

14 

a 

1 0 10 1 

Ceiitial Bonk Dept, -\11- 
.ihahad 

10 

8 

9 

1044 

New Book Co , Bombay 

7 

8 

0 

1017 

Lnivi isit\ of lumdoii 

(1 

8 

0 

1017 1 

Raj Kaiaal Publications, 
Delhi 

8 

H 

9 

1017 ' 

Gtorge Allen A 1 o. 

13 

0 

0 

1045 

do 

0 

14 

8 

19411 ! 

Lion Press, Liilioie 

15 

0 

9 

1 

1 04<. 

M.iemillaii A Co. 

1 14 

10 

0 

1045 

George Allen A Co. 

« 

u 

a 

1017 

Macmillan A Co. 

i ^ 

u 

0 

1045 

Cambridge Universitj 

Press 

1 4 14 

0 

1947 1 

Hollis A Carter, London 

I 14 10 

0 

J-047 

Hind Kitubs Ltd. 

' 7 

8 

0 

1947 

Kegan Paul Trench & t-o. 
London 

14 

10 

0 

1045 

John Lane the Bodey 
Head, London 

r’ 

3 

0 

j 

. „ , _ 


— 
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Uftmdwr, 1357 #*.] Nkw Books added to Libraeies in Hyderabad on Economics and 

RELATED SUBJECTS. 

FIN/VNCE OFFICE LIBRARY— (ConcW.). 


Seri. 

si 

No. 

Author*! Nauir 

i 

Title of Book 

Year of 
publica- 
tion 

Name of Publisher 

Price B.G. 






Rs. as. pi« 

87 

B. C. Ghone .. 

A Study of the Indian Money 






Market . . 

1043 

Oxford University Press 

7 8 0 

88 

Tawssiffi 

Principles of Economics, Vol I & II 

1945 

Macmillan A: Co. 

82 8 0 

89 

GanguO 

Reconstruction of India's Foreign 






Trade 

1946 

Oxford University Press 

6 0 0 

90 

H. Venkata Snlibaiali. 

The Foreign Trade of India, 1900-40 

1046 

Oxford Uiiivcrslty Press 

3 8 0 

91 

K. Mannheim 

Peasant Life in Chin.t 

1945 

Kegan Paul Trench Co. . . 

12 3 0 

92 

L Rosth^ 

Tfie Burden of British Taxation . . 

1943 

Cambridge University 






Press 

12 13 0 

98 

Fisher 

Economic Progress & Social Secu* 






ritv 

. 1945 

Macmillan & Co. 

14 10 0 

94 

PolanA 1 

Full Employment and Free Tiade 

1945 

Cambridge University 






Press 

6 14 6 

95 

T. B. Shanna 

l/ication of Industries m India 

1946 

Hind Kittab Ltd. 

7 8 0 

96 

Majuindur 

Political Science and Government 

1916 

Mondai Bros , Calcutta . . 

7 0 0 

97 

Amir AIi 

The Village Economic Studies on 


Visva Bha ati Puhlica- 




Uicc 

1934 

tions , Srmiketan 

1 0 0 

98 

J. Bliattiieharjei 

Cost of Production and Size of 






Farms m West Bengal 

1943 

do 

1 0 0 

99 

S S< n 

I^and and Its Problems 

1943 

do 

5 0 0 

100 

Do 

Conlliot of Economic Idiologies in 






India 

1941 

do 

0 8 0 

101 

1 U. Tagore 

City and Village 

1941 

I do 

10 0 

102 

1 Do 

Report ot the Co-operative Plan- 


1 




ning Committee 

1946 

! Government of India 

5 0 0 

108 

! Aivui H. Haiisit 

Econom i< Policy & Full Emplov - 


j McGraw Hill Book Co., 



1 , 

j ment 

1017 

] New York 

18 12 0 

104 

j H. ( . .loiu s 

Taxation of Foreign National 


1 




j Entcrpi ises 

1933 

1 League of Nations 

a 0 0 

105 


j The Land Tenure System in Eu- 





i 

1 rope 



2 0 0 

106 

1 

1 Money and Banking 1942-44 

1945 

rio 

18 8 0 

107 

1 

* Network of World Trade 

1947 

! do 

11 4 0 

108 


I .Statistical Year Book 1042-44 

1945 

1 do 

18 8 0 

109 

j John T, Duiilo}) 

' age Determination under Trade 






I AgriHMUents 

; 1944 

1 Macmillan & ( o. 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 

January, 1948 
Isfandar, IWF. 

The U.S.S.R. Ambassador to India presented his credentials to the C»ovemor- 
General of India. 

Mr. D. S. Senanayake announced at Madras that there were no more Indo- 
Ceylonese problems. 

The Bilateral Interim Aid Agreement was signed at Paris between France 
and the U.S.A. 

The Italo-American Agreement regarding Interim Aid was signed. 

The independence of Burma was declared after 61 years of Imperial Rule. 

The Industrial and Scientific Research Board announced that a phosphorus 
factory would be set up soon with a capacity of 1 ton per day. 

The first meeting of the “ Little Assembly ” of the U.N.O. took place (the 
U.S.S.R. and the Eastern European nations having been absent). 

The French Legislature voted a special levy of 125 billioh francs with a view 
to arrest inflation. 

The Anglo-Egyptian Sterling Agreement was signed by which 6.25 million 
dollars worth of freely convertible currency was made available by Britain to 
Egypt. Also Britain undertook to supply Egypt enough gold to pay the subs* 
cription due to the I.M.F. and the I.B.R.D. 

Anglo-Dauish Trade talks began. 

British Delegation led by Sir Jeremy Raisman arrived at Karachi for dis- 
cussions on interim settlement of sterling balances. 

Britain withdrew a further instalment out of the Anglo-American loan leav- 
ing a balance of only 200 million dollars. 

Sir Jeremy Raisman denied the rumour of the devaluation of sterling or the 
rupee. 

10th Anniversary Celebration of the India League of America. 

President Truman announced his scheme for U.S. prosperity. 

A demand was made by the Finance Minister of Pakistan for 55 crores out of 
cash balances with the Reserve Bank of India. 

National Savings Fortnight began at Delhi. 

800 million dollar U.S. credit for Canada was signed by Mr. Abbott, the 
Canadian Minister for Finance. 

9. The Provincial Social Workers’ Conference was held at Madras. 

10. The exchange of 20 crores worth of Government of India Securities for an 
equal amount of Pakistan Securities was announced by the Finance Minister of 
Hyderabad. 

By the disposal of Land Tenancy Act, the Burma Government assumed 
power compulsorily to take over all lands in excess of 50 acres from each occupant 
on terms of tenancy to be fixed by Government. 

11 . A Committee was annoionced at Madras to go into the question of land rents 
in the Zamindari and Jn am areas. 

13. The Anglo-Portuguese Trade Agreement was signed. 
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January, 1948 
Isfandar, 1357 
13. 


15. 

16. 
20 . 


23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

28. 


29. 


30. 

31. 


Febru ary. 1948 
Farwardl, 135V 
1 . 
2 . 


4. 


5. 


7‘ 


Fourteenth Meeting of the Central Board of Education took place at Delhi. 

Indo-Pakistan Agreement was arrived at on Food. 

Dr. Henry Grady interviewed President Truman, 

The India Government agreed to implement immediately the Financial 
Agreement with Pakistan with regard to cash balances. 

Decontrol of wheat and wheat products came into effect in Hyderabad. 

Considerable relaxation was announced by the Government of India with 
regard to cotton textiles. 

Ceilings and floors of prices were removed on cloth. 

The export duty on cotton cloth was doubled. 

Finalising of the Congress Economic Programme. 

Compulsory Provident Fund for Labour in collieries was announced by 
Government of India. 

Devaluation of the franc from 480 to 864 per £. was announced, as also a 
free market for gold and foreign exchange in France. 

An A.I.R. station was opened at Patna. 

“Australia Day** — 160 years after the first emigrants landed at Sydney. 

Budget Session of the Indian Legislature began. 

The Government of India appointed an Economy Committee. 

An A.I.R. station was opened at Cuttack. 

Demonetisation of the 5,000 franc notes in France. 

The British House of Commons agreed to the Geneva Trade Pacts, previously 
agreed to by the British Government, among 28 nations including India and the 
U.S.A. 

The greatest apostle of non-violence and social and moral freedom, of our 
time, Mahatma Gandhi, was assassinated at New Delhi. 

Control was lifted on the export of cotton yarn and cloth to Australia, East 
Africa, etc. 

Benelux agreed to join the Anglo-French Union for economic reconstruction. 

The new Federation of Malaya came into being with nine States. 

F.A.C. Regional Conference was opened at Cairo. 

5,000 franc notes were presented at the Bank of France, oniy one day having 
been allowed to do so. 

Under the new exchange arrangement in France it was- agreed that sterling 
could be supplied for purchases in Britiin or other parts of the Sterling Area only 
through certain accounts in France. 

The Government of India announcetl that the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Imperial Bank of India would be nationalised as early as possible after September 
30,1048. 

The Government of India levied- a cess on cotton textiles being the difference 
between controlled and decontrolled prices on cloth already in stock with mills 
ami (piota-holders, and this cess is expci ted to bring in about Rs. 8 crores. 

The Anglo-Belgium Trade Agreement was signed for one year. 

The ban on the private sale of cotton yarn and cloth was removed in C. P. 
and Berar, 
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February > 19 43, 
Farwardl, 1357 jF. 
8 . 

9. 


10 . 


13. 


18 . 

20 . 

21 . 


22 . 


24. 


27. 

28. 
29. 


The World Health Organisation came into being» with an annual budget of 
6 million dollars. 

An industry for synthetic petrol was decided upon by the Government of 
India. 

His Excellency C. Rajagopalacliari opened the Conference on Quality Con- 
trol and Standards at Calcutta. 

The Indian Parliament passed the Miners Wages Bill accepting the principle 
of minimum wages. 

The Franco-Spanish frontier was opened by air, land and sea. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden met for considering their participation in the 
West European Union scheme. 

Ceylon Independence Day : The Lion Flag was unfurled after 138 years of 
colonial subordination. 

The new Ceylonese Parliament was opened by the Duke of Gloucester. 

Ragi and other millets. were decontrolled in Mysore. 

The Coal Mines Housing Board was established by the Government of India. 

The Industrial Finance Corjioration Bill was passed by the Indian Parliament. 

Burma announced her decision to nationalise all key industries within two 
years : other important industries would be controlled. 

The Damodar Valley Corporation Bill was passed by the Indian Parliament. 

The Seventh All- India Cattle Show began at Delhi. 

The Jog Hydro-Electric Project was switched on by the Maharaja of Mysore 
and was named after Mahatma Gandhi. 

An Indian Industrial Exhibition was opened at Singapore. 

The Committee appointed by the Bombay Government recommended a ban 
on Forward Trading in bullion. 

An extension of the Iiido-British Sterling Balances Agreement, dated August 
14, 1947, for the period January-June, 1948, was announced. 

South East Asia Youths’ Conference began at Calcutta. 

Government of India announced the decision to construct 14 new major 
civilian Air Ports, 

The New Malayan Union was inaugurated. 

A Barter Agreement was signed between Egypt and U.S.S.R. to exchange 
cotton for wheat and maize. 

An ordinance was passed iii Hyderabad, appointing a Committee to check 
corruption in Civil Departments. 

Budget estimates for 1948-49 were presented at New Delhi and Karachi. 

The Hyderabad Government decided to enhance the salaries of teachers in 
aided schools. 
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Editorial Notes 


PLANNED ECONOMY OR FREE ENTER- 
PRISE 

Hyderabad and the Indian Congress 
Economic Programme 

The U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. economies are 
based on fundamentally divergent principles : 
Britain occupies to-day a half way house under 
the Labour Government; but in all the three 
countries, Central Planning is the basis on 
which jK)licies and programmes arc formulated. 
It is now some years Professor F. A. V. Hayek 
published his book “ Road to Serfdom ” bitterly 
complaining that planning must lead to regi- 
mentation and thus to slavery. The Economist 
while reviewing this book advocated that the 
solution lay in a happy marriage of the two 
systems : there was great need for planning in 
order to ensure that enterprise got leal freedom 
for economic activity. It was pointed out that 
this freedom was neither of the statute book 
type (with no relation to realities) nor of the 
wild ass type. VVe in India have been discussing 
the question of economic development of the 
country on modern lines for nearly a decade 
and we have by no means come to the end of it. 
In the Dccend)cr 1948 issue of this Bulletin we 
presented the case for an early evolution of a 
Master Plan for Hyderabad. Now we have 
before us the Nehru ('ommittec Report on the 
Congress Economic Programme, and protests 
against it by the capitalist magnates and share- 
holders of Bombaj . The issues dealt with are 
too numerous to be examined in the small space 
available in these columns, but we think it 
quite necessary to draw pointed attention to 
some of the salient features of the Programme. 

The Nehru report is not a blueprint but is 
simply a jirogramme intended to be w'orked — 
and modified in view of experience. This con- 
trasts with the Five-Year Plans of the U.S.S.R., 
the Truman Plan and the Cripps Plan in the 
U.S. and U.K. resj;eetively : the latter plans give 
definite targets ba«ed on reliable data. 


We would like to begin by dealing with some 
of the very healthy features of the Congress 
Programme, 

{a) The removal of all intermediaries bet- 
ween the tiller of the soil and the State ; 

{b) Nation-wide anti-erosion work under 
the direct initiative of the State ; 

(c) Insurance of balanced cultivation, 
(between food and casli crops) ; and 

(d) Substitution of the presiuit land re- 
venue system by progressive taxation of 
agricultural incomes. 

The Nehru report does not say anywhere 
that these improvements should be brought 
about overnight. How soon or how late each 
or all of these reforms can be enforced, must 
depend upon the local ci rcumstanci's as well as 
the policy of Government. 

In spite of the tiTrible and inestimable econo- 
mic destruction caused by the two world wars, 
and m spite of the war of nerves that is still 
going on amongst the Big Powers, “ indus- 
trialisation ” is the cry in this country : hundreds 
of experts invited by Governments have skipped 
through India like the whirlwind, and scores 
of Indian Missions have traversed the European 
and American continents in search of available 
and pt)tential capital goods, in some cases pur- 
chasing in ieverish anxiety anything to hand. 
“ Industrialisation ” means high capital intensity 
which in turn means centralisation and mono- 
polisation, and when the monopolists disagree 
in their grab for profits, colonics and empires, 
war must break out. In the face of this simple 
inexorable connection between industrialisation 
and war, the demand for industrialisation has 
become more and more persistent in this country 
in recent years. And the Nehru report has come 
none too soon. The following suggestions made 
in that Programme deserve the most careful 
consideration of policy-makers in Hyderabad : 

{{) The production of food, clothing and 
other consumer goods should be organised on 
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small-scale, the commensurate economic unit 
being fixed at about 1 million population : this 
would ensure a level of self-sufficiency which 
should have freed India from the present humilia- 
tion of mendicancy in regard to food supply ; 

(n) The respective spheres o^ large-scale, 
small-scale and cottage industries should be 
defuiitely demarcated : this would ensure 
minimum friction and uneconomic produc- 
tion ; 

(iii) Costly capital goods should be used 
to the minimum extent, the bulk of the work 
being done by the unulilised or partially 
utilised labour force in the country : this 
would enable a higher level of employment 
to be reached, as also more equitable distribu- 
tion ; 

• (w) Such large-scale industries as can 
improve the economic basis and the operative 
efficiency of small-scale and cottage indus- 
tries, should be organised ; 

(v) An economic civil service and intensive 
and detailed economic surveys should be 
instituted ; 

(vi) A maximum of 5 per cent, profit on 
employed capital should be fixed ; 

(vii) Undistributed profits should be taxed 
at a much higher level than distributed pro- 
fits ; and* 

(vtii) A Central Planning Commission 
should be set up “ to advise and assist the 
Government in implementing the Programme.” 
We must, however, point out that the report 
is rather vague and hazy in certain respects ; 

(a) “ A proper balance between rural and 
urban economy ” is recommended. What i*s 
the meaning of this “proper balance”.? Is 
it a division of the land area, populatipn, 
national income or expenditure as between 
the two economies ? Is it a mathematical 
division or should it be on the basis of certain 
weightage? What ^should be this weight- 
age? We hope that the Central Planning 
Commission will go into these questions and 
throw more light. 


(b) “ A strong federal structure ” of pri- 
mary and central co-operatives has been pre- 
scribed, and this structure would have to be 
started, developed and managed by “ non- 
official promotional bodies.” This “ co- 
operative commonwealth ” is really fascinat- 
ing, but nothing like this has been achieved 
anywhere in the world so far. The absence of 
private initiative seeking selective grades of 
remuneration has been and will continue to 
be the limiting factor in the spread of the Co- 
operative Movement. 

(c) No differentiation has been made bet- 
ween short-term and lohg-term policy, and 
there is no provision for minimising hardships 
on account of the contemplated changes 
in the economic structure. Immediately, 
what would be the effect of the Programme on 
the existing industrial structure, on a large 
body of small investors, and on the quantum 
of production ? This aspect of the problem 
should have been dealt with — as far as possible 
on a statistical basis. 

Economic doctrines are not hard to expound. 
And the Indian Economic Programme may not 
suit Hyderabad in every respect. The large 
miinber of foundational issues dealt with by the 
Nehru Committee deserve immediate and careful 
examination in Hyderabad at the hands of a 
small local Economic Planning Commission, 
the findings of which would have to be given 
due consideration by Government before making 
commitments on Economic Planning for Hyder- 
abad. 

HYDERABAD NATIONAL 
FINANCE 

A Comparative Study 

I. OBJECTIVES OF PUBLIC FINANCE 

The old idea of confining financial policy to 
narrow budgetary results has been given up all 
over the world during the last decade, and its 
general economic effects on the nation as a whole 
are kept in the forefront. In other words, even 
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at the expense of budgetary equilibrium, the 
objective of Public Finance has been accepted to be 
{a) to help maintaining equilibrium of the n 
cost-price-wage-profit structure in the country 
with a view to avoid the occurrence of booms 
and bursts and ensure steady and stable econo- 
mic progress : inflation would act as an enemy 
of equilibrating forces ; 

(b) to serve as a powerful engine for social 
justice by bringing about an equitable redi- 
stribution of the flow of national income*^ 
amongst the different classes : there is in the 
U.S.A. a “ sodk the rich ” Tax ; and 

(e) to explore and conserve the sinews 
of economic construction or reconstruction 
programmes. 

Even in countries like Britain and the U.S.A., 
such a policy has not had satisfactory results and 
in India (also in Hyderabad) no such policy has 
been either accepted or practised. On the 
other hand, we, in this country, have been bask- 
ing under the sun of “ British responsibility for 
the good government of India ” with pious reso- 
lutions, make-believes, imitations and half- 
hearted measures. Some pertinent figures are 
given below to prove the mildness of these ob- 
servations. 

II. NOTE ISSUE. 

The Note Issue rose from 6.8 billion dollars 
in 1938 to 27.2 billion by September, 1947 in the 
U.S.A, In Britain, the figure rose from £. 505 
million in 1988 to £. 1877 million by September, 
1947. In India, it was Rs. 1.8 billion in 1988 
and Rs. 11.8 billion in August, 1947, In Hyder- 
abad, the Note Issue stood at Rs. 145.7 million 
in 1988 and is expected to stand at Rs. 487.2 
million by September, 1948. Thus, the increase 
in Note Issue works out roughly at more than 
800 per cent, in the U.S.A., more than 150 per 
cent, in Britain, about 550 per cent, in India 
and 250 per cent, m Hyderabad. It is note- 
worthy that while in India, the Note Issue in- 
creased phenomenally, the British increase was 
lower in percentage than in Hyderabad. It 
may be observed in passing that the extent of 


increase in the Hyderabad Note Issue was 
considerably influenced by the automatic im- 
portation of inflationary conditions from India 
through the unilateral maintenance of a stable 
exchange rate by Hyderabad. 

III. BANK DEPOSITS 

Here again, inspite of high level national 
financial policy, British bank deposits rose from 
£. 1256 million (sight) and £. 2253 million (total) 
in 1988 to £. 8828 million (sight) and £. 5685 
million (total) by December, 1946 (peak level) 
and slightly came down to £. 3658 million (sight) 
and £. 5615 million (total) by September, 1947. 
In the U.S.A., sight deposits were 26 billion 
dollars and total deposits 41 billion in 1988, 
and stood at 88 billion and 118 billion respectively 
in September 1947. In India, bank deposits 
were Rs. 1.2 billion (sight) and Rs. 2.3 billion 
(total) in 1938. These figures rose to the peak 
level of Rs. 7.5 billion and Rs. 11.0 billion in 
November, 1946, and showed a slight reduction 
by August, 1947, to Rs. 6.9 billion and Rs. 10.4 
billion respectively. In Hyderabad, we have 
no figures with regard to Bank Deposits, most 
of the banks functioning in the ^tate being 
branches of important Indian banks, with no 
separate figures for Hyderabad State, the State 
Bank having been started only recently. On 
this item also, we find that the rate of expansion 
was about 150 per cent, in Britain, less than 200 
per cent, in the U.S.A., but about 450 per cent, 
in India. In the absence of separate figures for 
Hyderabad, it may be presumed that the increase 
in Bank Deposits was by the same percentage 
in Hyderabad also. 

’ IV. PRICE INDEX 

India faired much less than either Britain or 
the U.S.A., In Britain, the figure rose fri>ni 
98 in 1988 (1987 : 100) to 179 in September. 
1947. In the U.S.A., it was 91 in 1988 (1987 i 
100) and 182 in September, 1947, In India, 
the figure was 90 in 1988 (1987 : 100) and 288 
in August, 1947. Tllat is to say the generkl 
price index rose by 100 per cent, in the U.S.A., 
by than 100 per cent, in Britain and’ more 
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than 200 per cent, in India. In Hyderabad, 
the base period is the last week of August, 1989, 
and the hgures for 1945, 1946 and July, 1947 
were 265, 292 and 866 respectively. If these 
hgures can be relied upon, it shows that prices 
in general rose highest in Hyderabad. 

V. COST OF LIVING 

Here, Britain and the U.S.A. have been com- 
paratively successful, thanks to a high level 
technical handling of the problem. In Britain, 
taking the base year as 1987, the figure for food 
items was 101 and for all ite‘nis 101. In June, 
1947, the food index rose to 116 and the general 
index to 182. In the United States, base year 
being 1937, food index was 98 and general index 
98 in 1938. In June, 1947, the respective indices 
were 181 and 153. In Hyderabad, the base 
period given is August, 1943 to July, 1944, and 
the index for June, 1047 is given at 183 (general) 
and 180 (food items), for Hyderabad City.' The 
ratio between the food index and the general 
price index is very significant in Britain : the 
latter figure rose to 179, but former only to 
116. This means that food prices were main- 
tained at a much lower level than general prices, 
through a thorough-going policy of subsidies. 
In the U.S.A., the upward movement in general 
prices and in food prices was more or less the 
same, the figures being 182 and 181 respectively. 
On the other hand, we find that in India, food 
prices rose to 311 while the general price index 
was at 288, This proves that food prices rose 
higher than general prices in spite of the costly 
and complicated machinery set up for controls : 
it was not control, not decontrol, but miscontrol. 
The figures for Hyderabad cannot be compared 
with those for the other countries, because the 
base is so recent as 1943-44. Still, it may 
generally be assumed that the cost of living level 
in Hyderabad is slightly lower than in India. 

VI. THE WAGE LEVEL 

We have no figures for Hyderabad and India. 
In Britain, the general wage level rose fix)m 100 
in 1989 to 169 in September, 1947, whereas in 


the United States, the average weekly wage 
rose from 22.8 dollars in 1988 (base : 1937) to 
50.42 dollars in September, 1947. Wages were 
better controlled in Britain than in the U.S.A. 
It is no surprise that a severe inflation and an 
impending crisis are feared in the latter country. 
And President Truman’s complaint is that 
w'ages have lagged behind profits 1 President 
Truman recently pointed out that Corporation 
profits had risen by 88 per cent, between 1946 
and 1947. Even though we have no figures for 
Hyderabad, it must be pointed out that the 
recent heavy increases in Railway and other 
Government services, wages and the interest 
free loans by Government have set a standard for 
general increase in the wage level all round : 
a much larger amount of money in workmen’s 
pockets IS chasing a much smaller amount 
of consumer goods available in the Dominions 
due to smaller production and restricted imports. 

VII. YIELDS ON GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 

Figures are not available for Hyderabad. 
In India, the yield works at 2.82 per cent, in 
1938, 8.40 in 1939 (peak due to war conditions) 
and 2.01 in August, 1946. This was the result 
of a cheap money policy followed by the Govern- 
ment of India in th'* footsteps of Britain and the 
United States, specially for financing the war. But 
as in the other two countries so in India, the aver- 
age yield rose to 2.44 per cent, by March, 1947. 
In the Unitetl States, the yield on taxable bonds 
was 2.46 in 1942, 2.08 in April, 1946 and 2.24 
in September, 1947. Here again, we find signs 
of a cheap money policy having been given up 
recently. In Britain, we find the same trend: 
2,5 per cent consols yielded 8.88 in 1938, 2.43 
in November, 1946 and 2.99 in September, 
1947. The Federal Reserve Bank rate which 
was 1 per cent, before the second World War 
was reduced to ^ per cent, on short-term securi- 
ties during the war. It was restored to 1 per 
cent, in 1 946. Of late, it has been raised to 1 . 25 
per cent. In Britain, the government did not 
attempt to place the Transport Stock at a rate 
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below 8 per cent, recently, and the rates on loans 
to local authorities from the Local Loan Fund 
have been raised. The few figures that have 
been given here clearly show that the easy money 
policy which was considered as normal some time 
ago, has been given up. In fact, a serious 
suggestion made for curbing inflation in Britain 
is to fund the floating national debt, giving 
higher rates but taking away a good bit of re- 
dundant money : it has been calculated that 
as a result of funding operations, the British 
floating debts were reduced from £. 1,570 million 
in 1919 to £. 800 million by June, 1928. 

VIII. THE STOCK EXCHANGE 

The Hyderabad Stock Exchange was started 
recently and we have no figures that can be 
depended upon. But the boom in shares was 
more marked in India compared to Britain 
and the U.S.A. ; taking the base year as 1987 
the index of industrial shares was 126 in 1940 
and 288 in July, 1947. In Britain, the index 
was 88 for 1988, 144 in May, 1946 and 119 in 
September, 1947. In the U.S.A., it was 76 in 
1988, 184 in May, 1946 and 109 in September, 
1947. It is no surprise that the Indian nation 
is economically miserable on account of such 
inflationary conditions : the success in Britain 
and the United States and failure in India in 
checking speculative heights in the share index 
makes all the difference between sound and 
effective policy, and arm-chair drift. 

IX. INFLATIONARY CONDITIONS 

This review shows that so far as the first 
objective of financial policy mentioned above 
goes, Britain and the U.S.A. have failed mathe- 
matically, but should be considered as having 
partially succeeded in view of the extraordinary 
circumstances in which they were placed. In 
India (and so in Hyderabad), there was no 
precise and effective policy and programme : 
it has been a surprise to many that inflation has 
worsened after the victory was won, but a careful 
study leads to the opinion that inflationary 
conditions must worsen hereafter — unless finan- 
cial policy in Hyderabad comes to the rescue. 


X. THE INCOME-TAX 

Much has been said in favour of the income- 
tax. But we must remember that ** an old tax 
is no tax.” The level of income of a very high 
majority of families in this country is so low 
that what obtains in Britain and in the U.S.A. 
cannot hold good with regard to this country. 
Inflated conditions nowadays are so s'^vere that 
even a family with a monthly income of Rs. 1,000 
is not able to provide satisfactory milk supply 
for the health of the family, and it would be a 
travesty to tax such a family on grounds of 
” ability to pay ” : at best, it might be compara- 
the ability to pay. At the other end, there is 
so much margin given by law and custom that 
income-tax in India is much less operative on the 
highest slabs of income : a typical illustration 
is the exemption of Indian princes from customs 
examination at Indian ports. The United States 
is such a rich country that there are said to be 
more than 30,000 millionaires. In countries 
like Britain, the income-tax is hedged in nume- 
rous ways with a view to safeguard the national 
standard of life. For example, rates of income 
taxation are different for earned and unearned 
incomes. A similar difference is allowed on 
incomes of single and married people, and the 
latter with children. A cash bonus of 5 sh. 
per week is allowed for children (up to 3 in num- 
ber) to the mother. Rates of taxation on indi- 
vidual and Corporation incomes are different. 
Families with more than £. 7,000 income per 
annum in Britain arc quite a handful, but every- 
thing is being done with a view to maintain the 
health and spirit of the common man : the 
British Government is spending more than £. 300 
million per annum on food subsidies. Here 
in this country, the income-tax knows none of 
these safeguards and precautions, and the strong- 
est argument for its imposition is that it is being 
levied elsewhere. 

XI. OTHER MEASURES SUGGESTED. 

Apart from the recent change in the easy money 
policy, control and adjustment of prices, wages, 
profits, etc.,^ other measures have been sug- 
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gested in different quarters to abort or remedy 
inflated conditions. Firstly, we are asked to 
increase production. This is a very important 
long-term prescription. In 1947, Britain ex- 
ported 7 per cent, more than her exports in 1038, 
speaking quantitatively in value, 1047 exports 
were about 250 per cent, higher than in 1038 
on account of highly mllatt'd prices. This is an 
achievement in view of the tremendous saerifiee 
Britain had to bear during the last war. In the 
U.S.A., national output has increased since 1030 
by about 50 per cent, ai’d the target is to reach 
an additional 35 per cent, in the next 10 years. 
In India and in Hyderabad, if we keep in mind 
the steep rise in price indices, we find that the 
national output has actually decreased in quan- 
tity, as also ex])()rLs and imports. For example, 
in 1938-80, Hj^derabad exports amounted to 
Rs. 13.57 crorcs and in 1045-40, it was Rs. 36.10 
crores. Imports for the respective years were 
Rs. 14.60 crores and Rs. 86.96 crores. But 
if we bear in mind that between these two years, 
the price index rose from 100 to 202, the leal 
exiK)rts and imports are less in the latter year 
than in the former. The Bombay plan this side 
we have had any number of Plans. And the 
latest is that most of the Plans would have to 
wait and yield in preference to Indo-Pakistan 
squabbles and settlement of refugees. The 
formulation of a Master Plan is the very first 
step on which production can be expected to 
increase, and increase in a steady and stable 
manner. But we have as yet had no Master 
Plan either in India or in Hyderabad. 

XII. CURRENCY DEPRECIATION 

There has been very recently a currency reform 
in the U.S.S.R. depreciating the rouble exter- 
nally from 21 to 82 roubles per £. and appreciat- 
ing it locally, discriminating as among the masses, 
shareholders and speculators. The French franc 
has been depreciated by nearly 50 per cent. But 
this mechanism does not suit either India or 
Hyderabad, because exchange depreciation is look- 
ed down upon nowadays and is fraught with the 
danger of competitive depreciation. Britain 


had an idea of depreciating the sterling some two 
years ago, but it has been definitely given up by 
now : Britain is to-day trying to regain her econo- 
mic balance through more production on the 
basis of less cost and more exports. 

XIII. LEVY OI^ CAPITAL PROFITS 

We have had the Excess Profits Tax, but that 
was on incomes. We have a Business Profits 
Tax, but it is mostly an apology. In India, 
Britain and the U.S.A., so much property has 
been destroyed and so much redundant pur- 
cha.sing power has been injected into the national 
economy that during the last 4 or 5 years, there 
has been an accelerating scramble for land, 
houses, factories, shares, motor-cars and quite 
a large variety of other items of property. A 
typical example is this. A house was built or 
was purchased by A about 6 years ago, at a 
cost of Rs. 12,0(f0. To-day, he sells it at not 
less than Rs. 30,000. The capital profit he has 
made is Rs. 18,000 minus Rs. 8,000 towards 
incidental expcir>es equals a net amount of 
Rs. 15,000 ; this after having lived in the house 
pr enjoyed thf rent of the house all the time. 
Instead of having to face the depreciation 
charge for repairs, etc., he gets a clean net profit 
of Rs. 15,000. This is entirely unearned capital 
profit, which is much more than the original 
capital value of the house itself. This does not 
recur every year or even every decade. There 
is no exertion of any sort on the part of A 
to make this Rs. 15,000. Will it be unfair if 
the government of the country should tedcc over 
50 per cent, of the benefit, namely, Rs. 7,500 
and allow the balance to be enjoyed by .^4 ? The 
worst would be to take Rs. 7,500 from A 
as a loan and allow a nominal rate of interest. 

It is a commonplace principle that there should 
be either a blanket control or no control. In 
India and in Hyderabad, control has been very 
partial. What has been the result ? Numerous 
people have made huge profits — not in the shape 
of current profits, but as capital profits : these 
profits deserve much more to be confiscated by 
the government than excess profits made by 
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private parties during the war. The tliree-foM 
purpose of national financial ptilicy would be 
substantially served by the authorities by accept- 
ing the principle of a levy on capital profits 
operating retrospectively over the past 5 years. 
The catching of capital profits on account of 
transactions in immovable properties is com- 
paratively easy : a reference to Registration 
Offices will produce full data. Sales of shares^ 
motor cars, and similar items are more difficult 
to get at, but as in the case of income-tax de- 
clarations by the authorities can be demanded. 
It is very important to remember that such capi- 
tal profits do not come within the purview of 
income-tax, and even in countries like Britain, 
where income-tax has got a long arm the demand 
for a capital levy is (juite strong. The French 
Legislature lias alread)' voted a capital levy of 
125 billion francs. A small committee could 
be appointed, if the principle was accepted, to 
work out details. To preclude small transac- 
tions, an exemption level of Rs. 5,000 for each 
transaction may be allowed. Fifty per cent, of 
the capital profit should reason|bly go to the 
public coffers after allowing of course for the 
Rs. 5,000 exemption line and a further sum 
against depreciation of the currency in between 
the dates of purchase and sale, in real terms. 
Vested interests are, of course, very powerful. 
It might be argued that a capital levy would 
take away the working capital, and further that 
people who are old and unfit and depend upon 
such windfalls would become destitutes. But 
the two safety clauses, namely, the exemption 
level of Rs. 5,000 and the taking over of 50 
per cent, as a loan after allowing for deprecia- 
tion of amount, must be good enough to brush 
aside such conjectural objections! A number 
of practical difficulties would have to be care- 
fully gone into by such a Committee. For 
instance, how should the exact amount of capital 
profit be ascertained after a lapse of 5 or 10 
years during which time the seller might have 
again and again spent money on repairs, improve- 
ments, etc. ? Supposing the sale is made for 
purpose of re-investment, would it be fair 
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to take away 50 per cent, of the ascertained 
capital profits ? This would reduce the holdings 
of the seller in reed terms. How far would such a 
levy fit in witli the general socio-economic 
structure of the Dominions at present ? But, 
difficulties would have to be surmounted and 
the principle, if accepted as sound, should not 
be thrown overboard for fear of practical diffi- 
culties. 

S. Kesava Iyengar 

EXCHANGE DEVALUATION AND 
HYDERABAD 

The franc has been depreciated to 214.392 per 
dollar: till recently the official rate was 119,107 
per dollar : so recently as m 1945 the par value 
was 50 francs per dollar. At the present rate 
one anna in Hyderabad must fetch about 3.8 
francs. The latest is a further devaluation of 
the Chinese dollar. In 1937 one Chinese dollar 
was worth 29.6 U.S. cents. With a series of 
steep tumblings down, the Chinese dollar came 
to 10,000 per U.S. dollar by August 1947. But 
now a further devaluation is announced ; the 
new ratio is 130,000 Chinese dollars for one U.S. 
dollar. This means that one dnh in Hyderabad 
must fetch 400 Chhiese dollars at the new rate. 
One must naturally wonder whether there is any 
commodity m the world as cheap as the Chinese 
dollar. The depreciation m the U.S.S.R. is 
of a different variety : the external rate has been 
lowered from 21 to 82 roubles per pound sterling, 
but internally the new rouble has been appreciat- 
ed (details of which have been mentioned in the 
Editorial Notes and in the Section on “ Money, 
Banking and Insurance ” in our January 1948 
issue. In the Section on “ Money, Banking 
and Insurance,” in this issue, the after effects 
of the Russian Currency reform have been 
shown as on the whole beneficent to the workers). 
Rumours were strong a few weeks ago to the 
effect that there was a move for depreciating 
the Indian rupee as also the pound sterling. But 
from a recent categorical statement made by Sir 
Stafford Cripps in the House of Commons, it can 
be taken for granted that Britian has finally 
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made up her mind against exchange devaluation. 
Although France has parted company fmm her 
in this respect, and the value of the pound sterl- 
ing in the free market is around 2.60 compared 
to the official rate of 4.08 dollars per pound. 
Costs of production rose higher in the U.S.A. 
than in Britain during 1947, and the conse- 
quence has been that from the viewpoint of 
purchasing power parity, the sterling dollar 
ratio stands at about 4.80. The low rate of 
2.60 in New York in the free market is due to 
the supply of £. I Noles (smuggled across the 
Atlantic) being much larger than the demand 
for them : it is mostly tourists who buy these, 
in order to spend in Britain. It is further cal- 
culated that any depreciation of sterling, under 
the present circumstances, can neither stiimilate 
production nor increase her exports, because 
both production and export arc progressing ac- 
cording to schedule to full capacity. It can be 
assumed that the rumour about exchange depre- 
ciation in India has no basis : the balance of 
payments position of India, specially in the near 
future, is likely to be <pute strong, and the na- 
national Government that is in power must be 
able to appreciate this fact and not waste their 
time in pointless, discussions. The main argu- 
ment in support of French and Chinese devalua- 
tion is that the real value of the respective cur- 
rencies is much lower than the official rates, 
and it is no use sticking to an olficial rate with- 
out being able to manage it, and to the detri- 
ment of the prosperity of trade on the basis of 
free competition. A further argument adduced 
by France is that with the present devaluation 
and the opening of a free exchange market* 
in Paris, the exporter would be legitimately 
stimulated, and a great deal of gold and foreign 
exchange owned by Frenchmen in refugee pockets 
would automatically come out to the French 
market and thus enable the French Govern- 
ment to strengthen their gold and foreign ex- 
change position. The psychology of the British 
Government, on the other hand, is that 
exchange depreciation works as a symbol of 
defeatism and is bound to have further psy- 


chological consequences. Both the U.S. dollar 
and the pound sterling were dejireciated only 
once, the U.S. dollar from 20.67 per fine ounce 
of gold to 85, the pound sterling from 4.866 
dollars to 4.03. The concomitant dangers of 
competitive exchange' depreciation cannot be 
Ignored and it is too soon to say what effect the 
devalution of the franc will have on exchange 
values of the other European currencies, and the 
administrations of the International Monetary 
Fund. 


♦Wliat arousrd such keen upposition, both internally 
and externally, was the simultaneous decision to iutro- 
<luce, ns an iiite^rral part of the whole seherae, a free 
market ft)r gohl and certain convertible eurreneus to 
be restricted at llrst to TI.S. dollars and Portuguese 
eseiuios. Frt'neh exporteis will be permitted to sell in 
tills marki t one hall of the dollar or escudo proceeds 
of their sales, the other half being sold to the French 
monetary authorities at the olfleial rate. Onls im- 
porters of non-essential commodities will be auilu rlsed 
to buy eovertJble eurrt'm a s in the free market and their 
ileahngs will have to be conducted through an authorised 
French bank and will have to be coNcred by the necessary 
import liecnecs. ImpnrUs of essential commodities will, 
for the most part, still be handled by the French Govern- 
ment and will be tnuisacted at the olbcml rate of ex- 
change. Indee<l, f<»r certain bulk imports the Cpvern- 
meiit will continue to use the parities whadi existed be- 
fore devaluation, but this decision has a mere account- 
mg sigiufieancc. The free market will also handle ex- 
change arising from certain “invisible ” cxfiorts, includ- 
ing sales of dollars and other permitted convertible cur- 
reiieies liy tourists. Finally, the free market will be 
open to receive without -question any sales of gold and 
specified hard currencies which French hoanlers may 
unload. This two-dccker devaluation of the franc, 
with Its establishment of a free market in which specified 
<*urreneies will be allowed to find their own level, and 
which will therefore produce foreign currency equivalents 
that may bear no relation to the parities notified to and 
agreed by the International Monetary Fund, has been 
strongly opposed by Britain and rejected by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. -The Economist, January, 31 
1048. 

So far as Hyderabad is concerned the situat- 
tion has been definitely improving over the last 
quarter of a century : the range of variation 
has narrowed down from between 114 to 11« 
to between 116-8-0 to 116-12-0, and a study' 
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of the size and position of the paper oiirrency 
Reserve and Osmania Sicca Stabilization Reserve 
must convince everybody that the Hyderabad 
Currency position can compare favourably with 
that of many other important currency systems. 
The only item on which improvement is urgently 
needed is the securing and conservation of an 
adequate amount of gold to be held in reserve. It 
should not be diflicult for Hyderabad to do this, 
in view of her holdings of about 50 crores worth 
of Indian Securities and her general excellent 
financial position : provided she gets the co- 
operation of the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Government of India, it should be quite easy 
for Hyderabad to purchase or borrow the com- 
mensurate amount of gold from the U.S. Trea- 
sury. 

SOME READJUSTMENT IN THE 
BULLETIN 

This issued of the Bvlleiin is published as for 
Feb. -Mur., 1948. The object is enable the 


publication of each issue in the first week of 
every month as for that month. Therefore, the 
next issue will be released as for April, 1948, 
during the first week of April. The Editorial 
Board wishes to record its appreciation of The 
Government Press and its Director Mr. Abdul 
Q'aiyum’s co-operation in connection w.th the 
printing of this journal. 

A NEW MEMBER ON THE EDITORIAL 
BOARD 

We welcome Mr. Mohd. Younus. Secretary to' 
(Uovernment, Planning and Dcvelopmc nt Depart- 
ment, and a distinguished Engineer, as a Member 
of the Editorial Board. 

We look forward to substantial help from him 
in raising and maintaining the quality of the 
Bulletin. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREE- 
MENT 

The United States has already made two 
attempts in the past twelve months to get an 
international wheat agreement signed to stabilise 
the world grain market. A third attempt is 
now in progress. One of the items on the agenda 
of the International Wheat Council which met 
in Washington recently was the consideration 
of such an agreement to come into force next 
August. Last March, the wheat conference 
held in London broke down because the United 
Kingdom was unable to agree to the proposed 
price range of $1.00 to $ 1.80 a bushel. The 
British view was that wheat prices would fall 
considerably below the maximum price of $1 . 80 
in future seasons. But the fall has not occurred. 
The short American maize crop and the poor 
European harvests last summer inflated the 
world demand for wheat and I he price rose to 
well above $3.00 a bushel. 

The current negotiations, however, have been 
put on a broader basis and all the members of 
the United Nations have been invited to attend 
— which will mean a stronger representation 
of consumer interests. Argentina, however, 
is unlikely to alter its previous decision and join 
the agreement and so long as one of the world’s 
main exporters remains outside it c*annot be an 
effective force in the international grain market. 
Wheaf importing countries have lost much in 
the past year through not accepting the prices 
offered last March. Yet under the conditions 
which have existed since then, would the agree- 
ment in fact have worked ? Would the low 
prices have been maintained, and if so would 
they have .prevented wheat being fed to live- 
stock ? Part of the recent rise in Chicago 
(juotations has been duc' to the American Gov- 
ernment buying supplies for its foreign relief 
programme, thus neutralising any effect that the 
European dollar shortage may have had on 
demand. 

♦ The Agreement has since been concluded. 


Wheat importing countries have resisted all 
attempts to sign long-term wheat agreements 
for the past 15 years, and it would be a pity to 
give in now, although the United States may 
exert strong pressure. A long-term price agree- 
ment for a commodity like wheat is generally 
disadvantageous to consumer countries ; hence 
the eagerness of producer countries to secure one. 
If the price is fixed too high the deficiency 
countries suffer ; if it is too low, too little wheat 
will be forthcoming and the deficiency countries 
again suffer. There is no sign of a break in 
wheat prices for some time, although they are 
unlikely to rem iin perpetually at the present 
high level. It is generally believed that, given 
good crops in 1948 and 1949. the worst of the 
world's grain shortage should be over. Under 
such conditions would it be worthwhile sign- 
ing an agreement for five years, particularly one 
liascd on present prices ? 

INDIA WILL NEED HEAVY FOOD 
IMPORTS 

F.ai.l IV Wheat and Rice Production: U.N. 
Report Blames CTvil Strife and Weather. 

Dealing with food production in India and 
Pakistan, a report prepared by the United 
Nations Department of Economic Affairs says, 
that production hay suffered not only from 
adverse weather but even more seriously from 
civil strife and very heavy imports will be re- 
quired if acute deterioration in the food situa- 
tion in these countries is to be prevented. 

The report says : “ the production of wheat 
in India and Pakistan is about three quarters of 
a million tons under the previous year and pro- 
duction of rice is about two and a half million 
tons lower. It is doubtful if the entire decrease 
in rice production can be off-set by increased 
rice imports ; with the decline in wheat produc- 
tion as well, India will need to import a minimum 
of 2,000,000 tons more bread grain than during 
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the previous year to maintain the present low 
cereal consumption. 

Other deficit bread-grain areas of the world 
taken as a whole may be able to maintain con- 
sumption levels with slightly smaller imports 
than they had last year. But present levels 
are extremely low in some of these countries 
expecially in the Far East. 

“ In summary, the present outlook is that 
without drastic changes in grain utilisation in 
both importing and exporting countries the 
exportable supplies of bread and coarse grain 
will fall approximately 10,000,000 tons short 
of the quantity needed to maintain 1948 bread 
rations in the deficit countries during 1947 to 
1948. 

RICK EXPORTS 

Rice exports from three Far Eastern exporting 
areas, Burma, Siam and Indo-China are expected 
to be about 500,000 tons greater in 1947 to 
1948 than in 1946 to 1947. Exports from other 
parts of the world are expected to be about the 
same. 

Since deficits in the Far East have increased 
more than the difference in exportable surplus 
the overall situation is expected to deteriorate 
slightly. 

On industry, the report says : “ In those parts 
of the Far Eiist that were subjected to enemy 
occupation during the war, industry sufferred 
serious dislocation if not complete paralysis 
while in those other parts which were actively 
associated in the war effort of the allies 
in lustrial equipment was exposed to the strain 
of an incessant intensive use, causing consider- 
able deterioration of machines that could not 
be adequately maintained. 

War damage to public utilities and wear and 
tear on what installations and equipment could 
be kept in use have drastically curtailed the 
supply of electric po'i\cr, gas and water in indus- 
trial centres in many countries of the region and 
have accordingly hampered their industrial re- 
covery. 


“ Recovery has been held back also by lack 
of foreign exchange necessary to purchase new, 
or to replace obsolete, machinery and by lack 
of domestic capital formation. Inflation and 
political unrest are further slowing down recon- 
struction. 

Finally, undernourishment of workers that 
has resulti'd from shortage of food is in no small 
part responsible for the decline in industrial 
output. 

MINERAL PRODUCTION 

Post-war mineral production is below pre-war 
levels in practically all devastated countries. 
Destruction of mining installations and oil- 
refineries for the restoration or replacement of 
which requisite capital and materials are lacking 
has so far prevented resumption of oil production 
in Burma. 

“ In Indonesia oil production m 1947 amounted 
to only five per-cent, of pre-war output. Tin 
mining in Burma at present is negligible. Pro- 
duction in Malaya is only about 14 per cent, 
of prewar output ; but in Indonesia where new 
dredges, ordered during the war, were available 
production has recovered to pre-war level. 

“ In the Philippines restoration of gold and 
iron production is delayed by technical obstacles 
while silver production has risen slightly above 
and coal production well above pre-war levels. 

“ Mineral production in China is only a frac- 
tion of what it was before the war and owing to 
dislocation of transport and other disturbances 
the ore mined cannot be made readily available 
for export or to domestic industries in acute 
need of it.” 

PLANNING IN INDIA 

“ In India, great interest is taken in develop- 
ment planning and the Dominion Government 
has plans for railway, highway and industrial 
development. An Advisory Planning Board 
was created in 1946. The Ciovernment is 
planning to undertake and operate many large 
hydro-electric projects such as Damodar 
project and a large Government-owned 
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artificial fertiliser factory is understood to be 
nearing completion. Provincial Governments 
of the Dominion of India also have many plans. 
Emphasis in all Indian plans is on industrial 
and power development, although plans for 
development of communications, literacy and 
hospitals also occupy a prominent place. 

“ Information relating to India and Pakistan 
indicates that the plans of the Central an<l 
Provincial Governments will involve about 
5,000,000,000 dollars. Electrical development, 
railways, roads, agriculture and education in 
that order, will account for the greatest expense.” 

Also included in the plans is the annual pro- 
duction by 1952 of an additional 3,000,000 tons 
of foodgrains. 

The Dominion of Pakistan is in a stronger 
position agriculturally than the dominion of 
India. Further, its jute and tea exports are 
expected to strengthen its balance of payment 
position. On the other hand Pakistan lias less 
than a proportionate share in the sub-conti- 
nent’s industries and coal dcpo.',its. 

Although it is too early to determine the main 
lines of development planning m Pa1<istan, it is 
certain that development of hydro-electricity 
will play a crucial part 

* U. N. SUB-COMMISSION’S REPORT 
ON BACKWARD ECONOMIES 

The Sub-Coiiimission on Economic Develop- 
ment is a body set up by the Economic and 
Employment Commission of the United Nations 
to advise them on the principles and problems 
of long-term economic development with parti- 
cular attention to the inadequately developed 
parts of the world. Unlike most other bodies 
of the United Nations, this Sub-Commission 
does not consist of Governmental delegates 
but of experts elected in their individual capa- 
city by the Commission. There are seven 
experts on the Sub- Commission, the nations 
represented being the United States, the U.S.S.R. 

* By I^. V. K. R. V, Rao in the Eastern Economist of 
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China, India, Mexico, Brazil and Czechoslova- 
kia. 

The first session of the Sub-Commission was 
held in Lake Success from the 17th November 
to the 10th December 1947. The Sub-Com- 
mission held twenty-six meetings in all and have 
submitted their first repj)rt to the TCconomic and 
Employment Commission. It is a matter for 
satisfaction that in spite of certain basic diffe- 
rences in ideology, members of the Sub-Com- 
mission, including the Russian and the American 
‘‘xperts, were able to agree on a unanimous 
report. This fact does show, in my opinion, 
the greater possibilities that exist of genuine 
and co-operativi* discussion of difliculties in 
bodies of the United Nations, when members 
sit in their individual capacity rather than as 
delegates of Governments with set briefs and 
rigid national positions to maintain. At its 
first session it was inevitable that discussions 
should be more exploratory than specific, and 
conclusions reached more general than in detail. 
The Sub-Comnnssion have laid down what in 
their view are the purposes and methods of eco- 
nomic development and their conclusions ought 
to be of considerable relevance when problems 
of economic development of the under-developed 
countries come up for discussion before any 
Specialized Agency of the United Nations. The 
Sub-Commission have defined the objective of 
economic development as the promotion of 
higher standards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social progress and 
development in the countries concerned,” and 
the manner for achieving it as “ a sound, effi- 
cient and fuller utilization of manpower, natural 
resources, energy and capital. In this con- 
nection, the Sub-(bmmission >drcw particular 
attention to the importance of political inde- 
pendence and the desirability of eliminating 
foreign economic and political interference for 
the achievement of economic development. 

The Sub-Commission gave it as their deliberate 
opinion that economic development has to be 
thought of largely in terms of industrialization. 
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There can be no possibility of optimum utiliza- 
tion of resources without the use of capital equip- 
ment and modern technological methods. The 
Sub-Commission emphasised, therelore, the im- 
portance of ensuring that industrialization should 
occupy a prominent place in any progra.nme of 
economic development. At the same time, 
attention was drawn to some of the undesirable 
social and economic pheno nena that have 
accompanied industrialisation in the past and 
the opinion was expressed that, when em- 
barking dll programmes of industrialization, 
the underdeveloped countries should take deli- 
berate slops to sec that such industrial condi- 
tions are created as would result in the mainte- 
nance of the dignity of liuman labour, equi- 
table distribution of the product of industry, 
a raising of real wages, and the promotion of 
social welfare. In this coniKction, the Sub- 
Commission deemed it desirable to emphasise 
tlic importance of calling upon trade unions 
to play their appropriate role in the solution of 
the problems of industrialization. 

Among other considerations with the Sub- 
I!ommission regarded as relevant m drawing up 
irograrnmes of economic development arc rnen- 
ioned the need for : 

1. a diversified economy; 

2. csLablishincnt of key industries in the 
country, even though such industries may not 
satisfy strictly economic criteria in terms of 
comparative costs ; 

3. .diversification of technology wuthin the 
country ; 

4. co-ordination of economic develop- 
ments with the stimulation and strengthen- 
ing of the incentive behind economic effort ; 

5 . due attention being paid to the develop- 
ment of agriculture ; particularly production 
of food in national development programmes ; 

,6. viewing economic development of the 
country as a whole ; and 

7. international economic co-operation as 
a factor in national ccoao riie development 
of a progressive character. 


This by no means exhausts the considerations 
that should guide the economic development 
of under-developed countries, for each country 
has its own peculiar requirements and limita- 
tions that are bound to influence the nature of 
its economic development. At the same time, 
the Sub-Commission consider the general con- 
siderations outlined above to be of some use in 
determining the broad foundations upon which 
economic development should be based. 

As regards the methods by which economic 
development on the lines set out above could 
be achieved, the Sub-Commission felt that 
part of the action necessary lay in the national 
sphe re and part in the international sphere. 
They emphasised, however, that the hulk of the 
action required for the promotion of economic 
development lay in the national sphere ; and it 
was only on tlie basis of vigorous and sustained 
action within the countries concerned that there 
was any hope of achieving within a reasonable 
measure of time the economic development of 
underdeveloped territories. This emphasis of 
national self-reliance and national action for the 
promotion \of economic development is particu- 
larly important in the context of current events 
when there seems to be a tendency on the part of 
many countries to concentrate their attention 
on the securing of outside help rather than on 
the maximum mobilization and utilization of 
their own domestic resources. 

The Sub-Commission did not deal in any 
detail with the action necessary in the national 
sphere for the promotion of economic deve- 
lopment in view of the fact that they were pre- 
cludecl by their terms of reference from discus- 
sing conditions in specific countries or action to 
be taken in specific countries exfcept on the 
invitation of the Governments concerned. The 
Sub-Commission did, however, discuss some of 
the general lines on which national action was 
necessary for the promotion of economic deve- 
lopment. The Sub-Commission recognized the 
part played both by the private enterprise and 
public enterprise in the promotion of economic 
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development in various parts of the world* but 
also expressed their unanimous conclusion that 
** economic development on the required scale 
in the underdeveloped and least-developed 
coimtries is not likely to be secured without a 
significant part being played by national govern- 
ments.” The Sub-Commission recognized that 
the role of Government in national economic 
development cannot be reduced to a formula* 
universally applicable in space and time to the 
different countries of the world ; nor can it be 
decided solely or even largely on a priori consi- 
derations. All the same and subject to differences 
induced by local circumstances, the Sub- Com* 
mission felt bound to lay down certain lines of 
activities which in their own opinion would be 
most useful for the promotion of economic 
development. Thus, it is their opinion that it is 
an important governmental task to stimulate 
public interest in economic development, to 
create public enthusiasm and national support 
for programmes of development, and to provide 
the machinery for focussing attention on and for 
dealing with the problems of development. 
The Sub-Commission recognized that there were 
a number of countries where Government was 
already playing this part. But it was also a 
fact that in many of the underdeveloped coim- 
tries where such action on the part of the Gov- 
ernment was most necessary, little was being 
done in this direction. The Sub-Commission 
have* therefore, recommended that Govern- 
ments of underdeveloped coimtries, should issue 
a public declaration of their intention to promote 
economic and social development of their coun- 
tries in such a manner as will lead to a rising 
standard of living of their peoples. Such an 
affirmation should be followed by the setting 
up of the necessary machinery for focussing 
attention on economic development, for formula- 
ting the .prpblems of development, and for devis- 
ing ways and means of solving them. 

The Sub-Commission did not lay down the 
precise form which such a machinery should take 
for the obvious reason that there is bound to be 
a certain amount of modification, appropriate 
2 


to local circumstances in each individual country. 
The exact form of the machinery suggested by 
the Sub-Commission has, therefore, to be deter- 
mined by each coimtry in the light of its own 
constitution and traditions. Whatever may be 
the precise form of machinery that might be 
set up, the Sub-Commission are of the opinion 
that the machinery has to be such as would 
promote inter alia* the following objects : 

(a) Surveys of national resources, natural* 
human and technological. This would be 
particularly important in the case of the 
least-developed coimtries. 

(5) Setting up targets of economic deve- 
lopment, with a view to indicating the extent 
of effort and the resources needed, and for 
stimulating national interest. 

(c) Examination of the country’s mone- 
tary, banking and fiscal machinery, with a 
view to making it as effective as possible for 
development purposes. 

(d) Examination of existing obstacles to 
economic development, and especially bot- 
tlenecks in the fields of transport, power re- 
sources, technical .skill and finance. 

(e) Definition of criteria for appraising 
economic development in terms of its pace 
and content. 

(/) Co-ordination, evaluation and, if neces- 
sary, supervision of projects and plans of 
development. 

A more detailed enunciation of the various 
lines of action necessary in the national sphere 
for the promotion of economic development 
was left over for future consideration. 

The Sub-Commission then went on to consi- 
der the international action that is possible in 
the field of economic development. After em- 
phasising once again that it is national action 
which is of importance in the stimulation and 
achievement of economic development, the Sub- 
Commission indicated the scope of international 
action for the promotion of economic develop- 
meut. The spheres where international action 
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could be useful were broadly classified under 
the following four heads : 

1, Finance and Investment. 

2. Capital Goods and Export Prices. 

8. Technical Education. 

4. Technical Assistance. 

The Sub-Commission eniphasised that the 
following two principles should be recognised 
as governing all types of international action 
that may be undertaken for the promotion of 
economic development. The first principle is 
the importance of canaliamg, as far as possible, 
all such assistance thnmgh international ma- 
chinery, especially tiie machinery set up by the 
United Nations Organi/,ation and its various 
Specialized Agencie s. The second principle is 
that of seeing that international assistance 
made available to the underdeveloped countries 
is not accompanied by any political or economic 
strings and that such assistance is utilized pri- 
marily in the interest of the peoples of tile 
countries receiving the assistance and not for the 
purpose of securing sb<>cial advantages for the 
countries through whom such assistance is made 
available. 

The Sub-Commission devoted a great deal of 
its attention to the question of foreign financing 
and pointed out that the resources available to 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development are inadequate, especially in view 
of the fact that the iion-dollar currency coun- 
tries are at the moment not in a position to make 
available to the Bank the funds they have pled- 
ged themselves to do on paper. The Sub-Com- 
mission drew pointed attention to the impor- 
tance of the role the Bank should play in the 
financing of economic development and ex- 
pressed the opinion that loans for development 
purposes should be appraised by the Bank not 
solely on the basis of eventual direct monetary 
returns from the specific projects for which the 
loans arc made, but rather on the basis of the 
contribution that each loan will make to the 
general economy of the borrowing country and 
with due regard to its ability to meet the terms 

2 * 


of the loan. The opinion was also expressed 
that loans for development purposes should, 
for the greater part, be long-term loans, and 
interest rate should be as low as possible. As 
regards other fonns of foreign financing, such as 
inter-Governmental loans, private loans and 
direct private investments, the Sub -Commission 
emphasised the danger that some of these forms 
of foreign financing might involve foreign eco- 
nomic or political interference and emphasised 
the importance of .seeing that such loans and 
investments are solely used in the interest of the 
peoples of the borrowing countries. They felt 
that it was necessary to have international 
conventions for regulating the conditions of 
such loans and investments, but postponed to a 
future session a detailed formulation of tlicse 
conditions. 

The Sub-Commission emphasised that the ob- 
jective of foreign borrowing is to obtain the 
commodities essential for economic development 
especially capital goods, and that this purpose 
would be defeated unless the lending countries 
assume some responsibility for ensuring that 
the goods ncei'ssary for economic development 
are actuaUy made' available for export, and at 
reasonable and f.ur prices. The Sub-Commis- 
sion noted the importance of technical educa- 
tion for tlie promotion of economic development 
and pointed out that there was a great scope for 
international action in tliis field. They em- 
phasised the importance of the necessary tech- 
nical institutions being built up within the coun- 
tries themselves and recommended that the 
necessary assistance in the form of personnel 
and equipment should be made available by the 
countries which arc m a position to do so. As 
regards technical assistance, the Sub-Commis- 
sion emphasised the role that technical missions 
can play in the solution of the problems of under- 
developed countries as well as in the solution of 
international assistance for such solution. They 
recommended that greater advantage should be 
taken by the underdeveloped countries of the 
technical assistance that is available under the 
I.L.O., the International Bank, the Inter- 
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national Monetary Fund, and the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
and the W.H.O. 

Finally, the Sub-Commission was very much 
impressed by the fact that many of the under- 
developed countries were, at the present moment, 
facing urgent economic difficulties which were 
preventing them from embarking or vigorously 
continuing on long-range schemes of economic 
development. Among the more important of 
the short-period problems facing the under- 
developed countries are ; 

1 . •• Food Shortage ; 

2. Shortages of other consumer goods 
brought about by the comparative shortage 
of imported goods and by the internal disloca- 
tions caused by the strain of war ; 

8. Inllationary conditions of an acute 
character ; 

4. Balance of Payments difficulties ; 

5. Transportation (lilficulties ; 

0. Difficulties of obtaining domestic or 
foreign disinvestment arising out of war con- 
ditions and other factors ; and 

7. High prices of goods imported by the 
underdeveloped countries, and especially of 
machinery and equipment. 

The Sub-Commission were emphatic in their 
view that something should be done immediately 
by way of international action for meeting those 
short-period difficulties. The Sub-Commission 
recognized that the underdeveloped countries 
have so far not received international assistance 
on the scales justified either by the urgency of 
their problems or of the magnitude of their re- 
quirements. They felt that more positive action 
on an international scale was required to meet the 
immediate problems of these countries and at 
the same time the underdeveloped countries 
should themselves undertake mutual co-opera- 
tion in the solution of their immediate difficulties. 
The Sub-Commission were so much impressed 
by the importance of this question that they have 
recommended unanimously the following reso- 
lution for consideration by the Economic and 
Employment Commission : 


The Economic and Social Council 

A. (1) Recognizing that the current economic 
position of the various underdeveloped eco- 
nomies is so serious as to prevent them from 
efficiently embarking on and/or continuing 
long-range schemes of ecbnomic developments ; 

(2) Recognizing that the internal resources 
are the basis of economic development and that 
foreign aid can only be considered as a supple- 
mentary resource. 

(8) Recognizing nevertheless that an effective 
handling of the short-period problems is not 
possible witliout rapid and substantial inter- 
national loans and credits in the form of both 
funds and goods ; 

(4) Recognizing that the quantum of foreign 
loans and credits available cither through 
international or national channels is limited, 
that substantia] calls are already being made 
on tliesc funds by the economically more 
developed areas of the world, and that there 
IS great danger of short-term needs of the 
economically underdeveloped areas being neg- 
lected ; 

(5) Recommends that immediate inter- 
national provisions be made for those under- 
developed countries by way of finance, food 
and equipment, m order that they may better 
deal with their short-term economic problems, 
and thus facilitate not only the promotion of 
their own economic development but also the 
successful rehabilitation of the economies 
of the more developed parts of the world 
and the maintenance of world stability and 
full employment, but that such provision should 
not be used for the purpose of exploitation or 
of obtaining political or other advantages for 
the countries rendering such assistance. 

B. (1) Recognizing that it i^ necessary that 
immediate international provision be made to 
assist in meeting the short-period economic 
problems of the underdeveloped economies ; 

(2) Recognizing that it is difficult to as- 
certain the amount of help necessary without 
a comprehensive study of the immediate 
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requirements of countries in different economic 
circumstances ; and 

(8) Recognizing that it is desirable to have 
specific data collected about the magnitude 
and variety of the short-period requirements 
of those countries; ' 

(4) Notes with satisfaction the terms of 
reference of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East; and 

(5) Recommends that similar functions be 
assigned to other Regional Economic Com- 
missions that may be set up by the United 
Nations. 

C. (1) Recognizing that it is imperative that 
there should be an early contribution towards 
the rapid solution of the immediate short- 
period problems of the underdeveloped eco- 
nomies; and 

(2) Recognizing that it would not be pos- 
sible to find from international sources all 
the funds and equipment necessary for the 
solution ; 

(8) Is strongly of the opinion that the Gov- 
ernments of underdeveloped countries should 
proceed to consult with one another and with 
others, in such manner as they may deem fit, 
on their short-period requirements and on the 
extent to which those could be met by mutual 
economic agreements and by better utilization 
of their national resources. 

It is hoped that this resolution would be foj- 
lowed by the initiation of the necessary inter- 
national action for the solution of the short- 
period problems of the underdeveloped econo- 
mies. 

I am convinced that the Report of the Sub- 
Commission on economic development could be 
of great use to the underdeveloped countries 
in obtaining necessary international recognition 
of the lines on which they desire their economic 
development, especially in respect of industrial- 
ization. Such a recognition should be more 
readily forthcoming as the Sub-Commission is 
a body of experts appointed by the United 
Nations Or^^anization and their conclusions^ 


therefore, cannot be regarded as having any 
political bias. Such a recognition also would 
meet many of the apprehensions which have 
been expressed by the underdeveloped econo- 
mies at Havana in their discussion on the draft 
charter of the proposed International Trade 
Organization. The Sub-Commission’s Report 
should also be useful to the underdeveloped 
economies in the emphasis that it lays upon the 
utilization of international machinery for the 
giving of foreign assistance and the absence of 
any political or economic strings being attached 
to the grant of such assistance. The Sub-Com- 
mission’s Report should be of special interest to 
the peoples of some of the underdeveloped and 
least -developed countries whose Governments 
so far have not paid much attention to the pro- 
motion of economic development in so far as they 
can now use this document to bring pressure on 
their Governments to undertake some positive 
action for dealing with their economic problems. 

Finally, and this in my opinion is the most 
important part of the Sub-Commission’s Report, 
is the emphasis the Sub-Commission has laid on 
vigorous and positive international action being 
taken immediately for assisting the underdev- 
eloped economies to solve their short-period 
problems. Hitherto, the economic difficulties 
of Western Europe have dominated the scene 
and the bulk of international assistance made 
available either through international or national 
agencies has been towards Western Europe. 
It is hoped that the categorical recommenda- 
tion of the Sub-Commission that something 
should be done immediately for assisting the 
underdeveloped economies to solve their short- 
period problems would be followed not only 
by international action, but might also have a 
salutary influence in stimulating Governments 
with economic resources like the United States 
to make available a part of these resources for 
the benefit of the underdeveloped economies 
instead of concentrating solely on the needs 
of Western Europe. 

In view of these reasons, I would urge that the 
Report of the Sub-Commission on economic 
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development should be vigorously sponsored by 
the Governments of the underdeveloped eco- 
nomies and every attempt should be made to 
get the conclusions of this body accepted, first 
by Economic and Employment Commission, 
then by the Economic and Social Council and 
finally by the General Assembly. 

WORLD FOOD COUNCIL DISSOLVED 

The International Emergency Food Council 
has announced that it has been dissolved from 
January 1, 1948, and its functions assumed by 
the Council of the U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization. 

The Central Committee of the lEFC will be- 
come the International Emergency Food Com- 
mittee of the FAO and the ten existing com- 
modity committees will continue as before. 

NO SALE OF DOLLARS TO STERLING 
AREA 

Monetary Fund’s Action 

The international Monetary Fund sold no 
dollars during three months ended November, 
28 to sterling countries other than Britain* 
according to the quarterly report of the Fund. 

Annual entitlements of dollars from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund in each of four years 
are : Egypt 15 million ; India 100 million ; 
Australia 80 million ; South Africa 25 million ; 


and Iraq 2 million making the substantial total 
of 172 million dollars a year. 

Such drawings could appreciably augment 
the dollar supply of the area for which Britain 
should have to provide, and thus either replenish 
the central reserves of the sterling area in London 
or reduce the drain on them. 

A feature of the Anglo-Egyptian agreement 
was that Britain agreed to sell Egypt 4 million 
dollars worth of gold for sterling to entitle Egypt 
to draw 15 million dollars annually from the 
International Monetary Fund. Britain’s pend- 
ing agreements with India and possibly with 
other countries are likely to contain the same 
feature. 

WORLD STUDENTS’ LEADER COMING 
TO INDIA 

Mr. J. Grohman, the Czechoslovakian Chair- 
man of the International Union of Students, 
will leave for India shortly to take part in the 
Calcutta Congress of East Asia students’ orga- 
nizations. 

At a students’ conference in Budapest held 
recently, it was decided that special passports 
for students should be issued enabling students 
to travel abroad for the purpose of studying. 
Those passports would entitle students to 
cheaper travel, accommodation and other faci- 
lities. 
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NICKEL COINS FOR HYDERABAD 

A Pbkss note says. 

Under sections 9 {a) and 21 (7) of the Hyder- 
abad Currency Act No. 8, 1821 E.. of th<‘ Nizam’s 
Government liavc decided to issue ])urc nickel 
coins of 8 as., 4 as. and 2 as. denominations. These 
will be in addition to the coins of the same deno- 
minations which contain fifty per cent, silver and 
fifty per cent, alloy. The pure nickel coins will be 
in circulation from 23rd Feb. 1048 (28rd Farward^ 
1857F.) The value of the new nickel coins will be 
inscribed in words instead of in figures. 

MR. LAKSHMI NARAYAN GUPTA ON 
THE FUTURE ROLE OF CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKING. 

Mr. L. N. Gupta, h.c.s., Financial 
Secretory. H.PhH. the Nizam’s Government 
Hyderabad, presiding at the Annual General- 
Meeting of the Prudential Co-operative Central 
and Urban Bank, Secunderabad, observed 
on the 18th January, 1948, that the Prudential 
Bank had made a name in the field of Co- 
operative Banking. It occupied now the 
second place after the Apex Bank, i.e., Co- 
operative Dominion Bank. Its working 
capital now amounted to over Rs. 50 lakhs 
which was creditable for any co-operative 
bank and its solidarity was indicated by the 
investments in Government Securities which 
amounted to Rs. 25 lakhs, being about 50 
per cent, of the working capital ; and the Re- 
serves amounting to over Rs. 1 lakh, being 
about 2/8 of its paid up capital of Rs. 1.5 
lakhs. The Bank mainly catered to the 
small investor and the loan-holder. The 
scope of the Bank was being widened by the 
revision of its bye-laws by which its paid up 
capital would be raised to Rs. 10 lakhs, and it 
would be in a position to finance primary 
Co-operative Societies mainly in Secunder- 
abad. There was no Co-operative Bank a" 


present which met the needs of the small 
traders and industrialists, and the Bank in 
its new programme intended to fill in this 
gap and to finance small trade and industries 
on a co-operative basis. The co-operative 
movement would be strengthened by expan- 
sion of its activities to this group of persons. 
The Bank also wished to extend its activities 
outside Secunderabad and had made a good 
start by establishing a Branch in Hyderabad 
in a portion of a large building of thier own 
which was situated in a very good locality 
and served as a good investment for the Bank. 
The Bank had also a Safe Deposit vault in 
Secunderabad of which increasing advantage 
was being taken by its members. It was also 
proposed to build another Safe Deposit vault 
m Hyderabad. 

Mr. Gupta referred briefly to the general 
movement for nationalisation of the Banking 
and Insurance all over the world, and men- 
tioned the legislation undertaken in Australia 
in this regard. He said that a step was being 
taken in Hyderabad in this direction by na- 
tionalising the Hyderabad State Bank, wliich 
was being reorganised as a Reserve Bank 
for Hyderabad, with powers to issue Paper 
Currency and with new Departments ’ of 
Industrial Finance and long-term Agricultural 
Credit under it. The latter Department of 
the State Bank would go a long way to help 
the development of agricultural banking in 
Hyderabad. Mr. Gupta said that co-operative 
banking would fill the intermediary role 
between nationalisation* of banks and private 
enterprise. The co-operative banks would 
have all the good points of a national concern 
as not being motivated by profiteering ; 
whereas they would havte the advantage of 
the initiative and drive of its honorary workers 
as was available to private enterprise from its 
promoters. 
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ALL MONEY IS NOT THE SAME 

Idle Money . — -It lies abcnit doing nothing all 
day ; some of it is permanently bedridden- 
stuffed away in a mattress for safe keeping. 

Hot Money . — Some is in big amounts and Some 
in small ; some is used for speculation ; some 
huddles in a thickish wad which does a checpie 
out of a job and is expert at never meeting 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Money . — It haunts Continental 
casinos and cocktail bars, and tries to get 
back here by devious and unlawful ways. 

Loose Money. It goes chasing after scarce 
goods so liard that a lot of it melts away. 

Cool Money.- Cool, collected, hard-earned, 
carefully budgeted, wisely spent, and working 
for its keep. 

How much of Hyderabad money belongs 
to each of these different categories ? 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
OF INDIA 

Mr. R. K. SllANMUKHAM ChETTY ON OBJECT 

OF Bill 

In the Constituent Assembly of India 
(Legislative), the Hon’ble Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, Finance Minister, on November *20 
moved that the Bill to establish the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India be referred to 
a Select Committee’" with instructions to re- 
port on the opening day of the next session 
of the Assembly. 

The object of the Bill, he said, “is to supple- 
ment existing facilities available for the supply 
of immediate and long-term capital to indus- 
try.“ 

He stressed the importance of the measure 
to the national well-being, and felt that it 
was overdue. 

The Finance Minister said : — 

The question of establishing an Industrial 
Bank or Corporatipn for supplying medium 

The Select Committee has since met and has made 
sumc minor alterations. The BUI has since been passed. 


srs 

and long-term financial requirements of Indian 
industries has exercised public opinion iil this 
country for several years past. 

The Indian Industrial Commission (1916-18) 
had recommended the appointment of an 
expert committee to examine the possibilities 
of establishing industrial Banks in India and 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
(1929-31) had recommended the fonnation 
of Provincial Industrial Corporations and an 
All-India Industrial Corporation. 

Industrialisation 

The attention of the public has again been 
drawn to the question since the beginning 
of 1945 in connection with the schemes for- 
mulated by the Government of India for the 
post-war industrialisation of the country 
In the Statement on Industrial policy issued 
by the Government of India, on April 21, 
1945, with reference to their plans for the 
future industrial development of the country, 
the Government states that the question of 
the promotion of an Industrial Investment 
Corporation or similar institution was under 
examination. 

Subseiiuently, in the General Purposes 
Sub-Committee appointed by the Planning 
and Development Department, it was decided 
that the subject should be exanuned by the 
Finance Department in* consultation with 
the Reserve Bank of India. In implementa- 
tion of this decision, a Bill was prepared by 
the Reserve Bank for tlic establishment of an 
Industrial Finance Corporation to provide 
medium and long-term credit to industrial 
enterprises m British India, where recourse 
to commercial banks or capital issues channels 
is considered inappropriate. 

Sir Archibald Rowlands intended to intro- 
duce it in the Assembly in the Budget Session 
of 1946, but could not do so owing to crowded 
legislative programme. It was introduced in 
the Autumn Session of 1946, but could not 
be proceeded with both on account of pressure 
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of legislative business and the impending 
constitutional changes. 

New Significance 

With the inauguration of the independent 
Dominion of India and our anxiety to go 
ahead full-speed with the industrial develop- 
mci^t of the country, the setting up of an 
Industrial Finance Corporation has acquired 
a new significance and urgency which is further 
accentuated by the recent unfortunate occur- 
rences, which have dislocated ccnomic life in 
certain parts of the coimtry. 

The financial requirements of industries 
may be generally classed under two heads, 
ms., block capital and working capital. Block 
capital is required by industries to finance 
fixed assets such as land, buildings, machi- 
nery and other appliances of a more or less 
permanent character, while working capital 
is required for the purchase and working 
up of raw materials into financial production 
for stores, for expenses incidental to the 
marketing of products, for day-to-day re- 
quirements, etc. A part of the working 
capital is also of a permanent nature. 

Generally, in industries, the stock of raw, 
manufactured or semi-manufactured materials 
never falls below a certain minimum and 
the capital required for holding these is more 
or less of the nature of pehnanent capital. 
Any working capital over this minimum falls 
in the category of short term finance. It is 
also possible to distinguish, in some cases, 
capital requirements of a semi-permanent 
type which may be classed as medium term 
requirements of industry. 

According to orthodox British practice, 
commercial banks do not supply the capital 
required for financing fixed assets which is 
obtained by industries in Great Britain by 
public or private subscription. As a rule, 
the banks there would be prepared to furnish 
the capital required to finance only the float- 
ing assets against the security of stock or cither 


liquid assets after the industry concerned has 
established itself in sound position. 

On the European Continent, however, and 
particularly in Germany, Italy and Belgium 
and in the United States the banks generally, 
used to engage in ‘ mixed ’ bankings (combin- 
ing short-term with long-term industrial 
financing) until the great economic depression 
of 1929-88,* which demonstrated the draw- 
backs and disadvantages of the mixed system. 

As a result of the experience gained during 
the years of the economic depression it has 
been generally agreed that long-term indus- 
trial finance should be eschewed by banks. 
Apart from the ‘ mixed * type of banks, 
which have declined since the depression 
special industrial banks were established in 
some of the European countries.* 

In France, there were the “ Banques d’ 
Affaires,*’ which specialised in the issue of 
securities and in the dotation of industrial 
and financial undertakings. In Finland, an 
industrial mortgage Bank was fioated in 1924, 
with capital supplied mostly by the joint 
stock banks, to meet the long-term require- 
ments of industry. 

The National Hungarian Industrial Mort- 
gage Institute, Ltd., was founded in 1928 
for granting amortisation loans to industry, 
the Treasury contributing 80 per cent, of the 
capital and the National Union of Manufac- 
tures the remainder. A Provincial Mort- 
gage bank was established in Saxony in 1925 
to provide credit to industry, trade and handi- 
crafts. It worked as aif annex of the Bank 
of Saxony which was an institution wholly 
owned by the State. 

In Poland, the Economic Bank was brought 
into existence in 1926 which was empowered, 
among other things, to make industrial loans. 
The capital of this Bank was subsequently 
acquired by the State. 

Industrial Banks 

After the great economic depression, the 
Reconstruction Finance . Corporation was 
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created in the United States with the object 
of extending financial assistance to agriculture, 
commerce and industry, the activities of the 
Corporation were considerably extended dur- 
ing the war to enable it to aid the defence 
programme. 

The most recent additions to the list of 
industrial banks are those incorporated in 
the British Empire. In Great Britain, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in 
January, 1045, the formation of two Finance 
Corporations, namely, the Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry, Ltd., and the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation, Ltd., 
The purpose of the former company, in brief 
is to provide finance for industrial business 
with a view to their quick rehabilitation and 
development in the national interests, and 
that of the latter to supply medium and 
long-term capital to the small and medium 
sized business of the country. 

In Canada, an Industrial Development 
Bank has been brought into existence as a 
subsidiary to the Bank of Canada to ensure 
adequate credit to industrial enterprises which 
may reasonably be expected to prove suc- 
cessful ; and in Australia, a separate Indus, 
trial Finance Department has been created 
in the Commonwealth Bank to assist in the 
establishment and development of industrial 
undertaking. ' 

The question of eatablishing separate cor- 
porations in India to 'supplement available 
facilities for financing industries was exhaust- 
ively studied by the Indian Central Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee and the various Pro- 
vincial Committees. After reviewing the 
facilities availably in the capital market and 
the working of the “ State Aid to Industry, ” 
Acts and certain finance Corporations estab- 
lished by Provincial Governments, the Central 
Committee recommended the formation of a 
Provincial Industrial Corporation in each 
province. At the same time, they stated that 
they did not rule out the possibility of the 


formation of an All-India Industrial Cor- 
poration at the Centre for the purposes of 
meeting the requirements of Industries which 
may fall within the scope of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

In view of the recent constitutional deve- 
lopments the scope of an All- India Corpora- 
tion is greater now than was envisaged in 
1931 by the Banking Committee. The Bill, 
which is now before the House, however, is 
not intended to meet the requirements of 
basic and nationalised industries but only 
to provide finance to meet the long-term 
needs of private industry. 

Main Provlsions 

I shall now explain briefly the main provi- 
sions of the Bill which, as I have stated, was 
introduced by the previous Government. Be- 
sides the drafting changes necessitated by the 
new constitutional position, it needs in my opinion 
certain minor modifications, but thes€f can be 
dealt with in the Select Committee and it wiU 
be enough if I merely indicate them when refer- 
ring to the particular provisions. 

It is proposed in Clause 4 of the Bill that the 
capital of the Corporation shall be Rs. 5 crores, 
divided into 2,000 shares of Rs. 25,000 each 
fully paid up. Of these, the Government and 
the Reserve Bank will each take up 400 shares 
and the balance of 1,200 shares will be offered 
to schedule banks, insurance companies, invest- 
ment trusts and the other like financial institu- 
tions on the lines indicated in sub-clause (4) of 
Clause 4. 

In the present circumstances in India, it 
appears that an institution controlled by 
Government, the Reserve Bank and institutional 
investors will have the best chances of success. 

Sub-Clause (6) of 'Clause 4 restricts the trans- 
ferability of shares to the Central Government, 
the Reserve Bank, scheduled banks, insurance 
companies, investment trusts and the other like 
financial, institution. Clause 5 provides for a. 
guarantee by Government of dividend on shares 
not exceeding 2) per eent. I think this claus e 
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is not happily worded. The guarantee must 
be for a fixed rate and it will be best to leave 
the rate to be notified, at the time of issue of 
shares, by Government, who will naturally fix 
it at a reasonably low level. 

I next c*ome to Clauses 6 and 7 dealing with 
man igenient. The general superintendence and 
direction of the affairs of the Corporation 1ms 
been entrusted to a Board of 11 Directors of 
whom two will be nominated by the Central 
Government. Three will be nominated by 
the Central Board of the Beserve Bank, one will 
be a Managing Director appointed by the Central 
Government after consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Board ; three will be elected 
by banks who are shareholders of the Corpora- 
tion, and the remaining two ^\lll be elected by 
the insurance companies, investment trusts and 
other shareholders. 

The first Managing Director will be appointeil 
by the^ Central (iovernment after taking pito 
consideration the recommendation of the Re- 
serve Bank. The constutition of the first Board 
of Directors and the terms of office of the various 
classes of Directors are prescribed by Clause 7. 

Clause H lays down an obligation on the 
Corporation to start four offices at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. Offices may be 
established at other places with the sanction of 
the Government. 

Clause 18 is an important clause dealing with 
the Corporation’s borrowing powers. It is provided 
that the Corporation may issue and sell bonds 
and debentures not exceeding four times the 
amount of the share capital. This limit seems 
to me to be inadequate and I propose to suggest 
that it be raised to five times the aggregate 
amount of share capital and reserve fund. The 
principal and interest in respect of bonds and 
debentures is guaranteed by the (’entral Govern-' 
meiit, the latter at a rat^ not higher than 2^ per 
cent. 

Fixation of such a limit under the law seems 
to me inappropriate and I would suggest that the 
rate should be fixed by the Government at the 


time the bonds and debentures arc issued 
The Corporation is authorised under Clause 14 
to receive fixed deposits for periods of not less 
than 10 years, provided the total amount of 
such deposits does not exceed Rs. 10 crores. 

Business of Corporation 

The business of the Corporation is defined by 
Clause 15. The Corporation is authorised to 
grant secured loans to industrial concerns 
payable within a maximum period of 25 years. 
It may guarantee loans raised in the market by 
industrial concerns for an agreed rate of com- 
mission. It has also the powers to underwrite 
the issue of stock, bonds and debentures and of 
retaining, as part of its assets, such stock, bonds 
or <lebcntures as it may have to take up in ful- 
filment of ‘its underwriting obligations, but is 
is required to dispose of any such stock, bonds 
and debentures within a period of seven years. 

Clause 1(> limits the maximum amount of 
accommodation it can grant to any single boro- 
rower, by way of loan, a guara tee-undertaking 
or underwriting agreement m the aggregate to 
10 per cent, of its share capital. 

In terms of Clause 10 of the Bill, in case of 
industrial concerns requiring loans m foreign 
currenc) , the Corporation is authorised with the 
previous sanction of the Government to borrow 
such funds througfi the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development or other- 
wi.se. 

Under clause 21, the Corporation is empower- 
ed to recall loans within the agreed period under 
the circumstances defined in it. In view of its 
special position the Corporation n* proposed to 
be given, under Clause 22, certain privileges in 

the matter of endorsement of claims. 

« 

In the event of a default by the borrower, 
the Corporation may, after due notice to the 
borrower, apply to the Court for attachment of 
pr<^;>erty of the industrial concern, and the 
Court shall pass without delay an ad interim 
order attaching so much of the property of the 
industrial concern as would realise an amount 
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equivalent to the outstanding liabilities of the 
industrial concern to the Corporation together 
with the costs of the proceedings. 

Reserve Fund 

Clause 24 requires the Corporation to establish 
a reserve fund out of profits. «5o long as the 
reserve fund is less than the share capital, and 
so long as any amount is due to the Government 
under a guarantee given by them under clause 5 
or Clause 18, the rate of dividend on shares shall 
not exceed the rate guaranteed by Govemnent. 
When the reserve fund ( (luals or exceeds the 
share capital, the rate of dividend may be raised 
to a maximum of five per cent, ami the balance 
of profits shall be transferred to the Central 
Government. 

Clauses 25 and 27 prescribe the period within 
which the annual general meeting must be held 
after the close of the financial year of the Cor- 
poration and prescribe the returns to be sent to 
Government, the Reserve Bank and other share- 
holders. These clauses are on the usual lines 
and call for no special comments. The next clause 
28 provides that the Corporation shall not be 
wound up without the sanction of Govern- 
ment. 

The only other clause which requires an 
explanation is Clause 31, which exempts the 
Corporation from income tax and super tax. The 
clause is a logical sec^uence to Clause 24, which 
provides that the balance of profits, after ap- 
propriations specified therein, shall be transferred 
to the Central Government. 

The object of the Bill is to supplement existing 
facilities available for the supply of medium 
and long-term capital to industry. Having 
regard to the inadequacy of the existing facili- 
ties in India in this regard and the necessity 
of rapid industrialisation to raise the standard 
of living, the importance of the present measure 
to the national w^ell being of .the country needs 
no emphasis. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKS IN INDIA 
Mr. V. L. Mehta’s View 

The fact that the Reserve Bank permitted 


the Bombay Muslim Co-operative Bank to join 
the banking and clearing house spoke for the 
progress of that commercial institution, observed 
Mr. V. L. Mehta, Minister for Finance, Co-opera- 
tion and Village Industries. 

Throughout the world there were nearly 

20.000 Co-operative Banks and India possesses 

8.000 such banks, he said. 

Co-opertive Banks, should receive further 
impetus from Hindus and Muslims as they 
would be helpful in removing the eommunal 
virua which had begun to find its way into this 
field.as well. 

Mr. Morarji R. Desai, who also addressed 
the gathering, said successful running of co- 
opertive banks such as the Muslim Co-operative 
Bank would only raateriahsp if Ilindub as well as 
Muslims jointly enterecl the co-operative move- 
ment. No communal co-operative banks should 
be countenanced. Only on this line could 
communalism be eradicated from all spheres of 
life he added. , 

STERLING RATE NOT TO BE ALTERED 

Sir S. Cripps’s statement in the Commons 

ON Franc Devaluation, 26 January, 1948. 

Sir Stafford Cnpps said 

“ When M. Rene Mayer came to London 
10 days ago he informed me of the intentions 
of tlie Ff^nch Government and the method that 
they were considering to adjust the exchange 
value of the franc. He stated that no decision 
had been arrived at by the French Government 
but that they would be giving their executive 
director on the International Monetary Fund 
instructions on the following Monday to lay 
whatever proposals they finally decided upon 
before the board of the fund. The method of 
which he then gave me details was that which 
has now been adopted by the French Govern- 
ment. 

Application to Fund 

“ At those interviews with M, Mayer I em- 
phasized that we were entirely in sympathy with 
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the main objective which the French Government 
had in view, which was to arrive at a realistic 
value between the franc and the dollar. We 
stated that we were prepared to support that 
objective at the fund, but that we were not in 
agreement with the method that they proposed 
to adopt. 

“ We had long and most friendly discussions 
on this matter, and though wc were neither of 
us able to convince the other, we parted with a 
full understanding of each other’s point of 
view. I then told M. Mayer that we should, 
of course, be obliged to put forward our own 
view at the fund, failing any measure of agree- 
ment with the French, and that position he 
fully understood. 

“ The French proposals were duly placed 
before the fund a week ago and the same 
arguments were there deployed on both sides 
as had been used in London. 

• “ The House will have it in mind that under 
the provisions of the Bretton Woods Agreement, 
of which both ourselves and the French were 
.signatories, members are required to obtain 
the approval of the fund for a change in the par 
value of their currencies and also undertake 
not to engage in multiple c^irrency practices 
except as authorized by the fund. 

SuQOESTIONS TO FrANCE 

“ Frpm indications as to the course of dis- 
cussions on the matter by the fund in Washing- 
ton we formed the view that approval was most 
unlikely to be given unless the French were 
prepared to consider some modification in their 
method, and we were most anxious to avoid 
a situation in which the French application 
should be disapproved by the fund. 

“ We therefore told the French Government 
that if they found it possible to accept a straight 
devaluation of the franc, without the system 
of a free market, we would do all we could to 
help them by immediate discussions for expcin- 
sion of trade between the franc and sterling 
areas on that basis. The French Government, 


however, concluded that straight devaluation 
was, for a number of reasons, impracticable for 
them. 

“ As a next step we said that we would still 
agree to work immediately for an expansion of 
trade and for provision of additional important 
supplies for the French economy if they could* 
accept a suggestion which we understood has 
been made to them in Washington -that the 
free market should not apply to the rate for 
commercial transactions but should be limited 
to financial transactions such as the repatria- 
tion of French capital held abroad. 

“ The French found themselves unable, for 
the requirements of their own economic position 
to depart from their original method. 

The Paris Talks 

“ As His Majesty’s Government were con- 
cerned for the possible cHect on Western Euro- 
pean economic and political co-operation and 
stability that might be brought about by the 
proposal by the French, I flew to Pans on Friday 
morning for further conversations with the 
French Government. I repeated to them that 
we were anxious to help in every way and that 
we regarded agreement on this matter at the 
fund as of the utmost importance. 

“ I urged them to consider once again the 
limitation of the free market such as I have 
already described. They repeated their objec- 
tions. I then made another proposal to them 
about which I understand there has been some 
confusion in Washington. 

“ The French Gk)vemment assured me 
throughout that the method they were adopting 
was of a transitory nature. They maintained 
their adherence to the objective of an exchange 
system based on a fixed single rate, as indeed is 
made plain by theif public statements. 1 pro- 
posed to them, therefore, that they should seek 
the approval of the fund for the method they 
had preferred, but that this method should be 
limited to a period of three months and that it 
could only be continued beyond the three months 
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if, as a result of the experience gained during 
its working, the fund was able to approve its 
continuance. 

Friendly discussion 

“ In making this proposal I in no way modified 
my objection to the principle of the method the 
French were proposing. Nor could I, of course, 
assume that the fund would necessarily approve 
its application even for this limited period. 
But as it was to be a transitory arrangement 
and as one of the chief difficulties in discussion 
was that we and the French took differing views 
about the effect of this method on existing 
exchange systems in operation, I thought it 
might be practicable for both Governments to 
make it plain to the fund that they had in mind 
only an experimental treatment of the problem 
strictly limited in time. 

“ Our discussions were again on the most 
friendly basis. M. Schuman, M. Bidaiilt, and 
M. Mayer all took part in these talks together 
with their expert advisers. We were, however, 
unable to convince them that it was possible 
for them to make the adjustments of their plan 
that would enable us to support their case at the 
fund as we desired to do. 

“ The French Government have as their chief 
objective the stabilization of the French economy. 
Their fiscal and budgetary measures were 
the first step in this programme. Their next 
step was to adjust the rate of exchange in 
order to take into account the rise of prices in 
France. They regarded it as impracticable 
at this stage in the evolution of their economic 
programme to determine a new and fixed rate 
which would be appropriate. Therefore, in 
their judgment, it was necessary that, for a 
transitory period, part of the convertible cur- 
rencies, coming to France should find its level 
through the operation of a free market. 

“ They came to the conclusion that if they 
adopted any of our suggestions they would be 
unable to achieve in full measure the results for 
which they hoped from their present arrange- 
ment. 


“ Although all of us agreed on the extreme 
importance of working towards a closer eco- 
nomic integration of western Europe, the judg- 
ment of the two sides on the effect that the 
French action was likely to have differed. 
We held the view that the particular methods 
which they were projiosing were of less decisive 
value for them than they considered, and that 
the adverse effects on the relation between the 
franc and other European currencies which were 
likely to ensure from their action were greater 
than they estimated. In the result, they decid- 
ed to adopt the method in the form which 
M. Mayer had first explained to me, in spite of 
the disapproval which they were conscious would 
be registered by the International Monetary 
Fund. 

Twofold Policy 

“ We regard this result as unfortunate, but 
nevertheless we are as anxious as are the French 
Government that this difference of opinion 
should have no adverse effect on our general 
relations and co-operation, or in any way milit- 
ate against our coming together for the purposes 
announced by the Foreign Secretary on Thurs- 
day last, to which I found the warmest response 
among all members of the French Government 
whom I met. ” 

“ Our policy will be two-fold — to give any 
help we can to assist the French Government in 
reaching their objective of a fixed uniform rate 
at as early a date as possible, and at the same 
time to take such measures as may prove neces- 
sary in the interval to limit the repercussions 
on our own currency and the many other cur- 
rencies in which we are closely interested. 

“ I therefore left in Paris some technical 
staff who will, I hope, be able to work out in 
full consultation with the French Government 
the measures of precaution which we must be 
prepared to take here. 

“ I need not point out to the House that this is 
a matter in which we bear responsibility to the 
whole of the sterling area — (cheers) — and to all 
those Qthers who are trading on tHe basis of 
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sterling, and we must therefore maintain our 
freedom to take any action which may be found 
necessary. 

Desire to co-oi*EaATE 

“ I'he new free market for dollars and escudos 
m Paris will be quite different from the free 
exchange markets before the war. The market 
will be organized through ttie authorised banks 
in Pans and. will he accessible only to residents 
in French territory who wish to buy dollars or 
escudos for approved purposes. It is not 
intended to give facilities for the flight of capital 
for currency speculation or 'for arbitrage be- 
tween one currency and another. 

“ We are certain the French Government 
intend to take all possible action to prevent any 
direct effect of their plans on the relation of 
sterling to other currencies, and we do not con- 
template taking any action to alter the rate of 
sterling in relation to other currencies, as we do 
not believe that this will be rendered necessary 
or advisable. 

“ In any action that we are compelled to take 
we shall, of course, exercise the greatest care not 
to add to the difficulties of our French friends 
more than might prove absolutely inevitable, 

“ I wish to emphasize very firmly on behalf 
of his Majesty’s Government that this difference 
of view will not have any effect whatsoever on 
our sincere and earnest desire t(^ co-operate with 
the Government of France to the fullest extent 
in the economic as well as in the political field. 

Steps prepared 

Sir John Anderson (Scottish Universities, 
Nat.) asked whether the Chancellor could assure 
the House that he and his ad\ isers had been able 
to work out the mteriiatioiuil implications of 
the French decision, and that all practical 
measures would he adopted without delay to 
minimize repercussions on other unconvertible 
European currencies. 

Sir S. Cripps. — Yes, Sir. I can give the 
assurance that wc have gone .into this matter 
very fully.- We have prepared all the necessary 


steps, I hope, and we are in consultation wdth 
the French Government to-day as to how best 
they can be applied.” 

Mr. Dalton (Bishop Auckland, i«ab.) — May 
I ask the (’hancellor whether he will instruct 
our representative on the International Mone- 
tary Fund to keep closely in touch with the Unit- 
ed States representative and others to do every- 
thing possible to make sure that this is a purely 
transitory departure from fixed exchange rates ? 

Sir S. Cripps. -Yes, Sir. Wc have done our 
utmost along those lines, and I understand 
that the International Monetary Fund is still’ 
going to try to persuade the French to make it 
transitory and not permanent. 

Mr. W. Fletcher (Bury, C).-“Will there be 
an opportunity for, the House to discuss the 
various steps when they have been worked out ? 

Sib S. C’ripps. Measures of that sort have to 
he imposed without prior discussion if they are 
to be of any real value. 

Western Union 

Sir F. Sanderson (Ealing, E., C.)--Will the 
Chancellor reinforce foreign exchange control 
and give an assurance that he will take every 
step possible, no matter how drastic or far-reach- 
ing, to conserve tlie interests of the savings of 
our people ? ” 

Sir S. Cripps.- W e shall certainly do all we 
think necessary and desirable to preserve the 
strength of sterling. 

Mr. R. a. Butler (Saffron Walden, C). — 
Will the Chancellor give an, assurance that, 
besides the technical discussions on this matter 
which are taking place m Paris, the Govern- 
ment are pressing ahead with the talks and 
processes involved in setting up a Western Union, 
both political and economic ? 

Sir S. Cripps. — We certainly hope that this 
will not prevent in Rny way the going forward 
of these discussions. 

Colonel J. Hutchinson (Glasgow, Cen., C.) 
In view of the emphasi.s laid on the transitory 
nature of these proceedings, will the Chancellor 
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urge our representative on the International 
Monetary Fund to clear up e.xactly a similar 
system which has been in operation for months 
with Italy, which is doing great damage ? 

Sir S. Cripps said he understood that the 
International Monetary Fund was pressing Italy 
to discontinue. 

Mr. Mtkvrdo (Reading, Lah.) Will the 
Chancellor reconsider the decision, announced 
by Mr. Bevin last week, at least <partiall} to 
raise the ban on foreign travel ? 

Sir S. Cripps.— I hope this will not make 
that necessary. That was, as Mr. Revin said, 
subject to agri'cment with other specific countries 
and we hope we shall be able to come to an agree- 
ment with France. 

THE DEVALUED FRANC 

.\ftcr a week-end of troubled discussions in 
Paris, London, and Washington, the French 
Government went ahead with its proposals for 
devaluing the franc on the Ita’ian model. It 
is doing so, moreover, in face t)f the disapproval 
of the International Monetary Fund. The new 
rate for the dollar is to be 214.4 f., compared 
with the present rate of 119 and the 1945 rate 
of 50. That on sterling will be H64 f., which 
nominally preserves the existing relationship 
of 4.08 dollars to the £ 1. The proposal to 
establish a free market for gold has conic up 
before the French Parliament. 

The French Cabinet have held firm to the 
view first that the incentive of obtaining re- 
latively free disposition over their receipts of 
foreign currencies in the open market is an 
imperative necessity for French exporters, and 
secondly that only by allowing “ free ” rates of 
exchange for foreign currencies and gold amII 
French-owned holdings of gold and hard cur- 
rencies be enticed back from abroad or internal 
hoards. To the argument that the plan wilt 
undermine the system of controlled international 
exchanges and of international trade, based on 
Bretton Woods, and .set in train a process of 
competitive devalutaion of currencies they re- 


tort in effect, that the plan will on the contrary 
underpin that system by helping France to re- 
establish internal equilibrium. 

Italian Precedent 

The timing of the change, the particular 
method chosen, add the circumstances in which 
it has been pressed forward all combine to make 
the ultimate effects unpredictable. In Italy, 
where shortly after the devaluation of the lira 
in .lanuary, 1940, from 100 to 225 to the dollar, 
the Italian Government allowed an open market 
to bo organized in hard currencies, the free market 
value of the dollar was presently being quoted 
at twice the ofricial rate. Thus the exporter 
by selling 50 per cent, of bis receipts of hard 
foreign currencx on the open market was able 
to get an avcragi- return per dollar 40 per cent. 
larg(T than at the oilicial rati*. This additional 
devaluation, on top of the mcentive of being 
able to dispose of foreign exchange relativelv 
freely, gave a powerful stimulus— for a time— 
to Italian exports to hard -currency countries, 

Italian experience, however, is not necessarily 
a safe precedent. .Manx’ French exports of 
merchandise consist of luxuries and the tourist 
trallic has a big role in her invi.sible exports. 
The international sellers' market is already 
beginning to ('ontract, and the level of incomes 
of' foreign nationals is likely to be a much more 
critical factor for .such products in the coming 
months than jirices as such. Devaluation 
therefore, may still inflate the cost of imports— 
which Fnpicc needs for reconstruction pur- 
po.ses more than it may stimulate exports, 
with consequences to the upward spiral of 
internal prices and wages that cannot be fore- 
seen. In any case, as experience since 1945 
had demonstrated, devaluation itself is but one 
step towards economic rehabilitation. 

Meanwhile, the obvious danger is that the 
position of sterling will be weakened by leakage 
through the French exchange control into the’ 
free market. British objections to a free market 
in ordinary sterling are to be met to sonic extent 
bx banning dealings in the jKuind except at the 
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new ofRcial rate. But unless added restrictions 
are to be placed on transfers of sterling the in- 
surance thereby offered is likely to be small 
since the cross rate between the “ free ’* quota- 
tion of the dollar and the official quotation for 
sterling will represent an open inducement to 
all sorts of people to “ beat the controls.” 
There are suggestions that some Frenchmen 
are already beginning to have second thought 
on the value as well as the international pro- 
priety of a “ free ” gold market. The best 
hope is that experience will quickly reinforce 
these doubts and demonstrate that France 
stands to lose for more than she 'now hopes to 
gain by the new policy. 

STERLING AND THE FRANC 

So many nimours have provided so many 
oceasions for official flat denials of any intention 
to devalue the pound or otherwise tamper with 
the sterling exchange rate that the sequency 
has now become something of a formality. 
But the Chancellor added something when 
he went out of his way to record a considered 
official opinion that ” this will not be rendered 
necessary or advisable.” 

Naturally no prudent man would venture 
any forecast on what might or might not happen 
if these ” free ” markets become a universal 
habit outside the sterling and dollar areas, 
though logically nothing need happen except 
further restriction of the transferability of ster- 
ling between residents of different countries. 
But it is impossible to sujipose that limited free 
exchange markets in France, Italy, and Greece 
are in themselves enough to break sterling. It 
is likely enough that further tightening up of 
exchange regulations may be needed, so far 
as they affect French sterling, and that there 
will be loopholes which will result in this country 
acquiring a moderate additional amount of 
French francs instead of hard currencies. It is 
even likely that a free market in hard currencies 
in Paris, putting very possibly a substantial 
premium on the dollar against sterling in com- 
parison with the official rates, will diminish in 


respect of sterling in some parts of the world. 
All these things are highly inconvenient and 
imwelcome. They constitute the reasons which, 
along with the violation of the concept of the 
International Monetary Fund implicit in the 
French plan, prompted this country to oppose 
France’s proposal both with the Fund and in 
direct negotiation. But they are hardly of the 
order of magnitude which could spell danger to 
the exchange stability of sterling in a wider 
context. 

Since French sterling does not belong to the 
” transferable account ” area, no major change 
in exchange regulations seems likely to be 
imminent. The task in essence is to prevent 
any unauthorized use of French sterling, which 
might indirectly make possible the use of cheaply 
acquired sterling by the residents of hard- 
currency countries. Such unauthorized use 
might consists of anything ranging from re-sale 
of sterling-area goods by French importers down 
to plain fraud. No doubt the British and 
French controls will have to work fast and 
shrewdly to prevent circumvention of the regula- 
tions on a serious scale. But reasonable confi- 
dence in their success should not be misplaced. 
The real danger, if there is one, seems to lie in 
the uncertainty whether the habit can be pre-* 
vented from spreading to other European 
countries. Sterling, after all, will remain ex- 
posed to danger by the actions of other countries 
unless and until, through an improvement in 
the balance of payments and a suppression of 
internal inflation, assisted by whatever Marshall 
aid may be forthcoming ; it can stand fairly on 
its. own feet. 

Gold shares up, gilt-edged down 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ unequivocal statement 
was not available until after dealings had ende4 
in stock markets. It may be hoped that thB 
statement will correct some of the exaggerated 
apprehensions which found expression in pricea 
and which incidentally the past few days* coin* 
ings and goings have done not a little to foster. 
There is no reason to doubt either the sincerity 
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or the solid basis of the Chancellor’s belief that a 
change in the exchange value of sterling will not 
“ be rendered necessary or advisable ” by the 
French devaluation or the setting up of a free 
gold market in Paris. 

According to messages from the Continent 
tiie French decision did not greatly influence 
dealing on the Brussels Bourse, and the reaction 
in Paris itself was said to have failed to come up 
to expections ; the “ black market ” rates for 
gold there were marked down. Yet in London 
markets, which in December, 1945 took the then 
bigger though strightforward dcvalution of the 
franc in their stride with scarcely a ripple in 
prices, the effects were immediate, substantial 
and cumulative. At the one extreme gild- 
edged were flat — the new Transport Stock was 
marked down to 96— and finished very little 
above the bottom, after a fairly big turnover. 
At the other extreme gold shares scored rises 
of up to 6 s. and closed a best under active 
bidding, particularly for the low-grade mines. 
Between these extremes industrial ordinary 
shares, international stocks, and commodity 
shares were all firm, but business here was held 
in check first by uncertainty about the possible 
effects of French competition on United King- 
dome profit margins and secondly by the prospect 
that Sir Stafford Cripps would be persuaded to 
make assurance doubly sure that the coming 
Budget would help safeguard confidence in the 
intrinsic value of the pound. 

THE FREE FRANC 
Feench Peemiee’s Assueance 
Mitigating the Disturbances 
At the meeting of the National Assembly, 
the Prime Minister, M. Schuman, made a state- 
ment on the financial decisions taken explaining 
why the Government had found it necessary to 
set aside the recommendation of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the friendly appeals 
of the British Government that no free market 
should be instituted for franc exchanges against 
dollars and escudos (Portuguese). He insisted 
8 


on the desire of the French Government to 
continue its collaboration with the Fund and 
said that France would pay heed to the sugges- 
tions made for mitigating any disturbances 
which the free market in the franc might cause. 
He also spoke in warm terms of his conversa- 
tions with Sir Stafford Cripps, and renewed 
the assurances given to the British Chancellor 
that the French Government would concert 
with British measures to control dealings in 
sterling. 

Maintaining Exports 

Mr. Schuman first explained why a free rate 
had become necessary. A simple devaluation 
would not have sufficed to maintain exports. 
It was impossible to determine a new rate satis- 
factorily and, had one been fixed, it would have 
convinced nobody. Secondly, Frenchmen had 
large gold hoardings in the country and abroad 
(a circumstance peculiar to France) and it was 
necessary to bring these out of their hidings. 
A free market seemed to offer the only solution. 
Its advantages appeared greatly to outweigh 
its inconveniences. 

M. Schuman replied to those who feared the 
repercussions on internal prices by recalling that 
the devaluation merely recognized the deprecia- 
tion in the franc’s purchasing power ; and that 
imports represented only 10 per cent, of the 
national revenue. He added that wheat and 
coal prices would not be increased. 

Turning to international aspects, M. Schuman 
said that informal conversations with officials 
of the International Monetary Fund began in 
September ; the Government’s intentions to 
set up a free market in certain currency dealing 
were then announced. The French Govern- 
ment believed that Article 14 of the Fund’s 
statutes concerning special rights for the transi- 
tional post-war period for countries that had been 
occupied by the enemy covered the measures 
contemplated. 

M. Schuman declared that in his visit to Paris 
Sir Stafford Cripps had argued that the French 
proposals might harm western European co- 
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operation and the recovery programme. The 
French Government had t)ffered to adopt sug- 
gestions for strengthening control over sterling 
dealings^ but this had not satisfied the British. 

Italian I^ecf.oent 

The French Government Iiad felt that it could 
not allow the “ uncertain disadvantages ” to 
Britain to outweigh the certain damage whi^h 
the abandonment of the free rate would involve 
for France. 

M, Schuman, in conclusion, asserted that the 
French Government believed that its decision, 
far from creating any disturbance in interna- 
tional trade, would help to foster it, and that. 
“ if any unfavourable repercussions were to 
arise in the immediate future, we would be 
ready to examine them with our neighbours and 
take, in agreement with them and thq. Fund, 
such measures as were necessar}% in the general 
interest, to avert them.” 

The new measures have received no rousing 
welcome. Approval is generally accompanied 
by apprehension. Several independent obser- 
vers have hinted that the gapie may not be worth 
the candle- the candle being represented by 
Anglo-French dilfcrences and French disregard 
for the Bretton ^Voods agreement. 

AMERICAN FEDERAL RESERVE 
POLICY 

Gone are the days when the raising of Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates m the United States 
would have been accepted as a signal for an ad- 
vance of Bank rate in U.K. Bank rate is now 
fixed primarily with a view Ui internal conditions; 
its place in the structure of interest rates has 
long since been subordinated to the rate of all 
rates, the yield on long-dated gilt-edged securi- 
ties and ” open market operations ” have lar- 
gely usurped changes in Bank rate as the chief 
instrument of credit control. None the less, 
the rescue, as it were, of a once -familiar instru- 
ment from desuetude is itself something of an 
event. 

The present advance from i per cent, to IJ 


per cent, is the first general advance in the regu- 
lar rediscount rates of the Federal Reserve 
banks since the war. A special J per cent, 
discount rate was allowed during the war on 
advances secured by short-term Government 
securities. This was withdrawn in 1946 and the 
regular 1 per cent, rate made applicable to such 
advances. The declared object of the present 
advance is to discourage member banks from 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve banks 
against short-term Government bonds. United 
States policy, faces the famihur dilemma of 
how to check an expansion of credit without 
permitting a rise in the long-term rate of interest 
on Government borrow ing.s. As a step in the 
resolving of the dilemma the Federal Reserve 
authordies during the past 18 months have been 
attempting to narrow the disparity between 
short-and long-term rates b> allowing a gradual 
rise in the former. Not unnaturally the effect 
has been to provide an mdnccment to banks to 
increase their holdings of short-term Govern- 
ment bonds in orde r to take advantage of the 
improvement in yields. The Tr«iasury mean- 
while has continued the {lolicy of supporting 
bond prices in tin* open market at levels that 
would maintam the long-term rate of interest 
at per cent. Latterly this policy has only 
been possible at the cost of increasingly heavy 
purchases of long-term Ciovernment securities. 
These jiurehases h.ive been more than offset so 
far by the .sale or redemption of sliort-dated se- 
curities. But this can hardly be expected to 
continue indctinitely ; already indeed, the autho- 
rities had to lower their pr ees slightly m 
order to avoid adding to bank funds available 
for investiiient. The present -advance in redis- 
count rate.’*, which was forecast by Mr. Eccles 
chairman <;f the Federal Reserve Board, in a 
statement before the turn of the year, is perhaps 
only a small move in a much broader-based 
programme for restricting credit expansion. 
But its results will be watched with interest 
outside as well as inside the United States as a 
test of the effectiveness of an old weaix>u in 
new conditions. 
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U. S. BOND MARKET POLICY 

A long article on the problem of combating 
inflation contained in the January letter of the 
National City Bank of New York examines the 
basis of present American credit policy in the 
light of the recent lowering of the official pegs 
of United States Treasury Bonds. 

American policy, as the recent testimony of 
the Treasury and the various Federal Reserve 
authorities phi inly recognized, faces the familiar 
dilemma of how to check expansion of credit 
without permitting a rise in the rate of interest 
on Government borrowings. Though a large 
rise in short-term rates has been permitted, 
the fall in bond prices has been cliecked by official 
support, and, though the support prices have 
been slightly reduced, the principle of keeping 
the rate for long-term dated stocks down to 
per cent, has not so far been abandoned. 
The 2J per cent. Victory Bonds, 1967-72, are 
pegged at lOOj (compared with a price of 108 
four months ago), the per cent., 1059-02, at 
100, and the 1^ per cent., 1950, at lOOj. The 
National City letter feels that it may be possible 
to hold these pegs during the first quarter of 
1948 without inflating credit thereby, since 
there will be a heavy compensating surplus of 
revenue which will be used for debt retirement. 
But this “ can hardly be expected to continue 
indefinitely.” Maintenance of the pegs there- 
after is held likely to lead to “ an enlargement 
of total Federal Reserve Credit m use, with 
inflationary results.” The question whether 
the pegs will in the event be maintained is there- 
fore, very naturally, left open. 

The letter expects that what has happened 
already in the monetary sphere will do mueh 
more to constrain inflation in 1948 than people 
generally realize. The enthusiasm of business 
for the less urgent type of capital expenditure 
is expected to be damped down considerably 
by the fall in bond prices, the rise in short-term 
intere.sts rates, the rise in indebtedness to the 
banks and the investing public, and the fall in 
business holdings of Government bonds, Blus^ 


trating these last two factors the returns for all 
corporations (other than banks and insurance 
companies) for June 80 last show a fall in Govern- 
ment security holdings from $ 22,400m. in mid- 
1945 to $13, 000m. in mid-1947, while corpora- 
tions* issues of bonds and notes for new money 
in 1947 totalled about $8, 800m. compared 
with only $ 2,100ra. in 1946 and $600m. in 1945 
But even so the letter is doubtful whether, in 
the absence of further anti-inflationary measures 
in the fiscal and ‘monetary fields, the U.S.’ 
economy can meet the prospective demands of 
consumption, domestic investment, and foreign 
aid without inflation persisting. 

INFLATION IN GREECE 

Fears of Economic Collapse 
Experts* Conference ' 

The head of the economic division of the 
American mission has expressed the fear that 
unless the present runaway inflation can be 
stopped Greece will collapse without the rebels 
having to fire another shot. The drachma 
reached the new low leVel of 235,000 to the 
gold pound. In the last few months the prices 
of almost all commodities and services have 
doubled. Wages, which a few weeks ago were 
brought into line with the rise in prices, are again 
dangerously lagging behind. None but the few 
profiteers can afford even a square meal. Beg- 
gars in greater numbers are appearing in the 
streets of Athens. 

Events since Christmas Eve, when the rebel 
“ Government ’* was proclaimed, have added 
to the feeling of insecurity in Greece. This 
uncertainty, coupled with the knowledge that 
the drachma has already ,been devalued three 
times since the liberation, has prompted more 
and more people immediately on receiving 
drachmas to change them into gold. Hence 
the recent precipitous rise in the price of the 
sovereign. Rents and more expensive articles 
are quoted in terms of sovereigns. American 
and Greek economic experts had a long confe- 
rence after which it was announced that the 
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Bank of Greece would sell sovereigns on a larger 
scale than hitherto. The price of a . sovereign 
has fallen 10 points as a result, but American 
economic experts have pointed out that, since 
the supply of sovereigns is limited, this inter- 
vention of the Bank can only be a temporary 
measure and prices can only be contained by 
the import of food-stuffs and other essential 
commodities. 

Too few goods 

The delay in the currival of these goods on a 
sufficiently large scale has been a contributory 
factor in the present crisis. There has been 
some criticism that the planning stage of the 
American aid programme has been too long. 
The Americans for their part with the compara- 
tively stable dollar in mind, find it difficult to 
understand the Greeks* lack of faith in their 
drachma and their trust only in gold. The 
half million refugees who have fled from the 
rebels into the towns are presenting almost an 
insuperable problem and are an economic dead- 
weight. Sufficient food and houses, of which 
there was already a shortage, cannot be found 
for them. What they would have produced 
had they been able to remain in their villages 
has been lost. Work on reconstruction is al- 
most at standstill because more and more 
American aid funds are needed for the refugees 
and to increase and maintain the armed forces 
in their fight against the rebels. Although 
the rebels have failed in their attempt to capture 
a town, for their “Government,” their work 
of destruction and terror may succeed. If they 
can drive the villagers to despair and starvation, 
and if present inflation continues, there may 


well be a psychological and economic collapse 
of the nation. 

PLENTY OF FOOD FOR ALL IN 
MOSCOW 

The wage-earners are gaining considerably 
from the new monetary regime. Bread and 
sugar are cheap and can he brought freely, 
meat and butter are plentiful, and all the foods 
which were formerly severely rationed or bought 
in the expensive market are now becoming more 
plentiful on the working man’s table. 

Without rationing, the peasant markets and 
co-operative shops were still tending to sell 
above State prices, but they were not finding 
customers and prices are inevitably coming 
down. In spite of the sacrifices of the reform — 
revaluation of cash and State bonds— in which 
nearly everybody is involved life for urban 
workers is unquestionably easier. The public 
imagination has been stirred by the boldness 
with which Stalin and Zhdanov liquidated the 
financial hangover of the war. Tlie Press 
declares that capitalist countries would not 
have the courage to do things on such a grand 
scale and suggests that the dominant note in 
many foreign comments is a rentier’s moan. 

CHINESE DOLLAR DEVALUED AGAIN 

The Chinese dollar was devalued again when 
the Central Bank increased the open market 
rate of both the United States dollar and sterl- 
ing. 

The new sterling rate is 408,000 Chinese dollars 
for buying and 418,000 for selling. The new 
buying rate for the United States dollar has 
been increased to 180,000 and the selling rate 
to 188,000. 
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STEPPING UP INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 
IN HYDERABAD STATE 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. V. Joshi, Minister for 
Commerce and Industries, is shortly convening 
a conference of industrialists, it is learnt, in order 
to consider plans to step up industrial production 
in the State in an organised manner. At the 
first conference, it is understood, broad details 
of the proposed scheme will be discussed with 
the representatives of key industries. A second 
conference, to be convened some time later will 
pertain to the cottage industries and other small 
industries. The third group, which is to be 
consulted, will consist of artisans. After these 
three conferences a sub-committee of these inte- 
rests will be formed to suggest methods to 
Improve the tone of industries in Hyderabad. 

DAIRY FARMS TO BE IMPROVED 

Nizam’s Government to give interest-free 
Loans 

To give an impetus to the milk industry of the 
State so that the general public in the city and 
districts should get unlimited quantities of un- 
adulterated and cheap milk, it is understood that 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government have decided 
to advance loans without interest to persons 
interested in opening Dairy Farms. 

According to the Rules framed in this con- 
nexion and approved by H.E.H, the Nizam, 
any person or persons who arc desirous of start- 
ing business in milk would be given a loan to the 
extent of Rs. 2S,000 in instalments. The first 
instalment will not exceed Rs. 10,000. The 
loan will be advanced to those who mortgage 
their immovable property worth one and half 
times the value of the actual loan. The period in 
whieh the loan is to be repayed will not exceed 
10 years. The Director of Veterinary Depart- 
ment will be responsible to collect instalments 
from the respective debtors. On failure to repay 
any instalment of the loan the Government 


Production 

would charge an interest not exceeding 6 per 
cent, per annum. 

Every debtor will be bound to supply the 
Government 15 lbs. of milk daily at the rate of 
4 lbs. a rupee or at the existing market rate on 
each sum of Rs. 1,000 obtained as a loan. On 
the refusal of the Government the respective 
debtors are at liberty to sell their milk anywhere. 

The Government has also taken the responsi- 
bility of breeding the dry cattle at concession 
rates and for this purpose Cattle Breeding 
Centres would be opened all over the State by the 
Veterinary Department. The Director of Vete- 
rinary Department will supervise all the Dairy 
Farms. 

THE H.C.C.C. LTD., AND PROMOTION 
OF CO-OPERATION 

contribution for the economic wei.fare 
OF the people 

The conversion of the H.C.C.C. into a Co- 
operative Apex body has given rise to much 
speculation and wishful thinking among the 
vested interests in the Dominions. They spared 
no pains to proclaim to the world outside that 
the authorities of the Government are deter- 
mined to wipe out the trading community 
from the Dominions by subjecting them to 
various statutory restrictions even in times of 
peace. This kind of mischievous propaganda 
serves no useful purpose except resulting in 
landing the middlemen into a weak position. 
The sane-thinking sections of the population 
who have been walching with interest the co- 
operative tinge given to the food organisation 
are convinced that the vested interests, as usual 
everywhere, are not inclined to help the Gov- 
ernment undertake ameliorative measures for 
the good of the teeming millions in the villages. 
The assurance given by H.E. the Prime Minister 
in his broadcast speech that as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, restrictions and controls 
would be progressively relaxed and removed 
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and more and more opportunities thrown open 
to private enterprise, would, it is hoped, clear the 
misunderstanding and dispel the fears of the 
trading community. 

India is predominantly an agricultural country 
with 7 lakhs of villages of which more than 21,000 
are scattered throughout the Nizam’s Domi- 
nions. While tlie total land under cultivation 
in India is about 209 million acres, the corres- 
ponding figure in Hyderabad is 2.0 crores of 
acres. In order to bring about rapid economic 
regeneration of the vast majority of people 
living in the rural areas, it has been agreed all 
the world over that development of co-operative 
institutions alone will relieve the agricultural 
countries of their present plight in food -stuffs 
and economic distress. 

Co-orERATiVE Planning Committee 

The Government of India bad appointed a 
Co-operative Planning Committee during Janu- 
ary 1945 to make .suitable recommendations for 
the promotion of co-operation in the country on 
modern methods. The report of the Com- 
mittee was since published and it envisages the 
possibility of reorganising the co-operative Credit 
Societies already existing. In the opinion of 
the Committee, these societies should serve as 
centres for the general improvement of their 
members and should have their aims to : 

1 . advance sufficient funds for crop raising ; 

2. work as agents to sell the produce to 
the nearest Co-operative Marketing Organisa- 
tion; 

8. supply the simple needs of the cultivator 
such as seeds, fertilisers, 'agricultural imple- 
ments and fodder; 

4. distribute goods like cloth, matches, 
kerosene, salt, etc; 

5. form a centre for keeping agricultural 
implements and machinery for joint use; and 

6. establish subsidiary occupations to pro- 
vide suitable employment to the villagers 
who are generally without employment for 
about 8 to 9 pionths in a year. 


ILC.C.C. Ltd. and Co-operation. 

^ It will be obvious from a dispassionate study 
of the working of the H.C.C.C. that the authori- 
ties concerned carefully considered the various 
reports pertaining to the promotion of co-opera- 
tive movement m food supplies on non-credit 
basis and evolved the best suited system to the 
existing conditions obtaining iii Hyderabad. 
The very idea of giving a co-operative turn to 
the food administration is a novel one which 
is not practised elsewhere in the country. For- 
tunately, the whole scheme was well arranged 
from the commencement of the Corporation 
and experience of its working for the la.st four 
years proved, beyond doubt, that it is a mar- 
vellous success and an achievement for which 
Hyderabad should feel proud. 

The establishment of Village Co-operative 
(*ram Banks on the willing participation of not 
less than 75 percent, cultivators of every village 
affiliated to the Taliiq Co-operative Development 
Unions which are eonuected with the H.C.C.C, 
the apex co-operativc institution in the Domi- 
nions, goes far enough to meet the requirements 
suggested in the recommendations of the Plan- 
ning Committee. Already about 18,500 village 
Gram Banks w’ere formed and very soon 
every one of the 21,000 villages in the Domi- 
nions would have such a useful body. The 
Taluq Development Unions are existing in 
every taluqs and they are managed by the 
Taluqa Corporation Officer appointed by the 
H.C.C.C. Ltd. 

Utiuty of these Banks and Unions 

The formation of these co-operative unions 
and grain bRnks working in close liason With 
the H.C.C.C. which is the apex institution com- 
pletes the pyramidal federal structure of the 
noii-crcdit co-operative organisation promising 
encouraging results m future. Although the 
activities of the H.C.C.C. and the Unions are 
confined for the present to supplies of food, it 
is envisaged, that they will undertake the task 
of supplying . manures, fertilise, improved 
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seeds, agricultural implements and also afford 
warehouse facilities for marketing agricultural 
produce which is of transcendental importance 
for the economic stability of the rural popula- 
tion, soon after the existing food crisis is over- 
come. Perhaps, the H.C.tM . corresponds to 
the Agricultural Credit Corporation the estab- 
lishment of which was recommended by (iadgil 
Committee, in matters of food supply to the 
people. The Unions novN in existence acquitted 
themselves very well indeed and had done credit- 
able work. They not ordy rendered valuable 
assistance to the H.C.C.C. in procuring large 
quantities of foodgrains but also in starting 
sales depots in the villages and arranging distri- 
bution of foodgrains on co-operative lines. 
Their business ran into several erores of rupees 
and the benefits accrued were equally shared b\ 
the members. 

Those unions aecpnred popularity by arrang- 
ing quick payment for foodgrains delivered 
at the Local Units Godowns and also as agents 
of the H.C.C.C. making open market purchases 
of grains. 

Contribution of H.C.C.C. for Economic 
Welfare 

This system has already given fruitful re.sults. 
The H.C.C.C. contributed for the economic 
welfare of the rural masses and its activities in 
the Dominions gave enlightenment to them. 
Formerly, the ryot used to suffer many hardships 
in the process of disposing his produce. He was 
mercilessly exploited by both the creditor and 
middlemen. With the advent of the H.C.C.C. 
tlie need for approaching them disappeared 
and the producer is now confident of securing 
a reasonable and fixed price for his produce which 
he was not getting before from the middleman. 
Tlie scheme is designed to work on co-operative 
lines and there is opportunity fo^ every one, 
be he a middleman or a cultivator, to participate 
in it and take utmost advantage of collective 
responsibility for the good of all. 

There is acute food shortage in the country. 
Import from abroad are likely to be curtailed 
and' the need for becoming self-sufficient in 
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food is great. The policy of progressive de- 
control adopted by the Government of India 
and provinces causes considerable alarm for the 
administrators who are responsible for feeding 
their people. In view of the difficulties facing 
the food front, it has been wisely decided by the 
Government of Hyderabad to continue the 
controls until a reserve of a quarter million tons 
of food grains is built up. It is therefore, in- 
cumbent on all people in the Dominions to co- 
operate with the Government and make avail- 
able all surplus gram to the authorities. 

Hyderabad is on the onward march of economic 
advancement. An ambitious programme of 
industrial and agricultural development for a 
period of fifteen years has been drawn costing 
about *250 erores of rupees. The future is full 
of promise and the time is not far off ^vhen we 
can see every one in the State gets his or her 
legitimate sliare in the economic prosperity and 
r(‘inains free from want for ever. That co- 
operation alone is best suited to raise the stand- 
ard of living among the rural population is 
realised bv the modem administrators and 
every possible effort is being made to give 
increasing facilities for the promotion of co- 
operation in the Dominions through the H.C.C.C. 
Ltd. 

Sweden, Denmark, .Japan, Italy and Germany 
are splendid examples where co-operation played 
a worthy role m uplifting the people. The 
H C. C. C. being the only non-credit co-operative 
institution in the country, working on non-profit 
basis for the benefit of the people is expected 
to fill the existing void in ministering to the 
needs of the agricultural population in the 
Dominions and become a useful limb of the 
future economic programme. 

DELHI INDUSTRIES CONFERENCE 
RESOLUTIONS 

Resolution No 1 

IMMEDIATE, SHOET-TEEM AND 
LONG-TERM OBJECTIVES. 

Moved by Mr. J. R. D. Tata and seconded by 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasan, Dewan of GwaUor» 
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I. This Conference views with grave concern 
the continued decline in industrial production 
which has occurred during the last two years. 

II. This Conference is of the view that the 
present inability of Industry to produce to its 
installed capacity and to expand as planned is 
mainly due to 

(flf) inadequate transport to meet present 
needs, 

(6) unsatisfactory relations between manage- 
ment and labour, 

(c) shortage of raw materials and defects 
in their procurement and distribution, 

(d) diiriculty in obtaining capital goods and 
constructional materials to instal them, 

(e) supply and exchange limitations on the 
import of the full requirements of industry, and 

(j) paucity of technical personnel. 

This Conference recommends the following 
immediate measures 

(1) Transport: 

{a) The increase in the movement of coal 
by four million tons per annum over the existing 
level of 25 to 26 million tons per annum to enable 
existing requirements to be met. Eor tnis 
purpose, the fullest use should be made of jiresent 
wagon availability, and every effort should be 
made to increase wagon availability and other 
railway facilities. 

{b) The assessment of the transport required 
for the movement of finished goods and raw-mate- 
rials necessary for full production : and arrange- 
ments to secure such transport through a reduc- 
tion of less essential movement, whether of 
goods or passengers. 

(e) An examination of all possibilities of 
increasing total goods traffic such as rationali- 
sation of line, power and Wagon capacity, and 
fullest use of present resources. 

(d) The fullest utilisation of road, river, 
sea and air transport, 

,(2) Raw Materials : 

{a) Special assistance for increased produc- 
tion in India of industrial raw materials like steel, 


cement, caustic soda and other chemicals, metals 
etc. 

(5) The increase of imports of essential raw 
materials in short supply, like steel, non-ferrous 
metals, caustic soda and other chemicals etc. 

(c) Foreign exchange difficulties should be 
overcome to the extent possible by limiting less 
essential imports, by increasing exports, includ- 
ing export for barter, and by arranging deferred 
payments and loans in cash or commodities on 
lines approved by Government. 

{d) The planned utilisation of industrial 
raw materials in critical short supply with a view 
to secure increased production. To the extent 
possible, such distribution of raw materials should 
be effected in consultation with representative 
Associations of industry in the case of organised 
industries and with Provincial and State Govern- 
ments in other cases. 

Provinces and States should be invited to 
consider, in consultation with industries in their 
areas, the possibilities of rationalising the use 
of raw materials in short supply so as to secure 
maximum production. For this purpose they 
should suggest standards of classification of units 
in an industry according to efficiency in produc- 
tion, so that all-India standards may be laid down. 
(8) Technical Manpower : 

(a) The establishment of scientific and tech- 
nical hason offices abroad for tl\e recruitment 
of technical personnel and the placing of ad- 
vanced Indian students and technicians in foreign 
universities, technical institutions, and the acqui- 
sition of technical information. 

(5) The increase of facilities in India for the, 
training of scientific and technical personnel 
and the training of labour to increase its effi- 
ciency and skill. 

(c) The maintenance of a register of scientific 
and technical personnel. 

III. This Conference recommends that during 
the next three to five ycRTs the increase of capa- 
city and production in certain industries for 
which plans have been approved and are ui^der 
execution should be pressed forward vrith vigour. 
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The essential prerequisite for such expansion 
is the increase of production of commodities and 
provision of services which are basic to industry 
and without which any expansion would be 
impossible. The following measures are, there- 
fore, recommended : 

(a) Railways . — The capacity of rail trans- 
port should be increased to meet prospective 
demands of movement of constructional mater- 
ials, fuel, raw materials and finished products. 
The import of locomotives and wagons should 
be given high priority and existing capacity for 
manufacture should be developed so as to secure 
self-sufficiency at the end of this period. 

{b) Steel . — New steel plants should be eree- 
ted and brought into production and in the 
meantime every effort should be made to import 
the country’s essential requirements in iron and 
steel. 

(c) Cement . — The approved plan for the 
expansion of cement production should be 
hastened to an early completion so that this 
important constructional material becomes avail- 
able for the installation of new industrial plants. 

(d) Electric Power . — Simultaneously with the 
preparation and execution of Hydro-electric 
projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme, which 
will take time, existing plans for the installation 
of ancillary Thermal power stations should be 
speedily implemented. 

{e) Coal . — The recommendations of the 
Indian Coalfields Committee regarding the ac- 
quisition of mineral right, planned and co-ordina- 
ted development of production in new areas, 
regulation of use and distribution and creation 
of suitable executive, machinery amongst other 
things, must be implemented early, so that, the 
growth of the coal industry on rational lines can 
be facilitated. 

(/) Oil . — In order to reduce dependence on 
foreign sources, prospecting for oil should receive 
increased attention and the possibility of pro- 
ducing substitutes from coal should be investi- 
gated. 

In addition, legislation to secure the fullest 
Utilisation of power alcohol produced in the 


country should be enacted. 

(g) In the light of the development antici- 
pated under (a) to (/) above, targets for the next 
five years should be fixed in a realistic manner 
for other importan tindustries like cotton tex- 
tiles, paper and newsprint, chemicals, penicillin, 
sulpha drugs and anti-malarial, heavy and light 
engineering, electric and other machinery should 
be established for watching and ensuring pro- 
gress towards the targets. 

(h) Machinery for watching and ensuring 
the execution of iinnicdiate and short-term 
plans : The need for close consultation bet- 
ween the various Ministries concerned with 
industrial development needs no emphasis. 

It is also necessary to associate representatives 
of Provincial and States Governments, Industry 
and Labour in a periodical review of progress 
and the measures necessary to stimulate it. A 
C’entral Industrial Advisory Council should be 
set up with appropriate Siib-Committees for 
important groups of Industry and one Sub- 
committee for reviewing and advising on pro- 
blems of transport in relation to industry. Sim- 
ilar Industrial Advisory Committees should also 
be constituted in the Provinces. 

(j) To assist Government on the proper 
utilisation of scarce raw materials, capital goods, 
foreign exchange and other resources, a Priori- 
ties Board should immediately be set up. 

IV. Current limitations of men and materials 
necessitate concentration on immediate and 
short-term measures for increasing productive 
capacity. A long-term plan, however, should 
be based on the needs of the country for the 
achievement of maximum self-sufficieney, a 
higher standard of living and maximum exploi- 
tation of indigenous resources. The long-term 
plan, therefore, must be of a fundamentally 
different character. The Conference, therefore, 
recommends that separate machinery for long- 
term planning must be established very early so 
that completion of the immediate and short- 
term programme might merge smoothly into 
future plans for industrial development. 
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A Planning Commission or Development 
Board, free from the preoccupations of immediate 
problems of industrial development >ippears 
to be suitable', 

V. This Conference recommends the creation 
of permanent m/ichinery, both in the Centn* 
and in the Provinces and States, for the regular 
collection and maintenance of accurate Indust-' 
rial statistics, as provided for in the Industrial 
Statistics Act of 1942. 

RESOLUTION No. 11, 

National Policv . 

Moved by Pandit K. I), Malaviya, Minister of 
Industry, U. P,, and seconded by Prof. I), R 
Gadgil. 

This Conference recommends to (Jovernment 
that while enunciating their national poliey of 
industrial develojnnent, the following aspects 
among others, should be kept m view : — 

(1) The need for an equitable distribution 
of the country’s wealth and production leading 
to rapid improvement of the standard of Jiving 
and comfort of the masses of the Indian people, 
based on social justice. 

(2) The need for the fullest utilisation of the 
country’s resources without allowing wealth to 
accumulate in the hands of a section of tlie 
people. 

(8) The need for central planning, co- 
ordination and direction so as to obtain maxi- 
mum elficiency ^ind output, a fair and reasonable 
distribution of the industries throughout the 
country in relation to the potentialities of each 
area, and also to determine a fair basis of wages 
and profit. 

(4) The ^ division of industries into three 
broad categories : 

(а) Industries which should be under State 
ownership and management. 

(б) Industries which may he jointly owned 
and managed by the State and private enter- 
prise. 

(c) Industries owned and managed by 
private enterprise. 


In selecting the industries as aforesaid, which 
will be reviewed from time to time the para- 
mount considerations will be the country’s 
basic economic and defence reijuirements on the 
one hand and the possibility of quick and elli- 
cient production on the other. 

RESOLUTION No. III. 

Foreign Ca pita l. 

Moved by Dr. Alagappa Chettiar and seconded 
by Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar. 

This Conference, wliile recognising that parti- 
cipation of foreign capital and enterprise, parti- 
cularly as regards industrial technique and knowl- 
edge, will be of value for tlie rapid industriali- 
sation of the country, considers tliat the condi- 
tions under whicli they may participate in 
Indian Iixhistry sliould be carefully regulated 
in the national interest, and that all arrange- 
ments between private industry in India and 
abroad should have the prior approval of the 
Central (iovernment. 

V 

RESOLUTION No. IV. 

Cottage Industries. 

Movetl by Dr. Ranerji, Minister, West Bengal, 
seconded by Mr, Ramalingam Chettier and 
supported b> the Hon’ble Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur. 

This Conference recognises the importance of 
cottage and small-scale industries to the economy 
of the country. It is of tlie view that while the 
size and nature of these industries make it un- 
avoidable that their proper development must 
remain the responsibility of Provincial and 
State Governments, the Central Government 
should investigate how far and in what manner 
these industries can be co-ordinated and inte- 
grated with large-scale industries. The healthy 
expansion of cottage industries depends on the 
provision of raw materials, technical advice and 
organised marketing of their produce. For 
this purpose the Central Government should 
establish a Cottage Industries Board. 
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RESOLUTION No. V. 

Sales Tax. 

Moved by the Hon’ble Mr. H. Sitarama Reddy, 
Minister, Madras aiul seconded by Mr. K. D. 
Jalan. 

This Conference recommends that the follow- 
ing suggestions be considered by the Central 
Government in consultation with the Provin- 
ces : — 

(a) that raw materials of vital importance to 
industry like coal, steel, cement and cotton 
should be exempted from the Sales Tax ; 

{b) that the tax on other industrial raw 
materials should be fow and at uniform rates ; 

{c) that taxation of the same material more 
than once should be a\'ojded ; and 

{d) that the policies of Provincial and 
States Governments regarding the levy <»r Sales 
Tax should be co-ordinated. 

{Resolutions VI and VII were moved and seconded 
together). 

RESOLUTION No. VI. 

Alcohol Pharmaceuticals. 

Moved by the Hon’ble Mr, D. K. Mehta 
Minister, Bombay, and seconded by Mr. H. 
Rahman, Representative of Hyderabad Govern- 
ment. 

This Conference considers that the lack of a 
uniform policy in the matter of provincial excise 
has adversely affected indigenous manufacture 
of spirituous medicinal and other preparations. 

The Conference recommends : 

(a) that a unifonn rate of excise duty be 
fixed on spirituous, medicinal and other prepa- 
rations in all Provinces and States, and be 
collected at the point of manufacture for credit 
to the first importing Province or State; and 

(b) that all inter-provincial restrictions on the 
free movement of spirituous, medicinal and other 
preparation be abolished. 

RESOLUTION No. (VII). 

This Conference is of the view that the ex- 
pansion of the alcohol industry whether for 


power or for other industrial purposes is of 
national importance. 

The Conferenci' recommends : 

(a) that Central legislation to enforce ad- 
mixture of power alcohol with petrol should be 
undertaken, 

{b) that the (piestioii of reducing the excise 
duty should be considered witli a view to making 
the mixture of power alcohol and petrol availabU* 
to the consumer at a reasonable price, and 

(c) restrictions on manufacture of by-pni- 
ducts be removed. 

RESOLUTION No. VIIL 
Statistics. 

Moved by Dr. Radha Kamal Mukerjee. 

This Conference notes with regret that the 
census of manufacturing industries for the 
years 1944 to 1916 has failed. It is of the view 
that this failure is largely due to the inadequacy 
of staff and organisation in the Provinces ami 
States. It recommends that adequate macln- 
nery is neces.sary both at the Centre and in the 
Provinces and State for the regular collection 
and maintenance of accurate industrial statistics 
as provided for in the Industrial Statistics Act 
of 1942. It is also of the view that the existing 
statistical forms should be re-examihed with a 
view to simplifying them, if possible. 


CONGRESS ECONOMIC PROGRAMME 

NEHRU REPORT OUTLINES PROSPERITY 
PROPOSALS 

Whai they aim at 

The aims and objects of the programme are 
A quick and progressive rise in tjie standard 
of living of the people by expanding the volume 
of production and full employment of man- 
power and material resources. 

The achievement of maximum national in- 
come variable according to the cost of living 
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and productive efficiency fixing a ceiling for 
incomes which should bear a reasonable propor- 
tion to the national minimum. 

Equitable distribution of the existing income 
and wealth and prevention of the growth of dis- 
parities in this respect with the progress of 
industrialisation. 

Widest diffusion of opporti nities for occupa- 
tions through an economy based on decentrali- 
sation and compatible with the requirements 
of an adequate standard of living and the 
country’s internal and external security, national 
and regional self-sufficiency and a proper bal- 
ance between rural and urban economy. 

Self-sufficiency basis 

The main recommendations relating to agri- 
culture are : 

Minimum levels of assured production of food, 
cotton and building materials in every province 
and every prescribed area on the basis of a 
scheme of balanced cultivation, removal of all 
intermediaries between the tiller and the State 
and replacement of all middlemen by non- 
profit making agencies such as co-operatives ; 

Remunerative prices for basic agricultural 
products and living -wage -levels and relief of 
indebtedness for agricultural workers; 

Non-recurring permanent land improvement 
anti-erosion etc., through direct investment 
by the State; 

Farms to demonstrate efficient and modern 
methods of agriculture and pilot schemes for 
experimenting, with co-operative farming under 
State auspices; 

Organisation of co-operative colonies on 
Gk>vernment unoccupied but cultivable lands ; 

Organisation of co-operative multipurpose 
enterprises and their unions for credit ; 

Processing and marketing and supply of 
manufactured goods from towns to villages ; 

Land, generally to be owned by ‘ bona fide * 
cultivators fixing the maximum size of holdings 
and placing the surplus above the maximum 
at tlic disposal of the village co-operatives; 


Consolidation of small holdings and prevention 
of further fragmentations ; 

Substitution of land revenue system by pro- 
gressive taxation of agricultural income. 

Organisation of Agricultural Finance Cor- 
porations operating through Co-operative Socie- 
ties and Statutory Village Paiichayats with 
well-defined powers and adequate financial re- 
sources and machinery of conciliation between 
landless and land -holding peasants. 

Organisation of Industry 
The mam reconmumdations regarding industry 
(village, small-scale and heavy) — categories and 
spheres of* industries are : 

That industries producing articles of food 
and clothing and other consumer goods should 
constitute the decentralised sector of Indian 
economy and should, as far as possible, be deve- 
loped and run on a co-operative basis. Such 
industries should for the most part be run on 
cottage or small-scale basis. 

Larger units are inevitable in the case of heavy 
industries, e.g.^ manufacture of machinery and 
other producer goods. The choice of size will 
be determined by the net balance of economic 
and social advantage, preference being for 
smaller as against larger units. 

How TO AVOID Insecurity 
To avoid economic insecurity and destruc- 
tive competition, the respective spheres of 
large-scale, small-scale and cottage industries 
should be demarcated. In the conditions pre- 
valent in our country emphasis will be on pro- 
viding opportunities for employment of our 
unutilised or partially utilised man-power and 
minimising the use of costly capital goods. 
Large-scale industry should also be utilised to 
improve the economic basis and the operative 
efficiency of small-scale and cottage industries. 
Certain lines of manufacture should be reserved 
for cottage industries. Cottage industries may 
be protected from the competition of large-scale 
industries through State control of competing 
large-scale industries, grant of subsidies or some 
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method of price equalisation, control of invest- 
ment and licensing of new undertakings. 

Regional self-sufficiency should be the aim with 
regard to all types of industries. The location 
of industry should be planned as to make a 
district of average size, having roughly a popula- 
tion of ten lakhs, as nearly self-sufficient as 
possible in respect of consumer goods supplying 
the daily needs of the people. Fiscal and other 
measures may be adopted to foster suitable 
industries in different regions, specially in de. 
pressed areas. 

Industrial Co-operatives 

The small-scale and cottage industries should 
be promoted on non-profit lines through Indus- 
trial Co-operatives under the State auspices 
through non-official promotional bodies, Gov- 
ernment being represented in it but not control- 
ling it. The structure that is built up should be 
a strong federal structure, consisting of primary 
societies, their regional unions and the apex 
federation. The Industrial Co-operatives should 
do the purchases, sales, arrangement of toolsj 
workshops, guidance, and supervision. The 
major portion of the produce of these industries 
should be sold through consumers and multi- 
purpose agriculturists’ societies. To create the 
right type of leadership in the development of 
these industries a cadte of organisers, techni- 
cians and secretaries etc., with pay and condi" 
tions of service similar to that in public bodies, 
should be trained. 

The Government should encourage the deve- 
lopment of cottage industries by grant of direct 
loans and subsidies tlu*ough co-operative so- 
cieties in the initial stages, specially m case of 
losing industries and new industries, by using 
their products in their departments, organising 
propaganda and advertisement and arranging 
the demonstration of and training in the appli- 
cation of better tools and processes and under- 
taking and encouraging research for the purpose 
of developing these industries efficiently and 
for better utilisation of available natural re- 
sources through a permanent board of research. 


New undertakings in defence, key and public 
utility industries should be started under 
public ownership. New undertakings which are 
in the nature of monopolies or in view of their 
scale of operations serve the country as a whole 
or cover more than one province should be run 
on the basis of public ownership. This is subject 
to the limit of the State’s resources and capacity 
at the time and the need of the nation to enlarge 
production and speed up development. 

In respect of existing undertakings the pro- 
cess of transfer from private tq public ownership 
should commence after a period of five years. 
In special cases a competent body may after 
proper examination, decide on an earlier transfer. 
The first five years should be treated as a period 
of preparation during which arrangements should 
be made to take over and run these undertakings 
efficiently. The progress of transition to public 
ownership should be controlled so as to avoid 
dislocation of the economic life in the country. 
State acquisition of these, industries should take 
place when the excessive margins of profits 
prevailing in the existing abnormal conditions 
have declined to a reasonable level in conse- 
quence of the fall in price or under pressure of 
appropriate legislation or administrative measu- 
res. 

Economic Civil Service 

To secure efficient development and conduct 
of public-owned industries, suitable admini- 
strative agencies should be set up, e.g., 

(1) Creation of an Economic Civil Service 
which will furnish industry with executives 
of different grades ; 

(2) Training of requisite industrial cadre ; 

(8) Technical training and general education 

of the workers. 

<4) Organisation of research and information ; 

(5) Control of investment and of shares or 
strategic resources ; and 

(6) Intensive and detailed economic survey. 

Departmental control should be confined to 

questions of policy. The system of Statutory 
Corporations should be developed with neces-* 
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In private industry the existing system of 
Managing Agencies should be abolished as 
early as possible. Private industry will be 
subject to regulations and control in the interest 
of national policy in industrial development. 

Limits of Profits 

Return on capital will be computed on em- 
ployed capital capital plus reserves. Distri- 
buted profits will be taxed at a higher rate than 
undistributed profits. A five per cent, dividend 
in tenns of employed capital will be the maxi- 
mum limit for <listribution of profits. 

After the date of declaration of the maximum 
limit, the amount of profits to be transferred to 
the reserve funds should be limited to such sums 
as, in the opinion of competent authority ma\ 
be utilised for productive purposes by an industri 
or industries. Out of the profits earned in an}' 
year the surplus, after setting apart thre<‘ 
per cent, on employed capital as dividend and 
another portion to be earmarked by Govern- 
ment for schemes of social welfare and industrial 
improvement will be shared between the workers 
and the shareholders in proportion to be fixed 
by Government— the employer’s share not ex- 
ceeding in any year a third of the basic wage or 
the national minimum whichever is higher. 

All resources available for investment should 
be subject to the control of the State. The 
State should set up a Finance Corporation. 
Banking and insurance should be nationalised. 

Capital Larour Rrlationb 
Stable and friendly relations between Labour 
and Capital should be maintained through 
profit-sharing and increasing association of 
Labour with management in industry andestab. 
lishiuent of AVorks Committees in each under- 
taking ; Regional Labour Boards with adequate 
and elected representation of Labour in each 
industry; settlement of all disputes through 
conciliation, arbitration and adjudication and 
guarantee of a minimum wage, proper housing 


employment. 

To have a balanced progressive economy in 
which regulated distribution will form an integral 
part of a comprehensive economic plan for the 
country and to control wages and the prices of 
agricultural and manufactured commodities and 
distribution of consumer’s goods should be co- 
operatively organised. 

A Multi-purpose Co-operative Society with 
branches for agricultural producers, consumers 
and small industries should be set up to dev- 
elop an integrated economy for the village. 

(b-operativc Consumers Societies may be 
organised for a locality or for groups of wage- 
earners and where possible for salary-earners 
m establishments of private or State concerns. 
State may encourage the growth of sociidies m 
various ways. 

Centhxl Pi.anmnu Commission’ 

The Economic Programme Committee sug- 
ge ts that a Central Planning Commission should 
be appointed to advise and assist the Congress 
Governments in implementing th(‘ programme. 
The nature of present tax structure, complexion 
of the country’s foreign tra<lc and the place of 
foreign capital in the development of the coun- 
try’s economy should also be examined by the 
Planning Commission so that each of them might 
help in the development of a free and self-suffi- 
cient economy on the lines indicated in the 
programme. 

BOMBAY BUSINESSMEN ON 
CONGRESS ECONOMIC PROGRAMME 

The recommendations of the Economic Pro- 
gramme Committee of the All-India Congress 
Committee were calculated to damage irrepar- 
ably the industrial and economic structure of the 
country and to side-track the work of the Indus- 
tries Conference recently held at Delhi ; accord- 
ing to 50 prominent industrialists. 

The meeting, which was convened by Sir 
Homi Mody, passed four resolutions, criticising 
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the Committee’s proposals. They were com- 
municated to tlie Government of India and to 
the President of the Indian National Congress. 

Voicing “ grave apprehensions ** about the 
recommendations, the meeting pointed out that, 
if implemented, the proposals would not only- 
defeat the objective of industrialisation, which 
had been accepted by every section of public 
opinion, but would irreparably damage the 
eidsting industrial structure. 

The industrialists also emphasised that no 
free country in the world had ever sought to 
reach the goal of socialisation at one bound, as 
the Kconomic Programme Committee was try- 
ing to do. At this stage of India’s develop- 
ment it was observed such an approach to the 
problem could only result in the complete 
disruption of the country’s economy and heavy 
loss to a large body of small investors. 

Increased production, it was stated, was the 
most urgent need of the people. Any scheme 
of large-scale public ownershi}) and control, 
particularly without the requisite experience 
and trained personnel, must actually retard 
the progress so far achieved. 

Those present at the meeting were of the 
opinion that the Committee’s recommendations 
apart from impairing the confidence of the 
industrial community and the investing public, 
were calculated to destroy the basis of the 
agreement reached at the recent Industries 
Conference at Delhi. According to that basis 
of agreement, most of the fundamental questions 
dealt with by the Committee were to be decided 
by a machinery, representative of all interests, 
which was to be set up by the Government of 
India' for considering the objectives agreed 
upon at the Conference and giving concrete 
shape to them. 

The industrialists uttered a warning against 
the ‘‘ hasty adoption ” of economic doctrines 
“ wholly unrelated to the realities of the .situa- 
tion.” and urged upon the Government of India 
clearly to define their policy on industrialis.ation 

after giving the interests concerned every 


opportunity of putting forward their view- 
point.” 

SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 

Section of Agricultlkal Sciences, Indian 
Science Congress Janvahy 1948. 

(President : Rai Bahadur Kalidas Sawhney, 
M.sc.) 

Urgent Agricultural Problems of India 
after Partition 

Arable farming has been the predominant 
feature of Indian agriculture since times im- 
memorial. Food crops cover the largest area 
followed by cash crops of different kinds. Mix- 
ed farming including rearing of poiiltry, dairy 
farming and the growing of fruits and vegetables 
IS practised by only a few. Vast bulk of the area 
under cultivation depends -on an uncertain 
rainfall and the irrigated area represents only 
about 20 per cent, of the net area sown. The 
net result is that the average yield per acre in 
a greater part of the Dominion are low and 
compare unfavourably with those of the agricul- 
turally advanced countries. 

During normal times, no one gives much 
thought to the agricultural producer or the 
methods employed by him. During the war, 
the shortage of food made the governments 
awake to the importance of increased food 
production within the country and special 
schemes were brought into operation for in- 
creasing food production. The United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture also stressed 
the fact that there has been never enough health- 
giving food^for all people and that it was the 
primary duty of each government to see that 
its people have the food needed for life and 
health. The Advisory Board of the Indian 
Council of Agricultural Research in considering 
this subject estimated that for meeting Indian 
requirements of food for men and cattle, produc- 
tion must be increased by percentages varying 
from 1. in the ease of cereals to 400 in the case 
of oilcakes and other concentrates. 
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The year 1947 has witnessed revolutionary 
political changes followed by exchange of popu- 
lations on a tremendous scale in some parts of 
the country. This has accentuated certain 
long-standing agricultural problems and created 
certain other fresh ones. The food and cotton 
surplus areas in North-West Punjab and Sind 
and the principal jute areas in East Bengal 
have been allotted to Pakistan. The migra- 
tion of four millions of people from Western 
Pakistan into the Indian Dominion has created 
vast problems of relief and rehabilitation in 
East Punjab. A large majority of these emi- 
grants hail from the rural areas. The solution 
of these problems can brook neither delay nor 
duplication of efforts. It is most essential that 
resettlement of refugees is co-ordinated with 
the increased production of food and cash crops. 
It is also necessary to determine whether the 
refugees should be Sv ttled as private land-owners 
on relatively small-sized individual holdings or 
some other method should be adopted. In any 
case, the method finally selected must be in 
harmony with the principles guiding All-India’s 
industrial and social advancement. The All 
India Congress Committee has only recently 
set up a sub-committee to evolve an economic 
structure* which will yield maximum produc- 
tion without the creation of private monopolies 
and the concentration of wealth. In respect 
of agricultural development, such a structure 
should solve the following most pressing objec- 
tives : 

{%) National as well as regional self-sufli> 
cicncy in food production ; 

{ii) Achievement of balanced nutrition 
for all ; 

{in) Rehabilitation of refugees on sound 
lines ; 

{iv) Meeting the deficit in the supplies 
of long-staple cotton and jute ; 

(r) Increasing the cash income of the 
farmer ; and 

{vi) Reconstruction and improvement of 
rural areas. 

♦Report published recently. 


For the early solution of these problems, the 
choice lies between the primitive methods and 
limited resources of the small peasant proprietors 
and ‘ group agriculture ’ employing modern 
methods with centralised farm management under 
expert supervision. Taken as a whole, the small 
private land-owner seems to have failed in this 
country in his duty to himself as well as the nation. 
Low yields, poor quality produce, low wages and 
a very low standard of living for both agricultural 
labourer and the small farmer are the order of the 
day. Organized agriculture on a group basis 
seems to be the only feasible alternative. Of the 
many different systems of group cultivation, 

‘ co-operative farming ’ for the production of 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, eggs and dairy pro- 
ducts, and ‘ joint-stock company farming ’ for the 
growing of food, fodder and cash crops appear to 
hold the greatest promise. Both of these types 
of group cultivation are recommended for adop- 
tion to solve the immediate as well as the long- 
range agricultural problems of the country. 
The joint-stock farming is practised at present 
in respect of tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona and 
sisal with private profit as the principal motive. 
Increased production to meet the national needs 
is not its basic motive. Furthermore, the workers 
employed by the joint-stock companies have 
neither a share in the profits of the concerns, nor a 
hand in their policy or management. Farming 
by public utility companies of my conception 
should necessarily provide for the following : — 

('/) The production of foodgrains should be 
their primary objective. 

{ii) They should be financed jointly by the 
government, farmer-producer and the cons- 
sumers. 

{Hi) They should be under expert centralis- 
ed management. 

{iv) The policy should be determined by a 
Board representing government, farmers and 
the consumers; 

(v) The farmer-members should actively 
work on the estate as partners, and receive an 
adequate share of the net profits as remunera- 
tion. 
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(vi) The government sliould finance research 
and experimental work needed for tlie area of 
operation. 

{vii) The government should receive a 
fixed percentage of the net profits as dividend 
on the capital invested and in lieu of water 
rates (if any) and land assessment. 

(vUi) The annual dividend on the investment 
of the consumer-members should be limited to a 
maximum of,* say, 10 per cent. 

{ix) The government should have the first 
option on the purchase of all foodgrains which 
may be surplus to the legitimate rcfjuiremcnts of 
the people employed in the concern. 

(x) Ample funds should be set apart in the 
annual budget for training workers to increase 
their cfTiciency and for pro\iding social amen- 
ities for them. 

(xi) The methods of fanning should be such 
as will produce maximum yields per acre 
without destroying soil fertility. 

A unique plan satisfying many of the principles 
mentioned above has been in operation in Sudan 
for the past 20 years in canal irrigated area of the 
Sennar Dam on Blue Nile. This is a co-operative 
arrangement between the Government of Sudan, 
the cultivators and the managing company (the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate). Definite duties 
are assigned to each of the Ihree parties and the 
net profits of the principal cash crop, viz., cotton 
are shared by the cultivators, the Government 
and the Plantation Syndicate in the ratio of 
40 : 85 : 25. This arrangement has worked 
admirably and enabled the quick development 
of over 800,000 acres of irrigated area under the 
project. It has also carried results of research 
into practical application on a large scale. This 
plan with suitable modifications is suggested for 
the quick and scientific development of project 
areas, and such government lands as do not 
attract private cultivators in the beginning. 
With necessary adjustment, this profit sharing 
arrangement can also be employed to improve 
backward agricultural conditions in the existing 
cultivated areas. What is necessary is to put 
4 


it into action without delay in one or another 
part of the country. 

PAKISTAN ECONOMY 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammad, the Minister for 
Finance, in the Pakistan Government in the 
course of a Press interview, has given a general 
forecast of Pakistan’s economic future. The 
burden of Mr. Ghulam Moliammad’s review is 


J?®®® 

for everyone with 
a garden or allotment 

70 INCREASE FOOD SUPPLIES 
NEXT WINTER- 

GROW ALL THE 
FOTATQIE YOU gA!! 

By dnin^ IhW yoa hch' not only yojr- 
6clf, but the couuLry too. 

To groTT more [■ctatocs, dig extra 
ground if yon can ; if i ol, plant fever 
auramcr crop^. Uut L'avt* space for 
}Our winter greens . . . theyVe im- 
portant too. 

** Potatoes are an At double phis priority** 

— the h* i:.' jr of fu 'd 

THC MINISTKY CF rOOP. L'. .UON, S V, ! rCOD TAZTZ 14o. 396» 
‘"i*' -i; ' \ v'* -'v "<r- . 


POTATOES! MORE POTATOES! 

Hero Is an appeal by the British Ministry of Food to the 
Nation The appeal contains a very significant Buggestion. 
Compared to Britain we in Hyderabad have huge expanses 
of unused and misused land. To produce much more potatoes 
in kitchen gardens should not at all bo difficult. In men’s 
memory potato sold at Hyderabad a*t 15 seers a rupee We 
can return to that level of plenty if only we look out to our 
open spaces and take up the spade and the sickle. 
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REPORT TO THE NATION 



No. 9 



r l 1947 wc produced rtout 12^ million ingot tons of steel. This year 
our aim is 14 nullion ihgot tons — and that will still be over a millim) 
tons of finished steel short of our needs. New methods in industry and 
the losses of war together mean a heavy world-wide demand for steel, 
most of It permanent. 

At home, industry, agriculture, transport, the mines — alt arc crying 
out for new machinery and essential equipment Wc could easily use at 
home all the steel wc can make. Yet wc must export both ateel and 
.steel products to pay our way and earn our food and essential matenahL 
That’s why this >car we 
have to eke out our steel — 
holding up some importanr 
jobs so that others even 
more Vita! will get done 

Needs of the hour 

FIRST: r.nough coke, scrap 
and transport for che steel 
industry to reach and beat 
its laigct. 

SECOND; While the long-term 
expansion programme is 
under ^vay get the utmost 
out of existing steel plant. 

HOW CAN INDUSTRY 
HELP? 

1 Fuse the wuigon shortage by 
speeding up turn-round 
1 Use less metallurgical coke so 
that the blast furnaces and 
foundries get all they need 
} Gel scrap and worn - out 
machinery back to the steel- 
works quickly. 

4 Management and workers 
must make do-and-mend while 
theequipmef -^horUige lasts 

TCN PER CENT MOKE will turn the Tidel 

issueif by tits Majesty’s Co\ernment~~ — .... .■ 


Credit Column 


M rs raHNY Furaita 
(55), a Leeds srand* 
mother, produces double 
the normiil standard 
output, at David Dixon's 
Wool Mill, Leeds 

A mong exports which last year showed biggest 
volume incresses over 1938 were: Machine 
Tools (2J limes as much) , Agpculturai Machin- 
ery (3 limes). Motor Cars (twice). Aircralt 0| 
times), Radios (5 times): Aluminium ManuTac- 
tures (2i (im<h) , Bicycles (1} timet). 

F r the first January week In live years, output 
of deep mined coal exceeded 4 million tons. 

E MFLosTfs at Hercules Cycle Factory. Birming- 
ham, to-day produce 8 bicycles for evbty 7 a 
year ago 

T eamwork, extra effort and overtime, enabled 
Sex ion Son A Esererd. Norwich Shoe Manu- 
facturers, to deliver the biggest American post- 
war order of women's high fashion show on time, 

J ACRLiw Tube Works inaeased productioa by 
1 5 'i in the pest 4 montha Now, a vohintxry 
Sunday night shiD is Increaiiai the mill output 
still further ' 




great travails ahead and great hopes further off. 
Deficit budgets and austerity in which groups 
such as the Socialists and Communists are ex- 
pected to co-operate will mark the first stage 
covering the next five or six years after which 
will emerge another, with enhanced industrial 
wealth, enlarged social amenities and a full 
Exchequer. Prevailing conditions in Pakistan 
would confirm the prospect of the first phase, 
the less agreeable one, but not the second. Rich 
as Pakistan is in agricultural resources, more 
than self-sufficient in food, the State has few 
industries, even sucli essential industrial raw 
materials such as coal and iron have not been 
found to exist. The disorders which followed 
parlilion have completely undermined orderly 
(lovcrnincnt in the larger part of VVestern Paki- 
stan and made tlic tasks of economic reconstruc- 
tion much more arduous. The Finance Minis- 
ter IS aware of ali these handicaps and difficul- 
ties. but he does not despair on their account. 
He has a ready recipe on hand ample borrowing. 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammad is not apologetic about 
Pakistan’s need for foreign capital and he is 
also determined to acquire as much of it as he 
can. He has mentioned the United Kingdom 
and the II.S.A. as ilie most willing and reliable 
.sources to be tapped. Dr. Grad} has offered 
assistance to whichever country needs it, if only 
United States is satisfied that the borrowing 
country understands the role of private enter- 
prise. If. Mr. Ghulam Mohammad’s reported 
views indicate Pakistan’s official policy, that 
State IS bound to attain industrial development 
and finnueial solvene\ smootlily and in record 
till e. 

U.K.’S ECONOMIC POSITION M.\Y 
STABILIZE BY 1952 

The U.S State Department forecast that 
Britain would remain on food, clothing and 
petrol rationing during and after completion of 
the ISuropeaii recovery programme. Britain’s 
deficit, estimated at about 2 mdliard dollars 
Avould go down to one half of that by the end of 
1948, but large dollar deficits would continue 
for several years thereafter. 
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However, the State Department said Britain’s 
overseas payments might be approximately in 
balance by 1952. 

The new date covers export and import pro- 
duction and the political prospects of each coun- 
try, including western Germany, involved in the 
Marshall Plan. It did not disclose what sums, 
and in what forms, American money would be 
allocated. 

State Department officials said they had tenta- 
tively decided to give outright grants to Greece, 
a string of part grants, part credits to Britain, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Denmark and Iceland, and loans only to Eire, 
Sweden and Norway. SAMl/erland, Portugal 
• and Turkey w^iuld pay for goods m cash. 

In terms of calories, Britain should have 
readied its pre-war food consumption level by 
1952, although the quality of the diet would 
remain below 1988 standards. 

Steel production should have reached a point 
in 1952, at which supplies of durable goods for 
domestic use would be approaclung pre-war 
levels, but accumulated demands, however, 
would mean continued short supply. 

The Department forecast a continuation of 
almost all present controls and hinted at a 
possible devaluation of the pound. 

It declared: “If, in future, the British Gov- 
ernment should become convinced that sterling 
is an overvalued currency, and that the present 
exchange rate is pemanontly and adversely 
affecting the balances of payments, or is other- 
wise causing serious difficulties, Britain probably 
will seek to make required adjustments in the 
rate of exchange in co-operation with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund.” 

Of the British political scene, the State De- 
partment said that the Conservatives “ are now 
showing increased vigour “ and added that there 
W’as no basic difference of opinion between the 
Conservatives and the Labour Government on 
foreign policy. 


It said there was a division in the Labour 
Party between those “ who would move rapidly 
to the Left, and those who follow a slightly 
Left of Centre course.” The political power of 
the British Communist Party w:is described as 
very small. 

The importance of Britain’s overseas depen- 
dencies in helping eventually to achieve a satis- 
factory balance of payments, was emphasized. 
“ They will likewise be primary sources from 
which the U.S.A. will be able to maintain mate- 
rials which are required as a result of deficiencies 
or potential deficiencies in our own natural 
resources. The anticipated expansion of pro- 
duction of such materials should increase the net 
dollar earnings of these dependencies during the 
recovery programme period.” 

SOVIET FIVE-YEAR PLAN 

Better Second Yi’ar 

The State Planning Commission of the Soviet 
Union in its annual report on the execution of the 
Five-Year Plan (1946-1950), indicates that things 
went a good deal better in 1947 than in 1946. 

The target figure for gross industrial output was 
exceeded by SJ per cent., the highest percentage 
being reached by the Latvian Republic with 117 
per cent. Two of the constituent Republics fell 
short of their targets the* Karelo-Finnish showing 
87 per cent., and the Ukraine, which was one of 
the worst devastated area 99 per cent. 

The report for 1946 had declared that the plan 
was fulfilled that year “ in the main ” but that 
of the 28 chief industries listed 14 fell slightly 
short, the lowest being agricultural machinery 
with 77 per cent, aiid transport machinery with 
81 per cent. The new report states that in 1947 
only six of the 28 industries fell short, and that 
the lowest, transport machinery, secured 94 per 
cent. Coal production, which throughout the 
past year has been the subject of much criticism 
(aimed more at the Ministry responsible than at 
the miners themselves who were offered an in- 
creasing number of incentives), reached the target 
(quantities in the eastern districts (97 per cent, in 
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1946) and 95 per cent., in the western districts 
(108 per cent, in 1946). 

The figures that probably helped most to make 
possible the recent abolition of rationing and 
reduction in the price of bread are those for the 
harvest. The 1946 harvest was the worst for 
50 years. The 1947 report gives no tonnage 
figures, but records that agricultural production 
as a whole increased by 48 per cent, over 1946 
grain crops by 58 per cent., cotton by 21 per cent., 
potatoes by 30 per cent., and sugar beet by 190 
per cent. The grain harvest is said to have 
reached “ the pre-war level.” 

More Lo<-’omotives 

Industrial output was up by nearly one-quarter, 
and that of the textile and light industries by 
one third. The industry that showed the best 
improvement over 1946 was that of railway 
locomotives, the output of which was up by 177 
per cent, and the poorest were those of steel and 
copper, both up by 9 per cent. In the last 
quarter, the report states, industrial output 
“ reached the average quarterly level of 1940.” 


Work on capital construction exceeded the 1946 
figures by 10 per cent., the light industries and 
food production showing the largest increase. 
Housing achievements are described in terms of 
” square metres of living floor space ” — 9m. 
newly built or restored by the State and the local 
soviets, and 4m. built by individual citizens 
” using savings earned by their own labour.’* 
In 1946 the total was 6m. square metres, and no 
mention was made of this second category. In 
rural areas formerly occupied by the Germans, 
the report states, 370,000 dwelling houses were 
built last year. The total of wages paid is stated 
to have risen by 23 per cent, over 1946, at the 
end of which year there were considerable 
increases in the prices of rationed goods and some 
advances iii wages. 

The report refers to the system of ‘‘ socialist 
competition ” which spread during the past year, 
and ends with a reference to the workers of 
Leningrad, on whose initiative a movement is 
said to be developing throughout the country to 
fulfil the Five-Year Plan ahead of time. 
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HON’BLE NAWAB MOIN NAWAZ JUNG 
BAHADUR ON SOME CURRENT 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

The Hcn ’ble Nawab Moin Nawaz Jlno Baha- 
DUE, Minister for External Affairs and Finance in 
an interview to the Press Exchange observed, 
“ The point of view of the Hyderabad (Gov- 
ernment was made clear regarding the transfer 
of Securities to Pakistan, the promulgation of 
Currency Ordinance and the restrictions on the 
export of gold and precious metals from the 
Dominions.” 

He added, “ It was explained that even before 
August 15 H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government had 
a free hand in investing their surplus funds 
anywhere without consulting the Government 
of India or informing them beforehand about 
such transactions. There have been precedents 
of the purchase by the Hyderabad Government 
of Securities of Commonwealth countries without 
any reference to the Government of India or the 
British Government. The transfer of Securities 
at any rate could not constitute a breach of the 
Standstill Agreement inasmuch as the Nizam’s 
Government had not departed from the esta- 
blished procedure in these matters as it existed 
prior to August 15, 1947,” 

CuEBENCY Ordinance 

Adverting to the objection raised against the 
Currency Ordinance the Nawab Saheb said that 
it was made clear that actually no ban had been 
placed on the Indian Currency in the Domi- 
nions. The Ordinance was promulgated with 
a view to popularise the State Currency within 
the State limits and confine cash transactions 
within the State to the State Currency. There 
was no limitation on the transfer of funds in 
Indian Currency and the exchange rate was 
also stabilized so that the economy or the trade 
of India was not in any manner affected. In 
this regard there was also a precedent in the 
Marketing Act which was promulgated years 


ago, according to which the use of any Currency 
other than the State Currency had been penalised. 

Restrictions on Export of Gold 
The restrictions on the export of gold and 
precious metals had been in existence since 1942 
and their continuance with suitable modifica- 
tions could not in the opinion of the Hyderabad 
Government be regarded as a breach of the 
Standstill Agreement. 

Hyderabad’s Loan to Pakistan 
India Government Paper Exchanged 
Finance Minister's announcement 
The Nizam’s Government have transferred 
to the Pakistan Governnient, Government of 
India securities of the value oJ Rs. 20 crores which 
it was holding. 

Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Finance 
and Foreign Minister of Hyderabad State, 
told the A.P.I. at Delhi that this transfer was 
negotiated for, in exchange of Pakistan Dominion 
securities. He said the deal was put through 
long before the “ present unfortunate strained 
relations between Pakistan ami India developed, 
Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur, vigorously 
denied that this transfer of securities to Pakistan 
was in any way designed as an unfriendly act 
towards the Indian Dominion. He said it was 
actually a conversion of its (Hyderabad) secu- 
rities ihto other kind of securities. It was a 
normal procedure for any (Government to hold 
some stocks of securities belonging to other 
States, he added» and revealed that some time 
ago the Hyderabad (Government was negotiating 
for the acquisition of a block of sterling securi- 
ties, but due to various developments in the 
country the negotiations were not pursued. 

Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur disclaimed 
any connection between the visit of the Pakistan 
Finance Minister, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed to 
Hyderabad and the Nizam’s (^veri^ne^t making 
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over 20 crores of securities to Pakistan. As 
a matter of fact, he said, the State Government 
was considering tliis proposition for some time 
early in November when he was informed by 
higher quarters in Delhi that India and Pakistan 
maintained cordial relations and that India pro- 
posed to treat the Pakistan Government gen- 
erously in the matter of making available a large 
amount of money out of the cash balances. 
This, naturally hastened the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment’s decision to transfer these securities to 
Pakistan. 

Alleged Non-implementation of Agreement 
The Nawab Saheb said, “ Not much progress 
has been made in regard to the implementation 
of the Standstill Agreement between India and 
Hyderabad.” This, he emjihasiscd, he was not 
saying in any spirit of grievance. The co-opera- 
tion which Hyderabad expected was not forth- 
coming in full measure, nor was the Agreement 
being implemented with that speed which one 
anticipated. This was presumably because the 
respective agents had assumed charge of their 
office only recently and it would take some time 
to put things on stride. It was too early for Iiim 
to hazard any statement regarding the future, 
but he did not see why the Agreement could not 
be a success. 

The Finance Minister said it was an incorrect 
appreciation of facts to suggest that the recent 
cun'ciicy ordinance issued by the Nizam’s 
Government was intended to help Pakistan. 
He pointed out that there was no ban against 
anyone operating of bank accounts within the 
State in the Indian Currency, nor was there 
any ban on the export of such currency to any 
amount from Hyderabad to the neighbouring 
Provinces. The present Ordinance had a very 
limited application. In Hyderabad, the only 
legal tender was the Osmania currency. The 
Nizam’s Government was asked by the Govern- 
ment of India some time ago suggesting that 
Hyderabad should promulgate foreign exchange 
control. Exchange control would not be possible 
with two currencies in the area and a single legal 


tender was necessary. Nevertheless, Indian 
currency did not cease to circulate and the 
Ordinance was merely intended to regulate local 
transactions. 

He further pointed out that Hyderabad did 
not in any way decide to restrict Indian currency. 
He emphasised that the exchange rate of the 
Indian and Osmania currency was now stabi- 
lised. The fluctuation, if any, was restricted to 
annas four and this stabilisation had been 
there more or less for some time past. 

HYDERABAD GOVERNMENT’S PUR- 
CHASE OF STOCKS 

^ Official Statement 

The Director of Information has been 
authorised to issue the following statement: 
During the last six months, on account of certain 
trade and economic conditions, and rumours 
spread by irresponsible persons, prices of almost 
all industrial shares in the Hyderabad Stock 
Exchange depressed below a reasonable level. 
With a view to supporting the market and to 
create confidence among the investing public, the 
Government purchased, recently, through four or 
five brokers, a number of shares in well-known 
mdustrial concerns at current market prices and 
they are glad to note that despite heavy unloading, 
local textile shares have not exceeded 10 to 15 
points and the- market prices of all important 
shares have been maintained at reasonable 
level. The Government also desire to make it 
clear that the recent Currency Ordinance does 
not and cannot, in any way, affect prices and 
transactions relating to certain shares quoted in 
Indian currency, since no restrictions have been 
placed by the Government on keeping accounts in 
Indian currency in local banks or on free remit- 
tance of funds outside the State.” 

INDIA’S ECONOMY UPSET BY FOOD 
IMPORTS 

Self-sufficiency Key to Industeial Uplut 
Mr. R. K. Shanmukhara Chetty, Finance 
Minister, Government of India, said that unless 
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India ceased to depend on imported (uodgrains 
to feed her population^ she could not overcome 
the economic difficulties. 

The Finance Minister, who was replying to 
memoranda presented by the Madura-Ramnad 
Chamber of Commerce and other associations, 
explained that owing to exchange difficulties the 
Government were unable to allow free Imports and 
sterlings that India had earned by exports to be 
consumed in buying foodgrains abroad leaving 
little or nothing for import of other materials. 

India, Mr. Chetty added, had to pay foreign 
countries for foodgrains twice the mteiiial prices 
and had to spend Hs. 25 to Hs. 30 erores a year 
in subsidizing the imported food. To save 
people from starvation, the (lovernrnent had to 
give first priority to food imports. If they were 
self-sufficient in the matter of food, they could 
now utilize all their foreign exchange earnings for 
buying essential materials from abroad needed 
for the economic development of the country. 
Therefore, to overcome economic ills, it was 
essential that the country should produce all the 
food needed by ita people. 

Cloth Export not affeitkd 

The Finance MinistiT then referred to the 
export duty on cloth and yarn and assured the 
handloom cloth merchants that this would not 
adversely affect their export trade. He said the 
Government of India had permitted export of 
300 million yards of cloth of which only 80 million 
w^re handloom cloth out of total null and hand- 
loom production of 5,200 million yards. The 
“ ad valorem duty of four annas per square yard 
would fall on the purchaser abroad and not on 
the exporting merchant.” Therefore, the only 
question to be considered from trade point of 
view was whether Indian cloth could compete 
favourably in importing countries. He could say 
without hesitation that Indian cloth was the 
cheapest in the world market. 

The Finance Minister pointed out that the 
Government of India recently imported some 
Japanese cloth but found that it cost three times 
as much as the Indian cloth. As this could not 


be sold in India, they were now contemplating 
re-exporting it to other countries. 

The real difficulty that faced the handloom 
industry today was the shortage of mill yarn. 
This was the reason why the price of handloom 
cloth was higher than mill cloth. The only way 
to bring down the prices of handloom cloth was 
to increase the internal production of yarn. For 
that co-operation of labour was necessary and 
this must be sought for. They could not think of 
imports of either cotton cloth or yarn from foreign 
countries for the next two or three years. They 
should, therefore, make efforts to see that internal 
production was increased 

As regards the reduction of income-tax, the 
Finance Minister said that the question would be 
examined at the time of the coming budget. He 
also stated that the Government could not agree 
to do away advance payment of income-tax as 
this was the chief source of revenue for them. 

PAKISTAN IMPOSES TAX ON SALT 
I)UT\' OF Rs. 2-8-0 PER Maund to increase 
Revenue of State 

An Ordinance published on 16th January iin- 
I»oses a duty of Rs. 2-8-0 per maund on all salt 
manufactured in, or imj)orted into, any of the 
provinces of Pakistan. It came into force at 
once. 

The Ordinance specifically nuntions only 
locally manufactured salt and suit imported by 
land, but a similar duty will be automatically 
applied to imports by sea since the Customs 
Tariff states that the standard rate of sea cus- 
toms duty will be the rate at which excise duty 
is for the time being Io\ luble on salt munufactured 
in the place where the import takes place, states 
a press note of the Ministry of Finance, Pakistan. 

Duty reimposed 

It will be recalled that the Indian salt duty 
was abolished less than a year ago. The Pakis- 
tan Government regret that they arc felt com- 
pelled to reimpose this duty. 

It is, however, necessary that all citizens of 
Pakistan should make a contribution to the 
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revenues of the State, and the duty on salt as 
tax which is capable of yielding a substantial 
amount of revenue at a very small cost of col- 
lection and without imposing any appreciable 
burden on the individual consumer. At the 
rate now prescribed the duty should not increase 
the retail price of salt by more than one anna 
per seer, and it is expected to produce a revenue 
of about Rupees two and half crores in a full 
year. 

PAKISTAN NEEDS EIGHT HUNDRED 
MILLION DOLLAR LOAN 

It is understood that Mr. Isphahani who was 
in Hyderabad recently met some of the officials 
and held discussions with His Excellency Mir 
Laik Ali on the question of United State’s loan to 
Pakistan. Circles closely connected with Paki- 
stan affairs mention that the Pakistan author- 
ities have been negotiating for some time past 
for a loan of 800 million dollars from the U.S.A. 
His Excellency Mir Laik Ali, during his sojourn 
in America is stated to have broached the 
subject with the authorities there and discussed 
matters. Since he has been appointed as the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad he had to keep 
himself aloof from further pursuing the question. 
This is said to be a reason for Mr. Isphahani’s 
visit to Hyderabad. 

It is also learnt that negotiation between 
Pakistan and U.S.A. have taken a ffiial shape 
and Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, Finance Minister 
for Pakistan will leave for U.S.A. 


REPORT TO THE NATION No. 8 


This DOLLAR 

business 


Why the shortage ta-day? 

Because Ihcre is so much production of food and goods in America 
and too little in Europe and other countries where farms and 
factones were devastated by the w..r. America has far more to 
supply to other countries than they have to offer m return. So we 
alt need far more dollars than we are earning 

Why no shortage l)efore (he tvar ? 

Even before the war Britain bought much more from U S.A than U.S.A. 
bought from Britain. We had to pay “ indirectly.” We sold cotton 
goods, for instance, to Malaya Malaya sold tin and rubber to 
U.S.A. Because Malaya did not need to spend in America ali the 
money she earned she used some to pay for our cotton goods And 
we used it to buy law cotton, wheat and other things from America. 
Before the war there were many more countries in the position of 
Malaya than there are to-day 

What is to be done? 

Immediately, we can and must cut down our own spending of dollars 
and increase our direct exports to America. But we cannot close the 
dollar gap ” completely until there is a vast world-wide expansion of 
production and international trade. Countries must not only make 
for themselves much of what they now have to buy from America, 
but they must supply other countries as well Coal is one good 
example. If we can send coal to Europe, Europe need no longer spend 
dollars on American coal And Sweden can send in return timber 
and wood pulp for which we now have to pay in dollars, 

We arc the world's largest single buyer, so it is all-iraportant for us to 
lead by increasing production and exports of the things the world 
needs to help it back to prosperity 


Mrs. Aonic Johnson has increased 
output by in six months. 

She IS a typical employee of the 
Knowles Group of five Bolton mMIs, 
where, by skilful repbnoing of team- 
work on one process, output increased 
last year by 4^4%. 

If this increase is maintained, it will 
earn 2 million extra dollars. 

*.TARGET POINT- 

Switching on your electric hre oi 
water heater during the peak periods 
<8 to 10 a.n> and 4 to 6 p m.) may 
well stop a factory producing dollar- 
•aming exports 


Credit Column 


I N the closing months of 1047, 
production rose in vital industries 
compared with 1946 Output per 
manshift at the coalface was 7% up. 
Steel output was 12% up ; wagon 
output, 25% up , output of coalcutters, 
20/i up ; of coal conveyors, 50% up. 

A 30% increase of finished goods-~ 
half due to the opera ton’ increased 
efforts— IS reported by John Harper A 
Co , Willenhall (Stafis ), engineers. 
Foundry production in late December 
was a post-war record. 



/F you WANT enlatged copies of 
(hu advertisement {2CT X iCT ) for 
your Factory Notice Board, write to 
Cmnpaigns Dhlskm, Section A Central 
(^ce of information, 83 Baker Street, 


TEN PER CENT MORE will turn the Tide! 

Issued by His Ilc^isty's GownntM, 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF INDIAN FINANCE 
“ OUR FINANCIAL POSITION IS 
INTRINSICALLY SOUND.” 

The very small deficit in the next year’s 
budget is an index of the efforts which we are 
making to close the era of deficit budgets and 
place our revenues in a satisfactory position. 
Our revenue and expenditure position is intrin- 
sically sound. Our debt position is even sounder. 
The productive capacity of the country is great. 
The resources at our command are even greater. 
Natural resources we have in plenty and our 
manpower is stupendous. The two combined 
will create wealth of great magnitude which will 
enable our people to attain a high standard of 
life. 

“ Our destiny is in every sense of the term m 
our own hands. What every patriotic citizen 
should do is to produce more, to save substan- 
tially, to pay all legitimate taxes to his National 
Government and to lend his surplus savings to 
the State. If only we can act up to this ideal 
we can look forward to the future with hope and 
confidence and realize in the fullest measure our 
cherished ambition of assuming the leadership of 
Asia and a position of power and influence in the 
councils of the nations of the world.” — The Indian 
Finance Minister on 28-2-1948. 

/BUDGET AT A GLANCE 
1947-48 

(From 15-8-47 to 81-8-48) 

In crores 
of rupees 

Income .. ..178.77 

Expenditure .. 185.29 

Deficit 6.52 


1048-49 

Income . . . . 280 . 52 

Expenditure : Civil 186.29 

Military ..121.08 

257.37 

Deficit .. 26.85 

New and Higher Taxes. 

Corporation Tax raised from 2 to 3 annas for 
fonugn companies. 

Export levy on oil seeds, vegetable oils and 
manganese. 

Import duty on cars raised. 

Levy on tyres up. 

Excise duty on tea and coffee up. 

Excise duty on cigarettes and some types of 
tobacco. 

Reimposition of excise duty on matches. 

Postal registration fee increased. 

Trunk telephone fee raised. 

Estate Duty Bill to be introduced. 

Tax Relief. 

Lower B.P.T. 

Super-tax limit raised. 

Super-tax on undistributed profits of com- 
panies lowered. 

Income-tax on smaller companies (those with 
incomes of below Rs. 25,000) halved. 

Donations to charities up to Rs. 2} lakhs 
exempted from income-tax. 

Betel nut duty off. 


[Statement 
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SUMMARY OF ESTIMATES. 

REVENUE EXPENDITURE 

In lakhs of Rupees 


Revenue Expenditure 


— - -- - 


1 

1 




Revised 

I 

* Budget 

j 

Revised 

Budget 


1947-1.8 

! 1948-49 


1917-48 

1948-49 

Customs 

54,50 

81,75 

Direct demands on revenue 

5,45 

8,98 


-58* 




Central Excise Duties 

20,72 

8 1,00 

Irrigation 

8 

18 



18,10* 

Debt Services 

19,24 

41,16 

Corporation Tax 

10,48 

89,50 

10,80* 

C’lvil Administration 

2.3,75 

84,56 

Taxes on Income 

74,57 

90,50 

Currency and Mint 

1,14 

2,20 



-8,92* 

Civil Works 

6,28 

7,21 

Salt 

1)0 


Pensions 

1,57 

2,70 

Opium 

08 

1,40 

Miscellaneous : 

Expenditure on refugees 

14,89 

10,04 

Interest 

46 

1»17 




Civil Administration 

7,28 

5,12 

Subsidy on foodgrains 

I 20,16 

19,91 

Currency and Mint 

],25 

9,40 

Other expenditure 

2,86 

8,28 

Civil Works . . 

47 

81 

Grants to Provinces 

1,85 

2,96 

Other sources of revenue 

5,11 

4,86 

Extraordinary items 

1,89 

3,16 

Contribution from Posts 



Defence Services (Net) . , 

86,68 

1,21,08 

and Telegraphs 

2,14 

88 

40* 




Contribution from Railways 


,4,50 




Deduct. — Share of income- 

29 74 

87,87 




tax revenue payable to 
Provinces 


1,96* 




Total Revenue 

1,78,77 

2,56,28 

1 

Total Expenditure Net 

1,85,29 

2, ST, 87 


1 


Deficit 

6,52 

1,09 


* Budget proposals. 
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NEW RATES OF SUPER-TAX 1948-49 

In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and other association of 
persons : — 


Rato, if income wholly 
earned 


Rate, if income wholly 
unearned 


On the first Rs. 25,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 

On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 

On the next Rs. 50,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 1,00,000 of total income 

On the next Rs. 1, 00,000 of total income 
On the balance of total income 


Nil 

Two annas in the rupee . 
Three annas in tlu- rupee 

j Fiv(‘ annas in the rupee . . 
Six annas in the rupee . 
Six and a half annas in 
tin* rupee. 

I Seven annas in the rupee 
I Nine and a half annas in 
the rupee. 

Ten annas in the rupee 
Ten and a half annas in 
I the rupee. 


Nil 

Three annas in the rupee. 

Four and a half annas in 
the rupee. 

Six annas in the riijiee. 

Seven annas in the rupee. 

Eight annas m the rupee. 

Nine annas in the rupee. 

Nine and a half annas in 
tlie rupee. 

• i Ten annas in the rupee. 

I Ten and a half annas in the 
rupee. 


OLD RATES OF SUPER TAX 1947-48 


On the first Rs. 25,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 5,000 of total income 
On the .next Rs. 5,000 of total income 

On the next Rs. 10,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 10,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 10,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 10,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 15,000 of total income 
On the next Rs. 80,000 of total income 

On the balance of total income . . 


Rato, if income wholly 
earned 


Nil 

Two annas m the rupee . 
Two and a half annas in 
the rupee. 

Three annas in the rupee 
Four annas m the rupee 
Five annas in the rupee . 
Six annas in the rupee . 
Seven annas in the rupee 
Eight annas in the rupee 
Nine annas in the rupee 
Ten annas in the rupee . 

Ten and a half annas in 
the rupee. 


Rate, if income wholly 
unearned 


Nil 

Three annas in the rupee. 

Three and a half annas in 
the rupee. 

Four annas in the rupee. 

Five annas m the rupee. 

Six annas m the rupee. 

Seven annas m the rupee. 

Eight annas in the rupee. 

Nine annas in the rupee. 

Ten annas in the rupee. 

Ten and a half annas in the 
rupee. 

Ten and a half annas in the 
rupee. 
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FOOTLIGHTS ON PAKISTAN BUDGET 
Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, the Fmance Minister^ 
said . — “ Building a new country and putting it 
on its feet is an uphill task. The catastrophic 
happenings of the last few months have increased 
our dilficulties mahifold, bat wt* mean to march 
on with grim determination to succeed. Our 
dilficulties are of a tcmiporary character, and I 
see before me a prosperous and happy Pakistan 
based on the sustained sacrifice and disciplined 
hard wofk of our people. Our objective is clear, 
our course Is set. Let us pray in all humility 
that Providence that gave the gift of this free 
State to us will guide us to use our freedom wisely 
and temperately, so that we may all work for the 
prosperity of our people and the greatness of our 
country.” *28-2-1948. 

PAKISTAN’S FINANCES 
1947-48. 

In lakhs 
of 

Gross Uevenue. Rupees 

Principal heads of revenue . . 17,87 

Railways, Posts and Telegraphs . . 20,10 

Other heads of revenue . . . . 5,3*2 

Total . . 42,79 

Gross Expenditure. 

Defence Services . . . • 34,24 

Railways, Posts and Telegraphs . . 22,15 

Other expenditure . . • • 9,31 

Total . . 06,20 

Deficit • • 28,41 

1948-49 

Gross Revenue. 

Principal heads of Revenue . • 81,20 

Railways, Posts and Telegjraphs . . 86,89 

Other heads . . . . .. 11,48 

Total . . 79,57 

Gross Expenditure. 

Defence Services . . . . 87,11 

Railways, Posts and Telegraphs . . 87,15 

Other Expenditure . . 15,42 

Total . . 89,68 

Deficit . . • • • • 10,11 


U.K. DRAWS ON U.S. LOAN THIRD 
INSTALMENT 

Britain withdrew another 100 million dollars 
from the United States loan, leaving a balance 
of 100 million dollars. 

This was the third withdrawal since the 8,750 
million loan was unfrozen last December. 
Similar withdrawals were made in December 
and January. 

It was anticipated here that the final 100 
million dollars would be withdrawn at the begin- 
ning of the next month, 18 months after Congress 
ratified the original Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement. It was, therefore, anticipated that 
there would be a gap of at least a month 
possibly a good deal longer between the ex- 
piry of the Loan and the beginning of the Euro- 
pean recovery programme. 

Financial experts forecast that if the Marshall 
Plan had not begun by the beginning of 
the second quarter of this year, Britain would 
have to step up her sales of gold once again in 
April in order to meet essential hard currency 
commitments. 

EGYPT’S STERLING BALANCES 

Agreement signed in Cairo 

Provision for release of £. 21,000,000 

A new Anglo-Egyptian Financial Agreement 
signed in Cairo extends until December 81, 1948, 
the financial agreement signed on June 80 with 
certain modifications. 

The new agreement provides for a release ” 
during 1948 of £. 21,000,000 from Egypt’s pre- 
July 1947 sterling balances and for an increase 
of £. 11,000,000 in the working balance — over 
and above the £. 12,000,000 already placed at 
Egypt’s disposal — on which she may draw 
to meet any temporary shortage in her available 
means of payment abroad. ^ 

Britain has undertaken to sell to Egypt against 
sterling in 1948 £. 6,250,000 worth of United 
States dollars. The United Kingdom will also 
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sell Eg 3 rpt against sterling enough gold (approx- 
imately 4,000,000 dollars) to enable her to pay 
her increased quota and subscription in the 
International Monetary Fund and International 
Bank respectively. 

Britain will also extend facilities to Egypt 
under which she will be able during 1948 to use 
sterling to pay for nitrates imported from Chile, 
for oil from British companies marketed in 
Egypt by self-contained subsidiaries of American 
companies in Egypt and for equipment imported 
into Egypt by Anglo-Egyptian oilfields and shell. 

It is hoped that the new agreement will further 
trade relations between Britain and Egypt. 

NATIONAL INCOME IN AUSTRALIA 

The national income of Australia which had 
been valued at £ A 803 million m 1938-39 and had 
stood fairly stable at about 55 per cent, above 
that level since 1942-43 rose by £ A 29 million to 
£ A 1,265 million during 1940-17. Though the 
current rate of personal savings is still 3 per cent, 
above that for 1038-39, only aliout 10 per cent, 
of the national income was saved during 194G-47, 
as compared with 21 per cent, in 1945-46 and 27 
per cent, in 1943-44, which year saw a record level 
of Australian saving. A peak level of £ A 1,497 
million was reached in 1946-47 by the gross 
national product (selling value of all goods 
produced) of which 65 per cent. w% used for 
Australians’ personal consumption us compared 
with 71 per cent, in 1938-39, and 50 per cent, in 
1943-44, the peak year of war-time austerity. 

Wages and salaries accounted for 57 . 3 per cent, 
of the national income in 1946-47 as against 53,6 
per cent, in 1988-89. Compared with the pre-war 
year 1988-89, company income had risen from 
£ A 89 million to £ A 140 million ; income from 
incorporate business, firms and professions from 
£ A 165 million to £ A 260 million ; income 
retained by institutions from £ A 16 million to 
£ A 23 million; income from d\^rlHngs from 
£ A 59 million to £ A 69 million ; gross private 
investment from £ A 145 million to £ A £70 
million and personal consumption expenditure 
from £ A 668 million to £ A 972 million. 


THE U.S. BUDGET 

Anxious concern for saving the world from 
“ the menace of totalitarianism ” and readiness 
to put the fullest available resources into that 
task have provided the major inspiration for the 
Budget which President Truman has presented to 
the U.S. Congress. Out of a total expenditure of 
$89,700 million, $7,000 million — about 18 per 
cent. — will be spent on aid to European fcountries, 
under the Marshall Plan. The total expenditure 
on Marshall aid spread over 4 years is tentatively 
fixed at $17,000 million. In the new year’s 
budget, there is provision for $60 million for aid 
to China and lesser sums for other non-European 
countries. It is the assumption of responsibilities 
transcending continental, even hemispherical 
needs, w'hich accounts for the most outstanding 
item in the expenditure, r/s, $11,000 million on 
defence. The estimated income for the year is‘ 
$44,000 millions. 

Earlier in his "state of the union" message, the 
President promised labour a minimum hourly 
wage of 75 cents, as against the existing 45 cents. 
Low income tax payers havL been offered sub- 
stantial relief in the form of tax reductions at the 
rate of 160 dollars per family. To compensate 
the resulting loss of revenue to the state, big 
business will he asked to part with a larger share 
of their income. As part of a " New Deal *’ 
Programme intended to lift the standard of living 
to nearly <louble that which obtained before the 
war, an expenditure of fifty billion dollars is 
envisaged on the expansion of production during 
the next ten years. 

Production and export trends during the last 
twelve months have been satisfactory. U.S. 
exports in 1947 exceeded those of the previous 
year by three billion dollars and if the expansion 
in production approximates to schedule, the 
need for rcmtroduction of controls would hardly 
arise. Higher wages for labour and the tax 
relief offered to lower income groups would 
serve us a corrective to the prevaihng maladjust- 
ment between wholesale prices on the one side 
and wages and salaries on the other. 
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EFFORTS TO PLEASE BOTH PEASANT 
AND WORKER 

Aim of Soviet Government’s Latest Reforms 

It was only to be expected tliat reports of 
liardship following the abolition of rationing in 
the USSR, would be hotly contested by every 
branch of Russia’s powerful propaganda machine. 
But even allowing for the inevitable bias dis“ 
played in some quarters against anything that 
Russia does, it would seem, on the basis of there’s 
no smoke without fire, that the first jubilation 
has not been entirely justified. 

The overall picture ( f today, particularly in the 
large towns, makes it appear that since supplies 
of foodstuffs to shops are approximately the same 
as before it is a question of first come first served. 

During the first few days the queues at food 
shops were longer than ever, and people with 
plenty of money bought more than their fair 
share. Reports suggest that this development 
has been countered by a kind of unofficial 
rationing State Shops refusing to sell more than 
limited amounts, roughly eorresponcling to the old 
rations, to any one customer. 

Because it was expected that with the abolition 
of rationing there would be plentiful supplies at 
controlled prices, the so-called “ free ” markets 
shut down a fortnight ago. But when the 
shortages became evident, they re-opened, and 
now there is a tendency for food from farms to 
find its way to the “ free mark,ets,” where sales 
bring bigger profits. 

French Analogy 

In short, although the background is different, 
there is a certain similarity in the problems 
facing France and Russia today, that is, the 
effectiveness of the latest reforms depends on the 
administration’s ability to stabilize the new level 
of prices. 

In Russia’s case this, in its turn, depends on the 
supply of consumer goods to Government and 
co-operative shops and on the degree of efficiency 
of Government-controlled trade. Much of the 
further outlook depends on the peasantry’s 
reaction to the reforms. 


It is noteworthy, that the Soviet Government 
delayed the revaluation of the rouble until the 
end of the whole agricultural campaign the 
completion of delivery by the peasants of agri- 
cultural protluce to the Government. The 
journal Economist, in fact, points out that if 
revaluation of the rouble had been carried out in 
the middle of the agricultural campaign, it might 
have caused trruble. 

In this respect the Economist correspondence 
writes : “ What has in a sense been impressive in 
all the reforms now carried out is the Govern- 
ment’s ability to manoeuvre between two^basic 
classes of Russian society ; workers and peasants. 

“ Repeatedly the Government has had to 
swing now to one side now to the other. For the 
peasant the policy has as a rule been of a Rightist 
shade. Policies favouring industrial workers 
have hud a Leftist colouring. At present the 
social policy has steered to the Left,” 

There seems general agreement that provided, 
the afore-mentioned stability of the new level 
of prices is successfully achieved, the ordinary 
Russian will be able to feed, better as the result 
of the abolition of rationing. 

But with general improvement in, the living 
standard of the working class as a whole, there 
IS an accompanying widening, of the discrepancy 
between the living standards of various groups of 
workeis. Those with ?ow wages will probably be 
able to live slightly better than hitherto, while ear- 
ners of higher wages will be able to live much better. 

I'his oomes about beeauae uruier the new 
system the rich man will be able to buy all the 
food he needs for much less than he has had to 
pay, hitherto, since he has mainly lived during 
the last few years not on meagre and low-priced 
rations, but on food bought off the ration at 
astronomical prices m the so-called commercial 
shops now abolished. 

When it comes to consumer goods the lower- 
income group benefit from the stabilization of 
prices at about two-thirds less than the old high 
“ commercials price,” but still a great deal 
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higher than the old rationed prices. Thus, the 
poor man will have to pay more for his pots and 
pans, while the rich man will pay a great deal less 
for fidl kinds of consumer goods than he has 
hitherto paid in the commercial shops. 

The abolition of rationing in Russia should be 
viewed in the light of the campaign recently 
initiated for the fulfilment of the five-year plan 
in four, instead of five years. 

According to the Economist the speeding up 
of the tempo is in part explained by the fact 
that some initial targets of the five-year plan 
had been set too low, coal for instance. In a 
speech to the Cominform last July, M. Malenkov 
stated : “ Eighteen months of work on the plan 

has shown that the Soviet Union has resources 
to advance the number of industries even faster 
than anticipated. Some initial targets of the 
plan for separate industries are now being 
increased.” 

However, as the astute heads of the Kremlin 
no doubt realized, the speeding-up of the five-year 


plan would hardly have been possible without 
some sort of “ new deal ’* for the working classes' 

” For instance,” writes the Economist’s cor- 
respondent, “ anybody who has come in contact 
with Russian workers after the war could easily 
feel that they resented the peasants’ war-time 
prosperity. This created certiin antagonism 
between town and countryside, which although 
ft was politically inarticulate, could not have 
been ignored by the Soviet Government.” 

SOVIET BUDGET 

Mr. Zvery, the Soviet Finance Minister, in his 
Budget speech at the session of the Supreme 
Soviet vhieh began on 81st January 1948, 
reported that ex[)enditure for maintenance of the 
Russian armed forces m this, the third year of the 
five-year plan, was Ixdng reduced by 2v500m. 
roubles (about £lltm. at the official rate), com- 
pared with the past year, the total being 66,000m. 
roubles (£8,000m). Money for public health and 
education was being increased. The total enrol- 
ment at schools this year would rise to 38m. and 
of higher-school students to 722,000. 
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NUMEROUS MARKETING SURVEYS 
undertaken in HYDERABAD 

The agricultural market continued to work 
under the same abnormal conditions as during 
the war, for the food situation did not improve 
and consequently there was no relaxation in the 
war-time control measures, says the Admin- 
istration Report of the Marketing Department 
of the Nizam’s Government for the year 1855 F* 

The monsoon, during the year under report 
was again unfavourable in the south-western 
parts of the State with the result that the Rabi 
crops failed in Raichur and Ridar districts. 
The internal movement of foodgrains other 
than pulses and groundnuts remained restricted 
due to control measures. Wholesale prices of 
foodgrains showed a small variation while those 
of cash crops such as groundnuts, castor, etc., 
showed considerable increase. Altogether, Agri- 
cultural produce worth Rs. 23 crores was handled 
in the 28 regulated markets in the Dominions^ 
during the year under report, as against Rs. 17 
crores in the preceding year. 

In collaboration with the Central Agricultural 
Marketing Department, Government of India 
numerous surveys, such as those for chillies, 
onion, garlic, turmeric, custard apples (sharifa), 
other fruits and animal fats were undertaken 
and reports on sesamum, arecanut and poultry 
were forwarded to the Marketing Adviser, Gov- 
ernment of India. 

The budgets of the Marketing Committee.s 
showed a net saving of Rs. 1,89,431 and the 
total balance at the end of the year under report 
stood at Rs. 6,49,988 as against Rs. 5,10,507 
in the pjcceding year. 

BRITISH MARKET FOR HYDERABAD 
CARPETS 

The report of the Board of Trade Working 
Party on the carpet industry is an attractively 
produced document, well printed on good paper 


and with handsome illustrations. This may 
account for the time taken to publish it and thus 
for the fact that the more topical sections of the 
report were out of date before it appeared. 
Estimates of future demand prepared in the 
summer of 1946 can hardly be expected to make 
full allowance for the severities introduced by 
the fuel crisis and dollar shortage of 1947. Most 
of the assumptions on which the calculations of 
future demand are based would be hard to sub- 
stantiate now. The report assumes that bet- 
ween three and four million new houses will be 
oomjdeted in the decade 1946-55. It assumes a 
rising standard of living, i.e.^ increased average 
carpeting per house, a combination of people 
buying more carpets and mor^ people (new 
classes of people) buying carpets. 

In 1937, 18 per cent, of total British carpet 
production was exported ; the report assumes a 
post-war export level of 20 per cent, although a 
footnote added in June, 1947, raises this to 40 
per cent. Its conclusion —that even when the 
pre-war rate of production has been regained, 
output will be sufficient to meet only about two- 
thirds of the requirements of the home market — 
may still be true, or may not. The factors on 
which it is based certainly need to be re-assessed. 

The working party finds that the capital 
structure of the industry is sound and the pro- 
fits reasonable, and that there are adequate 
reserves for reconstruction. It concludes, there- 
fore, that the industry is strong enough to take 
care of its capital development by normal means. 
It shows concern, however, to accelerate the rate 
at which carpet manufacturers re-equip their 
factories. To this end it makes two fiscal pro- 
posals. *It wants the period allowed for depre* 
ciation of plant under the Income Tax Act of 
1945 to he shortened from between fifteen and 
twenty years to between seven and ten. It 
also recommends a revision of section 21 of the 
Finance Act, 1922 (which limits the proportion 
of profits of private companies which may bo 
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ploughed back before surtax is charged), in order 
to remove deterrents on the re-equipment and 
rebuilding. This is a consideration which ap- 
plies to other industries besides the carpet indus- 
try. It raises the question of how far the country 
can afford to encourage the competitive re- 
equipment of the light industries in the next 
seven years. 

That many people would like new carpets can 
hardly be questioned. A Central Office of 
Information survey conducted in the summer 
of 19^6 is described in the report. It found 
that 89 per cent, of working class housewives 
thougjit that they were in need of a new carpet 
and 50 per cent, of working-class homes had no 
carpet at all. The generally cheerful tone of the 
report can be attributed, perhaps, to the fact 
that home demand for carpetsL increased by 88 
per cent, between 1931 and 1987. It is a mis- 
take, however, to assume too readily that effec- 
tive demand will go on increasing at that rate. 

House building in Britain is strictly according 
to plan. At the most the domestic industry can 
meet two- thirds of the home demand. The 
Hyderabad carpet industry is discouraged on 
account of the absence • of satisfactory export 
outlets. The Hyderabad Agent-General in Lon- 
don must be able to bring together Hyderabad 
supply and British demand. 

BENEFITS OF DECONTROL 

Gandhiji quotes figures 

In a written message to one of his prayer 
gathering, Mahatma Gandhi said ; “ From the 
numerous letters and wires giving me thanks 
for the decontrols and pleading for more, I 
pick up the following written in English from a 
well-known businessman. He reduced to writing 
his thoughts at my instance.” 

“ As desired by you, I am giving below the 
following data about sugar, gur, shakkar and 
various other foodstuffs, showing their present 
and past prices before decontrol, 

6 


Rates prevalent dur- 
ing the month of Nov- 
Present Rates ember before decon- 
trol of sugar was taken 
up by you. 

Sugar, Rs. 87-8-0 per Rs. 80 to Rs. 85 per 
maund. Gur Pansera, maund. Rs. 80 to 
Rs. 18 to Rs. 15 per Rs. 82 per maund. 
maund. 

Shakkar, Rs. 14 to Rs. 18 Rs. 87 to Rs, 45 pep 
per maund. . . maund. 

Sugar Cubes, Re. 0-11-0 Rc. 1-8-0 to Re.1-12-0 
per packet. . . per packet. 

Sugar Dcsi, Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 to to Rs. 80 
Rs. 85 per maund . . per maund. 

Thus there is 50 per cent, fall in the prices of 

■^.Sugar and its allied products. 

Foodgrains 

Wheat, Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 per 
per maund . . . maund. 

Rice Basumati, Rs. 25 Rs. 40 to Rs. 45 per 
per maund . . . maund. 

Maize Rs. 15 to Rs. 17 Rs. 80 to Rs. 82 per 
per maund. . . maund. 

Grams 

Grams, R^, 16 to Rs. 18 Rs. 88 to Rs. 40 per 
per maund. . . maund. 

Moong, Rs. 28 per maund. Rs. 85 to Rs. 88 per 
maund. 

Urad, Rs. 23 per maund . Rs. 84 to Rs. 87 per 
maund. 

Arhar, Rs. 18 to Rs. 19 Rs. 80 to Rs. 82 per 
per maund . . . maund. 

Pulses 

Gram Pulses, Rs. 20 per Rs. 80 to Rs. 82 per 
maund . . . per maund. 

Moong, Rs. 26 per maund. Rs. 87 per maund. 

Urad, Rs. 26 per maund . Rs. 87 per maund. 

Arhar, Rs. 22 per maund Rs. 82 per maund. 

Oils 

Sarson, Rs. 65 per maund. Rs. 75 per maund. 

“ Woollen and sUk cloth : — Due to decontrol of 

woollen and silken cloth, the markets are flooded 

with silk and woollen cloth. The prices in silk 
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and woollen cloth have fallen by 50 per cent, 
at least and even 66 per cent, in some cases. 

“ Cotton cloth and yarni—ln anticipation of the 
decontrol of cotton cloth and yarn, the prices are 
gradually falling. In the atmosphere created 
by the decontrol of sugar, the prices of cloth are 
also coming down. If cotton cloth is decontrol- 
led altogether, the prices of cloth are sure to fall 
by at least 60 per cent, and the quantity of the 
cotton cloth will also improve. Mill owners 
will have to vie with one another. The supply 
will be available in abundance as is the case 
now with woollen and silk cloth which were 
decontrolled long ago. Iiii case cotton cloth is 
decontrolled, its export to foreign countries may 
be totally prohibited for at least three ^esirs, 
to’ make the decontrol a thorough success. 

“ The jugglery of the departmental statistics 
should not stand in the way of the decontrol 
of the entire food grains, cotton cloth and yarn. 

Petrol Rationing 

** Petrol rationing'.— The rationing of petrol 
was only a war measure and is no longer needed 
now. As a matter of fact it is only enriching 
enormously a few transport companies and 
only they want it. The teeming millidhs have 
nothing to do with it. Needless to say that the 
owner of one vehicle who has got a licence for 
even a single route is earning ten to fifteen 
thousand rupees per mouth on a single vehicle. 
If there is no petrol rationing and there is no 
monopoly system of the plying of vehicles, 
one vehicle owner cannot earn more than Rs. 800 
per month. So much so tliat a regular trade is 
going on for the obtaining of petrol permits for 
vehicles. For a petrol permit for a lorry a man 
can easily obtain Rs. 10,000 by simply selling 
his permit to the transport dealer. If petrol 
rationing is removed, transport, food, cloth, 
housing and various other problems confronting 
the country at present will be solved. Petrol 
rationing and the monopoly system of transport 
is only enriching the transport companies, but 
has upset the lives of the masses. Do come 
to the rescue of suffering humanity by getting 
5 * 


the controls removed. The country will be- 
come worth living in, not only for the favoured 
few but for the unfavoured millions. Controls 
were only war measures. They should have no 
place in free India.’* 

Decontrol and Prices 

“ Mahatma Gandhi’s written message of Janu- 
ary, 5, illustrates how figures can mislead, even 
when not meant to mislead,” said Mr. A. S. 
Gorwala, until recently President of the Com- 
modity Prices Board. 

He added, “ The area to which these fi^ires 
relate has not been given. They arc undoubted- 
ly black market quotations, but no mention is 
made of this fact. The impression conveyed is 
that all over India prices have fallen very ap- 
preciably. 

“ We have.it on the authority of so acute an 
observer as Mr. Khandubhai Desai, an Ahmcd- 
abad labour leader, that not more than one per 
cent, of the very large population dependent 
for supplies on Government, bought grain at 
black market prices. This he stated while sup- 
porting the decontrol policy during the Consti- 
tuent Assembly debate. 

” It should be clearly understood that the 
prices before decontrol in the Mahatma’s state- 
ment refer to prices paid by a very small section. 
Reports from various areas in Bombay Pro- 
vince show that after decontrol, prices have 
risen from 50 to 100 per cent, above the control- 
led rates at which grain and sugar were distri- 
buted before decontrol. 

“ That the commercial informants of the 
Mahatma should be anxious to compete with 
each other in furnishing him with evidence of 
the alleged benefits of decontrol is quite under- 
standable. But let them at least not use the 
Mahatma’s authority to mislead the public in 
this manner.” 

MONKEYS IN FOREIGN TRADE 

A new avenue for the expansion of India’s 
export trade is being opened on account of the 
peed of foreign countries for Indian monkeys. 
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The Globe News Agency mentions a report in the 
Daily Warier that the British Government are 
making strenuous efforts to obtain monkeys 
from India. Last year's epidemic of infantile 
paralysis in Britain has revealed vital gaps in 
concerned research, arising out of the lack of 
the necessary experimental animals. Indian 
monkeys are expected to fill this need. There 
have been reports recently that in the U.S.A. 
too there is a demand for monkeys. Though in 
India, the monkey is considered sacred, in 
recent times monkeys have come into the news, 
as a pestilential nuisance to man and crops. 
They have not spared even the capital city of 
India. If Britain’s import needs can be met 
by supplies drawn from areas which are the 
bases of trouble, it will be a good riddance for 
our municipalities. In an item which can never 
be a considerable earner of foreign exchange, 
the incidental solution of a domestic problem 
would be the least that could be attempted. 
Immediatey after the war, there developed a 
regular and growing demand for rat-snakes which 
some time provided work for a good many people 
in South India. The exit of rat-snakes have 
inevitably brought a new freedom to the rats, 
a worse domestic pest. In the case of the 
export of monkeys on a moderate scale, scare- 
cely any disagree ble consequence can follow. 

SIAMESE RICE FOR INDIA 

The Siamese Government announced the abo- 
lition of the Government Rice Purchasing 
Bureau and the transfer of its functions to the 
Government-operated Thai Rice Company, in 
the new measures to protect Siam’s rice trade 
and to prevent low quality rice being shipped 
abroad. 

It was understood that Siam’s December rice 
sliipments amounted to 52,106 tons, while 
another 84,040 tons are despatched 16,400 tons 
for China, 9,370 tons for India, 8,830 for Malaya 
8,280 for the Netherlands East Indies, and 
1,210 for Borneo. 

Besides ensuring the quality of exports, about 
Kal&ya complained recently, the rice company 


will build up stocks for local consumption and w'ill 
handle the whole country’s paddy for distribu- 
tion to the Mills. 

The former Premier, Thawi Hunyaket, Chief 
of the Purchasing Bureau, has been named 
Managing Director of the company. 

TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND CHINA 

Bright Prospects Ahead 

“ The fact that China and India are agricul- 
tural countries need not prevent them from 
developing trade and commerce between them 
which, of course, will thrive more when the two 
countries become more industrialised,” declared 
Dr. Lo Chia-Luen, Chinese Ambassador to India 
in an interview. 

Dr. Lo Chia-Luen said : ” Industrialization and 
agricultural development will go hand in hand in 
China and India instead of being mutually 
exclusive. Even at present, Chinese cotton 
yam, cotton cloth, silk piece-goods, soya beans 
and salt, and Indian jute and raw cotton may 
serve to meet each other’s requirements. 

Although at the moment both countries 
happen to be preoccupied with certain problems, 
yet the prospects are doubtlessly brigiit. The 
volume of trade between the two countries at 
present may be restricted by transport and 
currency exchange conditions, but on the whole 
it is on the upgrade. 

Trade Mission’s Visit to China 

” In this connection I recall that the Indian 
Trade Mission to China visited Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Peiping and Chungking in January 1947, cont- 
tacted Chinese Government officials and discussed 
with them the possibilities of Sino-Indian trade. 
Thcy*^ made some suggestions, which should 
gradually prove valuable and useful.” 

RefeiTing to China’s recovery from the effects of 
the war, Dr. Lo said ; "‘In Central China and 
South China, especially in the province of 
Kwangtung, signs aje much in evidence of 
recovery from the ravages of war and reconstruc- 
tion being under way. 
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In respect of communications, the Canton- 
Hankow Railway, the Cheking-Kiangsi Railway, 
and the Nanking- Wuhu Railway have completed 
all repairs and resumed regular operation. A 
new railway from Chungking to Chengtu is nearing 
completion. In respect of water-conservancy, 
the Lo-Wai irrigation system in Shensi, noted for 
its stupendous engineering, has been completed 
and it is capable of irrigating 250,000 acres of 
farm land.’* 

Cultural Development 

On the cultural relations between India and 
China the Ambassador stated : “ They, with 

glorious records of yore, can be most easily 
developed with renewed vitality and spontaneous 
mutual response. The exchange of students 
and professors is only the first rung up a long 
ladder of possiblities. The study of the Chinese 
and Indian languages, translations of Chinese 
and Indian books, educational missions, tourist 
groups, film shows, periodicals and other mediums 
of contract and understanding should be encour- 
aged, facilitated and organised. 

“ The campaign for literacy and basic education 
is being spread and intensified all over the vast 
territory of China. There is at least an elemen- 
tary school ii!i every village in China today and 
over 78 per cent, of children of school age are in 
school. This is a broad base of democracy which 
China cannot afford to neglect but must develop, 
in spite of all difficulties facing her at the moment.” 

Referring to inflation in China, Dr. Lo re- 
marked : ‘‘ No doubt the inflation in China 

hits the urban population most. But farmers^ 
who produce grains and vegetables and fruits 
for the necessary consumption by the ui'ban 
population, can raise their prices and thus partly 
offset the rising prices of the consumer goods they 
need. There is no doubt that the Chinese 
Government is seriously devising and enforcing 
effective measures to check inflation. I hope 
that in a few more months things will take a turn 
for the better. ” 


NO DECONTROL OF FOOD ** 

Pakistan Government’s Decision 

Pirzada Abdus Sattar addressing his first Press 
Conference as Pakistan’s Minister for Food, 
Agriculture, and Health, said : “ The Govern- 
ment of Pakistan would never yield to any 
agitation for decontrol of foodgrains and other 
essential commodities. 

The removal of control, he added, would result 
in an immense rise in prices and in consequence 
a break-down of the whole economy which be 
“ suicidal for the people. ” 

Pirzada Abdus Sattar said that Pakistan, as a 
whole was faced with a deficit in foodgrains 
during the current year. West Punjab a surplus 
area, had asked for 25,000 tons of foodgrains. 
But conditions would be better after the next 
crop. 

The Government intended to supply East 
Bengal with 70,000 tons of foodgrains which were 
in the process of shipment 

Sind, through the Pakistan Government, had 
loaned 30,000 tons of wheat to the Indian 
Dominion. India had returned only 8,000 thus 
22,000 tons were yet to be returned. 

He revealed that the Pakistan Government had 
asked the international Emergency Food Council 
for 30,000 tons of rice but had so far received no 
reply. 

RECORD BRITISH GAR EXPORTS IN 
NOVEMBER 

£4,459,000 in Value 

Exports of motor-cars during November reach- 
ed the highest figure recorded —16,154 units 
valued at £4,459,025. The increase was largely 
because of extra shipments of chassis to Australia, 
where the body-making plants are evidently 
getting into their stride once more. 

Satisfaction with the continued progress to- 
wards the raid -1948 target of £5m. is tempered 
by the knowledge that import restrictions are 
not being relaxed at anything like the rate the 
industry would like to see^ while the sellers’ 
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market is rapidly disappearing in some areas 
which have been most lucrative. There is no 
longer a waiting list for British cars in certain 
countries. 

Commercial vehicle exports were steady at 
4,500 units valued at just under £8m. but there 
was a big jump in agricultural tractors, which 
reached nearly £800,000 compared with £508,702 
in October. The Statistics issued by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders do not 
record the number of tractors exported. The 
total value of mo tor- vehicle exports was more 
than £7,25,000, 

The output of both cars and commercial 
vehicles showed a slight decline, the weekly 
output being nearly 0,000 cars and 3,500 commer- 
cial vehicles. The fall in car output of 660 units 
a week is attributed to the temporary dislocation 
of the Austin factory, caused by the change-over 
to the new A. 40 model which supplants the 
8, 10, and 12 h.p. Austins. 

BRITAIN’S EXPORT OF SILVER TO 
INDIA 

Nearly 74 per cent. Britain’s bar silver exports 
in 1947 went to India and Pakistan, according 
to an estimate by leading London bullion brokers. 
Silver sales to what is still commercially classed 
as ” British India ” are placed at just over 
25,000,000 ounces out of the total exports of 
just over 81,000,000 ounces. 

It is estimated the amount of silver consumed 
for essential purposes in Britain during the year 
was about 12,000,000 ounces. From its with- 
drawn silver coinage, Britain is expected to 
recover 250,000,000 ounces. 

MORE RHODESIAN TOBACCO 

Five-Year Agreement 

A new agreement for the purchase by Britain 
of Rhodesian tobacco is announced by the Board 
of Trade. 

A delegation from the Southern Rhodesian 
Tobacco Marketing Board, representing growers 
and dealers, recently discussed with representa- 


tives of United Kingdom tobacco manufacturers, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Alexander Max- 
well, the expansion of the tobacco growing indus- 
try in Rhodesia. The Rhodesians are planning 
to increase their flue cured crop to 70m. lb. a 
year, and the United Kingdom manufacturers 
have agreed to buy two-thirds of this amount 
in suitable United Kingdom grades each year 
during the next five years, and to renew consul- 
tations from year to year with a view to settling 
each year a provisional five-year programme. 

The British Government, the Board of Trade 
states, welcome these arrangements because 
they are mutually advantageous, and as evi- 
dence of the cordial relations between tobacco 
producers in Southern Rhodesia and users in 
the United Kingdom. 

ANGLO-SWISS TRADE AGREEMENT 

£.15 Million Gold Deposit continued 

£. 85 Worl/i of Swiss Francs the ration for the 
British Tourist. 

In the Anglo-Swiss discussions just concluded 
in London agreement has been reached both on 
financial relations and on the programme of 
trade or the 12 months beginning March, 1, 
1948, 

During the year 1947-48 the sterling area was 
in deficit with Switzerland, but it has now been 
agreed that for the current year payment should 
be brought into balance so that further losses 
of gold by the U. K. should be avoided. 

To make this adjustment possible Switzerland 
will increase its imports from the sterling area 
and the Swiss authorities are prepared to autho- 
rize the importation of all classes of goods of 
sterling area origin. 

The Swiss Government will control the volume 
of exports to the sterling area in siich a way as 
to keep it within the limits necessary to main- 
tain the balance of payments. If British ex- 
ports to Switzerland show better results than 
expected the U. K, will be able to accumulate 
Swiss francs. 
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Tourists’ Exchange Ration 

The total amount of Swiss francs to be alloca- 
ted during the current year for tourists from 
Britain will depend on the success of the plan 
to increase British exports to Switzerland. 

On the present estimates it seems likely that 
roughly the same number will be able to go to 
Switzerland as did last year if each person is 
given only £. 85~-the sum which is expected to 
be the basic tourist ration of foreign exchange. 

If the pressure for Swiss francs should become 
too heavy the amount may be regulated by 
reference to the length of the stay in Switzerland. 

In any case a mixed Anglo-Swiss committee 
are to keep the situation continuously under 
review. In short, the point of the new Anglo- 
Swiss agreement is that Britain hopes to increase 
exports to Switzerland so much as to earn enough 
Swiss francs for British tourists without having 
to meet any deficit in gold. 

Can this be done ? Recently British cars 
and fine textiles among other things, have sold 
particularly well in Switzerland, but tl ey will 
now have to hold their own against suddenly 
cheapened French products. 

What is certain is that a very large surplus of - 
exports from the U. K. to Switzerland will be 
needed to offset not only the heavy tourist , 
expenditure involved in the revival of the basic 
exchange ration and a substantial deficit in the 
financial and other services but also the trading 
deficits of other sterling area countries. 

Problem Fob Tourists 

While the new agreement must be generally 
welcomed as the firstr elaxation of the irksome 
ban on foreign travel, it is at one and the same 
time an illustration of the strait jacket imposed 
on international traffic by the current distortion 
of world trade. 

It will be difficult for travellers to plan their 
holidays because there is no guarantee that a 
tourist’s allowance with the consequent length 
of stay abroad may not vary from month to 
month. Something of the sort happened last 


year when the Swiss Government fearing that 
the franc allowance was run out cut down the 
permissible allowance for tourists at a days’ 
notice, and on another occasion held up intend- 
ing travellers for three or four days. 

What had happened was that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment had issued a vast number of currency 
credit certificates which holders never cashed. 

Another aspect of the agreement between 
the two countries is referred to by the Daily 
TelegrajSh, which points out that what is pro- 
posed in effect is that the British will be able 
to holiday in Switzerland by denying Swiss 
goods they would like to buy. The Swiss on the 
other hand will relieve their hard hit tourist 
industry at the expense of their export indus- 
tries, and by buying in sterling area goods they 
do not particularly want, or wliich they might 
prefer to buy elsewhere. 

In conclusion the fact that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment has agreed to hold £l5m worth of gold 
accumulated under the agreement made in 
March 1946 for at least another year without 
any special exchange rate guarantee is regarded 
in some quarters as a welcome counter to rumours 
of sterling devaluation. 

But a fairer assessment of the position would 
perhaps be that the new agreement underlines 
the degree of importance which Switzerland 
attaches to her hotel and tourist industry. 

WOMEN HELP BOOST BRITISH 
EXPORTS 

British Government’s Christmas and New Year 
greeting to men and women in industry was 
“ You’ve done a grand job-but there’s a tough 
bit to come.** 

About the “ tough bit ’* it will be told shortly 
and may include cuts in other rationed food- 
stuffs. 

1947 began with gloom; it ended in hope. 
And women have played a fine part in making the 
curve rise. There are now some 600,000 part- 
time women workers in essential industry — 
24,000 volunteers in one month alone. 
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Thr^ textile firms opened nurseries for women 
workers’ childreni a couple of weeks ago. The 
New Year resolution of many other firms will be 
to follow that example. The re-establishment 
of day nurseries will release many thousands 
more women for the mills and factories which 
spell Export, women anxious and willing to do 
a job for the country’s sake if their welfare is 
assured. 

CANADIAN TRADE WITH BRITAIN 

Exports up 27 per cent 

Canadian exports valued at more than 
were shipped to Britain during the first 10 months 
of 1947. This was nearly 27 per cent, higher than 
in the corresponding period of the precc^ding 
year. 

Notwithsatanding a disappoifitmg harvest, 
commodity production in Canada last year 
recovered sharply from the moderate level of the 
preceding year. Even on a volume basis it would 
appear that the output was greater than in any 
other corresponding peace-time period. With 
a sharp reduction in 1946, the export trade of 
Canada threatened to break away from the 
traditional similarity between its direction and 
production in this country. The relationship 
was ostensibly re-established last year, when the 
decline in the value of exports to Britain over a 
period of two years was halted. 

Commenting on this development, a report 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics observes 
that the value of agricultural products exported 
to Britain last year was particularly high. 
Shipments in the first 10 months were over I05m. 
bushels compared with over 72m. busliels for the 
same period of 1946. Flour shipments exceeded 
7m. barrels. The trade with Britain in wood and 
paper products rose from$67m. in 1946 to $110m. 
in 1947. Exports of non-ferrous metals were 
greater during 1947 than the average for the 10 
year period ended 1946, Interest centred on the 
sale of aluminum, which reached 184m in 
the first 10 months. Nickel and zinc also scored 
in this direction, while advances were shown in 


the declared values of copper and lead, con- 
trasting with a decline m volume. 

Another striking feature of recent years had 
been the marked acceleration of the shipment of 
British textiles to this country. Imports were 
valued at $73ra. in the first 10 months of last 
year, a greater amount than in any full year since 
1935. 

CANADIAN FOOD FOR BRITAIN 

Higher Prices offset by Cost of Wheat 

The prices which Great Britain will pay this 
year for Canadian bacon, beef, cheese and eggs 
were announced by Mr. Gardiner, the Minister of 
Agriculture, who said that Britain had agreed 
to buy Canadian surpluses of these commodities 
up to the end of 1949. Although the prices will 
be higher than those hitherto paid, they have to 
be considered in relation to the price Britain is 
paying for Canadian wheat, which is much lower 
than Britain is paying elsewhere. 

For 195m. lb. of bacon to be delivered this year 
Britain will pay at the rate of $36 for 100 lb. of 
grade A number one sizeable Wiltshire sides at 
seaboard. This compares with $29 paid last 
year. Beef prices will vary according to quality 
and on the two best qualities will cost Britain 
$27.50 and $26.50 for each 100 lb., an increase 
of $3.25 Medium quality and cow carcasses will 
each rise by $2 on every 100 lb. to $23.10 and 
$21.20. Boneless manufacturing beef will cost 
$24 and $25.50 for 100 lb., an increase of $2 in 
each category. 

For cheese the new contract raises the price by 
five cents a lb., for cheese supplied from the 
production year starting on April 1. Britain 
wishes to get 50m. pounds during the year ending 
March 31, 1949. This is a higher price than 
Britain is paying Australia and New Zealand, but 
so far as Australia is concerned it is offset in 
Canada by the much lower price Britain is paying 
for Canadian wheat. 

The spring price for eggs will be five cents a 
dozen higher than last year, and the autumn 
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price will be three and a half cents higher. De- 
liveries during the year are estimated at 80m. 
dozen, compared with 86m. delivered under last 
year’s contract. 

Referring to future arrangements, Mr. Gardiner 
said that the prices for beef and bacon are not to 
be less in 1949 than they were in 1946, and will be 
negotiated before the end of this year to maintain 
the proper relationship with grain prices. He 
emphasized, however, that the prices and quanti- 
ties of the new contracts will not be affected 
by any further financial discussions which have 
to take place between Britain and Canada at 
the end of March. 

Mr, Gardiner indicated that prices in the new 
contracts had been brought into line with the 
increased cost of feed grains, whose scarcity in 
this country was also responsible for the reduced 
amounts of live-stock products available. He 
added that in the event of the Marshall plan 
being applied to British requirements, it had 
been made clear that the existence of food 
contracts would not be regarded as interfering 
with the provision of money. 

POWER TO CONTROL PRICES 
Referendum in Australia 

A referendum will be held throughout Australia 
on the Federal Government’s request that it be 
given permanent Constitutional power to control 
rents, prices and charges. 

Present controls are exercised under the De- 
fence Power granted during the war and which 
has now lapsed. , 

Explaining the Government’s case, the Mini- 
ster for Labour and National Service (Mr. Hol- 
loway) said that external and internal inflationary 
pressure would continue for some time. Prices 
of imported goods were now two and a half 
times their pre-war level and were still rising. 
A large volume of liquid balances which people 
accumulated because of war-time shortages, 
was still awaiting spending. Against this there 
was a serious deficiency of goods. Despit#*, 
Australia’s high export income, imports were 


held back by dollar shortages and production 
difficulties in non-dollar countries. 

An immediate relaxation of prices control 
would lead, because of these inflationary forces, 
to price increases comparable with those which 
had occurred in America. 

The Opposition parties in Parliament have 
agreed to extend the present power until the 
end of 1948, but are opposed to any alteration 
of the Constitution. 

The Prime Minister (Mr. Chiefley) said that 
the Government should have power to impose 
price controls whenever inflation or a deterio- 
ration in economic condition required. 

U.K. EXPORTS IN 1947 
Total of £. 1,187M. 

For the whole of 1947 the value of exports 
from the United Kingdom was £. 1,187,100,000, 
which was the highest on record apart from 1920 
and nearly two-and-a-half times the total in 
1988. The provisional volume index last year, 
however, was only 108 per cent, of 1988. During 
1947 exports of metal goods increased relatively 
to textiles and other manufactures which re- 
mained virtually unchanged. 

In 1946 the rise in the value of exports just 
about kept pace with the rise in imports, but 
owing to the fuel crisis and severe weather a 
marked reduction occurred in exports between 
the fourth quarter of 1946 and the first quarter 
of 1947. The subsequent expansion, whiph 
continued up to the end of the year, was in- 
sufficient to offset the increased quantities and 
higher prices of imports, which amounted to 
£. 1, 787,^00,000 for the whole of 1947. 

Adverse Balance 

The recent cuts in imports have yet to make 
their full effect felt. Allowing for re-exports 
of £. 59,200,000, the net excess of imports for 
the year was £. 591,200,000, compared with 
£. 386,100,000 in 1946. At its peak in August, 
however, the adverse balance was running at an 
annual rate of over £. 920m.. 
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The latest returns show that in Decem- 
ber United Kingdom exports amounted to 
£. 110,200,000, which is £. 7,900,000 more than 
in November and only £. 50,000 below the peak 
figure of last July. Allowing for the rise in 
prices, the volume of exports in December is 
provisionally estimated at 120 per cent, of 1988, 
against 112 per cent, in November and 126 per 
cent, in July. December was, however, a short 
working month, and exports for each working 
day were actually about 8j percent, higjier than 
in July. 

Imports in December at £. 153,400,000, were 
£. 15,200,000 higher than in November, but 
apart from this month they were the lowest 
since May. As the rise in imports was sub- 
stantially greater than that in exports, the ad- 
verse balance of trade at £. 39,200,000 was 
£. 7, 800,000 greater than in November, though 
£. 10m. less than in October. 

AMERICA SHOULD ENCOURAGE NON- 
COMPETITIVE IMPORTS 

Agriculture Secretary’s Plea 

Mr. Clinton P. Anderson, United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, urged that America should 
maintain its present position in world economy, 
encouraging non-competitive imports and main- 
taining production as high as possible. 

In his Annual Report, he said that this policy 
should make it easier for America to avoid a 
major depression • and so to avoid agricultural 
programmes of the kind found essential in the 
1980*s. 

Mr. Anderson pointed out that the United 
States Government’s efforts to revive normal 
world trade, the part it had taken in setting up 
the International Monetary Fund and Bank, 
and its part world food relief and aid to war 
damaged foreigti communities were all favour- 
able for American farmers. 

He recommended such imports as shipping, 
services to American tourists tropical agricul- 
tural products, foreign industrial specialities, 


and various minerals and metals not produced 
in sufficient quantity in America. 

Large Food Exports 

In the year ended last June 30, the United 
States expf>rted more than 1 9,000,000 long tons 
of grain and other food, mostly to war-hit 
countries, the report said, adding that this was 
more food than any country had ever before 
shipped abroad in a single year. 

Of this total, grain, including rice, amounted 
to 15,000,000 tons. 

Although th(‘ United States might eventually 
have wheat surplus problems, the Report added, 
it would probably play aii active role in the 
export market for some time and moreover 
long-term world demand might rise above pre- 
war level. 

Cash receipts from farm marketings in America 
during the year totalled 80,000,000,000 dollars, 
the highest on record. 

Because agriculture abroad would eventually 
recover, American farmers iK'cded the assis- 
tance, the Report declared, of permanently 
high domestic employment along with a big 
commercially financed export trade. 

MEETING WORLD’S FOOD NEEDS 

U. S. EXPECTED TO SuPPLY HaLF OF GbaIN 

The U. S. Agriculture Department has issued 
a year-end survey of the wheat situation stating 
that wheat and flour exports from the United 
States in the 1947-48 crop year are again ex- 
pected to coustitute over half of the approxi- 
mately 865 million bushels expected to enter 
world trade. 

Total 1947-48 wheat supplies in the United 
States were estimated at 1,449 million bushels, 
including a July 1 carry-over of 84 million bushels 
and a crop now estimated at 1,865 million 
bushels. 

. The survey reported that in the half-year 
ending on December 81, about 260 million 
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bushels of wheat and flour in terms of wheat 
have been expected. If present estimates hold 
up, the report said, about GOO million bushels 
would be available for export and domestic 
carry-over. 

A provision of the recently enacted bill cover- 
ing emergency U. S. foreign aid requires a dome- 
stic carry-over of 150 million bushels. This 
would leave some 450 million bushels for export 
190 million bushels to be exported during the 
first six months and of 1948. 

It was pointed out, however, that the total 
U. S. wheat crop for 1947-48 and consequently 
the total of U. S. grain available for export 
cannot be accurately estimated until late March 
when the 1948 spring wheat crop can be gauged. 

Should the United States export 450 million 
bushels of wheat in 1947-48, as estimated ten- 
tatively at this time, it will be the most wheat 
ever exported in one year by a single nation. 
It will also mean a continuation of the heavy 
wartime drain on U.S. land resources and post- 
ponement of much- needed soil conservation and 
crop rotation measures. 

It is also expected that Canada may export 
about 200 million bushels of wheat, Australia 
about 90 million, Argentina about 75 million 
and other countries, including the Soviet Union, 
possibly 60 million bushels. 

U.S. RICE EXPORT ALLOCATIONS 

The U. S. Agriculture Department has an- 
nounced U. S. rice export allocations for the first 
half of 1948 totalling 4,022,100, hundred-pound 
bags. This is approximately the same as the 
quantity allocated during the corresponding 
period of 1947. 

The January- June 1948, allocations bring the 
total for July 1947- June 1948 fiscal year to 
8,100,000 bags, about 85 per cent, of the esti- 
mated total supply. Allocations follow the re- 
commendations made by the International Emer- 
gency Food Council and in addition provide 
exports to historical U. S. markets in the Western 
Hemisphere and for special reserves. 


U. S. allocations for January-June 1948 in 
thousands of 100-pound bags, milled and for 
direct use only, included : British West Indies 
88.2; China 1,278.7; Cuba 1,878.9; Iceland 
6.6; Korea, Ryukyus 176.4; Newfoundland 
2.8; Saudi Arabia 110,2; reserve for Europe 
154.3 ; unallocated reserve 80.8 and for contin- 
gency, including seed and for exports through 
gift parcels 100. 

The reserve for Europe is in compliance with an 
lEFC necommendation that the United States 
reserve 7,000 metric tons of rice for shipment 
to Europe during the first half of 1948. This 
includes 4,000 tons for Austria, 1,000 for France 
and 2,000 for Greece. 

REDUCTION IN PRICE OF ELECTRIC 
GOODS 

U. S. Firm’s Bold Step 

The announcement by the General Electric 
Company of immediate price reductions of 
three to ten per cent, on a wide range of electrical 
products which are in great demand was warmly 
praised by Mr. Nourse, Chairman of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers. 

Businessmen, he said, had been unwilling to 
make price reductions until they could see what 
wage demands would be made upon them, “ but 
the General Electric has taken the striking and 
courageous stand of telling labour. We will 
give you our commitment on prices in advance 
and now we ask your co-operation. It is a 
statesmanlike approach.” 

The company’s president explaining the de- 
cision said : “ It is time industry and labour 
faced up to this inflationary danger that seems 
to have been growing up in this country. This 
building up of prices continually cannot take us 
anywhere except to disaster.” 

President Truman, has called the announce- 
ment ” extremely heartening in the nation's 
fight against inflation ” adding, ” Should other 
industries follow your example a real bulwark 
will be built against inflation.” 
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GRANTS FOR ARGENTINE STOCK- 
BREEDERS 

The Argentine Trade Promotion Institute, a 
Government buying and selling agency has re- 
quested the Bank of the Argentine Nation to 
grant stockbreeders special temporary credits 
m view of the possible suspension of meat ship- 


ments to the United Kingdom. The British 
trade mission have received no notification of 
the Argentine Government’s intention to sus- 
pend meat shipments, and official hints that 
the shipments may cease after January 7th are 
believed to be trial balloons with a view to speed- 
ing the Anglo- Argentine trade talks. 
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HYDERABAD COMMUNICATIONS 
SECRETARIAT 

Government liavc established a common Sec- 
retariat for all Departments dealing with commu- 
nications and transport, namely, Post, Telephone> 
Telegraph, Broadcasting, Hoad, Rail and Air. 

FIRST INDIA-BUILT OCEAN VESSEL 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Mimster of 
India, performed the launching ceremony of the 
first India-built ocean-going vessel on March 14. 
The ship, named “ Jala IJsha ”, is an eight thou- 
sand ton liner, the first of its size to be built in 
Indian ship-building yards. 

COAL TRANSPORT BOTTLENECK 

Committee to Review Weekly Movements 

The Government of India have set up, a 
Coal Transport Advisory Commitee under the 
chairmanship of Sir S. N. Roy. The Com- 
mittee, which will have its headquarters m 
Calcutta, will meet every week to review coal 
movements during the week preceding and 
prepare a tentative programme for the next 
week. Clearing of transport bottleneck in the 
colliery area of Bihar and Bengal, which it is the 
object of this Committee to effect, it is expected, 
marks the first positive step towards solving the 
problem of coal shortage, which affects the entire 
problem of production in the country. Besides 
the Chairman, there are twelve other members 
of the Committee, including the Coal Commis- 
sioner to the Government of India, General 
Managers of E. I. R. and B. N. R. and repre- 
sentatives of shipping companies, colliery owners 
and labour. 

FLYING-BOAT OF 140 TONS 
Comfort for 140 Passengers 

Seeing for the first time Britain’s biggest 
flying-boat, the 140- ton SR 45, one was tempted 
to wonder what its ultimate fate will be. 


Britain is now the only country using flying- 
boats on any scale, and this involves the operator 
in the heavy expense of maintaining separate 
marine bases along its routes, whereas landplane 
operators can use airports merely on payment of a” 
landing fee. But flying- boats are as popular 
to-day as ever they w’ere, and because marine 
aircraft are so well suited to our needs we must 
not risk the abandonment of a type which, in 
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Holidays 


Three good reasons for taking your 
holiday in May or June:— 

if MORE COMFORTABLE TRAVEL 
k LONG DAYS 

k HOTEL AND OTHER ACCOM- 
MODATION CHEAPER AND 
MORE PLENTIFUL . 

P/an now for an Early Holiday and 
Travel Mid-Week, if possible 


C BRITISH railways") 



Railways in Britain and in Hyderabad 

The impression we get from iipw'spapers and journals, from 
visitors and tourists, is that life In Britain is far from 
comfortable, that the Government pokes jts nose In every 
aspect of human lifo—rcsulting in social suffocation But 
hero is an advertisen^ent by British Railways, which refreshes 
while reading, even the Indian reader. If British Railways 
with so much of coal shortage are able to offer such nice 
holidays, It is high time that the Indian Railways should 
put in similar efforts to make life a bit more easy ^y offering 
attractive terms and facilities for hard-worked holiday-hunters. 
We plead for a change In Uia psychology of Railway authorities 
from despondency to cheer. 
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the very large sizes now possible, may eventually 
prove of superior performance to the landplane. 
The Government have promised that the flying- 
boat project will not be abandoned on the ground 
of economy, so that the SR 45 will presumably 
stand or fall according to the judgment of its 
technical merits. 

Three of these giants are being built for 
B.O.A.C. Whether more are made depends 
upon the operator’s assessment of their worth as 
passenger carriers, but B.S.A.A. are understood 
to be interested in them. The first is in an 
advanced stage of construction and the others 
are fast taking shape at the Saunders-Roe works 
at East Cowes. One should be ready for flight 
trials late next year or early in 1950. 

In spite of its great size the SR 45 is 
undoubtedly a beautiful craft, shapely and 
elegant, and promising a high standard of speed 
and comfort. The huge hulls are surrounded 
by a forest of staging, from the top of which one 
gets the impression of looking down from a 
fourth-floor window of a building. Tlie airc'raft 
IS 148 ft. long and has a wing span of 220 ft. 

Two Passengee Decks 

The hull is of figure eight section, the shape 
which is most efficient for pressurizing and for 
making the best use of the available spac*. 
Passengers will be accommodated on two decks, 
the inter-section of the two circles of the figure 
eight forming the upper deck floor. Up to 140 
passengers can be carried, but the internal lay-out 
will be adjusted to the operator’s requirements. 
The whole of -the interior will be pressurized and 
air-conditioned. 

The aircraft will have the range and speed to 
, maintain non-stop services between Britain and 
New York, allowing for the possibility of meeting 
he&d winds up to 90 m.p.h. This calls for a 
range in still air of 5.500 miles. With fuU tanks 
the aircraft will carry 15,000 gallons of petrol 
Weighing 49 tons, which is 85 per cent, of the all- 
up weight. Operating at extreme range the 
flying-boat can carry 85 passengers. 


The SR 45 will almost certainly be the first 
airscrew turbined flying-boat air-liner in the 
world. It will have 10 Bristol Proteus engines 
of 8,500 h.p. each, so that one horse-power will 
be available for each 9 lb. of weight, giving a 
wide margin of preserved power and promising 
a high speed. The crusing speed is estimated 
at more than 350 m.p.h. Eight of the engines 
will be coupled, but each can continue to work 
if its twin should fail. Each pair will. drive a 
contra-rotating airscrew. The two single- turbine 
units will be in the outboard positions. 

£. 8 M. LOSS BY B.O.A.C. 

Poor Faciuties 

The report and accounts of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation for the year ended March 
81 last, show a deficit of £. 8,076,844. A report 
for British European Airways, published on 
December 22, disclosed a deficiency of £. 2,157,987 
so that the combined loss of the two corporations 
was £. 10,284,781. 

The report and accounts for the third corpora- 
tion, British South American Airways, which 
it is expected will be published soon, will show 
a profit sufficient to enable the three-state- 
owned airlines to keep within the £. 10 m. maxi- 
mum Government assistance laid down in the 
Civil Aviation Act, 1946. 

B.O.A.C’s operating account shows revenue as 
£. 11,547,518 and expenditure £. 18,805,703, a 
deficit of £. 7,258,190. Traffic revenue was 
£. 11,459,784, made up of £, 6,465,605 from 
passengers’ fares, £. 220,061 from excess bag- 
gage, £. 3,403,225 from mail £. 673,844 from 
diplomatic freight, £. 558,824 from commercial 
freight, and £. 148,175 from charters. 

The report gives the following main reasons 
for the deficit 

The multiplicity of types of uneconomic 
aircraft which the corporation had to use. 

The delay in the delivery of Avro Tudor air- 
craft and the consequent changes of plans, with 
tfieir financial repercussions ; the scattered and 
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improvised msintenance bases which the corpora- 
tion had to use ; the deficiencies in route orga- 
nization ; the development work carried out by 
the corporation during the year ; and the pro- 
gramme of services in which commercial consi- 
derations were often subordinated to the national 
interest. 

The report adds: “With the present types 
of aircraft^ even with a high load factor, receipts 
barely cQver operating costs. On many routes 
little or no contribution was made to direct 
costs and overheads, and consequently increased 
services merely meant an increased deficit. 

One Conclusion 

There is only one conclusion. Heavy deficits 
will inevitably continue until the corporation 
has the aircraft and facilities to make it finan- 
cially self-supporting in a highly competitive 
international business. The corporation ope- 
rates one of the largest networks of routes in the 
world, and there is little doubt that it could be 
operated economically with suitable aircraft 
and good route organisation. 

With the exception of the North Atlantic, 
facilities on the corporation’s routes were far 
below minimum requirements, resulting in great 
difficulty in keeping to operational schedules, in 
reduced use of aircraft and reduced payloads, 
and in restriction of the types of aircraft which 
could be used. Inadequate maintenance faci- 
lities and lack of spares were also major factors 
In the low average use of the corporation’s air- 
craft. This was reflected in high costs. 

The report states that for efficient and eco- 
nomical operation an airline needs a standardised 
fleet of not more than two or three main types 
suited to the operating and traffic requirement, 
of the routes. On April 1, 1946, the corpora- 
tion’s fleet consisted of 207 aircraft of nine main 
types. At the end of the year its fleet totalled 
175, but without any reduction in the number 
of types. Most of the fleet consisted of obsoles- 
cent aircraft, nearly all being military conver- 
sions. Their pay-loads were small, in contrast 
with their high operating costs. 


Complex and Costly 

The number of types made the planning of 
operations complex and costly. In addition 
it required the multiple training of air and 
ground crews; holding a large assortment of 
spares ; and maintaining much larger admini- 
strative and maintenance staffs than would be 
needed for a united fleet of economic aircraft. 
The indirect operating costs of flying boats were 
-particularly high, since B.O.A.C. was the only 
major user of marine aircraft and had, therefore, 
to provide its own marine airports, whereas 
airfield facilities were normally provided by the 
Government concerned on payment of a landing 
fee. 

The report, comments that the corporation’s 
work in a year of adjustment from war to peace 
conditions would have been difficult in any case, 
but it was made hardier by the factors noted. 
While expenditure was being attacked, it would 
be wishful thinking to suggest that administra- 
tive economy alone would solve the corporations 
finanfcial problem. Nevertheless, in judging the 
ultimate effect of the corporation’s operation 
on the national expenditure account must be^ 
taken of its primary responsibility for providing 
Commonwealth and Empire communications in 
circumstances in which the commercial character 
of^the services must often be subordinate to the 
national interest. These air routes were indis- 
pensable to the political and commercial well- 
being of the United Kingdom and the Common- 
wealth and vital to Britain’s export market. 

Great Significance 

The total staff of B.O.A.C. at March 81, 1947, 
was 24,464, an increase of 1,515 during the 
year. Of these, 1,286 were overseas at 47 bases 
and stations apd 1,586 in the United Kingdom. 
The remainder were engaged locally. Many 
of the staff were engaged on work for other opera- 
tors# During the year B.O.A.C. gave increasing 
assistance to the development of Colonial air- 
lines. These had great significance for the 
corporation in the future, both in linkii^ local 
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services to its trunk routes and in the prospect 
of their becoming its agents at oversea airports. 

During the year a total of 129,928 passengers 
were carried an average distance of 2,127 miles. 
The corporation’s record of freedom from fatal 
accidents since November, 1944, ended with an 
accident at Stowting, Kent, in January, 1947. 
During the year the corporation’s aircraft flew 
276 m. passenger-miles. One of the most 
promising features of the year was the freely 
expressed recognition by the public of the 
high standards of safety, regularity, and passen- 
ger service which were maintained under difficult 
conditions. Together, these constituted great 
commercial assets. 

STATE-OWNED RAILWAYS 

Sir C. Hurcomu’s Outline 

From the first of January the familiar mono- 
gram and initials which had denoted each of the 
four main- line railway companies since the 
amalgamations of 1928 began a quiet passage into 
disuse. Though the letters may remain for a 
time they will mark an era that has gone, for 
British railways have passed to the control of the 
State. No formal ceremonies marked the handing 
over of the railways to the British Transport 
Commission, and the traveller will notice no 
change. It will be some time also before new 
markings and colours are decided upon. 

In place of the four separate headquarters of the 
former companies thqre are now two central 
organizations : the British Transport Commission 
and the Bailway Executive Committee. 

The executive operates from offices in Maryle- 
bone, under the chairmanship of Sir Eustace 
Missenden, formerly general manager of the 
Southern Railway. 

Main Principles 

The relations between the various controlling 
bodies was explained in a statement by Sir Cyril 
Hurcomb, chairman of the British Transport 
Cpmmission, Pe sai4 that the reorganization of 


railway administration was based on the following 
main principles ; — 

Reservation to the Commission of necessary 
control of major questions and policy, including 
budgetary control of finance. 

Subject to such control, delegation of the 
widest nature to the Railway Executive of 
the activities and responsibilities of managing, 
operating, and maintaining the railways. 

Further decentralization through the crea- 
tion of a number of regions which must not be 
unwieldy in size But cannot be multiplied 
without full regard to the flow of traffic and 
other practical considerations. 

Devolution to regional officers generally of 
all powers consistent with national standards 
and the full exploitation of the advantages 
to be derived from unification, and devolution 
to the chief regional officer in particular of the 
authority necessary to enable him to co- 
ordinate and to control the internal working 
of the region. 

FLExiniLiTY Essential 

The statement, after remarking that huge 
accumulations <d’ repairs and replacements have 
yet to be tackled before the structures and rolling 
stock can be restored to pre-war condition and 
the flow of the development and improvement 
resumed, explained the functions of the Commis- 
sion, and said that the precise ways and means of 
exercising control will be modified and extended 
or relaxed as circumstances appear to warrant. 
“ Flexibility is essential and if that is kept in 
mind from the start it will not be difficult in 
application.” 

The statement added ; — 

“ In future the British Transport Commission 
will take over the powers residing in the boards 
of directors, together with the new powers and 
duties laid upon them by Parliament, and will 
hold the properties in trust for the nation. 

" The Railway Executive will represent a 
unified management and technical direction 
under the scheme of organization already an- 
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nounced, but there will be no change at the 
stations or in the districts, which are the points of 
contact most directly affecting the public. 
Moreover, in each of the six regions now created 
there will be a principal officer, the chief regional 
officer, able to deal with all matters which 
directly affect the public in his region. Subject 
to budgetary control of expenditure and train 
mileage, local questions affecting the region will 
be for him to settle, working in conjunction with 
the functional officers in the regions. 

Devolution of Power 

** The reasons for this distribution of responsi- 
bility are not far to seek. For example, supplies 
of wagons' and in a lesser degree carriages and 
locomotives, cannot be held in a region for 
exclusive use of that region. The member of 
the Railway Executive who deals with operating 
will therefore arrange through the continuous 
contacts of his central control with the operating 
officer in each region for the distribution of the 
rolling stock and for the working of through 
trains. Rut if the chief regional officer feels that 
his region is not being adequately served he will 
have recourse to the Railway Executive. 

NEW AIRCRAFT FOR B.O.A C. 

A Canadian offer 
Pay as you earn terms 

In its report for the financial year ended March 
81 last, British Overseas Airways Corporation 
attributed its loss of over £8m. mainly to having 
to use uneconomic and unsuitable types of air- 
craft, most of them converted military machines. 
This has been due to the Government’s decision 
that no further American aircraft can be bought 
because of the dollar difficulties. The corpora- 
tion IS now discussing with Canada plans which, 
if approved by the Government departments 
concerned, would solve its aircraft prpblems for 
four or five years until entirely new British 
air liners are ready for service. 

Since last April Trans-Canada Airlines has 
been using on its North Atlantic service the 


D.C. 4M, an aircraft based on two American 
designs, which is being built under licence in 
Montreal by the Canadin Company, of which the 
Canadian Government owns the factory and 
machinery. The aircraft is powered by British 
Rolls-Royce Merlin engines. The Canadian 
manufacturing company has offered to supply 
this afferaft to B.O.A.C. on very favourable terms. 

• Deferred Payment 

Appreciating Britain’s dollar difficulties, 
Canadair, with the approval of its Government, 
has offered to supply the air-liner on a deferred 
payment basis which amounts virtually to “ pay 
as you earn.” As the engines are British the 
dollar expenditure would be smaller. The air- 
craft costs just over £162,000 each — little more 
than half that of an American Constellation — 
but oiie-sixth of the cost is for the engines. 
During the years the air-liner would be in service 
most of the maintenance cost would be for 
engine spares and replacements, and it is estimat- 
ed that this would bring the sterling expenditure 
involved up to almost 50 per cent, of the total 
outlay. The dollar expenditure could be met 
from the earnings of the aircraft in service. 

Canadair is under contract to Trans-Canada 
Airlines to supply 20 of a new and improved 
version of the D.C. 4M, which is fitted with a 
pressure-cabin and has accommodation for 40 
passengers, instead of 36 in the current version. 
So far eight have been delivered to T.C.A., and 
the remainder of the contract will be completed 
shortly. Canadair estimates that if the purchase 
were approved it could start deliveries to B.O.A.C. 
by July, and that by arrangement with T.C.A. 
aircraft could be made available to the Corpora- 
tion before this date to train crews. As the 
air-liner has already proved itself on T.C.A. ’s 
North Atlantic route it could be jiut into service 
without delay. 

Empire Routes 

The D.C, 4M, or Canadair IV as it is now known, 
has an all-up weight of 80,000 lb. and a still air 
range of 8,910 miles carrying a load of 7,644 lb. 
The maximum payload is 18,844 lb. over a range 
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of 2,680 miles. The Merlin engines give a 
maximum speed of 845 m.p.h. and a cruising 
speed of 275 m.p.h. It is understood that 
fi.O.A.C. would use the aircraft on the Empire 
routes, on which Canadair says it could be operat- 
ed economically. One of this type recently 
established a record by flying from Vancouver 
to Montreal, a distance of 2,845 miles, in eight 
hours 40 minutes. 

Canadair was originally the Canadian Vickers 
company. It was taken over for military 
production by the Canadian Government during 
the war. 

TRANSPORT IN EUROPE 

Dealing with Future Expansion 

In expectation of a large expansion of road 
transport in Europe in the near future, tlie 
transport section of the Economic Commission 
for Europe is conducting a close inquiry into the 
possibilities of international co-operation to 
facilitate traffic. 

The inquiry has been undertaken by two 
groups of experts drawn from Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States, as well as 
representatives from the International Chamber 
of Commerce, the International Bank, and 
international touring and automobile organiza- 
tions. The United Kingdom experts were 
Brigadier A.E.M. Walter and Mr. C. E. Carroll. 
The inquiry was divided into two parts, the one 
dealing with long-term problems and the other 
with more urgent questions. The experts will 
report to the inland transport committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe. 

It was generally agreed that a great expansion 
of transport in Europe is to be expected as 
recovery and development proceed. Already 
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the demand for all forms of land transport is far 
in excess of supply. While railways are now 
taxed to the utmost, road transport is regarded as 
being relatively undeveloped. In the experts’ 
discussions there was inevitably a clash between 
railway and road interests, especially among the 
countries which have nationalized railways but 
not other forms of transport. The prospect of 
finding the cream of commercial traffic drawn 
to road transport and the bulky and less profita- 
ble traffic left to the railways was evidently not 
deemed attractive, but the advantage enjoyed 
by road transport in delivering right up to the 
store or warehouse could not be overlooked, 
while the vital importance of road transport at 
a time when Europe is faced with scarcities of 
coal, railway equipment, and electric power was 
self-evident. 

National Restrictions 

The main discussion was devoted to considering 
how best road transport could be freed from 
national restrictions, and what form interna- 
tional co-operatipn should take. From the 
point of view of commercial traffic the experts 
had to consider questions of taxation, contract 
rules, the unification of Customs formalities, the 
question of routes, and measures to reduce the 
ratio of empty loads to paying loads. In 
connection with tourist traffic such matters as 
motor-car certificates and marks, driving permits, 
civil liability, and compulsory insurance were 
considered. Attention was given to interna- 
tional planning and financing in respect of the 
development of the road network of Europe 
and the need for wider and better roads, having 
regard to the increased weight and size of vehicles. 
The experts also came to the conclusion that the 
time had arrived for the adoption of a uniform 
rule of the road for the direction of traffic. 
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SCHOOL CHILDREN AND THE STATE 
IN BRITAIN AND IN HYDERABAD 

No more glowing tribute could be paid to 
those who devised the special food schemes for 
children than that contained in the report of the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for the years 1939-45 (HMSO, 2s.). At 
a time when the enemy was attempting to reduce 
Britain by bombardment and blockade, and 
shipping space was urgently required for the 
purpose of war, it seems almost a miracle that 
the nutrition of the elementary school child 
should have been maintained, and almost cer- 
tainly improved, and that in the majority of 
areas boys and girls gained in height and weight 
compared to pre-war years. 

The report describes the Government’s food 
policy as “ brilliantly successful ” and this it 
certainly was. Not only was the nutrition of 
school children accepted whole-heartedly as a 
national responsibility, but, after a period of 
hesitation in 1940 and 1941, very great conces- 
sions were made to fulfil it. The school milk 
and meals schemes provided large numbers 
of children with an invaluable addition to the 
family rations, while at home their priority 
supplies of milk and the improvements in the 
dietary value of “ national ” flour and margarine 
gave them additional protection the latter 
being shared by the nation as a whole. 

Summary of Routine inspections of ElemetUary 
School Child; en (5-14). 

Percentages 
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B 

C 
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1 

1988 

14.6 

74.1 

10.6 

0.7 

1988 

14.5 

74.2 

10.8 

0.5 

1941 

14.8 

74.2 

10.6 

0.4 

1948 

16.8 

i 

74.5 

i 1 

8.9 

1 

0.8 


During the war the number of children receiving 
school meals rose tenfold, from 150,000 to 
1,700,000, and the number receiving milk rose 
from 2,500,000 to 3,300,000 and the proportion 
from 55 to 71 per cent. Since the decision to 
provide all school-milk free of charge the figure 
has increased sharply. The additional provision 
of orange juice, cod-liver oil and milk for the 
under-fives and for expectant mothers contri- 
buted to the satisfactory results shown in the 
table, for it meant that these young children 
reached the first stage in their school life very 
much fitter and better nourished than they would 
otherw ise have been. 

It would not be fair, however, to attribute all 
these improvements to food j)olicy alf)ne. The 
report very properly emphasises the war-time 
improvement in wages, which raised the general 
standard of living and also the remarkable ab- 
sence of any serious epidemics. All these 
factors played their part. In a gloomy world 
this report rtiakes cheerful reading. 

It is a matter for regret that in Hyderabad 
we have no figures in such matters. We need a 
health survey of all school-going children in 
the Dominion. We should take stock of the 
facilities the school is giving to the child and 
of the average distance between the child and 
the school, the number of school-going age 
children covered by the average school. The 
child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. 
We are sure that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion m Hyderabad will give his attention to this 
subject. 

BILL TO FIX MINIMUM WAGES IN 
TWELVE SCHEDULED TRADES 

Discussion in Dominion Parliament 

In the Dominion Parliament the Labour 
Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, commending the 
Bill, said that it had had a long and chequered 
career before it could be brought to the House. 


6 * 
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The Bill was originally introduced by Dr. 
Ambedkaj*, his predecessor. It was imperative 
that workers employed in a large number of 
industries, especially in the rural areas or small 
towns, should be protected and helped. Sche- 
dule one of the Bill had enumerated some 13 
industries but these were by no means exhaustive. 
They were just illustrative. 

Some of the main features of the Bill are : 
The provincial or the Central Government, as 
the case may be, after due enquiries, is empower- 
ed to fix minimum rates of wages or revise such 
wages in respect of scheduled employments. 
To determine the minimum wages or revision 
thereof, the appropriate Government shall ap- 
point adviser committees and sub-committees. 
’‘The Central Government shall appoint a Central 
Advisory Board to advise the Governments 
generally in the matters of the fixation and 
revision of minimum rates of wages and for co- 
ordinating the work of the advisory boards in 
the provinces. Provision is also made to set 
up a machinery to decide claims arising out bf 
payment of less than the minimum rates of 
wages. The provincial Governments may add 
to the list of industries mentioned in the schedule. 

The present schedule, among other occupa- 
tions, includes employment in woollen carpet 
making or shawl weaving establishments, rice 
mill, flour or dal mill, bidi making, oil mills, road 
and building, constructions, tanneries and leather 
manufacture, public motor transport, lac and 
mica works. Farm labourers and employment 
in dairies, poultries, and other like places are 
also included within the scope of the Bill, 

Kazi ICainmuddin, supporting the Bill, said 
that it was necessary to check employers and 
industrialists from taking unfair advantage of 
disorganized workers. Legislation of this kind 
was essential under a system of private enter- 
prise. The procedure laid down in the Bill for 
prosecuting offenders was, however, inconsis- 
tent with the established procedure in all law ' 
courts and should be amended. 

Mr. B. Dass said that, after reading the report 
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•of the Select Committee, he was not in favour of 
nationalisation of all trades. But the Utopia 
which the Bill proposed to create for the worker 
was impracticable and would result in a rise in 
prices all over the country and the industry may 
not be able to survive these measures. 

The Bill put the entire responsibility on the 
provincial Governments for the execution 
of the law. He was afraid that preoccupied 
as they were, they would not be able to 
shoulder the burden. 

Cost of Living Computation 

Diwan Chamanlal congratulated the Govern- 
ment in bringing forward this measure and 
urged that the cost of living index on which 
should be based minimum rates of wages should 
be scientifically computed. He disagreed with 
the views of Mr. B. Dass and said that employer 
should not only look to material dividends and 
profits but to human happiness as well. He 
hoped that Government would also extend the 
scope of this Bill to cover workers in seasonal 
factories. 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa preferred that the provision 
in regard to agricultural workers os contained 
jn Schedule 2 of the Bill should also come into 
operation as soon as possible and the time limit 
of two years was not necessary. He was afraid 
the procedure laid down for the fixing up of the 
minimum wage was rather cumbersome and 
wanted a simplified means to give effect to the 
Bill. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga considered the measure to 
be of far-reaching importance to the welfare of 
millions of agricultural labourers. In fact, this 
was the first step towards social revolution in as 
much as it would seek to bring some 70 million 
agricultural workers all over the country within 
the provisions of the Bill. Prof. Ranga also 
supported the plea for a more scientific approach 
in the calculation of the cost of living index. 
It would do well for industrialists, big and small, 
to extend their whole-hearted co-operation to 
Government in implementing this measure. 
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Mr. Gokhulbhai Bhat said that the most 
satisfactory feature of the Bill was that it aimed 
at bringing relief to even junior office clerks 
and apprentices. 

Mr. Naziruddin Ahmad said that the whole 
question of minimum wages must ultimately 
depend upon the ability of each industry to 
support increased cost of labour and the ability 
of labour to increase production. He asked 
whether the provisions of the Bill might not 
conflict with the agricultural laws which were 
developing in the Provinces. 

The Labour Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ham, 
replying to the debate, said he was as anxious 
as anyone else to see that production was step- 
ped up and the wealth of this country increased. 
If he had brought a measure of this kind before 
the House, it was because he was convinced that 
it was bound to increase industrial and agri- 
cultural production. Production depended not 
merely on machinery, capital, manure and other 
things but above all on the human factor. 

In agriculture, for instance, there was no doubt 
that we were losing thousands and thousands of 
tons of foodgrains every year because the ill- 
paid agricultural labourer, who had no stake 
in the land, did not put his heart into his work. 
This state of things would be remedied when he 
was assured of minimum wages. His Bill was, 
therefore, in the interests of the entire nation 
and anybody who opposed it was not only an 
enemy of the agricultural labourers alone but 
of the country. 

He claimed it to be a revolutionary Bill. He 
would call it to be a revolutionary Bill not because 
it would do something which would contribute to 
the betterment of the lot of agricultural labourers 
but because it conceives a situation in which 
India might become self-sufficient in the matter 
of foodgrains. Similarly one could argue for 
all the industries that were included in the 
schedule. 

But apart fi:om that, he had always taken the 
view that a minimum wage for a labourer should 
not depend upon the capacity of any employer 


to bear that burden. If a cultivator found that 
he could not bear that burden, it was better that 
he should not be engaged in agriculture. After 
all one could not go on carrying on any business 
or industry on the exploitation of other persons. 
It would be beneath the dignity of the House to 
propound the theory that because certain persons 
were not in a position to pay reasonable wages 
to their employees, they should not pay those 
wages. Acceptance of this principle would 
mean putting a premium on the exploitation of 
helpless men by more resourceful and influential 
persons. If any industrialist was not in a posi- 
tion to pay minimum wages, let him close his 
shop. If the country found that agriculture 
or any particular industry was essential to the 
community but that it could not afford to pay 
minimum wages, then it was the duty of the 
Government to subsidise it. In no case should 
any industry or agriculture be allowed to subsist 
on the exploitation of the working class. 

\ 

* LABOUR ON VOLUNTARY BASIS 
New Experiment in Jaipur Jail 

A new experiment is being made at the Jaipur 
Central Jail. Here the imdertrial prisoners have 
been encouraged, and so far all of them have 
elected, to labour on voluntary basis. In due 
course, all such voluntary workers will be paid 
on prescribed scales, and they will be permitted 
to have their earnings deposited in their indivi- 
dual accounts maintained by the jail. 

This is one of the reforms that are shortly to 
be introduced in the jails of the State. Major 
Ram Singh, Deputy Inspector-General of Jails, 
and Superintendent of the Central Jail, who 
were sent by the Government to study jail admi- 
nistration in the United Provinces, is expected 
to put up the proposals for the introduction of 
the reforms soon. 

The introduction of voluntary labour amongst 
under-trials who remain idle throughout their 
stay except when they go to Court, is in advance 
of t^e forthcoming reforms. This measi^e wiU 
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go a long way to check mischievous activities 
in which an under-trial usually indulges and to 
make the jails self-supporting. Jaipur Central 
Jail is the first jail in India where this experi- 
ment is being made with success. 

WORKING OF BOMBAY SHOPS ACT 

Suggestions by Committee 

Leave with pay for employees, compulsory 
weekly closures of shops and commercial estab- 
lishments, a substantial reduction in the normal 
working hours in all establishments, except 
commercial establishments, and the application 
of the Act to areas with a population of 25,000 
and more —these are some of the highlights of the 
suggestions made by the Committee appointed by 
the Government of Bombay to report on the 
working of the Bombay Shops and Establish- 
ments Act, 1939. 

The statement adds ; The committee has 
suggested material and substantive changes in 
the Act. It recommended that the scope of the 
Act should be extended by including in its 
operation residential hotels and clubs and widen- 
ing the definitions of “commercial establishment” 
and “ shop.” The Act should be applicable 
to local areas with a population of 25,000 and 
more. 

Exemptions 

The total exemptions from the provisions of the 
Act should be severely curtailed and partial 
exemptions should be provided. Similarly regis- 
tration of establishments should be provided and 
the opening and closing hours of establishments 
should be fixed. 

Weekly hours for shops, daily and weekly 
(instead of existing provisions for monthly) 
hours for commercial establishments should be 
fixed. A substantial reduction in the normal 
working hours in all establishments, except the 
commercial establishments should be effected. 

Provision for identity cards for employees in 
residential hotels, restaurants and eating houses 
should be made. Women should be prohibited 
ftota trork before 7 a.m. and after 7. p.m. and the 


age-limit of a child should be raised from 12 to 14. 
Fourteen days leave with pay with freedom to 
accumulate up to 28 days should be provided. 

Factories Act 

The Factories Act should be amended, so that 
the employees in clerical establishments of 
factories may be governed by it. 

These are tentative suggestions which will be 
taken into account ^Yhen drafting a Bill for amend- 
ing the existing law on the subjects, after Govern- 
ment have considered the Committee’s report in 
detail. In the meantime, Government have 
invited public comment on these tentative 
suggestions of the Committee. 

MOUNTBATTENS SHOW THE WAY 

Lady Mountbatten has written to the Minister 
of Works, Mines and Power, Mr. N. V. Gadgil, 
placing at his disposal the south wing of Govern- 
ment House, New Delhi, containing 26 beds as 
the contribution of Lord Mountbatten and herself 
towards solving the housing problem caused by 
the influx of refugees. 

The Minister will soon decide how best to 
utilize the accommodation. 

MORE AMENITIES FOR C.P. AND BERAR 
MINERS 

The Government of India have decided that 
the recommendations of the Board of Conciliation 
(Colliery Dispute) regarding leave, promotions, 
medical facilities, etc., which “are simple and of a 
general nature should also be implemented in the 
coal fields of C. P. and Berar and Orissa in so 
far as they are applicable and to the extent the 
present position falls short of them. 

Although the recommendations of the Board 
were applicable only to Bengal and Bihar, the 
Government had recognized that appropriate 
action would be necessary elsewhere. Accord- 
ingly, a fact-finding committee was appointed 
for the coalfields in C. P. and Berar and 
Orissa to deal with the more important recom- 
mendations relating* to the grant of monetary 
benefits and concessions which require special 
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consideration in the light of varying local condi* 
tions. The committee’s report and the 
Government’s decision granting similar benefits 
to the C.P. and Orissa miners were published in 
October, 1947. 

The Government of India hope that colliery- 
owners who have not so far implemented any of 
these recommendations will do so without 
further avoidable delay. 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 

Government Plan to Eniorce Tribunal 
Awards 

The Government have decided to introduce 
legislation making it obligatory on parties to an 
industrial dispute to abide by the tenns of the 
award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute. 

The legislation will be by way of an amend- 
ment to the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
making either party employers or employees — 
who refuses to implement the terms of the award 
liable to punishment including imprisonment. 
Power will also be taken to run the industries in 
which the dispute has arisen, including compelling 
the owner to run it. 

PROVIDENT FUND FOR MINERS 
Central Government’s Decision 

A Compulsory Provident Fund Scheme, which 
will ensure provision for old age to abont 250,000 
coal miners in India, is soon to be brought into 
force by the Government of India. The pro- 
vision of provident fund for colliery workers 
was recommended in April last by the Board 
of Conciliation (Colliery Dispute) appointed by 
the Central Government. 

The scheine, it is intended, should apply to 
all workers in collieries who are below the age 
of 85 and whose basic monthly salary is not over 
Rs. 800. Each worker will contribute roughly 
one anna in the rupee of his basic wage and the 
employer will pay an equal contribution if the 
worker has not been irregular. 


According to the scheme, there will be a Central 
Fund for all collieries, with power to open re- 
gional offices. This will make it possible for the 
worker to continue participation in the scheme 
even when he changes employment from the 
one colliery to another. It is proposed that the 
Central Fund should have a board of manage- 
ment and an Executive Committee, on which 
the Central Government and employers and 
workers’ organisations will be represented. 

A worker who joins the Fund will be entitled 
to get back the full sum to his credit when he 
retires after the age of 55 or when permanently 
invalidated. If he dies it will be paid to his 
nominees or to his heirs. The object of the 
fund is to provide for the worker m his old age 
or for his heirs anci dependents in ease of his 
death. 

The contributions will be collected through a 
system of special stamps pasted on cards. This 
system is expected to facilitate accounting and 
bring about a reduction in the cost of adminis- 
tration. 

BONUS FOR COLLIERY WORKERS 

The Government of India, it is understood, are 
considering the question of making colliery- 
owners pay bonus to their workers in quarterly 
instalments instead of annually. 

This, it is said, has been necessitated by a 
number of complaints against colliery owners 
of not implementing the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation (Colliery Dispute). 
It is feared that defaults in payment of the 
annual bonus would have serious repercussions 
on the labour situation, which is at present 
comparatively quiet. If the bonus is paid in 
quarterly instalments, it may obviate or in any 
case lessen the chance of any friction between 
the employers and colliery workers. 

The Board of Conciliation recommended the 
grant of an annual bonus equal to four months* 
basic wages, half of it to be linked to the worker’s 
attendance and the other half to the output of 
the mine. These were accepted by the Central 
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Government in respect of collieries in Bengal 
and Bihar including railway collienes and were 
extended to the coal fields in C.P. and Berar 
and Orissa in October 1947. 

BRITISH WAGES 73 PER CENT. HIGHER 
NOW THAN IN SEPTEMBER, 1939 

The Attlee Grovermnont fell into line with the 
policy of the Trades Union Congress that there 
should be no pegging of wages to prevent the 
threat of nation-wide inflation, and no inter- 
ference with the existing machinery of collective 
bargaining. 

The Government issued a statement giving the 
warning that there should be no more “ general ** 
increases in w'ages unh‘ss accompanied by cor- 
responding increases in production. 

They declared that there was “ no justifica- 
tion ” for rises in incomes from profits, but 
allowed that higher wages and salaries could be 
justified 111 exceptional cases consistent with 
the national interest. 

The statement followed hard upon the publi- 
cation of statistics for 1947 showing a steady 
increase in the cost of living and a corresponding 
increase in wages during the latter half of the 
year. 

According to the “ Ministry of Labour 
Gazette ” five million Britons have been benefited 
from higher pay, and the wage level is 73 per 
cent, higher than in September, 1980, when the 
last World War started. 

T. U. C. Demand 

I^ast October, when rumours of wage pegging 
first spread, delegates of the T. U. C. met Gov- 
ernment representatives and were understood to 
have insisted that if the Government retained 
their subsidies on food, the Union would do their 
best to keep wages down. 

The Government offered the alternative of 
general agreement to act together “ upon sound 
and public spirited lines," or a serious and pro- 
longed economic setback. They emphasised that 
each for increased wages must be decided 


on the basis of the particular industry’s contri- 
bution to the national well-being, 

HOME FORCES* RATION CUT IN 
BRITAIN 

Announcement in the House of Commons. 

Annual Saving $ 11m. 

Substantial changes in the i*ation scales for 
service men in home establishments were an- 
nounced by Mr. Alexander, Minister of Defence^ 
in the House of Commons on January 28. He 
indicated that the adjustments, which were 
regarded as “ reasonable in the circumstances,** 
by a committee representative of the Ministry 
of Food, service departments and medical opi- 
nion, would save dollar expenditure estimated 
at $ 11m. a year. He was also examining over- 
sea ration scales to ascertain what economies 
were possible in hard currency expenditure. 
Mr. Alexander said : - 

In view of the urgent need to reduce our ex- 
penditure in hard currency countries, the Gov- 
ernment have decided to make certain impor- 
tant changes in the ration scales of the forces 
serving at home. The general effect of these 
changes will be to bring service rations broadly 
into line with the food available to the civilian 
worker. 

The services’ home ration scale has been care- 
fully reviewed, in consultation with the Ministry 
of Food and the service departments. The 
present services’ hoim* ration scale includes more 
meat, bacon and cheese, but less sugar and fats, 
than are available -from all sources to the cor- 
responding civilian, and it is primarily in these 
items that the adjustments will be made. 

New Scale 

A new ration scale has accordingly been agreed. 
Compared with the present ration scale, the 
amount of meat and offal will be reduced by 
12.25 oz. a week, bacon and ham by 4.5 04 
a week, and cheese by 1.75 oz. a week. 
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By way of compfen^tion, and to make good 
the existing deficiencies in those items» the 
amount of fats 'will be increased by 2.75 oz. 
a week, and sugar by 8.5 oz. a week. The net 
calorie reduction which will result from these 
adjustments will fall to be met partly by an 
increase of bread and partly by additional pur- 
chase of fish, vegetables, and such other un- 
rationed items as arc available. 

On present services’ strengths at home, and on 
existing food prices, these adjustments are esti- 
mated to result in savings in dollar expenditure 
at the rate of 8 11m. a year. 

The small cash element of the Army ration is 
being increased from 2id. to 4d. a day, because 
the Army ration, including meat, bacon, and 
cheese, is mainly issued in kind, whereas the 
rations of the other two services are purchased 
from a cash allowance. 

It is recognized that these adjustments will 
materially alter the character of the services* 
dietary. They will therefore be made in two 
stages. One half of the adjustments will have 
effect from February 14, and the balance three 
months later. The question of varying the cash 
messing allowance of all three services to assist 
in maintaining a balanced dietary under the new 
conditions is under review. 

Oversea Review 

These adjustments of the ration apply only to 
the forces stationed at home, including naval 
and shore establishments. I am examining the 
oversea scales to see what economies in hard 
currency expenditure are possible, and I hope to 
make a further announcement on this point in 
the near future. 

The Government much regret that, it has 
become necessary to reduce the force’s allowance 
of meat, bacon and cheese, I am sure, however, 
that the services will realize that they should 
bear their share of the austerities which in our 
present difficult position are the lot of the civi- 
lian population. 

Mr. Alexander, replying to Mr. H. D. Hughes 
(Wolverhampton, Lab.) said that for the 


purposes he had mentioned, B.A.O.R. was not 
included in home forces, but was one of the forces 
within the scope of the examination which he 
had mentioned. 

Mr. Eden (Warwick and Leamington, C) said 
it appeared that the reduction was of about 
one-third in meat and of nearly a half in bacon. 
In view of the drastic nature of the reductions, 
would Mr. Alexander say what he meant by his 
statement that the general effect of the changes 
was to bring the service ration broadly into line 
with that available to the civilian worker ? 
What type oi civilian worker had he in mind ? 

Mr. Alexander replied that in the main the 
service men covered by the revision would, he 
thought, be compared closely with intermediate 
workers, and not heavy workers. 

“ Extremely Drastic ” 

Mr. Eden asked if the Minister would bear in 
mind that the reductions were extremely drastic 
for recruits called upon to take an active physical 
part in training. Was he satisfied, in consultation 
with the medical authorities, that it was fair to 
ask the recruits to make extra physical efforts 
on the basis of the reduced rations ? 

Mr. Alexander replied that the committee 
which considered the matter included representa- 
tives not only of the Ministry of Food and the 
services but medical opinion. They decided that 
the reductions were reasonable in all the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Bellenger (Bassetlaw, Lab.)~-While the 
services will not wish to have any undue pre- 
ference over the civilian population — and never 
have had— may I ask the Minister to bear in 
mind tliat many of the duties which the services 
are performing are equivalent to the heaviest 
manual labour by civilians ? 

Mr. Alexander pointed out that compensatory 
increases in sugar and other foods were being 
made, and in the case of the Army the daily cash 
allowance for purchases of food from other 
sources was being increased. The whole matter 
would remain under consideration, but he could 
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say that m view of the present rations of civilians, 
,and in answer to much pressure of opinion of 
members of the House, it was right to bring 
service rations as nealry as possible to a reasonable 
and just comparison with those of the civilian 
population. 

Mr. Alexander informed Mrs. Castle (Black- 
burn, Lab.) that rations in the women’s services 
would be approximately pro rata — up in some 
cases and down in others. 

Calorie Reduction 

Brigadier Head (Carshalton, C.) asked in order 
to be able to assess the extent of the cuts, what 
was the estimated calorific value of the new 
ration. Mr. Alexander said that, broadly speak- 
ing, the net reduction was not more than 30 
calories a day. 

Mr. Low (Blackpool, N. C.) asked whether, in 
the comparison with the rations of civilian 
workers, it was taken into account that those 
workers could buy food in civilian canteens. 
Did he not think it necessary to adjust soldiers* 
pay so that they could reinforce their ration ? 
Mr. Alexander said there were service men’s 
canteens in the majority of stations and the Army 
cash allowance was being increased. 

Air Commodore Harvey (Macclesfield, C.) asked 
whether the Minister had taken into account the 
duties required from air crews, especially those 
flying at high speeds. Mr. Alexander replied 
that special factors were taken into account by the 
joint committee of the services, advisers of the 
Ministry of Food, and medical experts. 

TRANSPORT WAGE DEMANDS 

All Sections in Britain ask for increases : 

Millions a Year 

Claims for increased wages for all sections of 
the road passenger transport industry, recently 
submitted through the three main negotiating 
bodies, must raise in a more acute form than 
ever the problem of the inflationary dangers 
caused by wage increases. These claims affect 
altogether several hundred thousand workers 


and if met would increase the wages bill by many 
million pounds a year. 

The latest figures issued by the Ministry of 
Labour show that the percentage of increase m 
wage rates since the war went up by 8 per 
cent, in November, when miners and builders 
secured increases. Only recently Sir Stafford 
Cripps said that a general rise in j^rices and wages 
could only lead eventually to uncontrolled 
inflation and thereby ruin our trade. The 
Trades Union Congress, however, asked by the 
Government to examine questions of policy 
on wages, prices, and allied matters, recently 
declared emphatically against any sort of control 
or (^o-ordination of wage claims. 

Three Claims 

Of the three claims, that for the employees of 
the former London Passenger Transport Board 
was placed before representatives of the new 
London Transport Executive. The National 
Joint Industrial Council for the road passenger 
transport industry met to consider the claim 
made on behalf of employees of municipal bus, 
trolley-bus, and tramway undertakings, and 
adjourned consideration. A claim on behalf 
of workers employed by private companies has 
been submitted to the National Council for the 
omnibus industry. 

Full details of the claims are not available, 
but in the case of the London transport workers, 
wage increases of about II sh. are sought, for the 
central services and for some workers in country 
districts increases of as much as £. 1. The 
other two claims are on a similar scale. 

All three groups obtained wage increases 
just under two years ago. Last year they nego- 
tiated agreements for shorter hours and improved 
conditions, though in the case of the company 
undertakings not until after prolonged difficul- 
ties and unofficial strikes in various parts of the 
country. 

The new claims are of particular significance 
because of the nationalization of transport, and 
because the chief union concerned is the Trans- 
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port and General Workers’ Union, the largest 
in the country, of whick the general secretary 
Mr. Arthur Deakin, has been a leading opponent 
of a wages policy. 

Act r.LKHATiNd Spiral 

Whatever the merits of the present elaiiiis* 
it is clear that wages of different groups of 
workers are pursuing each other in an aet'clerat- 
*ng spiral. 

The unions’ case is that the earnings of road 
transport workers have fallen bt'hind those of 
workers in other industries. They point parti- 
cularly to the fact that other workers are in 
many cases able to increase their earnings 
through systems of jiayment by results. If 
transport output was measured by the number 
of passengers carried to each man employed, it 
would be seen that they were giving increased 
output. There is no reason why they should 
not be entitled to increased reward for increased 
productivity as other workers are. 

WORKING OF DOUBLE-DAY SHIFT 
IN THE U.K. 

Lessons for Hyderabad 

The Committee set up in March 1945 by the 
British Ministry of Labour under the Chairman- 
ship of Prof. J. L. Brierly, to inquire into the 
merits of the double-day shift system in manu- 
facturing industries and the changes that would 
be necessary to facilitate its adoption, have 
published their findings. The Committee’s mam 
recommendations with regard to the legal posi- 
tion were: (1) that the authorisation in respect 
of individual factories or departments should 
continue to be required, before women and 
young persons were permitted to work on a 
double day-shift system ; (2) that double day- 
shift working by young persons under 18 should, 
in general, be prohibited, but that latitude in the 
matter should be allowed during a period not 
exceeding two years ; (8) that, as a normal 
arrangement, the hours of double day-shift 
working would fall between the hours of 7 a.m. 


and 11 a.m. instead of 6 a.m. and 10 p.m.; (4) 
that where a double day-shift system is worked, 
there should be normally no Saturday work, 
but provision should be made for a limited amount 
of overtime on Saturday mornings ; ’(5) that, in 
all cases, in which it is proposed to work a double 
day-shift system, the workers concerned should 
be given a reasonably full account of the reasons 
for the institution of the system ; (ti) that the 
ballot should be retained as a means of con- 
sulting the workmen concerned m cases where 
it was proposed to introduce double-shift working 
by women and young persons, except (as at 
present) m the case of a new factory ; (7) that, 
where a ballot is required, a favourable majority 
of the workmen actually voting should be re- 
quired, before an application for an authorisa- 
tion for double day-shift working by women and 
young persons is granted ; and (8) that special 
attention should be paid to the welfare and 
transport arrangements for shift w'orkers. 

Finally, the Committee added that the wide 
adoption of the system, which was desirable on 
economic grounds, would depend, on the one 
hand, on the willingness of individual employers 
to examine closely the economic and other 
advantages which the system might secure in 
particular cases, and, on the other hand, on the 
workers being convinced that its social incon- 
veniences to themselves could and would be 
offset as far as possible by compensating bene- 
fits. 

It is admitted that the need of the hour in 
Hyderabad is more and more production of 
consumer goods and this is a prerequisite for 
any progress in the economic development of the 
country. Self-sufficiency in consumer goods can 
only be attained if there is whole-hearted and 
sincere co-operation between the worker and 
the industrialist. Labour, at least for the 
present, should close up its ranks and must 
look to co-operative methods to attain its ends. 
The three-year truce between employers and 
employees arrived at the recent Industries Con- 
ference held at New Delhi, which was attended 
by the representatives of the Government of 
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India, the Provincial Government and the Gtov- 
ernments of the Indian States, on the one hand, 
and the leading industrialists and labour leaders 
in the country, on the* other, is indeed welcome. 
And it is, for these three groups, to devise methods 
by which the available labour force in the countrj* 
can be put to maximum use, on fair terms to all 
and, in this respect, the United Kingdom Com- 
mittee’s recommendations may be found to be 
of great practical assistance. 

THREE SHIFTS IN U.S. MILLS 

American experience in regard to working 
conditions and imyment of wages to mill workers 
is of special interest to countries where labour’s 
go-slow tactics have resulted in heavy loss 
of production. It is reported that over 63 
per cent, of U.S. mills are working on three 
shifts, the number of mills working on single 
shifts being only about 10 per cent. A large 
majority of the mills working on three shifts 
make extra payment for the third shift, while 
few pay higher wages for the second shift. 

AMERICAN LABOUR UNIONS 

Workers’ Support for Increa.seu Pro- 
ductivity 

ATTENTION TO RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 

Behind the turbulence of day-to-day political 
and internal struggles in the American trade 
union movement is an unobtrusive but steady 
development which may prove to have great 
long-term significance. The unions are devoting 
ever closer attention to research, education, and 
public -relations, in much of which they have 
far outstripped their more experienced, but on 
the whole more conservative, British counter- 
parts. One result of this expansion of their 
thinking machines has been to give them a closer 
understanding of production problems and a 
stronger realization of the importance to them 
of high productivity. 

Their whole approach to this subject is radi- 
cally different from that of British workers. 
Their aim is not a socialist commonwealth 


but “ more and more, here and now,” as Samuel 
Gorapers used to put it. They accept free 
competition and have long realized in theory 
that the bigger the cake the larger their slice 
may be, and that high productivity is therefore 
among their most vital interests. 

Profits and Wages 

In Britain to-day workers’ leaders recognize 
that increased industrial productivity is essen- 
tial if the standards of life of the workers are to 
be improved or even maintained and the well- 
being of the community pursued ; but even in 
the present economic emergency it is proving 
hard to spread that reeognition among the 
rank and file, and to translate it into prac tical 
politics. In Amrica there is the narrower and 
immediately practical realization that if a firm 
is to continue to pay wages at all, it must make 
some profits, and that the more successful its 
operations the more it can afford to pay in wages. 

As in Britain, however, there is a chasm bet- 
ween theory and practice. The old-established 
unions, such as those in building and printing 
and transport, have built up a pyramid of restric- 
tive safeguards, mainly originating in fears of 
unemployment, similar to that of old British 
unions. 

In America there are complaints about low 
productivity in building very similar to those 
heard in England, and the American building 
unions could certainly not be persuaded to ap- 
prove incentive payments. It was considered 
necessary in the Taft-Hartley Act passed last 
year to take legislative action against ” feather- 
bedding,” or insistence by a union on the em- 
ployment of more men for a job than are re- 
quired. Opposition to payment by results is 
more widespread than in England. In many 
industries seniority rights are fixed by hard- 
and-fast contract clauses. 

Mass Production 

The position of the unions in mafes production 
industries is different. They are comparatively 
new. American industry is still less generally 
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organized than that of Britain — there are more 
than three times as many workers and only 
twice as many trade union members — but 10 
years ago there was very little unionism in mass 
production. Between 1935 and 1945 C.I.O. 
membership of the steel-workers grew from 
under 10,000 to 850,000, of the automobile 
workers from 80,000 to 750,000, of the electrical 
workers from 15,000 to 750,000, of the textile 
work' rs from 100,000 to 450,000, of the clothing 
workers from 150,000 to 350,000, of the ship- 
builders from 10,000 to 200,000, and of the 
rubber workers from 3,000 to 187,000. 

It was through Government assistance — in 
the Wagner Act— that these unions were able to 
establish themselves in spite of bitter employer 
opposition, but one of the chief impulses behind 
the trade union flood when the gates were forced 
open was opposition to the “ speed-up,” the 
ever accelerating movement of the production 
line in such enterprises as the manufacture of 
motor-cars, and the ” stretchout,” the increasing 
number of machines, in textiles for instance, 
and to all that is involved in scientific manage- 
ment. 

The workers felt that the growing pace, the 
wider responsibility, the systematic cutting 
away of every unnecessary movement or casual 
pause imposed a strain upon them which was 
affecting health and happiness and could not 
be borne indefinitely. That feeling is deep in 
the heart of the worker in American mass pro- 
duction industry to-day. 

Before the growing unions demanded a halt, 
however, the arts of mass production were al- 
ready further advanced than they are in Britain. 
The assembly lines were moving faster. The 
shift system — to which it has been so hard to 
persuade British cotton workers — was already 
the rule in American textiles. Moreover, since 
considerable sections of most industries are 
still unorganized, the unions are forced to accept 
new production methods and equipment in 
organized plants, to give them a chance of sur- 
vival against unoi^anized competition. 


There are also a number of important old 
unions which have for years played a positive 
part in the development of industrial efficiency, 
and some of the new unions are attempting to 
do so. The ladies’ garment workers, the clothing 
workers, the hosiery workers, the printing press- 
men have experts who give technical advice to 
employers. The clothing workers have a bank 
which lends them money. In industries where 
there are many small employers these unions 
perform some of the functions of a trade associa- 
tion. Among the newer unions the steelworkers 
have worked with individual small employers 
in difficulties to help them improve their effi- 
ciency and so remain solvent. In contract 
negotiations unions not uncommonly bring evi- 
dence designed to show that if the employers 
conducted their operations more eiriciently they 
could afford to pay higher wages. 

Employer’s Attitude 

There are signs that workers’ opposition to 
new productive devices and techniques can be 
overcome where understanding between em- 
ployers and unions is sufficiently far advanced. 
The unions try to insist on certain conditions — 
that they shall be consulted in any consequent 
revision of wage rates or job classification ; 
that any resulting unemployment shall be con- 
trolled by agreement ; and that the workers 
share in the additional rewards which result. 
At present such understanding is much rarer 
than in this country. It is only a decade since 
collective bargaining was forced on the majority 
of employers by establishment of the legality 
of the Wagner Act. Perhaps most have now 
accepted the new situation, but, there are still 
many, particularly in the south who struggle 
with all their power against unionization. 

The war gave a stimulus to labour-manage- 
ment committees — the American equivalent of 
joint production committees — but in most in- 
dustries, as in this country, they were abandoned 
as soon as it came to an end. The anti-labour 
spirit in the present Congress is not conducive 
to good industrial relations. 
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The other main condition for union participa- 
tion in increasing production, since restrictive 
practices derive largely from fear of unemploy- 
ment, is security. The United States has no 
comprehensive social security scheme such as is 
now established in Britain and is particularly 
weak on the side of health insurance. 

There are, of course, examples of close labour- 
management co-operation. It is to be found in 
the garment trades, the printing and construc- 
tion trades and utilities, and in textiles, where 
there was recently the unusual spectacle of both 
employers and workers giving evidence before a 
Congressional committee in favour of an increase 
in the federal minimum wage from 40 c. to 70 c. 
an hour. Some States and cities have set up 
joint labour relations committees to help and pre- 
serve industrial peace. An unusual and success- 
ful device known as “ fishbowl ” negotiation has 
been adopted m the West ("oast paper industry, 
where representatives of management and work- 
ers from every mill are present at negotiations 
and can thus ‘spread knotvledge of all the con- 
siderations that have given rise to the final 
agreement. The United States Steel contract 
early this year provided for quarterly joint 
meetings between . the management and union. 
T. V. A. has model machinery for joint consulta- 
tion. So have a number of individual firms. 
Even with much less social security and with 
much less consultation than in Britain, however, 
American unions do support in a general way 
increased productivity. The “ situation de- 
mands production, production, and more produc- 
tion,” declared Mr. Philip Murray in his pre- 
sidential report to this year’s C.I.O. Convention 
advocating National Industrial Councils to en- 
able management and labour to combine their 
efforts to secure the production needed by 
America and the world. And leaders of business, 
agriculture, and labour, as members of the 
National Planning Association, signed a joint 
declaration which included the words : ” The 

will to peace with freedom calls for promotion 
of joint responsibility in achieving a common 
goal : greater production at a lower unit cost, 


with the proceeds so distributed that consuming 
power will remain high and plant additions and 
improvements will be made.” 

MECHANICAL COTTON-PICKERS 
OUST WORKERS IN U.S.A. 

Revolution is stalking the U. S. cottonlands 
today. A grotesque- looking machine that re- 
sembles nothing so much as a cartoonist’s night- 
mare threatens the south with one of history’s 
sharpest social and economic upheavals. 

The machine is a mechanical cotton-picker 
and it can do as much work in a day as 50 human 
beings. It cuts the cost of picking cotton to 
less than a fifth of what it was. It should mean 
a world-wide reduction in the price of cotton 
goods. It should mean more and cheaper 
sheets, towels and shorts for everybody. But, 
experts say, it will probably also oust over 
2,500,000 U.S. farm workers from their jobs. 

Uprooted Families 

Only a few of these mechanical cotton-pickers 
are yet in use. In the whole Mississippi delta, 
there are just one hundred of them at work 
today. However, the portents of tomorrow’s 
cottonland revolution can already be seen. 
Empty farm houses tell the story of uprooted 
families. Jobless farm hands, both white and 
Negro, standing on southern roads, suitcases 
in hand, looking for a ride up north, are sympto- 
matic of the migratory tide that is swelling daily. 

Within the next few years, as the number of 
new farm implements in operation increases, 
it is expected the throngs of migrating workers 
will multiply into * millions. 

Some observers feel most of the ousted workers 
can be absorbed in other phases of cotton farm- 
ing. However, most of agricultural authorities 
are not optimistic. They see ahead a drastic 
change in the fabric of southern life, with con- 
sequent repercussions throughout all the U.S. 

This southern revolution dates from three 
years ago, when some 2,500 people gathered 
on the rolling cotton farm of Richard and Howel 
Hopson, Jr., at Clarksdale, Miss. They had 
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come to watch the first public testing of the new 
cotton-picker. Eight of these huge contraptions 
were lined up for the test. They looked like 
almost nothing ever seen before, and were re- 
miniscent of a Rube Goldberg invention. 

Slowly, awkwardly, the big diesel-powered 
machines got under way. Each one straddled 
a row of cotton plants and started inching for- 
ward at a speed of about two miles an hour. 
The machines were carefully picking almost all 
of the matured cotton leaving untouched the 
unripened balls. 

Steadily, the lumbering machines forged ahead. 
They sucked in the cotton plants through a wide 
opening in their noses. There, the cotton 
passed through a metal guide where it was probed 
by clusters, of moistened, revolving spindles. 
These “ metal fingers ” picked the lint out of 
every open boll, left the closed, unripened bolls 
alone. The cotton was then removed from the 
spindles by rubber strippers. At that point it 
was bafted up by a blower and heaped in a wire 
hopper on top of the machines. 

Each machine had picked cotton at the rate 
of a bale every 70 minutes, the equivalent of the 
labour of 50 to 60 men. It had harvested 95 
per cent, of all the ripened plants. 

There were gulps among the people watching 


the show. Many of the 130 tenant families who 
had helped work in the Hopson farm were present. 
The years that have gone since that experiment 
took place have proved their fears well-founded. 
Where once it took between 600 and 700 hands 
to cultivate the 4,000 acres of cotton there, now 
nearly 40 skilled workers chiefly tractor drivers 
and mechanics are needed. 

Threat to Negroes 

Similar changes are anticipated throughout the 
cottonlands as mechanization becomes wide- 
spread. Over 1,000,000 families, a large part 
of whom are negroes, are now occupied in working 
the 22.00p,000 cotton acres in the U.S. The 
cotton picker and the other mechanical devices, 
now being introduced will, it is predicted by 
experts, result in the dislodgment of 75 to 80 
per cent, of them. 

Officials of the U.S. Department of Labour 
estimate that 1,600,000 workers left the south 
between 1940 and 1945, and that 800,000 a 
year are leaving now. 

In this connection, welfare authorities in three 
big northern cities — New York, Detroit, and 
Chicago —report that thousands of southern 
Negroes, made jobless by mechanization, hava 
come to those cities in recent months. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
FINArilCE AND ITS POLICY IN 
HYDERABAD. 

By A. F. Syed Sallahuddin, b.a. 

(Hons.), H.C.S., 
Deputy Finance Setretary, 

The relation of banking to the finaneml 
requirements of industry has to-day become a 
formidable and insistent problem. The need for 
the establishment of industrial Hanks and the 
intervention of the State over a wider sphere and 
the nationalization of some of the key industries 
and financial institutions is keenly felt and freely 
sponsored all over both by the Press and platform. 
What is true of India applies with equal or 
perhaps greater force to Hyderabad, and its 
industrial problems, especially when no organized 
money market exists and the financial agencies 
which provide capital to the agricultural and 
industrial enterprises work independently of the 
central institutions, t.c., the Hyderabad State 
Bank. 

In fact, much depends upon the agencies of the 
money market which play a very important role 
in co-ordinating the supply of and formulating 
the demand for financial requirements of Trade 
and industry. And hence, before suggesting ways 
and means for the financing of big industrial enter- 
prises which are being contemplated under the 
legis of Post-War Planning, we may consider 
and 'examine how far the existing institutions 
and agencies of industrial finances cater to the 
needs of big and small industries and fill the gap 
between private enterprises and the State aid to 
Industry. 

Like India, in Hyderabad also most important 
institutions which can be looked for accommoda- 
tion are the branches of Imperial and Central 
Banks of India, the Co-6perative and Indigenous 
Banks, Managing Agents and Money-lenders 
and the State Bank itself. The Imperial Bank 
in consequence of the responsibilities and priv- 
• Indian Central Banking Enquiry Conunittee Report. 


ileges placed by the Act of 1920, and sub- 
sequently by the Reserve Bank of India Act of 
1988, has not been able to advance for a longer 
period than 6 months, nor can it discount bills 
or lend or advance to any individual or partner- 
ship the amount exceeding over 20 lakhs except 
on certain special securities. Similarly, the 
branches of the Joint Stock Banks (Central Bank) 
can neither be expected to make bold ventures 
in making long-term advances for capital or block 
expenditure of industries being commercial ones, 
nor are they interested in the industrial develop- 
ments of our industry, as experience has borne 
out. The usual form of their advance is the 
cash-credit account, against personal credit, 
with a second signature to the pro-note or advances 
against tangible or marketable securities.* 

The reason why Joint Sfock Banks and the 
indigenous banks in Hyderabad, as in British 
India, insist on having tangible securities for 
lending out money to industrialists and crafts- 
men is not far to see. They are essentially 
commercial banks, and good banking presupposes 
a series of self-balancing transactions, and hence 
Joint Stock Banks whose assets consist largely 
of customers deposits liable to be withdrawn at 
short notice, cannot obviously without serious 
risk lock them up in long-term advances. Besides 
they have no trained staff to scrutinise and 
examine the prospects of an industry or valuing 
the assets of an industrial concern for judging 
whether it is solvent or not and this makes it 
difficult for them to gauge the soundness of a 
new enterprise; perhaps they are a bit too 
cautious and conservative and theirs would be 
» case of “an Army going into battle without 
any trained officers ” should they try to do so as 
Shirrs puts it in his Indian Finances and Banking. 

The natural result is, as reported by the 
Hyderabad Banking Enquiry Committee, “ that 
the Banks and Bankers are more agents for 
tlie encashment of Hundies, Demand-drafts than 
agencies for credit. The rate of interest charged 
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by the local banks has been reported, time and 
again, to be unduly higher than the industries 
could bear, and an evidence produced before the 
Hyderabad Banking Enquiry Committee shows 
that in some cases the requests by small scale 
industries for accommodation were turned down 
and the factory owners were asked by the Banks 
to secure the guarantee of the Government before 
securing advances. In short even the existing 
Joint Stock Banks are only performing the 
ordinary functions of banking, and among other 
services, they receive deposits and make loans 
and advances. lienee their functions are akin 
to those of the big indigenous banks, who mostly 
work on their own private capital, without any 
reference to the needs of the industry. The 
absence of a central co-ordinating agency is 
another formidable drawback in harnessing and 
co-ordinating the resources of the indigenous 
banks and other Joint Stock Banks. There 
is no legal provision compelling the other banks 
to keep minimum balances with the State Bank 
and hence it comes to be that there is no 
organised money market in our Dominions, and 
there cannot be a concerted attempt by central 
institution, i.e., the State Bank to maintain 
easy money market conditions, as the Bank rate 
is not effective and the rates of various banks 
differ, each dealing in its own specialised lines, 
i.e., some finance trade, some finance consumption 
and most of them cater to the consumption* 
requirements of agriculture and agriculturists. 
The Co-operative banks and the indigenous 
money-lenders it is almost a byword to say, 
finance, agriculture, only and “ in the few cases 
where non-agricultural societies have been formed 
— the beneficiaries are Government Servants, 
small traders, weavers and so forth.* Financial 
requirements of major industries are completely 
outside their purview. In short, without 
belittling their importance they can be left aside 
as financiers of consumption rather than produc- 
tion. The State Bank also is a commercial bank 
and the very Act prohibits it from making 
advances for a period of more than 12 months. 

^ Banking and Industrial Finauoes in India 


Besides, like other banks, it can advance only 
against special type of securities ; but as industrial 
ventures involve long-term investments with 
its attendant risks, the State Bank cannot 
possibly lay hands on these reserves or balances 
lodged with it by the Government in return for 
certain special responsibilities for financing big 
industries. Even if it had been so authorised, 
it would be hazardous and one wrong step would 
tell upon the currency and credit policy of the 
Government. It is therefore, no wonder that 
the balance-sheet of the State Bank shows large 
amounts investeii in Government of India 
Securities and amongst the loan-holders, 
preference is enjoyed by those who could 
hypothecate or deposit their merchandise in the 
bank godowns : Thus, in Hyderabad, there 
is no intimate relationship between industry and 
banking, and industrialists have got to adopt 
their own methods of finances, without reference 
to the banking structure of the country. There 
is too much of decentralisation and specialisation 
and too little co-ordination between the con- 
stituencies of the money-market. Moreover, 
the Government, by its open market 
operations, like ways and means, advances, 
treasury bills and development loans, have 
dominated the money-market and the people 
rightly feel nervous to take industrial securities 
in preference to Government Securities. 

Under circumstances, like these, the industrial 
finance in Hyderabad took various shapes and 
fonns and Government had to give up its policy 
of laissez faire and had to finance and aid the 
industries through Industrial Trust Fund. And 
as this Fund and the Government’s participation 
could not cope up with the increasing surge for 
industrialisation, the managing agency system 
assumed great importance during the last quarter 
of a century. 

The history of the Industrial Trust Fund dates 
back to 1887 F., when, for the encouragement of 
industries in the Dominions, this Fund was 
inaugurated. To-day, the total amount under 
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this head is estimated at nearly Rs. four Crores 
and Government tried level best to support 
and encourage industries as far as possible, and 
taking advantage of favourable conditions 
created by the 2nd world war, the Government 
assisted many industries to the extent of 50 per 
cent, of their capital, and to-day, as a result of 
this policy, the Hyderabad Alwyn Metal Works, 
the Hyderabad Starch Products, Limited and 
the Hyderabad Chemicaland Fertilizers, etc., etc., 
came into existence. But considering the gigantic 
post-war industrial programmes, which envisage 
the establishment of scores of new industries 
and the formation of more than one industrial 
town neither the Industrial Trust Fund nor the 
cautious control of the Government on the 
capital issue, can finance the stupendous and 
varied demands of industries. If Hyderabad is 
to achieve the ideal placed before it, then it will 
have to provide credit facilities sufficiently 
accomodating and adopt measures conducive 
to fast industrialteation, in the light of experience 
gained in the other countries of the world, like 
England, Germany, Japan and America. 

The establishment of an industrial bank, 
which to-day is receiving serious attention of the 
authorities in India was recommended by the 
Hyderabad Banking Enquiry Committee, as 
early as 1930 ; and from the reports received 
from other countries it appears that. the setting 
up of a separate industrial bank is considered 
to be panacea of all evils and an ideal method 
of industrial finance. Even England has rea- 
lised that commercial banks cannot cope up with 
the current requirements of industry. Their 
anxiety for finding new and up-to-date agencies 
of industrial finances has resulted in the dei^e- 
lopment of 2 new financial organizations ; They 
are the Industrial Finance Corporation, Ltd., 
and the Finance Corporation for Industries, Ltd. 
Similarly, in other countries also special institu- 
tions have been set up for the purpose of providing 
finances for the long-term requirements of 
industries. In Australia, the Common Wealth Bank 
is to create an Industrial Finance Department,. 


while in Canada the Industrial Department 
Bank of Canada has been started by the Bank 
of Canada (Commerce, 28th July 1945). 

In Japan, while there was too much of 
specialisation, there were different institutions 
for different purposes ; for instance. Exchange 
Banks, Agricultural Banks and Industrial Bank 
of Japan, founded in 1900, on the model of the 
Credit Mobiliar of France. But the hold of 
Government over the activities of the various 
banks was so great that the Japanese Banking 
system became in a large measure the creation 
of the State.”* But the English and American 
system of Trusts and separate Industrial Banks, 
will not at all suit our local conditions. 
For historical, social and political reasons their 
institutions proved a great success, and to work 
them so successfully elsewhere requires an age- 
long experience and theh* peculiar industrial 
temperament. In suggesting that we should try 
to take a leaf out of German system of industrial 
Finance, the main consideration is not Germany’s 
sensational success in the industrial world, but 
its peculiar circumstances and conditions after 
the 1st World War, which were not quite different 
from those that are to be found in Hyderabad 
to-day, under which the German system of 
finances was evolved. In Germany also, like 
Hyderabad, there was scarcity of capital and 
of investors. Whatever capital was available it 
was misdirected. Thus the poverty of (Jermans 
and the great demand for capital to rinancc the 
needs of the rapidly growing industries led to the 
development of banks, which took an active part 
in providing capital requisite by both the granting 
of long-term loans and by the floatation of joint- 
stock companies. 

In order to compete with the English, industry 
in Germany had to turn to banks to obtain 
permanent as well as short dated capital. Tliat 
is how in Germany the commercial banks were 
forced to partake in the floatation of new con- 
cerns and for this they have on the Board their 
own technical advisers on the strength of whose 


* Alien's Madem Japan and its Problen^s, 
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advice they advance capital and later on after 
the concern is matured and is in the public eye, 
they pass on the shares to the public.’* 

This mixed banking system is popular on the 
continent also. In Hyderabad, as there is no 
organised bill or money market and the industries 
are still in their infancy and very few in number, 
banking institutions and capitalists are nervous 
of risky enterprises and the wealth is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few managing agents and 
capitalists (as the list of Excess Profits Tax 
payers bears out), and hence the formation of an 
industrial bank, as a separate or private institu- 
tion, will not meet with the measure of success, 
as anticipated. We have already got a State 
Bank, which enjoys the Government patronage 
and as a corollary, the confidence of the public at 
large, and hence an Industrial Credit Branch in the 
State Bank itself, with the Government’s active 
participation in the share and debenture capital, 
say up to 50 per cent, while the rest being sub- 
scribed by leading industrial concerns and insti- 
tutions, like Co-operative Banks, Insurance 
Companies and other Joint Stock Banks, would, 
be a better device for the financing of industries 
and tlie rapid industrialisation of our country. 
This, of course, implies the transference of the 
corpus of I.T.F. to the Branch. As an alternative 
it shouI(i be restricted to the financing of small 
scale and Cottage Industries which have been 
very much neglected so far. 

An industrial bank can neither be a private 
affair or wholly a private bank, as it cannot 
attract large capital and offer a higher rate of 
interest, which a Commercial Bank can do, nor can 
it be expected to be unmindful of her profits in 
preference to the interests of the country at large. 
Those who advocate a separate industrial bank 
with little or no state interference tend to forget 
that the failure of hundreds of banks in British 
India between 1922-27 was largely due to their 
hazardous industrial enterprises— (Our Economic 
Problems by Wadia and Merchant). 

But the industrial credit branch of the State 
Bank should not be allowed to be dominated by 


the official elements, in virtue of the Govern, 
ments heavy share in its capital, as is generally 
the case on the Boards of some of the industries 
where Governement officials dictate the policy 
of the concern. Secondly, the industrial credit 
branch should have on its Board its own technical 
advisers, drawn from the ranks of experienced 
industrialists and economists, on the strength of 
whose advice it should finance the capital. It 
should be required to maintain an index of In- 
dustrial Production and general business activity. 
It should have its branches in important indus- 
trial centres operating under its direction.s. 
Thirdly, the industrial current account of those 
concerns whicli would be financed by the 
credit branch should be strictly watched by the 
experts, with a view to giving them an insight into 
the working of their debtor concerns. The 
current account relationship is a very important 
factor, as it provides the data required for 
estimating the risk involved in the capital 
tran-saetions. Fourthly, if however, a new indus- 
try is approved by the Government, it should 
obtain a certificate from the technical adviser of 
the credit branch that either capital is available 
in sufficient quantity or that the industrial 
branch is prepared to finance its requirements. 
Fifthly, the present control of capital should be 
continued, (the limit of one lakh be relaxed to 
two lakhs at the most) so that Government may 
watch and avoid the mushroom growth of indus- 
tries which cannot stand the competition from 
foreign firms, or for which markets are not 
adequate enough to warrant their establishment. 

It is gratifying to note that the Government 
has recently decided to convert the Hyderabad 
State Bank into a Reserve Bank and to inaugu- 
rate a separate Department for Industrial Credit 
along with the Issue, Commercial and Agricul- 
tural Banking Departments.* But it is rather 
unfortunate that the need for starting the 
Industrial Section forthwith has not been fully 
appreciated in as much as it is proposed to start 
the Agricultural and Industrial Sections after 
some time.* With the implementation of post- 
war schemes and the rapid industrialisation of 


It has beea decided to start these departments forthwith. 
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the neighbouring provinces, it is imperative that 
Hyderabad should get down to its industrial 
programme without losing further time. The 
country is rich both in men and material and 
what is required therefore is a proper co-ordina- 
tion of the work of various Departments and 
the public interested in industrial schemes. 
An overall development of a country requires a 
well co-ordinated system. This, may take 
the shape of an Economic Council or a 
Co-ordination Committee. All this, of course, 
presupposes in the first instance a declared in- 
dustrial policy. The Government of India have 
made an announcement to this effect some time 
back, and the Government of Bombay also 
have made known their plan of industrial deve- 
lopment, but no such action has been taken by 
our Government so far. For want of any 
declared policy in regard to the control which 
Government should exercise over certain indust- 
ries, there has been a haphazard growth of indus- 
ries in our State. Certain industries which are 
very important from the point of view of public 
utility and defence are being taken up by pri- 
vate enterprises owing to their being very remu- 
nerative. As the present day policy of the 
Governments all over the world is to nationalise 
some of the basic industries and to control such 
of those which are necessary from national 
or public point of view, it is necessary that 
Government should categorically declare the 
future industrial policy so that a well co-ordina- 
ted and over-all development of industries 
throughout the Dominions may be ensured. 
Failing this, the vested interests are bound to 
become strong enough in course of time to 
withstand any Government efforts to obtain a 
control over them or to secure their nationalisa- 
tion. The following line of action is, therefore, 
suggested for Government* to consider : — 

Allowing free play of individual initiative 
and enterprise without prejudice to the interests 
of the community the State shall play a positive 
role in the direction of economic policy and 
the control of the industries in the following 


manner : — 

1. Industries to he owned by Government : 

(fl) Basic or mother industries, i.e, indust- 
ries which provide the basic equipment and 
all other industries which arc vital to the exist- 
ence of the people of the State, 

(6) Public utilities. 

2. Industries to be controlled by Gtwemment: 

(a) Industries supplying essential require- 
ments of the people, 

(b) Industries which have assumed national 
importance owing to the scale of their opera- 

* tions, labour employed, the nature of com- 
modities or services supplied or for any other 
reason. 

8. Other Industries including Cottage Indust- 
ries : 

In the category of basic industries will be 
included : - 

(i) Power Hydro and Thermal Fuel. 

(ii) Mineral Oil, Power Alcohol. 

(Hi) Mines including coal. 

(iv) Industries for making of machine-tools 
and machinery. 

{v) Iron and Steel. 

(vi) Heavy engineering industries for the 
building of locomotives, wagons and auto- 
mobiles and the like which are of vital nature. 

{vii) Heavy chemicals. Under public uti- 
lities will be included : - 

Public Transport and Communications 
Services, Watersupply, Electricity, Telephone 
and sanitation, etc. 

All such industries falling under group * A ’ 
should be State owned and State managed. 
The profit motive must be summarily and com- 
pletely excluded from their conduct and orga- 
nisation. It would certainly not be possible to 
manage or own all the basic industries forthwith 
but it would be enough if rigid control is exer- 
cised in case any such industry is allowed to be 
operated by private enterprises or strong private 
interests have already been accumulated. 
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Under group * B * will be included textiles, 
oils, paper, cement, sugar and fertilizers. What- 
ever policy may have been followed in the past, 
it has now been indisputably recognised that 
a larger measure of control by the State than as 
hitherto been exercised should be imposed over 
such industries if they are to be developed ac- 
cording to the post-war requirements of Hyder- 
abad. To take the case of textiles, for instance, 
according to the most reliable figures obtainable, 
Hyderabad imports about 60 per cent, mill- 
made cloth used in the State, whereas cotton 
produced in the State gives a percentage of 
8.8 per cent, of the total production of India. 
Government cannot observe with calm indiffe- 
rence the haphazard growth of such industries 
or allow them to develop according to the fan- 
cies or capabilities of individuals. Private enter- 
prise, of course, may be allowed in this sphere 
but control oyer this industry by participation 
in capital and getting adequate share in the 
Board of Directors is an urgent necessity. Gov- 
ernment may also seriously consider the setting 
up of one or two big mills of its own. 

Other Industries ; 

As regards industries other than those men- 
tioned above, while Government may or may 
not exercise any control, State aid and super- 
vision for co-ordinating the over-all develop- 
ment of these industries is essential. Various 
forms of Government aid can be conveniently 


summarised as follows 

(а) Financial subscription in the form of 
shares, loans, debentures, etc. 

(б) Guaranteeing regular payment of mini- 
mum rate of interests on debentures of Com- 
panies interested in these industries. 

(c) Granting of subsidies or bounties. 

(d) Purchasing of a fixed quantity of the 
outturn of industries at guaranteed price. 

{e) Provision of free or cheap lands as site. 

(/) Reduced rate for transport facilities or 
exemptions from customs duties. 

(g) Training of personnel at public expenses. 

(h) Maintenance of public Laboratories for 
scientific research. 

{i) Facilities for the purchase of industrial 
equipment through Trade Commissioners to 
be appointed for the purpose in various coun- 
tries. 

The Resolutions of the Delhi Industrial Con- 
ference in December last and the Congress Eco- 
nomic Programme, although rather contrary 
in approach, will be of great assistance to Hyder- 
abad in formulating her own policy in this res- 
pect. The plea for organised industrial banking 
in Hyderabad gets further support from the 
fact that we have already got the Industrial 
Trust Fund, whose substantial corpus could be 
utilised at once giving a powerful momentum 
to this Department of the Reserve Bank of 
Hyderabad. 
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District 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN BIR 

By Ahmed Abdul Jabbar b.a., h.c.s. 

1st Taluqdar, Bir. 

The natural environment of Bir is the sum total 
of all those external factors that affect 
economic life and development and may be 
assessed under the following heads ; — 

1. Geographic position and natural divi- 
sions. 

2. Geology. 

8. River system. 

4. Climate. 

5. Rainfall. 

6. Forests. 

Excepting a few gaps the district is surround- 
ed on all the sides by rivers. To the North and 
the East flows the Godavari* the Manjra forms 
the base, while the Seena is the border for the 
Bombay Presidency. The Balaghat Range 
covers more than half the district. 

The characteristic physical features of the 
Mahratwada or Trappean rock area, of which 
Bir forms a part, are its vast fertile plains of 
very productive, black and rich soil retentive of 
moisture. These plains have gradual undulat- 
ing outlines in general and the elevated tracts 
have step-like accents, abrupt cracks and cliffs 
and detached eminences. 

Of the four main soil groups in India, Bir 
has the black cotton, which, next to the alluvial, 
is the most valuable. The district, however, 
has no mineral resources. 

River System. — ^Though there are innumerable 
rivers, they do not play any part in the economic 
life of the poeple, because the water supply is 
not constant. 

Climate — Bir enjoys a fair climate which is 
highly conducive to the growth of the crops. 

Rainfall. — ^The monsoon winds that blow 
over this tract are dry and the rainfall is very 
poor, ranging from 20* to 80*. The western 
portion of the district comprising of Bir, Georai, 


Surveys 

Ashti and Patoda is “ Chronically liable to 
drought and the spectre of famine looms large 
on the horizon of the agriculturist.’* 

Forests . — In the whole of the districts of Bir, 
Osmanabad and Bider there is really no forest 
at all. All over the Deccan, particularly on the 
Bombay-Hyderabad border, treeless hill sides 
year by year display ever more naked ribs of 
boulder or sheet-rock, the soil having gone for 
ever. There is here a considerable scope for 
afforestation. 


The details about forest in the district are 
given below : — 


District 
area in 
sq. miles 

Forest area 

Total 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Reser- 

ved 

Pro- 

tect- 

ed 

Oj^en- 

ed 

4,132 

7.87 

43.25 

0.65 

41.27 

1.27 


Much of it lies in taluks other than Bir and 
Asliti, 

No decade during the past century and a 
half can be regarded as quite normal because 
various factors like famine and plague have 
been at work militating against the growth of 
the population at a fair rate. 

Population . — In Europe it has been estimat- 
ed that the maximum population which can be 
supported by agricultural occupations is 250 
persons to a square mile. Bir is still within the 
limit, having the lightest pressure on land with- 
in the Dominions. The 1941 census showed 
a population of 7,18,680. 

Roads '. — ^The total road mileage in the district 
is 240, maintained by the P.W.D., and is the 
last but one in the Dominions in this respect. 

Communications'. — It has a railway line 291 
miles long in the extreme corner in Moraina- 
bad taluk with 8 stations. Purli Vajinaht 
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is the junction for B.G. and M.G. lines and 
only one service runs on both the gauges. 

Agricultural indebtedness: — In the district, as 
in other parts, farming is carried on with the 
minimum of capital and. there is practically 
no outlay on buildings, fencing and agricul- 
tural machinery. The agriculturists are illiter- 
ate and agricultural indebtedness and high rate 
of interest still prevail. Though the Co-opera- 
tive Department is striving to relieve the poeple 
of this burden, yet the efforts are still in their 
infancy. The working of the co-operative 
organizations is not satisfactory, and the ac- 
counts are not audited for several years. The 
accounts of the agricultural produce sale society 
also are in a similar state and no profits were 
declared so far. The people and shareholders 
in particular lost confidence in the movement. 

The indigenous bankers’ methods are swift 
and secret and do not involve much documenta- 
tion. The joint-stock banks are too difficult to 
approach, while the bankers arc more accom- 
modating to the needs and urgency of the 
borrower. 

Bir is also unfortunate in not having any town 
amenities though it is the district headquarters. 

Live Stock : — All cultivation is done by 
bullocks. Bullock power is also used for raising 
water from wells, for field irrigation and for 
treading out the grain in the threshing yard. 
The cultivator cares well for his bullocks which, 
in most cases, constitute the most important 
part of his movable property. 

Implements: — In general, cultivating imple- 
ments are few and simple and remarkably well- 
suited for the tillage operations for which they 
have been evolved. 

Agricultural Crops : — The total area of Bir is 
22,28,167 acres, 1 .8 percent, of this area is under 
forests, 90.7 per cent, is devoted to agriculture 
and the remaining 8 per cent, is not available for 
cultivation. 

The principal crops, which occupy about 86 
per cent, of tl^e cultivj^ted area in Bir, .may be 


considered under the following three groups : — 

1. Food crops, such as jowar, rice, ragi, 
bajra and pulses, which are mainly grown for 
consumption in the country. 

2. Commercial crops, which include wheat, 
cotton and oil-seeds and which are grown mainly 
for sale and export. 

8, Garden crops, which comprise of an 
infinite variety of vegetables and fruits and 
which so far have not received any serious 
attention from the agriculturists. 

Jowar is the main food crop of the people and 
IS extensively grown in these parts. Its yield 
varies between 400 and 600 lbs. per acre. 

Area under Jowar in Bir and Ashti. 


Year 

Bib Taluk 

j Ashti Taluk 


A. 

G. 

A. 

G. 

1858 F. .. 

178,796 

19 

1,21,179 

16 

1864 F. .. 

177,567 

4 

1,15,158 

15 

1855 F. .. 

76,642 

31 

1,47,415 

10 

1856 F. .. 

76,591 , 

83 

1,55,562 

27 


The staple food of Bir is jowar and bajra bread 
taken with pulses, onions and chillies. 


Bajra is a food crop supplementary to jowar 
and is grown extensively where jowar cannot be 
grown due to the limitations of soil and rainfall. 


Area under Bajra in Bir and Ashti, 


Year . . 

Bib Taluk 

Ashti Taluk 

A. 


A. 

G. 

1858 F. .. 

1,05,000 

SSi 

69,674 

12 

1854 F. . . 

86,178 

3 

44,288 

16 

1856 F. 

61,781 

18 

16,776 

85 

1856 F. .. 

57,782 

28 

40,646 

81 
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Cotton is by far the most important commercial 
crop of this district. 

Area under Cotton in Bir and Ashti. 



1 

Bir Taluk 

Ashti Taluk 

Year 

1 A. 

_ 1 

G. 

i A- 

1 


1858 F. . . 

49,758 


9,051 

12 

1854 F. .. 

18,267 

23 

181 

2 

1855 F. .. 

14,55 

2 

581 

89 

1856 F. . . 

14,755 

2 

581 1 

89 





— 

— 

_ - - 


Wheat is growii in this region both for consump- 
tion and export. 

Area under Wheat in Bir and Ashti. 


i 

j 

i 

Bir Taluk j 

Ashti Taluk 

Year 

! A. 

G. 



A- 

G. 

1858 F. .. 

1 

15,641 

i 

84i 

6,973 

10 

1854 F. .. 

10,792 

34 

5,430 

16 

1866 F. .. 

10,770 

28 

j 5,829 

! 9 

1866 F. .. 

9,879 

9 

1 5,405 

86 


Oil-seeds are grown in this region a^» food 
crops as well as cash crops. 


Area under groundnut. 


1 

Bir Taluk 

Ashti Taluk 

Year 

— 

- 

— 



A. 

G. 

' 

G. 

1858 F. .. 

22,609 

1 18 

5,522 

12 

1854 F. .. 

27,078 

20 

8,971 1 

24 

1353 F. .. 

24,122 

14 

2,408 

25 

1856 F. .. 

i 

25,851 

20 

2,288 i 

1 

36 


Garden crops. — Except sugarcane no other 
in this class has been extensively grown on an 
organized basis. There is an infinite variety of 
vegetables, like potatoes, brinjals, tomatoes, 
onions, cabbage and other leaf and bulb species 
which if grown in small gardens on a systematic 
basis would fetch good prices to the needy culti- 
vators at any moment, the demand for them 
being constant. The same can be said about 
fruits and with a stronger emphasis. 

Area under Sugarcane. 



Bir Taluk j 

Ashti Taluk 

Year 

A. 

G. 

A. 

G. 

1353 F. .. 

811 

1.5 

48 

11 

1354 F. .. 

803 

3 

49 

18 

1855 F. . . 

1,285 

19 

114 

13 

1856 F. .. 

2,015 

20 

68 

88 




' 



Agricultural Development. —This question firstly 
resolves itself into question of water, manure and 
cattle. An adequate supply of water is the first 
necessity of agriculture. Because the rainfall 
here is scanty and soil unretentive, the problem 
of water, supply is very serious and hence the 
special importance of irrigation in this region. 
The Famine Commission of 1880 strongly advo- 
cated the construction of irrigation works as a 
preventive measure against famines in the 
DeccaA. 

The irrigation works m these parts may be 
divided into two classes. Tanks are very popular 
in the Telingana while wells are the tpyical source 
of irrigation in the black cotton soil area. The 
cost of boring wells is prohibitive and there is no 
certainty of the existence of underground water. 

Insufficiency of manure is one of the causes of 
the backwardness. It is not the ignorance of the 
ryots which prevents them from utilizing natural 
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farm-yard manure to fertilize fields, but it is their 
poverty which compels them to use it for other 
purposes. Cattle droppings are used as fuel 
because there is already shortage of firewood. 
Similarly poverty compels the agrieulturist to 
export his oil seeds, and thus a very valuable 
source of high quality manures is lost to him. 
Nightsoil and low manures are rarely used by the 
small cultivator tccausc of his inherent prejudice 
against them, while the value of green manure is 


yet to be realised by him. Cattle dung is largely 
utilized for village fuel. Concessions should be 
granted to encourage extension of the cultivation 
of green manure crops. 

The rate of wages is rarely so high as to induce 
them to forego their leisure and hence the wide- 
s'pread cry of the inadequacy of agricultural 
labour. High wages alone are not sufficient to 
improve the efficiency of labour which will have 
to be better equipped in addition. 
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News in Brief 


PRICE CONTROL ON DESI SUGAR 
LIFTED 

A Supply Department Notification says : 

It is hereby notified for public infonnation 
that in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Food Advisory Working Committee meeting 
dated 9th Azoor, 1857 F., price control has 
been lifted from the following kinds of sugar : 
Brown, Burha, Desi, Ground and Durga varieties. 
Control will continue only on factory made sugar. 

TANNERY FOR HYDERABAD 

Hyderabad will soon have a Tannery on a 
large scale. Machinery worth Rs. 40,000 has 
been purchased and another order for Rs. 1,00,000 
has been placed. 

The services of a Scottish tanning expert have 
been obtained by the promoters, who are promi- 
nent businessmen. 

GRANT TO AIDED SCHOOLS 

The Nizam’s Government have decided to bear 
two-thirds of the expenditure of all aided schools 
on condition that the managements enhanced 
the salaties of their teachers approximately to 
the level of the scales of pay in Government 
schools. 

NO ADDITIONAL LOAN TO PAKISTAN 

A Government Press Note says: 

A news has appeared in certain section of the 
Press that , the ‘ Nizam of Hyderabad ’ has 
advanced a loan of Rs. 70 crores to the Pakistan 
Government. The Director, Information Bureau^ 
has been authorised to contradict the news as 
baseless and without any foundation. 

RESERACH IN MINES AND MINERAL 
WEALTH 

India Government to set up Bureau. 

It is understood that the Government of India 
have decided to establish a Bureau of Mines for 
the purposes of research in Mines and Mineral 


Wealth. A recurring expenditure of about 
Rs. 8 lakhs has been sanctioned, it is understood, 
by the Standing Finance Committee. 

AGRARIAN REFORM 

Madras Premier to IIevd Committee. 

The Congress President, Dr. Hajendra Prasad, 
has ajipointed an Agrarian Reforms Committee 
with Mr. O. P. Ramaswaim Rcddiar, Premier 
of Madras, as Chairman in pursuance of the 
resolution adopted recently at the Revenue 
Minister’s Conference m Delhi. 

The Committee will tour difi’erent provinces 
and examine the present land-tenure systems 
and conditions of the agricultural population. 
It will make its recommendations within three 
months to the All-India Congress Committee 
on Agrarian reforms which ari' necessary prior 
to the abolition of the zamindan system m India. 
The Committee will also consider the question 
of introducing co-operative farming and methods 
of improved agricultural produce. 

MAKE THE COUNTRY SELF-SUFFI- 
CIENT 

Dr. Kumarappa’s Appeal. 

A strong appeal to those in charge of ad- 
ministration in the Provinces and States to 
take steps for making the country self-sufficient 
in regard to food, clothing and shelter, was made 
by Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, Secretary, All-India 
Village Industries Association, presiding over 
the twentieth anniversary of the Kengeri Gurkul 
Ashram, situated about 10 miles from Bangalore. 

Dr. Kumarappa observed that politics should 
be the handmaid of economics and said that 
constructive work should now take the foremost 
place amongst all their activities.. Unfortunately, 
some Governments, including the Mysore Govern- 
ment, were going in for large-scale industries. 
He would say that their plans should be people- 
centred and not done with a view to attracting 
a good market. When stating this, Dr. Kumar- 
appa added, he should not be misunderstood as 
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being against large-scale industries. The Govern- 
ment must find out what the common mail 
wanted. The things produced in the Bhadravatl 
Iron Works, for instance, were not what the 
farmer wanted. 'Ihere was complete lack of 
understanding of the' needs of the people, if 
people looked at the way western countries were 
going after rapid industrialisation. 

SOIL EROSION BOARD 

It is learnt that the Government of India have 
decided to appoint a Soil Erosion Board, primarily 
to go into the question as to how to prevent 
erosion of the soil and the steps to be taken to 
Conserve the fertility of the soil. 

It is learnt that tlirough tlie clforts of Dr. Henry 
Grady, American Ambassador in India, some 
soil conservation experts will be shortly coming 
to India and these experts will form the nucleus 
of the Board. 

SHORTAGE OF NITROGEN FERTILISER 

It has been estimated that India needs approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 tons of nitrogen per annum. 
The total amount of nitrogen available from 
cowdung is about 820,000 tons, which leaves an 
overall shortage of some 1,200,000 tons. Even 
if one-half the oil- cake produced in India could 
be used for manurial purposes, the country would 
still be deficit in nitrogen by about 1,000,000 tons 
per annum. Other sources of nitrogen are green 
manures and town composts, but the former can 
be grown only under certain conditions and the 
latter is used mostly for market gardening. 
Chemical manures will; therefore, have to be 
imported from abroad until India is able to 
manufacture her own requirements of sulphate 
of ammonia. Nitrogenous manures are controlled 
by the International Emergency Food Council. 
Assuming that India desires to increase- her pro- 
duction of foodgrains in 1951-52 by 8,000,000 tons, 
she would need 300,000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, against which she is not likely to secure 
more than 100,000 tons. It is obviously neces- 
sary that manufacture of chemical fertilisers in 
existing factories should be speeded up and the 
starting of additional plants encouraged. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF OIL-SEEDS 

A scheme for an economic survey of oil-seeds 
and plants has been drawn up by the Director 
of Agriculture. Under the scheme, information 
will be collected on the area in different districts, 
trends and factors affecting the spread, produc- 
tion in different districts, and imports, exports 
and consumption of oil-seeds, oil and cake in the 
different areas, among other matters. 

It is expected that the survey will take about 
eight months to be completed and a further 
two months will be required before the report 
can be got ready. The scheme will cost 
Rs. 18,000. 

HINDUSTAN AIRCRAFT CO. 

India Government to buy all manufactured 

PLANES 

A decision that all aircraft manufactured by 
the Hindustan Aircraft Company, Bangalore, 
will be ])urehased by the Defence Ministry, 
India, is understood to have been taken at the 
conference between the Directors of the Com- 
pany and Government representatives held 
recently at Bangalore. 

A contract to that effect, which will be valid 
for 5 years, has been already signed. 

It is understood, the company had agreed to 
manufacture a special kind of “ trainer-cum- 
transport ” aircraft according to designs approv- 
ed by the Ministry of Defence. 

Both the directors of the company and the 
Government of India representatives are believed 
to have felt that the Indian aircraft industry 
in its infancy would not be able to stand competi- 
tion with foreign makes if it were to offer its 
products for sale in the open market. At the 
same time, it was considered essential that 
India must have her own aircraft industry. 
The contract was signed accordingly, to en- 
courage the industry for a period of five years 
in the initial stages. 

Mr. Aftab Rai, till lately Director-General of 
Disposals, Government of India, is the new 
General Manager. 
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INDO -PAKISTAN INCOME-TAX 
AGREEMENT 

It is officially announced that all the provisious 
for the agreement iDetween Pakistan and India 
for the avoidance of double taxation of income, 
profits and gains shall come into force through- 
out the Dominion of Pakistan. 

INDIA’S POPULATION AND FOOD 
SUPPLY 

The New York Herald Tribune in an editorial 
on hunger in India urged that scientists should 
study the subject of population in relation to 
food supply. 

“It is only too obvious that India’s population 
is increasing faster, except when halted by 
famine, disease or war, than the supply of food 
can be increased. Here is a field for study that 
might save millions of men from death by star- 
vation and thus produce results as great as any, 
ever achieved by a scientist,” the newspaper 
said. 

FOOD CONTROL ENDS IN U.P. 

Control in respect of movement and prices 
over all foodgrains has been withdrawn in 
U.P., and from February 1, ration is guaranteed 
only to people with an income of Rs. 100 per 
month or less, living in cities of Kanpur, Allaha- 
bad, Banares, Agra and Lucknow and in the 
towns of Lansdowne, Pauri, Raiiikhet, Almora, 
Naini Tal, Mussorie and Dehra Dun. This 
announcement was made by Mr. Chandra Bhan 
Gupta, Minister for Food and Civil Supplies, 
at a Press conference. 

He added : “ Ration will also be guaranteed 
to the industrial labour, labour employed on 
railways, refugees living in towns at present 
rationed and camps, inmates of jails, hospitals, 
etc., and also employees of the police force. 
The ration will be two chhattaks of wheat and 
four chhattaks of coarse grains, mostly overseas 
maize, per adult person. The augmented ration 
will be adjusted accordingly.” 

NEW RATE OF CESS ON TEA 

The Government of India, by a notification, 
has prescribed that the rate of cess to be levied 


and collected on tea produced in India or Pakis- 
tan and exported from any customs-port of 
any province of India or Pakistan to any port 
beyond the limits of India and Pakistan shall be 
Rs. 1-6-0 per 100 lbs. 

This follows the recommendation of the Indian 
Tea Marketing Flxpansion Board. 

SEPARATE ACCOUNTS FOR PAKISTAN 
AND INDIA 

A system of separate accounting for the 
foreign exchange earnings and ex|ieiiditure of 
India and Pakistan is established from 1st 
January 1048. 

OOTACAMUND VENUE FOR THE NEXT 
SESSION OF E.C.A.F.E. 

Ootacamund is likely to be the venue of the 
next session of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East to l'>e 
held m India m May or June, 1948, at the invita- 
tion of the Indian representative. 

COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND FAR EAST 

The Third Session of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
will be held in India( probably in Ootacamund) 
in May next. 

IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION AT 
TATA WORKS 

The total approximate production of iron and 
steel at the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jam- 
shedpur during the month of January, 1948, 
was : Pig Iron— 82,800 tons ; Steel Ingots — 
82,000 tons, and Finished Steel — 57,600 tons. 

U.S GOAL FOR PAKISTAN 

First shipments of U.S. coal for Pakistan have 
been authorised, according to the U.S. Coal 
Operating Committee. Nine cargoes aggregat- 
ing 81,000 long tons have been released from 
previous February allocations to other nations 
for shipment to the new nation, the Committee 
mdf 
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BRITAIN TO GROW MORE LINSEED 

As part of a plan to step up agricultural out- 
put, Britain is to grow five times as much lin- 
seed this year as was grown in 1947. Apart 
from increasing the supply of linseed oil, the 
programme is calculated to bring a substantia 
addition of cake to the feeding stuffs ration 
pool. Tiic plan, which is spread out over the 
next four years, is expected to increase agri- 
cultural production to the value of £. 100,000,000 

INDIA GOVERNMENT TO PARTICI- 
PATE IN INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL EXHIBITION 

The Government of India has decided to 
participate in the International Commercial 
Exhibition to be held in Milan, Italy, from the 
12th to 29th April, 1948. An artistically design- 
,ed Indian Government pavilion will be located 
in the main central hall of the Palace of Nations 
in the fair-to-house manufactured goods and 
productions from this country. The exhibits 
will include specimens of cotton textiles, silk, 
rugs, mats, carpets, jute and coir, leather, elec- 
trical, chemical and surgical goods, toilet re- 
quisites, tea, coffee, and toys. 

INDIA TO BUY MORE BRITISH 
CRUISERS 

It was learned reliably that India will pur- 
chase some of the seven British cruisers, which 
the British Admiralty announced were dis- 
posable. 

It is understood that the purchase price would 
be defrayed from the sterling balances. 

SUCCESSFUL USE OF “RADIUM HEN” 

Lost materials picked up from rubbish 

A successful use of the “ Radium Hen ” to 
detect the loss of radium has recently been made 
by Mr. V. Krishnamurthi, an official attached 
to the Government Bernard Institute of .Radio- 
logy, Madras. 

A loss of about 80 milligrammes of radium 
valued at about Rs. 80,000 was reported from a 
hospital in Alimcdabad a few months ago. On 


information that the institute for detecting the 
loss was available in Madras a requisition was 
made and accordingly an official of the institute 
proceeded to Ahmedabad and* used the instru- 
ment with success. The stolen article was 
recovered from the Hospital rubbish consigned 
to the municipal rubbish dump. 

RAW SILK FROM JAPAN 

The Government of India have decided to 
purchase in Japan and import on Government 
account 8,000 bales of raw filature silk 13/15 
denier and 20/22 denier, and 28 laklis of pounds 
of rayon yarn of first quality in 120 and 160 
deniers. Rayon yarn and raw silk have arrived 
in Bombay. The Government of India have 
tlecided that the rayon yarn should be made 
available to consumers^ through the distribu- 
tion scheme which operated during the war. 
It will be offered directly to art silk mills through 
their recognised associations, where these exist, 
and to handlooms and cotton textile mills 
through the Textile Commissioner. A quantity 
of one lakh of pounds will be thrown open for 
sale by tender. 

The raw silk will similarly be offered at a fixed 
price to the Governments of the Provinces and 
the States where the silk handloom industry is 
developed V 

DEVELOPMENT BOARDS FOR PAKIS- 
TAN 

The Goveniment of Pakistan have decided to 
constitute a Development Board and a planning 
Advisory Board to co-ordinate Pakistan’s Deve- 
lopment Schmes. 

The Development Board w411 work at Secre- 
tariat level, while representatives of Provincial 
and States Governments, Commerce and Industry 
will be associated with the work of the Planning 
Board. 

The Development Board will co-ordinate plans 
both Central and Provincial and put them to the 
best possible use and recommend regarding 
priorities among development plans. They will 
act as a clearing house of ideas and information. 
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and bring to the notice of the Ministries ideas or 
schemes which might aid development. They 
will also watch the progress of development 
schemes and report periodically on* the progress 
of the schemes to the Cabinet. 

The function of the Planning Board will be 
to advise the (Government on matters relating to 
planning and to review the progress made in 
implementing plans. 

Dr. Nazir Ahmed will be Secretary of the Deve- 
lopment and of the Planning Boards. 

CEYLON REJECTS U.K. OFFER FOR 
TEA 

Ceylon’s Government has rejected a British 
offer of 2d. a pound more than the 1947 contract 
price for the Island’s tea this year, it was reliably 
learned. 

Ceylon was anxious to maintain equilibrium 
between exports and increasingly costly food 
imports, a Government official said. 

NATIONALIZATION OF LAND IN 
BURMA 

Burma’s first step towards the socialization of 
the agricultural industry was announced in a 
new Act empowering the Government to take 
control of all land exceeding 50 acres belonging 
to any individual group. 

Under the new powers, contained in the 
“ Disposal of Tenancies Act, 1948,” the Govern- 
ment is able to lease all the land it controls to 
peasants for cultivation. Owners whose land is 
taken will receive a standard rent fixed by the 
Government, while peasant land-owners holding 
50 acres or less and cultivating it themselves 
will be unaffected by the new Act. 

ANTI-SMUGGLING DRIVE IN KARACHI 

Land and Sea Cordons being Tightened 

UP. 

Karachi Customs authorities are tightening up 
their land and sea cordons in view of the increase 
in smuggling of gold and foodgrains, a Customs 
Intelligence official has revealed. 


The Karachi Customs have accordingly 
acquired a 72 -foot-long, fast, motor driven, 
sea-going launch which will patrol, for the first time 
on the “ high seas ” along the Sind coast-line in 
an endeavour to prevent smuggling which is 
carried on at places along the coast. 

The Customs authorities have already in opera- 
tion two craft for sweeping the creeks around the 
port and two otliers for patrol work within the 
harbour. 

The land and sea customs watch from the 
Indus delta to Cutch is also being intensified to 
prevent unauthorised export of foodgrains. 

PAKISTAN POSTAGE STAMPS 

It is understood that in the new series of 
Pakistan postage stamps photographic views of 
the principal towns of the Dominion will be used. 
These will include the views of Dacca city, 
Chittagong port as well as of Karachi and other 
towns in Western Pakistan. 

PETROL RATIONING CANCELLED IN 
SYRIA 

Although introduced only a few days ago, the 
petrol rationing order, has been cancelled here, 
after a sharp rise in the price of petrol and crude 
oil. A can of petrol costing four liras before the 
introduction of rationing shot up to ten liras 
when petrol was rationed. 

BRITAIN’S LEADING BAR SILVER 
BUYERS 

Nearly 74 per cent, of Britain’s bar silver 
exports in 1917 went to India and Pakistan, 
according to an estimate by leading London 
bullion brokers. Silver sales to what is still 
commercially classed as “ British India ” are 
placed at just over 25,000,000 ounces out of the 
total exports of over 81,000,000 ounces. 

It is estimated that the amount of silver 
consumed for essential purposes in Britain during 
the year was about 12,000,000 ounces. From 
her withdrawn silver coinage, Britain is expected 
to recover over 250,000,000, ounces. 
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MR. H. WILSON AND CUSTOMS UNION 

Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the Board of 
Trade, denied that ,he said in a speech at Ormskirk 
that he was opposed to a Customs union for 
Western Europe. 

The nations at the Paris Conference, he had 
said, had set up a study group to examine the 
problems, and the Government were fully 
co-operating in the work of that group, while 
emphasizing the special relationship between the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries. Whatever, the outcome of these 
discussions a Customs union would necessarily 
be a very long job and Mr. Wilson emphasized 
that attention was being given to other and more 
direct forms of economic co-operation. At no 
point did lie suggest that he was opposed to a 
Customs union. 

FULL ECONOMY IN BRITAIN 

King gives Lead 

The King and Queen have given a lead to the 
domestic fuel economy campaign launched by tlic 
Ministry of Fuel and Power, Notices signed by 
Sir Piers Legh, Master of the Household, have 
been put up in Buckingham Palace and other 
Royal residences, chilling for the utmost economy 
in the use of all fuel. 

The notice reads: —The Minister of Fuel and 
Pow er has made a national appeal for the greatest 
economy m the use of fuel and power, and it is 
His Majesty’s wish that the Royal household 
should co-operate. 

“It is imperative for electricity and gas to be 
cut to the minimum, particularly between the 
hours of 8 a.m. and 10 a.ra. and 4. p.m. and 6 p.m. 
and at raid-day on Sundays - 

“ If full support is given to the appeal, the 
Government are confident that it will be 
possible to keep industry going without imposing 
further hardship on the people.” 

NEW TURN IN NAVAL STRATEGY 

Anti-Atomic Aids in Ships 
The British Admiralty’s decision to scrap five 
capital ships as well as a number of small units 


[Fefe.-Mor., 1948 

must be assessed against the background of 
post-war naval strategy and developments in 
atomic field, writes a naval correspondent. 

The curtain secrecy is fairly dense as to what 
is happening in the naval theatre, but from 
information available at the end of the war and 
reports from various war-time countries since, 
it is easy to make several deductions regarding 
the trend of naval strategy in any future global 
war. 

The day of the big ship is not finished by any 
means, but she will presumably have on board 
anti-atomic installations and a ship’s company 
trained in precautions against atomic attack. 
Hitting power and speed of such a ship would 
be tremendous compared with her predecessors. 
A good deal of naval research lately has ob- 
viously been directed at producing a modem 
battle-ship combining the fighting potentialities 
of a capital class aircraft carrier with the ma- 
noeuvrability of a much smaller vessel. 

Old Ships of no use now 

To adapt a ship built during the last war to 
these standards would be diflicult, but to mo- 
dernise a considerably older ship to such stand- 
dards would be technically impossible. Emphasis 
has been growing lately on rockets with or 
without atomic aids, and the provision of pilot- 
less aircraft and long-range projectiles. 

This suggests that the trend of future naval 
strategy will be less in the direction of sinking 
enemy fleets than of threatening whole countries. 
To visualise the next war in terms of naval 
fighting one would have to imagine a fleet, 
small and compact, fast and capable of swift 
offensives, defended by its own aircraft and 
generally presenting an elusive target, and at 
the same time able to pin-point cities and towns 
many miles inland. Such a fleet would be aided 
by screens of fast submarines capable of remain- 
ing submerged for weeks at a time. 

Britain’s current naval development is one of 
the world’s most closely guarded secrets today. 
But the fact, that she is now herself “ sinking ” 
great ships that Germans failed to sink for years 
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must be assumed to have an important relation 
to this development. 

BRAZIL’S TEXTILE INDUSTRY FACING 
CRISIS 

Brazil’s textile industry which boomed dur- 
ing the war is facing a crisis. Many small weav- 
ing plants have been forced to close down. 

U. S. and Italian natural silk, selling at 2.5 
per cent, below inferior Brazil products, is 
one of the causes. A Government order which 
prohibited the export of cotton and rayon, 
except to the Argentine, is another. 

Brazil has a population of 45,000,000, internal 
demands are about 1,800,000,000 metres of 
cotton goods and the country’s output is 
1,200,000,000 metres. 

MARRIED 70 YEARS 

January 8, 1948, marked the wedding anni- 
versary of Mr. Frederic Eastaugh, who 70 years 
ago was married to Ellen Alldis in the parish 
church at (ireat Glemham, Suffolk, a small 
village near Saxmundham, on January 9, 1878. 
Mr. Eastaugh is now 98 years of age and his 
wife IS 91. An announcement recalling the 
marriage appeared in the advertisement columns 
of the Times. 

NUFFIELD’S SUBSIDY TO BR. MOTOR 
INDUSTRY 

The flow of the cheaper British ears into over- 
seas markets is the aim of the one-million ‘ sub- 
sidy ’ granted by Lord Nuffield to promote 
sales in other countries of his firm’s products. 
The grant will be used to defray in part the costs 
of production, export and lower prices of cars. 
This grant brings Lord Nuffield ’s gifts over a 
number of years to £, 27,000,000. 

VALUE OF DIAMONDS FOR BRITAIN 

Biggest Dollar Earners 

Diamonds are becoming one of Britain’s 
biggest dollar earners. Hatton Gardoen mer- 
chants say that last year has topped all previous 
years for sales. During 1947 rough diamonds 


worth £. 8,100,000 were sold ; industrial diamonds 
— used now in a hundred vital production jobs — 
totalled some £. 2.700,000. Other sales brought 
the year’s total to nearly £. 15,000,000. 

NEW ECONOMIC SURVEY OF 
BRITAIN 

Work on tlie (Government’s ceononuc survey 
for 1948 is well advanced, but no final decision 
has yet beon taken on either the form or the 
date of its publication. 

Since the economic survey for 1947 was 
published as a Wlnte Paper last February, 
there have been changes in the structure of the 
Government, and the wide control over both 
economic and financial policy now exercisctl by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might suggest 
some method of presentation more directly 
linking the survey with the financial budget. 
But since the survey deals* with the calendar 
and not the financial year, it might be thought 
advisable to publish it as early in the year as 
possible. 

The survey will deal with the outstanding 
problems of the year on the basis that the 
country must stand on its own feet, and will 
outline the changes in the n itioiial economy 
that arc required by the new conditions. The 
measures taken since the late summer to meet 
the economic crisis will be brought up to date 
and will find their places in the over all plan for 
the year. As in the first survey, estimates will 
be made of the output of the main industries and 
the man-power needed to attain tlie production 
targets. 

" BRITISH GIFT TO BURMESE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, Secretary of State 
for Air, who represented Britain at Burma’s 
independence celebrations, presented two British 
cars — a Rolls Boyce and an Austin— to Sao 
Shwe Thaik President of the new Republic. 
A message from Mr. Atlee read at the ceremony 
de.scribed the gift as “a token of sincere good- 
will.” 
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ABUNDANT RICE CROP IN EGYPT 

20,000 tons reserved for India 
Announcing that abundant rice crop this year 
would be exchanged for cereals from other 
countries, the Under Secretary of the Egyp- 
tian Supply Ministry said that 20,000 tons have 
been reserved for India in exchange for jute. 
Rice would be mixed with flour for bread in 
Egypt in future instead of maiza 

VACUUM NET FOR FISHING 
Fishing fleets of the future may use a “ Vac- 
uum net ” to draw their catches of herring from 
the sea bed. Based on the principle of an ordi- 
nary vacuum cleaner, it is the invention of a 
Norfolk fisherman. 

THE FLIGHT TO SOUTH AFRICA 

The agreement between the British Govern- 
ment and thiit of the Union of South Africa 
to discourage at least certain types of capital 
export from Britain to the Union may be regard- 
ed as the reason for the recent decision that 
interest will no longer be paid on non-residents’ 
deposits with South African banks. This 
change applies also to such deposits held in 
North and South Rhodesia, British South Vilest 
Africa, Basutoland and Nayasaland. In Kenya 
and Tanganyika interest on non residents’ 
deposits will still be paid up to a maximum of 
1 per cent, for 12 months, but as there is an 
exchange charge of J per cent, each way the 
income attraction cannot be said to be great. 

RUSSIA SIGNS TRADE PACT 

A four-year, 81,000m trade pact between 
Russia and Poland was announced by Moscow 
radio.— 

A joint communique,, quoted by the radio also 
announced that both Governments had “ reach- 
ed complete agreement” on questions concerning 
the present international political situation. 

The Polish delegation was headed by the 
Polish Prime Minister. It arrived in Moscow 
on January 15, and in subsequent talks the 
highest Russian officials took part — ^Marshal 


Stalin, M. Molotov, Foreign Minister, and 
M. Milkoyan, Foreign Trade Minister, 

The agreement, covers mutual goods delive- 
ries. 

TWO-WHEELED CAR STEERED LIKE 
BOAT 

A two-whecled car steered like a boat has 
been successfully tested by the Czech designer 
who aims at running costs equivalent to a light 
motor-cycle. 

Steering is by a till and the auxiliary wheels 
can be lowered to give stability at a low speed. 

EASTERN EUROPE AND THE COMIN- 
FORM 

A Diary of events 

Various measures for strengthening the re- ' 
gimes in eastern Europe— and especially in the 
Balkans— arc listed m the following outline of 
events since the Com inform was set up in Bel- 
grade on October 5 : — 

October 6.™ Bulgaria rejects British protest 
on trial and execution of M. Petkov, leader of 
the Opposition Peasant Party. 

October 8. — Greek Communist Party publishes 
manifesto calling on all Greeks to support the 
guerillas. 

October 9. — Mr. Vyshinsky, Soviet delegate to 
the United Nations General Assembly, announc- 
ces that Russia will boycott the Balkans Com- 
mission. Poland, Yugosalavia, and Cezecho- 
slovakia follow suit. 

October 20.— ^Announcement that Professor 
Tarnawaski, the greatest Polish authority on 
English literature, has been sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment before a secret military 
court for “trying to turn back the will of 
history” and on other charges. 

October 21.— General Cyril Stanchev sentenced 
by a Bulgarian court of life imprisonment, 
after 16 months in prison without trial, for 
plot.ting to ovei throw the State. Thirty-eight 
other officers sentenced, 
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November 5. — Mr. Tatarescu, Rumanian 
Foreign Minister and leader of the National 
Liberals, resigns from Government and is suc- 
ceeded by Mme. Anna Pauker, a Communist. 

Novemver 11. — Dr. Maniu, leader of Rumanian 
Peasant Party, is sentenced to hard labour for 
life for treason. Eighteen other accused sen- 
tenced. 

November 27. — Treaty of friendship, colla- 
boration, and mutual aid signed bet^veen Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria at Varna. 

December 8. — Treaty of friendship, collabora- 
tion, and mutual aid signed between Yugoslavia 
and Hungary at Budapest. 

December 16.— Pact of friendship, collaboration 
and mutual aid between Bulgaria and Albania 
signed at Plovdiv. 

December 17. — Decrees issued by Rumanian 
Government appointing administrators to take 
over the two British oil concerns : Astra Romana 
and Unirea. 

December 19. — Pact of friendship, collabora- 
tion, and mutual aid signed between Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. 

December 20. — I^ussian attempt to oust Hen- 
Kaiser and Herr Lemmer from leadership of 
C.D.U. in Russian zone of Germany because 
of their refusal to conform to Communist-domi- 
nated bloc. 

December 24.— Setting up of a “ free demo- 
cratic Govenpncnt ” in Greece announced from 
the headquarters of General Markos, the Greek 
Communist guerilla leader. 

December 80. — Abdication of King Michael 
of Rumania after his return to his country from 
attending the Royal Wedding in England. 

January 1. — One hundred and sixty Army 
officers pensioned off from the Rumanian Army 
under the orders of the Communist Minister of 
Defence, Mr. Bodnarash. 

January 7.— Nine hundred officers purged from 
the Bulgarian Army. 
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BELGIUM-SOVIET TRADE PACT 

Belgium would receive 300,000 tons of cereals 
from Russia during the first tliree months of this 
year as a result of the reeent Belgium-Soviet 
trade talks in Moscow, according to La Drapeau 
Rough, Belgian Communist Party official organ. 
This was the main clause of tlie agreement, the 
paper added. 

WORLD’S BIGGEST IRON ORE FIELD 

The world’s biggest iron ore field is stated to 
have been discovered in Labrador, where the 
deposits of ore extend for 350 miles. They are 
to be developed as the greatest potential source 
for world markets. 

Railway lines and a harbour are to be construc- 
ted to serve this great new enterprise, which is 
being developed by a gold mine company. 

TRAVEL AID FOR EMPIRE STUDENTS 

The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
announced that a scheme for assisting British 
Commonwealth students, educational adminis- 
trators, and leaders in other spheres to travel 
and to study abroad is to be resumed after its 
war-time suspension. 

Assistance from the Corporation’s British 
Dominions and Colonies Fund is to be made 
available again to “ key individuals.” The 
object of the scheme is to permit these persons 
to gain first-hand experience of oversea activities 
in their chosen work. 

U.S. TO PRODUCE WORLD’S CHEAPEST 
CAR 

The production of the world’s cheapest car 
at £149 and capable of doing 45-50 miles per 
gallon has begun in a Michigan factory. The 
makers aim to break into the world market as 
soon as they can build 100 cars daily. 

Except for bearings, springs, bumpers, axles 
and steering, the car, including the wheels and 
engine, is of aluminium alloys. 

GRAIN RATIONED TO U.S. DISTILLERS 

U.S. Secretary of Agnculture, Clinton P. 
Anderson, has signed an order limiting distiller!^ 
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grain supplies to 2,450,000 bushels during January 
in order to increase the amount of grain available 
for export. The amount is less than 80 per cent, 
of the 8,584,000 bushels used by distillers in 
January, 1947. 

MACHINERY FOR RAND GOLD MINES 

Engineering equipment for gold mines embody- 
ing features of manufacture new to the Rand, have 
been shipped to South Africa by a North England 
firm, which has considerably expanded 
its overseas market, particularly in the hard 
currency areas during the past year. As an 
enterprising firm of engineers and mining gear- 
makers, it has made important strides in the 
manufacture of gears and steel castings for 
oil-field equipment, a trade hitherto almost 
exclusively in American hands. 

3 U.S. SUPREME COURT JUDGES 
WALK OUT 

When Appeal Affecting Negroes Rights 
Comes up 

Three of the nine Judges in the United States 
Supreme Court walked out of the hearing of 
an appeal against a lower court’s decision pre- 
venting Negroes from using houses which they 
had bought in Detroit, Saint Louis and Wa^- 
ington. 

The appeal was brought by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured 
People and was part of a 80 years’ legal battle 
to test the legality of Governmental enforcement 
of private restrictive covenants on residential 
property. 

Justices Wiley B. Routledge, Stanley F. Reed 
and Robert H. Jackson disqualified themselves 
from the hearing of the suit but gave no reason 
for doing so when they left the Bench. 

Each judge is entitled to make his own deci- 
sion whether he should take part in the hearing 
of a case, and when judges have done so in 
recent years they have not made known their 
reasons. 

The present case hinges on the right, upheld 
by State and Federal court, of property-oWners 

8 * 


to prevent the sale of houses to members of 
racial groups through agreements or covenants 
forbidding such sales. 

With only six .Tusticcs left on the Bench to 
hear the appeal, there arose the possibility of 
an evenly divided court. 

By historic precedent the decisions given by 
the Supreme court sustain rulings by lower 
Courts. 

I 

SOVIET MOVE TO WRECK MARSHALL 
PLAN 

British Foreign Office Confirms Commu- 
nist ‘ Protocol M ’ to be Genuine 

A Foreign Office spokesman announced that 
the Communist ‘ Protocol M ’ seized in (Germany 
was genuine. 

The spokesman said that cojiies of the “ Pro- 
tocol M ” had been given to French and American 
authorities in Germany but not to the Russians. 

He said ■ “ Information from Germany now 
confirms us in our previous belief that the do- 
cument is genuine. For obvious reasons, we 
cannot state how we came by it but it was in 
British possession before it was published in a 
French-licensed newspaper in Germany. Before 
the publication it was made available to other 
Allied powers.” 

The spokesman indicated that British autho- 
rities know who drafted the document but 
refused to elaborate. 

The Communist plan is being studied by 
official of the Control Commission for Germany 
and the Foreign Office before a decision on future 
steps is taken. 

A spokesman of the Control Commission for 
Germany said that occupation forces in Ger- 
many are alert to deal with any situation 
that might arise. 

U.S. FIRE LOSSES 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
estimates that fire damage in the United States 
for 1947 will approach | 7()(0m (£, 14Qm), the 
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highest annual loss of any nation in time of 
peace. Thirty-three conflagrations last year are 
estimated to have cost $ 100m (£. 80m). The 
Board cites as the most serious the disaster at 
Texas City. 

NATIONALISE IMPERIAL BANK 

Demand by 50 Branches of Bank in “ Bom- 
bay Circle 

Nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of 
India was urged by representatives of 50 bran- 
ches of the Bank in “ Bombay Circle ” which 
includes Bombay Presidency, C. P. and Berar, 
Rajputana, Central India and Kathiawar, who 
met in conference. 

Mr. Abid Ah .TafFerbhai, President of the 
Bombay Circle Staff Association presided. 

The Conference in a resolution expressed the 
opinion that the tremendous resources at the 
disposal of the Bank, “ which enjoys a privileged 
position under the Imperial Bank of India Act 
of 1920 ” should not be left in the hands of pri- 
vate individuals for profit-making purposes but 
should “ be harnessed and utilised for natiorl- 
building activities of the country, the top leaders 
of which believe in the establishment of the 
Socialist Republic of India.” 

FRANCE AND SAAR SIGN CONVEN- 
TION 

A judicial convention between France and the 
Saar was signed at the French Foreign Office 
on the afternoon of January the fifth, naming 
M; Gilbert Grandval, Saar Provisional Governor 
since 1945 as French High Commissioner for the 
Saar. 

^t the signing of the convention three main 
points were discussed : Nomination of a high 


commissioner ; unification of jurisprudence ; and 
exploitation of mines. 

The discussion was a development towards 
the economic attachment of the Saar territory 
to France, of whicli tlie conversion of the Saar 
currency from marks to francs was the start. 

PAYMENTS FROM BLOCKED 
ACCOUNTS 

Concession to U. S. Creditors 

The U. S. Treasury Department has announ- 
ced that it is prepjyed, in appropriate cases 
to grant licenses for payments to creditors 
resident in the United States of business organi- 
zations and individuals in Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Rumania, from blocked accounts in the 
United States m which the debtors have an 
interest. A similar announcement was made 
last May 20 concerning payments to creditors 
of persons in Italy. 

Officials explained that the step in regard to 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania is being taken 
even though the final disposition of the blocked 
assets of these countries has not been determined. 
In general, licenses will be issued only in those 
instances where the debt was incurred either 
prior to the date of blocking the country involved 
or after that date in accordance with a license 
specifically authorizing the use of blocked funds. 

The Treasury also announced that, in view of 
ratification of the peace treaties with the four 
countries, the governments and citizens of those 
countries are no longer deemed “ enemy nationals.’ ’ 
This, however, does not modify most of the 
rules governing transactions with the nationals 
of these countries. 
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Personalities 


Mr. Mokamed Younus 

Mr. Mohamed Younus, Chief Engineer, P.W.D., 
has taken charge as Secretary to Government, 
Planning and Development. 

Mr, Hamidtiddin Ahined 

Mr. Hamiduddin Ahmed, Director, Civil Sup- 
lies, has taken charge as Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Information and Broadcasting. 

Dr. J. C. Sinha 

Dr. J. C. Sinha, Professor of Economics, 
Presidency College, Calcutta, has been elected 
President of the Indian 'l^conomic Association 
the next Conference under the auspices of which 
will be held at Hyderabad. 

Dr, Tarachand 

Dr. Tarachand has been appointed as the 
Secretary to the Government of India, Education 
Department. 

Prof, M. S. Thacker 

Prof. M. S. Thacker, head of the Department of 
Power Engineering in the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, and Prof. A, Visvanath, 
Principal, Arthur Hope College of Technology, 
Coimbatore, are putting up research and develop- 
ment schemes for producing standardised oil 
engines to fit in with the industrial expansion 
in the country. Their immediate objective is 
to evolve standard engines of small units. 

Mr, B. N, Adarkar 

Mr. B. N. Adarkar of India was elected chair- 
man of the International Trade Organization 
Sub-Committee examining Article 18 dealing 
with governmental assistance for economic 
development. 

Mr, Rowland Owen 

Mr. Rowland Owen has resumed his duties at 
Delhi as H.M.’s Senior Trade Commissioner in 
India and Economic Adviser to the High Com- 
missioner for the U.K. in India. 

Sir John Madsen 

An Australian scientific delegation of five 
members, headed by Sir John Madsen, Professor 


of Electrical Engineering and Dean of the 
Faculty of Engineering, University of Sydney, 
visited Hyderabad. 

The delegation has come at the invitation of 
the Government of India. 

Other members of the delegation are Sir Kerr 
Grant, Professor of Physics, Adelaide University, 
Prof. J. S. Prescott, Mr. R. G. Thomas, Geo- 
Chemist, Australian Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and Mr. G. B. Gresford, 
Assistant Secretary, Australian Council of Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research. 

Mrs, Ambrose N. Diehl 

Mrs. Ambrose N. Diehl, President of the 
National Council of Women of the U.S.A., a 
unit of the International Council of Women, 
recently arrived in New Delhi. As Chairman 
of the International Relations Committee of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
the U.S.A., Mrs. Diehl makes regular reports 
through 17,000 women’s clubs to nearly 8m. 
American women, on problems and opinions 
of women, throughout the world and on aspects 
of culture in foreign countries. 

The International Council of Women works 
closely with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations and is concerned with inter- 
national problems relating to peace, laws, 
suffrage, moral standards, public health, child 
welfare, education, migration, the Press, trades 
and profession, letters, arts, cinema, broad- 
casting and housing. 

Sir John Anderson 

Sir John Anderson, a former Governor of 
Bengal, has been reappointed to the Board of 
the Imperial Chemical Industries in London. 
He had resigned from the Board in 1988 on 
being appointed as Lord Privy Seal. 
Professor Alexander Findlay 

Professor Alexander Findlay, one of the world’s 
most distinguished chemists and Britain’s dele- 
gate to this year’s Indian Science Congress, 
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is now on a goodwill tour of India and Pakistan. 
He will hold consultations with the chemists 
of India and Pakistan on how best the Royal 
Institute of Chemistry, which has a local section 
and conducts examinations in India, can help 
the chemists of the sister dominions to build 
up a strong profession of chemistry in the 
interests not only of chemists but of the country 
as a whole. 

Mr. Thomas Bayard McCabe 

Few of the sturdy controversialists of the 
Roosevelt regime now retain positions in which 
they can sway Federal policies. The latest 
victim of the Truman axe was Mr. Marrmer 
Eccles, chairman of the Frderal Reserve Board of 
Governors, who will retain a position as vice- 
chairman of the board, but who will be replaced 
as chairman by Mr. Thomas Bayard McCabe 
an industrialist and former chairman of the 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 

Although reports from Washington have 
suggested that Mr. Eccles would be re-appointed 
for another term as chairman, the decision is not 
altogether surprising. From early post-war days 
Mr. Eccles has been a vigorous and outspoken 
critic of monetary and fiscal policy, and his more 


recent remarks have pounded impartially at 
Congressmen and Cabinet for their successive fail- 
ures to grapple with the inflationary boom. The 
climax was no doubt reached during the special 
session, when his plea for new control powers 
over credit policy met with the stubborn resist- 
ance of Mr. John Snyder, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and a close personal friend of the 
President. 

Because the new F.R.B. chairman is “ Re- 
publican by politics and considered conservative 
by bankers,” it should not be too easily assumed 
that Treasury policy wll undergo an immediate 
and radical change. The Treasury has cons- 
tantly upheld the policy of maintaining the long- 
term rate, and in that view was supported by 
Mr. Eccles and the whole of the Reserve Board. 
Official emphasis now places great reliance 
upon the voluntary co-operation of member 
banks in their present campaign to curb spe- 
culative and, non-productive ” loans, and with 
a heavy Treasury cash surplus through February, 
inflationary pressure may lessen. If by the 
close of March the inflationary trend is still well 
in evidence, industry must be prepared for a 
more general retreat from the cheap money 
pattern of recent years. 
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Current Statistics 

HYDERABAD 


HYDERABAD SEASON AND CROP REPORT 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, 29th 
ISFANDAR, 1857 F. (29th JANUARY, 1948). 

General Remarks 


Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows : — 



Average 

(Present 

season) 

Normal 

(27 

years) 

Departure 

from 

normal 

s. w. 

Monsoon . 

82.74'' 

25.57" 

+ 7.17" 

N. E. 

Monsoon . 

1.49" 

2.78"^ 

— 1.29" 

Intermediate 

period 

0.64" 

0.50" 

-h 0.14" 

Total . . 

84.87" 

28.85" 

+ 6.02" 


Rabi crop slightly suffered by the week’s rain 
in parts of Aurangabad and Bir, by fog in few 
areas of the latter district ; not fair in some places 
of Mahbubnagar, Karimnagar, Adilabad, Bir, 


Gulbarga, Raichur and Osmariabad and attacked 
by insects in some tracts of Karimnagar. Wheat 
suffered due to rust in some areas of Bir ; not 
fair in parts of Parbhani, Bir, Gulbarga and 
Osmanabad and failed in certain tracts of 
Adilabad and Parvbhani. Harvesting of crop 
commenced m a few stray places. 

Average retail prices of grams in seers per 
O.S. Rupee were : — 


Gram 

Week 

under 

Report 

Previous 

week 

Corres- 
ponding 
week last 
year 

1 

2 

8 

4 

Wheat 


n 

,2i 

Rice 

1 ■ 8 

8 

8 

W. Jawar . . 

4| 

4f 

5 

Y. Jawar . . 

• 

5i 

5i 



Note : —This report is based on 77 out of 105 
(78 of) weekly reports. 


[StatemenL 
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Comparative Statement showing Rainfall of past and present seasons 


Districts 

Average 
rainfall of 
current 

During week ending 
29th Isfundae 1857 F. 

i 

Total , 
average 
rainfall 

Total 

average 

rainfall 

Departure 


season 

corrected 

upto 

22-4-57 F, 
22-1-1948 

No. of 
Talukas 
from which 
reports have 
been 
received 

Average 

rainfall 

from 

16-8-56 F. 
16-5-47 
upto 

29-4-57 F. 
29-1-1948 

of 

correspond- 
ing period 
of last 
year 

from 
normal 
(27 years) 

1 

2 1 

3 

1 

4 ' 

1 

5 

6 

7 

Hyderabad City . . 

38.88 



88.87 

28.04 

-f- 12.95. 

Atraf-i-Balda 

33 . 87 

Report due 


33.87 

28.78 

+ 

9.78 

Nizamabad 

38 . 84‘ 

3 out of 5 


88.854 

82.75 

+ 

5.41 

Medak 

36.54 

4 „ 5 


86.54 

28.88 

+ 

6.94 

Baghat 

39.52 

Received 


89.52 

24.80 

+ 

14.88 

Mahbubnagar 

39.18 

4 out of 6 


89.18 

27.28 


14.06 

Nalgonda 

35.01 

5 „ 7 


85.01 

25.22 

+ 

10.79 

Warangal 

48.80 

6 „ 8 


48.80 

84.27 


9.88 

Karimnagar 

88 . 28 

all 


88.28 

85.11 

+ 

5.78 

Adilabad 

38.40 

5 out of 10 


88.40 

41.18 

+ 

1.28 

Telingana Average 

38.70 

85 out of 49 


88.70 

31.17 


8.18 

Aurangabad 

27.09 

8 out of 10 

0.57 

27.66 

26.46 

+ 

0.89 

Parbhani 

31.00 

4 „ 7 

0.20 

81.20 

29.05 

4 - 

0.51 

Nander . 

85.70 

4 „ 6 

0/09 

85.79 

82.89 

+ 

4.27 

Bir 

80.22 

5 „ 6 

0.81 

80.58 

28.22 

+ 

8.59 

Gulbarga 

85.61 

5 „ 8 


85.61 

24.52 

+ 

11.55 

Raickur 

25.90 

7 „ 8 


25.90 

> 28.88 

+ 

6.0t 

Osmanabad 

28.17 

4 » 5 

0.12 

28.29 

24.52 

+ 

1.02 

Bidar 

88.88 

ail 


88.88 

25.80 

4 - 

4.51 

Marathwara Average 

80.88 

42 out of 55 

0.16 

81.04 

26.11 

4 - 

8.85 

Dominions average 

84.79 

77 out of 105 

0.08 

84.87 

28.64 

+ 

6.02 


Note : — Variation in normal , 
weekly normal. 


6.02' as against + 6.09' last week is due to the variation of the 
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COINAGE AND CURRENCY 


Ashrafies Minted in Value (December 1947). 


Months 

Full Ashrafies 

1 i 

1 Half Ashrafies 

Qr. Ashrafies 

One-eighth 

Ashrafies 

No. 

! 1 

Value j No. Value | 

No. 

Value 

No. i 

1 

Value 

December 1947 

Bahman 1857 F. i 

j Nil 


85 1 2,185 

186 

j 4,216 

565 

9,040 


Coins Minted, in value [December 1947) 


Full 

Half 

Quarter 

One- 

ei^th 

One- 

sixteenth 

Two 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

1 

pies 

Nil 

Nil 1 

*8,41,000 

1,78,500 

1 

48,500 

4,100 


Coins withdrawn in value (December 1947) 

7 ^ i 7“ 


Rupees 


Small silver 
coins 


Nil 


Nil 


Small copper 
coins 


Nil 


Note Issue 

Gross notes issued and currency Reserve. — The 
value of notes m gross circulation increased from 
Rs. 4,568.77 lakhs in Novermber, 1947 to 
Rs. 4,915.27 lakhs in December, 1947. The 
percentage of Cash Reserve to gross notes in 
circulation was 39.28 per cent, showing a rise of 
about 4,61 per cent, compared to the previous 
month. 

The following statement gives the comparative 
figures of gross notes in circulation and the com- 
position of the Reserve for the month and the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 


Figures in Lakhs of Rs. 


Months 1 

COMPOSITION OF THE RESERVE 

Percentage 
of cash 
Reserve to 
gross notes 
in circulation 

Gross notes 
in 

circulation 

Cash 

^ i 

Securities 

B.G. 

O.S. 

Government 
of India 

H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s 

December 1947 . . 

1 

\ 4,915.27 

1,491.82 

439.12 

2,979.25 

5.07 

89.28 

November 1947 . . 

4,568.77 

1,290.94 

298.51 

2,979.25 

5.07 

84.68 

December 1946 . . 

5,106.99 

1,685.99 

541.68 

2,824.25 

55.07 

43.62 


Figures in Lakhs of Rs. 

In December 1947, the Cash holdings in B.G. 
converted into O.S. as well as the cash holdings 
in O.S. increased by Rs. 200.88 lakhs and 


Rs. 145.61 lakhs respectively while the value of 
the securities of Government of India and H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions remained unchanged, 
compared to Iasi month. 
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Notes in circulation. — Of the total notes issued 
98.85 per cent, went into active circulation in 
December, 1947 as against 98.40 per cent, in the 
previous month. An absorption in note circula- 
tion to the extent of Rs. 859.27 lakhs or about 
7.10 per cent, also took place. 

The following table gives the absorption and 
contraction of currency together with their 


percentages for December, 1947, November, 1947 
and December, 1946. 

Denominaiion of notes issued . — The value of 
Notes of different denominations issued for cir- 
culation to the Hyderabad State Bank during the 
month under survey, the preceding month and 
the corresponding month of last year is noted 
below : — 


Value in Lakhs of Rupees 


Months 

1 Re. Notes 

1 5 Rs. Notes 

10 Rs. Notes 

100 Rs. 
Note-. 

1,000 Rs. 
Notes 

* 

December 1947 


154.41 

865.60 

269.99 

176.59 

November 1947 

1 

24.00 

52.70 

74.14 

252.92 

December 1946 

52.04 

1 

115. l.S 

282 . 95 

178.57 

121.57 


Notes Withdrawn . — The following table gives withdrawn from circulation, 
the value of Notes of dfferent denomination 

Value in Thousands of Rupees 


Months 

1 Re. 
Notes 

6 Rs. 
Notes 

10 Rs. 
Notes 

100 Rs. 
Notes 

1,000 Rs. 
Notes 

December 1947 

i 

8,800.0 

7,962.9 

22,464.9 

1 

28,281.0 

November 1947 


1,867.8 

4,568.9 

6,558.0 

: 428.0 

December 1946 

81,472.5 

2,764.9 

4,799.6 

8,872.9 

15,156.0 


Figures in Lakhs of Rupees. 



r 

[ December 
1947 

November 
j 1047 

December 

1046 

1 Total Notes issued during the month 

966.30 

403.76 

750.20 

, 2 Total Notes in circulation 

4,015.27 

1 

4,568.77 

5,107.06 

8 Absorption (-f ) or contraction ( — ) . . . . - . . 

1 

+ 846.30 

+ 269.38 

-M24.60 

4 Percentage of 2 to 8 

7.38% 

5.77% 

2.50% 
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HYDERABAD STATE BANK, HYDERABAD-1)N. 


Weekly position as on IWi Farwardi 1857 F. 


Capital Accounts 




75,00,000 

0 

0 

Inland Bills 




80,700 

0 

0 

Reserve Fund 




22,75,000 

0 

0 

Loans (O.S.) 

.80,48,101 

0 

4 











B.G. Rs. 







Depoaits 







14,685-10-0 

17,074 

14 

4 

80,05,178 

14 

8 

A818 Current Acct. O.S. 

5,52,87,764 

0 

9 




Cash Credits O.S. 

1,60,08,668 

4 

3 




B.G. Rs. 







B.G. Rs. 







1648 4,29,51,040-10-7 

5,01, 09, .547 

7 

0 

10,.53,97,31 1 

7 

9 

2‘2,01, 4.58- 1-6 

26,73,367 

12 

4 

1,86,77,0.36 

0 

7 

8004 Savings Bank (O.S.) 

23 98,538 

0 

9 




Overdrafts (O.S ) 

1,70,81,531 

8 

6 




B.G. Rs. 







B.G. Rs. 







585 4,60,529-1 Ml 

5,37,284 

11 

- 

29, 10,822 

11 

11 

5,41,791-12-7 

6,32,090 

6 

8 

l,7r,l8,6‘21 

15 

2 

165 Fixed Deposit O.S. 

53,99,809 

13 

8 




Investment 







B.G. Rs. 







Accou.its fO.S.) 




5,06,55,081 

9 

0 

19 4,16,7.52-5-5 

4,80,211 

1 

8 

.58,86,020 

14 

11 

Bills D scounted 

8, .55,928 

18 

8 











B.G. Rs. 







Short Tenn Deposit 




28,69,692 

14 

0 

4, ‘20, 200-0-0 

4,90,233 

5 

4 

13,46,1^2 

3 

0 








D.D. Purchased 







Other Accounts 




21,. •15,4.51 

8 

10 

OS 

8,14,690 

3 

8 











B.G. Rs. 







Sundries 




7,41,189 

10 

10 

4,14,168-0-4 

4,88,196 

0 

>4 

7,97,886 

4 

0 

Cash Credit (Cr. 

10,91,611 

18 

2 




Dead Stock (O.S.) 




8,06,260 

7 

7 

Bal.) 














B.G. Rs. 8,481-8-5 

4,061 

6 

8 

19,95,678 

S 

10 

Sundries (O.S.) 




58,81,408 

0 

5 








Cash 














In hand (O.S.) 

1,00,85,765 

0 

10 











B.G. Rs. 














71,49,029-5-4 

88,40,581< 

8 

6 

1,92,76,299 

4 

4 








With bankers O.S. 

3,52,707 

10 

2 











B.G. Rs. 














85,76,703-0-5 

41,72,820 

8 

2 

45,25,527 

18 

4 












O.S. Rs. 78,87,949 15 10 



13,12,31,112 

8 

1 





18,12,81,112 

8 

1 

1 B.G. Rs. 1,81,25, 

452 8 10 














Railway Statistics, 


Sri. 


N.S.Rly. 

Road Transport Department 

No. 


August 1947 

August 1947 

September ’47 October 1947 

1 

No. of passengers 

1,822,448 

2,661,494 

2,789,288 

8,290,065 

2 

Freight ton miles 

44,485,588 

115,819 

98,876 

104,877 

8 

Gross earnings 

49,18,649 

10,85,622 

10,68,088 

11,57,017 

4 

Total expenditure 

22,82,485 

7,48,910 

9,78,818 

8,26,184 

5 

! The number of tourist parties that visited the State Hotel during December 1947 is 5 in singles 
and 27 in 9 parties of more than one (comprising one party of seven, two parties of four and six 
parties of two). 
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COAL STATISTICS 

Production and despatches of coal from the Collieries 
during December, 1947. 


I 

Particulars ! 

1 

1 

l' 1 

i Collieries ' 

j 

/ Total 

Kothagu- 

dium 

1 

Tandur 

Production . . 

llespatches . . 

T. Cwt. 

69,801 0 

63,542 0 

T. Cwt. 

30,41 1 1 

27,966 11 

T. Cwt. 

1,00,212 1 

91,508 11 


The quantity of coal actually despatched from 
the Collieries to concerns that are within the 
Dominions is T. 89,942-18 and to concerns that 
are outside the State is T. 51,565-18. 


INDUSTHIAI. STATISTICS 

Statement showing the production of special commodities 
for the Months of November and December, 1947. 


Sri. 

No. 

Commodities j Units 

1 

! 

November 
19 t7 

December 

1947 

1 

Cotton Yarn Spun 

Lbs 

17,33‘769 

16„50,572 

2 

,, Piet'pgoods 


14,33,495 

1 1,08,468 


„ », . 

Yds. 

t8,47,894 

46,36,477 

3 

Cement 

Tons. 

13,820 

[ 14,952 

4 

Matches 

Gross 

5,650 

14,968 

5 

Sugar 

Cwt 

46,838 

66,521 

6 

Cotton consumed 
' (pressed) 

(nn-presse(I) 

Lbs. 

18,53,441} 

110,934 

22,63,163 

195,120 


Detailed statement showing particulars of Joint Stock Companies incorporated in H.E.H. the Nizam''a Dominions in the month 

of December, 1947. 


Sri. 

Classification and name of the 

Names of Agents and 
Secretaries, etc., and 
situation of registered 
office 

Object 

Cai»ital 

No. 

Company 

Autho- 

rised 

Issued 

1 1 

Paid-up 


Trading and Manufacturing. 


1 

1 


1 

1 1 

The Deccan Optical and Allied 
Industries Ltd. 

1 

M/s. A. K. Kapur & Co., 
Hyderguda, Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 

Manufacture of optical 
goods 

5 lakhs 

1 lakh 

Nil 


AVIATION STATISTICS 
(Deccan Airwaye) 


Period 

Passengers 

Carried 

Passenger 
ton Miles 



Freight 

Lbs. 

Freight 
ton Miles 

1 

Mails 

Lbs. 

Mail 

ton Miles 

1 

November 

8,187 

1,44,202 

76,698 

14,740 

7,589 

2,458 

December 

i 

8,105 

1,41,862 

77,287 

16,681 

8,058 

i 

2,458 
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TRADE STATISTICS 

{In lakhs of 0. S. Rupees) 


- - _ „ 



For the month of 

1' For the first three 




Bahman 

1 months op 


Commodity 








1856 F. 

1867 F. 

1856 F. 

1857 F. 


Imports. 






Piecegoods • 



78.82 

70.48 

179.14 

100.88 

Yarn 



20.89 

19.04 

58.15 

88.45 

Silk 



2.48 

1.77 

8.04 

5.88 

Sugar 



6.74 

2.15 

20.81 

10.86 

Fruit 



20.84 

13.41 

89.48 

25.90 

Betel nut . . 



7.86 

8.15 

14.68 

14.88 

Animals 



2.65 

1.72 

6.95 

3.78 

B asswarc . . 



10.81 

4.47 

20.96 

12.77 

Iron 



9.78 

5,67 

20.58 

16.22 

Timber 



0.67 

0.16 

1.55 

0.70 

Silver 



15.97 

0.45 

17.48 

0.76 

Gold 



10.92 

7.67 

17.58 

15.65 

Foodgrains. . 



1.79 

26.26 

8.00 

94.18 

Miscellaneous 



170.64 

157.47 

448.00 

458.51 

Salt 



6.48 

7.66 

10.84 

17.88 


Total imports 

Exports. 


860.29 

326.48 

867.19 

816.569 







Foodgrains. . 



10.61 

28.72 

88.62 

59.58 

Cotton 



77.14 

90.48 

^ 138.60 

164.84 

Linseed 



0.16 

30.41 

0.88 

56.81 

Til 



7.54 

9.09 

22.06 

14.05 

Groundnuts 



57.94 

16.28 

80.57 

25.96 

Castorseed 



2.45 

12.47 

8.28 

60.89 

Oils 



69.98 

21.54 

160.75 

47.26 

Indigo 



0,02 

0.01 

0.07 

0.08 

Timber 



1.76 

8.54 

5.57 

4.67 

Hides and Skins 



1.66 

4.06 

4.16 

12.04 

Animals 



0.22 

0.16 

1.47 

0.26 

Miscellaneous 



47.82 

84.78 

180.78 

180.41 


Total Exports 


276.74 

246.48 

641.20 

615.24 


Grand Total 


687.08 

572.96 

1,508.89 

1)481.98 


PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 

Hussain Sagar Power House. 

The following is the data for the month of 
January 1948 pertaining to the production of 
Electric Power by the Hussain Sagar Power 
House : — 

Number of Units Generated . . 29,44,780 

Number of Units Sent Out . . 27,95,448 

Coal Consumed . . 8,504 Tons, 19 Cwts 

Max. Load during the month . . 7,100 KW. 


COTTON STATISTICS 
Harvest of kharif cotton is over. Rabi sowing 
is still in progress. The condition of cotton crop 
in parts of Adilabad, Aurangabad, Parbhani, 
Nanded, Bir, Gulbarga and Osmanabad is reported 
to be unsatisfactory due to lack of rain and in 
Karimnagar due to insects. 

Area and Outturn, — ^The estimated area ac- 
cording to the 8rd cotton forecast for the year 
1947-48 (1866-57 F.) was 1,501,784 acres 89 



Fnr.-Ard., 1857 F.] 
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against 1,769,210 acres last year showing a bales or about 7.8 per cent. The average 

decrease of 267,426 acres or about 15.1 per cent. outturn worked out at 78 per cent, of the normal 

The estimated outturn for the Dominions is « compared with 65 per cent, reported last year, 
about 224,811 bales as compared with 242,127 Classified by trade description the figures are 

bales of last year showing a decrease of 17,816 as follows : — 


Trade Description 

1 

1947-48 

1856-57 F. 
Acreage | Yield in 

1 1 bales 

1946-47 

1855-56 F. 
Acreage Yield in 
i bales 

5 YRS. AVERAGE 

Acreage \ Yield in 

1 bales 

Staples 

I. Hyd’bad Oomras . 

9,81,209 

1 

1,35,881 

11.73,303 

\ 

1,68,272 

i 

14,56,202 

1,88,044 

Short 

staple. 

II. Hyd’bad Gaorani 

III. Raichur 

Kumpta and ! 

4,82,594 

84,011 

5,51,456 

1,74,728 

7,81,088 

1,08,848 

Medium 

Staple. 

Upland 

IV. Western 

V. Warangal and 

805 

87 

4,824 

584 

48,418 

5,012 

do 

15,452 

2,102 

15,695 

1,312 

1,22,807 

\ 

15,0.58 

do 

Coconadas 

22,224 

2,280 

23,862 

2,281 

.5.5,417 

7,071 

Short 

Staple. 

Total . . 

15,01,784 

2,24,311 

17,69,210 1 

2,42,127 

24,18,427 

8,18,528 



{Rate of kapas per palla of 120. seers) 



Markets Variety 

Opening 


Closing 

Last year 
closing 



Rs. a. p. 


Rs. 

a. p 


Rs. 

a. p. 

Warangal . . 

. . Barsati 

46 

4 

0 

48 

0 

0 



Adilabad . . 










Aurangabad 

. . Jarila 

71 

0 

0 

76 

8 

0 

72 

0 0 

Umri 

. . General 

73 

12 

0 

78 

12 

0 

70 

8 0 


Reserve 

76 

12 

0 

82 

0 

0 



Gangakhed 

. . Bam 

60 

4 

0 

68 

4 

0 



Partur 










Sailu 










Puma 










Hingoli 










Nanded 










Latur 

. . Bani 

60 

12 

0 

69 

8 

0 

68 

0 0 


American , . 

70 

8 

0 

78 

12 

0 

66 

0 0 


Sarkar i No. 12 

81 

8 

0 

85 

0 

0 



Bhainsa 










Dharmabad 










Raichur 

. . Mungari 

51 

4 

0 

58 

8 

0 

58 

0 0 


Faram 

56 

0 

0 

1 58 

4 

0 

55 

0 0 


Upland 

56 

4 

0 

58 

8 

0 




• Jawari 

53 

4 

0 

57 

8 

0 

55 

0 0 


{Price of Cotton Lint per \palla of 120 S eers), 








Raichur 

. . Mungari 

122 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

125 

0 0 

“ 

’ Farm 

140 

8 

0 

i 149 

0 

0 

150 

0 0 


Upland 

188 

0 

0 

149 

0 

0 




Jawari 

188 

0 

0 

147 

0 

0 




Stone 

180 

0 

0 

! 148 

0 

0 
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Pressing, —During the month under report 
(December, 1947) 50,658 bales were pressed as 
against 45,180 bales in the corresponding month 
of last year and the average for the preceding five 
years of 45,204 bales. Total number of bales 
pressed since the beginning of the season (1st 
September^ 1947) is 62,848 bales as against 48,246 
bales during the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Export . — Export by rail and road in the month 
of Dai, 1357 F. (November, 1947) amounted to 
20.548 bales as against 16,641 bales of last year 
and the average of the corresponding month of 
the preceding five years of 19,161 bales. The 
total export since the beginning of the season 
(1st September, 1917) was 878,989 as against 
379,235 hales of last year. 

Mill ConstirnpHon. -Spinning and weaving 
mills in the Dominions consumed 2,458,288 lbs. 
(6,146 bales) of cotton during the month of 
December, 1947 as against 840,600 lbs. (2,102 
bales) m the corresponding month of last year 
and the average for the corresponding month of 
the preceding (iuin<jucnnium of 2,328,200 lbs. 
(5,808 bales). Total consumption since the 
beginning of the season (1st Sejitember, 1947) 
amounted to 8,499,088 lbs. (21,248 bales) as 
against 6,067,577 lbs. (15,169 bales) last year. 

Cotton Stock . — The stock of cotton on 8lst 
August 1947 was 60,889 bales as against 205,777 
bales reported for the corresponding date of last 
year. 


The stock of cotton in the Regulated Markets 
for the month of Bahman, 1857 F. (December, 
1947) is noted below - 


Cotton 
ginned and 
pressed in 
bales 

Cotton 
ginned and 
unpressed in 
lbs. 

Cotton 

unginned 

lbs. 

Total 
No. of 
bales 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

78,449 

57,492 

1.377,916 

Bales 

21,014 711 
Bales 



84,45 

517,512 



WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING 
INDICES IN THE DOMINIONS 

During the month of October the working class 
cost of living index numbers for the City of 
Hyderabad, Nizamabad, Nander, Aurangabad 
and Gulbarga stood at 186, 143, 161, 149 and 142 
points respectively thereby showing a rise of 
2, 3, 5, 1 and 10 points respectively compared to 
the previous month. The cost of living index 
number for Wararigal decreased from 146 points 
m September, 1947 to 141 points in October, 1947. 

Statement showing working class cost of 
living indices for the above six industrial 
<!entres (by groups) for the months of September 
and October, 1947 is given below : — 


[Statement, 



GRIMING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1947. 


far,‘Ard., 1857 i?*.] 
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MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE CITY OF 
HYDERABAD FOR THE MONTH OF 
DECEMBER. 1947 

Compared to last month (November), the 
average index numbers of Cereals and Pulses shot 
up by 81 and 50 points respectively while those 
of Sugar and Other Food Articles declined by 28 
and 67 points respectively ; thereby bringing 
about a fall of 19 points in the index of All Food 
group. The increase under Cereals and Pulses 
groups was mainly due to the rise in prices of 
Wheat Yellow, Wheat Red, Gram Bengal and 
Tuar Broken, while the decrease under Other 


‘ Food Articles was owing to sudden fall in Price 
of Onions, Potatoes and Ginger. 

The index numbers of Oilseeds, Cotton Raw 
and Hides and Skins, under ‘‘All-Non-Food 
Group ** appreciated by 9, 75 and 82 points 
respectively while those of Vegetable Oils, Cotton 
Manufactures, Building Materials and Other 
Raw and Manufactured Articles went down by 
4, 4, 7 and 80 points respectively compared to the 
preceding month. 

The General index number for December 1947, 
(on base; August 1989 — 100) stood at 852 points 
as against 860 in November and 378 in October. 


STATOMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF DECEMBER 1947 COMPARED WITH 
BASE PRICES.— Base ; August, 1989=100. 


Seri- 

al 

No, 

1 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base : 
August 
1989 
Prices 

October 

1947 

Prices for 

1 Index Nos. 

November 

1947 

December 

1947 

Octo- 

ber 

1937 

No- 

vem- 

ber 

1947 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

1947 

2 

8 

1 ^ 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


I. Foodqrains. 

















(t) Cereals. 



















Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 




1 

Rice, fine, 1st quality . . 

Palla 

87 

0 

0 

48 

10 

0 

48 

10 

0 

43 10 

0 

268 

268 

268 

2 

Rice, Arcoti . . 

do 

16 

4 

0 

43 

10 

0 

43 

10 

0 

43 10 

0 

268 

268 

268 

8 

Rice, Coarse . . 

do 

14 

0 

0 

86 

15 

0 

36 

15 

0 

36 15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

W heat, Baiisi 

do 

18 

8 

0 

48 

10 

0 

48 

10 

0 

N.S. 


286 

286 


5 

Wheat, Yellow 

do 

16 

12 

0 

48 

10 

0 

34 

10 

0 

60 0 

0 

260 

260 

858 

6 

Wheat, Potis 

do 

18 

0 

0 












7 

Wheat, Red . . 

do 

14 

a 

0 

48 

io 

0 

43 

10 

0 

60 6 

0 

301 

86i 

414 

8 

.Jawar, Ist quality 

do 

12 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

25 0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

0 

Jawar, 2nd quality 

do 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

23 8 

0 

200 

200 

196 

10 

Bajra 

do 

11 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 0 

0 

226 

226 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals 













244 

244 

273 


(«) Pulses. 
















11 

Gram, Bengal 

Palla 

16 

0 

0 

47 

4 

0 

47 

4 

0 

68 8 

0 

294 

294 

428 

12 

Gram, Horse. . 

do 

10 

8 

0 

82 

8 

0 

32 

8 

0 

32 8 

0 

310 

810 

310 

18 

Mung, Green . . 

do 

12 

2 

0 

61 

0 

0 




51 0 

0 

308 


421 

14 

Mung, Black . . 

do 

12 

0 

0 




56 

0 

0 

N.S. 



468 


16 

Lentils 

do 

15 

9 

0 













Average Index No. of Pulses 













879 

308 

4ia 


(Hi) Sugar. 
















16 

Sugar, refined 

Palla 

46 

0 

0 

86 

4 

0 

86 

4 

0 

81 8 

0 

192 

192 

181 

17 

Gur or raw sugar 

do 

28 

8 

0 

66 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

48 0 

0 

196 

196 

151 


Average Index No. of Sugar 






• • 







194 

194 

166 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF DECEMBER 1947 COMPARED WITH 
BASE PRICES.'-Base : August 1989 » 100. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Conunodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1039 

Prices 




Prices for 




Index Nos. 

October 

1047 

November 

1947 

December 

1947 

Octo- 

ber 

1947 

Nov- 

em- 

ber 

1947 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

1947 

1 

2 

\ 

3 

4 

- 

5 

6 

7 

1 ^ 

0 

10 


(ib) Other Food Articles. 




















Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs 

a. 

P- 




19 

Tea 

Lb. 

1 

8 

0 

3 

6 

0 

8 

6 

8 

3 

4 

6 

284 

288 

270 

20 

Salt 

Palla 

12 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

13 

8 

0 

175 

121 

118 

21 

Onions 

Palla 

5 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

82 

8 

0 

52 

8 

0 

1,800 

1,600 

1,050* 

22 

Turmeric 

do 

81 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

no 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

887 

355 

416 

28 

Tamarind 

do 

14 

8 

0 

33 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

228 

228 

206 

24 

Chillies 

do 

57 

8 

0 

195 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

842 

822 

278 

25 

Betel-nuts 

Seer 

0 

9 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

622 

622 

622 

26 

Ghee, Ist quality 

Maund 

60 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

102 

8 

0 

460 

800 

825 

27 

Potatoes 

do 

6 

11 

0 

55 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

23 

5 

0 

822 

449 

349 

28 

Ginger 

do 

0 

11 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

598 

508 

224 

29 

Garlic 

do 




40 

0 

0 

48 

5 

4 

40 

0 

0 




80 

Fowl 

Bird 

1 

6 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

250 

250 

^8 

81 

Eggs 

Dozen 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

K 

0 

843 

848 

348 

82 

Milk 

Seer 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

200 

200 

267 

88 

Beef 

Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

0 

480 

420 

420 

84 

Mutton 

do 

0 

8 

4 

0 

10 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

820 

830 

880 


Average Index No. of Other Food 


















Articles 














487 

486 

860 


Average Index No. of All Food 






884 

857 

888 


11. Oil SEBDS.'ii 

















86 

Sesamum 

Palla 

21 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

92 

8 

0 

571 

524 

440 

86 

Cotton seed . . 

do 

9 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

26 

8 

0 

27 

8 

0 

281 

294 

300 

87 

Groundnut . . 

do 

12 

8 

0 

80 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

040 

400 

440 

88 

Linseed 

do 

11 

8 

0 

55 

0 

0 

N.S. 


57 

0 

0 

478 


496 

89 

Castor seed 

do 

12 

0 

0 

62 

8 

0 

65 

8 

0 

68 

0 

0 

521 


507 


Average Index No. of Oil seeds 














498 

441 

450 


III. Veoetablk Oil. 

















40 

Sesamum oil.. 

Palla 

35 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

i4Q 

0 

0 

C86 

680 

686 

41 

Castor oil . . 

do 

80 

0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

l65 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

567 

550 

583 

42 

Linseed (double boiled) . . 

Drum 

22 

8 

0 

82 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

! 142 

160 

lOO 

48 

Groundnut Oil • • , • • 

Palla 

25 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

060 

060 

600 


Average Index No. of Vegetable oil 














514 

514 

5l0 


rV. . Textiles. 


















(i) Cotton Raw. 






. 











44 

Cotton row Loose bales of 400 lbs . . 


100 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

885 

0 

0 

250 

250 

826 


Average Index No. of Cotton raw 














250 

250 

826 


{ii) Cotton Manitfactures. 















. , 


46 

Yam unbleached 

Lb. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

5 

8 

1 

5 

10 

275 

271 

278 

46 

Dboties 

do 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

16 

8 

1 

16 

0 

356 

353 

844 

47 

Chadeis 

do 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

12 

0 

400 

400 

850 

‘48 

Saris 

do 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

15 

0 

820 

820 

8l0 

49 

Shirtings 

do 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

275 

275 

826 


Average Index No. of Cotton npdjgs. 














825 

824 

820 


9 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAI. COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OK DECEMBER 1947 COMPARED WITH 
BASE PRICES.— Base : August 1989 = 100. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1989 

Prices 

Prices for 

Index Nos. 

October 

1947 

November 

1947 

December 

1947 

Octo- 

ber 

1947 

Nov- 

em- 

ber 

1947- 

De- 

cem- 

ber 

1047 

1 

. 

8 

4 

6 

0 


8 

9 

10 


V. HiDFS ANt> Skins. 

















Hs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. u. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 




50 

Hides, not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 

0 

7 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

295 

879 

421 

51 

Skins 

do 

0 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 2 

0 

~2 4 

0 

378 

378 

400 


A\ erage Index No. of Hides and Skins 











337 

379 

411 


VI. Builoino Materials. 














62 

Comignted Iron sheet . . 

Cwt. 

12 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





58 

Iron Beams (Tata) 

do 

13 

4 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





64 

Teak, country 

C.ft. 

8 

0 

0 

8 12 

0 

8 12 

0 

8 12 

0 

292 

292 

292 

6.1 

1)0 Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N..S. 





60 

•Ci'inonl, SImhubad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

5 0 

0 

4 4 

0 

4 4 

0 

174 

148 

148 

57 

l.ime 

lOOC.ft 

. 10 

0 

0 

05 0 

0 

74) 0 

0 

65 0 

0 

842 

868 

342 

68 

Bneks, eoiintry 

l,(KK) 

9 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

N.S. 


45 0 

0 


474 

474 

60 

Bru ks, Table mould 

1,000 

15 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 






Average Index No. of Budding 















Mutenals . . 

. . 










269 

821 

814 


VL OrnEu Raw, Manufactured .A 

UTICI.F 

s. 












CO 

C linrcoal 

Cwt. 

1 

12 

0 

N-S. 









01 

Kerusenc oil a tin of 1st tjuality 














1 

1. gallons 


6 

4 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





02 

KeiswA'iic oil Orel quality 


4 

0 

0 

6 1 

0 

5 1 

0 

4 10 

0 

127 

127 

lie 

08 

Toba<s*<> .. .. V.. 

Muuno 

17 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 

N.S. 




, , 

04 

Soup (Sunliglil) 

|)ulla 

03 

4 

0 

211 8 

0 

211 8 

0 

180 0 

0 

227 

227 

108 

05 

Mali lies 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

5 10 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

225 

260 

260 

00 

I 'lieuood , . , , 

AJuund 

0 

8 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

400 

400 

825 


AM’rnge index No, of Other raw 















U'ld Munufactuied Articles 











245 

264 

224 


A\ erage Index No. of All Non-Food 






870 

8C4 

867 


CiMieral Average Index Num1*cr 


•• 




378 

860 

852 


O.S. lU 1 10-10-8 = B C. Rj». 100-0-0. 


9 * 
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CONTROL OF CAPITAL ISSUES IN 
INDIA 

During the year 1947 the figures relating to 
consents for capital issues have been declining 
sharply from quarter to quarter, the decline being 
more marked in respect of the amount sanctioned. 
In the quarter ended 80th September, 1917, 
consent was given to 100 companies for an issue 
of Rs, 27.92 crores as against 111 companies for 
an issue of Rs. 57.27 crores during the quarter 
ended 80th June, 1947, and 185 companies for 
Rs. 85.58 crores for the quarter ended 8lst 
March, 1947. In the latest quarter as in the 


earlier periods immediate schemes occupied a 
more prominent place than the long-range ones, 
their percentage to total consents being 86.0 
in respect of the amount allowed. As regards 
the distribution of consents between industrial 
and non-industrial schemes, the former predom- 
inated over the latter, being 62.0 percent, of the 
total number of companies and 62.08 per cent, 
of the total amount sanctioned. The accom- 
panying table gives the group- wise distribution 
of consents. The aggregate figures for the first 
two quarters of the year also have been given 
for comparative study. 


CONTROL OF CAPITAL ISSUES 


Consent FROM Ist July 1947 to 80th September 1947t. 


(Amount in crores of rupees) 



Immediate 

Long-range 

Immediate and long- 
range SCHEMES 

COMBINED 

Classification 

No. of 
companies 

Amount 

sanctioned 

No. of 
companies 

Amount 

sanctioned 

No. of 
companies 

Amount 

sanctioned 

Industrial 

52 

12.45 

10 

4.87 

62 

17.82 

Agricultural 

7 

0.61 

1 

0.50 

8 

1.11 

Financial 

18 

4.74 

1 

0.65 

19 

5.39 

Trade and Transport 

7 

0.98 

1 

2.50 

8 

8.48 

Oth^r Services 

2 

0.40 

1 

^ 0.22 

8 

0.62 

Total Non-industrial 

) 84 

6.73 

4 

8.87 

88 

10.60 

Total for the quarter ended 
September, 1947 . . 

86 

19.18 

14 

8.74 

100 

27.92 

Total for the quarter ended 

June. 1947 

80 

87.49 

81 

19.78 

111 

57.27 

Total for the quarter ended 
March, 1947 

189 

i 

42.50 

46 

43.08 

185 

85.58 

Total for 9 months ended 
. September, 194T 

805 

99.17 

91 

1 

71.60 

896 

170.77 


t $t|Jb« 9 quent to 15tb August, 1947, figures relate only to Indian Union. 
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LESS WHEAT AND FEWER POTATOES 
1947 Crop Comparisons 
Wheat production in 1947 was estimated at 
801,000 tons less than the 1940 yield, in spite of 
the area being increased by 98,000 acres. The 
agricultural returns of England and Wales, give 
the full figures for wheat as : — 

1946, 1,982,000 acres ; estimated total pro« 
duction, 1,882,000 Tons. 1947, 2,075,000 
acres ; total production, 1,581,000 tons. 

The abnormal weather of 1947 adversely 
affected almost every crop. Potatoes especially 
showed a big reduction. In 1946 the acreage 
was 1,009,000 and the yield 6,840,000 tons. The 
acreage was reduced to 941,000 in 1947 and the 
yield to 6,478,000 tons. Other figures were : — 
Barley--1947 acreage, 1,879,000 (2,008,000 
in 1946); 1947 yield, 1,468,000 tons (1,755,000 
in 1946). 

Oats— 1947 acreage, 1,961,000 (2,154,000 in 
1946); 1947 yield, 1,504,000 tons (1,781,000 
in 1946). 

Sugar beet. — 1947 acreage, 862,000 (420,000 
in 1946); 1947 yield, 2,821,000 tons (1946, 
4,447,000 tons). 

COAL PRODUCTION COST UP IN 
BRITAIN 

Loss CAUSED BY 5-DAY WEEK 
The cost of coal production during the first 
half of 1947 — the first six months of nationaliza- 
tion — ^increased by about 4s. a ton, according to 
statistics published by the National Coal Board 
(price 6d.). The increase was brought about 
mainly by extra wage commitments through the 
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intK>dUGtion of the 5-day week in May, and 
by the greater cost of stores and materials. 

The statistics, which contain separate figures 
for each of the first two quarters of 1947, follow 
broadly the same lines as the quarterly statistics 
issued before nationalization by the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, but changes in the method and 
basis of computation make comparison with 
earlier statements rather difficult. 

Costs and proceeds were formerly expressed 
to units or a ton of commercially disposable coal, 
whereas the new statements are based on total 
saleable tonnage, and thus include in costs the 
value of coal supplies free to miners and coal 
consumed at the collieries. The Coal Charges 
Account, which was previously operated sepa- 
rately by the Ministry, no longer exists independ- 
ently, but is inccwporated in the new figures. 

Charges Replaced 

Royalties, rents, and wayleaves payable to the 
Coal Commission were charged in previous 
statements, but are not now paid, and haye been 
replaced by a provision for the amortization of 
the value of minerals formerly owned by the 
Commission and now vested in the board. 

Certain other charges, including pensions, 
subscriptions, donations, and depreciation of 
assets other than plant and machinery, were not 
included in costs in previous statements, but 
these, and all other expenses of the board, 
including administrative costs, have also been 
incorporated. 

The following tables of costs of production, 
proceeds, and profits afford comparison between 
the first and second quarters of 1947 : — 
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First Quarter 


Output op Coal i 

1 



I 

Tons 

1. 

Tonnage disposable commercially 




42,066,664 

2. 

Mine consumption 




2,756,507 

8. 

Miners’ coid 




1,865,021 

4. 

Saleable tonnage from N.C.B. mines 




46,188,192 

6. 

Item 4 as percentage of total saleable tonnage (in- 
cluding licensed mines) 




98.9% 

Costs 

OF Production : 



Amount 

Per ton 
saleable 

6. 

Wages (including ijoliday pay and allowances in kind) 



£. 

57,809,640 

8. D. 

24 9.8 

7. 

Roof supports, general stores and rejjairs . 



11,604,14 

5 0.8 

8. 

Coal and power consumed 



5,950,064 

2 6.9 

9. 

Other costs (including depreciation) 



12,781,094 

5 6.4 

10. 

Total Costs 



87,644,948 

87 11.4 

n. 

Proceeds 



89,619,752 

88 9.6 

12. 

Profit (before charging interest) 



1,974,809 

0 10.2 

Earnings per Man-shift .Worked ; . . 

18. Cash earnings 

14. Value of allowances in kind . . 

Underground 
8. D. 

27 5.2 

1 8.2 

Surface 

S. D. 

17 11.8 
0 11.4 

All Workers 

8. D. 

25 0.8 

1 2.2 

15. 

Total . . 

28 

8.4 

18 11.2 

26 2.5a 

Average Weekly EarniNos per Wage-Earner : 

Underground, 

8. D. 

1 

Surface 

8. D. 

All Workers 

8. D. 

16. 

Cash earnings 

184 

6 

101 7 

127 0 

17, 

Value of allowances in kind . . 

6 

2 

5 4 

6 0 

18. 

Total . . 

140 

8 

106 11 

188 Oa 


(a) The estimated average earnings, including the value of allowances in kind, in Great Britain 
il>t all adi^lt male workers in the first quarter of 1947, amounted to 27s. lid. per man-shift worked and 
14U. 6d. per week. 
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Second Quarter 


Output of Coal : 

! 


Tons 

1. Tonnage disposable commercially 



42,084,976 

2. Mine consumption 



2,561,084 

8. Miners’ coal 

- 


1,204,248 

4. Saleable tonnage from N.C.B. mines 



45,850,258 

5. Item 4 as percentage of total saleable tonnage (in* 




eluding licensed mines) 



08.9% 




Per ton 

Costs of Production : 


Amount 

Saleable 



£. 

’8. D. 

6, Wages (including holiday pay and allowances in kind) 


'60,335,859 

26 8.9 

7. Roof supports, general stores, and repairs 


18,529,460 

5 10.8 

8. Coal and power consumed 


: .5,714,416 

2 5.9 

9, Other costs (lucludiiig depreciation) 


1 18,108,107 

5 8.6 

10. Total Costs 


92,687,842 

40 5.2 

11. Proceeds 


88,066,666 ' 

1 

88 9.7 



Loss 

Loss 

12. Loss (before charging interest). 


3,720,676 

1 7.5 


Undergrou n 

Surface 

All Workers 


S. D. 

S. D. 

S, D. 

Earnings per Man-shift Worked ; 

29 7.8 

19 8.2 1 

27 0.0 

14. Value of allowances in kind . . 

1 2.4 

10.9 

1 1.5 

15. Total . . 

80 9.7 

20 2.1 

28 1.5a 


Underground 

Surface 

All Workers 

Average Weekly Earnings per Wage-Earner 

S. D. 

s. D. 

8. D. 

16. Cash earnings 

187 9 

101 8 

129 6 

17. Value of allowances in kind . . 

5 7 

4 9 

5 5 

18. Total . . . . 

148 4 

106 5 

184 11a 


(a) Tlic estimated average earnings, including the value Of allowances in kind, in Great Britain 
for all adult male ^vo^kers in the second quarter of 1947, amounted to 29 9 d. per man>shift wOrk^ 

and 142s. lOd. per week. 
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As indicated in the tables, the profit or loss 
made is the result before meeting the extra 
liabilities of interest payments to the Treasury 
on account of working capital borrowed, and 
interim income payments to former colliery 
owners which are due for the first two years 
after vesting day. In a year, this is expected 
to amount to about £. 13m., three- (quarters of 
which is in respect of interim income. 

ADDmONAL LiAniLiTirs 

The board’s liabilities are therefore greater 
than as shown in the tables, but are ofTset to 
some extent by the expected revenue from 
ancillary undertakings, such as tlie coke ovens, 
which are not included in the present statistics. 
Estimated revenue from this source is about 
£. 8m. a year. 

If these additional liabilities are taken into 
account, the profit in the first quarter is thus 
turned into a loss, which, again, is further in- 
creased in the second quarter. Even dis- 
regarding the unseen liabilities of interest and 
interim ineome there was still a loss in the 
second quarter, due, as already stated, to begin- 
ning of the fivc-day week without any counter 
in the form of increased coal prices until Sep- 
tember 1. However, benefits from much of the 
board’s increased expenditure— for exam{)le, that 
on recruitment, training, and reorganization 
work — cannot be expected to show in financial 
results until a later period. 

The interest and interim income liabilities 
must in the long run become a charge on the 
cost of coal. Although this liability will dec- 
rease in time, it is possible that it may rise again 
as the board is compelled to borrow additional 
money to finance reconstruction of the collieries. 

In making comparisons with the last quarter 
of 1948 it must be remembered that the profits 
^cn would have been reduced by about 1 s. a 
ton if computed on the present basis. A rough 
estimate, which is all that is possible, shows 
that the increase in costs in the first (|uarter of 
last year was about 2 s. G d. a ton, or l s. Q d* 
effectively taking into account the new compu- 


tation, and in the second quarter was an addi- 
tional 3 s. 6 d. a ton. or 2 s. 0 d. effectively, thus 
making a combined increase of 4 s. by the end 
of the half-year. 

BANKING PROFITS IN 1947 

With the preliminary statements issued by 
Lloyds Bank, the Midland Bank, and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, it is possible to obtain a broad 
view of the earnings experience of the eight 
principal English clearing institutions last year. 

As will be seen from tl^c tabular summary 
given below, aggrcgitc profits show a net in- 
crease of 1.1 per cent, over 1010, but indivi- 
dually tlic results vary from a decline of 2.3 per- 
cent. in the net profits of Barclays to a 3 0 per 
cent, increase in tliose of Willaims Deacon’s. 
The inference to be drawn from the figures 
is that the employment of larger average re- 
sources in the more profitable forms of banking 
assets has, generally speaking, more than olTsct 
the effect on gross profits of heavier expenses 
and the doubled profits tax : — 


— 

1047 

1040 

Inc. or 
Die. 


£ 

£ 

Per cent. 

Barclays . . 

1,037,700 

1,070,403 

— 

2.3 

District 

503,700 

487,270 

-H 

3.4 

Lloyds 

1,035,012 

1,583,178 

-h 

3.3 

Martins 

711,031 

708,763 

-f- 

0.4 

Midland 

2,002,570 

1,087,148 


0.8 

National Provincial . . 

1,347,020 

1,331,071 


1.3 

Westminister 

1,391,070 

1,300,022 

+ 

1.8 

Wilhams Deacon's 

247,120 

238,.S47 


3 0 

Aggregate . . 

' 0,477,740 

0,370,008 

1.1 


A feature of the preliminary statements has 
been the tendency to strengthen inner rcscrv'cs 
against future contingencies, though it will be 
noted that Williams Deacon’s on the other hand, 
is transferring £. 800.000 from inner reserves 
to the published reserve (besides £. 100,000 
from profits), thus increasing it to £. 1,500.000. 
Both Lloyds Bank and Bank adop- 
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' ted thijJ policy in their statements issued recently. 
Llbyds, besides maintaining its allocation to 
the published reserve at £. 500,000, is raising 
the appropriation to future contingencies frOm 
£. 100,000 to 150,000 ; the Midland, at the 
expense of a reduction from £. 280,000 to 150,000 
in the transfer to bank premises account, is 
increasing its allocation to reserve for future 
contingencies from £. 400,000 to £. 500,000. 
Both these banks, as well as Williams Deacon’s 
are maintaining their dividends at previous 
rates, a course in which they join the other 
banks. 

LONDON’S POPULATION NOW 

1,02,00,000 

London’s population in 1947 was 10,200,000 ; 
an increase of over 500,000 on the previous year. 

STRIKES AND LOST-MEN-DAYS IN 
U.S.A. 

The United States Labour Department of 
Statistics estimated that 35 million man-days 
were lost during 1947 m establishments directly 
aflccted by labour controversies. 

WORLD’S CRITICAL FOOD POSITION 

Exportabi.£ Suppues greatly reduced. 

The U. S. State Department reported that the 
shift in the food position of Far Eastern count- 
ries, which had reduced the exportable supplies 
of food available to other deficit food producing 
areas by about 11,000,000 short tons, was one 
of the three main underlying reasons for the 
present critical world food position. 

The report, compiled as evidence to be sub- 
mitted to Congressional committees inquiring 
into the proposed European economic recovery 
plan, points out that the Far East has not yet re- 
turned to its pre-war food export position. In 
1985-89 this area was a net exporter of 4,500,000 
short tons of foodstuffs ye.- rly, whereas in 1947 
the Far East became a net importer of 6.500,000 
tons. 

Grain exports tp the Far East being about as 
large as in 1947 would have to be made if mass 


starvation was to be averted. “ The conclusions 
which a general analysis leads to is that food 
consumption targets as planned by countries 
participating in the recovery plan will not be 
reached unless there is a scries of very fortunate 
crop conditions in many areas of the world,” 
states the report. 

Large grain deficits would have to be covered 
during the period of the Marshall Plan. 

The total import requirements of countries 
participating in the recovery plan in 1947-48 
were approximately 80,000,000 tons, and ap- 
proximately 27,000,000 tons for each of the 
following three years. 

Rice Areas 

Against the 80,000,000 tons needed for 1947- 
48, there appeared to be only about 19,000,000 
tons available with a gradual increase to about 
28,000,000 tons to meet the 27,000,000 tons 
requirment for 1950-51. 

Pointing out that during pre-war years the 
countries participating in the recoyery plan 
imported about 1,000,000 tons of rice yearly, 
the report says that production in the major nce- 
growing areas in the Far East was today handi- 
capped by political unrest, war devastation and 
lack of fertilizers and equipment. This produc- 
tion should be increased as rapidly as possible, 
not only to assist rice-eating populations but to 
ease the Far Eastern drain on world wheat sup- 
plies and thereby release more for European 
countries. 

The requirements for rice submitted by the 
Committee for European Economic Co-operation 
was modest, as related to pre-war imports, but 
extremely optimistic when related to the pro- 
bable availability of world supplies. 

Assuming a gradual improvement in the world 
rice position, it was estimated that net imports 
for Marshall Plan countries might reach 440,000 
tons in 1947-48, increase to 108,000 tons by 
1950-51 and to 262,000 tons by 1951-52, com- 
pared with stated import requirements of 230,000 
tons to 800,000 tons annually for 1947-48 to 
1949--50 and 870,000 tons in 1950-51. 
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Fats and Oils 

Dealing with the proposed programmes for 
fats and oils, the report said it was doubtful 
that the oil crushing industry in Europe would 
recover to the pre-war level if such recovery 
depended on historical sources of supply for 
oil-breaking materials. 

Recovery of the oil-seed processing industry 
in Europe depended on restoration of exports 
from Manchuria and an increase of production 
of oil-breaking materials in the African Colonial 
areas. Supplies from China, the Netherlandsi 
East Indies, and now depended on the successful 
solution of local political problems and future 
exportable supplies from India, which formerly 
supplied a large volume of oil seeds to Europe, 
were questionable because of increased domestic 
use. 

World production of fats, oils and oilseeds, 
though increasing gradually, were now about 
20 per cent, below the pre-war average. 

The total quantity of fats and oils available 
for international trade in 1947 was estimated 
at approximately 8.2 million metric tons of 
oil compared with 5.9 million tons available 
before the war. 

The pre-war level of exports were only attain- 
able by further production increases. The only 
major sources of supply available to markets of 
the world were the Philippines, China and South 
America. The situation after 1948 promised 
gradually to improve, but that depended on the 
rapid recovery of areas like the Netherlands, 
Indies and Manchuria. Recovery of the oil- 
seeds crushing industry in Prance and the U. K. 
depended on increased production of raw mate- 
rials from the African Colonies. 

Demand for Tea 

Dealing with tea needs, the report points out 
that the U. K.!s needs represent more than 88 
per cent, of the total in each year. Before the 


wi^, India, Ceylon and the Netherlands, East 
Indies were the major tea exporting countries, 
but the Japanese occupation and subsequent 
strife had resulted in the destruction of East 
Indies tea plants and future exportable supplies 
of tea from those countries could not at present 
be estimated. However, the tea production of 
Ceylon and India had increased during the war 
to such an extent that most of the demand for 
tea had been met. 

It was expected that supply and demand for 
tea would remain in equilibrium up to 1951. 
This assumption was based on the belief that 
India and Ceylon would continue to export the 
average quantity of tea of the past five years. 

Although cotton manufacturing in the Western 
Hemisphere, India and the Middle East was 
estimated during the war, the report emphasizes 
that Europe today is not in a financial position 
to purchase textiles from abroad and must 
endeavour to bring about rehabilitation of its 
own industry. A sharp reduction in Japan’s 
capacity to produce textiles afforded Europe 
the chance to regain at least a substantial part 
of its former export trade. Countries, including 
India, which are normally importers of textiles 
would probably have their deficiencies supplied 
from Europe. 

Shift to Rayon 

To the extent that participating countries 
were unable to produce raw cotton, efforts would 
be intensified to promote the shift to rayon ^ 
Nevertheless, the position which it was hoped 
that the participating countries could achieve 
Was not one of independence of cotton imports. 
It was rather expected that as industrial recovery 
progressed the need for raw materials must 
increase and durability of recovery at the end 
of the programme would depend on the ability 
of countries then to pay for imported cotton, 
which in its turn depended upon their success 
in re-establishing an export trade in textiles. 
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Articles in Recent Issues of Economic Journals 


The Economist, 6th December 1947. 

Britain in Europe. 

France in Confusion. 

Transport Next Year and After. 

Last Chance in Palestine. 

The Cap tal Cuts. , 

Future of Sterling Area. 

The Economist, 18th December 1947. 
Germany : The Ileal Issue. 

Mathus at Manclicstcr. 

Food for Sterling. 

Ea.stern Europe since Truman. 

Britain’s Exchange Reserves. 

Rubber and Geneva. 

The Economist 20th December 1947. 

Money’s Revenge. 

What Next for Germany. 

Will Graduates be Unemployed. 

China’s Tepid War. 

A Republican Foreign Policy. 

Stalin’s Switch in Social Policy. 

The Economist, 8bd January 1948. 

Strategy for Greece. 

Wages Policy. 

Prices, Politics and Dollars. 

Old Moore and New Diplomacy. 

Turkey under Dollar Sign. 

British Transport Stock. 

The Economist, IOtu January 1948. 
Freedom and Order 
Local Currency Funds. 

Canada’s Economic Future. 

Towards Bill of Human Rights. 

The Wallace Announcement. 

Cheap Money Epilogue. 

The Economist^ 17th January 1948, 

A Capital Levy ? 

Refugees without Refuge. 

Food and Politres in Japan. 

Capitalism — U.S. 1948. 


Food and the Franc. 

Socialism in Sweden, 

The Economist, *24th January 1948. 
Power for Frankfurt. 

Half-way House. 

The President’s Programme. 

The German Economy in 1047. 

The Shape of Sterling Policy. 

The Economist, 81st January 1948. 

What IS the Bevin Plan ? 

Industrial Demodracy. 

What does Iracj want ? 

Two million without a Party. 

Arbiters of Foreign Policy. 

The Franc Devalued. 

The Economist, Ttii B'ebruary 1948. 
Cirasping the Nettled. 

India without Gandhi, 

A Trade Policy for Europe. 

Labour and the Constitution. 

The Eastern Economist January 2, 1948. 

(Special Number), 

Review of the Year.' 

World Economy in Outline. 

Economics of Partition. 

Current Problems and Trends. 

India at the United Nations. 

Basis of India’s Foreign Policy. 

G ants in Aid in Federal Finance. 

Railway Charges in India. 

India and Pakistan — Economic Potentialities. 
Industrial Reviews. 

The Eastern Economist, 9-1^ January 1948. 
Economists in Conference. 

The New Sterling Agreements. 

The Industries Conference. 

The Eastern Economist, 23ed January 1948. 
.Textile Decontrol. 

Food Problem in the Far East. 
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Municipal Finance. 

Britain’s Bilateral Tie 
Chemical Industries. 

The Eastern Economist, 80th January 1948 
Outlook for World Trade. 

Prospects of Marshall Plan. 

Nationalisation of Insurance. 

The Havana Conference. 

Raw Cotton Policy. 

The Eastern Economist, 6th February 
1948. 

Failure of the Fund. 

Plantation Labour in South. 

Rehabilitation Finance. 

Commerce, 10th January 1948. 
Independent Burma. 

Lancashire Bid for more Export Markets. 
Textile industry in 1946-47. 

Government Co ton Export Policy Criticised 
Plan to set up Production. 

Commerce! 17tii January 1948, 

India and Economic Bodies of U.N.O. 
Industrial Committee on Plantation. 

Pakistan Government’s Cash Balances Improve. 
Role of Technicians in Free India. 

Deteriorating Food Position, 

Commerce. 24th January 1948 
Government’s Cotton Export Policy. 

Income Tax Evasion. 

Will Sterling be Devalued ? 

Anglo-Egyptian Sterling Balances Agreement. 
Effect of Decontrol on Co-operation, 

Commerce. 81st January 1948. 

Neljru Report on Congress Economic Policy. 
I.M.C. Chiefs on some Current Problems. 

Franc Devaluation and Its Implication. 
Future Taxation Policy. 

Cure for Inflation — Surplus Bu^t. 

Capital, 1st January 1948. 

The- Crisis in Industrial Production; 

Britain’s Crisis Year. 


Capital, Sth January 1948. 
Presidential Year in the United States. 

The Future of the Sterling Area. 

Capital, 15th January 1948. 

The Policy of the II i If- way ilousv.*. 

India’s Cotton Industry, 

(’apital, 2‘2ni) .January 194s. 

Standard Pattern for Sterling Agreements. 
Decontrols of Cotton Textiles. 

Capital, 29'ih January 1948. 

Financing the New National Minimum. 

Refusal to Face Pacts. 

Capital, Sth February 1948. 

Two Voice.s and a Multiplicity of Plans. 

(Economic Programme Report). 

Ten-year Rise in Prices. 

Indian Finance 27th December 1947. 
Economists in Conference. 

Towards an Ideal State. 

Marshall Plan ; Hopes and Fears. 

A New Chapter in Industrial Relations. 

U.S. Aid for India’s Industrialisation. 

Railway Standing Finance Committee. 

Indian Finance Annual Supplement. 
Planning and Post-Partition Finance. 

Need for a Vigorous Export Drive. 

Agricultural Resources in India and Pakistan. 
Industrial Labour in India, Their Distribution and 
Number. 

The Future of Stock Markets. 

Civil Aviation in India. 

Rail Transport during 1947. 

Two Million Tons of Shipping. 

Prospects for Multilateral Trade. 

India’s Industrial Development During and After 
War. 

Health Plan. 

State and Indian Industrialisation. 

Industrial Advances in the South. 

The Cotton Textile Industry. 

Jute Industry and the Partition. 

The Iron and Steel Industry, 
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Changed Status of the Coal Industry. 
Pulverised Coal Firing. 

Paper Making in India. 

Power and Industrialisation. 

Co-operation in India. 

Mineral Resources of Indyia. 

Role of the I.B.R.D. 

International Monetary Fund, Working of the 
First Year. 

I.M.F. By-laws. 

I.M.F. Rules and Regulations. 

Industrial Progress in Hyderabad. 

U.N. Conference on Trade and Employment. 
Banking in , 1946-47. 

Economic Resources of Pakistan. 

Indian Finance, 3rd January 1948. 
Indo-Pakistan Agreement on Insurance and 
Banking Problems. 

Currency and Finance in 1947. 

Revival of Deflation. 

The Genesis of Exchange Control. 

Indian Finance, IOth January 1948. 
Regrouping of Railways. 

India and the Security Council, 

Congress and Socialism. 

Food Planning or Food Control.* 

Indian Finance, 17th January 1948. 
Cheap money in Retrospect. 

The Production Crisis. 

Sir Stafford Cripps* Dilemma. 

Bank Profits in 1947. 

Indian Finance, 24th January 1948. 

Produce or Perish. 

Indo-U.S. Treaty of Friendship. 

Loopholes in the Exchange Control. 

The Future of I.M.F. 

Indian Finance, 81st January 1948. 

The Sterling Talks. 

Devaluation of the Franc. 

More Devaluation Nonsense. 

Will Higher Production Result from Decontrol ? 
E.R.P, likely to be modified. 

Relaxing Import Cotrols. 


Financial Times, December 1947. 

First Budget of Free India. 

India's Railway Budget. 

Foodgrains Policy. 

State or Private Enterprise. 

Bankebb' Magazine, December 1947. 
Interim Budget. 

The Exchange Control Act in Practice. 

The Importance of Tlirift Institutions. 

The Journal of the Indian Institute op 
Bankers January 1948. 

India’s Interim Budget. 

Power of the Reserve Bank of India to make 
Emergency Advances and Loans to Banks. 
Pakistan Monetary System and Reserve Bank 
Order, 1947. 

Bretton- Woods and International Trade Policy, 
Production Crisis. 

Cheap Money Policy and Its Effect, on Banking 
Trade, Industry and Commerce in India. 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, December 
1947. 

Review of Financial and Economic Conditions 
for the month of October 1947. 
Mechanisation of Agriculture. 

Extracts from the Second Annual Report 1946- 
47 of the I.B.R.D. 

The World Today, December 1947. 
Czechoslovakia at the Cross Roads. 

Sweden’s Economic Crisis. 

UNESCO : Achievements in 1947. 

Indian Information 1st January 1948. 
Planned Decontrol. 

Progressive Reduction in Commitments under 
Rationing. 

The World Food Council, 

Terms of Indo-Pakistan Partition Settlement. 
India will keep out of Power Alignments. 
Aircraft Manufacture in India. 

Finance Minister on Need for Practical Scheme 
of Economic Development, 
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Modern Review, January 1948. 
Labour Condition in India during the War. 
Fundamental Rights. 

The Hindustan Review, January 1948. 

Dollar Crisis and India. 

From Subjection to Freedom. 

Divided India and Freedom. 

Indian Review, February 1948. 
Currency and Commerce. 

Food Policy in India. 

India Government Securities. 

Asiatic Review, January 1948. 

Turkey’s Health Plans. 

Indo<China’s Trade. 

The Indian Co-operative Review, July- Sep- 
tember 1947. 

Future of Co-operation in India. 

Co-operative Movement in India. 

Co-operation in the H.E.H. the Nizam’s Domi- 
nion. 

Forum, 1st February 1948. 
Devaluation of the Franc. 

Homi Modi on the* Industrial Truce. 

CaLivan, January 1948. 

Central Government Finances in Independent 
India. 

New Democrat, 80th January 1948 
Dollars Scarcity. 


Economic Affairs. 

Changes in Education for post-war India. 

Swatantra, 24th January 1948. 

Cost of Agricultural Labour. 

Electricity Policy. 

Swatantra, 81st January 1948. 
Amateur Economics of our Leaders. 

The Basis of Industrial Peace. 

Swatantra, 7th February 1948. 
Devaluation of the Franc. 

Need for Industrial and Agricultural Survey. 
Hyderabad’s Standstill Agreement with the 
Dominion of India. 

Better Farming. 

Recent Educational Progress m Hyderabad. 

New Hyderabad, January 1948. 
Co-operative Aid. 

Increase in Railway Rates, and Fares. 

The Times (London), 6th February 1948. 
Wages and Profits, 

South African Natives. 

Britain and Iraq. 

Wages and Prices. 

The Times (London), 6th February 1948, 
Profits and Prices. 

A Start in the West. 

Fiduciary Issue Down Again. 
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Finance Office Library 


Daily Newspapers. 

1. The Times, London — By Air Mail. 

2. The Times of India. 

8. The Hindustan Times. 

4. The Statesman. 

5. The Hindu. 

6. The Bombay Chronicle. 

7. The Mail. 

8. The Hyderabad Bulletin. 

9. The Deccan Chronicle. 

10. The Daily News. 

11, Payam (Urdu), 

Weekly Journals. 

1* The Economist, London. — By Air Mail. 
2. The Commerce. 

8. The Capital, 

4. The Indian Finance. 

5. The Eastern Economist. 

6. The Bombay Chronicle. — Weekly. 

7. The Illustrated Weekly of India. 

8. The Indian Social lleformer. 

9. The New Democrat. 

10. The Gazette of India. 

11. The Forum, 

12. The Mahratta. 

18. Swathantra. 

14. The Sunday Times 

15. Independent India. 

16. Illustrated (London) — By Air Mail. 

17. The Observer (London). 

18. India. 

Fortnightly Journals. 

1. The Indian Information. 

2. The New Hyderabad. 


Monthly Journals. 

1. The Bankers* Magazine. 

2. The Financial Times. 

3. The Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 

4. The Indian Review. 

5. TJie Modern Review. 

6. The U.N.O. Bulletin of Statistics. 

7. The Mysore Commerce. 

8. The Caravan. 

9. The Hindustan Review. 

10. The Asiatic Review. 

11. United Provinces Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 

tistics. 

12. Monthly Abstract of Statistics (New Zea- 

land). 

13. Austral News. 

14. The Triveni. 

Quarterly Journals. 

1. The Indian Co-operative Review. 

2. Journal of the Indian Institute of Bankers. 

8. The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic So- 
ciety. * . , , 

4. The Bulletin of the Bureau of Economics 

and Statistics (Bombay). 

5. The British Economic Journal. 

6. The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Statis- 

tical Society. 

7. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Econo- 

mics. 

8. The Indian Journal of Economics. 

9. The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. 

10. India Quarterly. 
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New Books added to Libraries in Hyderabad 
Finance Office Library 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Author’s Name 

TRlc of book 

Year of 
publica- 
tion 

Name of Publisher 

Price 







B.G. 


1 

Miron Burgin 

The Eeonomic Aspects of Argcn- 


Cambridge, Massacliusetts, 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 



tine Feilcration 

1940 

Harvard University 








Press 

21 

0 

9 

2 

Esther Rogoff Tans 

Central Banking, Functions of the 


Coluniliia Univer'.itv 






United Statc-i Treasury 1789-191.1 

19*3 

Prc?s 

23 

8 

0 

3 


International Currency Experience 

1914 

League of Nations 

15 

8 

0 

4 

Mark Abrams 

Britain and Her Export Trade 

1940 

Pilot Press 45, Great 








Russel St , W. C. 

14 

4 

0 

5 

M. Louis Tarly 

Report on System? of Agricultural 


League of Nations 

2 

6 

0 



Credit and Insurance 

• 1938 





6 


Taxation of Foreign and National 

1933 

League of Nations 

9 

8 

0 



Enterprises. 






7 


Taxation of Foreign and National 

1932 

do 

12 

9 

9 



Enterprises Vol. III. 






8 


Taxation of Foreign and National 








Enterprises Vol. IV. 

1033 

<io 

7 

1 

0 

9 


Taxalio i of Foreign and National 








Enterprises Vol. V . . 

1933 

do 

a 

0 

0 

10 


Sirufture of the United Nations . . 

19*7 





11 


Food, Famine and Relief 1949-46 

1940 

League of Nations 

5 

12 

0 



Report of the First session of the 








Preparatory Committe<j of the 








United Nations (’oiiferenee on 








Trade and Employment 

1940 

London 

2 

0 

0 

18 


riie Permanent Ilcadqnarlcrs of 








the United Nations . . 

1947 

United Nations, New York 

12 

0 

0 

14 


tleport of the Secretary-General on 

1946 

United Nation-?, New 






tile work of the Reorganization . 


York 

3 

12 

0 

is 


CommerciurPoIicy in the Post- 








\\ ar World 

1945 

League of Nations 

5 

10 

0 

16 


The Course and Control of Inflatioi. 

1946 

do . . 

0 

12 

0 

17 


Trade Relations between Free 








Market aiui Controlled Ficonomic. 

1043 

League of Nations 

5 

0 

0 

18 


Raw materials Problems and 








Policies .. 

1940 

do 

5 

0 

0 

19 

♦ 

Tax Conventions 

1945 

do 

5 

0 

0 

20 

Rudmose Brown 

The Principles of Geography 

1909 

Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 

0 

1 

0 





London. 




21 

George Soule. . 

America’s Stake in Britain’s 


Oxford University Press, 






Future . . 

1946 

London 

0 

18 

0 

22 

AJexaner M. Baykow 

Soviet Foreign Trade . . 


Princeton Univeraity 







1046 

I’ress, London 

0 

8 

0 

28 

Frank Lorimer 

The Population of the Soviet 








Union ; History and Prospects . . 

1040 

League of Nations 

18 

0 

0 

24 


Coiiuitioii of Private a*id Foreign 








Investment . . . . 

1940 

do 

2 

8 

0 

25 


Qifuntitaiive Trade Control 

1943 

1 

do 

2 

8 

0 

20 


Industrialisation and Foreign 








Tnule 

1045 

do 

7 

14 

0 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 

March, 1948 
Ardibahiaht, 1357 

1 . The International Rice Conference was opened at Baguio in the Philippines 
under the auspices of the Food and Agricultural Organisation. 

2. The Nizam’s Government sanctioned Rs. 46,000 for the revival and main- 
tenance of cottage industries at Aurangabad. 

The Government of India decided not to levy duty on Jute and Jute manu- 
factures imported by sea or land from Pakistan. 

The U.S. Secretary of State proposed a twenty million dollar loan to the 
U.S. and Allied occupied area of Trieste. 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government constituted an Economic Affairs Sub- 
Committee of Council. 

A Five-Power Conference was opened at Brussels for discussing the forma- 
tion of a Western European Union. 

6. Dr. S. P. Mookherjee inaugurated the Plastics Manufacturers Association. 

Pandit Nehru opened a Stamps Exhibition organised by the Indian Institute 
of Arts at Delhi. 

The Government of Madras fixed Rs. 54 as fair price per ton ex-factory for 
sugarcane. 

The Inter-Governmental Maritime Convention was signed at London by re- 
presentatives of eighteen countries. 

The International Wheat Conference put a ceiling price of 2 dollars a bushel 
on wheat exported. 

The Reserve Bank of India ordered a census of all foreign investments in 

7. India. 

The Government of India announced that a detailed scheme had been prepared 
for crop and cattle insurance on an experimental basis. 

The United Nations Maritime Conference decided to set up a new centralised 
agency of the United Nations to deal with shipping. 

The Indian Prime Minister announced that he could not agree to postpone the 
appointment of the Economic Planning Commission. 

g The Economic Survey of Britain for 1948 was published. 

9. An “ Interim Government ” was established in Indonesia by the Dutch. 

The Government of India announced that coastal trade would be progres- 
10. sively reserved for Indian shipping. 

The Forest Utilisation Conference was opened at Dehra Dun. 

The President of the Transport Commission announced in England that a 
Master Plan would be formulated for co-ordinating transport services. 

IL A 5-7 Year Education Plan was announced for India by Maulana Abul 

Kalam Azad. 


1 



m 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


15 . 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20 . 


21 . 


22 . 


23 . 




The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs [Aprils 

An Indo-Pakistan Agreement was sigjied under which twenty bales of long- 
staple cotton would be exchanged by Pakistan for twelve bales of manufactured 
cotton goods. 

The Pakistan Parliament approved a Central Sales Tax Bill. 

The throne of King Thebaw was returned to Burma by Lord Moimtbattcn. 

Begari (serf-lal3our) was declared unlawful m Hyderabad, 

The Constructive Workers’ Conference was opened at Wardha. 

The formation of a National Cadet Corps was announced by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The first Indian ocean-going steamer — “ Jala Usha ” 8,000 tqns — was launch- 
ed at Vizagapatam by Pandit Nehru. 

A “ Grow More .Jute ” campaign was launched in West Bengal. 

A Donation of Rs. 2 lakhs for cultivating communal harmony was announced 
by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government to the Andhra University. 

De-control of cloth was announced in Hyderabad. 

The Minimum Wage Bill affecting a few organised intlustru's became law in 
India. 

A desire to appoint an Agricultural Planning Commission was expressed 
in the Indian Parliament. 

The Government of India enhanced the protective duty on steel from 12 per 
cent, to 80 per cent, on U.K. manufactures. 

The U.N.O. called for applications from candidates to undergo training for 
the U.N.O. Secretariat, for each Zone. 

Hyderabad Government’s orders on the Pay and Seri lec Commission Report 
(Civil and Military) were annonneed. 

Britain restricted her imports of books and journals as a further step to 
reduce dollar drain. 

The West European Union Treaty was signed as among the Benelux countries, 
France and the United Kingdom for 50 years, for economic co-operation and mili- 
tary aid. 

New Delhi was directly linked with New York by Air. 

The annual conference of the All-Tndia Manuf .cturers Organisation was held 
at Delhi. 

An Italo-French customs union was signed. 

Britain, France and the U..S.A. declared their intention to return TViesto to 
Italy. 

The Nizam’s Government modified the ban on the export of golij and silver. 

An Estate Duty Bill (except on agricultural incomes) was introduced in the 
Indian Legislature. 

Dr. Grady urged the formulation of a “ Nehni Plan ” for economic co-opera- 
tion among Asian countries. 
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Betting tax was increased in West Bengal from .15 per cent, to 20 pc cent. 

The United Nations Freedom of Press and Information Conference opened 
at Geneva, 

24. An International Tradd Pact was signed by 58 Nations at Havana. 

28. The 21st Session of the Federation of Indian Chamber of Commerce and 
Industries was opened at Delhi by the Indian Prime Minister. 

29, The First Cottage Industries Exhibition was held at New Delhi. 

30, The Inter-American Conference was opened in Columbia. 

Reduction in prices was annoiincetl m France with effect from April, 1 ; 15 
per cent less on raw material imports, and no luxury tax on many items including 
cars. 

Quotations were given for the first time in the Paris free exchange market for 
Swiss francs, in addition to U.S. and Portuguese currencies. 

31. The Madras Government announced permission for importing groundnut, 
oil-cake and selling at any price. 

An Indo-Pakistan announcement was made that the Reserve Bank of India 
would continue to operate for both the Dominions up to June, 30, 1948. 
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[April, 1948 


Editorial Notes 


A CENSUS OF PRODUCTION FOR 
HYDERABAD 

There is a special article by Messrs* 
W. B. Rcddaway, C. F. Carter, and J. R. N. 
Stone, of the Department of Applied Economics, 
University of Cambridf^e, in The London Times 
dated February 18, 1948. ^his article shows 
that in 1946-47, production in Britiain increased 
on the average by about 1 per eent. per month. 
The authors admit that the indices on which 
their calculations are based, arc not complete. 
But still, many of the observations they have 
made should prove of great help to the con- 
cerned Ministry. They ])oint out that compared 
to the first six months of 1946, British produc- 
tion rose by 19 per cent, in the six months (June- 
November 1947). They further point out that 
this increase in production was mostly due to 
temporary causes which cannot be expected 
to offer any help in the future. The three 
temporary factors they have pointed out are, 
firstly, the increase in the number of labourers 
employed in civilian production on account of 
the demobilisation process, secondly, the diver- 
sion of many labourers employed in the muni- 
tions industry to production of civilian goods, 
and thirdly, the larger employment of hands on 
completion processes compared to preparatory 
processes. The authors sound a note of warn- 
ing that production cannot congratulate herself 
on the increase in output in 1946-47 in view of 
the fact that the factors at work, enumerated 
above, cannot be expected to be of assistance 
in the future. The note concludes with a (‘au- 
tion that salvation for Britain lies in some other 
unexpected advantage or windfall thurst upon 
Britain (as for example the Marshall Plan) - 
such unexpected crutches cannot be expected 
reasonably — or in every Britisher realising that 
he should put in adequate work against good 
wages. The following extract from the article is 
very instructive : 

“ Wc cannot, therefore, expect any 

such rate of advance to continue unless another 


special factor comes into play, in the shape 

of a determined and successful attempt to 

raise the level of output of each worker.” 

Naturally, the question arises in our mind : 
“ Where do we stand in Hyderabad ? ” We have 
no census of production : there is no index of 
production. The absence of such fundamental 
data in the past, is a great handicap, and with 
the growing needs of Economic Planning, Emp- 
loyment and Social Security, even the first steps 
cannot be taken without a satisfactory census of 
production and an index of production. It is 
true that we may not be able to reach the 
level of completeness and efficiency as has been 
attained at Cambridge, but Government is alive 
to the necessity of taking early steps for making 
a beginning in the direction. All this must lead 
to one conclusion economic research must be given 
due importance and a sufficient number of quali- 
fied and capable workers should be employed on 
the work. Apparently, this kind of work might 
look a luxury, but in its absence the unavoidable 
consequence should be groping in the dark- - 
the public and the Government as well. 

THE BRITISH BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Its moral to Hyderabad 

Sir Stafford Cnpps has lost no time in drawing 
the pointed attention of the British nation to 
the extremely unenviable position of Britain 
as a producer and a consumer : she is definitely 
progressing in the fine art of consuming more 
than what she produces. He has pointed out that 
in 1946 the deficit of balance of payments was £. 380 
million and this developed into £. 675 million 
in 1947 (of course, this figure is provisional). 
Britain is managing the Sterling Area Dollar 
Pool, and as the custodian of gold and free 
foreign exchange of that area she had to allow 
a drain of £. 1,023 million during 1947 (including 
drawings on the Canadian Loan, the U.S. Loan 
and the International Monetary Fund). Details 
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of this huge gap are given in the Section 
“ Finance and Resource/’ But we would like 
to make particular mention of a few strange 
items. For example, in spite of unmistakable 
insolvency, Britain’s Overseas Net Military Ex- 
penditure was £. 80 million in 1947, compared 
to about £ 240 million in 1946. Oi^ Relief and 
Rehabilitation £. 62 million were spent, about 
a half of the expenditure in 1946. British 
occupation of Germany cost her £. 79 million 
in 1947, this being about twice the expenditure 
on the same item in 1946. On invisible items, 
there was a surplus balance of £. 232 million in 
1938, a minus balance of £. 176 million in 1940 
and £. 226 million in 1947 : her overseas invest- 
ments have almost disappeared and her shipping, 
banking and other services are all earning in- 
comparably much less than before. In spite of 
this, the British spirit of holiday and adventure 
has not been curbed : British tourists’ expend- 
iture abroad was £. 50 million in 1947— about 
twice that of 1946. When Sir Stafford Cripps was 
asked as to whether all this would result in a 
lowering of the British standard of life in Britain 
he gave a definite “ not.” Britain’s reserves 
are quite strong — £. 512 million in gold, £. 80 
milhpn (from South Africa) ; £. 75 million 
(balance of U.S. Credit) and £. 50 million (bal- 
ance of Canadian Credit) making a total of 
£. 717 million. But this reserve is estimated to 
last only for six months, and Britain is trying 
her best to avoid or postpone the impending evil ; 
examples of escapades are blocking of £. 100 mil- 
lion sterling balances of Palestine, the continua- 
tion of the August 14, 1947 agreement with 
India and Pakistan, and the 'European Recovery 
Programme. 

For us, in Hyderabad the position is not at all 
so desperate ; we have been paying and can pay 
our bills, and our natural and human resources 
are plentiful. But, even in our present com- 
placent situation, Britain’s economy offers us a 
few morals. Firstly, commitments abroad 
must lead to a heavy drain on the 
national income. Secondly, charity should 
begin at home. And tliirdly, policy and pro- 


gramme must suit the present standards and 
capacity of the people and the administration : 
there is certainly a great deal fascinating about 
Britain, but an admiration by economies like 
ours must be from a respectable distance as 
otherwise there is bound to develop calamitous 
burning of hands (leave alone burning of hearts). 

nationalisation of central 

BANKING 

The Reserve Bank of India, it has been an- 
noiineed, will be nationalised as early as possible 
after September 30, 1048. The Government of 
Hyderabad have already accepted the principle 
of nationalising the Hyderabad State Bank, 
and this will he implemented very early. A 
few points involved are interesting. Firstly, 
the Government saves payment of dividends 
to private shareholders. Also, commissions to 
the Central Bank for remittances and public 
debt mangement, will cease. Of course, the 
Government will have to pay off the private 
shareholders, but the annual cost of this will 
be much less than of dividends paid annually, 
till now. Another issue is of the representation 
of public interests. In spite of safeguards taken, 
it is a fact too well known that in India shares 
tended to be monopolised by small areas and by 
a few persons. The same would have happened 
in Hyderabad also. But now, with the nomi- 
nation of all directors by the Government a 
better representation of public interests can be 
expected. 

The most important question involved in the 
nationalisation of a Central Bank is — should or 
should not the Central Bank of the country 
have some discretion in the management of the 
currency and credit of the country ? It is true 
th^t the Bank of England has been nationalised, 
but it does not follow that nationalisation will 
suit every other country under all circumstances. 
After nationalisation, there will be no difference 
between Government and the Central Bank : 
the Central Bank will be a technical arm of 
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Government. While this would be an advant- 
age, it would be at the same time very necessary 
to insulate the Central Bank against politieal 
changes and changes in policies on account of 
new Governments coming into power. This 
danger could be minimised by the constitution 
of the Central Bank laying down certain funda- 
mental rules which should not be abrogated 
either by the Government or by the Central 
Bank under any circumstances. 

THE DAMODAR VALLEY CORPORATION 

On 18th February, 1948 the Damodar Valley 
Corporation Bill was passed by the Indian 
Parliament. This scheme is the first of its kind 
in India, and has a number of features in com- 
mon with the T.V.A. Three Governments are 
directly interested in the scheme, namely, West 
Bengal, Bihar and the Indian Union Govern- 
ment. The Project is expected to cost more 
than 65 crores of rupees and may be completed 
in ten years. It is a multi-purpose enterprise 
with the four-fold object of preventing floods, 
irrigating land, providing internal navigation 
facilities, and producing cheap hydro-electric 
power, which in its turn must develop a number 
of industries and cater substantially to social 
welfare through direct consumption. 764,000 
acres of land are expected to be irrigated, most 
of it double crop. 850,000 kilowatts would be 
the annual production of power. Calcutta and 
the coal mining areas would be connected through 
navigable canals. The establishment of a special 
Corporation with requisite admimstrative powers 
should go along with, in making the Corporation 
a success. The Damodar Valley Corporation 
is only the first Scheme : there are many other 
which can be and ought to be developed : the 
chances of the schemes should be all the greater 
if the different States and Provinces in India 
should agree upon and co-operate in the launch- 
ing of such special Corporations. 


STATISTICS IN PAKISTAN 

It is good news that the Economic Adviser in 
Pakistan has begun compiling and publishing 
certain statistics, among others, relating to the 
index of weekly wholesale prices for Western 
Pakistan and Eastern Pakistan separately, 
index of weekly wholesale prices of declared 
values of imports and exports of Pakistan, the 
index of prices of industrial raw materials, and 
the index of prices of manufactured and semi- 
manufactured articles. The indices in Pakistan 
are computed on the basis of prices obtaining in 
the week ended 19th August 1989 and although 
it is difficult to deal with the behaviour of prices 
in India and Pakistan precisely, there is no doubt 
that the price levels are spiralling much higher 
in Pakistan than in India. For example, in 
India the general wholesale price index was 298 
for September, 298.2 for October and 296.7 
for November 1947. On the other hand, the 
same index for Karachi was 311.9 for October, 
817.4 for November and 823.5 for December. 
Food grains rose from 851 on August 14, 1947 
to 868 on 27th December 1947. Sugar and 
Gur rose from 270 to 257 as between the same 
dates. These figures are only indications, and 
the actual hardship to the poor and middle 
classes must be much more. The indices as 
given by the Director of Statistics in Hyderabad 
for the months of May, June, July, August, 
September, October and November 1947 are re- 
spectively 886, 366, 866, 881, 876, 878 and 
860. 

SYNTHETIC PETROL. 

With the decision of the Board for Industrial 
Research to start a factory in India for the 
manufacture of synthetic petrol from coal, the 
authorities in Hyderabad have taken up corres- 
pondence with European and American experts 
in order to see how far Hyderabad coal could 
be used for the same purpose. 
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International Organisations 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 

India Welcomes Fixation of Prices 

The Iiuliati representative on the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council has welcomed the 36-nation 
wheat agreement which fixed the ceiling jirice at 
which wheat will be exported by the United 
States, Canada and Australia. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Council at Wash- 
ington he said, as a result of the agree- 
ment the farmer and consumer would be able to 
get a fair deal. The Agreement would not 
restrict free trade nor would this be curtailed 
in any way. India as an agricultural country 
was as interested as any other country in the 
world in maintaining stability of agricultural 
prices. 

He said, if the implementation of the agreement 
was pursued with the same vigour employed 
in its framing, it may be possible to arrive at a 
bigger and better agreement in five years time. 

The ceiling price of wheat which has been 
fixed under the agreement is 2 dollars a bushel, 
and the minimum price for the present year has 
been fixed at 1 dollar 50 cents, but it will drop at 
the rate of 10 cents per bushel annually till 1052 
when the minimum price will be 1 dollar 10 cents. 

RICE CONFERENCE AT BAGUIO 

Mr. S, Y, Krishnaswamy, Joint Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of India, 
represented India at the International Rice 
Conference, convened by the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of ttie UN. at Baguio 
in the Philippines. 

The idea of a^Rice Conference was originally 
initiated by the Indian delegation to the Rre- 
paratory Commission of FAO in 1046. In 
May, 1947, a Study Group met in Trivandrum to 
draw up an agenda for the proposed Rice Con- 
ference and to bring together (a) statistics of 
production, trade and price, (b) data relating to 
xniu*keting methods, price stabilization and fa- 
mine resarves and (c) scientific and technical 


information regarding Rice culture, milling prac- 
tices and storage. 

The report of this Group was considered at the 
third annual Conference of FAO in Geneva in 
September, 1047 and later by the World Food 
Council of FAO in November, 1947. As a 
result, a conference at Government level of all 
the rice producing and consuming countries 
has been called to examine and take decisions on 
the recommendations made by the Rice Study 
Group. 

While research and experimental work in con- 
nection with increased production of rice will 
be undertaken by the respective Governments, 
mternational action is called for on problems 
such as improvement and standardization of 
statistical and economic services, the use of 
better methods of cultivation, control of pests 
and diseases, maximization of supplies through 
various measures of milling economy, preven- 
tion of waste in transit and storage and the re- 
habilitation of transport iri all the South-East 
Asian rice producing countries. 

THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 

Since November 20, the representatives of 
59 nations meeting in Havana, have been dis- 
cussing the Charter of the proposed International 
Trade Organisation. Their progress has been 
very slow.^ 

One of the major achievements has been the 
unprecedented recognition of domestic factors 
in World Commerce. Though many contro- 
versial points remain to be .solved, the I.T.O. 
has performed much constructive work in the 
field of international economic co-operation. 
Salient among the achievements has been the 
recognition by the world of the close relationship 
between domestic economic control policies and 
international trade policies, and between local 
labour standards and world commercial com- 
petitioii. 

♦ The Con ference has since concluded. 
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The draft charter at the very beginning 
demands, that the member states should secure, 
full employment and a steadily growing volume 
of real income and effective demand at home. 
They should also reduce tariffs and remove dis- 
criminatory treatment in International Com- 
merce. For the benefit of the backward econo- 
mic regions like India, China and Brazil, the 
member states should encourage the flow of 
capital for productive investment and help in 
the development of industries. Thus, we see 
that the nations of the world have realised at 
long last, that without full employment at home. 
International Trade would suffer greatly. Thus, 
it follows, the greater the volume of employment 
in a country, the bigger the volume of its inter- 
national trade. 

Some of the difficulties which have arisen at 
Havana were due to the fact that the 86 nations 
at Havana which had not been among the 28^ 
which laboured at Geneva, were inclined to 
suspicion with regard to a code of commercial 
behaviour in the drafting of which they had 
played no part. 

This led to the resistance movement led by 
Argentina. This resistance of un-represented 
became the resistance of under-developed count- 
ries which will brook no interference from any 
international body in the means they choose to 
foster their industrialisation. This was the 
cause of the flare up of inflammatory speeches in 
the beginning. These have cooled down. But 
the difference still persists. On the issue of 
voting power, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion. The British delegation has supported 
the principle of weighing the voting according 
to the economic importance of each member. 
But an overwhelming majority is against it and 
wants equal voting rights for all. 

Another controversial point is that of grant 
of export subsidies, which the United States 
strongly favours. The problem of relation with 
non-members is another bone of contention. 
Another puzzling point is how should countries 
like Switzerland, which have no balance of pay- 
ment difficulties, he treated. 


The problem of customs union also would 
undergo some changes. The I.T.O. would 
soon be launched. Tlie charter is a compre- 
hensive one in spite of many drawbacks. It can 
be improved to a great extent. 

Next, while securing full employment to help 
international trade, the members are asked not 
to do anything which would create balance x>f 
payment difficulties to other countries. In 
order to avoid this, they should employ only 
purely internal measures, i.e., they should abandon 
the age-old policy of “ Beggar-my- neighbour.” 
The Charter is silent as to what is to be done 
should such a situation arise. 

The latent power of backward countries is 
recognised and the members are asked to render 
help to them in various ways, including foreign 
investment. But foreign investment is a har- 
binger of political domination and it would do 
well if loans take its place. 

As to the question of the advisability or other- 
wise of the adoption of the policy of protection 
by backward countries, the I.T.O. is undecided. 
In this case, limited protectionist policy is 
advisable. On the subject of quantitative trade 
control to help backward countries, economies 
the charter is curiously silent. 

Another important feature of the chartei* is 
its aim to secure free, unfettered, expanding trade 
amongst the members, and reduce tariff barriers. 
Strangely enough, the charter permits quantita- 
tive controls to safeguard the financial position 
of a member and denies them for the development 
of backward countries. 

Even subsidies can be granted but only after 
consulting other members of the I.T.O. Subsi- 
dies which encourage dumping are forbidden. 
Certain provisions regarding state trading have 
been included to enable socialist countries to 
join the I.T.O. But the absence of Russia, a 
fuU-fledged socialist country deprives these pro- 
visions of their significance. 

International bickerings can be stopped by 
the member states levying anti-dumping or 
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countervailing .duties. The charter aims to 
regulate trusts, cartels, combines, etc;, which are 
the camp-followers of capitalism and which rest- 
rain free trade. The charter also recognises the 
control over production, consumption and ex- 
change of primary commodities, because the 
instability in their production is the course of 
trade cycles. 

The Charter then goes on to make certain 
proposals regarding the constitution of the I.T.O. 
But over this issue there is a difference of opinion. 

Meanwhile, plans went ahead for the 
establishment of an interim commission for 
the I.T.O. , to function after the present conference 
adjourns. Conference Secretary told a working 
group of proposals for a prompt meeting after 
approval of the I.T.O. charter, for the election of 
an executive committee, formulation of a budget 
and the scheduling of later meetings until the 
formal I.T.O. is established. 

Thus, we see that the charter is a comprehensive 
one. Its membership may show some gaps, 
but gaps are becoming common in this world. 
The charter as it will emerge from Havana, will 
be concerned with exceptions as much as, with 
positive basic principles. At least, the charter 
will ensure that, whatever shifts and devices of 
bilateralism and discrimination the nations of 
the world will be driven to, the ideals of a saner 
system of multilateral and non-discriminatory 
trade will be kept before their eyes. That should 
prevent the habits formed in those abnormal 
times from becoming incurable — The Economist, 

INTERNATIONAL MARITIME CON- 
FERENCE 

Mr. M. A. Master, President of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
and General Manager of the Scindias, was a 
Government Delegate to the International Mari- 
time Conference. The main object of the Con- 
ference is to consider the establishment of an 
inter-governmental maritime organisation. It 
then be a specialised agency in the field of 
fldiipping which will be afl&hated to the U.N.O. 
VVhether the aims and objects of the Conference 


should be confined to technical matters or 
whether they should be extended to include 
questions on commercial policy will be an impor: 
tant and vital issue before the Conference, as, 
it is understood, there is a strong divergence of 
views on this subject amongst different maritime 
countries of the world. 

Questioned by the “United Press of India” 
as to what his Company was doing to meet the 
requirements of Government for building at 
least 50,000 tons of gross shipping per year in 
India as recently announced, in the Dominion 
Parliament in India, Mr. Master remarked that 
they were budding two ships of 8,000 tons m 
the Scindia yard at Vizagapatam and negotiating 
with Government for laying out further six ships, 
so that they could build about 10 to 12 ships 
per year which would exceed 50,000 tons gross. 

Mr. Master further observed that there was 
every possibility of the Government of India 
helping the Scindias to complete the outlaying 
of all ships and later establishing necessary 
workshops for the construction of engines and 
boilers. 

In reply to a question as to whether his Com- 
pany would carry passengers on India-United 
Kingdom run or not, Mr. Master stated that he 
expected the delivery of his two passenger- cum* 
cargo ships by the middle of this year. He 
further hoped that the India-United Kingdom 
would carry cargo as well as passengers on this 
route. 

That co-operation and good-will among the 
different nations of the world for promoting 
trade and commerce is still a far-off possibility, 
has once again become evident from the happen- 
ings in the recent Maritime Conference at Geneva, 
As in the case of the abortive attempt made 
some time ago regarding international aviation 
rights, the first big Maritime Conference called 
by the United Nations w'as divided sharply at its 
opening itself when the four Scandinavian 
countries, Norway, Denmark, Sweden and Fin- 
land, supported by Australia, objected to the 
formation of an inter-Govemmental maritime 
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organisation to en(i discriminatory shipping 
practices. 

• India, which was one of the countries which 
supported the establishment of the new organisa- 
tion, was ^pre sente (i by Sir A. Ham as warn i 
Mudaliar, whose experience of international con- 
ferences needs no reiteration. Sir Ramaswami, 
in so far as we know, him is by no means, an 
internationalist. Yet, he lias found it necessary 
to condemn, according ri) Reuter, the cHortf; 
of oountnes with centuries-oid shipping inte- 
rests, to prevent the abolition of restrictive 
practices. 

Discriminatory and restrictive shipping prac- 
tices in dealings between two nations is bad 
enough. Rut when such are practised })> 
powerful nations agaiitst comparatively weaker 
ones, it becomes most reprehensible, and every 
one who amis at friendliness and mutual under- 
standing between the dilTerent nations of the 
world will readily condemn it. “ One world” 
can be achieved only by allowing every nation- 
small and big— H legitimate share in the world’s 
trade, so that eipial opportunities may be pro- 
vided for their development and growth. Un- 
fortunately, the action of the four Scandinavian 
countries mentioned above hardly holds out to 
the under-developed countries any hopes of 
being justly treated by their bigger and more 
advanced neighbours. 

SEA SAFETY CONFERENCE. 

India to be represented 

It is understood that both India and Pakistan 
are to be represented among the 82 nations 
attending the International Conference on Safety 
of Life at Sea and in the Air, opening in London 
on April 16, to which the Secretary General of 
UNO will also send observers. 

The conference has been convened to revise 
and bring up-to-date the Safety of Life at Sea 
Convention of 1920 to which 18 countries affix- 
ed their signatures. 

In view of the great advances made in shipping 
and aerial matters since then and specially 
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during the recent war; there has been a wide- 
spread desire expressed by many countries for 
another ' conference. 

The conference will consider international re- 
gulations for the safety of ships, passengers and 
crews and flic provision eff' life-boats, installation 
of radar and other nav'igational aids. 'A preli- 
minary eonferen<*e of experts has already been 
held and has fabled tentative reeommendatioii.s 
for tJie consideration of the conference. 

WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

Forma 1TON Announced 

The World Health Organisation (;ame into 
formal existence wlien Dr. Andrija Stampar 
Y^ugoslav Chainnun, aimouiiced at its final meet- 
ing as an interim body that the Organization’s 
Charter had bc<'n ratified by 29 United Nation 
countries —three more than the requisite; num- 
ber. 

The hrst World Ilealtii Assembly is to open on 
June 24 at Geneva. 

During its fortnight session the Interipi Com- 
mission voted a 6,000,000 dollars budget for 
1949 providing for : (1) Fellowsliips, teaching 
eipiipment and medical supphes to meet post- 
war health problems, (2) World.wide campaigns 
against malaria, tuberculo.sjs and venereal disea- 
ses and (8) A top priority programme for mother 
and child welfare. 

WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 

15,000,000 TO BE VACCINATED 

Fifteen million ^ople will be vaccinated in 
the next 18 months m the biggest mass im- 
munisation ever undertaken, the World Health 
Organisation has announced. 

Two hundred expert medical teams will use 
the vaccine called B.C.(L, with which great 
success has been achieved in the Soviet 
Union, according to a report of the Soviet dde- 
gate at the meeting of the World Health Orga« 
nisati(Mi’s luteriiil Commission. The Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund haa. 
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located 10 per cent, of its funds to the B.C.G. 
war on tuberculosis . It will also feed children 
in 12 European countries and China. 

WORLD RE-EDUCATION 

U.N.E.ts.C.O.’s Programmes 

The educational programmes for 1948 adopted 
at the Second General Conference of IJ.N.E.S. 
C.O., which recently ended, show that the size of 
the task of world re-edueation as a preliminary 
to world peace has not been minimised. 

U.N.K.S.C.O. IS to try to carry out the deci- 
sions reached by delegates from nearly forty 
countries. These include a World Association 
of Universities, aii International Charter for 
Youth, an International Teachers’ Charter, and 
study seminars similar to that held at Severs 
this year. In addition, it will sentl educational 
missions to member States, continue its fuiula- 
mental education programmes in Haiti. China, 
and British East Africa, stimulate technical 
instruction in schools, and start a campaign 
among the children in all parts of the world to 
make the nature and the objects of the United 
Nations understood. 

Stuoy Seminars 

Four study seminars will be organised during 
1948. One will be sponsored jointly by 
U.N.E.S.C.O. and the United Nations and will 
be heW near Lake Success, on the general topic 
of teaching about the United Nations, parti- 
cularly in elementary and secondary school^. 
A second seminar will discuss the education 
of teachers, and a third the education of children. 
U.N.E.S.C.O. will also sponsor a conference of 
teachers with a view to increasing collaboration. 
University leaders from all parts of the world 
will meet witli the object of fonning a World 
Association of Universities. 

U.N.E.S.C.O.’s four pilot projects in funda- 
mental education were scheduled by the con- 
ference for Haiti, China, East Afnca, and a 
fourth which will be either in India or Xatin 


America. The conference gave a fillip to the 
Haitian project by voting to underwrite 20 
per cent, of the cost. Delegates of the United 
Kingdom said that a project already under way 
in Nyasaland will be duplicated in Tanganyika. 
These pilot projects are in the nature of field 
experiments in techniques and materials for 
bringing basic education in health, literacy and 
citizenship to under- privileged peoples. At the 
same time, U.N.K.S.C'.O. will help m developing 
several hundred bush scho'>ls in Latin America 
and mass education projects in Latin America 
and t'hina. 

E.^rENmTbRK lO UK OOUllEKl) 

U.N.E.S.C.O. will spend on mass communica- 
tion during 1948 more than twice as much as 
has been s)>ent this year. To a preliminary 
budget of 358,000 for the mass communica- 
tion section will ht‘ added $. 500,000 for an 
International Ideas Bureau which Mr. J. B, Pries- 
tley, one of its chief proponents, sees as “ a 
fountain head for ten million dollars worth of 
materials, in film, press and ridio, to promote 
international uiiderstaiiding.” 

The ambitious programme will be realised 
through the Press, radio and films, and presum- 
ably will have the support of the world theatre 
group which was formed in Pans, last year. The 
organisation has deferred for the time being 
plans for a world wide radio network based on 
U.N.E.S.C.O. headipiarters. The reasons are 
partly economic and partly because it hoped 
that the United Nations will establish such a 
network in the near future. Delegates mean- 
while have been not a little excited by a pro- 
posal that a world radio university be created to 
make the best brains of every country available 
to all jieoples by linking established radio facili- 
ties. 

As for films, U.N.E.S.C.O. will produce docu- 
mentary series about national talents, customs 
and development, and full-length features based 
on ideas emanating from the International 
Bureau, 
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PLANNED ECONOMY 

Trend Reflected in U.N. study 

A definite trend towards planned economy in 
under-developed nations was shown in a re- 
port to the Economic and Social Council by the 
U.N. Secretariat on a study of more than 80 
such countries. 

The study covered widely separated areas of 
the world. The report titled Economic Deve- 
lopment in Selected Countries,” was the first of 
a series being prepared by the United Nations 
to serve as reference works in U.N. deliberations. 

Much space was devoted to plans for the 
development of India, including Pakistan, with 
special note made of the difficulties of industrializ- 
ation in over-populated areas with a large extent 
of illiteracy. 

Other countries, whose official plans for 
development and elevation of living standards 
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were discussed, included Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru and Venezuela 
in Latin America ; Egypt and others in the 
Middle East ; Liberia, Anglo-Egyptian, Sudan 
and many other British and French territories 
in Africa; and Yugoslavia and Poland in Europe. 

WORLD-WIDE CHILDREN’S MEETING 

A gathering of children of many nationalities 
which was originally scheduled for February 14, 
was held instead on February 28, according 
to Chester Bowles, chairman of the international 
advisory committee of the U.N. Appeal for 
Children. The meeting of the children will be 
part of an appeal to all workers to give their 
salaries for February 29, to U.N.A.C. 

Bowles, former U.S. Government official, said 
national committees for the Appeal had been 
set up in 14 nations. 
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THE HYDERABAD CURRENCY (AMEND- 
MENT) ORDINANCE 
The Hyderabad State Bank has issued the 
following Memorandum : 

In connection with the above Ordinance 
recently promulgated by Government, the fol- 
lowing arrangements have been brought into 
force with effect from the ‘28th February 
1948, and are subject to the free availability 
of funds in Indian Government Currency frotn 
the Bank’s accounts with the Imperial Bank of 
India. 

(1) There will be no restrction on the cv- 
drawal of funds in cash from accounts main- 
tained with Banks in Indian Government 
Currency.’ 

(2) There will be no restriction on the ex- 
change of O.S. Currency into Indian Govern- 
ment Currency at the day-to-day selling rate 
when such amounts are paid into the credit of 
accounts in Indian Government Currency. 

(8) Bills in Indian Currency received for 
collection or realisation will be retired only 
in O.S. Currency if cash is tendered ; they may 
be retired in Indian Currency if payments are 
made by cheque or transfer. 

(4) Bills in Indian Currency will be dis- 
counted or purchased only in O.S. Currency^ 
if payment is required in cash. Payment in 
Indian Currency may be permitted if the 
proceds are credited to current aceounts 
with Banks. 

(5) Drafts drawn in Indian Currency and 
made payable within H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions, will be paid in O.S. Currency only 
if cash is required ; but the amount may be 
credited to current accounts in Indian Cur- 
rency. 

(6) Exchange of O.S. Currency into Indian 
Currency will generally be restricted to small 
.amounts, say, Rs. 500 for non-constituents ; 
but on their offering a satisfactory explana- 


tion of their requirements in excess of the above, 
they may be allowed to convert O.S, into 
Indian Currency up to a reasonable limit. 

(7) For the convenience of Banks, conver- 
sion of O.S. Currency into Indian Currency 
through the Hyderabad State Bank, will also 
be effected by cheques drawn on the Imperial 
Bank of India, Hyderabad-Dn. 

TRAVELLERS CAN USE INDIAN 
CURRENCY 

Nizam’s (iovERNMKNT Amend Currency 
Ordinance 

J press note us\ied by Information Bureau^ 
Hyderabad- Deccan, dated 2Hth March, 1948 
inf arms, -- 

The Nizam’s Government have promulgated 
an Onli nance to amend the Ordinance which 
was issued in December last penalizing the use 
of any currency other than the State Currency 
for cash transactions within the State. The 
Ordinance now issued legalizes the use of Indian 
(^irrency by travellers or visitors from outside 
the State for their bona fide requirements. 

BULLION PRICES 

Replying to a question in the Constituent 
Assembly (Legislative) the Finance. Minister 
said, that the question of controlling forward 
transactions in bullion was engaging the atten- 
tion of the Government of India. The question 
of controlling arises from the need for keeping 
speculation in bullion under check in this country. 
A fre‘ market in bullion exists only in a few 
countries, the prominent one being India. Cur- 
rent prices are not in proportion to the official 
parity prices. For example, the free market 
•-ppt prices on the Bombay Bullion Exchange 
a^ on February 5 were as follows : — • 

Go/d.— Rs. 106-4-0 per tola, that is 

Rs. 282-5-4 per ounce. 

Silver.—R^. 164-12-0 per 100 tolas, that is 
Rs. 4-6-8 per* ounce. 
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Compared to these current piiees in India, 
the U.S. Treasury price of gold is Rs. 114-18-4. 
The corresponding prices for silver arc Rs. 2-7-9 
and Rs. 2-8-0 per ounce respectively. Although, 
there is thus a great divergence between the 
official prices and the market prices, the prices, 
in this country are controlled by many influ- 
ences, the prominent among them being the 
proverbial investment demand and other insti- 
tutional factors arising from other than monetary 
and industrial demand. In foreign countries 
practically the only factors impinging on bullion 
prices are the offtcial consideration and the 
industrial demand. The difficulty in bringing 
down the prices of bullion in India is that while 
transactions in bullion in other countries are 
officially approved and done at the official 
prices, in this country much of the transactions 
are indulged in by private individuals. 

INDO-PAKIOTAN CURRENCY 
AGREEMENT 

The tripartite talks between the representatives 
of the Government of India and Pakistan and 
of the Reserve Rank of India on tlie currency 
^ind exchange problems concerning the two 
Dominions whiidi commenced in Rombay on 
March 10 had been concluded. 

The decisions arrived at are embodied in an 
order issued under the joint signatures of the 
Governors-General of India and Pakistan. 

According to this order the Reserve Rank 
will manage the currency of Pakistan and carry 
on the business of banking in that Dominion 
until June 30, 1948, and not until September 
30, 1948, as contemplated under the original 
arrangements. But contrary to the provisions 
made in the original Pakistan monetary system 
and Reserve Bank Order of 1947, the Pakistan 
Government will not now assume responsibility 
in respect of its Exchange operations and the 
management of public debt from April 1, 1948, 
and until June 80, 1948, the Reserve Bank will 
continue to function in Pakistan in all respects 
as at present, i.e.y as the currency authority, as 
banker to Government and as agent for the 
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management of public debt and for the exercise 
of exchange control. 

Until June 80, at least, there ^1 be ncr ex- 
change control as between India and Pakistan 
nor will any restrictions be placed on the transfer 
of funds or securities from one Dominion to the 
other, whether such transfers are on capital ac- 
count or current account. 

A provision has also been made in the order 
regarding the withdrawal of India notes from 
Pakistan, the manner m which the assets of 
the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank will 
be shared between the two Dominions on the 
tcnninatifin of the monetary arrangements and 
other consequential matters. 

STERLING ASSETS 

India to get £. 18 million 
Agreement with U.K. extended 

A communique from the Ministry of Finance 
announcing the Sterling Balances agreement heU 
xveen India and the United Kingdom said : 

The financial discussions between the Indian 
and the United Kingdom delegations relating 
to India’s Sterling Balances have concluded 
and the financial agreement of August 14, 1947, 
has been extended to June 10, 1948. As a 
result of this extension, the balance of the No. 1 
Account, including the working balance of 
£. 80 million, will be carried forward. Out of this 
a certain sum, to be determined in accordance 
with the agreement between India and Pakistan 
relating to the division of the assets of the Re- 
serve Bank, is transferable to Pakistan. An 
additional transfer of £. 18 million for India 
is being made immediately from the No. 2 Ac- 
count to the No. 1 Account. 

In view of the world-wide dollar shortage and 
the strain to which the central reserves of the 
sterling area *are being subjected, the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to restrict their net 
drawings on the central reserves for hard cur- 
rencies to a total of £. 10 million in the current 
half-year. India will, of course, have available 
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at her disposal her own earnings of hard currencies 
in addition to the £. 10 million., India will 
seek permission to draw from the International 
Monetary Fund any additional amounts needed 
to cover her deficit in United States dollars. 

STANDARDISING ARAB CURRENCY 

The newspaper “ A1 Balagh ” reported that a 
proposal to standardise the Arab States* currency 
on the basis of an ** Arab pound ’’was discussed 
by the Arab League. 

At a Press interview, the Syrian Premiei^, 
Gamil Mardam Bey, called for the standardisation 
of Arab currencies. 

NO STERILIZATION OF GOLD 

U.S. Treasury Chief’s Dental 

U.S. Treasury Secretary, John W. Snyder 
denied, in reply to a (piery at a news conference* 
that the United States has any plans for “steri- 
lization the purchase and freezing - of 
He said such action would not be a simple 
manner of relieving inllation and that the Gov- 
ernment would have to pay for gold in order to 
sterilize it. The cpiestion was asked ni c(uinec- 
tion with Press reports of a licavy influx of gold 
into this country from abroacl. 

Snyder reafiirmed the desirability of applying 
all possible available surplus funds to the retire- 
ment of the national debt, but insisted that this 
must be done in such a manner as to avoid 
disturbing the country’s financial equilibrium. 
He declined to forecast how mueli will be aj)- 
plied to debt retirement during the rest of the 
current fiscal year, emphasizing that methods arc 
more important than the amount. 

The Treasury Sderetarj^ said one of the Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation measures will be the new 
Savings Bond campaign. 

U.S. HAS NO SURPLUS CAPITAL TO 
INVEST ABROAD 

The Havana trade conference discussions have 
shotpn a widespread misconception of the amount 
of U.S. private capital available for invest- 


ment abroad. Some appear to believe that 
the United States is groaning under the burden 
of idle investment funds which it wishes to 
export. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. As against estimated domestic demands 
for about 47 billion dollars of private capital, 
only 27 billion dollars is or will be available. 

Thus, even though the United States is the 
largest single source of private investment funds 
in the world today, it has such large require- 
ments for pri\^atc capital within its own borders, 
such as for reconstruction of rail roads and 
development of now industries, that private 
capital is under no compulsion whatever to 
invest abroad. 

A further clarification of the U.S. position 
on jirivate investments abroad was made 
at the U.N. Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, by Clair Wilcox, acting chairman of the 
U.S. delegation. 

He explained that the U.S. Government did 
not force the investment of funds of private 
individuals into foreign lending. Private foreign 
investment is voluntary, he added, and will 
obviously he made onlv where there is a prospect 
oi‘ profit and safety. The assurance of safety, 
he continued, is needed to start the flow of 
pnvate U.S. capital abroad. 

Tlie United States concedes, Mr. Wilcox said, 
that any country can completely exclude foreign 
eapitiil. No American investor wants to send 
his money where it is not wanted, he added, 
because that would be foolhardy. All that the 
U.S. wants, he said, is that when foreign capital 
IS admitted, it should receive fair treatment. 

The position, he maintained, is just as much in 
the interest of the countries where prjvate capital 
investments are made, as it is in the interest of 
investors. For, he pointed out that if there is 
to be rapid stimulation of economic develop- 
ment in many countries, funds from abroad 
must be had to augment local funds. 

Shortage of Private Capital in U.S. 

There appears to be some question, however, 
as to the availability of U.S. private capital for 
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investment abroad at this time. Newsweek 
magazine and many other publications have 
printed articles recently expressing the growing 
concern over an apparent shortage of private 
capital in the United States. 

“ For months,” reported Newsweek magazine 
” economists had warned of a smouldering 
shortage of cash for industry’s needs. As 
financial executives checked notes with one 
another, they found a brightly burning fire. 
Dozens of companies had been forced to postpone 
improvement or expansion programmes for 
lack of funds. 

“ And the situation was getting worse. The 
growing, shortage of savings and private capital 
had suddenly become the number one threat to 
the continuance of the post-war boom. 

** Bankers studying industry’s needs during 
the next few years had been staggered by the 
demand for funds. President Truman’s esti- 
mate that industry should spend 50 billion dollars 
for plant expansions and improvements in the 
next few years was, if anything, conser^tive. 

“ The consumer market had widened and ex- 
panded with increasing incomes. Machinery 
and manufacturing processes had been out- 
moded by research and development. Fast- 
rising wages had placed a premium on new 
labour-saving machinery. The age of atomic 
power — which could be expected to sweep much 
of industry’s equipment into the association 
can require great new investments of capital — 
was working around the corner. ‘ It seems 
likely,’ said Harvard University economist 
Sumner H. Slichter, ‘ that the industrial revolu- 
tion is still in its infancy.’ Industrial execu- 
tives, cramped with growing pains, were inclined 
to agree. * 

” But where was the money coming from? 

“ Mast economists felt it would be difficult 
perhaps impossible, for industry to find funds 
to continue its present rate of spending. It 
was putting out between 20 and 25 billion 
dollars a year for new machinery, and industrial 
and business construction. Corporations were 
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retaining more than half of their record earnings. 
But these profits, plus depreciation reserves, 
could not cover all of the projected expenditure. 
Some eight to ten billion dollars would have 
to come from outside sources. 

” By contrast, savings by individuals in the 
first nine months of 1947 had dwindled to 5.5 
billion dollars. And most of these savings 
were in the form of insurance and bank deposits. 
Venture capital that is to say, capital willing 
to take the risks of investing in common stocks — 
had virtually disappeared.” 

I.M.F. SALE OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

Details regarding tlie sales of exchange from 
the time the International Monetary Fund 
began its operation in March 1947 up to the 
end of January 1948, were disclosed recently. 
Total sales of exchange in the ten months under 
reference amounted to the equivalent of $. 487 . 7 
million of which all but $. 6 million were in 
U.S. dollars. The balance of $. 6 million is in 
respect of the sale of £. 1.5 million of sterling 
to the Netherlands early last year. The sales 


of dollars are as follows : 

$. 

To Great Britain 

.. 240,000,000 

To France 

.. 125,000,000 

To Netherlands 

. . 46,000,000 

To Mexico 

. . 22,500,000 

To Belgium . . 

. . 22,000,000 

To Chile 

8,800,000 

To Turkey . . 

5,000,000 

To Denmark 

8,400,000 

Total 

.. 472,700,000 


It would appear, that Great Britain has not 
drawn anything further from I.M.F. since the 
end of 1947. Allowing for the sale of £. 1.5 
million to the Netherlands, Britain is still in a 
position to purchase dollars in the twelve 
months to October, 1948 to the extent of $.71 
million plus the sterling sold to other members. 
The annual quota is $. 881 million. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund had on November 
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28, 1947, $. 1,626 million in U.S. dollars in addi- 
tion to $. 1,856 million in gold. 

There is, therefore, no fear of dollar scarcity 
in deserving cases. As it is reported that under 
the new Sterling Balances Agreement India 
will not be able to get her dollar needs in full, 
it could be confidently expected that our badly 
needed dollar requirements could be easily 
obtained from the I.M.F. once the application 
is made. 

FOUR OUT OF FIVE AMERICAN 
FAMILIES PROTECTED BY LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Four out of five American families possess 
the protection of life insurance, which averages 
now about 4,700 dollars of every insured 
family. By the end of 1947, total holdings 
of life insurance by Americans amounted to 


191,000 million dollars. More than 21,700 mil- 
lion dollars of this was added in 1947. The 
number of life insurance policy-holders in the 
United States now totals 75,000,000, with an 
average of 2,500 dollars worth per policy-holder. 
They are in excess of 180,000,000 separate 
life insurance policies now in force. 

Payments to policy-holders and beneficiaries 
increased during 1947 to nearly 8,000 million 
dollars for the year, with payments to living 
policy-holders showing the greatest increase. 
Many of the latter payments were to people 
who were retiring from active work to live on 
annuities, which are agreed amiunts paid to 
policy-holders at stated intervals by life insur- 
ance companies in return for premiiims paid to 
the companies in earlier years. 
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POOR EDUCATION AND LOW STAND- 
ARD OF INSTRUCTION IN HYDERABAD 
JAGIRS 

Education Department’s Proposal to Gov- 
ernment 

Proposals to take over charge of education 
in non-Diwani areas inclusive of Jagirs under 
Court of Wards, as has been done in the case of 
Judiciary, Police and Excise Department, in 
order to raise the standard of education there, 
have been submitted to Government by the 
Education Department. 

The Education Department in a note submit- 
ted to Government in this connection, says that 
these areas are an obstacle to general progress 
of education in the Dominions. 

Continuing the Note says, “ At present, ex- 
cluding Sarf-i-Khas Mubarak, there arc 82 towns 
each with a population of 5,000 or more in Jagir 
areas of which 8 arc provided with High Schools 
and 15 with Middle Schools. Fourteen towns 
have absolutely no facilities for Secondary Edu- 
cation, though in some of them population 
exceeds ten thousand. Out of 9437 villages in 
Jagirs, only 158 have primary sehools. Even 
these schools have scant accommodation, in- 
adequate staff, hopelessly low salaries and edu- 
cation equipment far short of the reciuirement. 
Tliis has resulted in poor education and low 
standard of instruction.” 

Concluding the Note .says, ” It is suggested 
therefore that the Jagirs should be given an 
indication of what is expected of them in the 
post-war period and should be called to a Con- 
ference, where the matter should be amicably 
settled. The Jagirdars will have to be made to 
understand clearly thoir duties towards the Jagir 
ryots and the impossibility of H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government finding adecpiate money to meet 
the increasing expcruliturc without very sub- 
stantial contribution from the Jagirdar Class 
whose traditional loyalty to H.E.H, the Nizam 
has been proverbial.” 

a* 
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Is our Food 
in Danger? 

IS UNEMPLOYMENT ROUND THE CORNER?* 
HOW CAN WE TURN COAL INTOFOOD7* 

CAN WE KEEP UP THE CLOTHING RATION?* 
HOW MUCH IS LEFT IN THE KITtY?* 

WHERE WHX BRITAIN BE A YEAR FROM NOW?^ 

Att quwtion* everybody *hould be asking, for they will be 
answered one way or the other this year Our uttnost efToits, 
self-discipIine, and determination will be needed to produce 
enough of everything the nation needs. It will cost about £800 
million to buy what we need to keep us fed and in work in the first 
half of 1948 alone. Over £250 million of this will have to be 
paid m dollars and gold, but the extra dollars and gold we earn by 
our exporu won’t pay for more than one-third of these needs— we 
shall earn only two months supplies from the dollar countries m 
these tax months. Can we meet the balance out of capital? Here 
IS the answer— 


WE’RE EATING UP OUR SAVINGS 


GOINGI GOING! GONEI 

At Itw end of 1946 By the end of 1947 Where we thall be by 

we (till had Cl,600 we'd used up £1.000 die end of this year if we 

mJJlioa of gold end miUiMi of ibem. m on buying and sell- 

ing at the present rate 
without Marshall Aid 

la the klt» that we can't lo on importing at the present rate 
mcricaii aid. If we ccoDomlie by cutting Imp^ w« shall go 
will doet for warn of raw materials aad inaiqr will be out of 
What are we to do? 



The answer is 


MORE AND MORE PRODUCTION 

^ Every man and woman should read 

THE SHORT ECONOMIC SURVEY reiCB 3 ®* 

It givn f\ill answen to all the above quesuona It tells 
plaint what the oaooo U up against tn 1948 , what plaht 
we've made, what Production Targets we must reach to win 
through, and what our long term prospects are. It n titn. 
ply written, illustrated with plain diagrama. On sale 
evetywhen now 

Managlat DIrectari: Send to H.M. Stationery Office, Yoit 
House, Kingsway, London, WC2, for bulk tuppliei for 
tale or free disuibutioD to staff 

• The Wiltt “ Beonomh 5ir««y tot 1948“ Uitow on tak, price 11-^ 
IsSUtd by Uta Mitlat/s CotenWmt mmmmmmmmm 



AIDED SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Government Decision on New Grades of Pay 
A Government Notification says : — 
Government in the Education Department 
have decided that the salaries of teachers in 
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aided schools shall be enhanced and that they 
will be entitled to dearness and house-rent allow- 
ances for two years with effect from Khurdad 
1, 1856 F. (April 1, 1947) at rates sanctioned for 
teachers in the employment of Government and 
other Government servants. The rules now 
sanctioned in this behalf will be reviewed at the 
end of the two years, but the dearness and house- 
rent allowances will continue to be paid to tea- 
chers in aided schools as long as they are paid to 
Government servants. 

As in the case of teachers in Government 
Schools, the salary-grades of teachers m aided 
schools shall be fixed with regard to their acade- 
mic qualifications, subject to the proviso that 
in no case will these grades be in excess of those 
sanctioned for teachers in the employ of Govern- 
ment or less than two-thirds of the scale sanc- 
tioned for teachers in the emjiloy of Government. 

Two- thirds of the total expenditure resulting 
from the increase, under the rules now sanctioned, 
of the salaries and dearness and house-rent 
allowances of teachers and establishment wdl 
be provided by Government as grants-in-aid, 
while the remaining one-third expenditure shall 
be provided by the managing committees of 
aided schools from tuition fees and subscriptions, 
etc. If the income from fees is insufficient and 
necessary subscriptions and donations are not 
forthcoming, then the managing committees of 
aided schools will be at liberty to levy a charge 
on the students along with their tuition fees, 
but in no case shall there be any alteration in 
the sanctioned scale of fees without the permis- 
sion of the Director of Public Instruction. 

The following shall be minimum scale of fees 
in aided schools : — 

(а) Nursery Class to Class III — Re. 1 per 
mensem ; 

(б) Class IV Rs. 2 per mensem; (c) Class 
V to Class VII Rs. 3 per mensem ; (d) Class 
VIII to Class X Rs. 4 per mensem. 

The decision not to realise any tuition fees 
in the Primary and Middle Schools under the 
Department of Public Instruction shall not apply 


to aided schools. If any aided school decides 
not to charge any fees or to realise only half the 
fees, the financial liabilities resulting from such 
a decision will be met from the income of the 
school other than the granted aid provided for 
it by Government. If after a grant has been 
given under the rules now sanctioned it is found 
that the grants-in-aid and the income of the 
school from other sources, taken together are in 
excess of the expenditure of the school, the 
income in excess of expenditure shall be treated 
as a reserve fund for the school and shall be, 
with the permission of the Director of Public 
Instruction spent for the purposes of the ex- 
tension of the activities of the school, 

A Provident Fund shall be started for the 
benefit of permanent employees in aided schools 
and it will be compulsory for every permanent 
teacher in aided school to join the said fund. 
Each such teacher shall contribute to this fund 
one anna per rupee of Iiis salary per mensem and 
for each anna thus contributed, Government 
and the managing committee of the school shall 
contribute half anna c-ach per mensem. Rules 
in this behalf are under (preparation. 

In addition to the Head Master of the school 
there shall be at least one teacher on the mana- 
ging committee of each aided school as a repre- 
sentative of teachers. Teachers dismissed from 
aided schools shall have the right of appeal, 
according to their grades, to officers in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

No Poi.iTiCAL Meetings in Aided Schools 

No political meetings shall be held within the 
precincts of aided schools. 

Officers of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, not below the rank of Divisional Inspector 
of Schools, shall have the right to attend any 
meeting of the managing committee of any 
aided Secondary School. 

The accounts of aided schools which are given 
grants-in-aid under the rules now sanctioned, 
shall be audited by Chartered Accountants and 
their audited report shall be submitted through 
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the Director of Public Instruction to the Con- 
troller-General of Audit and Accounts. The 
sanctioned grants-in-aid shall not be issued till 
such an audit report has been received. Simi- 
larly, after grants-in-aid under the rules now 
sanctioned have been given, aided schools will 
have to conform to the standard of government, 
and unnecessary expenditure will be retrenched. 

Schools which fulfil the above conditions will 
be eligible to the grants-in-aid rules now sanc- 
tioned, but schools which do not avail them- 
selves of these rules can continue to^ receive 
grants-in-aid under the old rules. 

Under the rules now sanctioned, grants-in- 
aid for each school shall be determined and sanc- 
tioned by the Director of Public Instruction. 
The Audit and Accounts 'Department will exer- 
cise general supervision to ensure that all grants- 
in-aid are in conformity with the rules. If 
there is any breach of rules, the case shall be 
reported to Government. 

HYDERABAD FISHERIES DEPARTMENT 

The Administration Report of the Fisheries 
Department for the year 1856 F, says 

During the year under review, the Department 
was placed on a permanent footing, its activities 
were considerably expanded and the work of 
consolidation and survey continued with en- 
couraging results. 

With a view to supplying fish to consumers at 
cheaper rates, the Department arranged the sale 
of fish from the month of Isfandar and altogether 
4,01,228 fts. of fish were supplied to the various 
markets in the Dominion. 100 tanks in Nizam- 
abad, 6.5 in Mcdak and 56 in Atraf-e-Balda were 
leased out to fishermen societies, which agreed 
to supply fish to the Department on fixed rates. 

A new feature of the year was the stocking of 
tanks with “ murrel ” fingerlings in order to 
increase the quantity of fish for the next season. 
The plans for the establishment of fish farms at 
Nizamabad and Himayatsagar were completed, 
and Government’s sanction to start work was 
obtained. A sum of Rs. 20,000 has been sanc- 
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tioned by the Public Works Department for the 
reorganisation of the Aquarium on proper lines. 
A small museum has also been established where 
preserved fish have been displayed with des- 
criptive charts showing their breeding habits, 
food-value and other interesting features. 

INDIA MUST BE SELF-SUFFICIENT IN 
FOOD 

Mr. .Jairamdas Daui.atram on Problems of 
Agriculture 

“ No problem is more important for our 
country than that of food. It ought to be 
given the priority which is its due tt)day. We 
must make India self-sufficient in regard to 
food and that also soon,” stated Mr. Jairamdas 
Daiilatram, Agriculture and Food Minister, 
Government of India, opening a two-day session 
of the Governing Body of the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research in New Delhi on January 
29. 

The full text of the speech is as follows : — 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome you 
all here for this the seventeenth meeting of the 
Governing Body of the Indian Council of Agri- 
cultural Research. It is the first meeting of 
the Governing Body after the attainment of 
Independence and the partition of the country. 
The changes necessitated in the constitution of the 
Council on this account have been ^ approved 
at a Special General Meeting of the Council held 
recently and they have been brought into force 
with immediate effect. I take this opportunity 
of welcoming the representatives of the two 
newly created provinces of West Bengal and 
East Punjab and also the representative of 
Jaipur State which has joined the Council only 
recently. 

Napoleon’s Dictum 

I would first of all like to refer to the most 
important need of the country at the present 
moment, I mean, the necessity of doing all we 
can to improve its food situation. We hardly 
realise the truth that probably no problem is 
more important for our country than that of 
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food. It ought to be given the priority which 
is its due. Napoleon’s dictum that “ the army 
marches qn its belly ” is as true to-day as it was 
a century and a half ago. We must make 
India self-sufficient in regard to food, and that 
also soon. I wish the Centre and the Provinces 
combined materially to increase the sowings of 
May and September 194 - 8 . The task before us 
is of a very emergent character and we require 
the active co-operation of every individual in 
the country in tackling this great problem. 

Friuts and Vegetables 

As you are all aware, for several years now, 
India has failed to produce the food it requires 
and the partition of the country has made the 
position worse. It is incumbent on the Council 
in common with other national organisation}* 
to do its utmost to bridge the gap by undertak- 
ing useful research for both short and long term 
plans and by transferring the practical results of 
such research to the farmer’s field. I am grati- 
fied to find that this problem, has already received 
the attention of the Advisory Board who have 
stressed the necessity of chalking out a pro- 
gramme of urgent research to help the campaign 
of food self-sufficiency. I am glad also that the 
necessity for having suitable legislation on 
certain important aspects of the problem has 
also been carefully considered by that body* 
and I hope the matter will be taken up in right 
earnest by all concerned. 

One particular point I would like to mention 
in this connection is that with the exclusion of 
certain tracts from the Indian Union, the situa- 
tion regarding protective foods such as fruits 
and vegetables and fish has considerably deterio- 
rated. I understand that the I.C.A.R. is calling 
a Conference of Horticulturists some time in 
March next. I have no doifbt that the Con- 
ference will review the present position and 
suggest practical methods for meeting the short- 
age of fruits and vegetables in the Union. An 
urgent review of the position in respect of other 
articles of foodstuffs, e.g., fish, milk, potatoes, 
etc., will also be required. Several other nations 
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do not consume per capita as much cereals as 
we do and yet have better physique and health. 
India’s present shortage in regard to cereals 
could also be easily remedied if the nation alter- 
ed its dietetic habits and consumed other food- 
stuffs. I hope that the Council will conduct a 
proper research into all these matters so as to 
make India self-sufficient in Food. 

Eradication of Pests 

While research must be concentrated on the 
task of evolving better and higher yielding 
varieties of crops, in discovering better cultural 
practices and in placing more efficient tools 
in the hands of the cultiv’ators, while due at- 
tention must be paid to the improvement of 
the animal husbandry resources of the country 
and while, as I have already said, the highest 
priority should be given to the increase of the 
food supply of the country, attention must also 
be given to the eradication of pests and diseases 
of crops and cattle in order that the country 
may be saved from enormous losses of fo d- 
stuffs for which these are responsible. I am 
glad, therefore, to find that a serious attempt is 
going to be made to control the wheat rust and 
other pests which affect crops and animals. 
As regards wheat rust, the Central Government 
have set up a Committee to co-ordinate the work 
of control and Government will finance the carry- 
ing out of this important work. 

Survey and improvement of soils, production 
and use of manures and fertilisers and manurial 
and varietal trials as recommended in the ex- 
tremely valuable report submitted by Dr. Ste- 
wart, have also to be undertaken. I am sure 
that if the experiments recommended in the 
report are conducted not only on individual 
cultivator’s fields but also on all-India basis 
they will yield valuable data regarding the 
optimum yields of crops. 

As you are aware, there is a serious dearth of 
technical personnel in the country at the moment 
and Government has taken upon itself the res- 
ponsibility for sending men abroad for purposes 
of training. I hope that in the near future, we 
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shall have ample technical staff needed for our 
plans of progress. But even then the main 
•problem will remain, viz., to link our existing 
man-power with the vast material resources 
of the country and to develop them according 
to a plan, for in planned scientific development 
only lies the salvation of the country. I am 
glad, therefore, to know that the Council has 
taken up the question of undertaking research 
on the basis of a planned programme from the 
Centre and on a regional basis. In framing 
our plans for agricultural progress we should 
work for a reasonable degree of regional self- 
sufficiency in regard to food. I have every 
hope that the provinces will give in this matter 
their fullest co-operation. 

I think the Council was wise in amending its 
Charter to include developmental research and 
activities, for, in my opinion, development can- 
not be divorced from research but must proceed 
hand in hand together. I shall be very much 
interested to know the results of the Delhi Deve- 
lopment Scheme which the Council intends to 
work out. I understand that the intention is 
to apply all known improved practices in agri- 
culture and animal husbandry, in certain select- 
ed villages near about Delhi, in order to prove to 
the cultivators what can be achieved by tackl- 
ing their problems scientifically. 

Cost of Production 

The economic aspect of the Council’s resear- 
ches should also be kept in view. As one of 
my predecessors has once said, a poor country 
like India can ill-afford “ Ivory Tower ” re- 
search divorced from the realities of life and the 
needs of its cultivators. I welcome, therefore, 
the experiment that you propose to carry out 
regarding putting the “ cow on the plough.” 
Science must be utilised to serve the needs of 
the Country but at the same time the economic 
aspect must not be overlooked. Agriculture 
being the most important industry in the country 
the cost of production must play an important 
part in all the activities of the Council. I was 
interested to know that the Council had been 


carrying out crop-cutting experiments for some 
years now and that these experiments had been 
found to be very useful in estimating the crop 
yields in the provinces. Crop estimation is by 
far the most important aspect in the country’s 
economy and I hope that the Union as a whole 
will adopt the technique in due course. 

I regret to say, however, that one aspect of 
the Council’s activities has not yet received the 
attention it deserves, that is its publicity and 
propaganda side. The Council must function 
effectively as the clearing house of infonnation 
relating to agricultural and animal husbandry 
research and I would, therefore, suggest that its 
informational activities must be put on a satis- 
factory basis as early as possible. 

\ The partition of the country has prejudicially 
affected the financial resources of the Council 
aiid the income expected from the levy of a 
cess on agricultural produce is bound to fall 
in future. If the Council is to function satis- 
factorily it will be necessary for it to be provided 
with more funds than it can expect to get out 
of the cess. I hope that this body will make 
a strong representation to Government so that 
it may agree to make a suitable recurring grant 
to the Council for at least some years to come. 
I understand that the Advisory Board have 
recommended that the Government of India 
should be asked for necessary grants in connec* 
tion with certain important activities, e.g.^ 
(a) carrying out of the agronomic and varietal 
trials recommended in Dr. Stewart’s report, 
(5) utilisation of bone meals, (c) carrying out 
of research on tubers, etc. I think, this is a 
step in the right direction and hope that Govern- 
ment will come forward with liberal grants re- 
quired for these^ and other purposes. It is 
impossible for this organisation to serve the 
people of India unless its financial resources 
are very ample. 

There are two other matters a reference to 
which is, I feel, called for in view of the circum- 
stances existing in the country. 
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Heavy loss to food crops in India is being 
caused by insect pests and plant diseases, 
amounting, roughly to about 500 crores of 
rupees. This damage is caused not only to 
crops when growing in the fields, but also to 
grains after harvest and during storage, in 
fact, till they are processed and consumed. 

Several important authorities such as the 
Indian Famine Commission (1943), the Food 
and Agricultural Organisation of the United 
Nations, have suggested very high priority to 
plant protection work in food production pro- 
gramme and in fact the Council of the F.A.O. 
have expressed the opinion that this single 
factor, if properly attended to, can considerably 
reduce the food deficit of tlie world. 

A good deal of the loss caused by pests and 
diseases can be avoided if control operations 
are taken in time and in a properly organised 
manner. It is, therefore, imperative that pro- 
vinces should establish adequate Plant Protec- 
tion Organisations for carrying out field-scale 
control operations against more serious pests and 
diseases. The most essential pre-reqiusite for 
establishing such organisations is the appoint- 
ment of well qualified Entomologists and My- 
cologists at the provincial headquarters. At 
present, only the three provinces of U.P., Pom- 
bay, and Madras have such experts and these 
provinces are taking steps to establish Plant 
Protection Services for field work. The rest 
of the provinces, many of them are deficit, 
should emulate the example of those provinces. 

Control* operations against some serious pests 
can be undertaken by simple methods, while 
others require power-operated sprayers and 
dusting machines, which are unfortunately not 
so far available in India. Arrangements are 
being made for the import of a small number of 
such machines which, after trial for a season 
or two will be selected as model for the manu- 
facture, if possible, of such machinery on a large 
scale in India. As regards pests and diseases 
which can be controlled by other methods the 
number of such enemies of food is also large — 


the Plant Protection Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of India is going round the provinces and 
suggesting in consultation with local experts 
what pests and diseases can be tackled immedi- 
ately with the facilities available. It is hoped, 
that during 1948, all provinces will endeavour 
to control these saboteurs of our food resources 
which are today inadequate for the needs of 
the country. The Plant Protection Quaran- 
tine and Storage Organisation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture will always be available for any 
assistance on the spot which the provinces may 
require. It need hardly be emphasised that the 
urgency of establishing provincial organisa- 
tions is great. 

Marketing Problems 

The question of marketing of agricultural 
produce also needs attention. Though all pro- 
vinces recognize the imjiortance of improve- 
ments in Agricultural Marketing, of late, there 
has been a tendency to sidetrack the subject 
and in some provinces the organisation which 
has been set up to deal with the problem has 
been disbanded. In the East Punjab, there 
has been a complete bre'akdown while in the 
United Provinces, orders were recently issued to 
disband the office of the Chief Marketing Officer. 
Assam disbandetl the Marketing Staff in April, 
1947. 

In the majority of provinces, the Marketing 
Staff was utilised for Civil Supplies work 
after the break of war and consequently there 
was a disloc'ation in marketing work. I would 
request all provincial Governments to take 
stock of the existing agricultural marketing 
problems and immediately formulate and exe- 
cute now schemes of marketing with special 
reference to co-operative marketing, regulations 
of weights and measures, organisation of regulat- 
ed markets and introduction of quality standards, 

I do not wish to add to the length of my re- 
marks, at today’s nxeeting, by referring to other 
equally important matters. I would now in- 
vite you to take the fairly long agenda which 
has been placed before the meeting. 
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JOG POWER FOR BHADRAVATI 

Supply Switched on by Mysore Ruler 

Eoctemion proposed to Bombay and Madras 

“ The Jog Power Works will hereafter be 
known as ^the Mahatma Gandhi Hydro-Electric 
Works’ and I pray that under divine guidance 
the people of my State may be blessed with 
peacci progress and prosperity,” observed His 
Highness the Maharaja of Mysore, switching on 
power from the Jog Works before a large gather- 
ing. 

The function marks an important land- 
mark in the economic development of Mysore 
and it will turn the wheels of industries, present 
and future, with consequential benefit to the 
State of Mysore and serve every humble citizen 
of the State to brighten his home. 

The magnificent Jog Falls on the Sharavati 
River have been famous as one of the grandest 
of beauty spots. The Hydro-Electric Works 
have been designed without, in any way, inter- 
fering with the majestic glory of the Falls and the 
immediate need for the Works arose out of the 
continued progress in the industrial activities 
of the State in recent years. It is proposed, to 
supply power from this scheme to the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras for distribution in 
the adjoining districts. 

The scheme was inaugurated on February 5, 
1089, by His Late Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur. 

Maharaja’s Address 

Replying to the addresses presented on the 
occasion, the Maharaja expressed his sincere 
appreciation and unalloyed pleasure at hearing 
an account of the stupendous task that the 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation and Chief Electrical 
Engineer had undertaken in constructing the 
reservoir and erecting the electrical engineering 
works for the Jog Power Scheme. The details 
given of the works indicated the ingenuity and 
resourcefulness required of the engineers and 
their staff. It was a remarkable tribute to the 
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engineering services of the State and it must 
be a source of intense satisfaction and legitimate 
pride to all people in the State that this great 
work should have been successfully accom- 
plished by the citizen^ of Mysore. 

Proceeding, His Highness observed that it 
should be the ambition of the Chief Engineer of 
Electricity that every village in the State should 
receive the blessings of light and that the indust- 
rial potential of the State might be exploited in 
all suitable areas. 

“ While we are all anxious to promote the 
standard of living of the conunon man,” His 
Highness said, ” particularly of the people in 
the rural areas, let us also remember that the 
provision of amenities and comforts, such as 
these, will go a long way in achieving the objec- 
tives. Nothing is calculated more to fire the ambi- 
tion of rural population to attain a better stan- 
dard of living than the bringing of light and 
brightness to their hearths and homes.” 

His Highness, continuing, expressed his happi- 
ness at learning that power was to be given to the 
neighbouring Governments of Madras and Bom- 
bay. A spirit of good neighbourliness had always 
characterised the high policy of State ^ and it 
was in that spirit that his Government had entered 
into Such agreements. 

The Scheme 

The development of the Jog Falls Project, 
without in any way interfering with the majestic 
glory of the Falls, has long been under the active 
consideration of the Mysore Durbar. In 1918, 
the Government ordered detail surveys and 
river gauging operations to be conducted with 
a view to examining the power-generating possi- 
bilities of the Sharavati river in the north- 
western part of the State. This river, after 
rising in the north-western part of the State, 
flows westward until it reaches the Bombay 
frontier when it drops vertically by more than 
800 feet and then flows into Indian territo^ry 
and thence to the Arabian Sea. 

During the reign of Sri Krishnarajendm 
Wadiyar, as a natural sequel to the phenomena 
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rise in the industrial activities of the State during 
his illustrious rule, the scheme was sanctioned 
and His Highness laid the foundation stone of 
the Jog Falls Hydro-Electric Works on February 
5, 1989, overlooking the gorge below the Falls. 

The stream flow of the river Sharavati varies 
very greatly, from four cusecs minimum during 
the hottest part of the season to a maximum of 
about 200,000 cusecs during the monsoon season. 
Since it is essential to ensure a steady flow of 
water for steady power generation, it was de- 
cided by the Government to construct a storage 
reservoir of adequate capacity by building a 
dam across the river at Hirebhasgar, about 13 
miles upstream of the Falls. The dam is a 
composite one, 8,900 feet long, with a masonry 
section in the centre of about 1,500 feet in length. 
An interesting feature of this dam is that it in- 
corporates 11 syphons of reinforced cement 
concrete construction each 18 feet in diameter, in 
addition to 6 sluice gates of 10" x 25' of standard 
design. The capacity of the storage reservoir 
is 25,000 million cubic feet, and allowance has 
been made for a maximum flood discharge of 
200,000 cusecs. 

The regulated water of the river, from the 
Hirebhasgar dam, flows through the natural 
course of the river for a distance of about ten 
miles and here, an anicut and necessary head- 
works have been constructed for the purpose of 
drawing oflf a regular s\ipply of water into the 
power channel. The height of the anicut is 
21 feet above the river bed level and its length 
is 800 ft. The power channel takes off from the 
left bank of the river at the anicut and this chan- 
nel, three miles in length, traverses through thick- 
ly wooded country. Towards the tail-end of 
the channel a reservoir known as the Sirur 
Balancing Reservoir has been constructed so as 
to ensure the necessary diurnal storage of the 
generating station. 

Fibst Stage 

On the recommendations of the Hydro- 
Electric Schemes Committee, an estimate for 
Rs. 280,5 lakhs was sanctioned by the Govern- 


ment in October 1941, for the first stage of the 
Scheme, to generate 82,000 E.H.P, (24,000 K.W.) 
and the project was thereafter taken up for con- 
struction in full swing. However, on account of 
new demands for power that cropped up due to 
the development of the Mysore Iron and Steel 
Works, the necessity for increasing the genera- 
ting capacity was foreseen, and the estimate for 
the Scheme having been revised from time to 
time, the final sanction for an estimate of 408.7 
lakhs for the first stage of the Jog Power Scheme 
to generate 64,000 E.H.P. (48,000 K.W.) was 
conveyed in 1948. 

The first stage of the Scheme was mainly the 
construction of ( 1 ) a storage reservoir at Hire- 
bhasgar, (2) a barrage at Karagal, about ten miles 
lower down to pick up the water, (8) a power 
canal to conduct the water to the Forebay, (4) 
two high pressure penstocks, (5) the Generating 
Station with the necessary generating, transform- 
ing and switching equipment, (6) a 110 K.W. 
double circuit transmission line from Jog to 
Bhadravati and (7) a receiving station at Bhad- 
ravati with 50 cycle transformers, switch gear 
and frequency converters. 

Two of the four turbine-driven generators 
installed in the station are now ready for service 
with a capacity of 24,000 K.W. A new feature 
of tliis station is that low tension busbars and 
associated low tension oil circuit breakers have 
been eliminated by adopting the “ Unit System,** 
that is, each generator is directly connected by 
high tension cables to its own step-up transform- 
er which transforms the power from 11,000 
volts to 115,000 volts. All the transformers 
and high tension switch gear are located under 
an outdoor structure of fabricated steel and the 
most modern types of protective relayi for the 
system have been adopted. 

Supply Capacity 

The Jog-Bhadravati double circuit 110 K.W. 
Transmission Line is now ready to transmit 
the power generated at Jog to Bhadravati, 
which is the immediate centre for reception and 
utilisation of 50 cycles power. Two frequency 
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converters for converting the frequency from 50 
cycles to 25 cycles arc under erection at Bhad- 
ravati, which are expected to be ready within 
the next few months. When these sets are 
ready, Jog Power can be transmitted to the 
eastern and southern parts of the State. These 
frequency converters also function as a tie 
between Jog system and the Cauvery Power 
system. With the adoption of 50 cycle fre- 
quency, Mysore will be in line with the other 
parts of India. 

The erection of the other two generators at 
Jog is expected to be finished within the next 
few months and thus bring to completion the 
first stage of the Jog Power Scheme. Admini- 
strative sanction has also been given for extend- 
ing the Jog Generation Station and its power 
capacity by the installation of four additional 
generators of 18,000 K.W. each with all the 
auxiliary and ancillary equipment. 

Thus, the total capacity of the Jog Generating 
Station at the end of the second stage will be 

120.000 K.W. of which 102,000 K.W. may be 
reckoned as “ Firm power.” The combined Siva- 
samudram-Jog system capacity will then be 

142.000 K.W. According to load forecast, it is 
expected that all these powers will be utilised 
within the next five to ten years. 

DAMODAR VALLEY CORPORATION 

1 . Damodar is an angry, obstreperous river, 
which flows for 500 miles through the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar and has wrought untold 
havoc to the inhabitants of these areas. Dur- 
ing the 1948 floods, the cost to the East Indian 
Railway of traffic diversion alone amounted to 
more than Rs. 53 lakhs, while the cost of repairs 
to roads and railways, including constructions 
of new waterways, culverts and bridges, un- 
doubtedly amounted to several times the cost of 
traffic diversion. The countryside below Burd- 
wan was flooded to a depth of six to seven 
feet at several places and many villages were 
devastated. 

2. The passing of the Bill, setting up a 
multi-purpose corporation for the development 
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of the Damodar Valley, symbolises a historic 
event, as with this, a great project of immense 
potentialities has been launched. The total 
area which is to be covered by the scheme of 
development is estimated at 9,780 square miles 
and the population involved at five million. 
One-third of this area and half the population 
are in Bengal and the rest in Bihar. It is one 
of the main industrial areas in the country 
containing collieries, steel mills, paper mills, 
cement and aluminium factories. 

8. The primary consideration which led to 
the formulation of this scheme is the control of 
floods. 

4. The Damodar Flood Inquiry Committee 
estimated that the cost of storage capacity 
which would be required for flood-control pur- 
poses alone would be Rs. 23 crores. It was, 
therefore, considered necessary in the interest of 
economy as well as national development that 
a bigger scheme; covering not only flood control 
but also irrigation, navigation as well as genera- 
tion of electric power should be formulated. 
It IS expected that the scheme will provide for 
the irrigation of about 764,000 acres and for an 
initial capacity of generating 3,50,000 kilowatts 
of electrical power. The total cost of the scheme 
has been estimated at Rs. 55 crores, of which 
Rs. 1 4 crores are to be allocated for flood-control, 
Rs. 13 crores for irrigation and Rs. 28 crores 
for power. The annual budget of the Corpora- 
tion is expected to be Rs. 5-7 crores. 

5. The Bill wliich has now been passed sets 
up a statutory corporation on the analogy of the 
T.V.A. clothed with the authority of Govern- 
ment but possessing the flexibility and initiative 
of Private enterprise, consisting of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Central Govern- 
ment. With reference to the appointment of 
two of them, the two provincial Governments 
will be consulted. They will be advised by a 
Financial Commissioner. Besides the three 
main purposes mentioned above, the Corpora- 
tion has been entrusted with the task of promo- 
tion and control of navigation in the Damodar 
river and its tributaries, the promotion of affores- 
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tation and control of soil erosion in the Damodar 
Valley and the promotion of public health and 
the agricultural, industrial, economic and general 
well-being in the Damodar Valley and its area 
of operation. 

6. Another provision of the bill empowers 
the Corporation to establish, maintain and 
operate laboratories, experimental and research 
stations and farms. The capital cost is to be 
allocated between the Central and two Provincial 
Governments in a rather complicated manner- 
The capital for power is to be shared eiiually 
between the three Governments : that for Hood- 
control equally between the Central Government 
and the Government of West Bengal, and the 
capital for irrigation is to be contributed by 
the two Provincial Governments in the rates 
in whieh these provinces are benefited. The 
profits are to be divided in proportion to the 
capital contributed. In the case ot deficits, 
a similar formula is to be applied, except in 
relation to deficit in respect of flood-control 
which is to be the exclusive liability of tl;e 
Government of West Bengal. 

7. Originally, the bill provided for exemp- 
tion of the Corporation from Central taxation 
but the Select Committee changed its provi4»ion 
and made it liable for such taxation, thus reflect- 
ing the new pylicy of the Government of India 
in relation to public corporations. The Pro- 
vincial Governments are, however, allowed the 
proceeds of the Sales Tax and the dues from 
irrigation. The Damodar Valley Corporation 
having a profit after paying the interest on the 
capital is rather remote. The public will 
expect from the work of this Corporation pros- 
perity and industrial development of the area 
concerned. 

8. Unfortunately, no information is avail- 
able regarding the deployment of technical 
personnel. Probably, this will have to be worked 
out by the authority. 

CATTLE PROBLEM OF INDIA 
Food Minister on Nation’s Health 

“ The cattle problem in India is not merely 


a humanitarian problem of animal welfare, but 
in it are substantially involved both the health 
and wealth of the nation. The earlier we realise 
this the sooner shall we see the end of poverty 
and disease in the country,” said India’s Agri- 
culture and Food Minister, Mr. Jairamdas 
Daulatram, opening the Seventh All-India Cattle 
Show. 

The Food Minister added that in spite of so 
many big questions confronting the nation at 
the present moment, ” We cannot afford to 
ignore those problems, the far-sighted solution 
of which affects the very foundation of the 
nation’s economic life and therefore, the happi- 
ness and well-being of our people.” 

Mr. Daulatram said that India possessed one- 
third of the total cattle population of the world. 
According to the 1941 census report, the total 
bovine population (cattle and buffaloes) of un- 
divided India was 208.2 millions. It was 
estimated that as the result of the partitioning 
of the country, about 30 million cattle had gone 
to Pakistan. In spite of our huge cattle popula- 
tion, the country was in short supply both with 
regard to bullocks as well as milk. One of the 
main reasons is that our cattle suffer essentially 
from food shortage. The slow process of starva- 
tion to which our livestock is exposed, is evident 
from its unthrifty conditions, poor productive 
capacity, stunted growth, late maturity and 
long mter-cal ving period . “We thus lose millions 
of tons of milk and an enormous amount of 
horse power. Do we realise what this means 
in terms of national health and production and 
therefore of national wealth ? As matters stand 
at present, not more than 60 per cent, of the 
fodder required is available and only one-fourth 
of the total concentrates needed can be obtained, 

MANUFACTURE OF PLANES IN INDIA 
Fifteen Machines Being Made 
First Aircraft to be ready by August 
The Minister for Industry and Supply 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, informed thq 
Dominion Parliament that the first Indian- 
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made aircraft was expected to be ready by 
August. He told the House that the Hindustan 
Aircrafts were engaged in the construction of 
the aircraft. Fifteen such aircraft, he said, 
would be assembled from the parts imported. 
Raw materials in India would also be used in 
their construction. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil, replying to another ques- 
tion, said the construction of the aircraft was 
really the concern of the aircraft companies, 
but in view of the Kashmir situation the Govern- 
ment were also interested in the increased out- 
put of aircrafts. 

SiNDHRl FeKTILISEE FaCTORY 
Dr. Mookhcrjee said in answer to Mr. Santha- 
nam that Government proposed to set up a 
corporation for the purpose of managing the 
Sindhri Fertiliser Factory ; proposals in that 
respect would be placed before the House. 

Mr. Kesava Rao asked whether Government 
proposed to revise their policy in the matter of 
relaxing priority booking controls. 

Dr. John Mathai, Transport Minister ; No, 
but the position is constantly under review in 
order to consider the relaxation of existing 
control in the event of improvement in the over- 
all rail transport position. 

Mr. Gadgil, replying for the Communications 
Minister, said in answer to the same member 
that Government had under consideration an 
amendment to the rules to ensure that radio 
sets were sold or transferred only to licence- 
holders. 

INDIA’S PETROLEUM OUTPUT 
The campaign against petrol rationing gives 
special interest to the recent statement in Parlia- 
ment by Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Works, Mines and 
Power Minister, that India’s current production 
of petroleum was seven per cent, of her annual 
rationed consumption of 8,000,000 tons. Annual 
world consumption of oil before the war was 
about 267 million tons, and present annual 
consumption is about 400 millions. India’s 
present rationed consumption compares with an 
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unrationed pre-war two million tons and if it 
were abolished, said Mr. Gadgil, it would pro- 
bably rise to four millions. Nine per cent, of 
India’s pre-war requirement came from local 
production, with 4 per cent, from Pakistan and 
85 per cent, from Burma. 

More intensive survey for petroleum by 
geological and geophysical methods is now 
contemplated, said Mr. Gadgil, and answering 
a question whether non-nationals would in 
future be given jirospccting licenses, he pointed 
out that petroleum prospecting needed vast 
capital and considerable technical personnel. 
Indian applications would certainly be consider- 
ed sympathetically. 

U. S. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

Results practised on Day-To-Day Basis 

For more than a third of a century the Ex- 
tension Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has worked towards better rural 
living. During 1946 alone, nearly 4,500,000 
farm families and 2,100,000 other families in 
the States of Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
sought and received infomiation and guidance 
from the service’s 11,000 trained workers on 
farm and home improvement. 

The co-operative extension programme, creat- 
ed by the U.S. Congress in 1914, is primarily 
educational, applying science to real situations 
on a learn-to-do-by-doing basis. Its financial 
support, its programme execution, and its leader- 
ship are conducted on a partnership basis by 
the farm people and their country, state and 
Federal governments. About half of the ap- 
proximately 54 million dollars spent for the 
extension programme in 1946-47 was appro- 
priated by the Congress. The remainder came 
from State, country and local organisations. 

This co-operative extension programme 
travels on a two-lane highway. On one side 
come requests for solutions of problems from 
rural people : on the other side are the facts, 
informalion, and guidance flowing *&otn the 
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Department of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges to the people through the 3,097 country 
extension staffs. 

Education through Land-Grant Collrges 

Administration of the Extension programme in 
the States is handled co-operatively by the 
Department and the nation’s 68 land-grant 
colleges. These colleges carry on their educa- 
tion and research through three channels : 
(1) The State experiment stations, closely co- 
ordinated with the Department’s Agricultural 
Research Administration, do scientific work to 
find new crops, new methods, and improved 
ways of farming and home-making ; (2) Resident 
teaching staffs in land-grant colleges tram 
young people for agricultural and home-making 
work, including personnel to go into the field 
as extension and vocational teachers ; and (8) 
the Extension Service carries its teaching to 
the rural farms and homes. 

Of the Extension Service’s 11,000 workers, 
8,500 or 75 per cent, are country workers. 
Twenty-three per cent, of the personnel is on 
state staffs in land-grant colleges. In the 
Federal office are 88 men and women technical 
specialists housed with other bureaus in the 
Department who deal with specific farm and 
home-making problems. ThesS specialists serve 
as liaison between the bureaus and the State 
specialists in the same field. They carry to 
these 1,827 State specialists the latest technical 
information on research and practical develop- 
ment in the various fields. 

In turn, the State specialists work with the 
country extension agents, who take directly to 
the rural people the latest information made 
available through Federal and State research. 

Country extension workers alone made nearly 
8,590,000 farm and farm-home visits during 
1946. People seeking information and help 
made more, than 9,000,000 personal visits to the 
country extension offices. Nearly 7,500,000 
telephone calls were answered. And some 
52,000,000 farmers, farm women, and rural 
youth attended country extension meetings. 


Speaking of the value of the Extension Ser- 
vice, the Secretary of Agriculture said : “ When 
a new and better crop variety is developed, it 
gets into our fields just as fast as possible. 
Through this Extension Service system science 
is translated into everyday farm practice.” 
Foreign Countries Study U.S. Methods 

From many foreign countries during the past 
year have come agricultural leaders to study 
the Extension Service. Among these were 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Haiti, Costa Rica, France, Greece, Sweden, 
Iran, Palestine and China. Large groups of 
trainees from these nations visited various 
parts of the United States and Washington. 

Smaller groups came from other countries for 
preliminary studies. Many nations have already 
patterned an agricultural programme of educa- 
tion of rural people after the United States 
Co-operative Extension Service. 

These visitors also have contributed to the 
better understanding by American farm families 
of the agriculture, living conditions, and customs 
of people in other countries. 

The Extension Service plays an important 
role in helping to alleviate hunger in Europe 
and Asia. Country extension staffs spend much 
time in campaigns to produce more and save 
more food. The use of high-producing varieties 
of grain and of hybrid seed corn helped to in- 
crease production. Better fertilization of land 
and better farming methods were urged and also 
helped. Home demonstration agents showed 
the housewives how to save critical foods by 
ubing substitutes ; how to preserve more of the 
garden products by proper canning and freezing 
methods. 

Farm people changed many of their practices 
of feeding livestock to save wheat, com and 
oats. Livestock and poultry flocks were classified 
as non-producers to cut down feedings. Many 
states prepared emergency folders on the saving 
of food and grain. Extensive radio and news 
paper campaigns were started by extension in- 
fonnation staffs to. inform rviral and urban 
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with an all-time high record of approximately 
2,700 milhon dollars in 1947. 

Trade sources expect a total of 558,000 metric 
tons of natural and 360,700 metric tons of 
synthetic rubber to be used by the American 
rubber industry in 1948, against all-time high 
consumption of 1,117,600 metric tons (natural 
and synthetic) estimated to have been used in 
1947. 

WORLD REPORTS IN MAPS 



European return for Marshall Aid: Duriof tha American diacusstona of the Marshall Plan and the repayments 
the Vs might demand it has been stated that the countries, which are to receive the Marshall Aid, ought to help 
the US in stockpiling certain strategic raw materials. The drawing shows the great extent to which the US are de- 
pendent of overseas import in' regard to certain important raw materials. For instance, the entire US consumption 
of tin IS covered by import from Belgian Congo, Malaya and the Netherland Indies, and the two last countries must 
be taken into consideration as to the covering of the US needs for rubber , 98% of the chrome consumption must be 
covered by import, and among the “Mershall countries’* New Caledonia. S, Rhodesia and Turkey will be concerned. 
97% of the manganese consumption is covered by import, which might be supplied by the Gold Coast and Morocco, 
overseas import of tungsten is also very important, as it covers 72% of the US needs, and Portugal is one of 
the mam producing countries. Finally bauxite and cobalt must be named. 47 and 43% respectively of these materials 
have to be imported to the US, mainly from Guiana, the Netherland Indies and Surinam ccmies bauxite, cobalt from 

Belgian Congo and N. RbodesJju 


people of the world food crisis and how they 
could help. 

U. S. RUBBER INDUSTRY’S OUTLOOK 
FOR 1948 

Total production of the American rubber 
industry in 1948 is expected by trade sources to 
reach 2,500 million dollars or more than 2^ 
times the volume of 1940. This will compare 
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GROUNDNUT AND A BILATERAL 
AGREEMENT 

Hyderabad and Britain 
There is a special article in the London 
Times dated 18th February, 1948 on the 
severe shortage of fats in Britain and the 
plodding scheme in East Africa for meeting this 
need by growing more groundnuts. Hyderabad 
has 25 lakh acres under groundnuts with an 
annual average yield of 7.5 lakh tons. Out 
of these, 4 lakh tons are consumed locally and 
the balance of 3 . 5 lakh tons is being exported, 
mostly .to India. The possibilities of Britain 
taking this exportable surplus and as a return 
courtesy supplying HydcTabad plant and machi- 
nery, required by her— giving first priority to 
Hyderabad —are indeed very great. Bilateral 
trade agreements arc the rule nowadays. It 
would be very helpful to Hyderabad economy 
if our Agent- General in London should move 
in the matter and arrange for a meeting of 
Officers and experts towards the negotiation of 
such a bilaterial agreement between Hyderabad 
and Britain, exchanging between them ground- 
nuts on the one hand and plant and machinery 
on the other. 

LEVY ON COTTON TEXTILES 
The Constituent Assembly (Legislative) passed 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee’s Bill imposing a 
cess on certain cotton textiles manufactured m 
the provinces of India. 

Following decontrol of textiles, the mills liad 
been given the right to fix new prii'cs and the 
Government had decided to collect the differ- 
ence between the new and old prices of cloth 
from mills or stock-holders for the benefit of 
the public revenues. This would yield a sum of 
Rs. 8 crores. 

The Minister in introducing the Bill smd that 
there had been an understanding between the 
Government of India and the Mill-owners’ Asso- 
ciation that the new prices would not be exces- 
sive# If any mill, he said, put up rates which 


were higher than those prescribed by the Associa- 
tion, Government would interfere and take 
immediate action. 

RETAIL PRICES OF CLOTH 

Sequel to decontrol unt^ertaken by mills 

.4 ccss has been collected on the cloth delivered 
by the mills during January and on this cloth 
the marked retail price may be enhanced by 25 
per cent, in the case of coarse cloth and 12 J 
per cent, in the case of medium. 

Prices on cloth Tax-marked in February, 1948, 
and onwards will he the correct ones. 

The main results of the relaxation of control 
as regards the ordinary consumer are : 

Consumers will now be able to purchase cloth 
without a ration card, unless the provincial or 
State Government concerned decides to main- 
tain a cloth rationing system after prior con- 
sultation with the (iovernment of India. No 
provincial or State Government has as yet taken 
such a decision. 

Mills' undertaking 

As regards prices, statutory control will no 
longer be exercised. Mills have undertaken to 
see that cloth is sold to wholesalers at fair ex- 
mill prices fixed by the industry and stamped on 
the material. The trader will be expected to 
sell to the consumer at a price not exceeding the 
retail price, also stamped by the mills on the 
cloth. These price-marks are an indication to 
the consumer of the reasonable price which he 
may be expected to pay. 

The success of the experiment of decontrol 
over cotton textiles will be judged by the manner 
in which the undertaking given by the industry 
to fix fair ex-mill prices and to deliver cloth to 
wholesalers at these prices is implemented by 
the mills and the extent to whicli the promises 
made by the trading community that they will 
give the consumer a fair deal are kept. 

Provincial and State Governments have been 
requested to send reports periodically on the 
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levels at which cloth is being retailed. The 
effects of the new textile policy will be reviewed 
from time to time. 

PRICES TO GOVERN INDIA’S IMPORTS 

New York’s foreign traders expect price to be 
a major factor in the allocation of exchange and 
granting of licenses for imports into India for 
the first half of 1948. Reports based on cable 
advices indicate that the committee appointed 
by the Chief Controller of Imports of the Union 
of India will allocate exchange for each line and 
item of goods. The application for import 
licenses, it is said, will require proof of availabi- 
lity of the goods, price and previous imports. 

One particular report stresses that only the 
lowest offers from suppliers to Indian importers 
will receive consideration during the period 
from January to June, with fifteen days allowed 
to submit application with necessary proof of 
orders. In appraising the effect of these 
reported measures, foreign traders have ex- 
pressed the belief that they will serve as a 
“ squeeze ** on the merchant exporter who buys 
from a manufacturer and adds his own profit. 
The merchant exporter’s price is accordingly 
higher, with the result that import licences 
will tend to go direct to manufacturers. 

It was, however, asserted that such manu- 
facturers are not necessarily equipped to do 
business with foreign Importers. It was felt 
generally that the result would be that India 
will be likely to get loss for the exchange she 
may disburse. An example of how this might 
come about was given in connection with the 
fact that an importer cannot obtain an import 
license for more than 20 long tons of a certain 
chemical-mineral. However, the Office of De- 
fence Transportation regulations specifies 80 
tons as a carload shipment. Smaller lots carry 
rates which are substantially higher, thus the 
20 tons may ultimately cost as much, if not 
more than the 80 tons. Thus, the probable 
effect might be that the Indian importer would 
get about half of what he should, if the quantity 
restrictions were not tightly drawn. 


70,000 TONS OF PADDY BEING IMPORT- 
ED FROM NEPAL 

80,000,000 Yds. of Jap Cloth Puechased 
and being re-expoeted 

Questions of food and clothing figured pro- 
minently in the recent session of the Dominion 
Parliament. The Commerce Minister, Mr. 

C. H. Bhabha, replying to a question on behalf 
of the Minister for Industries and Supply, said 
that 80 million yards of cloth were purchased 
from Japan for six crores of rupees, paying 
an equivalent amount in dollars. The prices 
varied from As. 9 to As. 12 f.o.b. at a Japanese 
port. It has been decided to re-export the 
Japanese cloth but Government expect no loss 
in the transaction. 

The Food Minister, Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, 
replying to a question, said that 70,000 tons 
of paddy were being imported from Nepal. 
Some of this would be supplied to West Bengal. 
But this import will not be enough to meet the 
deficit. The need has been accentuated by the 
failure of the monsoon in Madras. 

The Food Minister gave some interesting 
information regarding new experiments in nee 
cultivation. A Russian variety ripened in 5 
weeks’ time. Under Indian conditions, this 
type of paddy flowered in seven weeks and took 
three weeks more for ripening. Fourteen other 
varieties were also tried in India. But all the 
Russian varieties proved to be poor yielders 
under Indian conditions in the first year of 
experimentation. Indian scientists were ex- 
perimenting with numerous varieties and already 
800 varieties were evolved and released. 

COTTON POLITICS FOR INDIA ONCE 
AGAIN 

Lancashire’s Efforts to Strangle Japanese 
Textiles 

Indian Cotton Mills are likely to benefit, if 
success attends the attempts of Lancashire 
cotton trade to unite with the U,S. Cotton 
interests in calling on their respective Govern- 
ments to operate a policy preventing Japanese 
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production frpm interfering with that of other 
countries. 

For some time, the Lancashire cotton trade 
watched with increasing anxiety the gradual 
revival of Japanese cotton mills under U. S. 
policy. Action has been urged upon the British 
Government from a number of sources. 
Anglo-American Policy 
Just returned from a tour of American and 
Canadian cities, is the Cotton Board Chairman, 
Sir Raymond Street, who has talked with members 
of the U. S. Administration on this problem and 
proposed that industrialists on both sides of 
the Atlantic should band themselves together 
to impress upon their Governments tlie need 
to formulate a definite policy. At the moment, 
confirmation is awaited from the U.S.A. that 
American industrialists are ready to join with 
their British colleagues on this issue. 

Fear of Japanese Trade 
The Lancashire traders’ chief interest is the 
effect which the re-cmergence of Japanese 
activity would have upon their Far Eastern 
outlets. Any definite move to keep Japan’s 
productive capacity on a low level would assist 
the cotton mills of India. In Malaya and 
Burma imports of Indian fabrics have begun to 
rise once more and they would be adversely 
affected by increasing shipments from Japan. 

INDO-U. S. ECONOMIC COLLABORA- 
TION 

Mr. Bhabha’s Plea 

Mr. C.‘H. Bhabha,* Minister of Commerce, 
Government of India, said in a special article 
in the “ Journal of Commerce,” New York 
financial newspaper, that the current “ scramble 
for dollars in which India had joined other 
countries called for a new approach to problems 
of international trading.” He suggested that a 
possible short-term solution to the probleims 
facing India, with respect to its trade relations 
'vyith America and other western countries, 

• Mr. C. H. Bhabha has since resigned from the Govt, of 
India. 
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could be found in carefully negotiated bilateral 
treaties of commercial and economic collaboration. 

Mr. Bhabha emphasised that while the Euro- 
pean Reoavery Programme might be essential 
to the peace of Europe and constitute the 
first line of defence for the American continent, 
the simultaneous reconstruction and develop- 
ment of Asia was the only insurance against 
the world wide economic blizzard and could 
alone guarantee that long-term peace of the 
world without which even the European Recovery 
Programme would be only a temporary palliative 
and not a permanent cure. 

“ India today stands in the forefront of Asian 
countries and is perhaps much better suited 
than other Asian countries to launch upon a 
long-term programme of reconstruction and 
development. 

“ Such collaboration will be to the advantage 
of both participating countries. For, it must 
be remembered that if India would welcome 
American assistance and collaboration in her 
reconstruction and development plans, there 
are important sectors of American economy in 
which India’s contribution can also be of major 
lielp to America and other countries of the 
new world.” 

INDO -JAPANESE PRIVATE TRADE 

India Government Permits Resumption 

The Government of India had decided to 
allow resumption of private trade between 
Indian and Japanese traders subject to certain 
restrictions. -In order to explore possibilities of 
the future trade between the two countries, the 
Government of India deputed Mr. G. A. Kulkarni, 
President of the Bombay Association of Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Textile Stores, 
to Tokyo. Mr. Kulkarni who had extensive 
business interests in Japan before the last war, 
left for Japan at the beginning of March. 

It may be recalled in this connection that the 
Government of India had announced sometime 
ago that they were contemplating grant of 
permission for trade with Japan subject to 
certain export and import restrictions and 
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invited applications only from bona fide busi- 
nessmen. 

PAKISTAN TRADE POLICY 

Details of Export Control 

The Ministry of Commerce, Industries and 
Works, Government of Pakistan, in a notifica- 
tion in the Gazette of Pakistan extraordinary 
dated February 21, 1948, details its export 
trade control policy. 

The notification states : “In exercise of 
the powers conferred by sub-section 1 of section 
three of Imports and Exports Control Act, 
1947, the Central Government is pleased to 
prohibit the export : — 

1. to any place outside Pakistan, 2. to any 
tribal area of Pakistan State beyond the western 
ahd northern boundaries of the North West 
Frontier Province, or, 

A. any goods of the description specified 
in part B of the said schedule and covered by 
any export license issued by thi* Central Govern- 
ment in the Ministry of Commerce or by the 
Chief Controller of Imports and exports or an 
export trade controller appointed on behalf of 
the Central Government ; 

B. any goods of the description specified 
in part C of the said schedule and covered by an 
export licence issued by or under the order of 
the Central Government in the Ministry of Food, 
Agriculture and Health or the Chief Controller 
of Imports and Exports or an export trade 
controller appointed in this behalf by the Central 
Government ; 

C. any goods constituting the Stores or 
equipment of an outgoing vessel or conveyance 
or the “ bona fide ” baggage of the crew or of 
the passengers in such vessel or conveyance ; 

D. any goods transhipped at a port in Pak- 
istan after having been manifested for such tran- 
shipment at the time of despatch from a port 
outside Pakistan ; 

E. any goods exported under the orders of 
the Central Government or such officers as may 

8 * 


be appointed by the Central Government in 
this behalf ; 

F. any goods covered by an open general 
Licence issued ' by the Central Government ; 

G. any goods required by persons residing 
or having their business in the tribal areas and 
Pakistan States beyond the western and nor- 
thern boundaries of the N.W.F.P. for personal 
use or for use m the ordinary course of their 
business. 

IMPROVEMENT IN EAST INDIA’S 
TRADE PROSPECTS 

There has been a noticeable improvement in 
the economic situation in .Java and Sumatra 
since the recent Duteh-Indonesian agreement 
under the auspices of the U.N.’s Good Offices 
Committee, according to Mr. P. A. Ursone, 
senior adviser in the Department of Economic 
Affairs. 

lie said that with the withdrawal of the Re- 
publican forces from pockets inside the Dutch- 
occupied areas, planters are now able to return 
to their estates, although they have to go armed, 
and sporadic attacks still continue. 

Labour was plentiful, and there were more 
goods in the bazars. Trade was flourishing 
between Batavia and Bantam, and was begin- 
ning with other Republican areas. Economically, 
tlic picture was encouraging and the Dutch 
authorities were more optimistic than they had 
been for a long time past. 

Mr. Ursone estimated that exports from the 
Indies would exceed 8()0ni. florins m value this 
year. These should include at least 30,000 
tons of tin compared with 15,000 tons last 
year and an average of 80,000 tons before the 
war, and 250,000 tons of estate and native 
rubber compared with a total of 288,000 tons 
of estate rubber only in 1940. 

He said he hoped the Indies would be paying 
their way in three years’ time, even allowing 
for the cost of whatever Dutch armed forces 
were maintained there. 
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BRITAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN 1947 

The fuel crisis in Britain in 1947 upset all 
calculations regarding exports. With the loss 
in production in many of the industries for 
several weeks, it was feared that it would not 
be possible to report an increase in total exports 
over 1946. Till June, 1947 there was no sugges- 
tion of any appreciable improvement in the rate 
of exports but thanks to the efforts made by the 
various industries in the last two quarters, the 
figures for the whole year now make satisfactory 
showing. The total export trade in the last 
year reached a record value of £. 1,187 millions, 
nearly 2j times the 1938 figure. In the first 
and second quarters of 1947 exports barely 
touched the pre-war figure. At tlie end of the 
third quarter, they had risen to 114 per cent, 
and in the fourth quarter to 117 per cent, above 
the 1938 figure. The December figures were 
the highest since the end of the war both in 
point of volume and value, the volume of goods 
being higher by 20 per cent, over the pre-war 
figure, half-way to mid- 1948 target. The in- 
crease in volume for the whole year was only 
8 per cent. 

Important items among exports were machi- 
nery, vehicles, iron and steel, cotton, chemicals 
and wool. Exports of metal goods were 
noteworthy, there being a rise for the third 
year in succession to 48 per cent. In 1938, 
exports under this group were only 37 per cent, 
of the total trade. With the larger commit- 
ments within the Empire and the difficulty 
in regard to dollars, the direction of trade was 
naturally towards the countries within the 
Commonwealth. The higher level of exports, 
however, had not been very helpful in bridging 
the deficit as imports also tended to increase. 
After allowing for re-exports, the net deficit 
on trade account was as much as £. 59 1.2 million 
against £. 836.1 million in 1946. 

The experience of 1948 might perhaps be 
more satisfactory ; but, if the necessary dollars 
are to be found, there will have to be an increase 
in exports to dollar countries and it is stated 


that the aim will be to achieve an expansion 
in trade in these countries by at least 50 per- 
cent. on 1947. 

STERLING AREA TRADE 

The countries, which outside Britain constitute 
the sterling area are South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, Eire, India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Iraq, Iceland, the Faroe Islands, the British 
Colonial Empire and the British mandated 
territories. The so-called Dollar Pool includes 
the gold and hard currency reserves of all 
countries in the sterling area, as well as those 
of the United Kingdom. The greater the trade, 
particularly in food, raw materials and essen- 
tials, done within the sterling area the less will 
be the call for dollars and other hard currencies. 
One of the most urgent trade efforts of Britain 
has, therefore, been to increase her transactions 
with the Dominions and the Colonics to the 
utmost limits. An important part of this 
policy has been to divert the maximum amount 
of British imports from the hard to the sterling 
area countries and at the same time, to get 
the sterling area countries similarly to restrict 
their hard currency buying. In aildition, Britain 
has been trying to keep to the minimum sterling 
area purchases from her of goods which can be 
reaiiily sold for hard currencies. 

There is obviously a limit to the restriction 
on U. K. exports to the sterling area countries. 
Unless, Britain can supply goods which are 
essential to their economies, they will have to 
buy them with dollars or other hard currencies 
and thus deplete common reserves . The British 
export drive consequently takes into account 
these essential needs and, incidentally, the 
long-tenn significance of these important markets. 
With the first end in view, Britain’s industries 
are being kept up-to-date on the markets to 
which they should constantly give priority 
consideration. 

Before World War II, the sterling area was a 
net earner of dollars. Today, mainly because 
of the havoc which war played with the pro- 
duction of many of their products they have a 
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net dollar deficit which makes it all the more 
important for Britain to watch the balance of 
payments of the sterling area as a whole with 
other countries. While Britain can, to a limited 
degree, correct this balance by adjusting her 


own trade with a particular foreign country 
she has no control over the trade of the other 
countries in the sterling area. She is, therefore, 
relying on their helpful collaboration, especially 
in trade policy, to secure her objectives. 



SUPPORT FOR EXPORTERS 

Mr. Wilson on Drive for Markets 

Mr, Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, 
deplored the harm that had been done to them by 
one or two traders of the spiv type who had sold 
oversea goods not manufactured in Britain and far 
below the quality required by British standards. 

Addressing the London branch of the Incor- 
porated Sales Managers’ Association he said 
that a'S world markets had become re-stocked 
emphasis had again to be placed on selling 
methods, and the Board of Trade was anxious 
to have complete co-operation with the associa- 
tion. The export achievement of £. 1,187m. 
in 1947 was magnificent, but even with re- 
exports it left a deficit on visible trading of 
£. 591,200,000. 

The Government planned to balance purchases 
and receipts, but the volume of purchases was 
of necessity high to nuiintain industrial activity 
and to feed the country. The aim was to 
achieve a larger income, and industrial targets 
were fixed at a height which must prove 
a challenge. They were not theoretical exercises 


by a bunch of civil servants, he added. The 
targets were not static, and some depended on 
the success of efforts by the Government, but 
equally, achievement rested on the efforts of 
individual firms. 

Government Plans 

' Selling was a personal matter. The Govern- 
ment had been enthusiastic supporters of the 
magnificent conception which it was hoped 
would take concrete form in the International 
Trade Charter. But while there were strong 
hopes of success in this direction the Govern- 
ment were intermediately seeking to arrange 
facilities with individual countries. Their plans 
did not stop at the presentation of the lists of 
goods they wanted to acquire ; they also asked 
for facilities to sell. 

They wanted to indicate the type of goods in 
which they made payment. Requests were nor- 
mally for raw materials and difficult commodi- 
ties, like semi-fabricated iron and steel, or a 
range of capital goods/ The aim was to add 
to these a wide variety of consumer goods where 
the Government had been advised that an 
opportunity to sell existed, if only the necessary 
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import licence were granted. It must be the 
general aim of the Government — incorporated 
in the International Trade Charter — to secure a 
removal of that form of trade barrier in as wide 
a form as possible. 

The United States and Canada were probably 
the two most difficult markets to United King- 
dom exporters, but the high level of purchasing 
power gave extended op}X)rtunity, if sought 
carefully and cultivated diligently. 

EXPORTS FROM BRITAIN HIGHEST 
IN JANUARY, 1948 

S. Africa replaces India as principal 
Market 

British exports last month were £. 9,000,000 
higher in value than in December, the Board 
of Trade announced. They amounted to 
£. 119,500,000. 

Imports at .£. 161,800,000 were £. 8,400,000 
higher- greater than in any month except last 

July. 

The volume of exports in January is estimatctl 
at 128 per cent, of the 1938 volume — some ]4 
per cent, short of the target. It compares 
with 120 per cent, in December. 

The January volume figure is the highest 
since the war, but it diffei's little from that for 
December, if allowance is made for January 
having 27 working days compared with 25 for 
the previous month. 

The increase in imports was due almost entirely 
to the higher value of food and drink. 

Exports to all areas in 1947 were£. 222,000,000 
more than in 1946. The increase to British 


countries was £. 149,000,000 — 88 per cent, more 
than in the previous year. To foreign countries 
it was £. 73,000,000 more or 16 per cent. 

South Africa regained its pre-war position as 
Britain’s principal market, replacing India, before 
partition, winch held first place in 1946. Last 
year, India was second, Australia third, Eire 
fourth and the United States fifth. 

Denmark and France both disappeared from 
the first 12. Argentine rase from 15th to eighth. 

Imports in 1947 were £.486,400,000 more 
than m 1940. From British and foreign count- 
ries they were respectively £. 172,500,000 and 
£. 31.3,900,000 higher than in 1946. 

NEW ZEALAND-AUSTRALIA TRADE 
Combined Efforts To Increase Output 

Australia and New Zealand have taken the 
first steps in a combined effort to increase the 
prtxluction of commodities now in short supply 
in sterling areas. 

This was one of the subjects discussed by the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ghilley, during his recent 
visit to New Zealand. 

Both the New Zealand and Australian Gov- 
ernments have begun a survey of industry with 
a view to increasing trade between them. 

This mutual step is expected to result in 
greater production of commodities needed by 
each country and which previously have had 
to be imported from dollar areas. 

Items, which will reeeiv^e particular attention 
include newsprint, steel, cement and timber. 
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SUMMARY OF THE ANNUAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION REPORT OF THE NIZAM’S 
STATE RAILWAY FOR THE YEAR 1947 

The total gross earnings of the combined rail 
and road transport system increased still further 
during the year under report, establishing yet 
another record — the eighth in succession, says the 
Annual Administration Report of the Nizam s 
State Railway for the year 1947. Rut taken 
separately the gross earnings of the railway 
system (Rs. 554 lakhs) decreased by Rs. 8.00 
lakhs or less than 1 per cent, and the working 
expenses (Rs. 298 lakhs) increased by Rs. 48.00 
lakhs or 17 per cent, as compared with the figures 
of the preceding year. Similarly, the net earn- 
ings (Rs. 265 lakhs) also decreased by 15 per- 
cent. The gross earnings of the Road Transport 
Services (Rs. 127.00 lakhs) on the other hand, 
increased by Rs. 27.00 or 27 per cent, and the 
working expenses (Rs. 110.6 lakhs) increased 
by 24 lakhs or 28 per cent. The net earnings 
(Rs. 16.4 lakhs) thus increased by Rs. 8 lakhs or 
28 per cent, as compared with the figures of the 
previous year. The combined rail and road 
return on the capital at charge was 15. 8 per cent, 
as against 18.5 per cent, in 1946. 

During the year under report, there was no 
change in the route mileage of the railway which 
remained at 1,860. However, the route mileage 
of the Road Transport services increased from 
4,291 miles to 4,597. 

The total number of passengers carried during 
the year under report was 23,971,861 registering 
an increase of 164 per cent, over the number of 
the pre-war year. The passenger miles and 
freight ton miles also increased by 195 per cent, 
and 81 per cent, respectively. On the Road 
Transport side, the number of passengers carried 
increased by 17.8 millions or 149 per cent, over 
the pre-war number and the vehicle miles also 
increased by 6.2 millions or 72 per cent. 

No headway could be made with the prepara- 
tion of the post-war reconstruction programme. 


but some proposals were fonnulated during the 
year under report. These included the provision 
of amenities for the travelling public, remodelling 
of station buildings and yards, new railway 
construction, further expansion of Road Trans- 
port Services, etc. 

CO-ORDINATION OF TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM IN BIHAR 

In order to ensure full co-ordination between 
all forms of transport, such as road, railway, in- 
land water and air, and to eliminate wasteful 
competition, the Government of Bihar, 
has decided to establish a separate Transport 
Department with a whole-time Provincial 
Transport Commissioner at its head. The 
existing offices of the Provincial Transport 
Authority, the Provincial Motor Transport Con- 
troller and such others will be abolished. 

The Provincial Government have also set up 
a Bihar Transport Board to consider the various 
problems of transport in the province and to 
make necessary recommendations to the Gov- 
ernment for the development and improve- 
ment of all forms of transport including steam 
navigation and civil aviation. The Board 
consists of officials, non-officials and the leading 
transport services operators. 

VAST NEW PLANS FOR TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Expansion of Exchanges and Tbunk Line 
Network 

A Vast new programme of telephone develop- 
ment and expansion, proposed by the Com- 
munications Ministry, includes the opening of 
new exchanges in the next five years at Imphal, 
Dhubri, Krishnagar, Chaibasa, Mardoi, Drug, 
Belapur, Jamnagar, Porbandar, Digboi, Golghat, 
Suri,Purnea, Khurda Road, Daltonganj, Chatar- 
pur, Bhadri, Shikohabad, Basti, Ghazipur, Jaun- 
pur, Rajnandgaon, Rutlam, Hinganghat, Burhan- 
pur, Stana, Pali Marwar, Patti, Karad, Jeypore, 
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Cuddapah Chottoor, Mercara, Chingleput, Dindi- 
gul, Karur, Erode, Kodaikanal, Rajapatayam 
Nandyal, Chicacole, Bobbili, Baliapatam, Etah 
Baraut, Barabanki. 

It is proposed to expand the, existing exchanges 
at Hoorijan, Kanjikoha, Bahaulor, Muktesar 
Dharwar, Bijapure, Sambharlah, Adoni, Viriid- 
hunagar, Chettinad, Devakottah, Kumbakonam, 
Lucknow, Agra, Hathras, Surat, Belgnimi, 
Madura, Coimbatore, Pollachi, Salem, Cannanore, 
Tirureevelli and Mangalore. 

Substitution of exchanges is proposed at 
Asansol, Kalimpong, Motihar, Puri, Pondichery, 
Hissar, Vellore, Bellary, Dinapore, Cuttack, 
Ranchi, Dehra Dun, Mussoorie, Hapure, Eero- 
zepur, Sholapur, Cochin, Bezwada, Amraoti. 
Doom Damma, Gurgaon, Cooch Bchar, Moka- 
meh, Furrukhabad, Kasauli, Gurdaspure, Kalka, 
Wadhwaii, Hubli, Panchmari, and Tanjore. 

Installation of T. 48 type of trunk exchange is 
proposed for Hapure: Muzaffarnagar, Vizaga- 
patani, and Ranchi : and the three-channel 
carrier telephone system between Jullundcr and 
Amritsar, Lucknow and Patna, Bombay and 
Madras, Calcutta and Dhanbad, Madras and 
Coimbatore, Ranchi and Patna, Lucknow and 
Cawnpore, Bombay and Delhi, New Delhi and 
Cawnpore, Agra and Bomliay, Bombay and 
Rajkot, Ahmedabad and Rajkot, Bombay and 
Baroda. In addition, the erection is contem- 
plated of a wide net-work of new telephone trunk 
lines. 

Automatisation of the Calcutta Telephone 
system has already been decided. Other pro- 
jected improvements in the Exchange are 
(1) Replacement of switchboard at Dum Dum 
Exchange : (2) Extension of manual switchboards 
in Calcutta Telephone District ; (8) Extension 
of switchboard in Calcutta Telephone District 
(area II South Exchange): (4) Conversion of 
Calcutta Telephone District private lines into 
auto-ringing circuits (Calcutta and Burra Bazar 
Exchange) : and (5) Replatal of Gell Street Ex- 
change Battery. An extra 5,200 manually- 
yorked lines are being installed at an estimated 


cost of Rs. 17.87 lakhs to tide over the interven- 
ing period. 

Expansion of Bombay’s telephone system at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 2,07,77,000 and the 
installation of a 2, SCO line manual equipment at 
an estimated cost of Rs. 28,84,000 has also been 
decided. Ahmedabad will have a five hundred 
line extension at its central exchange, and a new 
two hundred line satellite exchange. Total 
capital outlay on new telephone and telegraph 
assets is estimated at Rs. 8,18,07,400 and that 
on renewals and replacements at Rs. 86,77,400, 

The new tele-communications link between 
Assam and tlie rest of India will involve the 
erection of two new 300 lb, per mile copper pairs 
on the route Patna-Mokamah Semaria Ghat- 
Katihar Barsoi- Kishangunj — Siliguri — Sevaldi- 
Bagrakot-Maldalgain -Falakata — Cooch -Behar- 
Toffanganj-Golakganj-Gauhati. Two three- 
channel telephone carrier systems, and one two- 
channcl V. F. Telegraph system, will be installed 
on tins new route to replace the systems passing 
through Eastern Pakistan. The project is esti- 
mated to cost Rs. 85,29,000 in capital, and 
Rs. 4,25,000 recurring annually, 

NEW CARGO SHIPS 

British India Company’s Programme 

Orders for four more cargo ships have been 
placed by the British India Steam Navigation 
Company with British builders, together with a 
contract for a small passenger ship. 

Two of the cargo ships are to be motor liners 
of 7,000 tons gross witli a speed of 14 J knots. 
They are to be built at the Neptune Yard on 
the Tyne of Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richard- 
son and are to be equipped with Doxford engines. 
Each vessel will be able to carry 12 passengers 
in single and two-berth cabins, each with its 
own bath-room. The liners will be suitable for 
employment on the Australian or East African 
routes or in the service between India and Aus- 
tralia. The other two cargo ships are to be oil- 
burning steamers of 5,600 tons gross driven by 
reciprocating engines with Bauer- Wach turbine 
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giving a service speed of 12 knots and are to be 
built by William Denny and Brothers, of Dum- 
barton. 

The passenger vessel is to be a motorship of 
2,000 tons deadweight with a service speed of 
14 knots, for serving the smaller ports on the 
East African coast. She is to have accommoda- 
tion for 20 passengers. The vessel is to be built 
by Henry Robb and Co., of Leith. Including 
the five ships now ordered, contracts have been 
placed by the British India Company for 21 
vessels which, with 88 ships built during and 
since the war, give a total of 54 ships. This 
compares with 51 lost during hostilities, so that 
in about two years’ time all the war losses should 
have been fully made good. 

R.I.N. OFFICERS IN LONDON 

Taking Over British Cruiser 

The visit to Britain of a contingent of officers 
and ratings of the R.I.N. to takeover the cruiser 
“ Achilles ” now refitting for an Indian trip, 
has resulted in the members of both the Navies 
“ mixing ” in a spirit of good comradeship. 
That is the conclusion drawn by an agency 
representative making inquiries about how the 
Indian Naval men were “ settling down ” during 
their stay in Britain. 

Small parties from the “ Achilles ” have been 
drafted to various British naval establishments 
to undergo highly specialised technical courses. 
There, they have created a good impression 
among their British naval counterparts. In 
between the work, tours to various places of 
interest and a number of sightseeing trips have 
been arranged. Many officers have been the 
guests to dinner at the Navy’s “ University,” 
Royal Naval College, at Greenwich in South 
East London. 

The main centre of the activity is aboard the 
“ Achilles,” where, as hundreds of the workers 
press forward with the job of tropicalising the 
ship, British and Indian sailors eagerly learn the 
intricate mechanism of the cruiser to ensure 
that the Indian company will be fully familiar 
with the vessel before she leaves. 


NAGPUR TO HAVE MODERN AERO- 
DROME 

Nagpur is soon to have a modern Aerodrome 
on international standard and a plan costing 
Rs. 67,00.000 has been sanctioned for the purpose. 
Since Nagpur occupies the central situation in 
the country, highest priority is being given for 
converting the aerodrome into an international 
One. 

RAILWAY TRUCKS FOR TIMBER 
TRANSPORT 

Experiments in Australia 

If experiments beiqg conducted by the Victo- 
rian Railways Department prove successful, 
two railway trucks will soon be doing the work 
of three in the transport of timber. 

Earlier tests have been most encouraging. 

The timber is assembled into stacks packed by 
bands of tightly drawn galvanised steel wire, 
allowing the trucks to be loaded well above 
the usual level. 

This increases the carrying capacity to 12 tons. 

There is no likelihood of loading being dis- 
turbed en route, and less time is occupied in 
loading and discharging. 

During a recent test at Noo.jee, consignment 
of 5,807 super feet was given a particularly 
heavy bump, but no trace could be later found 
of a single piece having moved. 

At the destination a truck discharged the 12- 
ton consignment in the fast time of 20 minutes. 

RUSSIAN ORDER FOR BRITISH 
LOCOMOTIVES 

Negotiations are being carried with Britain 
by Russia for the purchase of 1,000 locomotives. 
It is considered that the cost of the order will 
be about £. 7,500,000 and that the fulfilment 
will take about two years. 

MORE STEEL FOR SHIPBUILDING 
Supplies for second quarter 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exdbej 
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quer, told a meeting of the Scottish Board for 
Industry at Edinburgh that, after review of 
steel supplies and other essential needs for the 
second quarter of 1948, a further small increase 
in the steel allocation for the ship-building indus- 
try had been made. 

The allocation for that quarter would thus be 
appreciably above last year’s allocation rate, 
though, still somewhat below the actual supplies 
obtained in that quarter. 

It would continue to be a primary aim of the 
Government’s policy and planning to ensure 
that the ship-building industry continued to 
thrive and that as steady a level of activity as 
possible was maintained. But this must be on 
the b^is of sticking to the steel allocations 
and not going outside them. 

Sir Stafford Cripps continued, “There is little 
more that we can do by cutting down imports, 
though undoubtedly, we shall be driven to do 
something in this direction to diminish our adverse 
balance of payments unless we can export more 
and export it to the right markets. 

Future in the Balance 

“The question of markets is of absolutely 
critical importance. The markets of the United 
States, Canada, and the Argentine, as suppliers 
of food and raw materials, are of vital conse- 
quence, and we must spare no effort to pump all 
the goods we can into these markets in particular. 

“ I want you all to realize, without being 
alarmist in any way, that the whole future of our 
country really hangs in the balance. We have 
nothing to spare, no slack to take up, and the 
world is so unsettled today that we never know 
what new difficulties we may have to meet. 
Every week that we run on with a deficit in our 
oversea trade balance, as we are doing now, 
means a further drain on our final reserves, and 
if and when these disappear we have nothing left 
to help us balance our trade except our own 
efforts and our own exports.” 


U. S. PLANES FOR CHINA 

American Senator’s Disclosure 
Agreement Signed in 1945 

The United States had agreed to provide China 
with 1,070 planes, Senator Styles Bridges, 
Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, disclosed. 

A State Department sourc*c said that 
purpose of the agreement was to give China 
planes needed to maintain internal order and 
to meet eertaiii international obligations. 

The agreement was made in September 1945 
and 936 aircraft have already been transferred 
to Marshall Chiang- Kai-Shek’s Government. 

The agreement, an extension of the war-time 
lease-lend, also involved training of 1,560 
pilots- -completed last year—anci replacement of 
equipment and spare parts. 

PROMOTING SAFER AIR TRAVEL 

Six airlines, from the United States, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Italy and Scandinavia, have 
agreed to participate financially in International 
Aeradio, Ltd., the organisation formed a year 
ago in Britain to promote safer air travel by the 
installation and operation of radio and other 
aids to navigation throughout the world. The 
company has taken over air traffic control 
responsibilities at Malta, Castel Benito, Bahrein, 
Bathurst and Athens —major points on trunk 
routes to the East. 

AIR SERVICE TO RANGOON 

From February 16, the non-stop I.N.A. 
Viking service between Calcutta and Rangoon 
had started operating on every day of the week 
except Sunday, in both directions. No schedule 
is contemplated, and Vikings will continue 
flying the route. A connexion at Calcutta 
makes possible a nine-hour journey between 
Rangoon and Delhi. 

AERIAL ROPEWAY TO MOVE SAND 

New Device Used 

Two and a half million tons of river sand and 
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crushed gravel are to be moved by aerial ropeway 
for 122 miles from the gravel pits at McCann’s 
Island on the Napean River near Penrith, New 
South Wales, Australia, to the site of the 
projected £. 6,000,000 W'arragamba Dam 40 
miles from Sydney. The movement will take 
five years. 

Engineers from the Sydney Water Hoard who 
investigated methods of transporting the 
2,500,000 tons found that road transport, light 
railways and belt conveyors did not compare 
with ropeways for initial cost, economical opera- 
tion and efficiency. 

CIVIL USE OF LEASE AIR BASES 
U. K. Agreement wit U. S. 

An agreement between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, governing the regular 
u.se by civil aircraft of airfields in the Caribbean 
and in Bermuda, was signed in Washington by 
the British Ambassador, Lord Inverchapel, and 
Mr. Marshall, the Secretary of State. 

It represents the culmination of a prolonged 
effort to formulate the conditions under which 
civil aircraft may use the bases at Kindley 


Field in Bermuda, Coolidge Field in Antigua, 
Beane Field in St. Lucia, and Atkinson Field in 
British Guiana, with alternatives in bad weather 
at Carlson and W'allcr Fields in Trinidad, and 
Vernam Field in Jamaica, leased by the United 
Kingdom in 1940 to the United States for 99 
years as military bases in exchange for 50 
American destroyers. 

The agreement lays down the terms on which 
civil aircraft may use the airfields. It was 
explained at a Press conference at the Ministry 
of Civil Aviation that the United States would in 
general be responsible for the technical operation 
and maintenance of the airfields, while the 
(‘oloniai Governments concerned would handle 

I 

immigration, customs and passenger traffic. 

The agreement will last for 15 years, there- 
after it will remain in force for the rest of the 
99-years tenn, unless either Government gives 
two years’ notice of termination. The British 
and United States (Governments will consult 
each other not less than once in every five 
years to review the operation of the agreement, 
and to make such modifications as may be 
necessary. 
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ALL OFFICERS GET A SQUARE DEAL 

Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Explains Pay 
Commission Recommendations 

The recommendations of the Hyderabad Pay 
and Service Commission, for Gazetted Officers, 
which have been accepted by Government, were 
explained by Nawab Mom Nawaz Jung Bahadur, 
Chairman of the Commission, at a Press Confer- 
ence at the Central Secretariat, Khairatabad. 
He was assisted m his talks by Mr, L. N. Gupta, 
Finance Secretary, and Mr. Zahiruddin Ahmed, 
Accountant-General. 

The recommendations of the Commission 
were submitted to Government about two 
months ago and they have now been approved 
by Government with some minor modifications, 
Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung said opening the 
subject. In preparing the recommendations 
they had to take into account the high cost of 
living arising out of post-war conditions and the 
need to keep administrative officers content so 
that they may give of their best to the country 
and improve the efficiency of the services. The 
Nawab Saheb went on saying that they consider- 
ed it important to have unifonn scales, as far as 
possible in every department. Refuting the 
charge that officers in the lower cadre were not 
given a square deal, the Nawab Saheb said that 
this was contrary to facts because the officers 
referred to got a fifty per cent, rise both at the 
bottom and the top of their scales. For instance 
the Tahsildar who used to get 200-400 before, 
now gets 800-600 and deaniess allowance to boot. 
Also, the officers have been given the option to 
choose either the old scale or the new scale 
whichever was found more advantageous, having 
regard to the number of years of service they 
have put in. The concession of determining 
pay according to length of service will not apply 
to extra-cadre posts. 

Cannot Obuoe Everyone 
It was not possible for any Government to 


oblige everyone indiscriminately. It was not 
true to say that the scale of extra cadre posts 
have been fixed liberally, because the percentage 
works out a figure much smaller than the fifty 
per cent, rise given to others as mentioned 
above. 

Asked how the percentage of the cost of Go- 
vernment establishments compared with those 
in the other Indian establishments, the Nawab 
Saheb said that they compared very favourably. 
The percentage in Hyderabad was forty. The 
increase m expenditure to the exchequer arising 
from the revision of these scales was about fifty 
lakhs, while the increase m expenditure in the 
case of non-(hizctted employees was 2.5 crores, 
thus making three crores. The total cost of 
establishments will now be nine crores as com- 
pared to six crores before. The revenue being 
22 crores, the percentage worked out to about 
forty. 

As income-tax is being levied for the first time 
in the State the rates have been fixed leniently. 
As time passes and people get accustonicd to 
income-tax the rates are likely to be increased 
in order to swell the general revenues. It is 
hoped that officers would not grudge this in- 
crease in the larger interests of the State. 

When complaints were made that the Secre- 
tariat officials got bigger increases, the Nawab 
Saheb pointed out that their responsibilities 
were greater and it was they who had to frame 
the general policies of the administration and 
shoulder other burdens. 

As regards revision of pensions, it was pointed 
out that some imperfection had to be removed 
in this section and it was felt that immediate 
attention should not be paid to this problem 
because that would have delayed the report on 
the scales of pay for Gazetted officers. It was 
considered inappropriate to keep officers waiting 
for long. Pension relief proposals wUl be con- 
sidered soon and announcements made in the 
near future about it. 
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BASIS OF NEW SCALES OF PAY FOR 
GAZETTED OFFICERS 

Principles explained ; no Injustice to Lower 
Grade Officers 

A communique on the orders of Government on 
the recommendations of the Pay and Service 
Commission says: 

Some misinformed criticism has appeared m 
the Press regarding the recommendations of tlie 
Pay and Service Commission as finally approved 
by Government and sanctioned by the Nizam. 
The main criticism is that under the recommen- 
dations, as approved by Government, the lower 
Gazetted Officers are benefited less than the 
officers holding higher appointments. It has 
also been stated that while Government have 
increased the salaries of higher officers, a reduc- 
tion has been made in the salaries of lower officers 
as compared with the recommendations of the 
Commission. The following facts will show that 
the criticism is not well-founded and arises either 
due to a misunderstanding of the interpretation 
of the orders of Government concerning the 
fixation of the salaries of officers in the new 
scales or of the basis on which the recommen- 
dations of the Commission arc based. 

2. One of the main terms of reference of the 
Pay and Service Commission was to enquire 
into and make recommendations on the struc- 
ture of pay scales and standards of remuneration 
of the different classes of service with the object 
of achieving rationalisation, simplification and 
uniformity to the fullest possible degree. 
Rationalisation of Pay Scales 

It will thus be seen that whereas the Commis- 
sion had to take into account the existing in- 
flationary and dearness conditions, the main 
object was to rationalise the scales of pay of 
the various Services, remove existing anomalies 
and angularities and to co-ordinate the various 
scales of pay on a permanent and stable basis. Ac- 
cordingly the scales of pay for the various ser- 
vices and the salaries for extra-cadre appoint- 
ments have been recommended by the Commis- 
sion on the basis of the duties and responsibilities 


attached to these appointments as- well as other 
factors such as providing a minimum decent 
living wage of Rs. 800 to all Gazetted Officers. 

8. It will be seen that the scales of pay re- 
commended by the Commission for the lower 
Gazetted Officers who are placed in Class II 
service are very liberal, e.g., Tahsildars and other 
analogous officers, at present in the grade of 
Rs. 200-400, have been placed in the grade of 
Rs. 300-000, giving a 50 per cent, increase both 
in the minimum and the maximum of this grade. 
This recommendation has not only been ap- 
proved in toto by Government, but in fact, a 
selection grade of Rs. 000-800 has been sanctioned 
for certain services such as the Medical Service, 
although it did not form part of the recommen- 
dations of the (’ommission. The Selection Grade, 
in such cases would enable the Class II Officers 
to go up to Rs. 800, if through no fault of their 
own they are unabli* to rise to higher appoint- 
ments. Similarly, the scale of pay of Junior 
Officers m Class 1 Service has been stepped up to 
Rs. 400-800 as against the existing scale of 
Rs. 300-600, thus providing for an increase of 
88 J per cent, over the minimum and the maximum 
of the previous scale. Here again, the Govern- 
ment, while approving the recommendation of 
the Commission, lias made a generous gesture 
towards those officers whose present grade 
carries a maximum of over Rs. 800, by enabling 
them to go up to the first leg of the senior scale, 
i.e., up to Rs. 1,200. In the case of Class I, 
Senior Service, the Commission had recommend- 
ed different scales going up to Rs. 1,450, 1,650 
and 1,750 for the various services. Government 
has fixed the maximum of all these scales at 
Rs. 1,500 in order to give uniform chances in all 
services to attain this maximum in the normal 
course. 

Extra Cadre Appointments 
4. In the case of extra cadre appointments, 
the Commission hs® recommended grades of 
Rs. 1,500, 1,750, 2,000, 2,250, 2,500, 2,760 

and 8,500 for the various appointments according 
to their status and responsibility. Govemment 
have considerably decreased the salaries o£ these 
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extra-cadre appointments, e.g., several of the 
posts in the grade of Rs. 1,500-1,750 and on 
Rs, 2,000 have been pooled in one common grade 
of Rs. 1,600-2,000. No post carries a higher 
salary than Rs. 8,000 and, that too has been 
allowed only for the following three top appoint- 
ments, viz.^ the Chief Justice, the President of 
the Legislative Assembly and the President of 
the Judicial Committee, The salaries of the 
Secretaries to Ciovernment, Senior Heads of 
Departments and Subedars have been fixed by 
Government at Rs. 2,25'\ m accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission. A motor 
car allowance of Rs. 150 has, howe\er, been 
sanctioned in cases where the duties attached to 
the post involved extensive touring within a 
radius of five miles for which no T.A. is other- 
wise admissible under the rules. The only casts 
in which the salaries recommended by the Com- 
mission have been enhanced by Government 
are as follows : — 

1. Director-fieiKTal t)!’ Police; 

2. Vice-Chancellor, Osmania Ihiiversity; 

whose salaries were rccominendctl by the 
Commission at Rs. 2,500 but which have been 
raised by Government to Rs. 2,750 in keeping 
with the importance and the responsibilities 
attached to those posts. 

Fixing Salarie.s of Existinc; OpFrcnR.s 
5. As regards the fixation of pay of tlie exist- 
ing officers in the new scales, the Commission 
had recommended a percentage increase given 
to non-gazetted employees. The Government 
did not consider this a fair basis, as according to 
this formula, even an officer who was appointed 
on the minimum pay of the post, just before 
1st Azur 1357 F. would have got a percentage 
increase, even in cases, where the minimum 
salary had not undergone a change as a result 
of the recommendations of the Pay Commission, 
whereas another officer appointed immediately 
after 1st Azur would have got the minimum of 
the new scale. This would have caused heart- 
burning among officers holding the same status 
and responsibilities whose service varied by a 
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few days or months. Further, when the scale 
of pay have been revised on a rational basis 
and new scales are being applied to all incum- 
bents, there is no justification to give an arbitrary 
percentage increase to all officers. It is wrong 
to say that this formula has hit hard the junior 
officers and that the higher officers have got a 
liigher increase. No increase has been given in 
tlic case of extra-cadre appointments. All 
officers holding extra-cadre appointments will 
draw the fixed salary sanctioned for them and 
those m the extra -cadre scale of Rs. 1,600-2,000 
will draw only the minimum of the grade and not 
count tlicir previous service for fixation of pay 
in tins grade. On the contrary, in the case of 
other officers in ('lass II and ('lass I, Junior 
and Senior Scales. (Jovernment has made a very 
liberal provision that these Officers would 
count their siTvice in the existing gr^de for 
fixation of pay in the new scales. This provision 
is much more liberal than the formula sanctioned 
by the ('entral Pay Commission for employees 
of the Ciovernment of India. The lowest officers 
such as Tahsiltlars would be benefited most by 
this formula and those who have put in long 
service, say of over 15 years in the cxi.sting low 
grades of Rs. 200-4.00 and arc drawing only 
about Rs. 82.'5 or so will get the maximum of 
Rs. ;f00-60(), 7.C., Rs. 600, thus getting an increase 
in their salary higher than the percentage of 
50 per cent, recommended by the Commission. 
In the case of comparatively more senior officers 
and those who have put in sfinrtcr periods of 
.service, the increase would not be so liigh, but 
would be still quite substantial. 

Move to remove Anomai.ies 
In view of the fact that the junior officers are 
benefited most, an anomaly may arise in some 
<*ases m which an officer promoted from Class II 
to Class I- Junior Scale— may get a lower 
salary than his colleagues in the Class II Service, 
if his salary is simply fixed on the basis of his 
length of service in the Class I — Junior Scale. 
In such cases, a provision has been made that 
these officers may be given the benefit of counting 
their full service as in Class II and get their salary 
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fixed accordingly. Thus a Tahsildar promoted 
after 12 years of service as 2nd Taluqdar and 
drawing a salary of Rs. 850 or Rs. 400 at present, 
after putting in three to four years’ service in 
the 2nd Taluqdar’s grade would be given his 
concession and would draw the next stage of the 
Class I Junior Scale after the maximum salary 
of Class II scale, i.e,, Rs. 620. Another conces- 
sion that is being given is that officers who on 
promotion were started on a lugher stage in the 
existing scale would count the assumed service 
that they would be required to put in the exis- 
ting grade to reach that stage. Thus, a 2nd 
Taluqdar who was started on Rs. 400 in the grade 
of Rs. 800-600 would get the benefit of 4 years* 
service in addition to the service actually render- 
ed by him as 2nd Taluqdar, while fixing his 
salary in the revised scale of Us. 400-800. This 
concession will be applicable to both for pro- 
gressive and time-scale appointments and accord- 
ingly officers now in the senior scale will also 
get their salaries fixed ou the basis of the length 
of service put in by them in the Class I — Junior 
Scale and Senior Scale- as well as the period 
allowed to them by any iiigher start which they 
got on promotion to the Junior Scale. 

Advantageous to All 

It will be seen that the application of the above 
formula for the fixation of pay would be to the 
advantage of several officers with long service. 
Only such of the officers as arc already in grades 
whose minimum is Rs. 100 or higher, may not 
be benefited much, because the minimum of 
their revised grade is already kept at Rs. 400. 
This was necessary to bring the scales of pay of 
these officers on par with other officers carrying 
similar duties and responsibilities. A provision, 
however, has been made that any officer whose 
salary does not get increased by the ap[)lication 
of the new fonnula may have his salary fixed in 
the stage next higher to his present pay and he 
has also been given the option of continuing 
to remain in his old scale of pay if that is more 
advantageous to him. Another concession 
shown is that part of a year of service put in 
up to 1st Azur 1357 F, would be counted as 


one full year for the fixation of salaries. It may 
be stated that the existing grades carrying a 
minimum of Rs. 400 or over, are at present held 
mostly by Secretariat Officers. These officers 
will get an allowance of Rs. 100 for Secretariat 
work and would thus be benefited to this extent 
in any case. 

6. In the case of the Osmania University and 
the Education Department, the Lecturers and 
the Readers, i.e.^ officers at present in the grade 
of Rs. 250-400 and of Rs. 800-500 or Rs. 850-600 
have all been merged in one grade of 
Rs. 800-600 with a selection grade of Rs. 600-800. 
Provision has, however, been made that Readers 
carrying a grade of Rs. 850-600 and officers in 
the Education Department carrying a grade 
with a minimum of Rs. 800 or over would have 
their salaries fixed in the grade beginning from 
Rs. 400. These officers would, therefore, get a 
substantial increase in their exiting pay by the 
fixation of their salaries in the new scale. 

7. In the case of Medical Department, the 
Engineering Department and other Technical 
Departments, a provision • has been made to 
give extra increments for higher qualifications 
such as those of Post-Graduate Degrees and 
Research Degrees. These increments are being 
allowed in addition to the increments admissible 
on the basis of the service put in the existing 
grade. These officers would thus get the 
double beqefit of higher qualifications and of 
their service in the existing grade. 

8. The formulte referred to above for the 
fixation of pay in the new scales have been 
clarified in F.D. letter No. 138, dated the 22nd 
Ardibehisht, 1857 F., addressed to the Controller- 
General of Accounts and Audit which is being 
publisfied for the information of all the depart- 
ments and the officers concerned. 

NEW QUARTERS FOR N. S. RAILWAY 
STAFF 

Railway Development Plans 

An extensive programme of modernization of 
station buildings and general improvement and 
the provision of additional facilities, is being 
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undertaken by the Nizam’s State Railway. A 
substantial allotment Has been made by the 
State Railway Board for this purpose. It is 
proposed to construct a large number of quarters 
for the low-paid staff. The staff quarters are 
being designed with considerable care with a 
view to making them as comfortable as possible 
for the occupants. A few designs have already 
been prepared, and sample buildings will soon 
be constructed and the reactions of the future 
occupants obtained before undertaking final 
construction. This work has been given first 
priority, as the Administration are alive to the 
need for providing additional and improved 
housing facilities for the staff. 

Apart from staff quarters, extensive alterations 
and additions are being undertaken at the 
Secunderabad Station for which a sum of Rs. 8 
lakhs has been sanctioned. When these works 
are completed, the> will provide for the proper 
handling of goods and parcels’ traflic which will 
not only reduce the inconvenience, which is 
experienced at present, but will also contribute 
to the quicker turn-round of wagons. 

Mohe Facilities for Goods Traffic 

On the goods side, additional goods siding 
accommodation with the lines, platforms and 
sheds laid out in eschelon formation will allow 
sufficient accommodation for the present goods 
traffic and also for the future anticipated extra 
traffic. Apart from tliis approach roads to the 
goods sheds will allow quick and easy movement 
of lorries and carts. The new accommodation 
for the broad gauge goods sheds, will permit of 
the expansion of the metre-gauge goods sheds, 
tranship sidings, etc., all of which will make for 
the easier movement and handling of goods 
and wagons. 

The present parcels’ accommodation at Secun- 
derabad Station is extremely limited owing to 
the very heavy increase in parcels’ traffic during 
recent years. The new proposals provide for a 
parcels office of nearly 7,000 sq. ft. in area at 
the western comer of the present station build- 
ing where the present siding will be extended 
and 'will serve for the unloading of parcels from 


full wagon-loads. In addition, there will be a 
sub- way connecting the three main platforms 
which will be serviced by electric lifts. This 
sub-way and the lifts will avoid the inconven- 
ience and delays that are occasioned by parcels’ 
trollies having to cross the railway lines. 

The main passenger platform is also to be 
extended to allow for longer passenger trains 
which will also be of considerable assistance in 
the handling of parcels. 

Watering Arrangements 
The present arrangements at Secunderabad 
Station for watering carriages by hose pipes 
connected with underground hydrants is also 
being altered, and the work of providing over- 
head watering arrangements on up-to-date lines 
IS already in progress. These overhead watering 
arrangements will ensure the filling of water 
tanks on carriages quickly and so overcome the 
difficulty which is often experienced when trains 
run late and time has to be made up. Over- 
head watering arrangements will also be intro- 
duced at other stations on the completion of 
the work at Secunderabad. 

State Transport 

The unique success achieved by the co-ordina- 
tion of Rail and Road Transport in Hyderabad 
State has led to a large-scale expansion in the 
fleet of buses and lorries now operated by the 
N.S. Railway Road Transport Department. 
.Starting with a fleet of 27 buses only in 1932 and 
serving initially only 400 miles of road, the Rail- 
way Road Transport Services have now increased 
to 30 double-deckers and 484 single deckers, 
operating over a route mileage of 4,597 miles. 
The new double-deckers and single-deckers are 
vehicles of ’ the most modern type, specially 
designed and equipped for comfortable travel. 
To meet the demand for the transport of goods 
by road within the State, the Road Transport 
Department now operates over 200 lorries, 19 of 
which are of 10- ton capacity each. 

RAILWAY WORKERS’ PAY 
Chance for Unions to urge Claims 
At the last meeting of the All-India Railway- 
men’s Federation with the Railway Board on 
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January 28, it was decided that a committee 
consisting of seven members representing the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation should be 
associated with olRcers of the Railway Board 
to examine anomalies and, in particular, cases 
of hardship resulting from the application of 
the Central 'Pay Commission’s recommendations 
as accepted by the Government. 

Meetings of the committee were accordingly 
held on February 20, 28, 25 and 26 and their 
discussions brought out the fact that a consider- 
able amount of factual information was needed 
from the railway administrations before any 
conclusions could be reached by tlie Railway 
Board on the points raised. 

As such references to railway administrations 
would involve great delay and it was apparent 
that the points raised by the Unions had not 
been previously discussed with railway adminis- 
trations, It was agreed between the Federation 
and the Railway Board that discussions in regard 
to anomalies and cases of hardship in implement- 
ing the accepted recommendations of the Central 
Pay Commission, should first be arranged 
between the railway administrations and their 
recognized unions affiliated to the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation. 

The unions will thus have an opportunity to 
put forward their claims before the railway 
administrations who have been asked to report 
on these divseussions before March 81, 1948. 

The Railway Board will then consider with- 
out delay the results of these deliberations and 
arrive at final decisions after giving the com- 
mittee of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federa- 
tion an opportunity to express their view. 

PLEA TO ABOLISH RAILWAY GRAIN 
SHOP CONCESSIONS 

Cash allowances urged : bio saving for 
Government 

The Railway Board has received a number 
of representations from several Railways urging 
the abolitipn of grain shop concessions to 
];fdlvvR|ynicn and. the enforcement of the Pa^ 


Commission’s recommendations in regard to 
cash allowances. Unions of the South Indian 
Railway, Bengal-Nagpur Railway and M. & 
S. M. Railway have taken a lead in this 
direction. 

If the grain shop concession is ablolished and 
cash allowances according to the Pay Com- 
mission’s recommendations are given, the Gov- 
ernment would easily save several crores of 
rupees. 

SUGAR WORKERS 

Government accepts agreement with 

EMPLOYERS 

The U.P. Government have accepted and en- 
forced the agreement reached before the Sugar 
Industry Conciliation Board between the re- 
presentatives of sugar factories in the U.P., and 
U.P. and Bihar Sugar Mill Workers’ Federation. 
The terms of the agreement are ; — 

(1) Any worker wlio has worked for at 
least half of the last season in a factory will be 
employed in tliis season provided that the 
half part is the latter half of the season of the 
factory, unless the worker was ill or had to go 
away on account of unavoidable circumstances. 

(2) All seasonal workers who worked during 
the last season will be put on their old jobs 
whether they were in the “ R ” shifts or in 
usual shifts. In special cases if a factory finds 
it necessary to transfer a worker from one 
job to another or from one shift to another 
including the “ R ” shift, the factory may do 
so without in any way affecting the wages or 
the status of the workers concerned to a maxi- 
mum of 5 per cent, of the total number of 
employees. 

(8) No retrenchment will be allowed in 
future in any factory unless the same has been 
approved by the U.P. and Bihar Sugar Mill 
Workers’ Federation in consultation with 
Maj. H, S. Brar, of the Indian Sugar Syndi- 
cate, Kanpure. 

(4) If any worker covered by clause (1) is 
lot yet employed, he will be taken back tiO 
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his woric within ten dSys from tlie date of 
the a^^reement and his wages will be paid with 
effect ^jKun the commencement of the season, 
with reference to that particular factory. In 
exceptional cases, where any posts have been 
abolished, the above rule shall not apply, but 
in such cases the fii\al decision shall be taken 
by tlie U.P. and Bihar Mill Workers’ Federa- 
tion, in consultation with Maj. Brar. 

(5) Vacancies caused by dismissal, resigna- 
tion or death shall be filled up by old hands of 
that particular factory if suitable hands arc 
available. 

HOUSING SCHEME FOR INDIAN COAL- 
MINERS 

Steps are being taken to construct two town- 
ships for India’s ooal-miners. They will consist 
of 9,000 houses in Mohiida and 2,500 houses jii 
Bhuli. 

Experimental houses have already been built 
in Bhuli, and the construction of the first 750 
houses has been ordered. In Mohuda, a detailed 
engineering survey is being arranged by the 
Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation 
Commission whose report is expected shortly. 

These facts were disclosed by Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram, Labour Minister in the India Legislative 
Assembly. He also revealed that the scheme for 
the construction of 60,000 houses for coal-miners 
and the labour welfare fund, has received 
sanction. 

Each house was estimated to cost Rs. 3,500. 
Owing to the difficulty in acquiring suitable plots 
of coal-free land for building town-ships, it was 
now proposed to construct about 21,000 houses 
on land owned by collieries qn condition that 
the houses after construction were transferred 
the Housing Board which was being set up 
under tiie Welfare Fund Act. About 5,800 of 
these houses would be on railway collieries. 

The Labour Welfare Fund, Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
added, had assumed direct responsibility for the 
Ci^ii^ecution of the housing scheme. 

It has since been announced that a Coal Mines 
'Board has b^n constituted the 
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Central Government under the Coal Mines Wel- 
fare Fund Act. It will consist of the Coal Mines 
Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad (Chairman), 
the Chief Inspector of Mines, and three repre- 
sentatives each of colliery owners and workers. 

INDIAN REPRESENTATION ON THE 
I.L.O. 

Tlie Government of India have asked the 
All-India Trade Union Congress and the Indian 
National Tratle Union Congress for information 
regarding membership and the number of trade 
uuiouvs affiliated to them. This is being done 
with a view to facilitating the work of ascer- 
taining their relative strength, as delegates and 
culvisei-s are to be selected from representatives 
of workers’ unions for the International Labour 
Organisation Conference which will be held at 
San Francisco in .lime this year. 

MR. ATTLEE AND WAGE POLICY 

Inflation Dangers 

Safeguard in hands of the people — An example 
for Hyderabad 

Explaining in a broadcast the Government’s 
statement on incomes, costs, and prices, the 
Prime Minister emphasized that increasing pro- 
fits paid out in the form of incomes could have 
just as serious an effect as unwisely increasing 
wages. The Government were just as concerned 
with the one as with the other. This broadcast 
lias special interest for Hyderabad at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. Attlee said we had reached a point where 
we must all face the fact that higher wages or 
salaries or higher dividends just could not make 
most of us any better off in the long ran. The 
only way to do this was to produce more of the 
goods we all wanted. 

I know, it is very tempting to press for more 
money when prices are rising and other people 
have had more (he continued). There is no 
doubt that when a particular group gets an 
increase it does make matters easier for them. 
But it is a short-lived advantage, and if no more 
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goods have been produced the shortages will 
still be there. All that will have happened is 
that there will be more money about : but this 
will do them no good because they will be spend- 
ing it in competition with others who have more 
money too. This is bound to drive up prices 
still farther, and will help to stimulate the 
black market. 

Threat to Exports 

There is another danger. If our incomes 
rise, all to no purpose, then the cost of the goods 
we make for export must also rise. At first, 
we had no difficulty about selling abroad all we 
could produce, but now, the price we have to 
charge is going to settle whether we can or cannot 
sell what we make. If the price is too high, we 
shall not be able to, and if we cannot export we 
shall be able to buy neither the food we need 
nor the raw materials for our factories. Without 
these, there must be mass unemployment and 
real, desperate hunger. It is only as a great 
exporting country that Britain can survive, and 
already, some of our best customers are jibbing 
at our prices. 

You must not get the idea into your heads that 
all this does not apply equally to profits. In- 
creasing profits paid out in the form of incomes 
can have just as serious an effect on us as unwisely 
increasing wages and salaries. The Government 
are just as concerned with the one as they are 
with the other. 

The Government’s view is that there is no 
justification at the present time for any rise in 
incomes from profits, rent, or other like sources. 

Everything that I have said does not mean 
that the Government are against any wage 
increases. There are still industries, and services 
too, whose members are not yet as well paid as 
they ought to be. We dp not start from the 
positioh that the payments made to various 
groups of workers are necessarily correct. In 
the past, the wages of miners and agricultural 
workers were too low. They have rightly been 
increased. There may still be Isplated cases 
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in which some increase may be needed ; but if 
there are increases in wages here or there they 
must not be taken as a reason for cliuming in- 
creases elsewhere. 

No Direct Control 

We have long ago got away from the mistaken 
idea that the man who works in an office should, 
as a matter of course, always be better paid than 
the manual worker, and we must also get rid 
of the idea that the wage of one kind of manual 
worker must always be 10s. or £. 1 a week higher 
than that of another, just because it always has 
been so, at least since people can remember. 

There is no other great country in which the 
cost of living has been kept so steady over the 
last few years ; but if incomes go on rising there 
must come a point at which the Government 
cannot hold the cost of living at a reasonable 
level any longer, because it will be swept away 
in the rising tide of inflation. The safeguard 
lies, not in the h^ds of the Government, which 
cannot directly control the amount of money 
people are paid and have no intention of trying 
to do so, but in the hands of the ordinary people. 
The Government believe that the ordinary people, 
whether wage-earners or business men that is to 
say, the mass of the people are intelligent enough 
to see and appreciate the nature of the danger 
and public-spirited enough to join in fighting it. 
• 

EXTRA TIME IN BRITISH MINES 

Proposed Extension till 1949 
Stoppages Deplored 

The executive committee of the National 
Union of Mineworkers decided by a large majo- 
rity in favour of continuing the extended working 
time agreement for an additional 12 months to 
April do, 1949. This recommendation ^wifl ’be 
put before a special delegate conference in London 
on April 2. 

In the meantime, there will be disettssffins 
with the National Coal Board on matten iafking 
out of the agreements, the chief 4]| w}i&sh^ ?aa 
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dowbt, will be the faUing off in SatnitJ^y .attend- 
ance in some districts. 

The afipreement, which came into force on 
November 1 last year, provided for either an 
extra half-hour each day or extra shifts on 
Saturdays. It was reached only after long 
negotiations. The Government, who had asked 
for longer working, emphatically preferred a 
half-hour on the day, but the miners’ leaders 
thought a Saturday shift would be more pro- 
ciuctive. Eventually » it was left to the districts 
to decide, and apart from the north-east, Saturday 
working was generally chosen. 

Satukday Absentbkism 

Until Christmas, it proved on the whole suc- 
cessful. This year, however, absenteeism on 
Saturdays has increased, particularly when foot- 
ball cup-ties are being played, and production 
has fallen off. In Scotland, Satunlay working 
has continued to be successful, but in other 
districts, particularly Lancashire, Yorkshire, and 
South Wales, there has been such a falling off 
that the additional shift has had to be abandoned 
in many pits. On the bther hand the extra 
half-hour in Northumberland has continued to 
prove satisfactory. Clearly, there is room in 
many areas for a reconsideration of the method 
of extended working. 

Mr. Lawther, the miners’ president, said it 
would be for local decision whether the Saturday 
sliift could be made to work or^whethei: there 
should be a change to the extra half-hour. He 
thought there might be an increased tendency 
to change to the extra half-hour. 

A small minority on the executive favoured a 
complete rest from the longer week during the 
summer. 

The executive committee also issued a state- 
ment deplpring the unofficial stoppages of recent 
months. It asked everyone to realize that 
every day lost was sabotage of the Labour Gov- 
ernment, which had done, so in so short a 
time to improve tha induat^. On the other 
hand, it pxptessed gratidcation that in pfumy 
areas there had not been a sihgie day lost sii^ 
md^nalization, 
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REVIEW OF AMERICAN LABOUR SCENE 
IN 1947 

“The most important single fact.... was 
that almost everybody who Wanted a job 
was able to find one within a reasonably 
short time “ — that, in the critical opinion of 
United States Labour Statistics Commissioner 
Ewan Clague, was the most prominent charac- 
teristic of the American labour scene in 1947. 
More people had jobs than ever before : in mid- 
year, total employment passed 60,000,000 for 
the first time, and remained 2,000,000 above the 
comparable record periods of 1946. The largest 
employment increases occurred in manufacturing, 
trade, services, and construction. 

Unemployment was close to the absolute 
minimum : after fluctuating earlier in the year 
it settled later to a two-year low of hardly more 
than 1,500,000, shrinking particularly cunong 
veterans of whom but 4 per cent, were counted 
unemployed. Individual unemployment conti- 
nued to be short in duration. 

With the U. S. economy in high gear, there 
was little dispute in the equity of a “ second 
round ** of wage increases (after a first round in 
1946) to offset the rising costs of living. Agree- 
ments between management and labour were 
reached in a “ spirit of compromise,” generally 
providing for what became known as the “ 15 
cents-per-hour package,” including wage in- 
creases, improved holiday and vacation 
severance pay, correction of iniquities and other 
benefits. Wage increases helped to prevent ^a re- 
duction in “ real wages the purchasing power 
of take-home pay. 

However, heavy domestic and foreign depdand 
upon the economic machinery kept prices moving 
up, and at year’s end many unions were formula- 
ting new wage demands— a “ third ' round 
to meet losses in purchasing power. 

Fetweb Woek Stoppages 

Relatively few disputes culminated in strikes 
6f more than local meaning — exceptions being 
the shipbuilding, coal and telephone strikes. 
Work stoppages in 1947, affected only six-tenthi 
as many workers as in 1946 ; and about 
85,000,000 were man-days lost, 
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News in Brief 


CATTLE BREEDING IN HYDERABAD 

The Government Cattle Breeding 'Farm at 
Himayatsagar has started dairying also side by 
side with cattle breeding. 

At present they are concentrating on the 
supply of milk to hospitals and health centres 
only. The daily supply is about 800 Ifes. 

AFFORESTATION 

With a view to increasing the Forest wealth 
in the State, it is understood, a proposal is under 
consideration, of the Forests Department, to 
introduce a scheme of AfiTorestation. 

SUBA HOSPITALS 

To set up an up-to-date Hospital at each Suba 
with accommodation for about 200 patients, a 
scheme is under the active consideration of the 
Government, it is learnt. 

PROGRESS OF HYDERABAD BROAD- 
CASTING 

The Hyderabad Broadcasting in spite of its 
limited resources is making day-to-day progress ; 
and considering the changing times it is doing its 
best to fulfil the expectations of the listeners. 

The New Year (1857 F.) has witnessed the 
opening of some new chapters in the history of 
Hyderabad Broadcasting. New programmes 
have been planned to keep pace with the 
changing order. This act has received great 
acclamation from the public. 

Some new items added to the programme are 
enumerated below : — 

1. To counteract unscrupulous propaganda 
and baseless rumours spread by the enemies of 
this State, a new feature under the caption of 
** Suni-Sunai ” has been introduced. In a short 
time, this item has received great popularity. 

2. News in Urdu is broadcast at 5 p.m. daily. 

8. There is weekly newspaper review on 

Fridays at 2-80 


4. Important messages from the refugees are 
announced daily at 9 a.m. 

5. To infuse the spirit of patriotism} sacrifice 
and responsibility,, a feature entitled “ New 
Hyderabad,’’ is being broadcast on every Thurs- 
day. 

6. To inspire the sense of duty among our 
countrymen, national songs and poems are 
broadcast. 

7. Sports review is another new item broad- 
cast fortnightly on Wednesdays at 9 p.m. 

8. Film review, keeping in view the national 
reconstruction, is one more addition of interest 
fortnightly broadcast on Tuesdays. 

9. On Sundays, at 8.40 p.m. a humorous 
programme is enacted. 

10. Special programmes are broadcast for 
ladies, students, children and Army. 

11. News in Telugu, Marathi, KanarCse and 
Tamil is broadcast for the benefit of the ryots. 

12. A special programme for Europeans is 
introduced. 

18. The time of evening broadcast has been 
increased by half an hour, so that now it conti- 
nues up to 11 o’clock at night. 

CEMENT MILL FOR HYDERABAD 

The Nizam’s Government, it is imderstood, 
are contemplating to have a cement mill of 
their own in the Godavari Valley area where, it 
is learnt, the necessary raw materials are found 
in abundance. 

A supplementary iron and steel plant is also 
under contemplation, and negotiations for ob- 
taining machinery from the U.SwA. are being 
conducted. 

PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION AMONG 
CIVIL SERVANTS 

A Communique issued by the Information 
^Bureau says;— 
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Wjth the gracious sanction of ,Uie Nizam of 
Hyderaba4 nnd Berar, an Ordinance for the Pre- 
vention of Misconduct and Corruption among 
Civil Servants of Government for the year 
1857 F, has been promulgated by the Nizam’s 
Government. 

Wit^ a view to dealing with cases falling under 
the Ordinance, the Prime Minister will appoint 
a Committee consisting of three members of the 
Council of Ministers, excluding the Chairman, 
who will be the Deputy Prime Minister. 

The salient features of the Ordinane are as 
follows : — 

If the Committee is satisfied, on the basis of 
previous record, general reputation and other 
conditions that a particular Government servant 
is dishonest, it will declare him guilty of miscon- 
duct. If the chairman and members of the 
Committee are unanimous regarding the mis- 
conduct of the servant, the Committee will 
suspend him and then submit a report against 
him to the Prime Minister, in which, on the 
merits of the case, it will recommend dismissal, 
premature retirement, degradation or deprivation 
from promotion. If the Prime Minister agrees 
with the findings of the Committee, its decision 
will be considered as final. In case of disagree- 
ment, the Prime Minister will refer back the 
findings to the Committee for reconsideration and 
will finally decide the case on the resubmissioli 
of their unanimous opinion*. The orders of 
punishment will only be passed when both the 
Committee and the Prime Minister agree. 
Neither any appeal, revision or representation 
shall be entertained, nor any legal proceedings 
be instituted in any court of law against the 
orders thus passed. Besides, no claim for any 
compensation against the Government for da- 
mages resulting from any action taken under 
the Ordinance shall be made. 

AERIAL SURVEY EQUIPMENT FOR 
HYDERABAD 

’It is understood that the Nizam’s 

Gbveniment plans to purchase equipment for 
aerial surveys with a view to implonttiting 
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urgently its post-war plans. Competitive bids 
have been invited from both English and 
American firms. 

GERMAN GOODS FOR INDIA 

According to a new procedure established by 
the Joint Export — Import Agency for over-the- 
counter and cash sales by mail, Indian buyers 
can now purchase from German exporters, goods 
valued up to 5,000 dollars and available for 
immediate delivery without signing a formal 
contract. 

MORE THAN 170 INDIA OFFICIALS GET 
RS. 3,000 A MONTH 

There are over 170 Government of India 
ofiicials who draw a monthly salary of Rs, 8,000 
each. 

The most highly paid on the civilian side is the 
Chairman of the Central Board of Revenue who 
receives Rs. 5,500 a month. The most highly 
paid in the Ministry of Defence is the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

86 appointments carry a salary of Rs. 4,000 or 
more. 

CO-OPERATIVE GARDEN COLONIES IN 
EAST PUNJAB 

The East Punjab Government have sanctioned 
a scheme for the establishment of co-operative 
garden colonies to develop fruit industry in the 
province. A total area of 500 to 15,000 acres of 
land in each district will be selected out of the 
land vacated by Muslims. 

RICE ALLOCATIONS TO INDIA BY 
I.E.F.C. 

890,000 Tons fob the Fibst Half of 1948 

Among the 21 importing nations or dependent 
territories for which rice allocations have been 
recommended by the International Emergency 
Food Council for the first six months of 1948, is 
India with, 890,000 tops. 

In. ptuwuance of the recommendations of the 
Intcmaiional Emergency Food Council, an agree* 
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men, has been reached, between Britain and 
Brazil for the immediate export of 75,400 tons of 
Brazilian rice for distribution in the Far East. 

REVIVAL OF VILLAGE REPUBLICS 
Bombay Move 

The Government of Bombay was doing every- 
thing it could to revive the celebrated ** village 
republics of old, said Mr. G, D. Vartak, Minister 
for Local Self-Grovernment. 

He added that as an earnest of the Govern- 
ment’s intention to relieve the local bodies of 
their ftnaneial burden to some extent, they had 
decided to bear half the cost of dearness allowance 
paid to tlieir sanitary staff. 

Mr. Vartak stressed the part that these bodies 
could play in rejuvenating the rural life of the 
province by co-operating actively with their own 
Government in all its plans of social and economic 
progress, such as literacy. 

BOMBAY MILK SUPPLY SCHEME 
India Government Grant 

The Indian Ministry of Agriculture have sanc- 
tioned a grant of approximately Rs. 21,00,000 
to Bombay towards meeting half the actual cost 
of a scheme intended to increase the milk sup- 
plies in the province. Under the scheme, the 
Bombay Government distributed during 1047-48, 
large quantities of imported concentrates to the 
milk producers at subsidised rates. 

A number of cattle-owi>ers* co-operative dairy 
societies have been organised by the Bombay 
Government, which cover about 17,000 milch 
cattiie. These societies and other cattle-owners* 
associations are supplying milk for the Govern- 
ment milk distribution scheme. As the cotton 
seeds in the province ate barely one-third of 
its requirements, the Government distribute 
imported cattlefeeds at subsided rates throu^ 
wholesale and retail distributors. Apart firom 
the question of increasing the milk yteldy 
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quate quantities of Cattlefeeds are* r^uired to 
maintain even the existing yields of milfe. 

BUREAU OF MINES TO BE SET UP 
Plan for Major Airport at Gauhati 

A National Bureau of Mines in charge of an 
expert geologist will be set up by the Government 
of India in the near future for the formulation cif 
a mineral policy. A scheme for this purpose was 
approved by the Standing Finance Committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. R. K. Shanmukhan 
Chetti. Finance Minister. 

The Committee also approved plans for eon- 
stiliction of a major airport at Gauhati and 
aiding the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 

A sum of Rs. 8 laklis has been sanctioned for the 
National Bureau of Mines. Its chief task will 
be the collection of accurate information and 
statistics, Organization of training, research 
and formulation of policy and co-prdination of 
measures for the conservation of the mineral 
wealth of the country. It will be in fact a 
“ brains trust ” for co-ordinated development of 
the mineral resources in the Indian Union. 

The Bureau will for sometime function pri- 
marily, in an advisory capacity without executive 
or statutory powers ; it will not undertake any 
powers, it will not undertake any actual mining 
or marketing of minerals. It will have two 
separate sections one dealing with coal and 
petroleum and the other with ore treatment and 
metallurgy. 

An expenditure of nearly Rs. 8 crores was 
agreed to in respect of capital outlay pn posts 
and telegraphs. These schemes include the 
establishment of a new tele-communication linl^ 
between Assam and the other areas of the Indisin 
Dominion, expansion of the telephone system in 
Delhi,' Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, and Ahxhed- 
abad, the opening of new exchanges in various 
plaeas^ inatallatwn of new equipment and te- 
nelvals, and construction and ' expansion of 
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MADRAS ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 

An Economic Committee of the Madras Cabinet 
has been constituted, with the Premier, 
Mr.' Ramaswami Reddiar, as Chairman. 

It will be the duty of the Committee to co- 
ordinate and integrate all economic and develop- 
ment programmes and policies of the Government. 
The Committee will also watch and expedite their 
subsequent execution. 

The Finance Minister, the Minister for Indus- 
tries and the Minister for Agriculture will be on 
the Committee ; and the Government’s Economic 
Adviser will be its Secretary. 

The Minister and the Secretary of the 
Department concerned, will be co-opted to the 
Committee when subjects relating to their 
portfolios are discussed in the Committee. 

STANDARDISATION OF GOODS 
Conference meets in Calcutta 

In a striking opening address, Mr. Shewart 
declared that the object of quality control and 
standardisation was the future welfare of India’s 
millions by satisfying their wants. Quality 
control could be most successfully applied to 
stepping up food and industrial production. . The 
problem presented by the millions of refugees 
required careful planning, which was dependent 
upon increasing production. Statistical methods 
and quality control could be applied profitably 
in every walk of life. The present exchange 
difficulties, preventing the obtaining of capital 
equipment, could be shortened by concentrating 
on producing everything which the country 
needed in India itself. 

Mr, Shewart referred appreciatively to the 
encoura^ng response the industrialists had given 
in the matter of efficient standardisation and 
quality control. 

.RIGHT JUTE MILLS FOR PASHSTAN 

it it uhderstood that the Government of East 
Bengal has decided to start eight jute mills as the 


first step towards the industrialisation of the 
province. 

Indigenous and foreign private capital is being 
invited for this purpose. Four American firms 
are understood to have offered their services. 

RURAL WOMEN TO BE TAUGHT HOME- 
CRAFT 

West Punjab Scheme 

To teach rural women homecraft such as 
cooking, sewing and embroidery and to give them 
an elementary training in domestic hygiene, 
nursing and the care of children, the West Punjab, 
Government has prepared a scheme which will 
entail an expense of Rs. 1,66,000 during the next 
financial year. 

U.S. COAL FOR PAKISTAN 

The location to Pakistan of nine cargoes of 
coal, released from the February export quotas 
by countries to which they originally had been 
assigned, was announced by the United States 
coal operating committee. 

The cargoes of 9,000 gross tons each will be the 
first to go from the United States to the new 
Dominion. 

PUBLIC DEBT OFFICE FOR PAKISTAN 

It has been decided to establish a new Public 
Debt Office at Lahore which will take over the 
present functions of the Delhi Office in connection 
with the administration of the public debt of the 
provincial Governments in Pakistan. 

Accordingly, the books of the Public Debt 
Office, Delhi, relating to the loans of the provin- 
cial Governments of Sind, the N.W.F.P. and the 
Punjab have been closed on February 9. 

Holders are, therefore, asked to forward their 
securities for renewal, consolidation, sub-division, 
etc., in future direct to the Manager, Reserve 
Bank of India, Public Debt Office, Lahore. 
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NATIONALISATION OF BURMESE KEY 
INDUSTRIES 

Hi RMj:sh Uoveunmi.vt’s '’J’\\o-\ lak 
Programm k 

'i’hr Hnrrticsc Minister for ( oiunurfc. U Koo 
Yoo, sjid lli.il I lu' Jiinm(s<‘ (i(>\ ('i lunent pio- 
granniie Joi‘ iint lotiaii/ini^^ <iil ki v ni<lnsti‘ie‘', 
would bcconi])l( led amIIihi ji piriixl of h\o yeais 
He disclosed that e\(M ((ilaio majoi iiidnsliits 
like forests and nuius ami oil inioht nol lie 
nationalised immediately, but tliev would eonu* 
under the direct control of the Government. 

The Government of Hunim has olhciallN 
announced that it will sluulh iloal an an wavs 


ronipanx iindt i I la diieet niana/^c nicnt of its 
Ministiy ibi Tiaiisport. 

150 LBS. OF MILK A DAY 

Tlu‘ v\()il<ts K'coid loi oiu- xc'.n 's milk \ leld 
has been laaten bv a British eow . It is a pedij^i ei 
FiKsian lu if< r nainod Bridge Bireli. o\viie<l b\ a 
llampshiu faiiiui Till now the record has been 
laid by a cow fiom the United States which, 
in da\s. '^aM' tbs Biidy^i has /^iven 

U,Ua2 tbs. in .*e2!> da\s. Sh(‘ has thus alreadv 
created a fresli ri coid. witli .‘UJ days stdl to run. 
and IS still in/4 mou* t han I,)0 lbs. of milk a day. 
V iif^ular iii^nidient ol Biid^^e’s diet has been 
half-a-jrallon of Biitish stout each day. 



150 Iba. oj Mflk a day ” 


TIBET GOES BEHIND “ HIMALAYAN 
CURTAIN ” 

Tibet, fearing a global war during the next few 
years and determined not to be invohid, has 
eloseti her door to the rest id’ the work!. 

It IS stated tlic 'I'dal.in (ioxcnnmnt has 
infonned all foiiii^n jiowms tlml the ))i(‘senee of 
foreigners is at present undesnable and they will 
be banned until llk^D. 


STORY OF A SCIENTIST 

One rainy afteinoon a post ofliee clerk, Charles 
Biadfoid. waiidcK'd into the Mfiiiehestcr Uni- 
\ersit> to see an txhibition of iiutes and other 
tiny dist asc -c.u 1 lets lie bec’amc quite interested 
and tluaealtei de\otrd all his spare' time to the 
stud\ of insc'el pi'sls, 

I le dis< open'd J>(j new species of mites, three of 
which arc named after him. He became a Doctor 
of Science, and was ilt eted Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 
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MINERS OF TOMORROW 

The British cioal industry hopes to have 1,000 
“ graduate ” miners next year, trainees from the 
Miner’s College or Boys’ Pit, as it is called. This 
mine, near Wakefield, is unique in that it is 
manned by boys under 18. Mornings are devoted 
to a study of the theory of mining with the hel[) 
of lectures, films and demonstrations. Practical 
experience is gained underground each afternoon. 
The boys attend in batches of fifty, each grouj) 
coming once a week for six months. These 
young miners of promise are being well eejuipped 
for their future roles as managers and executives. 

BRITISH CULTURAL MISSION TO 
INDIA 

It is learned that the Britisli Council is 
considering the extension of cultural relations 
between Britain, India and Pakistan. An exhi- 
bition will be staged in the principal cities of the 
two Dominions, and there will be tours by leading 
British musicians and ballet dancers. In addition, 
thousajnds of books and films illustrating the 
British way of life will be sent. The cost of these 
new activities may be about £. 1,80,000 in the 
firs^ 12 months. 

RADIO FOR AIRCRAFT 

British Development 

The quest for smaller and yet smaller radio 
equipment for aircraft is exercising the skill and 
ingeimity of British technicians, and post-war 
research has already made marked progress. 

In this achievement, which has sacrificed 
nothing in efficiency, Marconi’s Wireless Tele- 
graph Company has reduced the dimensions of 
standard communication equipment to some- 
thing approaching the useful limit for civil 
aircraft. Even 'more interesting than the low- 
power light weight set providing telegraphic and 
telephonic communication, on medium and high 
frequencies, which has been designed on the 
unit principle and weighs lb. complete, is a 
new ' automatic direction finder. This device 
presehts visuallyi continuously, and autoxnati- 
eiRy tiie rdative bearing of the radio station to 
which it is tuned ; it can also be used for recep- 


tion of simultaneous radio range transmissions 
or as a communication receiver on medium fre- 
quencies. Its weight is only about half that of 
similar apparatus produced by any other country. 
NEW POTATO-HARVESTER 
Timely success has rewarded seven years of 
effort of a British inventor. Just when the 
speedy harvesting of Britain’s potato crop had 
become one of the most pipjsing problems, 47 
year-old Percival Packman, of Berkshire has 
supplied the answer— a potato-liarvester capable 
of H day’s work equal to that of 20 skilled men. 
The liarvcster, which has been approved by 
the Ministry of Agriculture and is going into 
large-scale production, requires only three men 
to operate, and can lift 80 tons of potatoes in 
eight hours. 

HIGHEST BIRTH-RATE FOR 26 YEAR,S 
The birth-rate in Britain in 1947 was 20.3 for 
every thousand of the population. This figure, 
recently published by the Registrar-General, 
is the highest recorded for any year since 1921 
and is 1.4 above that for 1946, The actual 
number of live births registered in England and 
Wales was just under 8,87,000 during the 12 
months. After rising steadily since the end of 
the war, the rate reached the peak figure of 
22.8 in the March quarter. 

’MAN-MADE RIVER 
A new river, 81 miles long, is being created 
in Britain as a part of a big flood prevention 
scheme for the fens. It is the biggest plan of 
its kind to be undertaken since the fens were 
first scientifically drained 800 years ago. When 
complete, this man-made river will carry off 
the spring rains into the North Sea. 

Seven per cent, of the fen area, fertile, low- 
lying agricultural land was flooded last year. 
Inundations are caused by the coincidence of 
high spring tides with the extra volume of water 
from spring rains. 

The new scheme will keep down the level of 
water in two ways. The amount of water to be 
drained off &om the area will be reduced and 
such as must be carried off will be provided 
with a quicker escape to the sea. The fint 
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objective will be achieved by making a new 
river which will divert the course of four existing 
streams. A more rapid outlet will be arranged 
by creating a relief channel 200 feet wide. 

The scheme, whfioh' will ' take seven years to 
complete, is estimated to cost £. 6,500,000. 
DEVELOPING INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA 
German Scientists to Aid 
More German Scientists and research workers 
are to come to Australia* this year as part of the 
Commonwealth Government’s plan to develop 
industry. 

Those appointed arc selected from volunteers, 
and they are guaranteed a salary of £. 700 a year. , 
They are required to serve a nine xqonths 
probation period, after which they may be allow- 
ed to bring, out their families., 

The Germans are chosen only after Australian 
and British scientists could be found to fill the 
vacancies. 

U.S* ITALY AIR PACT SIGNED 
The United States State Department an- 
nounced that an air transport agreement had 
been signed with Italy. 

This agreement brings Italy into a pattern Of’ 
similar pacts signed with 28 other countries. 

The treaty approximates to the “ Bermuda Air 
Convention Conference’* two 5"ears ago. 

HALF OF INTERIM AID FUNDS SPENT 
I Nearly half (47 per eei^t.) of the 522 million 
dollar U. interim aid funds for France, Italy 
and Austria was programmed with the 
allocation pf an additional 97,121,000 dollars 
divided among, the toee countries. The new 
allpc^tion was mainly for February procurement 
of cereals and coal It included> 49,589,Q0O 
dollars for France, 85,477,000 dollars for Italy, 
aud 12,105,000 dollars for Austria bringing total 
allocations thus to 244,487,000 dollars., 

£. l^Q0,0q0 FOR YOUTH ACTIVITIES 
Nea^^y o»e-half of South Africa’s , gifl .of 
1,000,000 to, the British nation has been set 
aside,, for youth activities. Research in the 
youth service, a nation^,, centre 


training y<mth> leaders in all fonkiSi^f sport and 
schernes for travel, for youth have been considered 
suitable projects for development. The most 
widely welcome of the proposals would .seem tp 
be the establishment of holiday houses all over 
the country, six for boys and four for girls. 
Young people can thus secure an inexpensive 
and convenient holiday, throughout the year. 

RADIO CONTROLLED TAXIS 

A fleet of 21 taxis controlled by radio telephone 
from one central point is now operating in New 
York, with equipment giving a range of 10 miles. 
The driver’s control unit takes up little space, 
and is fixed to tlie instrument papel. The receiver 
and transmitter are installed in the luggage boot 
drawing power from the car battery. Cruising 
vehicles take directions from the central office 
and pick up passengers. Succe.ssful experiments 
have also been carried out by the railways in 
the use of radio- telephone between ^statiop 
ofiices and moving trains. 

HOLLYWOOD UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 

' Creases 

Hollywood unemployment had reached 16 
per cent, and there had been extensive sal&ry 
cuts as the result of a blow dealt to the film export 
trade by Britain’s 75 per cent, tax on American 
films. 

“ We were squealing before we had the 
President of the Motion Pictipe^ Assopiation, 
Mr. Eric Johnston, confessed, “ but there is 
plenty of reason to do so now.” 

He admitted that tl\e crisis , would worsen 
whep the ri^s of American films, now maknig 
a million dollars weekly in Britoiii, came to 
an end. 

RUSSflA TO HAVE ‘*I)AYLIGHT” 

,,, ,, CINEMAS 

: Aj new fype “ daylighj;” cinerna is expecte^ 
fo.p^ay a Jvg ip, popul^sing educational 
and art. j, $Jpas throughput ,, the Sovfot Union. 
Specif^l pocyeetpf ^ld a simiW to ,tiie 
School magic lantern pro<|\^ccs a film so cleaip that 
in brilliant daylight a film se^ fima 

a^tvWat^. 
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SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR WEEK 
ENDING THURSDAY 1ST KHURDAD 
1357 F. (APRIL 1948). 

Ubnebal Remarks 
WEATHER 

Hailstorm in a few areas of Kariiniiagar aii4^ 
Parbhani. Rainfall averages - 
Teliiigana 21 cents. 

Marathwada 28 cents, and 
DoTuinions 22 cents. 

Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows : 


- J 

Average' 

(present 

season) 

Normal 

(27 

years) 

j 

i 

Depar- 

ture 

from 

normal 

S.W. Monsoon 

82.74^ 

25 . 57* 

-j-7.17* 

N.E. Monsoon 

1 .49" 

2.78* 

- 1 .20* 

Intermediate period 

0.99"' 

1 .88* 

—0.39* 

Total 

! 

85.22* 

29.78* 

|H-5.49* 


CROPS 

Harvesting of Rabi approaching completion. 
Tabi slightly suffered by the week's rain and in 
some parts of Medak and Mahbubnagar, by 


hailstorm and storm in a few areas of Karimnagar^ 
and by disease in some tracts of Nizatnabad and 
Nalgonda. Crop is not fair in some sectors of 
Karimnagar and failed in some parts of the same 
district. 

Land preparation was begun in some stray 
parts for the ncvt season. 

AGRICULTURAL STOCK 
Water scarcitN' was felt in some tracts of 
Parbhani. Fodder was generally adequatiL 
tattle disease was prevalent in some villages of 
Adilabad and Hir. 

GRAIN MARKET 


Average retail prices of 'grains in seers per O.S, 
Rupee were : 


Grain 

Present 

week 

Last week 

Correspon- 
ding week 
last year 

Wheat 

u 

H 


Rice 

n 

n 

3 

W. Jawar . . 

H 

a 

5 

Y. Jawar , . 

H 


Si 

- 

1 

_ _ 

„ _ 


Note. This report is based on 89 o\it of 105 
(about 85 per cent.) weekly reports 
received on due date. 


iStatement. 
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Comparative statement showing Rainfall pr Past and Present Seasons 


District, etc. 

Average 
rainfall 
of current 
season 
corrected 
up to 
25-6-57 F. 
25-8-48 

During wee 
IST KlIURDi 

No. of 
Taluqas 
from which 
reports have 
been received 

K ENDING 

ID 1857 F. 

Average 

rainf^l 

Total 

average 

rainfall 

from 

16-8-56 F, 
16-.9-47 
up to 
1-7-57 F. 
1-4-48 

Total 
average 
rainfall 
of corres- 
ponding 
period of 
last year 

Departure 
from 
normal 
(27 years) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 


7 

Hyderabad City 

88.37 


0.16 

38.53 

28.08 

+ 

12.04 

Atraf'i-Balda 

88.87 

Receive<l 


33.87 

27.22 

4 - 

0.82 

Nizaiimbad 

88.84 

All 

0 . 26 

30.10 

34.24 

-h 

1.54 

Medak 

86.54 

All 

0.00 

.36.63 

20.00 

-f 

5.05 

Baghat 

82.52 

Receivetl 

0.15 

30.67 

25.22 

■f 

13.20 

Mahbubnagtti 

80.24 

5 out of 6 

0.66 

30.00 

27.60 

'f 

14.07 

Nalgonda 

85.28 

4 .. 7 

0.28 

85.51 

25.45 

f- 

10.50 

Warangal 

44.27 

5 „ 8 

0.00 

44.86 

84.62 

4 - 

8.88 

Kariiiinagar 

88.56 

All 

0.10 

88.66 

35.56 

4 - 

4.97 

Adilabad 

88.78 

9 out of 1 0 

0.14 

.38.02 

42.41 

— 

1.95 

Telingatia average. . 

38.88 

41 „ 40 

0.21 

30.00 

81.23 

+ 

7.58 

Aurangabad 

27.82 

All 

0.05 

27.87 

27.89 

4 - 

0.26 

Parbhani 

81,47 

6 out of 7 

0.22 

31.69 

30.58 

— 

0.75 

t 

Nander 

85.78 

5 „ 6 

0.20 

35.98 

38.77 

4 - 

8.55 

Bir 

30.57 

5 „ 6 


30.57 

24.55 

■f 

3.09 

Gulbarga 

35.67 

7 „ 8 

0.24 

35.01 

24.97 

-f 

11.00 

Raichur 

25.90 

7 „ 8 

0.68 

26.58 

23.61 

+ 

6.02 

Osmaiiabad 

28.41 

8 „ 5 

0.26 

28.67 

25.46 

4 - 

0.90 

Bidar 

88.88 

4 5 

0.28 

88.61 

26.70 

4 - 

8.66 

Marathwara average. , 

81.12 

47 „ 55 

0.28 

81.85 

27' 15 

4 * 

8.46 

Dominions average. , 

85.00 

89 „ 105 

0,22 

85.22 

29.49 

4 - 

6,49 


Note , — Variation in normal 5.49' as against 6.48' of last week is due to the variation of the weekly 
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COINAGE 

The VAttJE OF Gold Coins issued is as follows i 
Value in O.S, Rupees. 


Month 

Full ashrafd:s 

Hale ashrafies 

Quarter 

ASHRAFIES 

Oneeighth 

ASHRAFIES 


No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

Ashrafies issued 









February, 48 

146 

17,520 

61 

3,721 

302 

0,302 

1,270 

20,464 

January, 48 

i 72 

8.640 

ir ' 

1.0.87 

25 

1 

77.8 

• 105 

1,680 

February, 47 

78 

1 ' 


H 


130 ! 


422 

' •• 


N.B . — The value of Ashrafics in item No. 3 was unstHble owing to tliietuation in the price of gold. 
Hence it is not given here. 


The follovvino table gives the valve of (’oiys Issued and Withdrawn : 


Months 

Rupe(‘s 


i 

jth 

l/16th 

]/96th 

Coins issued 







February, 48 

•• 





8,000 

January, 48 


50,000 

90,000 

45,000 

80,000 

9,000 

Febniary, 47 


45,000 

130,000 

60,000 

44,000 

10,500 

Coins withdrawn 

February, 48 






l/32th 

0 6 0 

January, 48 

February, 47 

13,077 

5 8 0 

45 4 0 

26 

8,000 

l/96th 

150 0 0 
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NOTE ISSUE 

Absorption and contraction of Currency together with the percentage for February, 1948 
are given below 

FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


Seri- 

al 

No. 


Particulars 


1 

♦> 


8 


Total Notes issued 
Total Notes in circulation 
Absorption ( 1 ) or contraction ( — ) 


Percentage of 2 to 8 


February January February 

1948 1948 194T 


856.88 

583.88 

818.55 

5,069.20 

.5,129.76 

5,389.48 

— 60.56 

4 214.40 

-1 65 . 95 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1.18 

+ 4.86 

-f 1.25 


Notes withdraw7i.—'The following table gives the value of Notes of different denomination 
withdrawn from circulation. 


\ ALUE IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES 


Month 

Rs. 5 
Notes 

Rs. 10 
j Notes 

1 

Rs. 100 
Notes 

Rs. 1,000 
Notes 

February, 1948 

4,888.8 

14,6.57.5 

17,7.55.5 

4,443.0 

January, 1948 

8,827.9 

8,495.8 

18,878.9 

11,781.0 

February, 1947 

8,480.1 j 

6,526.4 j 

I 

11,782.0 

3,471.0 


Denomination qf Notes issued . — The value of the month under survey, the preceding month 

Notes of different denomination issued for cir- and the correspond ing morith of last year, is 

culation to the Hyderabad State Bank during noted below : — 


VALUE IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


Month 

Rs. 5 Notes 

Rs. 10 Notes 

Rs. 100 
Notes 

Rs. 1,000 
Notes 

February, 1948 

52.48 

128.86 

1 188.85 

87.19 

January, 1948 

86.84 

185.92 

215.77 

95.80 

February, 1947 

59.04 

125.62 

114.88 

19.55 
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The following table gives the comparative 1948, the previous month and the corres- 

figures of gross notes in circulation and the com- ponding month of previous year, 

position of the Reserve for the month of February, 


FIGURES IN LAKHS OF RUPEES 


Montlts 

Gross notes 
in circula- 
tion 

: Compensation of the Reserve 

Cash Securities 

_ Govern- 

1 ment of 

B.G. 1 O.S. India 

1 

H.E.H.’s 
Govern- 
ment ~ 

Percent- 
age of 
cash 
reserve 
to gross 
Notes in 
circula- 
tion 

February, 1948, 

5,069.20 

! i 

1,5.30.. 32 ! 

f 

,344.. 16 * .3,189.25 

i ! 

! 5.07 1 

86.98 

January, 1948, 

5,129.76 

1,694.82 j 

,315.(52 ! 3,084.25 

5.07 

.39.77 

February, 1947, . . . . i 

i 

5,3,39.48 

2,140.99 1 

! 

‘ 819.17 1 2,824.25 

55.07 

46.07 


In February, 1948, the cash holdinq^ in B.O. I. GOVERNMENT REVENUE & EX- 
converted into O.S, as well as the cash holdings PENDITURE 

in O.S. decreased by Rs. 1(5 1.50 lakhs an<l following statement gives the receipt 

Rs. 1.06 lakhs respeciivel}'. The > aliic of expenditure under certain important heads 

securities of Government of India increased b> lI.E.H. the Nizam’s Government for the 

Rs. 105 .00 lakhs, while the value of tbe securities months of January and February 1948 
of H.E.H. the Ni?am’s Government remained 
unchanged as compared to last month. 


(FIGURES IN THOUSANDS OF RUPEES) 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Heads 

Receipts 

February January 
1948 . 1918 

Expenditure • 

February January 
1948 1 1948 

1 

I 

Land Revenue 

1,970 

16,966 

675 

1,8.38 

2 

Forest 

720 

340 

168 

71 

8 

Customs 

2,414 

3,579 

288 

217 

4 

Excise 

5,591 

5,505 

827 

222 

5 

Stamps and Registration 

280 

871 

85 

19 

6 

Debt Service 

982 

1,907 

897 

140 

7 

Mint, Currency and Coinage 

6 


88 

66 

8 

Posts 

310 

170 

408 



Civil Administration 

2 

4 

888 

227 

10 

Police 

1 

7 

1,898 

878 

11 

Education 

127 

119 

2,054 

1,218 

12 

Medical 

8 

15 

1,024 

260 

18 

Agriculture 

28, 

4 

164 

87 

14 

Municipality and Public Health 

42 

56 

665 

210 

15 

Buildings 

Hr 

8 

1,278 

1,268 

16 

Irrigation . . • 

* ^ 

8 

184 

95 

17 

Railways 


1 

1 

1 

18 

Miscellaneous 

72 

ir& 

42 

29 



HYDERABAD STATE BANK, HYDERABAD-DN. 
Weekly position as on 24th Ardibehishty 1357 Fasli. 
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Tnclud«B Government Balances at H.O. O.S. Rs. . . . . . . 2,34,51,882 11 4 
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CASH BALANCES OF GOVERNMENT 


Quotations 


55il 


The cash balances of Government with the 
Hyderabad State Bank and the Government 
Treasuries on the last day of the month (Feb- 
ruary, 1948) under survey amounted to 
R$. 808.94 lakhs and Rs. 85.07 lakhs respect- 
ively as against Rs. 481.08 lakhs and Rs. 164.66 
lakhs 4n the previous month. 

THE HYDERABAD STOCK EXCHANGE 
LIMITED 

Quotations 

Companies Business done 


Government Securities 

Hs. a. p. 

N.G.P. Notes per cent. 100 0 0 ' 
<1365-70 F.) 

N.G.P. Notes per cent. 

(1868-78 F.) 

(1364-68 F.) .,100 12 6 

N.G.P. Notes a per cent. 

(1860-70 F.) ..102 0 0 

Delfeniwes 

Hyderabad Construction 
(O.S. 100) 5 per cent. . 102 0 0* 

Stael and Wire 
(6.S. Rs. 100) 6 per 
cent, .. .. 90 0 0» 

Pr^erence Shares 
Niaam Sugar 

(Q.S. 2^ 5 per cent. . .87 8 O* 

(O.S. 25-15 pd.) 4 per 

cent. .. .. 15 0 0* 

Vegetable Products ‘■ 

(B.G. 100) 6 per cent. . 124 0 0* 

BaUvoays 


N,S. Railway 
(Q.lpj. 250) 5 per cent. 

(OiS. 250) 6 per cent. 


750 0 0(18-11-47) 
.502 0 0(18-11-47) 


Banks 


G. R. Bank 
. (O.S. 1 pp-60 pf.) 

9 


.. 51 0 0(18-11-47) 

. , 60 0 0 (29- 1-48) 


Companies Business done 


State Bank 

(O.S. 100) . . . . 185 0 0 (26- 2-48) 

Mercantile Bank 

(O.S. 100-50 pd.) . . 50 0 0* 

Textiles 

Azamjahi Mills 
(O.S. 100), 266, 65/8, 

65, 64/8, 65/8, 66, 65/8, 

64/8, 65, 64/8, 65, 64/8, 

64 . . 264 8 0 

D. B. R. Mills 

(B.G. 100) O.S. Rs. . . 265 0 0* 

M. S. K. Mills 

(B.G. 10) O.S. Rs, . . 78 0 0 (18^2-48) 

R. Bg||Poona Mills 

(lH .100 ) O.S. Rs. . . 96 0 0* . 

Osmans hahi Mills 

(O.S. 100), 296, 97, 96/8 
96, 97, 98, 97/8, 98 . . 297 8 0 

Sirsilk 

(B.G. 100-40 pd.) . . 29 8 0 (11-12-47) 

Sugars 
Nizam S^gar 

(O.S. 25) . . 55 0 0 (22- 1-48) 

(O.S. 25-15 pd.) .. 88 * 0 0(20- 2-48) 

Salar Jung Sugar 

(O.S. 50-85 pd.) . . 16 12 0 (16-12-47) 

Chemicals 
Biochemicals 

(O.S. 10) . . . . 4 8 0 (15- 1-48) 

Chemicals & Fertilisers 
(O.S. 50) .. .. 25 0 0 

Chemicals & Pharma- 
ceuticals 

(O.S. 25) . . 20 8 0* 

Engineering 
Alwyn Metals 

(O.S. 50)) . . 60 6 0 (16- 1-48) 

(O.S. 50-25 pd.) .. 84 0 0(22- 1-48). 

Brass Products 

(O.S. 10) ..7 8 0* 

Hyderabad Construction 
(O.S. 100) . . 280 0 0 (18- 2-48) 

(O.S. 100-50 pd.) . , 280 0 0 (16-1-48) 
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Companies Business done 


Hyderabad Iron & Steel 


(O.S. 10) . . 

Jubilee Engineering 

8 

0 

0* 

(O.S. 10) . . 

Pr^a Tool Corporation 

10 

0 

0* 

(B.G. Rs. 50) O.S. Rs. 
Steel & Wire 

80 

0 

0 (18-11-47) 

(O.S. 100) 

Papers 

Sirpur Paper 
(O.S. 100) 

80 

0 

0* 

158 

0 

0 (18- 2-48) 

(O.S. 100-75 pd.) 

Dn. Cd. Bd. & Fb. Bd. 

125 

8 

0 (18- 2-48) 

(O.S. 50-10 pd.) 

Vijay Card Board 

5 

0 

0* 

(O.S. 25) . . 

Miscellaneous 

25 

0 

0* 

Un, riour (O.S. 100) 

90 

0 

0-t- 

Dn. Porcl. & Enamel 

Dn. Shoe & Leather 

50 

0 

0* 

(O.S. 25) 

Hyderabad Oils & Paint 

10 

0 

0 (lJJ-11-47) 

(O.S. 25) 

5 

0 

0* 

Fine Hosieries (O.S. 25) . 
Hyderabad Invt. Synd. 

22 

8 

0* 

(O.S. 50) 

Hyd. Potteries 

88 

0 

0 (20- 1-48) 

(O.S. 25) 

Hyderabad Tanneries 

27 

0 

0* 

(O.S. 50-40 pd.) 
Hyderabad Tin Products 

25 

0 

0* 

(O.S. 10-5 pdi) 

5 

0 

0* 

National Food (O.S. 10) 
National Industries 

6 

8 

0* 

(O.S. 26) . . 

National Industries ■ 

5 

0 

0* 

(O.S. 25) . . 

Roller Flour 

5 

0 

0* 

B.G. (10) O.S. Rs. 
Porcl. & Potts. 

10 

8 

0 (15- 1-48) 

(O.S. 25) . . 

Singareni Collieries. 

(B.G. 10) O.S. Rs. . . 

6* 

10 

0 

0* 

15 

0 

0* 


Companies Business done 


Starch Products 
(O.S. 50) 

.. 88 

0 

0* 

Soap & Oil . . 

(O.S. 25-12^^ pd.) 

. . 8 

4 

0 (18-11-47) 

Taj Glass 
(O.S. 10) . . 

. . 6 

8 

0 (16- 2-48) 

Tai Clay 
(O.S. 100) 

.. 80 

0 

0 (18-11-47) 

Yazir Sultan 
(O.S. 10) .. 

. . 42 

0 

0 (18- 2-48) 

A'egetablc Products 
(B.G. 10) O.S. Rs. 

11 

0 

0 (26- 2-48) 

Warangal Commercial 
(O.S. 100) . . 

. . 100 

0 

0* 

Kopbal Oil Refs. 

(B.G. 10) O.S. Rs. 

.. .11 

8 

0 

N(4e. — The • indicates 

nominal rates. 

The date in 


brackets shows when the transactions took place 
last. The ** indicates that though no transactioa 
took place there were sellers at that rate. 

INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 

Statement showing the production of 
MATCHES, Cement, Sugar, and Paper fob the 
MONTH OF February, 1948., 


Seri- 




al 

No.' 

Commodities 

i 

1 Units 

1 February, 
1948 

1 

Matches 

G.B. 

26,508 

2 

Cement 

Tons 

14,791 

8 

Sugar 

Cwts. 

65,205^-6/7 

4 

Paper 

Tons 

288.62 
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Joint-Stock Companies incobpobatbd in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, having ceased work 

HAVE GONE INTO UQUIDATION OB WERE DISSOLVED, OR OTHERWISE BECAME DEFUNCT, DURING THE MONTH 

OF March, 1948. 


Seri 

al 

Classification and name 

Date of 

Capital O.S. Currency 

Date of go- 

Date of 

No. 

1 

of the Company 

registration 

^ Autho- 
rised 

Issued 

Paid-up 

ing into liqui- 
dation 

defunct 


Match Industry 



1 1 


I 

1 

i 


1 

Hyderabad Match Manu- 
mcturing Company 
Limited 

15-8-1855 F. ! 

1 Lakh 

1 1 Lakh 

Nil 

15-8-1857 F. 

28-6-1857 F. 


Medicines 



! 

1 

1 




2 

The Unani Tibbi and 
Chemical Company 
Limited 

1 

16-4-1849 F. 

1 20,000 

1 

4,000 

4,000 

29-8-1857 F. 

29-6-1857 F. 


Joint-Stock Company incorporated in H.E«H. the Nizam’s Dominions in the month of February, 

1948. 


1 

Seri- 

1 

Classification and name 

Date of 

Capital (O.S, Currency) [ 


al 

No. 

of the Company 

registration 

Autho- 

rised 

Issued 

Paid-up 



1 

The Timr Mills Limited 

February, 

1948 

1 1,00,000 

1,00,000 1 

I 

” 

i 1 


-• 
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TRADE STATISTICS . 




Fob the month of Fabwardi, 

From Azur to Farwardi, 1857 F. 



laST F. 



Commodity 







Quantity 

Value O.S. Rs. 

Quantity 

Value O.S. Rs. 

Imports 





2,15,68,000 

Piecegoods 



87,89,000 


Yarn 


286,482 Lbs. 

7,82,000 


68,18,000 

Silk 


14,452 Lbs. 

1,67,000 

87,566 Lbs. 

. 9,78,000 

Sugar 


16,818 pallas 

18,20,000 

84,899 Pallas 

3,204,000 

Fruit 


19,642 

18,41,000 

83,671 

60,25,000 

Betelnut 


2,179 

4,82,000 

12,289 

28,22,000 

Animals 


1,870 No. 

2,44,000 

6,269 No. 

2,21,000 

Brassware 


2,218 Pallas 

8,08,000 

7,967 

88,28,000 

Iron 


8,428 

18,07,000 

27,465 

87,47, OOO 

Timber 



88,000 


1.40.000 

6.46.000 

461.000 

Silver 


276,542 Tolas 

5,18,000 

341,556 Tolas 

Gold 


7,820 

9,85,000 

89,485 

Food-grains 


11,081 

8,80,000 

296,826 Pallas 

1,09,60,000 

MiscelTaneous . . 



1,54,64,000 


8,88,88,000 

Total . . 



2,85,20,000 

•• 

14,85,40,000 

Salt 

• • 

41,118 Pallas 

4,11,000 

282,473 Pallas 

28,24,000 

Total imports 



2,89,81,000 


15,18,64,000 

Exports 





' 

Food-grains 


42,560 

16,81,000 

256,748 

92,60,006 

Cotton 


57,009 

85,55,000 

257,749 

8,86,81,000 

Linseed 




124,498 

59,14,000 

Til 


15,567 

8,88,000 

58,409 1 

32,24,000 

Groundnuts 


186 

5,000 

140,911 

58,26,000 

Castor-seed 




108,901 

51,78,000 

Oils 


36,504 

40,25,000 

111,268 

1,28,42,000 

Indigo 

Timber 




8 

25,000 



2;81,000 


10,57,000 

Hides and Skins 



2,95,000 


18,29,000 

Animals 


1,428 

21,000 

2,214 

60,000 

Miscellaneous . . 



48,05,000 


2,64,02,000 

Total exports 



2,00,06,000 


10,97,98,000 

Miscellaneous income 



11,818 



Grand total 

•• 


4,89,87,000 


26,11,57,000 
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Cu&EKKT St'ATlftTtC# 


m 


Railway^Statistcis 

Februaky, 1948 


I 



Collieries 


Particulars 

Kotha- 

gudam 

Tandur 

1 

Total 

Production . 

71,287-15 

28,000-17 

99,288-12 

Despataches 

68,471- 5 

25,881-12 

89,852-17 


The quantity of coal actuall.v despatched from 
tlie Collieries to concerns that arc within the 
Dominions is 58,405-19 and to concerns that are 
outside the State is T, 35,946-18, 

Electricity Statistics 
February, 1948 

Number of Units Generated 27,80,055 

Number of Units sent out . . 26,35,488 

Tons 

Coal consumed . . . . 8,862 . 45 

Lbs. 

Oil consumed . , . • 1,596 


Railway iStatistics 
February, 1948 



N.S. Railway Road Trans- 
port Departicent 


September 

1947 

‘ November 
1947 

December 
1947 , , 

1. No. of 




passengers 

1,757,788 

2,599,011 

2,665,195 

2. Freight 
ton miles 

46,978,676 

92,505 

28,454 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

8. (iross 




earnings . . 

86,84,122 

9,99,901 

9,91,184 

4. Total 




expendi- 

ture 

29,99,976 

6,45,082 

15,05,288 


The number of tourist parties that visited 
the State Hotel during January, 1948 is 5 in 
singles and 40 in 11 parties of more than one 
(comprising one party of six, two (parties of five, 
two parties of four, four parties of three and two 
parties of two). 


^statement. 
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Comparative 8T^Tx:M£>nr of group indices of wholesale prices in the City of Hyderabad foe the 
MONTH of January 1948. (Base August 1989=100) 


Seri 

al 

CoDimodities 

No. of 


Index No. 


(-f ) OR ( — ) COMPAR- 
ED WITH 

No. 


items 

January 

1948 

December 

1947 

January 

1947 

December 

1947 

January 

1947 

1 

Cereals 

10 

287 

275 

874 

__ 

88 

— 

187 

2 

Pulses 

6 

372 

418 

368 

— 

, 46 


4 

8 

Sugar 

2 

180 

166 

171 

-f 

14 


9 

4 

Other Food AlPhcles 

16 

349 

369 

301 

— 

20 


48 


All Foods 

34 

315 

388 

296 

__ 

28 


19 

5 

Oil seeds 

5 

400 

450 

463 

— 

50 

— 

63 

6 

Vegetable oil 

4 

519 

510 

409 

+ 

9 

4 * 

no 

7 

Raw cotton 

1 

260 

325 

213 

— 

75 

+ 

87 

8 

Cotton manufactures 

5 

320 

320 

304 



4 - 

16 

9 

Hides and Skins 

2 

368 

411 

532 


43 

— 

164 

10 

Building Materials 

8 

314 

314 

287 



+ 

77 

11 

Other Raw and Manufac- 
tured Articles 

7 

251 

224 

212 

+ 

27 


39 


All Non-food 

32 

357 

367 

388 

— 

10 

+ 

24 


General Index No. 

66 

335 

352 

812 

— 

17 


23 



M 

MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES IN THE CITY OF HYDER- 
ABAD FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 

1948 

Compared to last month, the average index 
numbers of cereals, pulses and other Food Arti- 
cles decreased by 88, 40 and 20 points, respec- 
tively while that of sugar increased by 14 points, 
thereby showing a fall of 28 points in the Index 
of AU Food. 

The index numbers of Vegetable oil and other 


lAprU, 1948 

Raw and Manufactured articles appreciated 
by 9 and 27 points respectively, while those of 
oil seeds, Cotton Raw and Hides and Skins went 
down by 50, 75 and 48 points respectively. The 
index number of Cotton Manufacturings and 
Building Materials remained stationary. The 
index of All Non-Food declined by 10 points 
compared to the preceding month. 

The General index number in January, 1948 
stood at 885 points as against 852 in December 
last. 
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CUBBBMT STATUTtCft 


STATBMB^ OF WHOLBSAUB FfUCES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OP JANUARY. 1948 COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES 

Base : August. 1989 ■« 100 



j 

Base 

1 Price 

S FOB ! 

1 

Index No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

August 

1939 

November | 

January 

December 1948 

: Nov. j 

Dec. 

1 

Jan. 



Prices 

1947 

1947 

1947 

' 1947 

1048 

2 

3 

1 

4 

5 

6 7 

LLj 

0 

1 

1 10 

1 


I. Foodqbains 
{%) Cereals , — 

1 Rice, fine, I'st quality . . 

2 Rice, Arooti . . 

8 Rice Coarse . . 

4 Wheat Bansi. . 

6 Wheat Yellow 

6 Wheat Potia 

7 Wheat Red . . 

6 Jawar. 1st quality 
0 Jawar. 2nd quality 

10 Bajra 

Average Index No. of Cereals 

(ii) Pulses . — 

11 Gram, Bengal 

12 Gram Horse . . 

18 Mung, Green 

14 Mung, Black. . 

15 Lentils 

16 Tuar, broken 

Average Index No. of Pulses.— 

{Hi) Sugar.-— 

17 Sugar, refined 

18 Gur or raw sugar 
Average Index No. of Sugar 


(io) Other Foofi Articles, 

Tea 

Salt ... 

Oidtms 

Turmeric 

Tamarind 

Chillies 

Betel-nuts 

Ghee, 1st quality 

Potatoes 

Ginger 

Garlic 

Fowl 


88 Beef 

84 Mutton 

Average Index No. of Other hood 
Articles 

Average Index no. of All Food 

II. Oil axsDB 

85 Sesamum 

8 $ Cottonseed . 


j Hs. a. p. Rs. a. p i Rs. a. p.i Rs. a. p* 


Palla 87 10 0 48 10 0 48 10 0 48 10 0 

do 16 4 0 48 10 0 48 10 0 48 10 0 

do 14 O 0 80 15 0 86 15 0 86 15 Q 

do 18 8 0 48 10 0 N.S. N.S. 

do 16 1 0 48 10 0 60 0 0 N.S. 

do 18 0 0 . N. S. 

do 14 0 0 48 10 0 60 0 0 N. S. 

do 12 8 0 25 0 0 25 0 0 26 0 0 


2 O 0 24 0 0 28 


0 28 8 0 1 


11 8 0 26 0 0 26 0 0 20 0 0 


Palla 16 0 0 47 4 0 68 8 0 59 8 0 | 


do 12 8 0 82 

do 12 2 0 

do 12 0 0 55 


12 0 0 55 0 0 

16 8 0 


0 82 8 0 88 8 0 I 

51 0 0 48 0 0 

0 N.S. N S 


. Palla 45 O 0 86 4 0 81 8 0 110 0 0 

do . 28 0 0 66 0 0 43 0 0 83 0 0 


0 868 848 8 
0 14 8 0 18 8 0 18 

0 82 8 0 52 6 0 85 

O 110 0 0 129 0 0 127 

0 88 0 0 88 0 0 40 

0 186 0 0 160 0 0 150 

0 880 880 8 


50 

0 

0 180 

0 

0 162 

8 

0 175 

6 

11 

0 80 

0 

0 28 

5 

0 20 

6 

11 

0 40 

0 

0 15 

0 

0 20 



48 

5 

8 40 

0 

0 48 


268 268 
268 268 
264 264 

286 

260 858 

801 414 

200 200 
200 196 

226 226 
244 275 


294 428 

810 810 
421 
458 


192 181 
196 151 
104 166 


288 276 
121 118 
1,60 1,050 

855 416 

228 266 
822 278 

622 622 
860 825 

449 849 

598 224 

2M 268 
848 848 

200 267 I 

420 420 


857 888 


. . Palla 21 • 0 110 0 0 92 8 0 92 8 0 
.. do 900 2680 27 80 2280 


524 440 

204 808 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF JANUARY 1948 COMPARED W ITH BASE 

PRICES.~(con<d.) 

Base: August, 1939—100 




, 

j 



1 Prices fob 





Index No. 




1 Base 












al 

CommcKlity 

Unit 

; August 



! 


} January 




No. 



1 1939 


Non ember 

Deceml)er 

1948 

Ncv. 

Dec. 

Jan. 


# 


1 Prices 

1947 


1947 




1947 

1947 

1948 

1 

2 



4 


5 





7 


8 

9 

10 


ZJT. Oil Seeds — (contd.) 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs 

a. 

P- 




87 

Groundnut . . 

<lo 

12 

8 

0 

30 0 

0 

35 0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

400 

440 

360 

88 

Linseed 

do 

11 

8 

0 

N. S. 


57 0 

0 

57 

0 

0 


496 

496 

89 

Castor Seed . . 

do 

12 

0 

0 

65 8 

0 

68 0 

0 

54 

8 

0 

546 

567 

454 


Average Index No. of Oils seeds. 












441 

450 

400 


III. Vegetable Oil 















40 

Sesamum oil . 

Palla 

35 

0 

0 

240 0 

0 

240 0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

686 

686 

686 

41 

Castor oil 

do 

30 

0 

0 

165 0 

0 

160 0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

550 

538 

650 

42 

Linseed (double boiled) • • 

Drum 

22 

8 

0 

36 0 

0 

36 0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

160 

100 

160 

48 

Groundnut oil. 

Palla 

25 

0 

0 

165 0 

0 

165 0 

0 

170 

0 

0 

660 

665 

680 


Average Index No. of Vegetable oil. 












514 

510 

519 


IV. Textiles 
















(i) ’ Cotton Rate 















44 

Cotton raw loose bales of 400 lbs. 


100 

0 

0 

250 0 

0 

825 0 

0 

250 

0 

0 

250 

825 

250 


Average Index No. of cotton raw : . . 












250 

325 

250 


(ii) Cotton manufactures 















45 

Yam*unbleached 

Lb. 

0 

8 

0 

1 5 

8 

1 5 

10 

1 

5 

10 

271 

278 

273 

46 

Dhoties 

do 

0 

9 

0 

1 5 

8 

1 15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

853 

844 

.344 

47 

Chodders 

do 

0 

8 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 12 

0 

1 

12 

0 

400 

850 

850 

48 

Saris 

do 

0 

10 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 15 

0 

1 

15 

0 

820 

810 

810 

49 

Shirtings - 

do 

0 

8 

0 

1 6 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 

10 

0 

275 

825 

825 


Average Index No. of Cotton Mfgs. . . 







. . 





824 

820 

820 


V. Hides and Skins 















50 

Hides, not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 

0 

9 0 

0 

"lo 0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

879 

421 

371) 

51 

Skins 

do 

0 

9 

0 

9 2 

0 

2 4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

878 

400 

856 


Average Index no. of Hides & Skui 





V 







379 


368 


VI. Building Materials 















52 

Corrugated Iron Sheet 

Cwt. 

12 

3 

0 

N. S. 


N. S 


- 






58 

Iron Beams (Tata) 

do 

18 

4 

0 

N. S. 


N. S. 








54 

Teak, country 

do 

8 

0 

0 

8 12 

0 

8 12 

0 

8 

12 

0 

^2 

292 

292 

55 

50 

Teak Ran^n 

Cement, Snahabad 

do 

do 

7 

2 

8 

14 

0 

0 

N. S. 
4 4 

0 

N. S. 
4 4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

148 

148 

148 

57 

Lime 

lOOc.f. 

19 

0 

0 

70 0 

0 

65 0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

868 

842 

842 

58 

Bricks, country 

1000 

9 

8 

0 

45 0 

0 

45 0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

474 

474 1 

474 

59 

Table moulded bricks 

do 

15 

8 

0 

N. S. 


N. S. 









1 Average Index No. of Building Mate- 
















rials 












821 

314 

814 


Otbeb Raw A Manueactured 
















Aruclbs 















60 

Charcoal 

Cwt. 

1 

12 

0 










, , 

01 

Kerosene oil Ist quality . 

a tin 
of 4 

6 

4 

0 

N, S. 


N. S. 


N. S. 





62 

Do 8rd quality . 

gallons 

4 

0 

0 

5 1 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 

10 

0 

127 

116 

116 

08 

Tobacco 

Md* 

17 

8 

0 

N. S. 


N. S. 


N 

s. 





04 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

98 

4 

0 

211 8 

0 

180 0 

0 

211 

8 

0 

227 


227 

05 

Mattes 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

260 

260 

200 

06 

Firewood . . . • • • 

|Md. 

0 

8 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 

0 

0 

400 

826 

400 


Average Index No. of other Raw A 
















I and Mfg. Articles 










•• 


064 

204 

261 


Average Index No. of all Non-food . . 


.. 

•• 



864 

867 

867 


G^eral Average Index Number 












860 

862 

886 


O.S. Rs. llO-lO-8-B.G. Ra. 100. 




_ 


_ 
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EXTERNAL TRADE OF INDIA 



1988 

• 

1944 

1945 

1946 


r Rs. ! 

1 crores ! 

Percent- 

age 

Rs. 

crores | 

Percent- 

age 

1 Rs. 

1 crores 

Percent- 

age 

1 Rs. 

1 crores | 

Percent- 

age 

Imports 

Food 

20.70 

1 ' 

13.5 

1 

16.4 

1 

9.4 

21.75 

9.2 

88.69 

12.8 

Raw Materials 

86.62 

23.9 

104.86 

58.0 

128.05 

54.0 

76.60 

29.2 

Manufactured Articles 
Exports 

Food 

98.61 

61.0 

57.64 

81.9 

84.47 

85.6 

1 145.41 

55.4 

89.65 

1 28.5 

57.99 

22.5 

1 

53.25 

22.8 

i 

58.48 

19.2 

Raw Materials 

74.70 

44.8 

57.19 

24.7 

75.75 i 

81.7 

104.49 

84.4 

Manufactured Articles 

51.84 

30.5 

119.88 

1 

51.5 

I 

105.81 

44.0 

185.78 

44.7 



[April, 


sro 

Articles in Recent Journals 


LEADING ARTICLES IN RECENT JOURNAL 
The Economist, 14th February, 194«. 

On the Rocks. 

The appointed day. 

Experts without power. 

Soviet Budget Survey. 

Britain’s Balance of Payments. 

The Economist, 218t February, 1948. 
American Horizon. 

Marxist Centenary. 

Report from Havana. 

The Argentine Agreen»ent. 

Economics in Fleet Street. 

The Economist, 18th March, 1948. 

Sink or Swim. 

The choice at Paris. 

How rich is the Eastern Bloc V 
Top Secret. 

Economic Survey for 1948. 

The Eastern Economist, February, 18, 1948. 
Nationalisation of Banking. 

Economic Policy. 

The Factories BiU. 

The Salt Industry. 

Production Trade. 

Railway Budget. 

Minimum Wages Bill. 

Jute Export Crisis, 

American Aid, 

Electricity Supply Bill. 

The Eastern Economist, 27th February, 1948 
The Draft Constitution, 

The Sterling Settlement. 

Efficiency of Railways. 

Fax Eastern Survey, 

Indo-Ceylonese Trade. 

The Eastern Economist, March, 12th 1948. 
Finance in the Constitution. 

Damodar Valley Corporation, 

What price Gold ? 

Plastic Industry. 

Denmark and world trade. 


Commerce, Tth February, 1948. 
Industrial Finance Corporation BlU-l. 
International Monetary Fund.-I. 

State Versus Private Enterprise. 

Power and Project Organisations. 

Commerce, 14th February, 1948. 
The Minimum Wages Bill. 

Wage Policy in the U. K. 

Industrial Finance Corporation Bill.-ll. 
International Monetary Fund.-II. 

Commerce, 21st February, 1948. 

A featureless Railway Budget. 

Industrial Finance Corporation Bill Passed. 
Marshall Aid Prospects. 

International Monetary Fund .-II I. 

Commerce, 28th February, 1948. 

Problems on Jute industry. 

Damodar Valley Corporation. 

No need for Agricultural credit corporation. 
Indian textiles in Australia. 

Commerce, 6th March, 1948. 

Free India’s first full year budget. 

Some Provincial budgets. 

Industrial finance corporation bill.-III. 
Second interim sterling balances agreement. 
The budget and inflation. 

Pakistan’s first Central Budget. 

Commerce, 13th March, 1948. 

Future of world trading in cotton piecegoods. 
Research at Shirley Listitute. 

Coal Stocks Accumulate at Pits. 
Agricultural Insurance in India. 

Britain’s Economic Prospects. 

Commerce, 20th March, 1948. 
Industrialisation of Backward countries. 
Growing confidence in Sterling area. 

Franc Devaluation to spur French exports. 
Research in Textile industry. 

Indo-Pakistan Cotton Agreement, 
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Capital, 4th Mabch^ 1948, 

Field of Indirect taxation. 

Pakistan budget problem. 

Talks on Gunny Exports. 

Capital, 11th March, 1948. 

Pakistanis plans to bridge budget gap. 
Britain’s Economic Plight. 

U. K. budget pointers. 

Indian Railways works’ plans. 

Capita!., 18th March, 1948. 

India’s Overseas Trade Policy. 

The Tea Cess Act. 

U. K. Economic Survey for 1948. 

Indian Finance, 7tu February, 1948, 
Gandhism and the Nation’s Needs. 

Britain and Franc Devaluation. 

France’s Defiance of the I. M, F. 

Indian Finance., 14th February, 1948. 
Industrial Finance Corporation bill- 
The partition and Indian Banking. 

The Factories bill. 

Franc Devaluation — What next ? 

Indian Finance, 21st FEBRifARY, 1948. 
Railway Budget for 1948-49. 

Price movements in 1947. 

Britain’s Balance of Payments. 

Indian Finance, 28th February, 1948, 
Britain’s Bilateral Sterling Agreements. 
Industrial Finance Corporation at work, 

T. U. C. and wages policy. 

Indian Finance, 1st March, 1948. 
{Budget Supplement). 

Free India’s first full budget. 

Indian Finance, 18th March, 1948. 
World of Finance. 

Divergences in Provincial Finances. 

The New Trade pacts. 

The Banker, February, 1948. 
Franc’s Devaluation : The Economic Back- 
ground. 

Bankers and the Crisis. 

The New Bilateralism. 

The Banks ip 1947, 


Changes in Hire-purchase Finance. 

New Notes for Old. 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
January, 1948. 

Review of Financial and Economic Conditions. 
Stock Exchange Reform. 

The Anglo Belgian Monetary agreement. 

The International Bank and the world’s need for 
more production. 

Indian Information, 1st February. 1948. 
Payment of cash balances to Pakistan. 

Three year Literary drive. 

National Health Programme. 

Indian Information, 15th February, 1948. 

Mr. .lairamdas Daulatram on problems of 
Agriculture. 

Labour in factories. 

India (Quarterly), January-March, 1948. 

The Rate of Economic Development in Different 
Countries. 

Machinery for Planning in India. 

A review of Labour Legislation in South-East 
Asia. 

India and the World. 

Mysore Commerce, February, 1948. 

Congress Economic Programme Committee’s 
Report. 

Indian Railway Budget. 

Sterling Area Trade. 

Business Conditions in Mysore. 

Triveni January, ,1948, 

International Affairs : A monthly survey. 

The Hindustan Reveiew, I’ebruary, 1948. 
India’s foreign policy. 

Sixty years progress of Tatas. 

Indian Revenue, February, 1948. 

New welfare measures for the Aged poor. 

India and the Empire Dollar Pool. 

Forum, 29th February, 1948. 

Labour must become conscious of its power and 
role. 
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SWATANTEA, 21ST FEBRUARY, 1948. 

The Food Problem. 

Zamindari Abolition. 

SWATANTRA, 28TH FEBRUARY, 1948. 

Fears of a Slump. 

Social Equity or Sectional Hitting. 

Swatantea, 6th March, 1948. 

The Draft constitution. 

Swatantea, 18th March, 1948. 

A square deal for Labour. 

Swatantea, 20th March, 1948. 

Scales weighed against common man. 

Public debt menace. 

Independent India, 22nd February, 

1948. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

Against decontrol and for civil liberties. 

Independent India, 29th Febraury, 

1948. 

Appeasing Industries. 

The Impending catastrophe. 

Independent India, 21st March, 1948. 
Socialism and Germany. 

Eduard Benes. 

Indian Social Reformer 14th Febraury, 1948. 
Forced Labour in the Modem World. 

Indian Social Reformer, 21st February, 1948. 
Wanted a definite Industrial Policy. 

Indian Social Reformer, 28th February, 1948. 
The Price of Prohibition. 

Indian Social Reformer, 6th March, 1948. 
The Central Budget. 


New Democrat, 20th February, 1948. 

Labour Housing in India. 

Economic Affairs. 

New Democrat, 27th February, 1948. 
Social Statistics. 

Economic Affairs. 

New Democrat, Sth March, 1948. 

Central Budget. -I. 

Economic Affairs. 

New Democrat, 12tb March, 1948. 
Central Budget.-II. 

Economic Affairs. 

The New Statesman and nation, 6th March, 
1948. 

The problem of prices. 

Dilemma for Liberals. 

The New Statesman and Nation, 18th March, 
1948. 

If there were no Dollars. 

The Economic Survey. 

The Observer, 15th March, 1948. 

Back to a traditional Bear Market. 

Austral News, March, 1948. 

Dollar shortage may deteriorate. 

Indian textiles in Australia. 

The London Times, March, 15th 1948. 
Puzzles of the Budget. 

The London Times, 16th March, 1948. 
History of the vote. 

The dividend ceiling. 

U. S. and Europe. 



New Books Added to Libraries in Hyderabad 
on Economics and Related Subjects 


Finance Office Libraey 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Author*s Name 

Title of Book 

Name of Publisher 

, 

Year of 
publica- 
tion 

Rs. a, 

P‘ 

1 

■■ 

Public Electricity Supply. All-India 









Statistics 1044 . . 

Government of India . . 

1947 

6 

12 

() 

2 


Report of the Prices Sub-Committee of 








the Policy Committee on Agriculture, 








forestry and fisheries 

do 


1 

8 

0 

a 


Post-War Planning careers in Civil Avia- 








tion . 

do 

1947 

0 

5 

0 

4 

• 

Report of the commodities Prices Board 








on the Prices of Rabi Grains and Pulses 


- 






for 1947-48, 

do 

1947 

0 

S 

6 

5 


Constitutional Precedents (1st Series) 

do 

1947 

1 

0 

0 

0 


Constitutional Precedents (2nd Senes) 

do 

1947 

4 

0 

0 

7 


Constitutional Precedents (3rd Series) 

do 

1947 

2 

0 

0 

8 


The Food Statistics of India 

do 

1946 

6 

6 

0 

9 


Post-War Educational Development in 








India 

do 

1944 

0 

12 

0 

10 


Report on the scheme for the itnfirove- 








ment of agrieultural statistics 

do 

1946 

2 

0 

0 

11 


The Factories Act 1034 

do 

1046 




12 

K. P. S. Menoii 

Delhi-CImngking 

Oxford University Press 

1947 

0 

5 

0 

13 


Congress Hand Book 1943 

All-India Congress 







* 

Office Allahabad. 

1940 

2 

8 

0 

14 


Government of India Act lO:!.** 

Government of India 






1 


Press 

1947 

0 

12 

0 

15.. 


Labour Investigation Committee 

Government of India 

1947 

3 

0 

0 

16 

Hamnath Pun 

Produce or Perish 

Padma Publieation 

1947 

1 

8 

0 

17 

J. M. Ktimarappa 

For Indians going to America 

Tata Institute of Social 








Sciences . . 

1947 

6 

6 

0 

18 

A. I. Kishore 

Congress Ministries at IVork ll>Pl-47 

All-India Congress 








Office, Allahabad 

1947 

1 2 

0 

0 

19 

Dharam Hash Dev . . 

Our Countrymen Abroad 

do 

1947 

0 

8 

0 

20 

J. B. Kripalani 

Congress and War Crisis 

do 

1947 

0 

8 

0 

21 

D. Tarachand 

Democracy 

do 

1947 




22 

K. Mitra & eto. . , i 

• j 

Cottage Industry in Indian Economy 

! do 

1947 

2 

0 

0 

23 

i 

Congi-ess and the Problem of xMii ion ties . . 

do 

1947 

2 

8 

0 

24 

P. P. Lakahinan 

Congress and Labour Movement in India 

AU-lndia Congress 








Office 


2 

8 

0 

25 

P. N. Murty and 

The Constitution of the Dominion of 

Metropolitan Book 






K. Padmanabhan 

India 

Company 

1947 

0 

12 

0 

26 

J. B. Kripalani 

Non-violent Revolution 

All-India Congress 








Office 

1947 

0 

4 

0 

27 


1 Report of the Health Survw and Deve- 

Government of India 







! lopment Committee Vol. I . . 

Press 

1946 

0 

7 

u 

28 


1 Do do do Vol. IV 

1 ; 

do 

1946 

0 

0 

0 
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FmANcs Offxcr LibhArt 


Seri- 



1 


Year of 




al 

Author’s Name 

Title of Book 

Name of Publisher 

publica- 

Rs. 

as 

p». 

No. 



1 


tion 



29 

S. R. Ileshpande 

On An Inquiry into Family Bud^^ets of 

'1 Government of India 






Colliery workers in lahara . . 

Press 






30 


Indian Companies Act 1918. Modified 









1948.. 


do 

1947 

0 

14 

0 

81 


Opr Merchant Seamen 


do 

1947 

1 

8 

0 

82 


King Cotton 

Government of India . . 

1947 

1 

8 

0 

38 


Burma Sou venir 


do 

1948 

0 

8 

0 

84 


Labour in India 


do 

1948 

2 

0 

0 

88 


Indian Independence Act 


do 

1947 

0 

2 

0 

86 


Indian Income Tax Act 1922 


do 

1047 

0 

10 

0 

87 


Report of the Indian Delegation on 




i 



88 


Co-operative Farming in Palestine 

Rules of Procedure ancf Standing Orders 


do 

do 

1947 

0 

0 

9 

5 

0 

0 

80 


Report of the Health Survey and Develop- 









ment Vol. II . . 


do 


1 

14 

0 

40 


do Vol. HI 


do 


1 

0 

0 

41 


Details of the Constituent Assembly Vol. 









IV, No. 1 to 11. . 


do 

1946 

8 

0 . 

0 

42 


Annual Statement of the sea Borne Trade 









of British India Vol. 1 1948-44 


do 

1947 




43 

Arthur Feiler Jtusob 

Management in Russian Indu.stry an<l 

Oxford University 






Marchak 

Agriculture 

Press 


1944 

16 

4 

0 
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Diary of Events ot Economic Interest 


April, 1948 
Kburdad, 1357 F. 
1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


The Hyderabad Government considered the introduction of a Compulsory 
Riot Risks Insurance Scheme for certain types of factories. 

The C. P. (Government made compulsory the cultivation of fallow land. 

The Government of India decided to abolish control on kerosene. 

The preliminary session of the International Cotton Conference opened at 
Cairo. 

The Madras (Government approved a’ Five-year Scheme to investigate and 
control orange pest. 

The Bombay (Government imposed a stamp duty on the turnover of the 
forward markets. 

Employees’ State Insurance Bill was passed by the Indian Dominion Parlia- 
ment. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Health Minister, inaugurated the Nutrition Ex- 
hibition at Delhi. 

Decontrol of food was announced in Mysore. 

Export of certain specified varieties of raw cotton was prohibited by the 
Government of India till August 81, 1948, 

A permanent Indo-Pakistan Air Transport Agreement was reached. 

The Pakistan Government announced its Industrial Policy. 

The Industrial Section of the E.C.A.F.E. met at Shanghai. 

The Foreign Aid Bill was signed by President Truman, empowering the ex- 
penditure of 6,800 million dollars on the E.R.P. 

Mr. G. D. Birla, the Indian Industrialist in a broadcast emphasised the need 
for a planned increase in production. 

Spain and Argentina signed an agreement for development of trade between 
the two countries. 

The Madras Government decided to start an Industrial Finance Corporation 
with a capital of two crores. 

The West Punjab Assembly passed a Bill nationalising Transport in the 
Province. 

The Indian Government announced its Industrial Policy. 

The United Nations Food and Agricultural Organisation met in Washington 
to discuss world food shortage. 

Mr. Jagjivanram inaugurated the Tripartite Industrial Coipmittee on Plan- 
tations in New Delhi. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps announced a “ Restricted 
Pleasure ” Budget. 

A survey of the European economic prospects by the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe was published. 


1 
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7. The Nizam’s Government restricted the export of cast-iron scrap. 

The Nizam’s Government formulated a new plan for procurement of food 
grains. 

The United States Congress enacted into law a 4,800,000,000 dollar income- 
tax reduction for America’s 52,000,000 tax payers. 

8* The Indian Dominion Parliament passed a Bill doubling the existing export 

duty on lac. 

9* A Doctorate was conferred on Dr. C. V. Raman at Bordeaux. 

The Government of India decided to allow 21,500 tons of castor seed for 
export during 1948. 

10 . The 12th session of the Indian Roads Congress opened at Roorkee. 

11. The Nizam’s Government removed all controls over sugar and sugar pre- 
parations. 

A Committee was appointed by the Government of India for distribution of 
profits as among Capital and Labour. 

The Government of India decided not to impose any customs duty on raw 
cotton imported from Pakistan. 

12 ^ The Cochin Government introduced an insurance scheme for the benefit of 

Government employees on the Mysore model. 

Construction of Hirakud dam across Mahanadi was be^un. 

Announcement by the U. S. and British Governments about handing over 
their zones in Trieste to Italy. 

American and British cotton experts put the spindle capacity for Japan 
at 8,50,00,000. 

13. The Hyderabad Government decided to exempt from income-tax the salaries 
of all the personnel of the Foreign Diplomatic Services. 

The Mysore Government announced that they propose to nationalise hotels 
in the State. 

Britain decided to establish a “ National Corporation ” for the development 
and exploitation of inventions. 

14 . The Government of India decided to collect an excise duty of amias three 
per pound on tea, intended either for export or consumption. 

The overland Assam-India direct route was opened. 

15* The seventh session of the Indian Central Cocoanut Committee opened at 

Ernakulam, under the presidentship of Sir Datar Singh. 

The text of the Havana Trade Charter of the International Trade' Organiza- 
tion was published. 

The Import-Export Bank of the U.S.A, granted a 10 million dollar loan to 
Columbia. 

16 . The Government of India invited information regarding the existence of 

corruption and favouritism in the Import and Export Offices in Delhi and all 
Port Towns. 

Under the control of Indian Shipping Amendment Aet, all ships engaged in 
the Coastal Trade of India were asked to obtain licences. 


1 
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17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

27 . 


Mr. J^ivanram inaugurated the thirteenth session of the annual meeting 
of the All-India Organization of Industrial Employees at New Delhi. 

The South African Government banned the export of gold and diamonds 
from the Union. 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government donated Rs. 20,000 to the Veereshalingam 
Centenary Fund. 

The terms of the Inter-Dominion Agreement were announced. 

General MacArthur announced that eight million pounds of Japanese tea 
would be offered for export this year. 

Mr. Truman appealed for support for his programme against Inflation in the 
U.S.A. 

Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Hyderabad Finance Minister, in his 
speech delivered at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Osman Shahi 
and Azam Jahi Mills, emphasised the need and importance for the economic 
well-being of India and Hyderabad. 

The Cochin Government abolished the excise duty on betelnuts. 

The foundation stone was laid to the building of the National Institute of 
Science at Delhi by Pandit Nehru. 

The Burmese Parliament passed the Inland Waterways Nationalisation 

Bill. 

Burma was admitted as a member of the U.N.O. by the General Assembly. 

The Nizam’s Government sanctioned Rs. 80 lakhs for the Hyderabad Women 
and Children’s Medical Aid Associations. 

The Government of Madras removed control over charcoal. 

The Government of Saurashtra lifted the ban on the export of cotton seeds 
and castor seeds. 

The Government of India decided to experiment co-operative farming for 
the first time in the Alwar State with refugees. 

Proposed allocations of American Funds for the first year of the Marshall 
Plan were published. 

The Institute of Welding was opened by Dr. S. P. Mukherji at Calcutta. 

The United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information voted three 
International Treaties designed to widen the free flow of news. 

The Chinese National Assembly urged the Government to negotiate with 
Britain and the U.S.A. for silver loans to reform the Chinese National Currency 
and restore it to the silver standard. 

The first steam road-roller built in India was used at Jamshedpore. 

The sale of over six million U. S. dollars worth of Japanese textile machinery 
to India was contracted. 

Dr. S. P. Mukherjee laid the foundation stone of the Central Leather Institute 
at Madras. 

The Hyderabad Government announced their decision to open a branch of 
the Hyderabad State Bank at Karachi. 
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Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, Pakistan Finance Minister, inaugurated the Pakistan 
Economic Controls Conference at Karachi. 

The Government of India decided to take over the administration of the 
“National Savings Scheme*’ from the Provincial Governments. 

Pakistan and Sweden reached a Bilateral Air Transport Agreement, 
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Editorial Notes 


MORE ABOUT PLANNING 

In the section on Finance and Resources 
certain details about national income and balance 
of payments are given with regard to the United 
Kingdom and France. In 1947,, the national 
income of the United Kingdom has been estima- 
ted at £. 8,770 Mn. plus £. 775 Mn. being pro- 
vision for depreciation and maintenance, making 
a total of £. 9,545 Mn., but total resources utilised 
amounted to £. 10,220 Mn., the gap of £. 675 Mn. 
having been made up partly by borrowing abroad 
and partly by sale of assets to foreigners. But 
£. 1,944 Mn, were utilised in new capital forma- 
tion, thus not only ensuring but enhancing 
Britain’s capacity of production. Government 
expenditure amounted during the year to £. 2,115 
Mn. compared to personal consumption which 
stood at £, 6,161 Mn. That is, Government 
expenditure was slightly more than a third of 
personal consumption and slightly less than a 
fourth of the national income. In the White 
Paper on national income issued by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, there is an estimated surplus of £. 400 
Mn, on current account but a deficit of £. 259 Mn. 
on capital account, yielding a net surplus of only 
£. 141 Mn, for 1948*49. With the launching of the 
European Recovery Programme, Britain has 
decided to export less with a view to ensuring 
a higher level of domestic consumption. 

In France, the Monnet Plan puts the total 
deficit in the balance of payments, at 178 Mil- 
liard Francs for the years 1946-49, including 
current and capital account. Another estimate 
by M. Uri shows the individuals’ disposable 
money income at 8,454 Milliard Francs for 1948, 
and consumable production for sale at market 
prices at 8,089 Milliard Francs projecting an 
inflationary gap of 865 Milliard Irancs. 

These figures cannot by any means be des- 
cribed as emblems of sound economy, but the 
French and the British compete in optimism. 
Now that the European Recovery Programme has 


come to their rescue, the general situation might 
ease, and their plans might in all probability 
become more practical. 

What is the ratio between personal consump- 
tion and Government expenditure in Hyderabad ? 
What is the inflationary gap ? What is the pro- 
portion between personal consumption and capital 
formation ? These and several other questions 
demand careful and scientific examination. As 
we have said in another note in this issue, a 
preliminary study has already been made 
with regard to the balance of payments position 
of the Dominions. 

FEEDING THE NATION 

We reproduce below two tables with regard to 
consumption in Britain, which should prove of 
great interest to Hyderabad readers. The first 
table depicts the history of subsidies in Britain 
with a view to maintain the standard of living 
in that country at a high level. The second 
table gives details with regard to quantities of 
important commodities consumed in Britain 
in 1947. 

These figures show that per capita consump- 
tion of bread and flour worked at 12,5 ozs. per 
day — a figure which is higher than the cereals 
ration that is being allowed in many parts of 
India. But the Britisher does not live on bread 
alone. That nation consumed in 1947, 6.68 
million tons of milk, which worked at 18 ois. 
per capita per day. This is not surprising be- 
cause the Government spent £. 86.2 million on 
subsidising milk production in that country. 
Milk scarcity in India nowadays is proverbial 
and we wonder if per capita consumption of 
milk m tliis country is now even so small as 
half an ounce per capita per day : of course, we 
mean net and not gross milk. This is not all. 
The British consumed 5.97 million tons of 
potato in the past year and this gave about 
12.5 ozs. per capita per day. Thus, putting 
flour and bread, milk and potato together, 
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average consumption per capita per day yielded 
the luxurious figure of 88 ozs. This is apart 
from Vegetables, fruits, butter and a host of 
other luxuries which go under the omnibus 
caption of “ Miscellaneous’* Indians have been 
so long accustomed to poor feeding that it is a 
matter for doubt as to whether the average 
Indian can digest and benefit by consuming so 
much as 88 oza. per day of bread, milk and pota- 
toes. 

On imports of tea, Britain spent £.10.4 million 
in the shape of subsidies. The total expenditure 
on subsidies on consumption amounted to £. 464 
million, giving slightly less than £. 10 per head 
per annum — this was done in a year when that 
country had an adverse balance of payments 
of the order of £. 675 million. 

The man in the street has derived further 
benefits : the cost of living index in 1947 was 
only 128 (1989 base) while the wage level rose 
to 168 (1989 base). This means that the average 
Britisher got a higher real wage in 1947 than in 


1989. We have no figures with regard to the 
relative behaviour of cost of living and wages 
ill India or in Hyderabad, but general observa- 
tion leads to the feeling that the cost of living 
has outraced the wage level generally : certain 
fields like the Railway and the Post and Tele- 
graph Department might be exceptions. 

\ British policy has left no stone unturned with 
a view to make the best of the bad bargain. 
The subsidy policy was so carefully managed 
that the imports food price index was at 194 
whereas the home agricultural produce index 
was at 220. This meant that higher prices 
were paid on local production than on foreign 
imports. Here again, all know that India has 
been paying much higher prices for imported 
food materials tlian for Indian products. 

The whole question of subsidies for essential 
materials as well as for consumption deserves 
careful examination by a small qualified commit- 
tee both in India and in Hyderabad. 


TABLE I 

Growth of Food Subsidies, Prices and Wages 



Cost of 

subsidies* 

Home 

Imported 

Home 

Cost of 

Index of 
wage rates 


Total 

Imported 

produced 

food price 

indext 

agricul- 
ture prices 

living 

index 

September 

1989=100 

1989 

(£ mn.) 
18 

(£ mn.) 

(£ mn.) 
18 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1940 

68 

n.a. 

n.a. 

119 

138 

117 

111 112 

1941 

96 

n.a. 

n.a. 

124 

166 

126 

121-122 

1942 

148 

n.a. 

n.a. 

186 

178 

127 

180 

1948 

152 

n.a. 

n.8. 

140 

180 

126 

185-186 

1944 

225 

n.a. 

n.a. 

147 

186 

128 

142-148 

1945 

808 

150 

158 

159 

191 

128 

149-160 

1946 

864 

178 

186 ' 

177 

202 

128 

' 161-162 

1947 

892 

227 

165 

194 

220 

128t 

168 


•Financial year from 1 April of year mentioned, f Taken at December of each year, triune 1947 last calculated 
date* §ProvisionaI. n.a. not available. 

Sources,— Indices taken from Monthly Digest of Statistics and when necessary reconverted to 1080 base. Cost 
of subsidies and subdivisions where given, taken from Hansard at the end of each finwcial year 
except 1047-48. 
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TABLE II 

Food Subsidies , 1947-48 



Original 

estimate 

t 


Calculated 

Consumption, 1947 


Revised 
estimate 
(Nov. 1947) X 

estimate bas- 
ed on con- 
sumption * 

Estimate 
based on 
revised subsi- 
dies 

Actual 

§ 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 


j £. million 

£. million 

£. million 

million tons 

million tons 

Bread* . . 

77.2 

52.3 

52.2 

8.70 

8.74 

Flour . . 


85.9 

84.5 

2.40 

2.20 

Shell eggs 

21.7 

27.1 

45.7 

0.18 

0.81 

Carcass meat 

5,3.0 

61.1 

64.5 

1.54 

1.68 

Milk . . 

28.0 

87.5 

CO 

6.90 

6.68 

Sugar . . 

24.3 

27.0 

38.2 

1.45 

1.78 

Cheese . . 

28.4 

22.5 

22.0 

0.21 

0.21 

Butter . . 

26.0 

24.0 

24.9 

0.28 

0.24 

Margarine 

3.T 

7.1 

9.0 

0.28 

0.85 

Lard 

(a) 

1.6 

1.6 

0.02 

0.02 

Compound cooking 
fat . . 

(a) 

1.0 

2.2 

0.06 

0.14 

Bacon and ham 

16.7 

17.3 

18.3 

0.19 

0.20 

Tea 

8.1 

9.0 

10.4 

0.17 

0.19 

Potatoes* 

26.5 

19.8 

19.9 

5.90 

5.97 

Others 

(b) 89.0 

(b) 89.0 

(5) 89.0 



Total 

892.0 

482.2 

464.2 




♦includeg acreage payments. tSource : Hansard^ 8th August 1947. % Source : Hansard, 18th November 1947- 
Souroe : Monthly Digest of Statistics, (a) Not speoified, (h) Assumed same as for original estimate. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF HYDER- 
ABAD 

Under orders of His Excellency the Prime 
Minister, an Ad Hoc Committee was appointed 
to discuss carefully and arrive at target figures 
for the next 2-8 years with regard to all items of 
Import and Export (visible and invisible) and 
indicate the extent of the favourable or un- 
favourable Balance of Payments of Hyderabad 
in relation to (1) India and Pakistan, (2) Sterling 
Area, and (8) Hard Currency Area, respectively. 
It is understood that this Committee held several 
meetings and has been able to give fairly reliable 
estimates. It is further understood that Hyder- 
abad would have a fairly large favourable bal- 
ance of payments with India and Pakistan, 
a somewhat unfavourable balance in relation to 
Sterling Area, and a heavy unfavourable balance 
in relation to Hard Currency Area. We hope to 
publish the actual figures put up by the Commit- 
tee, at a later stage. In the meanwhile, sound 
economic policy requires that Hyderabad should 
even from now prepare to meet the position by 
working along the following avenues: — 

(а) Reducing the import of luxury articles 
from Sterling and Hard Currency Areas ; 

(б) Lessening the export of essential raw 
materials to India and Pakistan, with a view 
to developing local manufacturing industries ; 

(c) Giving practical attention to the deve- 
lopment of Dairy Farming, Agriculture and 
Housing on national scale, these fields not 
requiring much of foreign capital goods or 
machinery ; 

(d) Stimulating cottage industries through 
Government Taxation, Subsidy, Purchase and 
Exemption policies; 

(c) Developing bilateral trade with in- 
terested countries, ensuring the import of oil, 
automobiles, capital goods, electric goods, 
heavy chemicals, etc., against our export of 
surplus products like coal, oil-seeds, raw 
cotton, pulses and cement; and 

(/) Raising credits in London and New 
York, 


Of course, Hyderabad’s trade with India and 
Pakistan should not be disturbed much, as such 
a step must lead to reciprocal disturbances at 
the other end. Hyderabad is rich in resources 
and man-power, and provided a fair opportunity 
is given, there can be no doubt that she will 
be in the forefront with regard to economic 
development and social progress. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ECONOMIC 
AFFAIRS SUB-COMMITTEE OF COUN- 
CIL ON A PERMANENT BASIS 

The Standstill Agreement between the Indian 
Union and Hyderabad was signed on November 
29, 1947 and the new Interim Ministry assumed 
charge on December 17, 1947. As a result of 
this, negotiations on long term basis have to be 
carried on with the Government of India on such 
economic matters as Customs Tariff, Import and 
Export Trade, Railways, Post and Telegraph and 
Telephone. In addition, there are numerous 
local economic problems to be thrashed out like : 

Currency, Exchange and Central Banking; 
Review of the Financial Position of Hyder- 
abad ; 

Scrutiny of the Tax Structure ; 

Formulation of a Master Plan for Economic 
Development. 

Further, foundational matters like Nation- 
al Income, Employment and Social Secur- 
ity are being handled scientifically, all over 
the world and Hyderabad cannot afford to 
lag behind. Thus, we have before us several 
problems of short term and long term require- 
ments and programme. 

For these reasons, Government have been 
pleased to appoint an Economic Affairs Sub- 
Committee of Council consisting of the following 
Hon’ble Ministers on a permanent basis: — 

(1) His Excellency the Pl*ime Minister* 

(2) Hon’ble the Deputy Prime Minister. 

(8) Hon’ble the Finance Minister. 

(4) Hon’ble Minister, Commerce & Industries. 

(6) Hon’ble Minister, Planning. 
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The Financial Secretary, the Industries and sary, may be invited to attend the meetings of 

Commerce Secretary, the External AjBPairs the Sub-Committee. The Economic Adviser is 

Secretary and the Planning Secretary and other the Convener of the Sub-Committee, 
departmental representatives, as and when neces- 



Money, Banking And Insurance 


NATIONALISATION OF HYDERABAD 
STATE BANK 

New Bill Drafted on Lines of Australian 
Act 

Introducing the Hyderabad State Bank Bill 
in the Legislative Assembly on ‘29*7-1857 F., 
Hon. the Finance Minister said : 

It has been generally agreed that banking 
policy plays an important part in the economic 
life of every country. At the present time, 
when Hyderabad is facing a future which is full 
of problems and momentous economic issues, 
any legislation affecting the banking system is 
of vital national importance, 

A banking system must always be in the 
process of evolution, continuously adapting 
itself to changing conditions. It has come to 
be recognised throughout the world that changes 
in the banking system should be the result of 
conscious decisions of policy. The legislation 
I am proposing is based on the conviction that 
the Government must accept responsibility for 
the economic condition of the country. The 
problems of the post-war period, of employment, 
of development of trade, are of such magnitude 
and involve such serious consequences that no 
other attitude could be maintained. 

War-time Experience 

In the absence of appropriate statutory power 
it was found necessary during the war to acquire 
powers through Special Regulation to bring the 
banking and financial system under greater 
control in order to check any tendencies towards 
inflation and to aid the war effort. The 
banking controls, embodied in the Defence of 
Hyderabad Regulation and the Rules there- 
under, have worked satisfactorily. In at least 
one respect they have brought about a substantial 
benefit to the community by the control of 
interest rates to the pre-war level. They have 


provided experience in the operati6n of banking 
controls which will be of very considerable 
benefit, and a number of the principles on which 
they are based have been embodied in separate 
bills to meet the banking and financial problems 
of the post-war period. The Hyderabad State 
Bank Bill is before you at present. The Banking 
Bill which consolidates and amends the law 
relating to the Banking Companies and the 
Foreign Excliange Regulation Bill are under 
consideration of Government and will be placed 
before the Assembly in due course; but the 
Currency (Amendment) Bill has been passed, 
in view of its urgency and importance, in the 
shape of an Ordinance and is now being separate- 
ly placed before the Assembly, 

After the War, Hyderabad has been faced 
with unprecedented economic problems. Bank- 
ing control is urgently needed to safeguard the 
country from perils of inflation. The increase 
in retail prices by over 200 per cent, since 1850 F. 
cannot be overlooked and the Government is 
determined to grapple with this danger and, 
in doing so, it woiild take full advantage of the 
experience that has been gained in operating 
war-time controls in co-operation with the 
Government of India. 

In addition, there would be certain special 
problems of the post-war period, particularly 
in the sphere of long-term industrial and agricul- 
tural finance. The Government is also convinced 
that active competition by the Hyderabad 
State Bank with other Banks in the sphere of 
normal commercial activities is undesirable. 
They have, therefore, decided to start a Central 
Bank which would be a national concern owned 
by the State and completely managed by the 
Government and which would be in keeping 
with the policy that is being followed elsewhere, 
such as the nationalisation of the Bank of England 
and the proposed nationalisation of the Reserve 
Bank of India and the Imperial Bank of India, 
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The guiding principle of the Bank would be to 
act only in the public interest and for the welfare 
of the country as a whole, without regard to 
profit as a primary consideration. 

Proposed Legislation 

The Hyderabad State Bank was started under 
the Hyderabad State Bank Act, 1350 F., with 
the object of taking over the central banking 
functions, in addition to its commercial functions, 
as agents for the Government, It was then 
thought that the Government would be in a 
position to decide whether the right of note 
issue should also be entrusted to the Hyderabad 
State Bank after watching its progress in the 
first ten years of its existence. Conditions 
have, however, changed more rapidly than what 
was anticipated and a situation has now arisen 
which has necessitated the transfer of right of 
note issue to a Central Bank which would be 
placed under a controlling body, consisting of 
Government nominees, and nominees from the 
elected representatives of this Assembly and 
also from non-ofTicial experts. 

Instead of starting a separate Central Bank 
to perform purely central banking functions, 
it has been found expedient to nationalise the 
Hyderabad State Bank, and to transfer thereto 
the right of note issue, and also to provide for 
long term agricultural and industrial credit in 
the same institution. In the Bill, the present 
constitution of the Bank has been so altered as 
to convert it into a State-owned institution, 
after paying off the public shareholders at a 
price of Rs. 148 per share, on the basis of the 
last three years* average market rate and on 
their intrinsic value plus 7j per cent. The 
Hyderabad State Bank is thus proposed to be 
divided under this Bill into different departments 
and the accounts of each department kept 
entirely separate. 

After full consultation with experts and other 
bankers and industrialists, both in England and 
India, a new State Bank Bill has been drafted 
on the lines of the Commonwealth Bank of 


Australia Act, with a view to present a clearer 
picture of what is proposed that would be pos- 
sible, if an amending bill, with a large number 
of amendments, were presented. The conti- 
nuity of the Hyderabad State Bank as a legal 
entity has, however, been preserved. Keeping- 
in view the administrative machinery adopted 
by central banks in countries whose economic 
conditions are more or less similar to those 
prevailing in Hyderabad, provision has been 
made in the Bill to entrust the day-to-day admin- 
istration of tlie Bank to a Managing Director and 
not more than two Deputy Managing Directors 
who would be full-time servants of the Bank. 
The general superintendence and management 
of the affairs of the Bank would be entrusted 
to a Council of Administration consisting of the 
Finance Minister, the Financial Secretary, the 
Managing Director, and the Deputy Managing 
Directors ; but with respect to the banking and 
monetary policy of the Bank there would be a 
General Council consisting of the members of 
the Council of Administration, two other Minis- 
ters from the Council of Ministers as the Govern- 
ment may appoint, two members to be nomi- 
nated by Government from the elected 
representatives of this Assembly and two 
non-official experts to be nominated by 
Government representing commercial, industrial 
and agricultural interests. 

It has also been considered necessary to 
provide for dealing with possible differences 
of opinion between the Bank and the Govern- 
ment on questions of monetary and banking 
pohey. 

In order to enable the Bank to carry out 
effectively the various functions enumerated 
above, it has been divided under this bill, into 
four separate departments ; but, for the present, 
only two departments will be organised — one 
dealing with the control and management of 
note issue and central banking and the other 
with commercial banking, under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions. When the arrange- 
ments for these two departments are completed, 
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the question of organising the other two depart- 
ments, namely, the Industrial Finance Depart- 
ment and the Land Mortgage Department 
would be taken up. 

I 

Note Issue 

The important functions of banking can 
properly be performed only with the guidance 
and control of a Central Bank. Decision and 
settled policy are essential. Divided counsel 
and clashing interests of individual bankers 
must, in the end, be fatal to good credit manage- 
ment, and banking can be raised to its greatest 
perfection only by the action of a Central Bank 
working always for the good of all. 

Almost every country in Europe, along with 
non-European countries, such as Japan, Java, 
Persia, Egypt and Algeria have established a 
separate Bank of Issue with special privileges 
and powers. All these banks have become the 
bankers and financial agents of their respective 
countries ; and, in dillerent ways or in varying 
degrees, they liave assumed the other functions 
which were developed by the Bank of England 
and which have come to be regarded as the 
essential functions of Central Banks. This state 
of affairs must be attributed to the growing 
realisation that under modern conditions of 
banking and commerce, it is a great advantage 
to any country, irrespective of the state of 
economic development, to have centralised cash 
reserves and the control of currency and credit 
vested in one bank, which has the support of 
the State and is subject to some form of State 
supervision and participation. 

The Hyderabad State Bank has been already 
entrusted with the management of State currency 
as agents for the Government. Under the 
revised constitution, the Bank will now issue 
its own notes which will be recognised as the 
legal tender currency of the State. The Issue 
Department of the Bank will then take over 
the liability for all the currency notes of the 
Government for the time being in circulation, 
and also the rupee coin and rupee securities of 


this Government and the Governments of India 
and Pakistan to such an aggregate amount as 
is equal to the liability so transferred. The 
assets of the Issue Department would there- 
after be held not only in the form of gold, and 
silver coin, gold and silver bullion and rupee 
securities, but also in the securities of the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Of the total amount of the assets not less than 
one-fourth would consist of gold and silver coin, 
gold and silver bullion and rupee, sterling and 
dollar deposits with any bank or banks approved 
by the Government. 

In order to establish the position of the 
Hyderabad State Bank as a Banker's Bank, 
suitable provisions have been made in this Bill, 
authorising the Government to direct, by noti- 
fication in the Jarceda, the inclusion in a separate 
schedule, of any company which carries on busi- 
ness of banking in the Dominions and which 
has a paid-up capital and reserve of an aggregate 
value of not less than O.S. Rupees one lakh. 
The scheduled banks would be required to 
maintain with the Hyderabad State Bank a 
balance not less than five per cent, of their 
demand liabilities within the Nizam’s Dominions. 
The primary object of these balances is to enable 
the State Bank to exercise some measures of 
control over the banking system of the State. 
The scheduled Banks would be granted special 
facilities by the State Bank for the remittance 
of money within the Dominions and also ready 
assistance in times of emergency or stringency, 
subject to their offering suitable security. The 
State Bank will also establish a Clearing House 
for the scheduled banks in Hyderabad immedi- 
ately after this Bill is passed into an Act. 

General Banking Business 

It has been held that a Bank performing 
central banking functions should not compete 
with the members of the banking system which 
it supervises. It is the Government’s view 
that after the transfer of the right of note issue 
to the Hyderabad State Bank, it should not 
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actively compete with other commercial banks. 
It is, therefore, proposed that its general banking 
activities should be restricted. Provision has 
accordingly been made in the Bill — 

(1) that general banking business should 
be carried on in a separate department of the 
Bank to be known as the General Banking 
Department, the accounts and transactions of 
which would be kept entirely separate from 
the other accounts and transactions of the Bank, 

(2) that interest will not be allowed on de- 
posits or current accounts within the Dominions 
and 

(8) that advances will not be made to indivi- 
duals, companies or firms on the security of 
immovable property or loans granted on the 
original security of shares of joint stock compa- 
nies. 

Industrial Finance Department 

The question of adapting modern banking 
to give assistance to industries, particularly 
small industries and cottage industri<‘s, has 
received consideration in other parts of the 
world, notably in Great Britain, Canada and 
Australia, and special provisions have been 
made in those countries to meet the expected 
needs of industries in the post-war period. 
An Act has been recently passed by the Indian 
Legislature for the establishment of an Industrial 
Finance Corporation. Some similar provision is 
required in Hyderabad where there is a general 
lack of facilities for providing long-term capital 
for both large-scale and small industries. It is, 
therefore, proposed to create a special depart- 
ment in the Hyderabad State Bank for dealing 
with Industrial Finance, by taking over from the 
Government and business, assets and liabilities 
of the Industrial Trust Fund, which is at present 
under the management of three trustees appoint- 
ed by Government. 

It should not be taken for granted that the 
Industrial Finance Department of the State 
Bank should assist an industrial undertaking 
without proper investigation. it would bp 
necessary for the undertaking to have reasonable 


prospects of continuing to be or of becoming 
a profitable undertaking before it would be 
assisted. The Industrial Finance Department 
of the Bank is, therefore, being empowered to 
lend money to establish and develop such under- 
takings. It would also extend assistance to 
an undertaking by direct investment in the 
shares and securities of that undertaking. 

The new department would require specialised 
knowledge apart from ordinary banking; but 
given appropriate management, there is every 
reason to hope that^ 4he Industrial Finance 
Department, when orfanised, would render 
valuable service in the industrial development 
of Hyderabad. 

Land Mortgage Bank Department 

The Co-operative Credit Societies as at present 
constituted arc not suited to the supply of 
long-term credit to the agriculturists for the 
purchase of land or costly agricultural appliances, 
the improvement of holdings, the repayment 
of past debt 'and redemption of mortgaged land. 
The Commercial Banks and indigenous Bankers 
also cannot supply such credit, because they 
cannot afford to lock up their capital for long 
period or to recover their loans in small amounts 
out of the earnings of the borrowers. Such 
credit can be supplied only by special type of 
credit institutions known as Land Mortgage 
Banks. Although a Land Mortgage Bank Act 
was passed in 1849 F., a separate Land 
Mortgage Bank could not be organised during 
the period of war. 

The Government have, therefore* decided to 
take direct interest in providing long-term 
finance to agriculturists apd to make available, 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, land 
mortgage credit in a separate Land Mortgage 
Bank Department of the State Bank, after 
repealing the Land Mortgage Bank Act, 1849 F. 
The working capital for this Department would 
be obtained by the issue of debentures on the 
guarantee of Government. Loans would be 
made by this department for a period of not less 
than five years or more than twenty years to 
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any person engaged in farming, agricultural, 
horticultural, pastoral or grazing operations, 
upon the security of a mortgage of the land 
in the Dominions owned by the borrower. For 
valuation of land, grant of loans and recovery 
of loan instalments, etc., arrangements would 
be made at the bank’s branches and also through 
the Revenue and Co-operative Credit Societies, 
Departments under separate arrangements. 
There is growing recognition all the world 
over that Government should evince a keener 
interest in regulating flie economic life of a 
country than has hitherto been the case and 
it is admitted that the existence of a strong 
Central Bank is almost indispensable to enable 
a Government to discharge its functions and 
responsibilities in that direction. The Bill which 
is n<rw before the House has been shaped to 
meet the changing conditions in Hyderabad 
to provide the Hyderabad State Bank, as 
Bankers’ Bank, with adequate powers to serve 
the interests of the country. It is hoped that 
the Hyderabad State Bank, reorganised on the 
lines now proposed, would develop as one of the 
principal agents of national stability and pro- 
gress. 

Bill referred to Select Committee 
In the afternoon sitting of the Hyderabad 
Legislative Assembly, the debate on the Hyder- 
abad State Bank Bill commenced. After the 
Hon. Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Finance 
Minister, made his speech, Messrs. Abdul Rahman 
Rais, Abdul Karim Timmapuri and Abul Khair 
Siddiqi disagreed with certain fundamentals of 
the Bill and suggested that before the Bill is 
referred to the Selected Committee it should 
be discussed in the House with a view to deter- 
mining its basis and other technical details. 
The House then referred the Bill to a select 
committee comprising the Honourable Nawab 
Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur (Chairman), the 
Honourable Abdul Rahim, Mr. L. N. Gupta, 
Mr. Taraporewala, Mr. Syed Mohammad Ahsan, 
Mr. Bashir Ahmad, Mr. Abdul Karim Timmapuri, 
Mr. Mabmood Ali Hashmi, Mr. Ramnik I»al, 


Mr. Ram Chandar Sohai, Mr. Shyam Sunder, 
Begum Abdul Hafiz, Mr. Virupakshappa and 
the Law Secretary. The President allowed 
* the Committee to discuss the fundamentals and 
basis of the Bill. 

CASH TRANSACTIONS IN HALI ONLY 

Controller-General’s Circular 
In a Circular issued to all the Heads of Govern- 
ment Departments, the Cont’oll r-General of Ac- 
counts and Audit has elucidated the Hali Sicca 
Ordinance promulgated on December 22 last 
(1947). 

He says, “ The main object of this ordinance 
is to conduct all cash transactions in Hali Sicca 
such as selling articles, transferring properties, 
or paying remunerations for services. It is 
not intended that restrictions should be imposed 
on the transfer of monies either in connection 
with outside* trade or any other liability. The 
Indian Currency accounts opened in the Banks 
of the State will not be affected on account of 
this Ordinance.” 

The Controller-General further adds, “ All the 
Departments should take into consideration 
the following matters while executing the Hali 
Sicca Ordinance ; — 

(1) In all official transactions except Hali 
Sicca, no other Currency should be used. 
If any transaction is conducted in Indian 
Currency its Hali equivalent should be paid. 

(2) Strict supervision should be maintained 
in all areas that all cash transactions are 
carried on in Hali Currency. Any infringe- 
ment of this Ordinance should be brought to 
the notice of the police. 

TRAVELLERS CAN USE INDIAN CUR- 
RENCY 

Nizam’s Government Amend Currency 
Ordinance 

A press note issued by the Information Bureau^ 
Hyderabad Deccan^ dated 2Sih March, 1948, in- 
forms 

The Nizam’s Government have promulgated 
an Ordinance to amend the Ordinance which 
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was issued in December last penalizing the use 
of any currency other than the State Currency 
for casli transactions within the State. The 
Ordinance now issued legalizes the use of Indian 
Currency by travellers or visitors from outside 
the State for their bona fide requirements. 

CURRENCY ORDINANCE 
No Room for Misunderstanding 
Some misunderstanding seems to have been 
caused regarding the implication of the Hyder- 
abad Currency Ordinanee, The Ordinance does 
not prohibit the use of Indian Currency for 
purpose of banking and trade between 
Hyderabad and India. Indian currency having 
only a limited circulation here, has never 
been legal tender in these Dominions. The 
position was more or less the same even before 
the conclusion of the Standstill Agreement. 
Moreover, the Currency Ordinance has a prece- 
dent in the Agricultural Marketing legislation 
and docs not, therefore, constitute a breach of 
the Standstill Agreement. Recently, the 
Ordinance has been amended to remove in- 
conveniences likely to be caused to travellers 
and visitors from outside. 

RIOT RISK INSURANCE 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, it is learnt, 
are considering the introduction of compulsory 
riot risk insurance for certain types of factories 
like Cotton Ginning, Spinning and Oil Mills, and 
for commodities like Cotton, Oilseeds, Pulses, etc., 
stored in godowns or in transit. The rates pro- 
posed are 4J as. per Rs. 100 per quarter for factories 
and 7i as. per hundred rupees for commodities. 
The opinion of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other bodies has been invited about the proposal. 
Rs. 7,00,000 WORTH NOTES BURNT 
DAILY AT AGRA 

Under the supervision of Mr. Banerjee, Superin- 
tendent of Reserve Bank of India, two lakh pieces 
of currency notes worth about Rs. 7,00,000 are 
burat daily at Agra. 

The Reserve Bank has opened three more 
H^ranches at Agra, Lucknow and Cawnpore in 


the U.P. At these places notes are destroyed. 
The work was started at Agra about 6 weeks ago. 
So far about Rs. 3,15,00,000 worth of notes 
have been burnt at this centre only. 

ISSUE OF PAKISTAN CURRENCY* 
Agreement with Reserve Bank 

Clarifying the position regarding Pakistan 
currency which will begin to be issued from April 
1, 1948, the Finance Ministry of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan in a Press Communique said : 

“ According to the arrangements agreed upon 
between the Dominions of Pakistan and India, 
at the time of partition in August last the 
Reserve Bank of India will continue to be the 
(hirrency and Banking authority of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan till September .30, 1948. The 
management of exchange control and public 
debt is, under the same arrangements, to be 
taken over by Pakistan from April 1. The 
agreed plans also provide for the issue of Paki- 
stan notes and metallic coins from April 1, 1948, 
and to this end arrangements have been made 
by the Reserve Bank of India.” 

The Press communique continued : “ Dis- 
cussions have recently been held with tlie Gov- 
ernment of India and the Reserve Bank to 
reconsider the dates from which the Reserve 
Bank was to be relieved of its functions in Paki- 
stan in respect of currency, exchange control 
and public debt. The discussions have not 
been concluded but it is expected that agree- 
ment will be reached to enable Pakistan to 
take over the control of banking and currency 
from a date earlier than October 1, 1948. 

** For the sake of convenience, it is also con- 
templated that Pakistan should take over the 
control of exchange and public debt from the 
same date as banking and currency, though 
arrangements exist for taking them over, if 
necessary, from the original date, namely April 
1, 1948. 

•According to the laUst arrangements, the Reserve 
Bank of India will continue to manage Pakistan work 
till Juiy 1, 1948. 
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'' From April I, 1948, Pakistan notes and coins 
will be put into circulation. Pakistan notes 
are India notes inscribed with ‘ Government of 
Pakistan * both in English and Urdu. This has 
been done to avoid further delay which would 
have occurred if Pakistan notes had from the 
very beginning been notes of distinctive design. 
India notes will, 'however, remain legal tender 
in Pakistan for a specified period which will be 
announced in due course. Pakistan coins will 
be in distinctive designs but they will be issued 
in the same categories as the present India 
coins.” 

The Press communique added : “ It is not 
intended, at least for some time, to impose any 
restriction on transfer of funds between India 
and Pakistan. Similarly, it is not proposed to 
establish exchange control. 

Fears have been entertained by some un- 
informed persons regarding possible deprecia- 
tion of the Pakistan rupee. The Government 
of Pakistan most emphatically express it as 
their considered view that there is no ground 
in theory or in fact for apprehending any de- 
preciation of Pakistan currency. The fears 
that have been expressed on this score are 
obviously due to the propaganda carried by 
persons who are either totally ignorant or are 
unfavourably disposed towards our new State. 
Patriotic citizens of Pakistan should beware of 
such subtle propaganda, the object of which 
is to undermine the stability of the State. Ac- 
cording to all economic and other factors govern- 
ing the values of currencies, our Pakistan cur- 
rency promises to be one of the strongest cur- 
rencies of the world.” 

MULTILATERAL CLEARING 

As from January 1, 1948, all remittances from 
overseas to residents in Pakistan must be made 
through a bank in that Dominion and all 
remittances to residents in India must 
be made through a bank in India. Most 
of the big London clearing banks maintain rupee 
accounts at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras— ^d 


at no other, points. All these cities are in the 
Dominion of India and as a result of the new 
regulation it will be impossible to effect a payment 
order to a person in Karachi by means of a trans- 
fer from Bombay, as has been done for decades. 

For many years it has been a practice of 
London banks to draw on the Aden, Burnia and 
Ceylon branches of the Eastern Banks against 
reimbursement to the debit of accounts main- 
tained in India. This convenient arrangement 
is now to be no longer freely permitted by the 
Indian authorities and all such drawings have to 
be submitted to them for prior approval. 

RISING CURVE OF COSTS AND PRICES 

Stock Exchange Representation to Indian 
Finance Minister 

Covering, to meet the new deliveries regula- 
tions, which are discussed below, produced a 
very mild turn in share prices recently, and 
securities showed a slightly firmer tendency. 
But no real improvement in the undertone is 
yet noticeable, and all sections are bumping 
somewhat uncomfortably along the bottom — 
or what hoped to be the bottom. Some fairly 
big deals have been put through in the bonds 
market, which is reported to be receiving some 
much needed official support. Wherever it has 
occurred, the recent slight betterment is thus 
due almost entirely to technical reasons. 

In spite of everything that is being written 
and said about the uncertain future of industry 
in India, and about the dark plans that are 
being hatched in places not very friendly to 
private enterprise, the plain fact is that, at 
recent prices, many first class shares are offering 
a net yield that must be regarded as very tempt- 
ing to the genuine investor. 

It may profitably be remembered that the 
Government is unlikely to designate every 
industry as a fit subject for nationalization; 
that the Cabinet is committed to every measure 
which will assist in stepping up production and 
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that, in spite of platitudinous talk about part- 
nership industry, the past few days have seen 
a more realistic attack on some of the unde- 
sirable influences 'upon labour. If only because 
of a shortage of men and money, there is not 
likely to be much actual nationalization done 
in India for some time to come, and for those 
who can work out the form on the various sectors 
of the investment front, there are some quite 
sizeable bargains to be picked up at a moment 
when attractive net yields are being reinforced 
by some very satisfactory company reports. 

Meanwhile, very little business has been put 
through in the recent past prior to the 
Government’s enunciation of its industrial policy. 
A ripple of interest in coal shares was reflected 
in an advance in Bengal Coal from Rs. 498 
to Rs, 515 — which in these dull times can be 
regarded as quite a feature. One or two others 
gained a point in the course of trading. 
There was also business in half a dozen jute 
shares at comparatively belter prices whilst 
a few miscellaneous scrips registered gains varying 
from a few annas up to a rupee. But on 
the whole the market has been dull. The 
market now awaits the Government’s promised 
announcement on industrial policy, which is 
due to come before the Legislature sch>h.^ 

.Jobbing Backwards 

The President of the Calcutta Stock Excliange 
has addressed a rather outspoken communication 
to the Finance Minister, Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, who, in fairness, must be acquitted of 
any major responsibility for the wasting disease 
which now has the share markets of the eoimtr}' 
within its grip. 

Nonetheless, the President’s letter recounts 
the sharp fall in values which has occurred since 
August, 1946, and the consequent loss to in- 
vestors. The total paid up capital of the 562 
public companies quoted on the Calcutta Stock 

• The GovBfnment’f indnstrist Policy hs* since been 
’announced. 
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Exchange represents no less than 48 per cent, 
of the whole paid up corporate capita] of the 
country, Apart from the extensive business in 
Government securities, public bodies* loans, 
etc., which is also transacted. The Great 
Calcutta Killing in 1946* marked the end of the 
long “bull** market and since’ then, the letter 
declares, “ the circulars of the Reserve Bank of 
India to suspend extension of credit to the 
market, the adoption of a suicidal labour policy, 
the reimposition of the E.P.T. in garb of B.P.T., 
the constant threats of nationalization of in- 
dustries, the scare dividend restrictions, the 
recommendation of a profit-sharing scheme, and 
last, but not the least, conflicting and confusing 
statements emanating from various official and 
unofficial sources have successfully crippled the 
market beyond hope of any possible repair with- 
out State incentive,’* 

All this is, undoubtedly, perfectly true ; but 
few who are acquainted with the facts will be 
disposed to deny that the quite fantastic and 
unjustified level to which many shares were 
carried in the boom period accentuated the 
subsequent collapse. Some part at least of the 
present malaise is the inevitable consequence 
of earlier excesses and overtrading. Since the 
decline set in, it has unquestionably been aggrav- 
ated by factors catalogued in Mr. Chaturvedi’s 
letter to the Finance Minister and without 
reassurance on a number of points, the process 
of recovery will almost certainly be long and ' 
painful. 

The most serious aspect of the matter is the 
fall in Gilt-edged, which is of immediate and 
direct concern to the Government itself, which 
has a fairly substantial borrowing programme 
in view. “ Something has got to be done,** 
says the President’s letter. £k:ho answers: 

“ What ?** Direct official intervention w’ill not 
serve to lift the prices of the 500 and odd scrips 
quoted on the Calcutta Stock Exchange. But 
action is still possible, and desirable, in the Gilt- 
edged market. 
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Bank Chairmen’s Warning 

Bank cliairmcn’s speeches, surveying the le- 
sults of the past year continue to emphasize the 
rising curve of costs and prices. Sir Homi 
Mody’s speech at the recent annual meeting of 
sharclioldcrs of the Central Bank of India con- 
tained a reference to the reappearance of pro- 
nounced inflationary trends in the country, and 
the disparity between Indian and world prices 
in some commodities. The loss, through parti- 
tion, of important export surpluses would, he 
predicted, adversely affect the country’s future 
balance of trade. 

Speaking at the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bank of India in London, Mr. J. K. Michie, 
noted that the Bank’s holdings of rupee securities 
were reduced by £. .5,347,000, as branches had 
to dispose of securities to meet the much larger 
demand for accommodation, occasioned by en- 
hanced prices for commodities and their larger 
turnover. Advances in 1947 were £, 6,147,000 
higher than the previous year, and increased 
demand for banking facilities and accommoda- 
tion had spread over the whole field of the 
Bank’s activities. Nonetheless, there had been 
an even larger increase in current deposits and 
other balances. 

But tlic fact of rising prices persists, and 
Mr. Michie, like Sir Homi Mody, pointed to the 
difference between prices in primary producing 
and those in manufacturing countries, which 
renders the former particularly vulnerable in 
the event of any major change in world trading 
conditions. In effect, he pleaded for a return to 
the ordinary working of price mechanism as the 
only way of avoiding an extremely painful ex- 
perience when deflation comes, as inevitably 
it must. 

Three-day Delivery Rule 

Important changes have been made by the 
Committee of the Calcutta Stock Exchange in 
the regulations governing deliveries. All out- 
2 * 


standing deliveries for transactions done up to 
March 81, 1948, must be completed by April 7, 
1948. In cases where the shares in question 
have been sent for subdivision or transfer or 
for any other purpose to the Company’s office, 
and where the delivery is not possible for that 
reason, sellers must report to the Committee 
by April 8, 1048. with the distinctive numbers of 
the shares in question. In cases outstanding 
after April 7, buyers must either re-buy or cancel 
^bn April 8 and report to the Committee. If 
buyers to the contract in question do not act 
in terms of these rules, the Committee will 
decline to adjudicate in respect of any dispute. 
The rule will not apply to transactions for Right 
and Bonus shares. 

Delivery rules previously governing contracts 
<u\tered into in respet t of cash transactioas are 
superseded and, since Aprill 1, all transactions 
entered into for cash contracts must be com- 
pleted {until further notice) on the third working 
day from the date of the <;ontract. If the third 
working day is a holiday, delivery must be 
completed on the first opening day thereafter. 
In default, buyers must either re-purchase or 
cancel the contracts, and report to the Com- 
mittee by the day following. If a buyer fails 
to exercise his rights, the Committee will not 
adjudicate, and the transactions will be treated 
as cancelled. This rule is not applicable to 
transactions for Government Securities, Loans, 
Debentures and Preference Shares. 

The first regulation is designed to bring del- 
iveries up to date and the second to prevent 
arrears accumulating in future. There was a 
time when arrears of deliveries were the bugbear 
of the Calcutta Stock Exchange, but, in recent 
months, the situation has been very much better. 
With business at a minimiftn, brokers have had 
plenty of time on their hands to clear up out- 
standings. The new three-day rule introduces 
a desirable principle, but it is greatly to be doubt- 
ed whether it will check a really determined 
bear raid in the present weak state of the marki ^ 
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The Bank Return 

At Rs. 1,819.49 crores, the total note issue, as 
disclosed in the Reserve Bank of India return 
for the week ended March 26, is only fractionally 
higher than in the previous week, whilst notes 
in circulation at Rs. 1,804*86 are up by the 
nominal amount of ,Rs, 88*89 lakhs. In the 
Banking Department, deposits of both the Gov- 
ernments of India and Pakistan show increases, 
the former having risen by Rs. 25.4 crores to 
Rs. 267.47 crores, and the latter by Rs. 8.69 
crores to Rs. 52.56 crores. 

Bank deposits are down by Rs. 8.61 crores, to 
stand at Rs. 78.80 crores, thus reflecting the grow- 
ing demand for money. Balances held abroad 
have increased by a little over Rs. 2 crores to 
Rs. 392.64 crores. The weekly Treasury Bi.I 
tender attracted only Rs. 10 lakhs of applications 
for the one crore of bills on offer, and sales to the 
Issue Department of the Bank were of a very 
moderate order in the previous week. Money 
continues to be in fair demand, and there has 
been evidence of some slight squeeze in the 
inter-bank market, where the rate remains un- 
changed at J per cent. 

Heavy tax payments were made during the 
last week of March, and considerable funds are 
still tied up in commodities and unmanufactured 
goods awaiting transport. 

In the exchange market, conditions have 
ruled quiet with very little bill and moderate 
remittance business showing. Rates quoted as 
follows - TT and O.D. 1 sh. 5 81/32 d; three 
months* sight Bills, 1 sh. 6J d; four months’ 
sight Bills, 1 sh. 55/82 d. and U.S. dollars, 
Rs. 881-12-0. 

INFLATION BY TAXATION 
Moral foe 4ndia and Pakistan 

An interesting letter from a businessman was 
published recently by The Financial Timet. 
“Nobody,” runs the argument in that letter, 
** undertakes business risk unless the net re- 
ward to be expected is commensurate with 
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the risk involved, and a manufacturer natur- 
ally loads his selling price with any taxation 
likely to be attracted, in much the same 
way as he loads it with compulsory health 
insurance, local rates and taxes.” As most 
products pass through different stages of 
manufacture in different factories, the taxation 
allowances applied at the earlier stages are 
magnified by percentage additions to cover 
handling, wastage, absolesoenc'c, and profit. 
Inflativ>nary prices force raw materials manu- 
facturers to allow for them, and the ratio of 
turnover to capital is frequently so high that if 
contingency allowances were not applied large 
losses might easily be incurred. One reason 
why export prices arc high, therefore, is that 
tliey are inflated by the huge Budget surplus 
which is bulging the coffers of the Treasury, 
“ If our Socialist economists can appreciate this 
point then perhaps they may also appreciate 
its important corollary- the inflationary futility 
of trying to redistribute income by punitive 
taxation of abi ity. Ski 1 and ability ^^i.l always 
seek to obtain whatever reward their rarity can 
demand. The higher the taxes imposed on 
large earned incomes, tlie greater will those 
incomes grow and the more will costs be inflated.” 

NATIONALISATION OF RESERVE AND 
IMPERIAL BANKS 

Government of India’s Poucy 

The Government of India intends to take 
steps aimed at the nationalisation of the Reserve 
Bank of India as soon as possible after September 
80, 1948. As regards the Imperial Bank of 
India, the Government accepts the policy of 
nationalisation, but before that policy is imple- 
mented relevant technical questions will be 
examined. 

These points were made by the Hon’ble 
Mr, R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, Minister of 
Finance, in his reply to a short notice question 
on February 4, in the Constituent Assembly of 
India (Legislative). 
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Shri Mohan Lai Saxena, the questioner, 
asked 

(fl) What steps have Government taken to 
implement the decision announced in the 
Budget speech for 1947-48, by the then Finance 
Member to nationalise the Reserve Bank ? 

(6) Is it the intention of the Government to 
nationalise the Imperial Bank of India which 
manages the treasury business of Government 
all over the country as Agents of the Reserve 
Bank ? 

(c) If the answer to (b) above is in the 
affirmative can the Government give an indi- 
cation of the liasis on which compensation 
will be paid to the existing shareholders of 
both these Banks ? 

(d) Is it the intention of Government to 
nationalise the other Commercial Banks also ? 

In reply, the Finance Minister said ; — 

(a) Nationalisation of the Reserve Bank 
can be effected only after September 80, 1948 
when the Reserve Bank ceases to be common 
banker to India and Pakistan under the 
terms of the Pakistan (Monetary and Reserve 
Bank, etc.) Order, 1947. Government pro- 
pose to take steps to sec that the nationalisa- 
tion of the Bank is effected as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

(&) Government accept the policy of na- 
tionalising the Imperial Bank of India but 
as the Bank has branches outside India, Gov- 
ernment propose to examine carefully the 
various technical questions that would arise 
in connection with the nationalisation of the 
Bank before the policy is implemented. 

(c) As regards the Reserve Bank, Govern- 
ment’s intention is to acquire its shares at 
the average of the monthly market value of 
the shares during the period March, 1947 to 
February, 1948, taking the opening quotations 
for each month, and to issue in lieu thereof to 
the shareholders 8 per cent, long-dated stock 
of equivalent value of appropriate maturity. 
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In regard to the Imperial Bank of India, Go\ - 
emment propose to adopt a similar basis for 
the acquisition of its share capital. The 
period for which the average of the market 
value of the share.s is to be taken will be 
determined at the time of nationalising the 
Bank. 

(d) It i.s not the intention of Govermnent to 
nationalise other Commercial Banks. The 
Imperial Bank of India, which has been in- 
corporated by a Special Act of the Indian 
Legislature, stands on a separate footing. 

“ Since the Government have accepted the 
[)olicy of nationalising the Imperial Bank of 
India, all the various technical and other pro- 
blems involved in the; process will now be taken 
into consideration and whatever action is neces- 
sary will be taken,” said the Finance Minister, 
replying to supplementaries which followed 
the short notice question. 

The Minister declared that every [)ossible 
step necessary to safeguard interests of the 
(Government and the shareholders would be 
taken. Many questions would arise concerning the 
safeguarding of assets and Imperial Bank’s assets 
and unclaimed deposits if any, would be one of the 
assets to be safeguarded. “ When we nationa- 
lise a bank,” he continued, “ the Government 
takes over the entire assets and liabilities of the 
bank including the Reserve Fund, and we com- 
pensate the shareholders on the basis that I 
have explained.” 

HIGH PRICES IN INDONESIA 

Repubucan Government’s CimuENcv 
Weak 

Economic Policy Yet Undefined 

One of the things that has weakened the Indo- 
nesian Republic most is the fact that there have 
not been enough sarongs to go around. 

In tours of the interior, one can see many 
children as old as ten stark naked and firequently 
their peasant parents covered with only burlap 
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sacking. Un-industrialised Java produces only 
about 2 per cent, of its textile needs and the war 
and the Dutch blockade have reduced it to rags 
and squeezed textile prices to 200 times pre-war 
rates. The cheapest sarong length of coarse 
material costs about 850 rupiahs which is equi- 
valent to about 150 pounds of rice. 

The textile situation is much better in Rt- 
’publican Sumatra which has had extensive 
smuggling trade with Singapore. 

Batiks the hand-painted textiles for which 
.Java has long been famous have become 
scarce and expensive here. This correspondent 
was once compelled to pay 2,000 rupiahs or 
six months’ salary for an ordinary Republican 
official for a tine batik four yards long. 

The food position is not as bad although the 
Dutch attack which began last summer lopped 
off* Java’s surplus food areas leaving the Re- 
public’s 28,000,000 Javanese citizens short of 
food. It is estimated that Republican Java can 
only provide three-quarters of the 175 pounds 
of rice consumed by the average Javanese 
before war. This deficit can be partly made 
up by local tapioca surplus but it is not as 
nutritious. The peasants seem adequately fed 
largely because textiles are so exorbitant that 
they consume the food they raise and dress 
in rags. 

The worst sufferers have been white-collar and 
factory workers whose wages are fixed. One 
Government employee told me : “ My wife and 
I make 700 rupiahs a month between Us but we 
have three kids and we need 2,000 a month for 
food alone. Food has gone up to three or four 
times what it was last July.” Asked how he 
made up the differences, he replied, “ I sell my 
clothes one by one. I can get 600 rupiahs for a 
slightly used shirt.” 

Vabiation in P&ices 

There is considerable variation in prices from 
region to r^ion because the country has become 
r^ionalised by the breakdown of motor trans- 


port. Although Indonesia was the world’s 
greatest rubber supplier, un-industrialised Java 
is not able to make tyres and a new set of tyres 
is to-day worth 100,000 rupiahs. 

The few loc/il mauulactures are rather expen- 
sive. Locally made cigarettes —including the 
new brand called “ Renville ” —cost six rupiahs 
or twice the daily wage of an unskilled labourer. 

Medicines and other imported articles which 
liave to be smuggled through the blockade are 
fantastically expensive. A lube of Kolynos 
toot-hpaste for example costs 75 rupiahs, a week’s 
salary for an average oflicial. The Renville 
Agreement was supposed to mark the begiiming 
of the renewal of the Republic’s trade with 
outside but it is still a thin trickle. 

An additional fact that has sent prices sky- 
rocketing has been the depreciation of the rupiah, 
the Republican currency. Confidence in it drop- 
ped with the Dutch military advance last summer 
but has now stabilised again with the Republic’s 
survival being fairly certain. It has also fallen 
as a result of large-scale Republican printing of 
unbacked notes to meet the crushing expenses. 
During 1947 the Republic’s income only covered 
about one-fourth of its costs mostly for defence, 
This deficit was covered partly by currency issue, 
partly by 8,000,000 rupialis worth of promissory 
notes with six months’ duration at 6 per cent. 
These were given to the peasantry and some- 
times almost forced on them — in the fighting 
zones in excliange for food and other necessities. 
These notes arc now falling due but most of 
them are held by peasants in the Dutch-seized 
zones so that not all are being presented. 

It is difficult to assess the value of the rupiah 
now because it is not linked with any other 
currency or recognised internationally. The Re- 
publicans set its value at par with N.E.I. guilder 
which is worth one rupee four annas officially. 
But in unofficial exchanges in Dutch-seized 
territory one gets from ten to fifteen rupiahs 
for a guilder. The Republicans realise the 
weakness of their currency, the Minister of 
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Economic Aifairs, P. Sharfuddin, saying : “ Our 
currency is good compared with China’s.” They 
arc attempting to strengthen it by reducing 
Government expenditure, increasing production 
and raising taxes. The Army— which last year 
took 57 per cent, of the budget — is to be reduced 
from the present 425,000 to between 60,000 
and 75,000 men cutting its cost to a third. 

The Republicans are quite willing to unify 
their currency with the N.E.I. guilder as part of 
an overall agreement concerning the United 
States of Indonesia but one of the big disputes 
will be the rate at which rupialis will be turned in. 

Republican leaders are'anxious to participate 
in tlie U.S.I., partly to end their Dutch-imposed 
economic isolation ; “ Without a United States 

of Indonesia there cannot be a sound economic 
life within Indonesia w between Indonesia and 
foreign countries,” Premier Mohammed Hatta, 
an economist by profession, told this corres- 
pondent. ” Industrialisation and migration ” are 
key words in Premier Hatta’s plans for the deve- 
lopment of Indonesia. He believes Indonesia 
can pay for substantial imports of capital goods 
by sale of its plentiful forest products which, 
he believes, will have less competition than 
traditional rubber, tin, quinine, tea and petrol 
exports. He feels it economically urgent to 
migrate many millions from Java which has 
some 47 million people to Sumatra which has 
over three times its territory with only some 
9,000,000 to develop its rich resources. 

Need for Foreign Capital 

Premier Hatta and other leaders of all ten- 
dencies recognise the necessity of foreign capital 
for Indonesia’s economic development. There 
is virtually no Indonesian capital because there 
are very few big Indonesian landlords, the big 
plantaticns, oil wells and tin mines having been 
in the hands of the Dutch, British and Americans, 
Trade and commerce have been the centuries-old 
monopoly of the local Chinese who nmnber two 
million. The Republic is planning to hand 
back to private <>wiicpship niauy fojreign-orwnod 
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establishments it would like to nationalise, but 
cannot afford to purchase. 

Indonesian leaders iasist, however, that the 
land’s wealth will not be exploited on old pre- 
war terms. Decent wages will have to be paid, 
not the ten annas a day paid before the war. 
Maximum hours and decent working conditions 
are also expected to be enforced not only by 
Government regulations but also by S.O.B.S.I. 
or the Indonesian Labour Federation which 
had over one million members before the Dutch 
offensive. 

Republican leaders are somewhat fearful of 
becoming entirely dependent upon this foreign 
capital. Ex-Premier Amir Sharfuddin fears 
that too much dependence upon United States 
capital will pull Indonesia into the American 
economic crash which he feels is coming. Dr. 
Sultan Sharir fears American economic domi- 
nance because it will pull Indonesia into the 
orbit of a Sovict-Anieriean clash. 

Republican leaders mostly plan to build up 
Indonesian capital on a partnership basis. 
Dr. Sharir seems to look to partnership with 
Indian and perhaps British capital. Others 
are feeling that big American cartels are tied up 
with the Dutch subsidiaries and prefer to co- 
operate with smaller American finns. 

But in the realm of ceonomie planning, the 
Republicans are inclined to be vague and woolly 
and most neutral observers agree that while 
Indonesia may gain considerable political self- 
government in the next year, it will be much 
longer before it ceases being an economic colony. 

Andrew Uoth 

DISAPPEARANCE OF BRITISH SILVER 
COINS 

Large-scale Hoarding Suspected 

To solve the mystery as to what has happened 
to millions of sterling worth of silver coins, 
Royal Mint experts Government, plhcials 
likewise axe puzzled over %.e fact that whaieaii 
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nearly a year ago banks had silver to the value 
of £. 24,000,000 today stocks have sunk to about 
£. 12 , 000 , 000 . 

Black market “ kings ** arc believed to have 
hoarded the treasure because they want to 
keep their fortunes a secret, but this theory 
is not regarded as a sufficient explanation. 
Ever since the silver shortage began a few 
months ago it has been thought that hoarders, 
both small and large, have been amassing silver 
coins following rumours that the IVeasury was 
eoiiternplatiug calling in notes and making a 
fresh issue. But so far no evidence of any kind 
has brought to light the existence of any sueli 
hoard by way of a chance event, such as an 
accident or (ire. 

The British Treasury plans to withdraw 
£. 120,000,000 worth of silver— now being re- 
placed by eupro-nickel coinage. Last lime 
when any such big withdrawal took place it 
was found necessary to spread it over 20 years ; 
today experts in view of the disappearance of so 
many coins refuse to give any estimate of time. 

the AUSTRALIAN POUND 

The following is an extract from the article 

The Foreign Exchange Situation ” which ap- 
peared in ‘Monthly Summary of Australian Condi- 
tions,’ for February, 1048, published by the 
National Bank of Australia, Limited 

“ Some of the reasons which are propounded 
as pointing to the likelihood of an early apprecia- 
tion of the Australian pound, although theoretic- 
ally sound, are probably not of sufficient weight 
to justify such a move. One such argument is 
that the terms of trade— the ratio of export to 
import prices — have lately moved in Australia’s 
favour, due largely to the higher prices of Austra- 
lian wheat and wool, and that, partly as a 
consequence, the commodity trade balance for 
the current financial year will probably show an 
export surplus . Against this it may be contended 
th^t there is no absolute certainty that export 
surpluses will be maintained over a long period. 
Many imports have been artificially reduced, 


and the quantity of certain exports, particularly 
wheat, is being increased by seasonal conditions 
which have recently been above average. Prices 
of exports have also been raised by abnormal 
shortages abroad, and it may even be that they 
have been temporarily increased further, due to 
an urgent desire to convert some foreign curren- 
cies into goods. The prospects for Australia’s 
export trade are gencrully promising, but they 
may not yet be regarded as asstiring such a 
siu*plus as to justify an appreciation of the 
Australian pound on such grounds alone. 

“ Another argument hardly likely to be more 
effective is that the Australian pound, relative 
to the English pound, is worth more in terms of 
goods than is indicated by the existing rate of 
exchange. In these times of trade and financial 
controls — particularly foreign cxcliangc control 
a change, unless very great, in the relative pur- 
cliasiiig powers of two currencies is rarely re- 
garded as adequate reason for altering the terms 
on which they arc exchanged. It seems unlikely, 
therefore, that the existing dilTcrcncc between 
the buying power of Australian currency and 
that of sterling would, by itself, be regarded as 
a sufficient reason for altering the value of the 
Australian pound. 

“ Perhaps a more convincing argument for 
appreciating the Australian pound lies in the 
check which such a move would bring to the 
upward trend in Australian costs and prices. 
The rise in internal prices has become steeper 
since shorter working hours and another addi- 
tion to the basic wage brought a sharp increase 
in costs in the New Year, and the recent lift in 
prices of many household commodities gives 
promise of a further upward adjustment in 
wages in the coming moiitlis. 

“ In recent weeks, Commonwealth officials, 
aided by leaders of business and industry, have 
been combing through Australian primary and 
secondary products with a view to the exporting 
of more goods to the United States of America. 
It wt)ul4 Dpt be easy to justify 04 appreciatipa 
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of this country’s currency while, at the same 
time, placing emphasis on the need for earning 
and conserving more dollars. The announce- 
ment by the Prime Minister on January 29 that 
a change in the Australian-English rate is not 
contemplated while the present sterling-dollar 
rate stands is, therefore, no more then consistent 
with official dollar policy. 

“ In external trade and in those industries 
associated with it, the policy must needs be 
directed chiefly towards assisting in conserving 
dollar balances. There is now more than ever 
a need to produce and conserve more food in 
Australia so that additional Australian supplies 
will sustain Britain’s effort and reduce her de- 
pendence upon American sources. Australia’s 
overseas trade and most of its currency reserves 
and foreign balances are based upon Sterling. 
When the advantages of the system are fully 
counted, the efforts and restrictions demanded, 
if they are properly balanced and administered, 
do not appear to represent an excessive price 
for its presei;vation.” 

BULLION NOTES 

Though activity so far this year has not been 
spectacular, interest in bullion matters has 
been more than well maintained. A feature has 
been the establishing in Paris of a free market 
for gold, silver and platinum. 

In the London market inquiries for exportable 
and non-exportable silver have been more in 
evidence, both varieties commanding a premium 
of 7d. per ounce over the “ fixed ” price which 
continues at 45 d.; at this latter price the Autho- 
rities, possibly from demonetised coins, have 
satisfied the demand of users for “ essential ” 
purposes. In New York the slump in U. S. 
commodity prices has not adversely effected 
silver ; on the contrary, the market there con- 
tinues firm at 74J, consumer demand — espe- 
cially for spot delivery-having become more 
intensified. Though imports into India are 
still forbidden, the price of silver in Bombay 


has fallen sharply ; this, though directly a 
result of market attacks on “btll” operators, 
was doubtless influenced to some measure by 
statements that the Indian Government was 
considering the control of bullion deals. Sug- 
gestions have recently been current regarding 
China’s return tq silver standard, but in view 
of the present position and the large quantities 
that would be required the problem would 
appear to offer no easy solution. 

Investment buying and an almost complete 
absence of ready sellers, may account for the 
further improvement in Platinum to £. 22 per 
ounce ; the price has also risen in New York to 
$ 72, reduced imports during the past few 
months — especially from Russia having been 
reported. The shortage of Platinum has stimula- 
ted inquiry for Palladium, in which business has 
been recorded around £. 5j per ounce. 

With rumours of an immediate revaluation 
in the price of (iold having been shortlived 
there has been some reaction from, the high 
levels earlier established in those markets where 
dealings in gold are still current. Here, export 
licences for semi and wholly manufactured gold 
still receive the consideration of the Authorities 
but inquiries which appear to be of a hoarding 
nature are rejected. 

SCHEME FOR COMPULSORY INSUR- 
ANCE IN EGYPT 

The Ministry of Social Affairs in Egypt has 
drawn up a scheme for compulsory insurance 
covering all commercial and industrial employees 
aged 15 and over, as well as independent em- 
ployers and non-pensionable public officials; 
it excludes agricultural workers or peasants 
for whom a separate scheme is under considera- 
tion. The benefits provided under the scheme 
cover sickness, maternity, old age, marriage, 
widowhood, incapacitation, industrial disease 
or injury and. death. The scheme is to be 
financed by contributions made by the State, 
the employer -and the worker.. 
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INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE NEEDS AND PLANS OF HYDER- 
ABAD 

I. Thk Problems of Industrial F'inance : 
Its Importance and how it is met in other 
Countries 

All over the world, not excluding that citadel 
of private enterprise, tlie U.S.A., there has been, 
in recent years, an acceleration in the formation 
of public corporations to carry on a widening 
range of industries. In India, enough thought 
is being given to the place of the public corpora- 
tion in the national economy. 

Since the end of the First World War, it has 
been noticed that the existing commercial 
banking institutions have been unable to pro- 
vide medium term and long term capital to 
industry. While ordinary banks are afraid of 
locking up their capital to meet the long term 
requirements of industry, industrialists some- 
times badly require financial assistance to re- 
habilitate their industries or launch new business 
enterprises. An industry may be a very prom- 
ising one, yet, because it may not be one in 
which quick results might be expected, the 
ordinary capital market may not be open to it. 
In such a case the working funds of commercial 
banks which are raised from the deposits of their 
constituents, who have entrusted the banks with 
funds for short periods, cannot be advanced by 
banks for long periods for industrial purposes. 
The Corporation is expected to finance such 
undertakings. The Finance Corporation is a 
well tested institution. 

Till the economic depression of 1927-88, in the 
European countries and the United States, banks 
generally were engaged in * mixed banking.' 
But the depression demonstrated the drawbacks . 
and defects of this mixed system. As a result of 
the experience gained during the years of the 
pconomio depiessioOi it has been generally agreed 


that long terra industrial finance should be supplied 
by banks not of the ‘ mixed type ’ but specialised 
industrial banks of the unitary type. For 
example, in France was started the Banques 
d’Affairs which was purely meant for financing 
industries. Again, the Reconstruction Finan- 
cial Corporation was created in the U.S.A. and, 
its activities were considerably extended during 
the war to enable it to aid the defence programme. 
The most recent additions to the list of indust- 
rial banks are those incorporated in the British 
Empire. In Britian, in 194i>, two corporations 
were started — the Finance Corporation of In- 
dustries Ltd., and the Industrial and Commercial 
Finance Corporation Ltd. They were started 
with the main object of providing finance for 
industrial business with a view to their quick 
rehabilitation and development in the national 
interests. The above few illustrations show the 
importance and urgency of the problem of in- 
dustrial finance and how it is being dealt with 
in other parts of tlie world. 

11. The Problem of Industrial Finance in 
India : The Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion Bill 

The Industrial Finance Corporation Bill that 
was recently passed by the Dominion Parliament 
sets up an Industrial Corporation to assist the 
financing of industrial concerns. It postulates 
the existence of a certain sector of industry 
operated by private enterprise. It is intended 
to meet the needs of large scale industries started 
by private enterprise. This, in itself, is an en- 
couraging gesture to industrialists and it is 
hoped tliat it would evoke a favourable response 
from them. The Finance Minister suggested 
that the good of the common man could well 
be achieved if the Indian Government exploited 
“ all the resources, ingenuity, experience, know- 
ledge and efficiency of every individual whether 
he is a capitalist or a workman.” This can be an 
excellent preamble to the Dociment on Indust- 
rial Policy but ^ real task is to work out it« 
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details and give a practical shape to this laudable 
objective. The passing of this bill has bridged 
a big gap in industrial drive. A large-scale 
expansion of industry in India as speedily as 
possible has been made practicable. 

III. The Problem of Industrial Finance 
IN Hyderabad 

The present position in Hyderabad can scar- 
cely be considered satisfactory with regard to 
industrial development. Out of a population 
of about 17 millions, only 38 to 40 thousand are 
employed in industries, while there are about 
600 industrial concerns big and small with a 
total capital investment of approximately Hs. 8 
crores. Therefore, in making plans for the 
economic development of the State, the extent 
of industrial backwardness should be fully taken 
into account and due attention should be paid 
to the problems. 

It is no doubt true that the Government has 
been trying to promote industries in the State. 
As a first step in this direction, an Industrial 
Trust Fund with a corpus of a crore of rupees, 
subsequently raised to nearly two crores, was 
instituted in 1929. Private capital, here, was 
shy in the beginning but tlie Government took 
the lead by offering to subscribe 51 per cent, of 
shares in some large scale industries for which, 
these Dominions have great natural facilities. 
This offer brought private capital to the front 
and the result was that several promising or- 
ganised industries have been set up. But with 
the rapid pace of industrial expansion in the 
State, existing credit facilities proved not only 
antiquated but also inadequate. Hence, the 
immediate need for the establishment of an 
Industrial Finance Corporation. 

The Industrial Trust Fund has for the last 
18 years been performing some of the functions 
of such a Corporation. For the State there are 
two alternative means of supplying industrial 
finance. The first is to convert the Industrial 
Trust Fund into an Industrial Finance Corpora* 
tion on the lines of the Indian Industrial Corpora- 
tioo with neoQsaaty aaodifioatiooa to suit the 


local conditions. The other alternative is to 
create a separate department to be called the 
Industrial Finance Department in the proposed 
Reserve Bank of Hyderabad. 

It is worth\thile considering why the authori- 
ties in India did not think of creating a Fourth 
Department in the Reserve Bank of India, 
exclusively meant for the supply of industrial 
finance. Amongst the Central Banks of the 
World, the Reserve Bank of India is unique in 
having a third Departmjiit—the Agricultural 
Credit Department— m addition to the usual 
Banking and Note Issue Departments. It was 
not expected that this Agricultural Credit De- 
partment would be a panacea to cure all the 
shortcomings of India’s agriculture but the 
little that was expected has not been realised 
so far. Apart from giving cheap conventional 
advice and spreading commercial and agricul- 
tural intelligence, nothing substantial has been 
achieved ov ing to the proverbial Indian red- 
tapism and the hierarchy of subordinate insti- 
tutions like the Provincial Land Mortgage Banks, 
Unions, etc., througli which agricultural finance 
has to be drilled out before it reaches the ordi- 
nary ryots on tlic field. The arguments that 
are generally applied to ‘ multiple-purpose ’ 
banks and ‘ Mixed Banking ’ may well be applied 
to the Reserve Bank ot India for not undertaking 
the supply of Industrial Finance. Owing to the 
magnitude and urgency of the problem and the 
technicalities involved, it is best tliat Industrial 
fiance is supplied by a Central independent 
^rporation like the one to be set up in India. 

' But conditions in Hyderabad are quite differ- 
ent. The Government very recently had agreed 
to the reorientation of the present Hyderabad 
State Bank into a full-fledged Reserve Bank of 
Hyderabad with four Departments, namely. 
Note Issue, Commercial Banking. Agricultural 
Finance and Industrial Finance. This scheme 
foreshadowed the taking up of Agricultural and 
Industrial Banking at a later stage; (but Pro* 
fessor Kesava tyyengar, Economic Adviser to** 
tlie Finance Department, during the cours©- 
oT addliess at the Gcacrai Kuowiocl^ Cbn*' 
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ference held Onder the auspices of the Osmania 
University, rightly emphasised the fact that 
Agricultural and Industrial finance in the country 
required much more urgently scientific rationa- 
lisation at the hands of a Central Banking author^ 
ity than commercial banking which, compara- 
tively speaking, was more advanced and required 
less attention). But there should not be any 
delay in the opening up and operation of these 
two departments from the very inception of the 
proposed Reserve Bank of Hyderabad. 

The functions of the Industrial Finance De- 
partment would be : 

i. to provide finance for the establislunent 
and development of industrial undertakings. 

it. to assist in the establishment and dev- 
elopment of industrial undertakings on a large 
scale. 

Hi, to provide advice on the operations of 
industrial undertakings on a large scale. 

iv. the Industrial Finance Department should 
assist the major industries involving huge 
advances for long periods. 

To supply medium term and moderate 
industrial finance to rehabilitate innumerable 
small industries most of which are still in their 
nascent stage and which have come into exis- 
tence in recent years owing to the impetus 
given by the last War the Industrial Trust 
Fund should retained instead of its funds 
being incorporated into the’ funds of the proposed 
Reserve Bank of Hyderabad. These two agen- 
cies, namely, the Industrial Department of the 
proposed Reserve Bank of Hyderabad and the 
Industrial Trust Fund, would supply the long 
term needs and huge capital requirements of 
major industries of the State and the short 
term and small industrial requirements of the 
minor industries respectively. In this way, there 
will be a double-edged drive to supply industrial 
finance both to the small and laige industries, 
resulting . in an all-round industrial development 
of the State. 

M. UdADHAVA Rao 


[May, li)4iS 

. INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
FOR MADRAS 

Details of the Scheme announced 

The Government of Madras was the first 
among the Provincial Governments to moot 
the question of establishing separate Industrial 
Finance t’orporations for Provinces. It did 
not stop with that but actually proceeded with 
the preparation of a stdieme for establishing a 
Finance Corporation, and the credit for sucli 
goes to the Advisers’ regime, the predecessors 
to the present ministry. It was they who 
took the initiative and sent, in 1945, an officer 
of theirs to the Reserve Bank of India, Bombay, 
to prepare the necessary scheme. The scheme 
received enthusiastic support from the local 
bankers, but, owing to freejuent changes in the 
Congress ministry that replaced the Advisers’ 
regime there, shortly after the scheme had 
taken some shape, it could riot he proceeded 
with. Now that the Central Government has 
passed the necessary legislation for establishing 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of India, 
the present popular regime in Madras would 
appear to have decided on going ahead with 
the project initiated by the Advisers’ regime. 
In the absence of full details of the scheme 
prepared by the latter, it is not, however, pos- 
sible to indicate to what extent and in what 
respects the scheme announced by the present 
Government differs from the original. Nor is 
any such comparison necessary. Suffice to 
say that, if the Madras Government proceeds 
with its scheme with speed and energy, it will 
probably be the first to bring into existence a 
Provincial Industrial Finance Corporation just 
as it was the first to moot the idea. 

The details of the Madras Government's 
scheme were disclosed the other day by the 
Minister for Industries, Mr. H. Sitaram Reddi, 
at a conference of 'representatives of banks 
industries, and chambers of commerce convened 
by the Government specially for that purpose* 
The salient features of the scheme as presented 
by Mr. Sitarama Reddy, are as follows ; 
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The question whether the Corporation should 
be established by legislation, as has been done 
in the case of the Central Finance Corporation, 
or whether it should be registered under the 
Indian Companies Act was carefully considered, 
and it has been finally decided that the proposed 
Corporation should be registered under the 
Indian Companies Act. It may be noted here 
thfit, in the ease of the British Finance Corpora- 
tions, which have been the basis on which 
similar corporations for India were originally 
proposed, the same procedure has been followed. 
It is needless to add that, in the event of a sepa- 
rate legislation for banking companies coming 
into existence, the proposed corporation will 
come under it. 

Share Capitai, 

The capital of the ('ori)oration will be Us. 2 
cpores. Of this, 51 per cent, will be taken up 
by the Madras Government and the balance 
will be offered to banks, insurance companies, 
investment corporations, and co-operative 
banks. From the available reports, it is not 
clear whether only such of those institutions 
as are registered in Madras will be eligible or 
whether they will be thrown open to all Indian 
institutions, irrespective of their place of regis- 
tration. It is, howe\er, to be hoped that pro- 
vincialism will not govern the eligibility to 
subscribe to the share capital of the Corporation. 
In this connection, it is suggested that, in 
order to ensure close co-operation between the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India and that 
of the Madras Corporation, as also to have the 
benefit of the advice of the former, the Madras 
Government should offer a few shares to the 
Central Finance Corporation or to the Reserve 
Bank of India nut of its quota of share capital 
and invite either of them to elect one of its 
nominee to the Board. 

The Madras Government has addressed the 
Government of India for sanction for the issue 
ot capital and its reply is awaited. It is, how- 
ever, not known whether the entire capital of 


Rs. 2 crores w'ill be paid-up even at the commen- 
cement, or only in part, as is the ease with the 
(’eiitral Corporation. The face value of the 
shares will be Rs. 1,000. The shares will only 
be transferable to one who is eligible for member- 
ship in the Corporation. If the eligibility for 
membership is not confined to Madras institutions 
only, it can be said the shares will enjoy a very 
wide market. Tlie shareholders, other than 
the Government of Madras, will each be entitled 
to send one representative to attend the meetings 
of the general body. The Madras Government 
will be represented at such meetings by the 
Directors of Industries and Commerce and the 
Secretary to Government, Finance Department. 

Resources of Corpoeatton 

The resources of the Corporation will consist 
of the paid-up capital and reserves, if aify, 
debentures floated by the (’orporation, deposits 
which the ('orporation might receive from any 
person or institution or company. It is not 
known whether the period of the deposits which 
the Corporation might receive will be three 
\ ears or five years as in the ease of the Industrial 
Finance Corporation of India. The total bor- 
rowings (including deposits) of the Corporation 
are limited to five times the paid-up capital 
and reserves, a principle in consonance with 
that adoj)te(l by the I.F.C.I. 

The object of the Corporation would be to 
provide medium and long-term credit for facili- 
tating post-war rehabilitation and development. 
It will be authorised to transact the following 
kinds of business ; 

(a) The financing of long-term loans to 
industry, (b) the making of advances to indus- 
try where such credit was not ordinarily 
available, and (c) the underwriting of shares 
and debenture issues of industrial concerns. 
No loan will, however, be made available for 
financing the marketing of finished products 
of any industry. 

The Board of Directors will consist of eleven 
members, including th^ Chairman. The Chair- 
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man and two other Directors will be nominated 
by the Government and the remaining eight 
Directors will be elected. The Chairman and 
the Directors will hold the post for a period of 
three years and will be cljgible for reappointment. 
The Board will have power, subject to the general 
control of the General Body; 

(fl) To issue debentures, {h) to call in de- 
bentures in accordance with the terms of 
issue of the debentures, (c) to fix the rates 
of interest and other conditions for the grant 
of loans, and (d) to take all steps necessary 
for the discharge of its duties and the quick 
disposal of applications. 

An outstanding feature of this Corporation 
which prominently stands out against the 
I F.C.T. is the fi.xation of minimum and maxi- 
ninm dividends and tlic minimum rate of interest 
guaranteed by the Madras Government on the 
debentures to be issued by the Corporation. 
In all these respects, the provisions of the 
I F.C.I. are vague, whereas those of the Madras 
Corporation arc specific. The maximum divi- 
dend on the shares of the Madras Corporation 
has been limited to per cent., income-tax 
paid, that is, free of income-tax. This compares 
with the maximum of 5 per cent, fixed on the 
shares of the I.F.C.L But, as it is not known 
whether this 5 per cent, is free of tax or subject 
to tax, a strict comparison between the two is 
not possible. If the 5 per cent, on the shares 
of I.F.C.I. is free of tax, as we believe it is, then 
the maximum dividend on the IVIadras Corpora- 
tion is clearly low and will not evoke much 
enthusiasm among institutional investors. The 
minimum dividend guaranteed by the Madras 
Government is Ij per cent., free of income-tax, 
and that too only for a period of three years 
from the date of flotation of the Corporation. 
In regard to debentures, the Government guaran- 
tees the principal and interest up to 2 per cent, 
per annum, for a period of 25 years from the 
date of each issue. The minimum rates guaran- 
teed are, in our view, too low to prompt any 
adequate response from investors. We believe 


that the minimum to be guaranteed by the 
Madras Government on the shares should be at 
least 3 per cent., free of tax with the maximum 
level raised to 5 per cent., free of tax, arid that 
guarantee should hold good for all time. In so 
far as debentures arc concerned, the entire 
rate of interest due on them should be guaranteed. 
In the case of I.F.C.T.’s shares, it will be remem- 
bered, the minimum guaranteed dividend is yet 
to be fixed and this will be decided by the Gov- 
ernment at the time the shares are issued, taking 
into consideration the interest rates prevailing 
in the market. When the Central Government 
itself has not attempted to be categorical in 
these delicate matters, the Madras Government 
will be advised not to attempt to follow a cut 
and dried policy but merely take powers to 
act according to circumstances. 

In regard to appropriation of net profit, it has 
been proposed that the under-mentioned order 
of priority should be followed ; 

{a) Minimum dividend of 1| per cent., 
income-tax paid, on non-Government share 
capital ; {b) minimum, income-tax paid, 

dividend of 15 per cent, on Government share 
capital including any arrears of previous 
years ; (r) reimbursement to the Government 
for any sums advanced by them to make up 
the minimum dividend on share capital ; 
(d) contribution to the reserve fund at a rate 
to be decided by the General Body in respect 
of each year but not to be less than J per cent, 
(half of one per cent.) of the share capital in 
any year unless the reserve fund has already 
more than 50 per cent, of the share capital, 
(p) further dividend on share capital up to a 
total of 8J per cent, income-tax paid, and ( f) 
any residual profit left to be credited to the 
Government. 

The Corporation will have a technical advisory 
panel. Ad hoc Committees may be formed 
from among the members of the panel to advise 
on specific industries and such conimittees will 
advise the Board on any point that the latt^ 
might refer to it. 
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The details of the foregoing scheme are only 
tentative representing as they do, the Madras 
Government’s intitial proposals. They are, 
therefore, likely to be altered in the light of the 
suggestions made at the meeting referred to at 
the outset. 

INDUSTRIAL FINANCE CORPORATIONS 
AT WORK 

Before World War II, industry in Britain had 
shown increasing ability to finance itself. When 
World War II ended in Europe, there was ani- 
mated discussion on the part the banks would 
play in financing industry. Would industry 
continue in its trend of financing itself ? Dev- 
elopments since have shown that British banks 
are taking an ever-increasing part in financing 
industry. 

Since the end of World War II the total 
amount of bank advances to customers has 
increased from £. 760 million (Rs. 1,011 .5 crores) 
to nearly £. 1,120 million (Rs. 1,623.8 crores), 
or by more than 60 per cent., beating the pre- 
war record by more than t 200 million or 
Rs. 266.2 crores. Though the ratio of advances 
to bank deposits is still not more than half of 
pre-war, the trend shows that British banks 
are on their way to retaking their pre-war posi- 
tion of financing industry. 

The general willingness of banks to afford 
advances has not been so marked in the case of 
small and medium-sized businesses. Even sixteen 
years ago, the Macmillan Committee on Financ- 
ing Industry drew attention to the inadequacy 
of facilities for financing such businesses. Time 
marched on, and in March, 1945, the Industrial 
and Commercial Finance Corporation w'as estab- 
lished to remedy that deficiency. Even large 
scale industri^ appeared to be in need of similar 
support and the Finance Corporation for Indus- 
try, Limited, was formed for the latter purpose. 

Main Object 

The first of the two institutions is wholly 
owned by the Clearing and Scottish Banks of 
England. Its main object is to pitovide credit 
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by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 
share capital or otherwise for industrial and 
commercial businesses or enterprises in Britain, 
particularly in cases where the existing facilities 
provided by banking institutions and the Stock 
Flxchange are not readily or easily available. 
This institution is speeially designed to provide 
medium-term finanee or long-term capital for 
the smaller and medium-sized industrial and 
eommercial business. wlijTe the amounts involved 
range between £. 5,000 (Rs. 66,5 .'j 0) and 

£. 200,000 (Rs. 26,62,000). The t’orporatioii 
has authorised capital and borrowing powers 
totalling £. 45 million (Rs. 59,89,50,000). 

More than two jears have gone since the estab- 
lishment of the t’orporation, and during that 
period the net amount of jiroposals approved 
has risen to over £. 10,500.000 (Rs. 18.9 crores). 
Even during the lirst year, approved finance to 
the really small man* for amounts between 
£. .5,000 (Rs. 66,550) and £. 10,000 (Rs. 1,88,100) 
aceounted for only a little more than a quarter 
of the total number of eases and for only one- 
twentieth by value. 

By the end of the second year the proportion 
by number has dropped to less than one-twelfth 
and by value it is actually less than one per cent. 
At the other extreme, the proportion for trans- 
actions above £. 100,000 (Rs. 13,81,020) has 
risen from 7 to 22 per cent, by number, and 
from 28 jjer cent, to over 56 per cent, by value. 
Almost four-fifths of the total operations have 
taken the form of transactions above £. 50,000 
(Rs. 6,65,000). Though this decline in the small- 
er advances is, as the Board states, “ a statistical 
fact and docs not denote any change of policy,” 
it does seem to prove that credit-worthy small 
borrowers have been coming less rapidly to the 
Corporation during the second year than they 
did at the outset. 

Modest Profit 

During the second year the Corporation made 
a modest net profit of roughly £, 24,000 
(Rs. 8,19,440), but in view of the difficulties of 
the post-war transition phase, the Corporation 
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thought it advisable to provide £. 140,000 
(Rs. 18,68,400) against bad and doubtful debits 
and investments. During the transition period 
the Corporation thinks it right to take a certain 
risk in facilitating the transition. 

Special interest attaches to the forms in which 
the Corporation’s credit is granted. More than 
85 per cent, of the total is in the form not of 
loans or debentures but of shares, preference, 
participating prefcrenr<r or ordinary. The pro- 
portion of loans, amounting to 60 per cent, at 
the end of the first year, has risen to over 64 
per cent., at' the end of the second. Secured 
loans are just under 84 per cent. This analysis 
shows tliat a considerable part of the Corpora- 
tion’s assistance to industry so far has taken 
the form of provision of “ risk capital.” Rates 
charged on fixed interest advances normally 
vary between four and five per cent. 

In respect of the purposes for which the facili- 
ties were required, tlie balance shifted during the 
second year from fixed assets to working capital. 
The proportion in the second year was substan- 
tially 50/50 as compared with 60/40 at the end 
of the first year. 

Advice to Customers 

The Corporation examines all new business 
with care and with a desire to provide facilities 
wherever that is possible. Much of the business 
undertaken by the Corporation, could hardly 
have been done, or at least not so freely, by 
another banking institution. The business of 
the Corporation comes in considerable part 
from a range of industry and commerce where 
the ratio of outside resources to proprietors’ 
own capital is somewhat liigh. The advances 
afforded by the Corporation are spread over 
a diverse range of industry, but the centre of 
gravity is in the engineering and metallurgical 
groups which absorbed nearly 28 per cent, 
during the second year compared with 82 per 
cent during the first. Electrical engineering 
absorbed eight p^r cent, and the chemicals and 
textiles seven per cent each. Altogether, about 
(50 various branches of the industry have |t- 
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ceived financial support from the Corporation, 
which in many cases keeps in close touch with 
its customers’ activities, especially where it has a 
shareholding which is a substantial proportion 
of the Company’s total capital. 

Officials of the Corporation’s Liaison Depart- 
ment, constantly travelling about Britain, visit 
the various customers, giving them advice when 
they seek it, and watching for danger signs that 
may indicate the probability of trading losses or 
other troubles. In the long run, this advisory 
activity may well prove one of the most valuable 
services rendered to industry by the Corpora- 
tion. 

Larger Corporation 

The larger of the two organisations, the Finance 
Corporation for Industry, is wholly owned by 
insurance companies, trust companies and the 
Bank of England. It has been set up for the 
purpose of providing finance in amounts in 
excess of £. 200,000 (Rs. 26,62,000) for the deve- 
lopment and re-equipment of industrial under- 
takings which are unable for the time being to 
satisfy their requirements through the normal 
channels. The Corporation has authorised capi- 
tal and borrowing powers totalling £. 125 million 
(Rs. 166.8 crores). The Corporation is not 
competing for business with the previously 
existing sources for. the provision of capital. 
Nor is it in any sense a philanthropic institu- 
tion with an obligation to finance projects 
irrespective of the ultimate financial result, 
A corporation commanding such large resources 
which would attempt to conduct its business 
on philanthropic lines, so far from being a 
benefit to British industry, might constitute a 
positive menace. 

The Corporation, of course, was not formed to 
earn extravagant profits, but adequate reserves 
must be accumulated and shareholders are 
entitled to expect a reasonable return upon the 
capital at risk. As to the terms on which the 
Corporation conducts its business* the aiTange>- 
ments aro devised, wherever possible, to provide 
for a very moderate rate of interest during the 
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formative years of the business which is being 
assisted with provision, where it is appropriate, 
whereby the Corporation can in the event of 
ultimate success derive a benefit commensurate 
with the risk involved. 

By the end of the business period covered by 
the latest annual report, the Corporation entered 
into commitments amounting to £. 40,783,000 
(Rs. 54.2 crores) including ‘ £. 85,000,000 
(Rs. 46.5 crores) for the Steel Company of Wales. 
Advances guaranteed to the latter Company are 
likely to be called on, only gradually, over a term 
of years. It has also been reported that the 
Corporation lent Ultramar, an oil company 
holding large concessions in Venezuela, £.1,250,000 
(Rs. 1.6 crores) for five years to finance the 
construction of a pipe-line and for other deve- 
lopments. 

The Companies Act 

Both Corporations formed for the financing 
of British industry are public companies regis- 
tered under the Companies Act, bound by their 
articles and memoranda, and are not Govern- 
ment institutions. They are not subject to 
Government direction, though the appropriate 
departments are being kept informed of the 
nature and extent of all major developments 
considered and, of course, their transactions 
have to conform to the general capital issues 
regulations. But companies are working with 
the utmost cordiality within the banking system. 

Even TVhen allowance is made for the fact that 
many of the applications to the smaller Corpora- 
tion are due to reconversion, it still seems certain 
that there is likely to be a lasting demand for 
the facilities provided by that Corporation which 
has .for many years to come a definite and im- 
portant part to play in the financial structure of 
Britain. As to the larger Corporation, it is 
proceeding rapidly with arrangements to provide 
finance— and finance on an important scale — 
for the bringing up to date of iron and steel and 
other basic industries of the country. Thus, 
both Corporations have an important part in the 
{>ost-war pattern of Britain's economic life and 
8 


they can look forward to play an extremely 
useful part in the rehabilitation, re-equipment, 
development and maintenance of the industries 
in Britain. 

Michael Grant, 

INDIA GOVERNMENT SETS UP 
ECONOMY COMMITTEE 

Move to euminate Waste and cut down 
Expenditure 

A press ‘communique' dated 29-1-48 issued 
by the Ministry of Finance, Government of India 
says : — 

A resolution of the Central Government has 
been published constituting an Economy Com- 
mittee in response to the wide-spread desire 
expressed in the Constituent Assembly (Legisla- 
tive) on a cut motion by Shri B. Das regarding 
economy in expenditure. 

During the war, enormous expansion of de- 
partments took place, and no systematic review 
has been made since its termination to effect 
legitimate reductions. Government has, there- 
fore, been considering for some time the need 
for a scientific enquiry into the growth of ex- 
penditure of the various departments, their 
attached and subordinate offices since 1988-89, 
and the promotion of economy and elimination 
of waste in the context of altered conditions, 
having due regard to the requirements of normal 
Governmental activities and the development 
plans which it proposed to carry out as a Na- 
tional Government of a Free and Independent 
India. 

It is the endeavour of the Government to 
carry out a scientific investigation of the needs 
of the various ministries, etc., and the com- 
position of the Committee representing as 
it does the experience of business, the 
legislature and the Government departments 
is a guarantee to that end. Government has 
impressed on the Chairman and the membe|v 
of the Committee the expeditious nature of the 
work. It has accordingly directed the commit- 
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tee to make interim reports in respect of the 
various ministries so that action can be taken 
as quickly as possible on the recommendations 
of the Committee. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION IN INDIA 

“ We feel that you in India have a great prob- 
lem in uplifting the material conditions of life,** 
declared Sir Kerr Grant, President of the Council 
of the South Australian School of Mines and 
Industries, and a member of the Australian 
Scientific Delegation which toured India recently. 

Sir Kerr Grant told an agency, in an exclusive 
interview that there were enormous possibilities 
of increased production in India. He was of 
opinion that mechanical methods of production 
used in Australia, the U.S.A., and other advanced ^ 
countries were an essential in India for large 
increases in production. 

Sir Kerr said that further utilisation of re- 
sources for production of electrical power in this 
country appeared to be urgent and desirable. 

INFLATIONARY PRESSURE 

Fbom Mr. Shanmukham Chetty’s Budget 
Speech 

A view that has in recent years become al- 
most unanimous among economists and finan- 
ciers is that each year a Government’s financial 
policy should be so planned as to rectify the 
economic maladjustments of the time, and to 
serve as a compensatory device to offset fluctua- 
tions in the private sector of economy. In a 
time of inflation, budgets should not only be 
balanced but there should be a comfortable 
surplus for mopping up the excess purchasing 
power and to encourage economy in private 
spending. On the other hand, when a depres- 
sion is on. Government should launch bold 
schemes of public expenditure and shoidd boldly ‘ 
budget for a deficit if necessary. 

An inflationary pressure resulting firom too 
much money chasing too few goods has been 
the key-note of our present economy, and there 
is no indication that a reversal of this trend is 
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in sight. At such a juncture, we should exert 
every nerve to budget for a surplus, if possible, 
by increasing revenue and curtailing expenditure. 
The methods by which these aims are achieved 
are important, because as the present phase of 
inflation is due to an abundance of spending 
power without the goods to spend on, we must 
see that a surplus is achieved in such a way as 
to curtail spending and create suitable incentives 
for increasing production. In other words, the 
tax-burdens laid must be met by cutting down 
expenditure on consumption and not by saving 
less. Similarly, the borrowing made must be 
from genuine savings and not from inflated 
bank credit. The practical application of princi- 
ples is indeed difficult, but we must bear them 
in mind in shaping our financial policy. 

I should like to draw the attention of the 
House to a matter which has been causing some 
concern to Government, namely, the emergence, 
in recent times, of a substantial adverse balance 
in India’s external payments. India’s balance 
of trade has in the past always been substantially 
in her favour, the surplus of exports over im- 
ports being used by her to meet the interest and 
amortisation charges on her sterling debt, to 
pay the pensions and leave salaries of British 
Officers and to make other invisible payments 
such as the remittance of the profits of foreign 
investments in India and banking, insurance 
and shipping charges. During the war years 
India’s balance of trade became even moib 
favourable than before, due not^only to restric- 
tions on her imports on account of war-time 
conditions but to the large payments which 
accrued to her on account of supplies and ser- 
vices to the allied nations and the Defence Ex- 
penditure Plan. The result of India’s earnings, 
both visible and invisible, being vastly in excess 
of her expenditure, was the rapid accumulation 
of our sterling balances. Part of these balances 
was used to purchase the Indian railways and to 
repatriate <Jompulsorily almost the whole of the 
Indian sterling debt ; part was used through 
Indian nationals acqiiiring British investments 
in India^ AH these measures served great^ 
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to lessen the annual drain on India while the 
interest earned on the Sterling balances added 
in some measure to our income. If, therefore, 
all the other factors in the situation had remain* 
ed the same, India should have had now a sub< 
stantially more favourable balance of payments 
than she had before- the war. 

Far from having a favourable balance, however, 
India had in the first post-war year, 1946-47, 
a substantial deficit in her balance of payments 
on cxirrent account. The tendency which then 
manifested itself for the first time still continues 
and had it not been for the restrictive import 
policy which was introduced in June, 1947 
the deficits we have had would have been sub- 
stantially greater. The reasons for this are 
two-fold. Firstly, it is the inevitable result of 
the absence of imports during the many years of 
war that the long pent-up demand should seek to 
satisfy itself as soon as goods become available. 
This is true not only of consumer goods but also 
of producer goods and plant and equipment, the 
arrears of maintenance of which have to be made 
good as soon as possible if production is not to be 
interfered with. The second, and by far the 
more important reason for this deficit is, as is 
well known, our imports of foodgrains. India 
has, of course, been a regular importer of food for 
many years but quantities and prices have both 
been recently going up. In 1944-45 and 1946-46 
the value of foodgrains imported into India was 
Rs. 14 crores and Rs. 24 crores respectively. 
In 1946-47 the figure was Rs. 89 crores. These 
figures are in addition to the import of sup- 
plementary food articles which cost a further 
Rs. 16 crores in 1946-47. In 1947-48 the 
amount expected to be spent on the import of 
foodgrains is Rs. 110 crores. 

The money required for the purchase of food 
is of course a first charge on our available foreign 
exchange resource! These consist of our ex- 
port earnings and of our Sterling balances but on 
the latter we have necessarily to draw in modera- 
tion.' These resources are not sufiBcient to finance 
both the heavy drain caused by food imports as 
well to pay for all the other impc»rts we should 


like to purchase. As food must have the highest 
priority, we have necessarily to restrict the import 
of other commodities. It is undesirable that this 
should be so, particularly at a time when in- 
flationary tendencies persist in the country. 
It is, therefore, imperative for us to take all the 
steps in our power, not only to increase the 
production of food in the country so as to reduce 
imports, but to increase production in every 
other field of economic activity so that it may be 
possible to increase our export income without 
reducing home consumption. I fear, however, 
that in spite of all the action that may be taken 
in this direction it will take a few years before 
it will be possible for India to bring her foreign 
payments into equilibrium and that, therefore, 
it will be necessary to continue with our present 
restrictions on imports. * 

Hard Currencies 

It will be appreciated that with India’s limited 
resources of hard currencies, it would have been 
impossible to continue the policy of non-dis- 
crimination regarding the source from which 
Indian imports came, which was a feature of 
Indian import policy during the last half year. 
Hon’ble Members will remember what I indicated 
to them in my last Budget Speech that the dollar 
shortage would cause us to re-impose discrimina- 
tion and I fear that we have had, in framing 
the import policy for the present half year to 
make the most drastic cuts in imports from the 
hard currency areas. It is unfortunate that this 
has to be so, for we are being compelled either 
to do without a large number of useful articles 
which are obtainable only in the hard currency 
area or to pay for them a higher price in the soft 
currencies. As long, however, as the world 
dollar shortage caused by the disequilibrium 
in world trade continues, I fear, we have no alter- 
native but to proceed on the basis which has been 
in force ever since the war broke out and to 
which we have now had to revert. I am, how- 
ever, glad to be able to report to the House that 
we have been able slightly to decrease the 
rigour pf thp import control from thp 3terling 
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and other soft currency areas which we had 
imposed during the last half year. It was neither 
desirable nor indeed possible to eontinue import 
control from all over the world with that degree 
of restriction which we had introduced, for not 
only would it have led, if continued for any 
length of time, to an increase in the inflationary 
potential but would also have interfered with 
production. 

One other recent trend in our external finan- 
cial position is deserving of special mention. 
Till 1945-46 not only did we have an overall 
favourable balance of payments but we were in 
substantial surplus with U.S.A. Since 1946-47 
that situation has also changed, both because 
goods have become much more freely available 
in thak country and because we have to purchase 
there a substantial portion of our food require- 
ments. In 1946-47, our deficit with the U.S.A. 
was Rs. 15 crores. In the subsequent months 
it increased substantially, being Rs. 18J crores 
and Rs. 22 crores respectively for the second 
and third quarters of 1947. Preliminary figures 
for the two months, October and November, dis- 
close a deficit of Rs. 14 crores. With the other 
hard currency countries the position is no better 
and during the period April to November, 1947 
our deficit with them has been Rs. 5J crores. 
Our total net earnings of hard currencies during 
the period September, 1989 to November, 1947 
were about Rs. 87 crores. 

The most important lesson to be drawn from a 
study of our external financial position is that 
so long as food imports continue on the present 
scale, we would be confronted with the problem 
of an adverse balance of payments and the 
disequilibrium in our economy will persist. 
Such a state of affairs will be a source of anxiety 
and even danger. 

The only way to redress the balance is to in- 
crease the internal production of food. While an 
expansion of our export trade will go a long way 
to mitigate the seriousness of the problem, it will 
be impossible to bridge the gap by exports alone. 
It will be observed that, though 1 have indicated 


the trends in our external financial position 
I have not given any figures for oiur overall 
deficits in the balance of payments. This is 
for the simple reason that such figures have so 
far not existed, though steps have now been 
taken to see that they are collected in future. 
I would, nevertheless, like to give the House 
some idea of our position as it is likely to be 
during the first half of 1948 and propose to 
mention certain figures on the clear under- 
standing that these are to be taken more as an 
indication of the magnitude of the figures in- 
volved than of the actual figures as they are 
likely to be. Forecasts of balance of payments 
are notoriously liable to be inaccurate because 
of the uncertainties of the factors involved ; 
but in preparing the forecast for the first six 
months of 1948 we have suffered from the addi- 
tional handicap that it is impossible to say what 
effect the partition of the country will have on 
its external trade and that there are no past 
actuals to guide us. The figures I shall men- 
tion relate to the balance of payments on current 
account of the Dominion of India with the rest 
of the world excluding Pakistan. For our 
balance of payments with Pakistan, I fear it is 
not possible to make even the roughest of esti- 
mates. In the half year January to June 1948 
we hope to earn through exports and other 
sources Rs. 208 crores. We expect to spend 
during the same period Rs. 260 crores. We, 
therefore, anticipate an overall deficit of Rs. 52 
crores. Out of our total expenditure during 
the half year, no less than Rs. 51 crores will be 
spent on the purchase of food. 

Sterung Balances 

Hon’ble Members will appreciate more fully in 
the light of what I have stated above the signific- 
ance of the second interim agreement on the 
sterling balances which has been concluded 
between the Government of India and the 
Government of the United Kingdom by an 
exchange of letters. In brief, the effect of the 
exchange of letters is that the financial agr^- 
ment dated 14th August, 1947, which expired 
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on the 81st December, 1947, has been extended 
up to 80th June, 1948 with some modifications. 
The first agreement was on behalf of both India 
and Pakistan but the present extension is on 
behalf of the Dominion of India alone. Hon’ble 
Members will remember that in December last 
when an agreement was reached between Paki- 
stan and ourselves on all outstanding financial 
issues including the division of the Sterling 
balances, it was agreed that from the 1st of 
January 1948 the exchange accounts of the two 
countries should be kept separately. As a 
consequence of this separation, it was also 
agreed that negotiations for a further interim 
settlement between the United Kingdom and the 
two Dominions should be carried on separately 
by each. Hence Pakistan was not a party to 
our recent negotiations. The object that we 
kept in view in our recent discussions with 
representatives of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment was to make available to us sufficient foreign 
exchange resources to meet our estimated overall 
deficit in the balance of payment during the 
first half of 1948. As I have indicated earlier, 
we estimate our overall deficit for this period 
at £. 89, million or Rs. 52 crorcs. It has now 
been agreed that a further £. 18 million, (or 
Rs. 24 crores) will be transferred from Account 
No. 2 to Account No, 1, the existing balance 
in which will, of course, be carried forward at 
our disposal except for a certain amount to be 
transferred to Pakistan under the Indo-Pakistan 
Agreement of December last. This fresh trans- 
fer, together with the balances that we have 
at our disposal under various accounts and some 
borrowing from the International Monetary 
Fund, will enable us to meet our anticipated 
deficit. As our Account No. 1 would now stand, 

I have no anxiety on account of the external 
financial position of the country so far as cur- 
rencies other than the hard currencies are con- 
cerned. 

Limit of Convertibility 

One important feature of the new agreement 
is the limit on convertibility. Under the original 
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agreement the whole of our Sterling in Account 
No. 1, whether it arose by transfer from Account 
No. 2 or through the proceeds of current earnings, 
was fully convertible for current transactions 
into any currency including that of the U.S.A, 

In other words, the whole of the sterling that 
we held in Account No. 1 was multilaterally 
convertible. Under the present agreement, how- 
ever, wc have been put to the necessity of limiting 
our right to multilateral convertibility to the 
extent of only £.10 million or Rs. 18.38 crores. 
This restriction will necessitate our borrowing 
to some extent from the International Monetary 
Fund. I am, however, satisfied that the extent 
of our borrowing from the Fund during the 
current half-year will be W’cll within the limits 
of our rights of borrowing from the Fund. 
Hon’ble Members are entitled to know why we 
agreed to limit the right to full multilateral 
convertibility which is possessed by every 
member of the Sterling area. The answer is 
that, like all international agreements, this 
agreement was a compromise, and in the light of 
the circumstances that faced us I consider it in 
the best interests of the country to accept this 
condition. I am not unmindful of the great 
difficulties under which the United Eangdom is 
labouring today, nor am I unappreciative of 
the valiant efforts being made by that great 
country to restore equilibrium in her economy 
and discharge her international obligations. 

I am fully aware that the gold and dollar resources 
of the Sterling area are small, are rapidly being 
exhausted and require to be husbanded with 
the greatest care. It is for this reason that we 
agreed last September, soon after our first interim 
agreement was concluded and when the United 
Kingdom was forced to suspend the converti- 
bility clause in the Anglo-American Loan 
Agreement, to co-operate by restricting dollar 
expenditure as far as possible. For the half 
year in question our expenditure in hard currency 
has been severely limited to essentials. Never- 
theless, I cannot help feeling that it should have 
been possible to avoid introducing this very 
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undesirable and harmful principle^ of a limit on 
the convertibility of Sterling for members of the 
Sterling area who are pledged to holding Sterling 
without limit of. amount.. We have honoured 
that pledge perhaps even beyond the bounds of 
prudence. Even from the point of view of the 
necessity for safeguarding the central reserves 
of the Sterling area, I cannot feel happy about 
the low limit of convertibility forced upon us. 

After all, our proposed drawings on the central 
reserves were the merest fraction of what the 
United Kingdom herself proposed to draw there- 
from. Undesirable as this feature of the agree- 
ment is, we accept it in the hope that it would be 
possible to remove this condition at the earliest 
possible moment. We have decided in fact to 
make a long-term settlement with the United 
Kingdom on this vexed question as soon as 
possible. 1 feel that it is unsatisfactory that 
there should be negotiations every six months 
on the subject for the element of uncertainty 
as to the results of these periodical negotiations 
makes it impossible for any long-term co-ordinated 
trade policies to be stimulated. I have, there- 
fore, conveyed to the Leader of the British 
Delegation ray desire that steps should be taken 
for initiating talks for a long-term agreement. 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY TO CHEAT INDIA 
OF STERLING BALANCES 

Peessure on Britain to Block Dues 
Paris Plan for Anti-Soviet Front affects India 

The “ New York Times ” said in a Paris des- 
patch from their correspondent, Mr. Michael 
Hoffman, that the United States and Western 
European pressure might force Britain to abandon 
her position as banker for the Commonwealth 
and Sterling countries. 

“A growing body of opinion in the State 
Department and in Continental Governments 
sees the British struggle to defend Sterling as the 
greatest menace outside Communism itself to the 
success of the European Recovery Programme,*’ 
the article said. 
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The best informed experts at the Sixteen- 
Nations Marshall Aid Conference thought the 
British might be urged and eventually forced to 
block existing Sterling balances to reduce the 
ability of India, Egypt and other non-European 
countries to buy British goods that might 
otherwise go to Europe. 

Other steps Britain might have to take, 
included the stopping of conversion of 
Sterling to Dollars for Sterling area countries 
and the extension of Sterling loans to France 
and possibly other European countries. 

In effect, Britain would be required to declare 
herself bankrupt and start anew with a drastic 
reorientation of her economy and financial 
system away from the Commonwealth and 
towards Europe. 

Though the Paris despatch of the New York 
Times Correspondent is a feeler, it is ominously 
significant in view of the fact that Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukhani Chetty said, in the Dominion 
Parliament, that President Truman’s 
message to the Congress might niean that 
India might be forced to have a reorienta- 
tion of her entire outlook in economics and in 
international relationship. If the U.S.A. was 
to switch over to a semi-war-time economy, 
then all hopes of India getting capital goods 
were gone,” he declared. 

Now the danger is not only that India will be 
deprived of American capital goods, but she 
will also be disabled to buy even British goods. 
India’s Sterling balances blocked in Britain in 
war-time amounted nearly to the amount of 
Lend Lease aid which U.S.A. extended to 
Britain for war effort. It would be recalled 
when the Anglo-American loan was negotiated, 
one of the conditions stipulated was that Britain 
should scale down her Sterling commitments 
to India. Now it remains to be seen whethef 
U.S.A. and the Paris Conference Powers will 
be able to force Britain to quit not only India 
but also the Commonwealth financially. (Accor- 
ding to the latest estimate India’s Sterling 
balances with Britain amount to 1,100 million). 
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EVERY MILLIONAIRE IS A TAX- 
DODGER 

Scope foe Economy 

The Finance Minister, Government of India 
revealed that he had assured the Labour Minister 
that if the latter produced a scheme for housing 
industrial workers he would find the finances for it. 

He would certainly support any scheme for 
promoting industrial co-operatives in the 
country and if any finances were necessary for 
the purpose, he would certainly find them. He 
would appeal to members to apply their minds 
to co-operate with the Government in doing 
something concrete in starting industrial co- 
operative enterprises. 

Indian Millionaires 

The forces of necessity drove India to look to 
industrial development on a cottage and small 
scale, “ in fact development of our industrial 
system on this basis is necessary if we are to save 
our country from the disastrous effect of the 
inflationary tendency.” 

He hoped that the next loan programme 
“ that Government will be launching in the near 
future ” would be marked by the special feature, 
that the response would come from the large 
volume of the middle classes. Unfortunately, 
all these years Government had depended far 
too much on a few rich people and a few banks 
for finding all the money that they wanted by 
way of loans. They must now broad- base that 
structure. 

The Finance Minister asserted that ” no 
honest man who pays his tax has become a 
millionaire. People in our country can become 
millionaires only by dishonest means. That is a 
different problem altogether and it is a problem 
for the solution of which we must all put our 
heads together.” 

EASTERN PAKISTAN’S DEFICIT 
BUDGET 

Plans for New Industries 

Eastern Pakistan’s first annual budget, intro- 
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duced in the Provincial Legislative Assembly, 
estimates revenue receipts for 1948-40 at 
Rs. 1,175 lakhs and revenue expenditure at 
Rs. 1,609 lakhs, leaving a revenue deficit of 
Rs. 484 lakhs. Including the proposed capital 
expenditure of Rs. 189 lakhs, the total deficit 
is Rs. 578 lakhs. 

Rs. 481 lakhs of the deficit will be met by 
taxation measures, for which necessary legisla- 
tion will be undertaken by the Province and 
the Centre. These include additional receipts 
on account of centralised sales tax, Rs. 100 
lakhs ; additional receipts on account of raw 
jute duty, Rs. 205 lakhs ; raising the rate of 
agricultural income-tax to that of the general 
income-tax level, thus yielding Rs. 40 lakhs ; 
and imposition of license fees on cultivable acrc- 

age of jute, yielding Rs. 20 lakhs. 

• 

The Finance Minister, Mr. Hamidul Huq 
Chowdhupy, said that the balance of the deficit 
namely, Rs. 142 lakhs, was due mainly to addi- 
tional police forces and the construction of 
roads of strategic importance for which the 
Centre would be asked to bear the charge. 

The revised figures for 1947-48 place the 
revenue receipts at Rs, 821 lakhs and expenditure 
at Rs. 981 lakhs, leaving a deficit of Rs., 110 
lakhs. Capital expenditure in the current year 
is placed at Rs. 87 lakhs. 

Referring to “ minor border disputes ** and 
other relations with the West Bengal Govern- 
ment, the Finance Minister said that the econo- 
mies of the two Provinces were complementary 
in many respects, and pleaded for goodwill 
and friendliness for producing enduring good 
neighbourl incss between the two Provinces and 
ultimately between the two Dominions. 

BRITAIN DRAWS ON GOLD RESERVES 

Sterling Area Payments 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said that in the first quarter of this 
year Britain had to find £. 147,000,000 fh>m her 
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gold and dollar reserves to meet the current 
deficit in the balance of payments of the Sterling 
area, including Britain. 

On January 1 last, the central holdings of 
gold and dollars amounted to £. 512,000,000. 

During the first quarter, Britain’s reserves 
were reinforced by the South African gold loan 
of £. 80,000,000 and she also drew the rest of 
the United States line of credit (£. 74,000,000). 
She drew £. 11,000,000 from the Canadian 
line of credit and £. 15,000,000 from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. India also drew 
£. 7,000,000 from that Fund. 

The combined effect of all these transactions, 
Sir Stafford said, was that the Central holdings 
of gold and dollars increased to £. 552,000,000 
on March 81 last. 

He proposed to discontinue the monthly 
gross gold sales and in future 
to publish quarterly statements at a convenient 
date after the end of the quarter. 

SAVINGS AND THE TARGET IN U.K. 

To all intents and purposes the national 
savings statistics for the week ended March 20 
complete the story for the financial year. They 
make somewhat melancholy reading. 

For the 51 weeks, total net new savings are 
returned at £. 199,568,000, Not only is this 
£. 124,018,000 less than the corresponding total 
for 1946-47 but it is barely 55 per cent, of the 
target figure of £. 866 m. set up 12 months ago. 
Even then the target was widely considered to 
have been much too optimistic and framed with 
more regard to the tidiness of an estimate of 
£. 1 m. a day than to the realities of the situation ; 
events have proved those early doubts to have 
been fully justified. In only 10 weeks during 
the year did net savings reach the average of 
£. 7 m. required if the target was to be hit. 

The chief cause of this disappointing result 
was a severe drop in gross new savings ; while 
withdrawals were roughly maintained at the 


previous year’s rate, new subscriptions fell from 
£. 1,121 m. in the whole of 1946-47 to £. 977 m. 
in the first weeks of 1947-48. This fall is the 
more significant when it is remembered that 
during the past year gross savings should have 
benefited from the large Government disburse- 
ments on capital account in respect of war- 
damage claims and post-war credits as well as 
from the quadrupling of 8 per cent. Defence 
Bond maturities. 

Next Year’s Prospect 

Nevertheless, though the National Savings 
Committee may fairly be taken to task for having 
set up an unreasonably ambitious target, neither 
they nor the savers themselves can necessarily 
be criticized for inadequate performance. The 
official figures should be adjusted, in order to 
give the true net total saving, by deducting a 
little over £. 100 m. for 8 per cent. Defence 
Bonds repaid and adding some £. 80 m. for 
accrued interest, but even so net savings for the 
year will not fall far short of £. 200 m. It has 
not yet been sufficiently realized that, with the 
gradual draining away of excess purchasing 
power, savings cannot be expected to reach 
levels even remotely comparable with those 
recorded during the years of inflation. Savings 
are indeed a safeguard against inflation; but 
large savings are also a consequence of inflation. 
A million pounds of savings in a year of monetary 
equilibrium may be worth five millions in a 
year of credit expansion and Budget deficits. 
In all respects 1947-48 has been a difficult year 
for savings. New excess purchasing power has 
ceased to be pumped out by Budget deficits ; 
but at the same time a continued rise in prices 
and wages — outlasting, as it always does, the 
underlying conditions that caused it — has still 
further weakened belief in the value of saving. 

What hope there may be of national savings 
playing the full part expected of them in 1948-49 
is, more than the boldest can imagine. The 
Economic Survey requires £. 450 m. of personal 
saving in the calendar year 1948— net personal 
saying after deducting death duties and any 
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other private dis-saving. Clearly “ national 
sayings of £. 200 m, odd would be making an 
insufficient contribution to so formidable an 
objective. The prospect of obtaining more 
will depend vitally on the success or failure of 
the Cripps plan for keeping prices down and on 
the successful execution of a financial and fiscal 
policy which can support and in due course 
replace that plan. It is true that both the 
ability and the will to save are much impaired 
by present rates of taxation. But all reports 
show beyond doubt that the greatest deterrent 
to the less steadfast savers is the constant rise 
in the price level which continuously reduces 
the value of their savings. In such circum- 
stances appeals to their sense of duty are coming 
to be regarded cynically. The task in 1948 will 
be to infuse a new faith in the stability of prices. 

Import and Export Prices 

The relationship between the prices of British 
exports and British imports continues to move 
steadily to this country’s disadvantage. The 
Board of Trade’s index of export prices rose from 
244 (1988 = 100) in January to 247 in February ; 
but the import price index rose from 269 to 275. 
These figures refer to the values of goods actually 
cleared during the period and they reflect prices 
arranged anything from a month to perhaps, (espe- 
cially as regards goods shifted under bulk pur- 
chase contracts) a year previously ; but, subject 
to this time-lag, there is no sign yet that the 
steady deterioration in the terms of trade is 
coming to an end. 

Ijast month the prices of imports rose by ap- 
proximately 2i per cent., those of exports by only 
Ij per cent. During the last four months import 
prices have risen by 5 per cent., export prices 
by 2 per cent. It may be calculated that 
the deterioration during the past four months 
alone has been sufficient to add some £. 75m. 
a year to the adverse balance of trade. This 
deterioration is an insidious process, and the 
ma^tude of its effects is often overlooked. 
The prices of imports are, of course, mainly the 
concern and responsibility of the Government 


departments, which now buy most of this 
country’s imports in the first instance. The 
serious elBfects of the export-import price rela- 
tionship must certainly be remembered when 
the propriety of the departments’ customary 
secrecy over the prices they pay is under review. 
On the export side, the failure of export prices 
to keep pace with import prices emphasizes the 
importance of the assertion, made in the recent 
F.B.I. memorandum to the Chancellor on stabi- 
lization and reduction of prices, that in export 
business “ complete flexibility must be pre- 
served.” Yet present experience does not suggest 
that there arc many ranges of goods for which 
higher prices could safely be asked than are now 
being obtained. 

CRIPPS’ FIRST BUDGET 
Duty on Spirits and Tobacco Up 
Tax Relief to Workers 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, warned that Britain could not afford to 
waste a moment in her efforts at recovery. 

In his budget speech to a packed House of 
Commons on the flnancial and economic situa- 
tion, Sir Stafford declared : ” The great act of 
the United States in bringing into operation the 
European Recovery Programme gives us and 
the Western European countries time, but time 
is the scarcest commodity of all to-day and we 
cannot afford to waste a moment of it.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ budget speech was one 
of the longest speeches oti record. He was 
loudly cheered when he declared, “Since we 
are and propose to remain a democracy, we 
must remember that ecdnomic planning is not 
something for which any Government can 
guarantee execution. It lays down the neces- 
sities of the situation.” He stressed the diffi- 
culties which they were facing with regard to 
imports and exports without which they could 
neither live nor produce. The hopes we had a 
year ago had not yet been realised, he said. 

Th^ import programme had been built upon 
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three principles ; (1) to provide as little as possible 
for luxury, (2) the minimum of food to maintain 
a healthy standard, and (8) to provide for the 
minimum of raw materials to ensure industrial 
activity. 

“ Restricted Pleasures ” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps reputed “ Apostle of Austerity ” — 
announced a “ restricted pleasures ” budget, 
recently. 

He imposed heavier taxes on beer, whisky, 
wines and tobacco* and doubled the tax on 
football pools, the county’s most popular form 
of gambling. 

In his first budget speech. Sir Stafford balanced 
against these increases a more generous scale of 
allowances which will free many lower paid 
workers from income-tax and reduce the tax 
payments of most “ middle class ” families of 
incomes of £. 850 to £. 500 a year. 

He also announced changes in the tax on 
goods regarded as non-essential — which, he 
said, will cut prices by almost ten per cent 


Courtesy : Banker 

Those who draw income from investments will 
pay a new levy on a graduated scale rising from 
two shillings in the pound on incomes between 
£. 250 and £. 500 to 10 sliillings in the pound on 
incomes of £. 5,000. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ new taxes will bring the 
price of whisky to 88 shillings and ten pence a 
bottle compared with only 12 shillings and six 
pence in 1989. Beer, which before the war cost 
eight pence a pint, will now cost 18 pence. 
Cigarettes, now to cost three shillings and six 
pence for 20, were sold at one shilling and one 
penny for 20 in 1989. 

The budget increases the taxon football pools 
from ten per cent, to 20 per cent, and imposes 
on bookmakers and greyhound racing tracks 
a graduated licensed duty for each meeting. 

Goods which will be cheaper because of Pur- 
chase Tax cuts include carpets, cutlery and 
sports goods. 

Haff a million workers^ will cease to. pay in-; 
come- tax as a result of the increased allowances 
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** The first £. 185 of earnings will now be com- 
pletely exempt from income-tax, compared with 
£. 120 hitherto. The budget also exempts 
one-fifth of -ju person’s total earnings 
compared with one-sixth previously.” 

On the first £. 50 taxable income a person 
will pay thr^ shillings in the pound, as hitherto, 
but will then be allowed another £. 200-— compared 
with £. 75 hitherto — ^at six shillings in the 
pound before becoming liable to the full rate of 
nine shillings in the pound sterling. 

Food Subsidies continued 

The following are other points of Sir Stafford’s 
budget speecli : 

There was a saving of £. 400,000,000. Against 
this there was an - increase in expenditure of 
£. 80,000,000 for education, £. 14,000,000 for 
housing, £. 8,000,000 for the post-office, and 
£. 148,000,000 for the new health services — a 
total of £. 195,000,000 or roUghly half the total 
saving, “We do not propose to cut social 
services,” he declared. 

For defence £. 608,000,000 was provided. 

Food subsidies would be continued at the rate 
of £. 400,000,000 a year because “ We are con- 
vinced that although in theory they may be 
inflationary, in practice they have precisely the 
opposite cifect.” They restrained demands 
which would otherwise inevitably arise from in- 
creased personal incomes. The subsidy was 
equal to about 12 to 14 shillings a week for every 
family. In addition there was at least a like 
sum on social services. 

Total revenue on the existing basis of taxa- 
tion was estimated at £. 3,754,000,000 as against 
an expenditure of £. 2,976,000,000 or a pros- 
pective sui^lus of £, 778,000,000. As last year, 
he" would take powers to apply the budget 
surplus as it accrued to the reduction of the 
maturing debt. 

The expected “ real surplus ” of 1948-49 on 
the existing basis of taxation would amount to 
£. 508 , 000 , 000 . 


Limitation or Profits 

On the limitation of profits, which the Govern- 
ment had requested from industry to match the 
stabilisation of wages, Sir Stafford said, “I pro- 
pose to leave tlie matter until next year, by 
which time we shall see whether the promises 
not to increase the distribution of profits have 
been thoroughly carried out.” 

There had been a “ marked response ” to the 
Government appeal and many reductions were 
already in operation. The consumers co-opera- 
tives in particular had announced “ most valu- 
able ” price reductions in essential foodstuffs 
which he hoped would stimulate otliers to follow. 

Sir Stafford raised a laugh by saying that he 
proposed to 'abolish the Excise Duty of eight 
pence a gallon on unsweetened table waters. 
It was not worth the trouble and man-power to 
collect it, he said. 

Protective Duty on Key Industries 

He then proposed to extend the legislation 
governing key industry duties for another three 
years. These duties were originally levied at 
the end of the first World War on essential 
industries such as chemicals and opticals and 
scientific instruments to protect them against 
foreign competition. 

He also proposed to extend for a further 
four years the provision for stabilising the maigin 
on the Imperial Preference on sugar which expires 
next August. 

LESSONS OF THE BRITISH BUDGET 

The Budget and the recent debate thereon 
suggest two main conclusions. One is that 
there is stronger pressure in the Labour Party 
for a capital levy of some kind than had been 
generally supposed. - The other is that the case 
for a considerable Budget surplus is generally 
accepted. 

It has not escaped notice that Sir Stafford 
Cripps rejected an outright capital levy for the 

* Then it an Editorial Note <m thia lubject. 
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specific reason that it was impracticable at this 
moment. He showed no distaste for it on any 
deeper grounds. His motive for his investment 
levy, however, appears to have been purely 
opportunistic. No doubt he felt it necessary, 
when imposing the necessary new taxes on arti- 
cles of popular consumption, to extract an 
approximately equal amount of revenue from 
property. Recent Budgets have regularly em- 
bodied a rough principle that any new revenue 
from popular taxation must be matched by about 
the same amount of new revenue from either 
large incomes as such or property as such. 
To this extent the Chancellor is following the 
line of party-orthodoxy. But since the effective 
limits of taxation of large incomes have been 
reached, it is inevitable that in this and future 
Budgets, if the principle is followed, any new 
revenue must be taken from property in the 
form of a capital payment. From that point 
of view investment levy is a logical extension 
of recent Budget practice rather than a sponta- 
neous ventiire into new fields of policy. 

If on this argument the Chancellor was logi- 
cally obliged to impose something resembling 
a capital levy, it should also follow that such a 
levy is not likely to be repeated unless it proves 
necessary to increase popular taxation once 
again. And the odds seem to be against such a 
necessity. There are, however, two flaws in 
that conclusion, First, the amount paid out in 
food subsidies may in due course be reduced. 
There is no reason why such a step should be 
regarded as the equivalent of a rise in popular 
taxation, requring the customary additional 
impost on large incomes or on property ; but it is 
difficult to be certain. Secondly, there is no 
mistaking the strength of the gt neral pressure 
within the Labour Party for some sort of levy, 
outside the Budget, to reduce public debt; 
if the minor tentative levy now proposed should 
have any serious effects on long-term interest 
rates, this pressure may be greatly increased. 

The True Surplus 

The need for a surplus has not been seriously 
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questioned. But there are wide-spread doubts 
whether its amount, in a relevant and accurate 
sense, can be extracted from the present form 
of the national accounts. The amount of the 
true surplus in prospect for 1948-49 is naturally 
of the greatest consequence. The Chancellor 
made a welcome effort to elucidate this matter 
both in his speech and in the new version of last 
year’s accounts included in the Financial State- 
ment. That version seems adequate enough, 
if its purpose is to show the net amount of the 
Treasury’s financial needs and the net increase 
or decrease in the State’s assets. But if its 
purpose is to show the inflationary or deflationary 
effect on the national income, it suffers from one 
serious defect in that capital transfers between 
the individual and the State — that is to say 
death duties and the investment levy—are 
treated as the State’s current revenue. Th<y 
are certainly not treated as the indivdual’s 
current expenditure, and no private saving tends 
automatically to occur in order to make them 
good. They cause private “ dis-saving,” which 
can only be made good by an equal amount of 
State saving. 

Events are strongly reinforcing the case for 
treating these receipts as capital transfers and 
for creating a specific sinking fund of equal 
amount against them. If this single amendment 
is superimposed on the form of accounts given 
in the Financial Statement for last year, the 
prospective national accounts for 1948-49 may 


be summarized as follows : 

REVENUE ITEMS 
(Millions of £s.) 

Receipts Payments 

Inland Revenue 1,705 Debt, &c. . * 584 

Customs and 

Excise . . 1,547 Defence . . 698 

Motor duties . . 50 Civil Supply . , 1,749 

Other . . 94 Post-war credits 20 

8,896 2,996 

Surplus . . 400 

8,896 8,896 


8,896 8,896 

CAPITAL ITEMS 


Estate duties, 


Sinking funds 


&c. 

. 160 

(per contra) . 

. 210 

Investment 




levy 

50 



Surplus stores 

. 102 

Loans to Local 


Trading servi- 


authorities 

. 284 

ces 

57 



Other 

85 

War damage 

. 140 




Nat. industries 

. 59 


404 

E.P.T. refunds 

20 

Deficit 

. 259 


668 


668 


668 


On this reasoning the net revenue surplus in 
prospect is £. 400 in. and the net surplus after 
meeting the Government’s own capital com- 
mitments £. 141 m. The difference between 
<he latter figure and the Chancellor’s figure is of 
course due entirely to the suggested net increase 
of £. 190 m. in the sinking fund payments. 


BRITAIN’S GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND BORROWING FROM^ ABROAD 

{Millions of is.) 




1946 

1947 




1947 






National income of the United King- 
dom 

Provision for depreciation and main- 
tenance 

Gross national product . . 

Borrowing from abroad and sale of 
assets to foreigners 

4,70 r 

450 

4,157 

70 

j 

8,100 

725 

8,825 

880 

8,770 

776 

9,545 

675 

National cost of 

Personal consumption 

Government 

Gross Capital formation at home. 

1 

8,713 

767 

747 

5,578 

2,411 

1,221 

6,161 

2,115 

1,944 

Total resources available for use at 
home 

5,227 

9,205 

10,220 

Total resources used at home . . i 

6,227 

9,205 

10,2^ 
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BRITAIN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS~1947 
Table I— Current Account (£. Million) 



{ 1988 

J 

1946 

1947 

Provisional 


Payments 




1. Imports (f.o.b) 

885 

1,092 

1,574 

2, Government expenditure i— 




(a) Military (net) 

•• 

280 

80 

(0) Relief and rehabilitation 

•• 

110 

62 

(c) Cost of Germany (net) . . 


40 

79 

(d) Other (net) 

•• 

^ 90 

— 10 

Total Government expenditure . . 

16 

290 

211 

8. Shipping 

80 

140 

168 

4. Interest, profits and dividends ... 

80 

77 

94 

5. Film remittances (net) 

7 

17 

18 

6. Tourist payments 

40 

26 

50 

7 , Total payments 

1,008 

1,042 

2,105 

Receipts 




8. Exports and re-exports (f.o.b.) 

588 

888 j 

1,125 

9. Shipping 

100 

149 

180 

10. Interest, profits and dividends 

205 

152 

145 

11. Other (net) 

100 

78 

— 20 

12. Total receipts . . 

988 

1,262 

1,480 

Surpltts (+) or Deficit ( — ) on Current Account 




18. With Sterling Area 

•• 

— 80 

-f 80 

14. With Western Hemisphere 

•• 

+ 860 

— 680 

15. With rest of World 

•• 

+ 10 

- 75 

16. ToUl 

70 

-h 880 

- 675 
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Item 1. — ^The figures cover actual payments for imports, and not arrivals as recorded in the Trade 
and Navigation accounts. The total for 1988 is estimated. Imports from stocks held overseas are 
included as well as imports for re-export and expenditure on the purchase of ships (including oil tankers). 

Item 2 (a). — Expenditure on forces overseas less receipts from overseas governments on military 
account, including arrears, and from the sale of surplus stores. 

Item 2 (b ). — Mostly UNRRA and advances to devastated countries. 

Item 2 (c ). — Identifiable net cost to H.M.G. of supplies and services to the civilian population in 
Germany. Excludes occupation costs. 

Item 2 (d). — Includes the proceeds of sales of wool stocks held abroad and, in 1946 a credit for goods 
received from the United States under the terminal Lend-Lease settlement of December, 1945, which are 
also shown, as a payment, imder Imports (Item 1). 

Itcm^ 8 and 9. — ^Both these figures are partly estimated. They exclude tankers’ disbursements and 
freights, which are included with other oil transactions in Item 11. 

Item 10. — Excludes insurance, shipping and oil. 

Item 11 . — This is a miscellaneous collection cf receipts and payments. The principal items include 
the overseas transactions of British oil companies, insurance, expenses of upkeep of British enterprises 
abroad, business travel, commissions, royalties, private remittances. It includes also (in 1946 and 1947) 
an allowance for errors and omissions on current account. 

Items 18-15.- — The split of the total deficit on current account between the three areas shown involves 
estimates of less reliability than the totals themselves. In this table Egypt and Sudan are included in 
the Sterling Area until June 80, 1947, thereafter in Rest of World. 
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Table II— Capital Account (£. Million) 



1946 

1947 Provisional 


I. Net change in United Kingdom gold and dollar reset 

'ves . 







A. On United Kingdom account: — ^ . 





847 




677 

1. Deficit with Dollar Area* 

— 

840 



626 



2. Gold and dollar subscriptions to 








International Bank and Fund . . 

— 

7 



51 



B. On Rest of Sterling Area account ; — 



+ 

41 


— 

189 

8. Deficit with Dollar Area* 

— 

88 



266 



4. Gold and dollar subscriptions to 








I.M.F. Bank 

— 

8 



7 



5. Purchases of new gold from Sterling 








Area 

+ 

82 



-f 84 



C. On Whole Sterling Area account : 








6. Net gold and dollar receipts from or 






' 


payments to other countries 

1 . 



80 


— 

157 

7. Total change in reserves 


— 

226 


— 

1,028 

II. Net change in United Kingdom external capital^ 








assets : — 



— 

76 



55 

A. Assets in non-Sterling Area ; — 








6, Gold and dollar subscriptions to 








I.M.F. and Bank . . 

+ 

7 



4* 51. 



9. Sales and redemptions of United 








States and Canadian securities 








and repayment of loans (net) 

— 

18 

i 


+ 8 



10. Other capital transactions 

— 

80 



+ 1 



B. Assets in rest of Sterling Area : — 



— 

88 



151 

11. Australian and New Zealand gifts 





— 80 



12. Other capital transactions 

— 

88 



+ 181 



18. Total change in capital assets 


— 

114 



206 

III . Net change in Sterling balances : — 








A. 14. Balances of non-Sterling Area count- 








ries 



+ 

76 


+ 

28 

B. 15. Balances of Sterling Area countries . 



— 

86 


— 

167 

• 

16. Total change in Sterling balances . * 


-f 

40 


— 

142 

IV. Summary : — 








17. Net drain on United Kingdom gold 








and dollar reserves . . 




226 



1,028 

18. Net decrease in United Kingdom 








external capital assets 




114 


— 

206 

19. Net increase in Sterling balances . . 




40 


— 

142 

20. Total Overseas disinvestment 


880 


678 


^United States, Canada and other American Account countries. 
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NOTES ON TABLE II 


Section I. 

An attempt is made here to allocate the net decrease in United Kingdom gold and dollar reserves 
so far as possible between the United Kingdom and the Rest of Sterling Area. As regards the Dollar 
Area no serious difficulty arises although, even here excessive weight may have been given to the United 
Kingdom share, for example, the whole of British oil companies’ dollar expenditure is allocated to the 
United Kingdom though much of the output is sent to the rest of the Sterling Area. Any logical alloca- 
tion becomes impossible in dealing with the loss of reserves to countries which convert only part of 
their sterling receipts into gold or dollars. This loss is, therefore, shown as attributable to the whole Sterling 
Area in Section I.C. 

Section II. 

Item 9. — This includes repayments of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Canadian 
Interest-free Loans. 

Item 10. — This is a miscellaneous item and includes changes in official holdings of foreign exchange 
other than gold and dollars, repayment by France of the loan by H. M. Government, and, especially in 
1940, an allowance for capital inflow into the United Kingdom. 

Item 11. — These gifts were effected by a reduction in Sterling balances shown under Item 15. 

Item 12. — Includes sale and redemptions of securities so far as known and an estimate of capital 
investment and the movement of funds from the United Kingdom to the Rest of the Sterling Area. 
This figure is very tentative since it incorporates in effect the “ balancing item ” of the whole balance of 
payments. It is, therefore, liable to considerable amendment. 

Section III. 

I 

Sterling balances comprise net liabilities of banks in the United Kingdom to their overseas offices 
and other account holders including funds held as cover for overseas currencies, etc., and loans to H.M. 
Government expressed in Sterling or Sterling area currencies. It does not include private holdings of 
securities. Sterling balances of the International Bank and Monetary Fund are excluded. 

Item 15, — In this table Egypt and Sudan are included throughout in the non-Sterling Area. 
Section IV. 

In Sections I to III above, changes in assets and liabilities are denoted Jjy plus and minus 
signs bearing the normal interpretation, i.e.f plus equals an increase and minus equals a decrease in each 
of these sections. In Section IV these changes are presented as parts of total overseas disinvestment. 
A decrease in reserves or in external capital assests and an increase in Sterling liabilities are, therefore, 
shown as positive (sign omitted) ; an increase in reserves and in external capital assets and decrease in 
sterling liabilities are shown as negative (minus sign). 


4 
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TABLE III-^DRAIN ON RESERVES~1947 
(£. Million) 






Total 
net drain 

Decrease 
in Gold 

Drawn on 






on reser- 
ves 

and Dollar 
holdings* 

U.S. 

credit 

Canadian 

credit 

Inter- 

national 

Monetary 

Fund 





1947, first half 


. . 


467 

69 

860 

38 


July 




183 

— 62 

178 

12 

•• 

August . . 




156 

— 8 

149 

15 

•• 

September 

•• 

•• 


98 

68 


10 

15 

October 




67 

27 


10 

80 

November 




59 

84 


10 

15 

December 




48 

13 

25 

10 




Total 


1,028 

151 

707 

105 

60 


*Exchange Ecjualisation Account holdings of gold, U.S. and Canadian dollars. At the end of 1947 
these amounted to £. 612 million. 


THE MONNET PLAN 

One of the main events of the French post-war 
Economic Planning was the publication of the 
Monnet Plan in December, 1946, the fruit of 
nine months of arduous preparation and of the 
labours of some twelve hundred persons, from 
factory workers to high officials. Its recom- 
mendations cover every phase of the French econ- 
omy and they may be briefly summarised here 
under the headings of purpose, objectives, 
methods and weapons. 

The purpose is to develop production in gene- * 
ral, to increase productivity per man-hour and 
to establish full employment with a higher 
standard of living. All this has become almost 
a commonplace shibboleth with us, but in France 
it can still strike the imagination with its newness. 
4 * 


The objectives arc fairly numerous and are 
all based on targets for the key-products. Bet- 
ween 1946 and 1950 the output of coal is to be 
raised from 60 million tons to 65 million, electri- 
city from 23 milliard kwh. to 87 milliard, steel 
from 4 milliard tons to 11 milliard — and so on. 

When he comes to methods, M. Monnet has 
various suggestions but, as anybody who knows 
his France will guess, they are comprised in the 
injunction to modernise. Modernisation means 
more, however, than effecting this and that 
material or organisational change : it means the 
creation of a new spirit in industry. 

This brings us to the weapons needed for 
recovery. They are three in number — man- 
power, foreign exchange, francs — and the obtain- 
ing and managing of them form the hard core 
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of the problem. One million more men have to 
appear on the scene before 1950, three-quarters 
of them during 1947. Army releases will con- 
tribute 85,000 ; 85,000 are to be imported from 
Algeria ; 45,000 by individual immigration ; 
25,000 from collective immigration ; 855,000 
from female labour and redirections from “ non- 
productive sectors.” 

As for foreign exchange, M. Monnet expects 
to get it mainly by raising foreign credits and 
he also envisages, over the next four years, a 
reduction to zero of the present adverse balance 
of payments. 

Last of the weapons, there are the francs. Here 
the planners arc up against the budgetary prob- 
lem that has baffled an endless succession of 
harassed and chivied finance ministers for 
high on thirty years. The plan calls for 2,250 
milliards of expenditure (about £.4.7 milliards), 
nearly half of which is destined for capital re- 
equipment. In 1947 alone, 440 milliard francs 
will have to be conjured from somewhere— and 
yet no straitwaistcoat plan on Soviet lines will 
be workable in France. 

In India, the ambitious government plan will 
face the difficulty of operating in a deeply divided 
and largely illiterate society. In France, techni- 
cal education has lagged far behind the require- 
ments of large-scale industry, and the unity 
of Resistance has given way to deep cleavages 
of opinion that run crisscross over the whole 
of political life so that a deep-seated distrust 
of those at the head of affairs (whoever they 
may be) constitutes a sunken rock upon which 
the best schemes may strike and founder. The 
good ship Monnet has a perilous journey before 
it but all men of goodwill must wish it a safe 
passage. 
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Listen to the 
Prime Minister: 


danger of inflation is ever present and will be 
accentuated by the drive to achieve a balance of payments, 
which will reduce the total volume of goods available on the 
home market. Moreover, experience has shown that, when it 
comes to a race between rising prices and personal incomes, 
pnccs will always win in the Jong run, so that conditions 
become progressively worse for the holders of all personal 
incomes but particularly for wage earners. 

“It IS essential, therefore, that there should be no further general 
increase in the level of personal incomes without at least a corresponding 
increase in the volume of production 


“ It would drive up prices and charges, adversely afTect pensioners, 
children and other recipients of social services benefits, increase the money 
cost of our exports and so reduce their saleability 


“If general increases in profits, 
more goods being made avail- 
able, no one can obtain any 
real benefit except the black 
market operator, the rest of 
the community has to endure 
the dislocation and hardship 
which inevitably accompanies 
inflation. The alternatives now 
before us are therefore either a 
general agreement by the people 
to act together upon sound and 
public spirited lines or a serious 
and prolonged setback in our 
economic reconstruction accom- 
^nicd by a persistent low 
standard of living *' 


salaries or wages take place without 


★ LOOK OUT ★ 

for “ Short Economic 
Survey, ’* price 3<1., and 
“ The Economic Survey 
^ 15M8,’* to be published 
shortly. Read the facts 
of the crisis, and the 
national plan and targets 
for 1948. 


It all calls for— 


Credit Column 


AS* result of improved production 
^ methods. Associated British Oil En- 
gines, of London, have reduced the pnee 
of one small engine by one fifth 
Production of this engine is 8COa week, 
70% of which help the export driva 

||oots, chemists, are to ” peg '* or reduce 
® prices of all products handled bytheif 
1,230 branches 

nec'ORO exports in January included 
** 146,000 bicycles 14.593 moior cars ; 
and 69,600 tons of machinery valued at 
£19 4 millions. Exports of 6,69S motor 
cycles were the best since 1929 


compared with pre-war, by value 
(£23.4 millions) were the highest since 
1929 Cotton goods (£8 S millions) were 
the highest since 1930; woollen and 
worsted goods (£7 2 millions) the higbes' 
since 1921 

L iNnY, Notts., minen broke all records 
for their pit last week by digging 
10,000 tons of coal, 4,000 tons more than 
their average 


MORE AND MORE PRODUCTION 


/tfuet/ tf Hu Alajesiy's Government > 
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The following table shows the estimate uioue by the French Ministry of Finance, in connection 
with the Monnet Plan, of the estimated balance of payments for France for the years 1946 to 1950 . 

Estimated balance of payments, 1946-1950 
(Milliards of Francs) 



1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Total 

1946-49 

1 

.1950 

i. Current Account 

Debit — Current imports 

285 

221 * 

228 

285 

919 

244 

. Imports of capital goods' 

42 

91 

71 

86 

240 

12 

Freights (net) 

85.5 

17.5 

9 

7 

69 

8 

Non-commercial paym'ents 

33 

81 

87 

88 

139 

42 

Total debit 

845.5 

860.5 

845 

816 

1,367 

806 

Credit — ^Exports 

80 

147 

192 

240 

659 

264 

Tourism . . 

8 

18 

88 

86 

90 

88.5 

Non-commercial payments 

14.5 

7.5 

5 

4 

81 

8.5 

Total credit 

97.5 

172.5 

230 

280 

780 

806 

Balance on Current Account 

—248 

—188 

— 115 

— 86 

—587 

• •• 

II, Capital Account 

Debit — Brought down from current account 

248 

188 

115 

86 

587 


Financial items* 

88 




88 

1 


Total debit . . < 

286 

188 

115 

86 

625 ! 


Credit — Mobilisation of public and private 
foreign assets 

120 

60 

48 

12 

240 


Foreign borrowing (already granted) 
U.S.A. 

122.5 

54 

12 

, . 

188.5 


Canada 

24 

•• 



24 


Miscellaneous 

9.5 



•• 

9.5 


Total credit 

.. 2 T 6 

114 

60 

12 

462 


Combined balance 

-- 10 

— 74 

— 55 

— 24 

—168 

•• 


♦French contributions to capital of International Fund and Bank and repayment of British credit. 
Mobilisation of public assets calculated to leave reserve of 120 milliard francs. 
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AVAILABILITY OF MIDDLE EAST OIL 

Essential for European Aid 

The proposed European Recovery Programme,* 
as presented by the Executive Branch of the 
U.S. Government to Congress, calls for the 
establishment of a distribution system through 
which virtually all petroleum requirements of 
continental Europe, outside of the Russian 
sphere of influence, as well as of the United 
Kingdom and North Africa, would be supplied 
from the Middle East oil fields. These oil 
fields have proved reserves of more than 27 
billion barrels out of a world total of 67 billion. 

With an indigenous production of only 85,000 
barrels a day, or only about four per cent, of 
their requirements, it is unoflicially estimated 
that European, British and African areas parti- 
cipating in the recovery programme will require, 
in the next four years, petroleum and equipment 
amounting close to 2 . 8 billion dollars from dollar 
sources. Official .estimates arc expected to be 
released soon. 

However, Executive Branch estimates of pet- 
roleum imports by the participating countries 
will be below the requirements submitted by the 
Committee of European Economic Co-operation 
because the large increase in demand, since war, 
has resulted in a temporary world-wide shortage. 
What the Executive Branch is proposing is that 
a large and increasing proportion of petroleum 
imports be supplied by the participating count- 
ries themselves, largely through their companies 
operating in the Middle East. 

The remainder of the E.R.P. countries’ require- 
ments for petroleum items will be supplied by 
United States oil companies, chiefly from the 
Caribbean and Middle East oil fields, with the 
proportion of Middle East oil increasing as 
production in that area expands in the later 
years, of the programme according to the Execu- 
tive Branch’s proposals. 

Oil Resources of Western Hemisphere 

Current fuel oil shortages in the Eastern United 
♦It has since been passed into law. 


States, which have caused thousands of homes to 
be without heat during the severely cold winter, 
have emphasized that crude oil sources in the 
Western Hemisphere cannot supply both the 
increasing demand of the United States and 
other American countries and also the require- 
ments of the European Recovery Programme. 
In fact, the United States has had to cut its oil 
export quota during the first quarter of this 
year by 18^ per cent, in order to ease- domestic 
shortages. 

Commenting on the world petroleum situation. 
Representative Charles A. Wolverton of New 
Jersey, Chairman of the House of Representa- 
tives, Commerce Committee, said : “It is clear 
that supplies to meet the estimated European 
petroleum consumption in 1951-52, almost double 
that of 1988, will have to come from the Middle 
East.” 

He said, it was estimated that world petroleum 
consumption, now about eight million barrels a 
day, would reach about 60 million barrels a day 
by 1951. The Western Hemisphere was producing 
almost seven million barrels a day, with a slight 
prospect of increase. 

“ Consequently,” he continued, the addi- 
tional production necessary to meet the world^’s 
future demands must come from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. If petroleum supplies from the 
Middle East are not forthcoming in expected 
amounts, the entire European Recovery Pro- 
gramme will have to be reconsidered.” 

This is because next to coal, petroleum is the 
most important source of energy for the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme. 

U. S. MINERAL RESOURCES 

Research Programme Stressed 

How big are the mineral resources of the 
United States ? War-time exploitation, neces- 
sarily without regard to husbanding deposits, 
the. prospects of large raw material shipments to 
Europe under the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme and steadily growing industrialization 
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hstve increased the importance of taking stock 
of tiie United States’ present and future raw 
material reserve. This was recognized by Presi- 
dent Truman in his message to Congress on the 
state of the Union. He called for “ accurate 
and comprehensive knowledge of our mineral 
resources ” and recommended developing new 
supplies and acquiring stockpiles. 

Vital information on this subject was pub- 
lished recently in an extensive report prepared by 
the U, S. Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey. 
This apprisal, hailed by the New York Tifoea as 
a comprehensive, objective analysis of the miner- 
al situation, led Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug to the conclusion that “ the 
United States is by no means a * have-not ’ 
nation.” In general, “ Americans’ mineral out- 
look is favourable, but it is obvious that a 
dynamic programme of research and explora- 
tion must be pursued if new resources are to 
be developed to supply future needs,” he stressed. 

The experts who compiled the report found 
that the mineral wealth of the Nation has been 
depleted at an cver-increasing rate, that a na- 
tional mineral policy and technological ad- 
vances for the exploitation of low-grade deposits 
are advisable. 

If technological and economic changes would 
permit the use of known ‘‘ sub-marginal ” re- 
sources (which cannot be developed economi- 
cally under present operating conditions), the 
United States would be virtually self-sufficient 
in 21 minerals, such as coal, iron ore, copper, 
aluminium, and even petroleum to be obtained 
from oil shale. Without these technological 
advances, however, the commercial reserves 
(those now exploitable economically) would be 
exhausted in some instances within about a 
decade. 

” Commercial ” Reserves of Important U. S. 

Minerals 

Measuring the “ commercial ” reserves at 
the end of 1944, against the average consumption 
in the 1988-44 period, petroleum would be 


exhausted in 15 years, copper in 19 years, zinc 
20, bauxite (for aluminium) 28, ^ulphur 89, 
cobalt 58, iron ore 76, potash 99, anthracite 
187, helium gas 285, phosphate rock 600 years ; 
bituminous coal and lignite would last the 
nation 4,386 years, magnesium nitrates and 
salt for an unlimiteo period. By the end of 

1947, the report added, the position of the re- 
sources was not materially changed. 

Based on the expanded war-time rate of pro- 
duction, iron ore would last 40 years. In other 
words, the foundation of America’s national 
economy— iron and coal — are assured for decades, 
even in the unlikely case that future exploita- 
tion improvements would not be made. 

Use of lower grade sources, already under 
intensive research, would expand indefinitely 
the resource time margins noted in the report. 
Complete dependence on foreign sources thus 
exists actually only for platinum, tin, industrial 
diamonds, quartz crystals which can be synthe- 
sized and asbestos, partial dependence for a 
few more materials, such as nickel, zinc and 
cobalt. 

E.R.P.’S IMPACT ON U.S. ECONOMY 
ANALYSED 

” Offshore ” purchase will benefit dollar- 

SHORT SURPLUS COUNTRIES 

Discussing possible inflationary effects on 
the United States of the proposed European 
Recovery Programme, the February Monthly 
Bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York predicted that the over -all inflationary 
impact would be a diminishing one over the 
full 4J year period. 

The Bulletin estimated that the United States 
export surplus, which was about 11 billion 
dollars in 1947, would not exceed 10 billion in 

1948. It said, this export surplus, along with 
the proposed amount of U.S. aid, should^decline 
thereafter in keeping with the gradual expansion 
in the output and exports of both E.R.P. partici- 
pating and non-participating countries. 
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** However, the Bulletin continued, “ since 
foreign demand is likely to be centered heavily 
on goods currently in short supply, such as grains, 
coal, fertilizer, iron and steel, the programme may, 
in the absence of special measures, have an 
inflationary impact on the domestic economy 
out of proportion to the (^)llar values involved. 

“ The draft legislation proposes to mitigate 
at least part of this impact by authorizing the 
Economic Co-operation Administrator (the U.S. 
Government official to be in charge of the Foreign 
Aid Programme) to make purchases from any 
source in the world or to advance funds to any 
participating country for such purposes. 

46 PER CENT. OF E.R.P. PROCUREMENT FROM 
OUTSIDE U.S. 

“ It is proposed that, in the first 15 months 
of the programme, 85 per cent, of all procurements 


be effected outside the United States, and that, 
for the entire four-year period, ‘ offshore * pro- 
curement should amount to about 45 per cent, 
of the total aid. 

“ The dollars thus expended outside the 
United States are likely, it is true, to be re-spent in 
this coimtry by the recipients within a short time, 
but the impact of these expenditures may differ 
somewhat from that which would have been 
exerted had the dollars been spent here in the 
first instance. 

“ For, since the countries in which the bulk of 
the ‘ offshore * purchases are likely to be made 
— Canada and Latin American countries — are for 
the most part self-sufficient in foodstuffs, their 
purchases in this country may tend to involve 
goods which are less scarce, although in the case 
of Latin America considerable purchases of 
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scarce machinery will no doubt be made with the 
additional dollars. 

* Offshore * purchases, at any rate, will have 
the beneficial effect of relieving the dollar short- 
age of some of the countries in which such pur- 
chases are made.” 

POST-WAR EXPANSION IN U.S. INDUS- 
TRY 

Capacity will be 50 pee cent, above pee-wak 
BY END OF 1948 

American industry’s initial post-war re-building 
of plants and equipment will be 86 per cent, 
complete at the end of 1948, a private survey of 
capital expenditure by the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., has revealed. ” When 
this first wave of deferred maintenance and 
expansion is finished,” the survey notes, 
“ American industry will have more than half 
again the capacity it had in 1 989. This does 
not mean the end of needed capital expenditures. 
Business will need to invest much more. 
(President Truman sets an investment goal imme- 
diately ahead of 60 billion dollars). But it does 
mean that tough competition is returning fast.” 

Here are the plans for 1948 and 1949, as 
revealed by the survey ; 

“ 1. Industry still needs more than a year to 
finish its initial post-war maintenance and re- 
habilitation programme. Among manufacturing 
industries, top executives report that 64 per 
cent, of their programme for the immediate post- 
war period is not complete. According to pre- 
sent plans, 85 per cent, will be installed by the 
end of this year even though some manufacturing 
companies still have a long way to go. For 
instance, oil companies will complete only three- 
quarters of their presently planned programme 
by the end of 1948. 

” 2. Business may spend less on new plants 
and equipment this year than the record 16,100 
million dollars spent last year. But the decline 
probably will be negligible and certainly will not 
be great enough to bring on a business recession. 


Capital expenditure for 1948 

“ At the time McGraw-Hill interviewed top 
executives, some companies had not yet ap- 
proved their 1948 capital budgets. Under the, 
extreme assumption that those particular com- 
panies will make no capital expenditure in 1948, 
industry’s 1948 Bill for new plants and equipment 
will run to 14,900 million dollars, or eight per 
cent, below last year’s record figure. Under the 
more realistic assumption that those compjinies 
will cut their capital investment only as much 
as the companies which had already drawn up 
their plans for 1948, industry’s 1948 capital 
budget will run to almost 15,800 million dollars, 
a decline of only 300 million from 1947. 

” Thus, the over-all conclusion of the McGraw- 
Hill survey is that capital expenditure by busi- 
ness will be only slightly lower this year than 
last. 

” 3. Business executives will not slash their 
1948 capital budgets unless they are convinced 
that a real slump is in the offing —and they are 
not convinced now. 

” Almost two- thirds of all manufacturing 
companies say they would not cut capital budgets 
sharply even if business activity declined 20 per 
cent. What is more, even a 15-20 per cent, boost 
in wage rates would have little effect on projected 
capital budgets. If wages go up, 57 per cent, 
of manufacturing companies would not change 
their capital budgets, 26 per cent, would increase 
them, and 17 per cent, would cut them. 

” 4. Most executives look for an increase 
in their company’s sales this year. 

“ 5. Manufacturing companies will finance 
much of their purchases of new plants and 
equipment in 1948, from fbnds set aside out of 
past or current earnings. 

“6. Purchases of new plants and equip- 
ment may fall off in 1949. 

” The McGraw-Hill survey collected all avail- 
able evidence on plans for 1949 capital budgets, 
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Fewer than *40 per cent, of all manufacturing 
companies now have definite plans for 1949. 
Of those that have plans, 45 per cent, intend to 
spend less than in 1948, 80 per cent, plan to spend 
the same amount, and a quarter expect to spend 
more. These preliminary decisions would seem 
to indicate that capital investment may fall 
oifinl949. 

“ 7. Industry’s production capacity in 1949 
will be far above pre-war, 

“ Manufacturing capacity will be more than 
50 per cent, greater than in 1939 once the present 
wave of post-war building is completed. Almost 
a third of all manufacturing companies report 
that their capacity will be double or more than 
double the pre-war figure. Thus, 1949 may see a 
huge increase in production of many things that 
are now hard to buy.” 

Four Billion to be spent by April 

The U.S. Commerce Department reports 
that American businessmen — exclusive of agri- 
culture — plan to spend about 4,100 million 
dollars on new plants and equipment in the first 
three months of 1948. This outlay is only 300 
million dollars below the 1947 peak reached in 
the fourth quarter, the drop being attributable, 
the Department explains, to seasonal factors 
which normally curtail plant and equipment 
expenditures at this time of year. These fixed 
capital outlays will be some 80 per cent, above 
actual expenditures in the first quarter of 1947. 

Planned expenditures by manufacturing com- 
panies for the first quarter of 1947 are estimated 
at l,7io million dollars or 44 per cent, of the 
total for all business. The mining industries 
plan to spend 170 million dollars ; railroads, 
860 million; other transportation, 190 million, 
electric and gas utilities, 490 million ; and com- 
mercial and miscellaneous business, 1,080 million 
dollars. 

TRACTOR SHORTAGE FACES U.S. 

FARMING 

To meet the critical needs of American farmers 
this year, more than 700,000 new tractors will 
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have to be built, according to a recent survey 
by the Implement and Tractor, a farm macliin^ry 
publication. The publication noted that about 

450.000 tractors were built in 1947. During the 
war, new tractors were generally unavailable and 
repair parts scarce. As a result, approximately 

400.000 tractors now need to be replaced imme- 
diately, according to the survey. Another 150,000 
should be retired from service during the year. 
The survey estimated that, if supplies were 
adequate, American farmers would buy 1,200,000 
new tractors. 

The need for tractors has been incre£rsed by 
the reduction in agricultural man-power since 
the war. Farmers thus are substituting mecha- 
nical for manual power. The introduction of 
the smaller-sized tractor on thousands of Ameri- 
can ♦farms with smaller acreage is an indication 
of this trend, and has been important in main- 
taining food production. 

THE ANGLO-BELGIAN MONETARY 
AGREEMENT OF 14TH NOVEMBER, 
1947 

According to the Anglo -Belgian Monetary 
Agreement concluded on 14th November, 1947, 
which is deemed to have come into force on 5th 
October, 1947, the limits up to which the cur- 
rency of each country shall be exchanged for 
that of the other by being credited to their 
respective accounts are fixed at £. 12 million 
and B.Fcs. 2,119,500,000 respectively. An 
additional sum of £. 15 million, based on the 
ascertained liabilities of the Belgian Govern- 
ment to the Government of the United Kingdom 
is added to the above limit against which also 
the National Bank of Belgium will have to pro- 
vide francs to the Bank of England. As and 
when payments are made by the Belgian Govern- 
ment to -the United Kingdom Government, the 
amount of the additional sum shall be corres- 
pondingly reduced. Though it is proved that 
transactions beyond these limits are to be settled 
in gold, in view of the desire of the Nationil> 
Bank of Belgium to utilize sterling balances 
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as part of its reserves, the latter will not seek 
payment in gold under this provision until ^ch 
gold is required for payment on current transac- 
tions. Gold set aside under this provision in 
Brussels and in London shall be at the free dis- 
posal of the respective central banks and may 
be exported. The availability of the Sterling 
at the disposal of the residents of “ scheduled 
territories shall not be restricted for the making 
of transfers within the respective monetary areas 
and of payments for current transactions bet- 
ween the monetary areas and shall be ensured in 
respect of such current transactions with resi- 
dents of countries outside these areas as may be 
mutually agreed upon. Each central bank has 
the right to sell to the other central bank against 
all or part of the balances of its currency held 
by the other, either the other’s currency ac- 
quired under the regulations of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund or gold to be set aside at 
its office. The currency of one country held 
by the central bank of the other may be held and 
invested only as may be agreed to by the central 
bank of the former country. The Agreement 
also provides for (a) a Reciprocal ICxchange 
Guarantee to cover the Belgian francs and 
sterling ^leld by -the two central banks against 
the reciprocal credits (other than the additional 
sum of £. 15 million referred to above), (5) the 
fixation of the oflicial rate of exchange at B.Fcs. 
176.626 equal to a £. which is the same as under 
the previous Agreement, (c) the facility for the 
purchase by one central bank of the non-metro- 
politan currencies of the other monetary area 
through the other central bank, (d) the abroga- 
tion of the Anglo-Belgian Monetary Agreement 
of 5th October, 1944, and the Agreement sup- 
plementary to it dated 26th February 1947, 
and (e) mutual co-operation with a view to keep- 
ing capital transactions within the scope of their 
respective policies and preventing uneconomic 
capital transfers between the two monetary 
areas. The Agreement, which shall cease to 
* have effect three months after either party gives 
notice to the other that it intends its termination, 
is to terminate one year after its coming into 


force unless mutually agreed otherwise, 

NEW ZEALAND’S BUDGET FOR 1947-48 

The budget for the year 1947-48 presented by 
the Finance Minister on 22nd August, 1947, 
places total revenue in the Consolidated 
Fund at £. 108.86 million and expenditure at 
£. 105.52 million, leaving a surplus of £. 8.84 
million. Of this surplus, £. 2.85 million will be 
utilised to meet certain items such as additional 
hospital subsidies and war pensions as well as 
the wage and salary increases arising from the 
Arbitration Court’s recent pronouncement fix- 
ing new standard rates. Taxation is expected 
to yield £. 89.71 million as compared with 
£. 90.72 million last year. National Security 
Tax which had yielded over £. 9 million last 
year ceased to be operative from April, 1947. 
This loss, however, is partially offset by addi- 
tional returns expected under other heads. 

Receipts from Customs are estimated higher at 
£. 20.80 million as against £. 15.72 million, 
owing mainly to an anticipated increase in 
imports. Receipts under Income-Tax are also 
estimated higher at £. 85.50 million against 
£.82.09 million last year, in view of the improved 
industrial and trading conditions. Taxation 
relief is proposed to be granted by the dis- 
continuance of the super-tax of 88J per cent, on 
unearned income where a person’s total tax- 
able income does not exceed £. 200 ; for taxable 
income between £. 200 and £. 400, the amount 
of unearned income exempt from this tax will 
be £. 200 reduced by the amount by which 
the taxable income exceeds £. 200, so as to leave 
no exemption where taxable income exceeds 
£. 400. 

Expenditure from the Social Security Fund is 
estimated at £. 40.04 million* and revenue at 
£. 89.78 million, including a transfer of £. 16 
million from the Consolidated Fund. 

A feature of the budget is the proposal to 
reduce the outlay on subsidies, which at £. 18 . 46 
million is less than the corresponding figure in 
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the previous year by over £. 1 million. Other 
important proposals include Government’s 
decision (1) to proceed with the nationalisation 
of the principal coal mines at an estimated cost 
of £. 2.5 million and (2) to accelerate the exe- 
cution of the most essential works in the National 
Development Programme, the total loan re- 
quirements being estimated at £. 26.88 million. 

SOVIET BUDGET 

The Soviet Budget for 1948, which was passed 
by the Supreme Soviet on February 4, is a conti- 
nuation of the work, in connection with finan- 
cial stabilisation, which began with the currency 
reforms carried out in December last. During 
the war the depreciation of the rouble went on 
in two directions. In the open market its 
value fell to 1/lOth and l/15th of what it was 
before the war, or even lower. In the sector 
of planned economy, on the other hand, the loss 
in value was much more moderate, the rouble 
having fallen roughly to about 40 to 50 per 
cent, of pre-war value. By a heavy dose of 
deflation — the currrency conversion was to be 
at the rate of one new rouble in cash for ten 
old ones— it is now sought to stabilise the price 
around the figures that prevailed in the planned 
sector of the Soviet economy, and thus to inte- 
grate price structure. The stabilization of the 
rouble at about 40 to 50 per cent of pre-war 
value explains why the over all figures of the 
current year’s budget are about twice as high as 
those of the Soviet Union’s two previous budgets. 
As usual, the turn-over tax is the most import- 


ant item of Soviet revenue. It is expected to 
yiel^ 429.1 billion roubles as against 885.1 
billion roubles in 1947 and 825.4 billion roubles 
in 1946. This means that, on the basis of last 
year’s prices and rates of taxation the increase 
in revenue from this source is of the order of 
some 40 per cent. As the turn-over tax can 
be taken as an index of the volume of consump- 
tion this would suggest that the Soviet Govern- 
ment anticipate an increase of that order in the 
volume of consumers’ goods during the year. 
There is no doubt that serious efforts are being 
made in that direction. The biggest item on the 
expenditure side is developmental expenditure 
for the national economy. Industry is to get 
93.9 billion roubles, Agriculture some 20 billion 
roubles' while Transport and Trade have been 
allotted 13.8 and 4.2 billion roubles. All these 
allotments are higher than the appropriations 
in 1947. The next biggest slice of the national 
budget goes to the continuation of work in 
respect of the cultural activities of the Soviet 
Union, with an allotment of some 116 billion 
roubles. Of this, 60 billion roubles is to be spent 
on education. If an account be taken of the 
expenditure on this item by the Republican and 
Provincial Administrations the total expenditure 
is nearly 50 per cent, higher than the expendi- 
ture on Defence or the capital expenditure on 
basic industries. The Soviet has also ma^e a 
further cut in their defence expenditure bring- 
ing it down, it is claimed, to 17 per cent, of 
Governmental expenditure and the real defence 
expenditure now may be of the order of expendi- 
ture incurred in 1989. 
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Current Statistics 

HYDERABAD 


SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR WEEK 
ENDING THURSDAY 22nd KHURDAD, 
1357 F. (APRIL 22, 1948) 

General Remarks 

Rainfall Averages. — ^Telingana 8 cents, Marath- 
wada 8 cents and Dominions 5 cents. 

Tlie weather was hot and sultry. Latter part 
of the nights slightly cool and breezy. 


Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the nonnal 
figures are as follows : — 



Average 

Normal 

Departure 


(Present 

(27yrs.) 

from 


season) 

normal 

S.W. Mon- 

1 



soon 

j 82. 7^ 

25 57" 

4 - 7.17" 

N.E. Mon- 




soon 

1.49'' 

2.78" 

— 1.29" 

Intermediate 

1.18" 

1,86" 

— 0.73' 

Period 

• 



Total 

85.86" 

t 80.21" 1 

+ 5.15" 


Sugarcane being irrigated in parts. 

Tabi slightly suffered by the week*s rain in 


places of Adilabad, by hailstorm in some tracts 
of Mahbubnagar and due to lack of water in a few 
areas of Medak. Crop attacked by disease in 
some parts of Nizamabad and Mahhubnagfir. 

Reaping continues. 

Lands are being prepared for the future 
season. 

W^atcr shortage in some parts of Adilabad and 
Parbhani. Fodder generally available except 
in some places of Nizamabad where scarcity is 
felt. Cattle disease prevalent in some villages 
of Adilabad. 


Average retail prices of grains in seers per O.S. 
Rupee were : — 


Grain 

Present 

week 

Last 

week 

Corres- 
ponding 
week last 
year 

Wheat 

li 

li 

2i 

Rice 

2| 

2i 

8 

W. Jawar , . 

a 

a 

5 

Y. Jawar . . 

Si 

Si 

Si 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING RAINFALL OF PAST AND PRESENT SEASONS. 


Districts, etc. 

Average 
rainfall of 
current sea- 
son corrected 
upto 

16/7/57 F, 
15/4/48 

During week ending 
22nd Khubdad, 1857 F. 

Total aver- 
age rainfall 
from 

Total aver- 
age rainfall 

Departure 

No. of Taluqas 
from which re- 
ports have been 
received 

Average 

rainfall 

16/8/58 F. 
16/5/47 
up to 
22/7/57 F. 
22/4/48 

of corres- 
ponding 
period of 
last year 

from 
normal 
(27 years) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hyderabad City 

88.58 


0.05 

88.68. 

23.08 

+ 

11.28 

Atraf-i-Balda 

88.98 

Report due 


88.98 

27.22 

+ 

8.67 

Nizamabad 

89.10 

8 out of 5 


89.10 

84.84 

+ 

4.08 

Medak 

86.67 

All 

0.01 

86.68 

29.51 

+ 

5.88 

Baghat 

89.67 

Report due 


89.67 

25.22 

+ 

12.61 

Mahbubnagar 

40.35 

5 out of 6 

0.18 

40.48 

27.84 

+ 

14.07 

Nalgonda 

85.64 

8 out of 7 

0.17 

85.81 

25.46 

+ 

10.25 

Warangal 

44.68 

8 out of 8 

0.28 

44.86 

84.67 

+ 

' 8.50 

Karimnagar 

88.71 

5 out of 7 


88.71 

85.56 

+ 

4.40 

Adilabad 

88.97 

8 out of 10 

0.08 

39.05 

42.45 

— 

2.32 

Tclingana average 

39,22 

82 out of 49 

0.08 

39.30 

» 81.88 

+ 

7.11 

Aurangabad 

27.90 

All 

0.01 

27. 6l 

27.92 

+ 

0.10 

Parbhani 

81.69 

5 out of 7 


31.69 

30.88 


1.00 

Naiider 

35.98 

5 out of 6 

0.05 

86.03 

34.22 

+ 

3.28 

Bir 

80.57 

5 out of 6 


30.57 

25.58 

+ 

2.85 

Gulbarga 

35.96 

All ‘ 

0.17 

86.18 

25.11 

+ 

10.84 

Raichur 

26.78 

All 

0.08 

26.81 

23.73 

+ 

5,80' 

Osmanabad 

28.78 

3 out of 5 


28.73 

25.80 

+ 

0.59 

Bidar 

Marathwara aver- ■ 
age 

83.61 

4 out of 5 


88.61 

27.17 

+ 

8.16 

81.40 

48 out of 55 

0.08 

31.48 

27.55 

+ 

8.19 

Dominions average 

85.81 

80 out pf 105 

N 

0.05 

85.86 

29.71 

+ 

5.15 


.jVofc.»_VRriiatJon in normal-f5.15"' as against +5.19' of last week is due to the variation of the 
weekly normal. ^ 
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COINAGE 

The Value of Gold Coins Issued in O.S. Rupees 


\ 

Months 

Full ashrafies 

Half ashrafies | 

1 

Quabteb 

ashrafies 

One-eighth 

ASHRAFIES 

No. 

Value 

1 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

j 

No. 

Value 

Ashrafies issued 









March, 1948 . . 

82 

9,840 

19 

1,159 

182 

6,092 

557 

1 

8,912 

March, 1947 . . 

42 

1,560 

6 

366 

10 

810 

j 



The following tables give the value of coins issued and withdrawn 


Months 

j Rupees 

i 

i 

i 

1 l/16th 

1 

l/96th 

Coins issued 

March, 1948 

March. 1947 .. 


1 

.. 

27,000 

i 

10,500 

6,500 

Coins withdrawn 



Rupees 

Small silver 
coins 

Small copper 
and bronze coins 

March, 1948 

March, 1947 

•• 


5,936 

829 8 0 

8,780 5 0 


NOTE ISSUE 

Gross Notes issued and Currency Reserve.— 
In March, 1948 the value of notes in gross cir- 
culation stood at Rs. 5,246.87 lakhs as against 
Rs. 5,069.20 laklis in February 1948, .showing 
thereby an increase of Rs. 177.67 lakhs. The 


percentage of cash reserve to gross notes in 
circulation being 82.44 per cent, or a fall of 
9,17 per cent, compared to the preceding month. 

The following tables give the comparative 
figures of gross notes in circulation and the com- 
position of the Reserve for March, 1948, Feb- 
ruary, 1948 and March, 1947. 
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(Figures in lakhs of Bs.) 


Months 

Gross 
notes in 
circula- 
tion 

Gold 

Composition of the Reserves 

Percentage 
of Cash 
Reserve 
to gross 
notes in 
circulation 

Cash 

Securities j 

Silver 

O.S. 

Govern- 
ment of 
India 

Nizam’s 

Govern- 

ment 

B.G. in 
O.S. 

March, 1948 , . 

February, 1948 

March, 1947 . . 

5,246.87 

5,069.20 

5,217.80 

! 

1.837.82 

1.580.82 
2,028.99 

864.72 

844.55 

•808.98 

8.539.25 

8.189.26 
2,824.25 

1 

5.07 

5.07 

55.07 

82.44 

86.98 

44.81 


During the month under report the Cash 
Holdings in B.G. converted into O.S. and the 
Cash Holdings in O.S. declined and increased by 
Rs. 192 . 50 lakhs and Rs. 20 . 18 lakhs respectively 
compared to last month. The value of the 
securities of Government of India increased by 
Rs. 850.00 lakhs while that of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government remained unchanged. 

Notes in Circulation . — Of the total Notes 


issued, 99 per cent, went into active circulation 
in March, 1948 as against 98 per cent, in February, 
1948. An absorption in Notes Circulation to 
the extent of Rs. 195.42 lakhs or about 8.75 
per cent, also took place. 

Absorption and contraction of Cxxrrency to- 
gether with the percentage for March, 1948 are 
given below : — 


(FlGUBEaiN LAKHS OF Rs.) 


Particulars 

March, 1948 

February, 1948 

March, 1947 

1. Total Notes issued. . 

528.65 

856.88 

488.60 

2. Total Notes in circulation 

5,246.87 

5,069 . 20 

5,217.80 

8, Absorption (+) or Contraction ( — ) 

-h 177.67 ■ 

— 60.56 

— 122.18 

4. Percentage of 2 : 8 

8.50% 

1.18% 

2.28% 


Notes withdrawn The following table gives withdrawn from circulation, 
the value of Notes of different denominations 


(Value in thousands of Rs.) 


Months 

Rs. 5 Notes 

Rs. 10 Notes 

Rs. 100 Notes 

Rs. 1,000 Notes 

March, 1948 . . 

February, 1948 

March, 1947 

•• 

8,514.1 

4,888.8 

10,551.7 

11,885.8 

14,657.5 

18,565.2 

1^,768.1 

17,755.5 

18,127.8 

8.485.0 

4.448.0 

8.888.0 < 
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DenomirkiHioii of NoU$ ittued , — ^The value of month under survey, the preceding month and the 
notes of different denominations issued for circula- corresponding month of last year^ is noted b^ow: 

tion to the Hyderabad* State Bank during the 


(Value in lakhs of Rs.) 


Month 

Rs. 5 Notes 

Rs. 10 Notes 

Rs. 100 Notes 

Rs. 1,000 Notes 

March 1948 

88.79 

206.59 

197.78 

80.49 

February 1948 

52.48 

128.86 

188.85 

87.19 

Mai^ch 1947 ■ .. 

79.81 1 

i 

125.89 

180.55 

102.85 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE UNDER CERTAIN 
IMPORTANT HEADS OF H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S GOVERNMENT FOR THE 

MONTH OF MARCH, 1948 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Heads 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1 

Land Revenue 



Rs. 

8,70,024 

A. 

15 

p. 

11 

Rs. 

6,68,121 

A. 

6 

p. 

5 

2 

Forest 



6,54,078 

6 

7 

1,88,870 

9 

11 

8 

Customs . . 


. , 

26,87,660 

6 

6 

2,64,186 

4 

1 

4 

Excise 



61,22,859 

8 

9 

2,98,810 

14 

8 

5 

Stamps and Registration 



2,80,008 

1 

4 

84,766 

2 

4 

6 

Debt Service 



20,26,992 

6 

5 

51,73,941 

7 

10 

7 

Mint, Currency and Coinage 



75 

0 

0 

1,12,408 

18 

1/6 

8 

Posts 



1,84,878 

9 

6 

1,784 

2 

8 

9 

Civil Administration 



58,669 

11 

2 

25,12,886 14 

6 5/6 

10 

Education 



61,105 

6 

9 

25,45,519 

0 

9 

11 

Police 



1,678 

2 

4 

15,89,569 

14 

8 

12 

Medical 



17,829 

8 

0 

6,68,886 

18 

2 4/6 

18 

Agricultural 



6,645 

5 

0 

8,25,220 

8 

8 

14 

Municipality and Public Health 



65,665 

11 

7 

8,97,291 

2 

5 

15 

Buildings . . 



16,611 

0 

7 

18,88,704 

6 10 1/6 

16 

Irrigation 



8,911 

18 

8 

68,497 

14 

5 4/9 

17 

Railways . . 



48,41,791 

15 

5 5 

/6 871 

14 

4 

18 

Miscellaneous 



1,15,955 

14 

9 

52,695 

9 

5 


5 
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STATEMENT OF GOVERNMENT BALAI^CES AT THE END OF MARCH, 1948 




Total 

O.S. Rs. 



'O.S. Rs. 

60,68,224 1 



District Treasuries 


B.G. Rs. 

1,25,474 j 

► 

62,14,010 


1 

^Exchange 

20,012 J 




1 

^O.S. Rs. 

1,69,82,898 *) 


Hyderabad State Bank 


B.G. Rs. 

2,77,62,759 j 


4,08,22,284 



^Exchange 

46,27,127 J 

1 

1 


Sterling Account with Imperial Bank of India, 
londpn and other Banks 

1 


24,87,893 " 

1 



B.G. Rs. 

8,81,71,920 


8,87,00,578 



^Exchange 

55,28,658 ^ 




5 * 


^Staiment. 





HTOERABAD STATE BANK. HYDERABAD-DECCAN 

WE£ia.y Position as on lern kdiidas, 1857 F. 
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at H,0. OS, Rs 40,14,5<» 5 8 

B.G. Rs. . . 8,03,04,162 10 10 
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N. S. RAILWAY STATISTICS 

Road 

N.S. Rail- Transport 
way Department 

October, January, 
1947 1948 

Rs. Rs. 

1. Number of passengers 16,57,276 88,98,852 

2. Freight ton miles 5,48,91,204 99,578 

8. Gross earnings . . 88,88,052 12,20,281 

4. Total expenditure . . 22,92,538 10,96,354 

5. The number of tourist parties that visited the 
State Hotel during February 1948 is 8 in single 
and 82 in 9 parties oT more than one (com- 
prising one party of six, two parties of five, two 
parties of four and four parties of two). 


COAL STATISTICS— March, 1948 



Collieries 


Particulars 

Kotha- 

gudium 

Tandur 

Total 


T. 

T. 

T. 

Production 

74,821-5 

19,172-4 

98,998-9 

Despatches 

61,758-5 

16,965-10 

78,728-15 


[May, 1948 

The quantity of coal actually despatched from 
the Collieries to concerns that are within the 
Dominions is T. 87,472-9 and to concerns that are 
outside the State is T. 41,251-6. 

PAPER STATISTICS 

Tons 

Stock at Mills as on 1-5-1948 . . 415 

Stock at Sales Depot at Hyderabad. . 70 

Total ... 485 


THE NIZAM SUGAR FACTORY, LTD. 

In the month of March, 1948, production was 
84,60,710 seers whereas the distribution in the 
same month was 11,17,820 seers of sugar. 

ELECTRICITY STATISTICS FOR APRIL, 
1948 

Number of units generated . , 29,64,890 
Number of units sent out . . 28,18,482 

Tons. Cwt, 

Coal consumed . . 8,692 6 
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COST OF LIVING Iia)EX No. (of six Centres) FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, IMS 

(Base : August I948-Jui,v, 1944=100) 


Thir.imF.] 


CuBBBNT Statistics 
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i 

Index 

Number 

147 

215 

99 

100 

178 

205 

147 

Weight 

66.50 

6.05 

18.15 

8.82 

8.50 

2.48 

100.00 

Aurangabad 

Index 

Number 

175 

141 

148 

100 

168 

209 

164 

Weight 

58.67 

6.32 

18.46 
4.15 

11.46 
0.94 

100.00 

1 

Index 

Number 

170 

198 

104 

100 

151 

131 

157 

Weight 

a ca ^ a oi *fi o 

QO b- QO <N ^ b- O 

©i «e CO ^ 00 « Q 

«0 fX o 

r-t 

Nizamabad 

Index 

Number 

Q 00 00 O .CO U) O 

^ i-H © W5 C5 “"f 

iH sH »H ^ M ^ 


00 10 © '•f CO "©1 O 

CO kf) © b> b* © o 

00 CO eo »o 00 o 

© P>4 o 

pH 

't 

1 

Index 

Number 

124 

145 

107 

100 

169' 

160 

128 

Weight 

CO O O fh © p 

Hjl »0 Oi © pH O 

00 l> 00 CO © © 

© © 

pH 

Hyderabad 

City 

Index 

Number 

129 

151 

117 

100 

181 

166 

184 

Weight 

62.25 

6.87 
11.08 

5.31 

10.66 

8.88 

100.00 

Group summary 

Food 

Fuel and Light 
Clothing 

Rent 

Miscellaneous 

Intoxicants 

Cost of Living Index 
No, .. 


00 

yt 


o 

% 


Osi 

O 

w 

H 

Z 

o 

s 

X 

H 

Cii 

O 

to 

to 

to 

to 

o 

2: 

X 

to 


o 


to 

to 

O 

H 

to 

O 

U 

to 

to 

o 

O 

2 

3 

to 

o 


(Base year : August 1943-July 1944=100) 

◄ 

D 

O 

Index 

Niimlwr 


pH W rM »"H 

148 

Weight 
. propor- 
tional 
to total 
expend- 
iture 

© kf> kO ©4 © © 

U5 © pH © © -©I 

© © CO 00 © ©4 
© pH 

oooot 

Aurangabad 

Index 

Number 


168 

185 

161 

100 

169 

209 

159 

Weight 
propor- 
tional 
to total 
expend- 
iture 

b- ©1 © kO © ^ 

© © HJ. rH © 

© ©’ ©* pH ©* 

© PH PH 

OOOOI 

(4 

P 

5? 

Index 

Number 


162 

199 

108 

100 

154 

131 

152 

Weight 
propor- 
tional 
to total 
expend- 
iture 

Oi eo >n o» a> 

© © ©< ^ i> 

©i © CO ©* TO 

© rH 

00*001 

q 

n 

1 

Index 

Number 


136 

135 

185 

100 

156 

195 

144 

Weight 
propor- 
tional 
to total 
expend- 
iture 

© kC © Hf TO Ffi 

CO ko © b* b- © 

©’ CO to’ wi eo’ 

© PH 

00*001 

o 

t 

Index 

Number 

122 

185 

111 

100 

183 

160 

128 

Weight 
propor- 
tional 
to total 

expend- 

iture 

CO © © pH ©^ 

H|< ko b. © © PH 

» b- © CO © Hj( 

© 

00*001 

Hyderabad 

City 

Index 

Number 


128 

146 

118 

100 

191 

183 

© 

eo 

pH 

Weight 
propor- 
tional 
to total 

expend- 

iture 

62.25 

6.87 
11.08 

5.81 

10.66 

8.88 

00*001 

Group Summary 

1. Food 

2. Fuel and Light . . 

8. Clothing * . . 

4. Rent 

5. Miscellaneous 

6. Intoxicants 

Number 
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MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE CITY OF 
HYDERABAD FOR FEBRUARY, 1948 

Compared to last month, the index numbers of 
cereals went up by 185 points while those of 
Pulses, Sugar and Other Food Articles declined 
by 56, 14 and 10 points respectively thereby 
bringing about a rise of 17 points in the index of 
All Food. The considerable increase under this 
group was mainly due to the removing of 
control over wheat and the consequent rise of 
prices. 


Under All Non-Food the average index num- 
bers of Cotton Raw, Cotton Manufactured, Build- 
ing ^laterials and Other Raw and Manufactured 
Articles appreciated by 25, 68, 2 and 77 points 
respectively, while the indices of Oilseeds, 
Vegetable oil and Hides and Skins recorded a fall 
of 20, 9, and 82 points. The index No. of All 
Non-Food shot up by 16 points compared to 
last month. 

The general index number (on base: August 
1989=100) stood at 851 in February 1948, as 
against 885 in the last month, showing thereby 
an increase of 16 points. 


STATEMENT 6v WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S, RUPEES Of PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF FEBRUARY, 1048, COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES 

(Basb: August, 1080s: lOO) 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1080 

Prices 

Pbices fob 

I.vdex No. 

December 

1947 

January 

1048 

February 

1048 

Dec- 

ember 

1947 

Janu- 

ary 

1948 

Febru- 

ary 

1948 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


1. Fooogbains , 














(«) CereaU 













1 

Rice, fine, 1st quality 

Palla 

87 0 

0 










2 

Rice, Arooti 

do 

10 4 

0 

48 10 

0 

48 10 

0 

43 10 

0 

208 

2^ 

208 

8 

Rice coarse 

do 

14 0 

0 

80 15 

0 

06 15 

0 

80 15 

0 

204 

204 

204 

4 

11 lieut Bonsj 

do 

18 8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


80 0 

0 



432 

5 

IVficnt Yellow 

do 

10 12 

0 

60 0 

0 

N.A. 


112 0 

0 

^8 


008 

0 

W heat Potia 

do 

18 0 

0 

. , 


N.A. 


N.A. 


, , 

, , 


7 

Wheat Red 

do 

14 8 

0 

60 0 

0 

N.A. 


98 0 

0 

414 


076 

8 

Jawar, lat quality 

do 

12 8 

0 

25 0 

0 

25 0* 

0 

25 0 

0 

200 


200 

0 

Jawar , 2nd quality . . 

do 

12 0 

0 

28 8 

0 

28 8 

0 

23 8 

0 

106 

196 

100 

10 

Daqm . . : . 

do 

11 8 

0 

26 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

226 

226 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals 










275 

231 

860 


1 (it) Pulses 













11 

Gram, Bengal 

Palla 

IS 0 

0 

68 8 

0 

50 8 

0 

41 4 

0 

428 

872 

258 

12 

Gram, Horse 

do 

10 8 

0 

82 8 

0 

88 8 

0 

80 0 

0 

810 

810 

280 

18 

Mung, Green 

do 

12 2 

0 

51 0 

0 

48 0 

0 

42 8 

0 

421 

896 

851 

14 

Mung, Black 

do 

12 0 

0 

NA. 


N.A. 


N.A. 


, , 

, , 

. , 

15 

l/sntils 

do 

15 0 

0 

. , 






. , 


, , 

10 

Tuar, Broken 

do 

15 4 

0 

, , 


61 0 

0 

50 *8 

0 


401 

879 


Average Index No. of Pulses 


•• 


•• 






418 

872 

816 


(Hi) Sugar 













17 

Sugar, reflned 

Falla 

45 0 

0 

81 8 

0 

110 0 

0 

no 0 

0 

181 

244 

244 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 

do 

28 8 

0 

48 0 

0 

83 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

151 

116 

88 


Average Index No. of Sugar 

• • 



•• 

• 

* • 


•• 


160 

180 

168 



Cur^ht ^ATtsntei 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OP HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF FBBRUAR Y, IM8» COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES — (ConMj 

(Base: August, I9a9>«100) 


Commodity 


December January February Dec- Janu* Febru* 

1947 194a 1048 ember ary ary 

1047 1048 1948 


(iv) Other Food Articlea 

19 Tea 

20 Salt 

21 Onions 

22 Turmeric . . 

23 Tamarind 

24 Chillies 

25 Betel-nuts 

26 Ohee, Ist quality 

27 Potatoes . . 

28 Gtnprer 
20 Garlic 

80 Fowl 

81 Eggs 

82 Milk 

83 Beef 
34 Mutton 

Average Index No. of C 
Articles . . 


Average Index No. of All Food 

11. Oil Sbi£os 

35 Sesamum . . 

30 Cotton seed 

37 Groundnut 

38 Linseed 

80 Castor seed 

Average Index No, of Oil Seeds 


III. Vegetable Oil 

40 Sesamum oil . . • . Palla 

41 Castor oil . , . • do 

42 Linseed (doubled oiled) . • Drum 

48 Groundnut oil • • • • Palla 

Average Index No. of Vegetable 
Oil . . . . .... 


1 3 0 8 4 

12 0 0 13 8 

5 0 0 52 8 

31 0 0 120 0 

14 8 0 38 0 

57 8 0 100 0 

0 0 0 8 8 

50 0 0 102 8 

0 11 0 23 5 

6 11 0 15 0 


0 4 0 0 10 


0 3 4 0 11 


6 8 4 

0 13 8 

0 85 0 

0 127 8 
0 40 0 

0 150 0 
0 3 8 

0 175 0 
O 20 O 
0 20 0 
0 48 0 

0 2 10 
0 1 8 
0 0 10 


22 8 0 36 0 0 


276 270 
113 167 
700 400 
411 370 
270 414 
261 174 
622 622 
350 800 
200 209 
200 340 

263 250 
343 313 
267 275 
420 480 


21 0 0 02 8 0 92 8 0 85 0 0 440 

9 0 0 27 8 0 22 8 0 21 4 0 800 

12 80 55 00 4500 51 00 440’ 

11 8 0 57. 0 0 57 0 0 49 8 0 496 

12 0 0 08 0 0 54 8 0 45 15 0 567 


35 0 0 240 0 0 240 0 0 240 0 0 686 

80 O 0 160 O 0 165 0 0 100 0 0 533 


0 0 36 0 0 


25 0 0 105 0 0 170 0 0 105 0 0 


440 405 
250 230 
860 401 
400 430 
454 883 
400 871 


686 680 
550 533 

100 100 
080 660 


IV. TExnuBs 

44 Cotton raw, loose bales of 400 lbs. 
Average Index No. of Cotton raw 

(ii) Cotim Manufacturea 

45 Yam unbleached 

46 Dhoties 

47 Chadders .. 

48 Saris 

49 .Shirtings .. 

Average Index No. of Otton 
Manu^tures 


0 0 250 0 0 275 0 0 825 I 

825 


0 8 0 1 5 10 1 5 10 1 8 6 278 

000 1 15 0 1 15 0 260 844 

0 8 0 1 12 0 1 12 0 2 8 0 850 

0 10 0 1 15 0 1 15 0 2 6 0 810 

0 8 0 1 10 0 1 10 0 2 0 0 825 


250 275 

250 275 


278 801 
844 422 
850 488 
810 880. 
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STATEMENT OP WHOLESALE PBICES IN O.S. RUPEES OP PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF FEBRUARY, 1948» COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICESHConId.) 

(Base: August, 1989 « 100) 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1989 

prices 

Prices for 

Index No. 

December 

1947 

January 

1948 

February 

1948 

Dec- 

ember 

1947 

Janu- 

ary 

1948 

Febru- 

ary 

1948 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


V. Hides and Skins 














00 

Hides not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 

0 

10 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

7 8 

0 

421 

879 

816 

01 

Skins 

do 

0 

9 

o' 

2 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

400 

856 

850 


Average Index No. of Hides & Skins 

. . 








.. 


411 

868 

886 


VI, Building Materials 














02 

Corrugated iron siicets 

Cwt. 

12 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 




. . 

03 

Iron beams (Tata) 

do 

18 

4 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 



. . 

. . 

54 

Teak, country 

VC. Ft. 

3 

0 

0 

8 12 

0 

8 12 

0 

9 0 

0 

292 

292 

800 

00 

Teak, Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





56 

Cement, Shahabad 

Cwt. 


14 

0 

4 4 

0 

4 4 

0 

4 4 

0 

148 

148 

148 

67 

Lime 

100 

19 

0 

0 

65 0 

0 

65 0 

0 

65 0 

0 

842 

842 

842 



C.ft. 













58 

Bricks, country 

1,00 

0 9 

8 

0 

45 0 

0 

45 0 

0 

45 0 

0 

474 

474 

474 

69 

Table moulded bricks 

do 

15 

8 

0 

N.S. 










Average Index No. of Building 















Materials.. 











814 

314 

816 


VII. Other raw and manufac- 















tured articles 

1 













60 

Charcoal . , 

Cwt. 

1 

12 

0 





11 8 

0 



689 

61 

Kerosene oil, a tin of 4 gallons, 















1st quality 


6 

4 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 




a * 

62 

Do do 8rd quality 

• • 

4 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

116 

116 

116 

68 

Tobacco . . 

Md. 

17 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


, , 

, , 

, , 

64 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

98 

4 

0 

180 0 

0 

211 8 

0 

211 8 

0 

198 

227 

227 

65 

Matches . . 

Grs 

2 

8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 8 

0 

260 

260 

260 

66 

Firewood . .. 

Md. 

0 

8 

0 

1 10 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

825 

400 

' 400 


Average Index Noi of other raw & 















manuflactured -articlee 











224 

201 

.828 


Average Index No# of All Non- 







' 








Food 











867 

857 

878 


General Average Index No. 


•• 

•• 

- 

•• 

852 

885 

851 


O.S. Rs. 116-10-8 »B.G. Rs. 100 0 0 
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CuEiaNT Statistics 


047 


MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE CITY OP 
HYDERABAD FOR MARCH, 1948 

Compared to last month, the average index 
numbers of cereals, pulses aad other Food Arti- 
cles decreased by 26, 12 and 5 points respectively 
while that of sugar increased by 27 points, 
thereby bringing about a fall of 11 points 
in the average index number of All Food. 

The average index numbers of oil seeds. 


Vegetable oil, Building Materials and other raw 
and manufactured Articles under “ All Non-Food 
Food, shot up by 11, 28, 4 and 52 points res- 
pectively, while the index numbers of cotton 
manufactures and Hides and Skin declined by 
62 and 42 points respectively, compared to the 
preceding month. Consequently the index of 
All Non-Food appreciated by 5 points. 

The general index number, in March, 1948, 
stood at 848 points as against 851 in the previous 
month. 


STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RS. OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF MARCH, 1948, COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES 

(Bass: August 1939 = 100.) 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 

August 

1939 

prices 

I 

Prices for 

Index Nos. 

January 

1948 

February 

1048 

March 

1048 

Janu- 

ary 

1048 

Febru- 

ary 

1048 

March 

1048 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


' I. Foodgbains 















(») CertalB 














1 

Rice, fine, 1st quality 

Falla 

87 

0 

0 

48 10 

0 

43 10 

0 

43 10 

0 

268 

868 

268 

2 

Rice, Arcoti 

do 

16 

4 

0 

48 10 

0 

48 10 

0 

48 10 

0 

268 

268 

268 

8 

Rice coarse 

do 

14 

0 

0 

86 15 

0 

80 15 

0 

86 15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

Wheat Bansi 

do 

18 

8 

0 

N.S. 


80 0 

0 

110 0 

0 

N.S. 

482 

648 

5 

Wheat Yellow 

do 

18 12 

0 

N.S. 


112 0 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 

668 


6 

Wheat Potia 

do 

18 

0 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





7 

Wheat Red 

do 

14 

8 

0 

N.S. 


08 0 

0 

84 8 

0 

N.S. 

676 


8 

Jawar, Ist quality 

do 

12 

8 

0 

25 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

9 

Jawar, 2nd quality 

do 

12 

0 

0 

28 8 

0 

28 8 

0 

28 8 

0 

106 

196 

106 

10 

Bajra . . . - , 

do 

11 

8 

0 

26 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

26 0 

0 

220 

226 

226 


Average Index No, of Cereals 



• • 


• • 






231 

866 

840 


(ii) Pulses 














11 

Gram, Bengal 

Palla 

16 

0 

0 

59 8 

0 

41 4 

0 

42 0 

0 

872 

888 

268 

12 

Gram, Horse 

do 

10 

6 

9 

88 8 

0 

80 0 

0 

33 8 

0 

810 

886 

810 

18 

Mung, Green 

do 

12 

2 

0 

48 0 

0 

42 8 

0 

46 0 

0 

806 

851 

870 

14 

Mung, Black 

do 

12 

0 

0 

N.S. 


N.S, 


N.S. 





15 

Lentils 

do 

15 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





V 

Tuar, broken 

do 

15 

4 

0 

61 0 

0 

56 8 

0 

52 8 

0 

401 

870 



Average Index No.- of Pulses 











872 

816 

826 


(Iff) Sugof 











- 



17 

Sugar, refined 

Palla 

45 

0 

0 

110 0 

0 

110 0 

0 

187 0 

0 

244 

244 

804 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 

do 

28 

8 

0 

88 0 

0 

25 0 

0 

28 8 

0 

116 

88 

82 


Average Lidex No. of Sugar 





* • 


• * 




180 

166 

108 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RS. OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF MARCH, 1648, COMPARED WITH BASE 

PRICES— (ContfL) 

(Bask: August 1089 » 100) 


Commodity 


Base: 
Unit August 


{iv) Other Food Articles 

JO Tea 

20 Siilt 

21 Onions 

22 Turmeric 
28 Tamarind 
24 Chillies 

23 Betel-iuits 

20 Giice, iHt quality 

27 Potatoes . . 

28 Ginger 
20 Garlic 

80 Fowl 

81 Eggs 

82 Milk 
8:J Beef 

84 Mutton .. V ’ 

Avci^e Index No. of other fooc 

artiulcs . . 

Average Index No. of All Food 
II. Oil Sbeos 

85 Sc«amtim 
80 Cotton seed 
87 Groundnut 
38 Linseed 

80 Castor seed • • 

Average Index No. of OU seeds . . 


HI. Vecistable Oil 


40 Sesamum oil • • • • 

41 Castor oil . . • • * ' 

4*2 Linsc^ (double boiled) • • ^*^5” 

48 Groundnut oil . . • • P®**® 

Average Index No. of Vegetoblc 

Oil . . • • .... 

IV. Textiles 

(i) Cotton Raw 

44 Ck>l ton raw loose bales of 400 lll». .. Bales 
Average Index No. of CotUm Raw 

(ii) Cotton Manufactures 

45 Yarn unbleached . . • • Lb. 

40 Dhoties . . . . . . do 

47 Chadders •• 5® 

48 Saris .. .. *• 2® 

40 Shirtings . . •*.«,,** 

Average Index No. of Cotton 
Manufocturca 


Pbicbs for 

January 

1948 

February 

1948 

March 

1948 

5 

6 

1 ^ 


0 8 4 0 8 4 

0 18 8 0 20 0 

0 35 0 0 20 0 

0 127 8 0 117 8 

0 40 0 0 60 0 

0 150 0 0 100 0 

0 8 8 0 8 8 

0 175 0 0 150 0 

O 20 0 0 20 0 

0 20 0 0 28 5 

48 0 0 40 0 


Bud 

10 0 

2 10 0 

Doz. 

0 7 0 

18 0 

Seer 

0 4 0 

0 10 0 

Lb. 

0 18 

0 7 0 

do 

0 8 4 

0 11 0 


ary ary 1948 
1948 1048 


21 0 0 02 8 0 85 0 0 105 0 0 

9 0 0 22 8 0 21 4 0 22 8 0 

12 8 0 45 0 0 51 0 0 50 0 0 

11 80 57 00 40 80 4000 

12 O 0 54 8 0 45 15 0 40 8 0 


85 00 240 002400020000 

80 0 0 165 0 0 160 0 0 140 0 0 

22 8 0 86 0 0 86 0 0 

25 0 0 170 0 0 165 0 0 140 0 0 


100 0 0 250 0 0 275 0 0 275 0 0 


080 15 10 186 178 

090 1 15 0 260 1 14 0 

080 1 12 0 ^80 1118 

0 10 0 1 15 0 200 N.S. 

080 1 10 0 800 1 11 8 


270 

270 

276 

113 

107 

167 

700 

400 

300 

411 

370 

200 

276 

414 

828 

261 

174 

148 

622 

022 

622 

850 

800 

280 

290 

2P0 

200 

200 

340 

474 


2^ 

2^ 

843 

843 

343 

267 

275 

800 

420 

48) 

480 

880 

800 

860 

840 

880 

334 

815 

882 

321 

440 

405 

500 

250 

230 

250 

860 

401 

400 

496 

430 

848 

454 

888 

418 

400 

871 

882 

686 

686 

571 

550 

588 

467 

160 

100 


680 

600 

560 

519 

510 

533 

250 

275 

275 

250 

275 

275 

278 

801 

288 

844 

422 

888 

850 

438 

841 

810 

880 

. . 

825 

400 

841 

820 

888 

828 
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STATEMENT OF ^VHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RS. OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF MARCH 1048 COMPARED WITH BASE 

FRlCBS-^iContd,) 


(Base : AtrooST IO3O31IOO) 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base : 
August 
1030 
prices 

Prices for 

Index Nos. 

January 

1048 

February 

1048 

March 

1048 

Janu- 

ary 

1048 

Febru- 

ary 

1048 

Vlarch 

1048 

1 

2 

si 

4 

6 

1 

1 

G 

1 

7 

8 

0 

10 


V. Hides and Skins 














60 

Hides, not tanned 

Heads 

2 

6 

0 

0 0 

0 

7 8 

0 

5 8 

0 

870 

816 

232 

51 

Skins 

do 

0 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

856 

856 

850 


Average Index No. of Hides and 















JSkins . . 











268 

836 

204 


VI. Building matebials 














62 

Corrugated iron sheets 

Cwt. 

12 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 







68 

Iron beams (Tala) 

do 

18 

4 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 






“ 

54 

Teak, country 

C.ft. 

8 

0 

0 

8 12 

0 

0 0 

0 

10 0 

0 

202 

800 

833 

66 

Teak, Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





60 

Cement, Shahabad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

4 4 

0 

' 4 4 

0 

6 12 

0 

148 

148 

235 

67 

Lime 

100 

10 

0 

0 

06 0 

0 

65 0 

0 

05 0 

0 

842 

842 

842 



C.ft. 













68 

Bricks, country 

1.000 

0 

8 

0 

45 0 

0 

46 0 

0 

36 0 

0 

474 

474 

868 

60 

Table moulded bricks 

1.000 

15 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 






Average Index No. of Building 















Materials.. 











814 

310 

820 


VI. Other Raw and Manufac- 















lUUED Articles 














00 

Charcoal . . 

Cwt. 

1 

12 

0 

N.S. 


11 8 

0 

11 8 

0 


GSO 

630 

01 

Kerosene Oil, a tin of 4 gallons, 1st 















quality 


0 

4 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 



.. 

•• 

62 

Do do 8rd quality 


4 

0 

0 

4 10 

0 

4 10 

0 

15 0 

0 

116 

- 116 

875 

03 

Tobacco . . 

Md, 

17 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





64 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt, 

93 

4 

0 

211 8 

0 

211 8 

0 

211 8 

0 

227 

227 

227 

66 

Matches . . 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

6 8 

0 

6 6 

0 

0 8 

0 

260 

260 

260 

66 

Firewood . . 

Md. 

0 

8 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

2 0 

0 

400 

400 

400 


Average Index ,No. of other raw 















and manufheiured articles 











251 

828 

880 


> Average Index No. of All Non- 














i 

Food . . 

, .. 


•• 


. .. 






857 

873 

868 


General average Index Number . . 

•• 

•• 



•• 

883 

851 

848 


O.S. Rs. 110*10^ »B.G. Rft. 100 0 0. N.S.—Kot in gtock. 
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OTHER STATISTICS. 

Where Do We Get Our Oil from 


Proved Reserves of Crude OU and their ownership 



1948 (in mil- 
lion barrels) 

1946 (in mil- 

Percentage ownership in 1946 


lion barrels) 

U.S.A. 

U.K. and 
Holland 

Other 

Countries 

U.S.A. 

20,888 

21,078 

95 

5 


Caribbean 


•• 

67 

24 

9 

South America 

7,884 

7,600 

8 

12 

85 

Canada 

150 

150 

50 

50 

*• 

U.S.S.R. 

5,755 

5,735 



100 

(U.S.S.R.) 

Europe 

620 

600 

26 

27 

47 

Middle East 

15,500 

20,750 

1 

52 

6 

Africa . . 

86 

86 


100 

•• 

S.W. Pacific 

956 

1,070 

•• 

72 

28 

Asia 

208 

•• 



•• 


Crude Oil Production 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


— 

1988 

1944 

1945 

1946 

North America (Total) 
Individual Countries ; 

172,876 

286,567 

241,484 

244,600 

U.S.A. .. - 

164,102 

266,728 

281,198 

284,000 

Mexico , . 

5,460 

5,500 

6,057 

6,700 

Trinidad 

2,450 

8,050 

8,079 

2,900 

South America . . 

85,944 

47,285 

55,078 

62,580 

(54,000) 

(Venezuela) 

(28,059) 

(88,840) 

(46,868) 

Europe 

U.S.S.R. 

86,952 

29,800 

26,269 

28,750 

(29,700) 

(28,000) 

(20,000) 

(22,400) 

Asia (Total) . . 

Individual Countries : 

24,477 

28,880 

27,278 

85,160 

Iran 

10,859 

11,522 

17,109 

19,000 

Iraq 

4,864 

4,271 

4,712 

4,470 

Saudi Arabia 

67 

1,068 

2,872 

7,000 

Indoncisa 

7,894 

• 4,400 

1,859 

1,800 

Other Countries 

8,895 

2,925 

1,745 

2,100 

World Total 

275,144 

889,407 

858,168 

, 878,140 
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CURBENT Statistics 
Imports of Kerosene in India 
(In thousands of gallons) 


651 



1987-88 

1988-89 

1989-40 

Burma 


182,880 

114,075 

112,115 

U.SX 


8,190 

1,305 

8,916 

U.S.S.R. .. 


20,903 



Iran 


11,461 

30,273 

15,285 

Borneo, Sumatra, Celebes 


80,890 

17,968 

10,865 

Other Coimtries 


3,822 

18,438 

41,885 

(Bahrein Islands) 


(8,000) 

(1,000) 

(84,000) 

Total 


202,646 

182,054 

198,466 

Fuel oils — ^Diesel and other 

•• 


187,000 

146,000 


Imports of Kerosene in India 
(In thousands of gallons) 



Nine months : April to December 

1944 

1945 

1946 

Iran 


*• 

65,131,290 

81,472,684 

108,589,995 

Bahrein Islands . . 

•• 

•• 

1 4,655,945 

14,298,812 

9,896,994 

Other Countries . . 

•• 

•• 

574,844 


•• 


Total 

•• 

70,862,079 

96,771,446 

117,986,989 

Fuel Oil — Diesel and others . . 



187,528,846 

295,407,694 

231,060,900 
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ImporU of Pdfoleutr^in India 
(In thousands of gallons) 



1087-88 

1088 80 

1089-40 

Burma 

68,000 

51,000 

50,000 

Iran 

25,000 

20,000 

11,000 

Bahrein Islands . . 

1,800 

7,500 

12,400 

Sumatra 

0,000 


. 8,800 

Bumanta 

2,000 

•• 

2,500 

Other Countries . . 

1,200 

•* 

4,800 

Total 

102.000 

84,500 

84,000 

Petroleum other than Motor Spirits 

•• 

1,500 

2,000 

Grand total 

102,000 

80,000 

86,000 

Imports of PdToleum in India 



(In thousands of gallons) 




Nine months : Afril to December 


1044 

1045 

1046 

Iran 

219,290,772 

285,804,250 

81,206,012 

Burma 

- 


86 

Bahrein Islands 

17,695,750 

88,248,688 

15,810,804 

Dutch West Indies 

10,583,093 

8,410,590 

*. 

U.S.A. 

128,801,846 

150,796,050 

2,564,815 

Other Countries . . . • 

9,880 

2,882,802 


Total 

871,470,850 

485,188,289 

99,581,167 

Petroleum other than Motor Spirits . . ' 

47,118,878 

80,761,888 

2,808,846 

Grand total 

418,584,228 

465.809,627 

102,475,018 
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CUUBNT ^ATtgTIOl 

recent trends in INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 

iMroKTs ExroBTs 


(Percentage ehare »f important cominee) (Pereentage thare of important countries). 



1988*89 

1045*46 


1988-89 

1945-40 

ux 

80.5 

25.4 

U.K. 

. . 

84.1 

28.8 

U.S.A. 

6.4 

27.9 

U.S.A. 

. . 

8.5 

25.8 

Middle East (excluding 



Middle 

East (excluding 



Eg>T)t) 

8.2 

22.0 

Egypt) 

. . 

2.4 

5.8 

Egypt 

. . 

6.2 

Australia 

.. 

1.8 

4.5 

Australia 

1.6 

2.9 

Canada 

. . 

1,8 

2.9 

Canada 

0.6 

2.5 

Ceylon 

. . 

8.1 

7.0 

Kenya and Zanzibar 

8.4 

4.1 

Burma 

. . 

0.2 

. . 

Ceylon 

0.8 

1.6 

Japan 

.. 

9,0 

. . 

Burma 

16.0 

0.1 

France, 

Belgium, Germany, 



Japan 

10.1 

. . 

Netherlands and Italy 

16.1 

. . 

Germany 

8.5 

. . 






BRITISH BANKING PROFITS 


— 

Net profits and amount of Dividend 

1948 

£. 

1944 

£. 

1945 

£. 

1946 

£. 

1047 

£. 

Barclays , — 






Profit 

1,584,114 

1,678,852 

1,740,594 

. 

1,676,403 

1,637,706 

Dividend 

1,041,468 

1,041,468 

1,041,468 

1,145,614 

1,145,615 

Rate per cent. 






“ A 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

“ B ” and “ C ” 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

Balance 

542,646 

681,884 

699,120 

580,789 

492,091 

To Staff Funds 


64,767 

41,651 

13,515 

•• 

District Bank , — 






ProBt .. 

484,844 

448,827 

450,888 

487,270 

508,796 

Dividend 

259,678 

259,678 

259,672 

285,640 

285,040 

Rate per cent. “A” 

18.118 

18.118 

18.118 

18.118 

18.118 

Balance 

174,671 

189,154 

191,161 

201,686 

218,156 

To Staff Funds 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

120,000 

120,000 
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Net froftts and amount of Dividend 



1948 

£. 

1944 

£. 

1945 
^ £. 

1946 

1947 
. . £. 

Lloyds 






Profit . . 

1,515,002 

1,655,400 

1,629,959 

1,688,178 

1,685,612 

Dividend 

924,510 

921,708 

921,708 

988,110 

988,140 

Rate per cent. 






“ A ” 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

» B ” 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Balance 

590,492 

788,697 

708,256 

595,088 

647,472 

To Staff Funds 

Martins Bank 



• • 

• • 

• • 

Profit . . 

606,700 

641,295 

645,807 

708,768 

711,981 

Dividend • . . 

812,008 

812,008 

812,008 

* 848,208 

848,208 

Rate per cent. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Balance 

294,697 

819,292 

888,804 

365,560 1 

868,728 

To Staff Funds 

Midland 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

Profit . . 

1,984,896 

2,088,274 

2,056,274 

1,987,148 

2,002,570 

Dividend 

1,212,690 

1,212,690 

1,212,690 

1,888,958 

1,888,958 

Rate per cent.- 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Balance 

771,706 

825,584 

848,584 

658,190 

668,612 

To Staff Funds 

. . 




* . 

National Provincial 






Profit . . 

1,256,895 

1,270,670 

1 ,856,025 

1,881,071 

1,847,929 

Dividend 

710,966 

710,956 

710,966 

782,052 

782,052 

Rate Per cent. 

16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

Balance 

546,489 

559,714 

645,069 

549,019 

565,877 

To Staff Funds 

160,000 

150,0(W 

160,000 

150,000 

150,000 
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Net profits and amount of Dividend 



1948 

£. 

1944 

£. 

1945 

£. 

1946 

£. 

1947 

£. 

National Bank 

Profit 

tl91,651 

194,455 

tl95,lll 

tl94,558 

tl95,818 

Dividend 

1 150,000 

150,000 

1 150,000 

1 150,000 

tl50,000 

Rate per cent. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Balance 

41,651 

44,465 

45,111 

44,558 

46,818 

To Staff Funds 






Westminister 






Profit . . 

1,847,815 

1,366,907 

1,405,592 

1,366,622 

1,391,076 

Dividend 

776,962 

776,962 

776,962 

854,658 

854,658 

Rate per cent. 






£.4 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

£.1,. 

12* 

12i 

12i 

12i 

12} 

Balance 

570,858 

589,945 

628,680 

511,964 

686,418 

To Staff Funds 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

300,000 

800,000 

Williams Deacon's 






Profit . . ' 

201 ,844 

211,774 

216,156 

288,547 

247,126 

Dividend 

117,187 

117,187 

117,187 

128,906 

128,906 

Rate per cent. “ A ” 

12* 

12* 

12* 

12* 

12* 

Balance 

84,657 

94,587 

98,969 

109,641 

118.220 

To Staff Funds 


100,000 

1 

100,000 

•• 


t Including tax Dividends. 


6 


[Statement, 
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RETAINED IMPORTS AND U.K. EXPORTS 


]Mayt 1948 


RETAINED IMPORTS UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS 


Class and Group 

Monthly 

AVERAGE 

Decern- 


Monthly 

AVERAGE 

Decern- 



Third 

quarter 

1947 

Fourth 

quarter 

1947 

her 

1947 

January 

1048 

Third 

quarter 

1947 

Fourth 

quarter 

1947 

her 

1947 

January 

1948 

I. — Food, Dbink and Tobacco 

£. 000 

£. 000 

£. 000 

£. 000 

£. 000 

£.000 

£. 000 

£.000 

A. Grain and flour 

18,184 

10,196 

11,859 

12,850 

64 

807 

360 

881 

B. Feeding-stufb for animals 

1,125 

1,280 

1,705 

2,981 

14 

15 

18 

28 

C. Animals living, for food 

1,047 

1,568 

1,669 

797 

0 

0 

0 


D. Meat 

14,803 

11,803 

18,045 

14,021 

45 

02 

54 

00 

E. Daily produce 

18,096 

7,488 

7,098 

10,342 

112 

75 

35 

124 

F. Fresh fruit and vegetables 

8,548 

4,759 

7,662 

6,428 

22 

71 

121 

IDO 

G. Beverages and cocoa preparations . . 

7,704 

8,417 

7,010 

10,057 

1,789 

2,208 

2,499 

2,807 

H. Other food 

18,784 

8,727 

8,866 

8,516 

2,018 

2,010 

2,224 

8,080 

I. Tobacco 

2,884 

6,168 

8,812 

2,453 

1,885 

1,687 

1,580 

1,588 

Total Class I . , 

75,760 

58,796 

61,785 

67,964 

5,894 

6,441 

0,886 

8,166 

IL — Raw Materials and Articles mainly 

UNMANUFACTURED 

A. Coal 

705 

422 

71 

147 

188 

280 

1 

489 

958 

B. Other non-metailiferrous mining and 
quarry products and the like 

1,504 

1,801 

1,418 

1,078 

200 

179 

165 

204 

C. Iron ore and scrap 

2,062 

1,745 

1,658 

2,069 

14 

7 

8 

6 

D. Non-ferrous metallifemous ores and 
scrap 

2,104 

2,480 

1,986 

2,665 

1,016 

512 

375 

44 

£. Wood and timber 

18,987 

12,798 

9,892 

6,072 

21 

17 

18 

22 

F. Raw cotton and cotton waste 

8,600 

2,694 

8,214 

6,862 

24 

39 

24 

50 

6. Wool, raw and waste, and woollen 
rags 

4,761 

4,770 

7,895 

5,107 

519 

478 

465 

705 

H. Silk, raw and waste, and artificial 
silk waste 

192 

187 

78 

198 

100 

124 

170 

149 

I. Other textile materials . . 

1,871 

1,684 

1,950 

2,206 

27 

2 

5 

18 

J. Seeds and nuts for oil, oils, fats, 
resins and gums 

11,845 

0,795 

10,100 

10,889 

86 

188 

145 

284 

K. Hides and skins, undressed 

8,514 

2,474 

2,566 

2,068 

75 

54 

60 

150 

L. Paper-making materials 

8,660 

2,717 

2,757 

2,781 

25 

28 

14 

25 

M. Rubber 

1,190 

1,769 

1,708 

2,670 

46 

49 

4ir 

88 

N. Miscellaneous raw materials and 
articles mainly unmanuf^ured . . 

2,250 

2,262 

2,502 

2,675 

250 

511 

707 

924 

Total Class II . . 

52,888 

46,057 

47,700 

47,517 

2,600 

2^ 

2,696 

1 MM 
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RBTAINEI> IMPORTS 

UNITED KINGDOM EXPORTS 

Clast and Group 

Monthly 

AVERAGE 

1 

1 

Decern- I 


Monthly 

AVERAGE 

Oecem- 


Third 

quarter 

1947 

Fourth 

quarter 

1947 

1 ? 

January 

1048 

Third 

quarter 

1947 

Fourth 

quarter 

1947 

her 

1947 

January 

1948 

III. — Abticucs wholly or hainly manu- 
factured 

A. Coke and manu&ctured fuel 

11 

12 

9 

15 

10 

10 

18 

22 

B. Pottery, glass, abrasives, etc. 

a:l4 

695 

756 

908 

2,840 

3,116 

3,202 

8,591 

C. Iroa and steel and inaunfactures 
thereof . . 

1,358 

1,214 

1,148 

1,251 

7,547 

7,666 

8,084 

8,476 

D. Non-ferrous metals and manufac- 
tures thereof 

7,868 

8,419 

8,585 

6,687 

8,694 

8,764 

8,802 

5,348 

K. Cutlery, hardware, implements and 
instruments 

401 

444 

414 

550 

8,278 

8,218 

3,825 

8,586 

F. Electrical goods and apparatus 

242 

201 

178 

211 

4,665 

4,701 

5,051 

5,707 

G. Machinery 

26,85 

2,988 

2,090 

8,810 

16,029 

17,041 

17,669 

19,418 

H. Manufactures of wood and timber 

1,682 

1,648 

1,576 

1,569 

129 

122 

128 

155 

I. Cotton yarns and manufactuits 

1,994 

2,270 

1,830 

2,277 

G.798 

7,149 

7,862 

8,527 

J. WoUen aiul worsted yams and 
manufactures 

711 

008 

747 

1,340 

5,071 

5,994 

6,010 

7,207 

K. Silk and artificial silk yaribi and 
manufactures 

794 

654 

540 

999 

2,400 

2,754 

2,808 

2,098 

L. Manufoctures of other textile mate- 
rials 

1,718 

1,787 

1,990 

1,520 

2,860 

2,881 

2,268 

2,220 

M. Apparel 

217 

416 

485 

516 

2,486 

2,488 

2,884 

2,487 

N. Footwear . . 

248 

202 

178 

206 

529 

640 

686 

785 

0. Chemicals, drugs, dyes and colours 

2,887 

2,651 

2,172 

2,280 

6,818 

5,888 

5,916 

6,761 

P. Oils, fats and resins, manufactured 

9,029 

9,072 

9,442 

9,480 

825 

750 

559 

593 

Q. Leather and manufactures thereof . . 

1,540 

1,084 

1,342 

581 

607 

688 

680 

788 

T. Paper, cardbroad, etc. . . 

1,970 

1,914 

1,804 

1,667 

1,547 

1,510 

1,497 

1,860 

S, Vehicles (including locomotives, 
ships and aircraft) 

645 ' 

548 

469 

866 

15,202 

17,120 

16,820 

16,489 

T. Rubber manufactures 

11 ' 

22 

81 

18 

526 

553 

562 

574 

U. Miscellaneous articles wholly or 
mainly manufacture*! 

2,179 

1,982 

1,819 

1,779 

6,462 

6,201 

5,859 

6,681 

Total Class III . . 

88,254 

88,761 

88,450 

88,424 

89,268 

98,597 

94,676 

104,218 

IV. — ^Animals, not for food . . 

801 

552 

888 

418 

387 

171 

219 

802 

V. — Parcel post 

1,058 

1,218 

1,048 

2,072 

2,717 

4,088 

6,791 

8,844 

Total All Classes 

168,756 

146,279 

149,406 

156,880 

100,816 

106,700 

110,218 

119,547 




Diary of Events of Economic Interest 

May, 1948 
liilr, 1367 F. 

1 The Hyderabad Government sanctioned an annual grant of £. 800 for the 
Hyderabad Students* Association in London, 

The All-India Hadio decided to open a Staff Training School at Delhi. 

Rationing of foodgrains terminated in all the towns of East Punjab. 

India and Pakistan banned the export of cars from either Dominion. 

An agreement was reached between Ceylon and Britain on Sterling Balances. 

The Japanese Trade Mission arrived in Calcutta. 

General MacArthur announced decentralisation pf Jap industry. 

Britain liftbd the ban on Pleasure Travel. 

Workers’ May Day was observed all over the world. 

The International Rubber Study Group recommeded Free Trade in Rubber. 

Announcement was made of 18 workers coming to India for B.C. G. vaccina- 
tion against tuberculosis by the World Health Organisation. 

2 The Controller of Capital Issues in India gave his consent for incorporating a 
Joint-stock Co., for the manufacture of Diesel Engines. 

Plans for the foundation of World University were discussed in Paris by 
University Professors and Teachers representing 22 countries. 

3 The Indian Labour Ministers’ Conference decided to continue the existing 
Labour Exchanges and Technical Training Centres in the country. 

The Government of Bombay anno\mced a programme of complete prohibition 
by April 1, 1950. 

The British Industries Fair opened at London and Birmingham. 

The Soviet Government announced the issue of a new “ Rehabilitation ” 
lottery loan of 20,000,000,000 roubles. 

4 An agreement was reached by India and Pakistan on Postal and Telegraph 
rates. 

Agreement was reached between the Government of India and a British 
firm for setting up a factory for making automatic telephones and allied equip- 
ment for 15 years. 

5 H.E. Mir Laik Ali, Prime Minister of Hyderabad, presiding over the Central 
Food Advisory Council emphasised the importance and need for the increase of 
food crops in the State. 

The Nizam’s Government decided to lift rationing in Aurangabad, Jalna, 
Raiehur and' Narayanpet and also to cancel the levy order. 

The Government of India decided not to impose any fresh ban on the export 
of raw cotton to overseas countries. 

The International Conference of Librarians opened at Scarborough. 

6 Pakistan decided to embark on a nation-wide drive for the development of the 
Charka and Handloom industry. 

7 The Government of India banned the export of Gold and Silver Bullion frQUi 
India to Pakistan, 
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8 


9 

10 

11 


13 


13 


14 


15 
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The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar declared open the “ Free India’s First classified 
Trades Fair ’* at Bombay. 

Mr. Winston Churchill called for a Parliament of Europe when he addressed 
the Id-Nation Congress of Europe at the Hague. 

Mr. George Marshall, American Secretary of State, pleaded for the continuance 
of Reciprocal Trade Laws in America in agreement with other nations. 

The United States stopped the export of gift parcels by commercial firms to 
'wipe out leaks to the black market. 

The Government of India decided to set up three shipping corporations for 
participating effectjyely in International Trade. 

The Government of India clarified its Cotton Textile Policy. 

Spain agreed to give up all German assets in its possession. 

The British Raw Cotton Commission announced new increases in the prices 
of various types of raw cotton. 

The fourth International Congress of Tropical Medicine and Malaria opened in 
Washington. 

The Nizam’s Government sanctioned a dearness allowance to Government 
pensioners drawing a pension of over Rs. 600 a month. 

The Secunderabad Municipal Authorities imposed Babardari Toll in the whole 
of Secunderabad Municipal area. 

The Bihar Legislative Council passed the Bihar State Acquisition of Zamidaris' 

Bill. 

The Mysore Government abrogated the Mysore Motor Control and Mysore 
Spare Parts Control Order. 

The Hyderabad Bahadur Khan Technical College was declared open at 
Rayon Building, Bogulkunta. 

The Government of India' decided to afford special facilities to exporters of 
manganese ore to United States and other hard currency areas. 

Australia contributed the equivalent of $ 12,500,000 to the Empire Dollar 
Pool in gold exports to Britain for the nine months ending March 81, 1948. 

The Umted State.s Economic Co-operation Administration granted a 86,000,000 
dollar aid to China. 

The Nizam’s Government decided to issue permits for the export of surplus 
pulses from the Dominions. 

The Government* of India decided to allow the export of specified commodities 
to Pakistan. 

The Government of India decided to locate the Electro-Chemical Research 
Institute at Karaikudi in South India. 

The whole of the United Provinces was completely derationed. 

The 25-year British Mandate for Palestine ended. 

President Truman announced a new Agricultural Plan for world recovery. 

The British Government announced the appointment of a committee to 
enquire into the organisation of the National Coal Board. 

An Anglo-Spanish Trade and Payments Agreement was announced. 

The Nizam’s Government purchased a crore Rupees worth of cloth to serve 
as a reserve which sjioqld act as a check on profiteering. 
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17 


18 


19 

20 


21 


23 


24 


25 


The Government of India increased the loan to Gazetted Officers from 
Rs. 10,000 to 15,000 to purchase motor cars. 

The Bombay Government announced their Industrial Policy. 

The Central Provinces decided to start work on a new multi-purpose project 
on the Penganga river. 

China decided to depreciate her currency by 46 per cent. 

The Second Horticultural Research Workers’ Conference was inaugurated at 
Madras by Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, India’s Food and Agricultural Minister. 

The Government of India decided to allot 55,000 bales of raw cotton of the 
** Ihrohibited Varieties ” to Japan. 

The Government of Pakistan decided to remove the export ban on cotton seeds 
from West Punjab. 

The Nizam’s Government constituted a Trust Fund of rupees one crore for 
the welfare of the Depressed Classes. 

The Government of India decided to establish two research institutions, one 
for Planning Food Technology and the other for Planning Drug Research. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, the retiring Director-General of the World Food and 
Agricultural Organisation of the United Nations, called for collaboration between all 

nations to increase agricultural production. 

A Bilateral Air Transport Agreement between the Governments of India and 
Sweden was signed. 

An Anglo-Brazilian Trade Agreement was signed involving £. 70 million 
worth of goods each way. 

The Government of India decided to set up a Department to deal with 
Scientific Research in India. 

India’s Finance Ministry announced a second issue of a 2} per cent, loan, 
redeemable at par on November 15, 1962. 

The Government of India decided to create a Central Fertiliser Pool to make 
manures available to the agriculturist at nominal cost. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, India’s^ Food and Agricultural Minister, in a 
broadcast, appealed to the tillers of the Soil to help the Government to end the 
present unwholesome dependence on foreign imports of foodgrains. 

Mr. G. I> Birla the Indian Industrialist suggested a Five-year Plan for the 
Industrial and Economic development of India. 

The All-India Cattle .Show and the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
were opened at Tirupur by Mr. Bhaktavatsalam, Minister for Public Works, Gov- 
ernment of Madras. 

The Tndo-Pakistan Conference on Economic Collaboration concluded resulting 
in an agreement on all points. 

The Government of India decided to set up an expert committee to report on 
the determination of fair wages for Labour and fair return on Capital, 
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Editorial Notes 


THE OOTAGAMUND CONFERENCE 

It is about a year the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East was established. 
Even within this short period, a number of 
problems peculiar to Asiatic countries have 
been gone into, and the Conference at Ootaca- 
mund in June might find that even three weeks 
proved insufficient for the careful consideration 
of the numerous issues and reports on the Agenda* 
It is not possible for us at this stage to antici- 
pate the results of the deliberations at Ootaca- 
mund, but one or two fundamental questions 
should be borne in mind at such Conferences 
at the present time. Firstly, is this Conference 
going to be an academic one or will it decide 
on definite and practical steps which will be 
implemented by the participating countries ? 
Although it is said to be a Conference specially 
for Asia and the Far East, delegations have 
arrived from countries, like Britain and the 
U.S.A. At the same time, several areas of 
Asia and the Far East are not represented at 
Government level at the Conference. It is 
hard to understand on what principle the U.N.O. 
authorities issued invitations for this Conference 
to Members, Associate Members and Observers. 
In the Economic Commission for the Middle 
East, recently announced, Turkey and Greece 
find places although they are already there in 
the E.R.P. It is also hard to understand why 
and how Afghanistan should form part of the 
Economic Commission for the Middle East^ 
It is equally difficult to understand why Hyder- 
abad has been omitted from the ECAFE al- 
though small areas like Hong- Kong and Singapore 
are shown as Asiatic Members. It seems to us 
that in order to make such Conferences really 
international, the authorities concerned ought 
to give much more publicity to the procedure 
with regard to enrolment of Members, etc., 
sufficiently in advance. 

If it is not going to be an academic Conference, 
what will be the nature of the programme thqt 


will be decided upon by the Conference 7 we 
have heard of import of foreign capital to a 
nauseating degree, and we hope that a Conference 
at Such a high level as one at Ootacamund will 
not merely reverberate the empty trumpet 
calls that have been made and are being made 
by numerous academicians and politicians. The 
matter of fact is that foreign capital goods worth 
the name, cannot be available to India and 
other Asiatic countries from anywhere for 
several years to come. Of course, it is another 
thing if under the name of “ foreign capital 
goods,” these countries import out-of-date, worn 
out, costly and complicated machinery which 
after all might turn out to be mere scrap in the 
end. Many responsible institutions and per- 
sonalities, including the Executive Secretary, 
have made a case that without a substantial 
importation of foreign capital goods, Asiatic 
economies cannot possibly be modernised. But 
the crucial fact is the E.R.P. on * which the 
United States has voted more than five billion 
dollars. With this huge commitment of Amer- 
ican export of plant and machinery to Britain 
and the fifteen continental countries, what 
chances are. there of countries in Asia getting 
any capital goods for even the next ten years ? 
Of course, we are told : 

” If Europe recovers economically, demands 
for Asiatic consumer products will increase ; 

” After recovery of the European countries, 
India may expect more capital goods not 
only from the U.S.A. but also from the Euro- 
pean countries ; and 

” With the moderni.sation of European 
couptries, the economic development of the 
Asiatic countries should be easier and quicker.” 

All these are. nice phrases, but the sum and 
substance of all this is — Asia should wait until 
the xievastated countries of Europe are suffi- 
ciently recovered. Dr. Henry Grady has ap- 
noupced his Nehru Plan^ but it is not ^t fdl 
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clear as to how such a Plan could be implemented 
in the -lace of American commitments and 
British preoccupations. 

It seems to us that although it is rather too 
late in the day, Economists and Statesmen that 
assemble at Ootacamund will do well to realise 
and recognise frankly that it is no use running 
after a mirage. On the other hand, all the 
avenues of developing and utilising the resources 
of the Asiatic countries with minimum applica- 
tion of capital and maximum employment of 
human labour, should be examined, and plans 
for economic development in Asia should be 
based on such examinations. Here and there, 
it should be possible for the Asiatic countries 
themselves to launch and develop the manufac- 
ture of high class capital goods : countries like 
Australia should be able to help in this direction. 
Otherwise, the scope for the universalisation 
of the domei^tic system of production is immense. 
The recent Cottage Industries' Exhibition at 
New Delhi was an eye-opener even to many 
Economists and Financiers who were free from 
sophisticated ideas. We firmly believe that the 
numerous countries comprising Asia and the 
Far East have a great deal to learn from the 
system of production prevalent in Japan. 

Another primary difficulty before the Con- 
ference is this, namely, the divergence of econo- 
mic conditions in the component parts. Is 
Siberia a part of Asia and the Far East ? It is 
only the United Nations authorities that can 
answer this question. Between Tibet and 
Australia, Transjofdan and Japan, there is 
very little common either with regard to human 
and natural resources or methods of production 
or principles of distribution. The concept of 
perpetuating the Asiatic and Far Eastern econo- 
mic platform is indeed legitimate, but there are 
serious difficulties in the way, some of which 
have been examined in these paragraphs. We 
hope that the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East will develop very soon into 
its proper dimensions and will include all the 
areas for which it has been established. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SHOWS 
For several years past, the Exhibition Com- 
mittee of the Osmania Graduates* Association 
has been doing very laudable work in organising 
exhibitions every year, of mtd/rt products. The 
dimensions of these annual exhibitions have 
been growing very satisfactorily. His Exalted 
Highness has throughout evinced personal in- 
terest in these exhibitions by agreeing to open 
them. The Organisers of these exhibitions 
deserve great credit for the pioneering work they 
have been doing. But we feel that the time 
has come for a Government Department or a 
Semi-official Agency to take up the thread and 
arrange for such annual exhibitions and shows. 
We require hereafter not one omnibus show 
every year but specialised ones. Recent ex- 
perience shows that if a show becomes too big, 
it is difficult to manage it. We believe that it 
would be very helpful to national economy 
to arrange, according to seasonal conditions, 
different shows, to start with in Hyderabad 
city, of flowers, fruits, poultry, cattle, vegetables, 
babies, over and above our cottage industries 
products. Not only should such shows be orga- 
nised on nation-wide scale by a Department of 
Government or a Semi-official Agency, but suffi- 
cient attraction should be provided for stimulating 
the rather dormant talents in the country by 
offering for example, free carriage of exhibits 
to and fro, really substantial prizes for successful 
items (to be presented by some eminent per- 
sonalityj and provision of convenience for stay 
and food of exhibitors coming from far and near. 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government is spending 
over 10 lakhs a year on the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the Co-operative •Department res- 
pectively, but tlic institution of another Depart- 
ment entrusted with the work of publicity and 
organisation of these exhibitions and shows 
must go a long way in raising the^ national 
income of Hyderabad much quicker than through 
the usual red-tape. We would like to draw the 
attention of our readers to the great care and 
heavy expenditure incurred in connection with 
the recent British Industries Fair. Private 
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enterprise in Hyderabad has not yet been sutfi- 
ciently developed to appreciate the importance 
of this work and arrange for it, and it devolves 
on Government to attend sufficiently to such 
Work until such a time comes when public 
corporations might become able to discharge 
their responsibilities satisfactorily in this respect. 

HEALTH RESORTS 

During the latter half of May, every year, the 
number of people that manage to escape from 
the hot plains of Hyderabad to hill stations 
ranging from Mussorie to Kodaikanal, is not 
at all small. And these are only the fortunate 
few born with golden spoons in their mouths. 
Nowadays, the cost and risk in travel, the in- 
adequacy of hotels and the emergent nature 
of the duties of many an Officer or Publicist, 
render the stay at hill stations, which are usually 
far away from Hyderabad City, very laborious 
and uncertain. While this is the condition with 
regard to the fortunate few, the bulk of the 
middle classes can only imagine some comfort 
by thinking of hill stations in summer months. 
It is indeed a matter of pride that the tradition 
of Hyderabad has been against mass exodus 
to hill stations in the imitation of foreign rulers 
that we had in this country. For example. 
His Exalted Highness and many other noblemen 
in Hyderabad have always taken summer months 
quite normal in spite of the maximum tempera* 
ture going on some days as high as 111 or 112. 
But we would like to point out that healtji resorts 
are absolutely essential for a progressive nation 
not so much as luxury rendezvous or centres 
for idleness, but much more as a means for 
recuperation of health by overworked officials 
and convalescent patients. There are hundreds 
of health resorts which are visited by thousands 


of workmen at week-ends, in Britain. Even 
in India, there are numerous health resorts 
which are easily accessible even to the middle 
classes at short notice. H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
Government has been spending larger and larger 
amounts of money on the Medical and Public 
Health Departments. We have the Ananthagiri 
Sanatorium. But such institutions are meant 
only for patients and not for holiday makers. 
We have a State Hotel at Aurangabad, but 
this is far away from Hyderabad City and 
much too costly even for the upper middle 
class. A close knowledge of the interior of 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions reveals that if 
only the Government make up their minds, 
half a dozen spots in different parts of the Do- 
minions could easily be selected to be developed 
into health resorts and very probably the time 
may come when the capital invested on these 
health resorts may bring in very good returns 
to the Government, in addition to the incom- 
parably larger accretion to national health. 
We would like to point out that in the Mysore 
State, the Government is seriously considering 
a proposition to nationalise all hotels : the idea 
underlined is undoubtedly to ensure the health 
of the travellers and the tourists. It is funda- 
mentally a question of policy and we hope that 
the popular Ministry will give due importance 
to this national necessity and entrust this work 
to a Section of the Public Works Department 
with a capital grant of say Rs. 50 lakhs, to be 
utilised in developing at least six health resorts 
ill different parts of the Dominions within a 
maximum period of five years. Surely, we in 
Hyderabad can have our own Ooty, Mahabalesh* 
war and Mussorie. The recent visit to Far- 
habad by the Hon’ble Minister for Public Works 
appears to promise a great deal in this direction. 
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HYDERABAD CURRENCY ACT 

Amendment to Currency Act Referred to 
Select CoMMirrEE 

The Hyderabad Legislative Assembly in its 
recent session took up an amendment to the 
Currency Act which permitted a traveller or 
visitor to Hyderabad to use the Indian Union 
currency within the State limits. 

Mr. Virupaksha proposed that the amendment 
be referred to a Select Committee and suggested 
that the local rupee be equalised with that of 
the Indian Union rupee so that there might be 
no difficulty in exchange. 

Mr. L. N. Gupta, Finance Secretary, opposing 
the proposal said that it was not in order as it 
dealt with fundamentals. 

Mr. Abdur Rahman supporting Mr. Virupak- 
sha’s amendment said that Government amend- 
ment betrayed weakness. He asked when the 
Hyderabad currency was not valid and was not 
recognised in the Indian Union, how could 
Hyderabad, which had become independent 
and sovereign after August 15 last permit any 
foreign currency to operate within its limits. 

At the post-session, the Hyderabad Legislative 
Assembly referred the amendment to the Cur- 
rency Act to a Select Committee consisting of 
seven members. The President fixed three 
months for the committee to submit its report. 

There yras a debate on the amendment in 
which a number of speakers took part. 

Government Viewpoint Explained 

Nawab Moin Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Minister 
for Finance, replying expressed gratification at 
the Government having no objection to accept 
the proposal to refer the amendment to a Select 
Committee. Government would now have the 
opportunity of considering the amendment in 
the light of the viewpoint of the members. He 
add^ that at no time in the history of Hyderabad 
any other currency except that of Hyderabad 


was the legal tender, but no foreign currency 
was banned and the British Government currency 
was freely in circulation. After the lapse of 
Paramountcy after August 15 last, Government 
had decided that no other currency save that 
of Hyderabad should be in circulation in the 
State whereby preventing the circulation and 
use of foreign currency in the State limits. 
Owing to the geographical continguity of 
Hyderabad with the Indian Union, Government 
had found it necessary to amend the Act so as 
to facilitate travellers and visitors to use the 
Indian Union currency in Hyderabad on their 
personal account, and hence the amendment. 

NATIONALISING CENTRAL BANKING 
IN INDIA 

Independence of Institution must be en- 
sured 

The Government of India lias finally decided 
to nationalise the Reserve and Imperial Banks 
of India, The Reserve Bank of India is the 
central banking institution of the country which, 
in conformity with the usual Central Banking 
priifciples, is in exclusive charge and control of 
currency and credit in the country, while the 
Imperial Bank of India is the biggest commercial 
bank in the country, governed by a special 
charter, with a paid-up capital of Rs. 5,62,50,000, 
reserve fund of Rs. 6,25,00,000 and with fixed 
deposit and other accounts amounting to 
Rs. 286,58,93,107 as on 81st December, 1047. 
The latter, in a way, was to a certain extent, - 
performing the functions of a central bank 
before the Reserve Bank of India was established. 
The decision to nationalise these two banks is of 
a far-reaching nature as it amounts to getting 
control over the very base of currency and credit 
structure of the country— the lifeline of business 
activity. 

The question whether the Central Banking 
institution should be State-owned or be a share- 
holders’ bank, completely free from political 
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influcncei is an old one. The pros and cons of 
both the systems were thoroughly thrashed out 
during the years 1927-84, and it was finally 
decided that the Reserve Bank of India, as it is 
constituted at present, was preferable to a purely 
State-owned Central Bank. Much has happened 
since then. A large number of countries have 
nationalised their central banks. Under the 
Fascist and the Nazi regimes in Italy and Ger- 
many, the Central Bank was virtually subser- 
vient to the State. The Banco de la Republican 
del Paraguay, the Central Banking Institution 
of Paraguay, is a State Bank. The Bank of 
Finland, the National Bank of Denmark, the 
Sveriges Riksbank established in June 1984, 
the Bank of Canada, the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, the Bank of Ireland set up under 
the Act of 1942 and the Bank of New Zealand 
are all State Banks. The Bank of France was 
nationalised in December 1945 and the Bank of 
England in 1946. In short, the fashion of the 
day is to make the Central Banking Institution 
completely State-o>vned, The main reason put 
forward is that it is necessary to nationalise 
the Central Bank in order to ensure the success 
of State planning of the national economy of a 
country. 

What Other Countries Have Done 

The independence of the Central Banking 
Institution of any country should, in my opinion, 
be ensured if it were to fulfil its functions impar- 
tially as an expert institution in charge of the 
credit and currency of the country. Nationalisa- 
tion should not destroy this independence. 
The purpose of this article is to show how other 
countries which have nationalised their Central 
Banks have endeavoured to ensure their inde- 
pendence. This I am doing in the hope that, 
if and when the Government of India nationalises 
the Reserve Bank, it will provide them with 
some guidance to proceed on the right lines. 

I will first take Australia where the Central 
Banking Institution was naticOialised only re- 
cently. Section 9 of the Commonwealth Bank 
Act, No. 18 of 19 provides that: 
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(1) The Bank shall, from time to time, 
inform the Treasury of its monetary and 
banking policy, 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion 
between the Bank and the Government as to 
whether the monetary and Banking policy of 
the Bank is directed to the greatest advantage 
of the people of Australia, the Treasurer and 
the Bank shall endeavour to reach agreement. 

(8) If the Treasurer and the Bank are un- 
able to reach agreement, the Treasurer may 
inform the Bank that the Government accepts 
responsibility for the adoption by the Bank 
of a policy in accordance with the opinion of 
the Government and will take such action 
(if any) within its powers as the Government 
considers to be necessary by reason of the 
adoption of that policy. 

(4) The Bank shall then give effect to that 
policy. 

It may^ however, be pointed out that occasions 
for difference of opinion between the Bank and 
the Treasury may develop, for, out of the five 
members of the Advisory Council “ to advise the 
Governor with respect to the monetary and 
banking policy of the Bank and with respect to 
such other matters as the Governor refers to 
the Advisory Council, two are to be Bank 
officers, although appointed by the Treasurer. 
In Britain, under the new set-up of the Bank 
the Treasury can give directions to the Bank, 
after there has been consultation between the 
Treasury and the Bank at the highest level. 

Under the Canadian Bank Act, the Minister 
or the Deputy Minister of Finance may be a 
member of the Board of Directors, but he shall 
not have the right to vote. Further, under 
Section 14 of the Act, the Governor c4n veto 
the decision of the Board of Directors or of the 
Executive Committee. In that case, he has 
to inform the Minister in writing of the circum- 
stances within seven days. The minister sub- 
mits the veto to the Governor in Council, who 
may confirm or disallow it. Under Section 6, 
No. 20 of the Bank Act of 1942 of Ireland, the 
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Bank shall have the general function and duty 
of taking such steps as the Board may from 
time to time deem appropriate £fnd advisable 
towards safeguarding the integrity of the cur- 
rency and ensuring that, in what pertains to the 
control of credit, the constant and predominant 
aim shall be the welfare of the people as a whole.” 
Further, the Minister may, on such occasions 
as he thinks proper, request the Governor or the 
Board to consult with and advise him regarding 
the execution and performance by the Bank of 
the general function and duty imposed on the 
Bank, ” and the Board shall comply with every 
such request.” The Act is silent as to how the 
difference of opinion will be settled, but the 
Minister can only demand consultation and 
advice, and much will depend upon the reason- 
ableness or otherwise of the respective points 
of view. In any case, this provision stresses 
the independence of the Bank to an extent 
greater than under the Australian or the British 
Act. 

Denmark 

In Denmark, under section 7 of the Act', the 
Minister of Trade, Industry and Shipping in the 
capacity of the Royal Bank Commissioner shall 
supervise that the Bank fulfils its obligations, 
and the Royal Bank Commissioner presides 
at the meetings of the Board of Directors of 
the Bank. He shall have admission to the 
meetings of the Committee of Directors and- he 
must be supplied with information concerning 
the Bank to the extent desired by him. The 
Act further provides that decisions of particularly 
far-reaching character cannot be taken by the 
Committee of Directors in the absence of the 
Royal Bank Commissioner, unless he is informed 
in advance that the case will be dealt with at 
the meeting. 

Article 82 of the Sveriges Riksbank provides 
that the Directors may not receive instructions 
from anyone except the Riksdag and the Banking 
Committee in cases in which that Committee 
is competent to give instructions on behalf of 
the Riksdag ; the Directors are not obliged to 
account for their functions as Directors to anyone 
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except to the Riksdag or its Banking Committee 
and Auditors. 

Section 6 of the Canadian Bank Act lays 
down that the Governor and Deputy Governor 
shall be men of proven financial experience, 
and shall devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their office. It further provides that 
no person shall hold office as Governor or Deputy 
Governor or Assistant Deputy Governor, who 
is not a British subject or is a member of either 
House of Parliament or of Provincial Legislature 
or is interested in any other financial institution. 

Tlie above provisions in the Acts of foreign 
Central Banks indicate .the extent to which the 
independence of the Bank from Government 
is secured in day-to-day management. Much 
would depend on the personalities who constitute 
the Directorate of the Bank. Traditions rather 
than statutory provisions secure this independ- 
ence and they depend Upon the manner and 
the method in which the work is carried on. 

Precedents Worth Noting 

Of the nationalised Banks, the precedents of 
Australia, Canada, England and Ireland are 
worth noticing for India, in some respects, while 
those of Finland, Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
in others. In Australia, ” The Bank shall be 
managed by the Governor, who is to be advised 
by an Advisory Council on monetary and banking 
policy and on such other matters as are referred 
to it.” Thus, questions of policy are left to the 
Advisory Council. In England, there are the 
Governor and the Deputy Governor, appointed 
for five years, and the sixteen Directors for four 
years, out of whom four are to be full-time 
servants. The Directors must not be aliens 
or members of the House of Commons. In 
Canada, as already observed, the Governor and 
the Deputy Governor or the Assistant Governor 
should not be a non-British subject or a member 
of the Central or Provincial Legislature. Eleven 
Directors are appointed by the Minister with 
the approval of the Govcmor-in-Council. The 
latter should be British subjects ordinarily 
resident in Canada. Members of the Legislature 
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are not disqualified to be Directors, There is 
also an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
Governor, the Deputy Governor and one Director 
selected by the Board. The Deputy Minister 
of Finance, or his nominee, is also a member but 
he has no right to vote. This Committee can 
deal with any matter within the competence of 
the Board, but every decision of the Committee 
is to be referred to the Board. The rates of 
discount and advances are determined by this 
Committee. In Ireland, the management rests 
with a Board of Directors, consisting of a Gover- 
nor, three banking and five Directors determined 
by the Minister. Thus, there is no bar to 
members of the Legislature from becoming 
Directors. As already observed above, in Swe- 
den, out of the seven directors, one is appointed 
by the King in Council, and the remaining six 
are elected by the Riksdag. In the case of the 
National Bank of Denmark, out of 25 members 
of the Board of Directors, eight members are 
to be members of the Riksdag. The Board of 
Governors, consisting of three members, is a part 
of the management. In the case of the Norges 
Bank, the 16 members of the Supervisory Council 
and five members of the Managing Board arc 
elected for six years by the Storting. 

After nationalisation, the charge made by the 
Reserve Bank for managing the public debt 
may have to go. The Government will issue 
bonds to the existing shareholders in exchange 
for the capital value of their shares, subject to 
interest. This interest will be a charge on the 
Reserve Bank of India. There is precedence 
for this in the Bank Act of Canada, vide section 
I7-A, in the National Bank of Denmark Act, 
vide section 27, and in the Bank of England 
Act, 1946. 

Out of the surplus profits, a fund should be 
accumulated, equal in amount to the face value 
of the replacement stock or bonds issued to the 
shareholders. It should be the first charge on 
surplus profits. The payment of interest on this 
stock should be made out of the working account 
of the Bank before ascertaining the profit of 
the year as provided for in section 29 of the 


National Bank of Denmark Act. 

Krishna Kumar Sharma 

STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN 

Legislation for the establishment of the State 
Bank of Pakistan which will start functioning 
from July 1, 1948, will be undertaken shortly. 
It will be a central bank and will take over from 
tlie Reserve Bank of India the various functions 
which the latter performs on behalf of Pakistan 
such as management of its paper currency, public 
debt and exchange control. 

With a paid-up capital of three crores as 
against India’s capital of Rs. 5 crores for the 
Reserve Bank, the Pakistan Central Bank’s 
majority control will be retained by Government 
but private investments amounting to 49 per 
cent, of the capital would be open to public 
subscription. The Board of Directors will in- 
. elude three elected by the shareholders and there 
will be a Central Board of eight directors and 
Local Boards at Dacca, Karachi and Lahore. 
A cuipulative dividend of 4 per cent, is provided 
which would mean distribution of about Rs. 12 
lakhs as against the Reserve Bank’s Rs. 20 
lakhs set apart for the purpose. In view of the 
fact that the Reserve Bank’s earnings amount 
from Rs. 8 crores to Rs. 14 crortes, Pakistan 
circles expect that their bank would equally 
provide a large margih of profit. When the 
Reserve Fund reaches the 8 crore figure, all 
profits, after paying dividend, will be paid to 
the Government. 

The Bank of Pakistan is expected to be 
established in the present premises of the 
Reserve Bank of India branch at Karachi. 
Although it is expected that no serious difficulties 
would be experienced in the matter of staff, it is 
understood that a reserve staff would be built 
up for meeting the requirements of expansion 
schemes which the Government have already 
in mind. Mr. Zahid Hussain, who is to be the 
first Governor of the State Bank of Pakistan 
has already set up his office in the main Pakistan 
Secretariat buldings and is engaged presently in 
arranging * for the opening of the Bank on the 
scheduled date of July, 1 , 1948, when Pakistan 
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would completely become independent of the 
the Indian Union in all matters. 

NATIONAL CENTRAL BANKING AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMY 

The classical theory of international balance 
and of readjustments to balance of payments 
disequilibria centres around disparities in a 
single country’s price and cost levels with 
relation to the rest of the world. Under such 
conditions, domestic deflation— if costs are 
not too rigid — or currency devaluation may be 
able to bring about readjustment, through the 
restoration of the country’s competitive position 
in world markets. 

This doctrine was mistakenly extended, 
especially by the “ rules of the game ” adherents, 
to world-wide cyclical disequilibria, originating 
in one, or a few, highly developed and indus- 
trialised countries. Efforts by other countries 
to correct resulting balance of pa5mients deficits, 
either through price deflation or exchange 
devaluation, are then thwarted because such 
action by any one country or group of countries 
aggravates the difficulties in their supply and 
export markets, as well as in competing countries 
and leads to similar, and mutually self-defeating 
measures of defence. Price deflation and de- 
valuation spread from country to country without 
increasing export receipts, especially if world 
demand for a nation’s exports is relatively* 
i nelastic. The situation presents a strong analogy 
with that of oligopoly, where each effort by one 
seller to cut into the competitors’ markets 
is thwarted by the competitors’ price retaliation. 
Thus, the actual elasticity of demand for one 
country’s exports is merged with the much 
lower world’s elasticity of demand for those 
products. Sales can be expanded only in so far 
as lower prices stimulate consumption, and not 
through inrocuis into the competitors* sales. 

The main result of such policies is, therefore, to 
propagate to the world at large any cyclical 
disturbance arising in a major economic area. 
Balance of payments deficits may be corrected 
in the end, but mostly as the result of a general 
decline in' income and economic activity. 


Furthermore, the accompanying price change 
will leave in their wake a basically imbalanced 
structure of international prices when the 
cyclical . depression subsides and more normal 
conditions are restored. 

Whenever balance of payments disequilibria 
are due, not to international price disparities, 
but to accidental factors or to cyclical fluctuations, 
in foreign income and demand, compensatory 
policies should be followed to the fullest possible 
extent. This requires a high level of inter- 
national reserves, especially in raw material 
and food producing countries, and the willing- 
ness to spend these reserves liberally in times of 
crisis and to accumulate them during prosperous 
years. When reserves are insufficient, foreign 
or international assistance — such as contemplated 
under the International Monetary Fund — would 
be necessary. Failing this, exchange control 
should be used as a third line of defence in order 
to continue compensatory policies and avoid 
the greater evils inseparable from deflation or 
currency devaluation. The disadvantage of the 
latter policies, as compared to exchange control, 
is that their corrective effect on the balance of 
payments is likely to depend on an income 
contraction several times the size of the inter- 
national deficit to be plugged. 

Exchange control, however, should be res- 
tricted to periods of temporary exchange 
difficulties, and should not be used to elude 
readjustments to fundamental disequilibria. 
Even more important, the system of controls 
to be adopted should preserve the multilateralism 
and flexibility of international trade. It should 
not lend itself to administrative arbitrariness, 
rigid and uneconomic allocation of exchange, 
discrimination and bilateralism. These historical 
evils associated with exchange control as used 
in the inter-war period, should not lead to a 
blind and dogmatic rejection of exchange 
control as such, but to concrete efforts to dis- 
sociate it from such abuses, and make it a fit 
instrument for the protection of the eoohomjy * 
and the currency against temporary pressures on 
the exchange. 
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“TOURISM *’-~AN IMPORTANT IN- 
VISIBLE EXPORT ITEM FOR 
HYDERABAD 

The world has witnessed a sudden outburst 
of “ isms ” — Political, Religious, Social ai\d Eco- 
nomic ; “ Tourism ” is a commercial one which 
has caught the imagination of man who is ever 
after some novelty. Like everything new and 
sensational, this “ ism ” which is in vogue today, 
originated in the Western Hemisphere. 

The mad rumiing after “ Tourism ” has its 
cause in the anxiety of the European countries 
and U.K. to increase their fast deteriorating 
foreign exchange resources. These countries 
are leaving no stone unturned to encourage the 
nomad in man and to rouse curiosity in man to 
see everything that is beautiful and wonderful. 
Europe is trying to magnetize America and 
other countries. British hopes are running high 
and this year, Britain expects 250,000 guests, 
bringing in their wake £. 25,000,000 profit 1 
When conditions return to normal the prospect will 
become more rosy and the dreams more colour- 
ful. The British are so much interested in 
this, that they have even set up a Tourist and 
Holiday Board to do work in this field. This 
Board is a non-governmental and grant-aided 
one, and is an outward expression of the desire 
of the government to see mutual progress and 
understanding amongst all sections of this great 
service. 

A Tourist Information Centre is set up in 
London by the British Travel Association to 
make everything easy for the traveller. The 
Chairman of the Association, Lord Hacking 
carries on the work efficiently and keenly. This 
Association is a veritable * panacea for all the 
diseases a traveller is victim to. His doubts, 
his difficulties, his desire to know as to which 
places are worth seeing, all find a safe refuge here. 
An army of linguists is always at the beck and 
call of the visitor. The visitor’s curiosity is 
increased by tantalising and picturesque maga- 
zines containing everything about the beauty 
•pote vf the l»n4, AH this deft propaganda 


intoxicates him, which is not to be seen in any 
country in the world. Lord Hacking says that 
it would be disastrous if the ordinary man Stays 
away from England due to the crisis. He says 
that food shortage is not so terrible as is made 
out and that travellers couUl easily bring addi- 
tional supplies. 

Mr. Faye Forbes of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, U.S., shows how other countries 
also caught the contagion and are racing with 
Britain to develop tourist travel. The French 
are in full swing to lure foreigners especially 
Americans. They have declared battle fields 
as permanent historic sites. Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and Switzerland have follow- 
ed suit. Switzerland is sure to win, with its 
well-known fairy glory which would conquer the 
heart of any man. It is a bewitched land sure 
to hypnotise anyone. 

The tourist boom after the war period has 
greatly encouraged the Western Hemisphere. 
Canada is reported to be spending 1,250,000 
dollars for this new-born craze. This same fancy 
saw in Mexico the birth of countless hotels. Cuba 
and Panama are not any whit backward. 

Besides its financial advantages, “ Tourism ” 
has its other features, the more redeeming and 
valuable one, that of developir^ international 
understanding and goodwill. No doubt, great 
leaders and politicians cross the seas very often, 
but their meetings are not enough to develop 
the goodwill between man and man. Rock- 
fellers and political giants are of a pathetically 
small minority, and though they hold the desti- 
nies of nations, their meetings are not enough. 
It is the common man, the son of the soil, who 
inherits the earth and it is his understanding 
that should be developed and it is he, who ought 
to be made happy. The contact between these 
real stuff of the earth, is essential to world peace. 
A stay-at-home nation will develop narrow- 
mindedness which in its wake will arouse racial 
prejudice and instead of traveller armies will 
cross the borders of countries. That is why 
Lord Hacking wants the restrictions on travel 
to bo of a temporary nature, 
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The love for tourism has taken such gigantic 
proportions that it is not allowed to be a local 
alTair. An International Conference of National 
Touring Organisations was held at Sorbonne, 
Paris, in October last year, at the right moment* 
Many delegates belonged to countries which 
had Co suspend tourism due to economic stress. 

The Articles of Association are important* 
These stress the importance of promoting the 
free flow of visitors in the interest of trade and 
cultural understanding. This Association wants 
to be recognised by the U.N.O. This recogni- 
tion underlines the importance of tourism as n 
factor in economic equilibrium. All the dele- 
gates are asked to put pressure on their respective 
governments to encourage travel. 

“ Tourism ” is both an important invisible 
export and an important invisible import to the 
U.S,A. It is an essential component in their total 
import trade which must be increased if her 
world neighbours are to liave the necessary 
dollars to sustain the essential expansion of 
America’s export trade. A traveller not only 
performs the task of stimulating goodwill but 
he imports goods and services through his 
expenditure in a foreign country. The travel 
“ import’* of U.S.A. in value was double the 
import of sugar in the twenties and thirties. 

Hyderabad has a clear lesson to learn from 
the travel campaigns of other countries described 
above. Like most of them, we are also in urgent 
need of foreign exchange which is so vital to 
our post war development schemes. It would 
do well if our Government takes this affair 
seriously and promotes tourist travel which is 
bound to bring in foreign exchange by an in- 
crease of our “invisible” evport. It is true, 
our government in a casual way is encourag- 
ing tourists to visit this country but something 
more sustained is needed. 

Hyderabad is rich in its spots of beauty. We 
have the famous Ajanta caves which are already 
attracting a number of foreigners. In India 
no other ancient remains exhibit such remarkable 
^oipbin^tion of architecture, painting, and 
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sculpture as the “ Ajanta Frescoes.’’ Through- 
out our country we have ancient temples like 
the Thousand Pillar Temple at Warangal, 
Kailasa Temple at Ellora, the Bhadrachallam 
Temple, and the Sikh Gurudwara at Nanded. 
We have ancient mosques like Mecca Masjid 
and Jamai Masjid. We have historical forts 
at Warangal, Bidar and Golconda. The Falak- 
numa Palace, the Chow Mahalla Palace and 
the Four Minarets are well worth a visit. 

The State has carefully preserved all that 
was best in its old institutions, while some of the 
most useful features of the new system have 
been freely adopted. A synthesis has thereby 
been achieved which may well be termed the' 
unique characteristic of the Deccani cultur^i 
which distinguishes Hyderabad from the rest 
of India, making it the common ground where the 
East meets the West in atmosphere of harmony 
and co-operation. All this must be made known 
to the world. All this must reveal to the 
foreigners that Hyderabad is not a rude and 
rough country but a fast rising star able to give 
as much as, nay, more pleasure to the traveller 
as any other country. 

The Government should take a hand in the 
matter and constitute a quasi-state Tourist 
and Holiday Board like that of England and 
advertise lavishly the attractions of Hyderabad 
through printed material, articles for the foreign 
press and broadcasts. Through our Agent- 
Generals, a variety of tourist literature must be 
distributed to oversea travel agencies providing 
detailed information on every corner of the 
country. At home, the Tourist Board must 
arrange ior an Information Centre, giving tourists 
details on train timings, places of interest, 
entertainments, current and coming events, 
information on where to go and what to see, 
information in short, how best to enjoy their 
stay. Hotel managements in various places 
of interest must be encouraged to effect necessary 
improvements to lodge foreign visitors comfor- 
tably. There is a wide network of railroads, 
and mortor roads, and air transport is a{so 
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making rapid headway. This transportation 
media must be usefully pressed into service to 
induce wander-urge among foreigners. In a 
word, the visitors should be treated in such 
a way that our proverbial hospitality, kindness 
and courtesy would be re-affirmed and revealed 
to the world leading to an increased influx of 
travellers which would lead to the influx of the 
precious foreign currency which we so badly 
need. 

Hyderabad’s New Responsibiijty 

With the assumption of an Independent Sta- 
tus on August 15th, 1947, the currency and 
credit system of Hyderabad promises to play a 
powerful part in the development of national 
economy. 

It is understood that our Government have 
already taken up the question of direct manage- 
ment of our Sterling and Dollar balances 
with the Government of India and have de- 
manded the imrnediate revision of the present 
procedure. 

At present, the Government of India have 
control over all dollar and sterling assets of 
Hyderabad in foreign countries and Hyderabad 
businessmen have to take permission of the 
Government of India for milking any purchase 
in foreign currency. This procedure is causing 
great inconvenience and has proved to be a 
hindrance to foreign trade. Therefore, they 
should be allowed to retain the country’s sterling 
and dollar credit, in order to regulate exports 
and imports of the state. 

M. Madhava Rao. 

HYDERABAD TRADE POLICY 

The Hon’ble Mr. J. V. Joshi, Minister for 
Industries and Commerce, Hyderabad Govern- 
ment, in a broadcast disclosed that it had been 
decided to set up a sub-committee of the Council 
of Ministers, consisting of Mr. Pingle Venkat- 
jama Reddy, Deputy Prime Minister, Mr. Ikra- 
Planning Minister, apd himself, to for- 


mulate Government’s trade and commercial 
policy. 

The object of the sub-committee of ministers 
is to formulate a common policy of trade and 
commerce and conduct a general survey of the 
requirements of the various consumable articles 
of the country. 

The resources of Hyderabad are well up to 
the mark. The internal demand for raw and 
finished products can well be met, and the 
country can easily become industrially and 
agriculturally prosperous. Hyderabad is rich 
in raw products and minerals and as such it can 
become economically independent, provided proper 
industries are floated. 

If a proper approach is made after meeting 
the internal demands there would be a surplus 
of finished articles like yarn, sugar, waxes, gums, 
vegetable ghee, oil, biscuits, fertilizers, lubricat- 
ing oils, tar, cement, clays, optical lenses, and 
silica. 

Commercial prosperity would be tremendously 
accelerated with the aid of modern scientific 
methods. There would be an improved and 
maximum yield and the creation of gigantic 
wealth and power. As far as possible the Govern- 
ment will have to discourage the export of 
pure raw materials thus saving space, time 
and money, and encourage local merchants to 
establish industries to turn raw materials 
into finished products, which will have a free 
export. 

Next, the commercial class should be well 
organised and well disciplined. For this, local 
bodies in the form of “Merchants Associations ” 
should be developed, representing the various 
sides of commerce. There should be a (’entral 
Organisation in the capital, with representatives 
from the District Merchants * Associations. The 
Central Organisation would be a source of strength 
to trade and industry. 

Government would encourage as many indus- 
tries as possible in every sphere. Every enter- 
prising element would receive maxiraunt eq- 
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couragement. The Government would not inter- 
fere unnecessarily. And many centres would be 
opened as far as practicable for home industries, 
like handloom, embroidery, pottery, leather- 
craft, ivory and silver works. Students would 
be trained and sent to infuse in the public 


the spirit of developing small-scale and home indus- 
tries. .Central sale and purchase depots would 
be opened to strengthen public interest. Govern- 
ment would go in only for the basic and key 
industries of the country^and give loans where- 
ever necessary. 



20 P.C. INCREASE IN INDIA’S EXPORTS 

, Targets for 1948-40 in Trade Drive 
Operation of Control Explained 

India’s export drive target for 1948-49 is 20 
per cent, over her 1947-48 exports. 

Very rough estimates show that India’s 
exports in 1947-48 totalled Rs. 800 crores, 
while the target estimate for 1948-49 is Rs. 800 
crores. 

As regards imports, the large quantity of 
consumer goods which appeared in the market 
have been imported against licences which were 
issued before the restrictive policy was intro- 
duced on July 1, 1947. 

The result of the restrictions placed becomes 
visible only after an interval of six to eight 
months. 

These facts were brought out at a Press con- 
ference held by Mr. C. C. Desai, Commerce 
Secretary, Mr. L. K. Jha, Chief Controller of 
Exports, Mr. G. R. Kamath, Chief Controller of 
Imports, and other high officials of the Com- 
pierce Department- 


It was explained at the conference that since 
January 1, 1948, the import licensing policy 
had to take into account growing difficulties in 
making adequate dollar exchange available for 
imports. Imports from dollar countries, as 
well as from other hard-currency countries, 
such as Switzerland, Portugal and Sweden, 
had to be severely restricted. 

Further restrictions on the licensing of im- 
ports were first imposed in July, 1947. Certain 
old licences were, however, allowed to be carried 
forward up to the end of 1947. 

Relaxing Export Control 

As regards export control, in pulrsuance of the 
policy to relax control over exports, consistent 
with the supply position in the country, Govern- 
ment made further reviews from time to time, 
and upward of 160 items have been removed 
from export control since the termination of 
hostilities. 

The export policy continues to be under 
constant review, and other articles will be added 
to the free list as soon as supply conditions 
permit, taking advantage of the export proba- 
available for niamifactured ^oods,^ 
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Apart fh>m removing various commodities 
from the operation of export control or liberalis- 
ing the quantum of their exports. Government 
have also removed various restrictions on the 
prices at which certain commodities can be export- 
ed. The only restrictions now remaining in this 
regard are on the export of cloth to Australia, 
East Africa and the Sudan. These have been 
kept in view of our agreements with those 
countries for the import of foodgrains and 
cotton. 

Trade with Pakistan 

In another direction, however, there has been 
an extension of export control. The Partition 
Council decided that the movement of goods 
between India and Pakistan should be allowed 
freely, as before partition, up to February 29, 
1948, unless a trade agreement was reached 
between the two Dominions. No such agree- 
ment could, however, be reached, and with clTect 
from March 1, 1948, trade with Pakistan 

has come within the purview of the export and 
import control regulations imposed under the 
Imports and Exports Control Act, 1947. 

Global fjuotas are a feature of the policy 
under which important commodities such ’as 
cloth, oilseeds and oils, and jute and jute goods 
are exported from India. 

The procedure for allowing exports varies 
with different commodities. The general tend- 
ency in this regard, however, is to allow exports 
on a basis approximating pre-control conditions. 

Mr. Desai said Government were anxious to 
decontrol exports and imports as early as possible, 
long as present conditions last control 
was inevitable. A constant review was, how- 
ever, kept to ascertain which commodities could 
be removed from the controlled list without 
detriment to the economy of the country. 

Complaints regarding the operation of control 
were inevitable and natural, but it was not al- 
ways realised that the period to which many of 
these complaints related was the pre-August 
( 1C|,47) period. He said any one who knew the 
working of the office would realise that there 
2 


was a difference between the period after August, 
1947, and before. The question of corruption 
was uppermost in the minds of those in charge 
of the Commerce Ministry, and various steps 
were being taken to restrain corrupt practices. 

Jute Export Policy 

As regards criticism of Government’s jute 
export policy, Mr. Desai gave figures to show 
that the legitimate share of Calcutta had not 
been diverted to other centres. In fact 95 
per cent, of the total business was with Calcutta, 
a proportion perhaps higher than in previous 
years. As regards export of jute goods not only 
had there been no fall in the off take of jute 
goods but in the first three months of the year 
jute goods exports were a record, and far in 
excess of the corresponding 1946 and 1947 ex- 
ports. 

INDIA’S EXPORT POLICY MAY BE FUR- 
THER LIBERALISED 

Encouraging Progress in First Two Months 
OF This Year 

With India’s export drive making progress. 
Government are believed to be considering the 
advisability of further liberalising their export 
policy. 

The provisional figures covering a wide range 
of important exports from the three major 
ports of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras for the 
first two months of this year are substantially 
higher than those for the corresponding months 
of 1946 and 1947. 

For instance, the export of oilseeds was eight 
times as great as it was in January-February, 
1947. Oils also recorded a considerable increase, 
the most striking rise being in the export of 
castor oil— 5,500 tons against 266 tons in the first 
two months of 1947. Exports of linseed oil 
and groundnut oil totalled over 10,000 tons 
against a mere 700 tons in January-February, 
1946. 

The export of jute manufactures in January- 
February, 1948 showed an increase of more 
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than 80 per cent, over the corresponding figure 
for 1946 and of about 15 per cent, over the figure 
for 1947, the tonnages being respectively, 158,000, 
118,000 and 188,000. 

Other items in which increases were recorded 
include lac, magnesite, bones and manure, raw 
hemp and woollen manufactures. 

In assessing the true value of these higher 
export figures one must take account of the 
fact that the previous years’ returns included 
exports from the now non-Indian poors of 
Karachi and Chittagong, 

Decontrol Plan 

In order to achieve and, if possible, exceed last 
year’s export target by alxiut 20 per cent, the 
Ministry of Commerce has under consideration 
the question of further liberalising India’s export 
policy by decontrolling more commodities and 
by adopting a more liberal licensing policy where 
immediate decontrol is not feasible. 

Export quotas for commodities for which 
overall quantitative limits operate arc also 
being raised as far as possible. Thus, the cotton 
piece-goods export quota has been increased to 
200 million yards for the current half-year 
from 150 million yards for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Steps are also being taken to stimulate exports 
to hard currency areas, and, according to a 
Commerce Ministry spokesman, every effort is 
being made to ensure that all applications for 
export to hard-currency areas are handled 
“ expeditiously and sympathetically.” 

PROTECTION FOR STEEL 

Rates enhanced by the Indian Government 

The Governmerit of India have decided to 
increase the ousting protective duty on U.K. 
manufactures of certain categories of special 
steel from 12 per cent to 80 per cent, and the 
standard rate from 24 per cent, to 42 per cent. 

A communique issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce says i “ Having considered the 
claims of the-alloy, tool and special steels industry. 


the Tariff Board has held that this industry 
qualifies for the grant of protection. It has 
recommended that the existing protective duty 
should be enhanced on the following alloy, tool 
or special steel rods or bars (excluding precision, 
ground and polished bar?, blue reeled bars and 
silver steel finish bars) : (I) High speed steel 
containing more than 18 per cent, tungsten j 
(2) stainless and heat-resisting steels containing 
more than 11 per cent, chromium ; and (8) other 
alloy steels containing any of the following and 
not included in categories (1) and (2) : 0.40 per 
cent, or more of chromium or nickel ; 10 per cent, 
or more of molybdenum, tungsten or vanadium ; 
or 10.00 per cent, or more of manganese. 

The Government of India have accepted the 
recommendation of the Board and have accord- 
ingly decided to increase the existing protective 
duty on U.K. manufactures of the above catego- 
ries of special steel from 12 per cent, to 30 per 
cent, and the standard rate from 24 per cent, 
to 42 per cent. 

EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECEGOODS 

Indian Government Decision on Quotas 

The Government of India have fixed destina- 
tioiial quotas for cotton piece-goods for the first 
half of 1948. 

Out of the total quota of 210 million yards, 
77 million yards have been earmarked for the 
U.S.A. and other hard currency areas. Export 
of the balance — 1 33 million yards — will be allowed 
pn the basis of 75 per cent, by established ship- 
pers and 25 per cent by newcomers. Applica- 
tions from newcomers will be invited in due 
course. 

Regarding the 77 million yards fixed for export 
to hard currency areas, intending exporters 
should apply to the Chief Controller of ^ Exports, 
New Delhi, at the same time furnishing evidence 
of firm offers. Shipment against quotas granted 
to eligible applicants will be allowed on produc- 
tion of lettera of credit befpre the Deputy Chief 
Controller of Export, Calcutta, and Bombaf, 
gr the Export Trade Controller, Madras, as the 
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case may be, depending on the port from which 
shipment is tp be effected/ 

Quota holders may export goods direct from 
an Indian port tp any destination except South 
Africa, on instructions from their indentors in the 
hard currency areas, provided payment is made 
in the hard currency concerned. 

The hard currency countries are : (a) The whole 
of the continent of North, Central and South 
America and adjacent islands excluding terri- 
tories which are part of the sterling area; the 
Dutch monetary area and the French franc 
area ; (b) The Belgian monetary area ; (c) Japan ; 
(d) the Philippines ; (e) the Portuguese monetary 
area, excluding Portuguese India ; (/) Sweden ; 
(g) Switzerland and Liechenstein. 

INDO-PAK COTTON PACT 

The cotton trade in Pakistan and the cotton 
mill industry in India arc both relieved that the 
negotiations between the Indian and Pakistan 
Governments on the subject of exchanging 
Cotton textiles for raw cotton have proved 
successful. It will be remembered that the 
negotiations threatened to end in a stalemate 
owing to the insistence of the Indian Government 
that India should supply only 10 bales of cloth 
for every 20 bales of Pakistan cotton. After 
presenting a stiff front, both the parties have 
abated their demands a little, with the result 
that a compromise has been possible. Under 
the • new agreement, which comes into force 
immediately, the ratio of Indian cloth to Pakistan 
cotton will be 12 to 20. A feature of the exchange 
of supplies is that customs duties in both Domi- 
nions will be applied. While the export duty 
on each bale of cotton exported from Pakistan 
is Rs. 60, export duty ‘ ad valorem ’ on each bale 
of cloth will approximately amount to 
Rs. 150. The Government of India are making 
an allotment of 25,000 bales of cloth to Pakistan 
immediately to relieve the acute cloth scarcity 
in that Dominion. The Pakistan Government 
for its part has agreed to issue permits freely for 
the export of cotton to India.* The satisfactory 


conclusion of an agreement has pleased commer- 
cial circles in both the Dominions. 

INDIA’S EXPORT DRIVE IN FRANCE 

Indian exports to France during the last nine 
months of 1947 were five times greater monet- 
arily than those in the same period of 1946. 
Stating this to an agency, India’s Deputy Trade 
Commissioner in Paris expressed hopes regarding 
a further increase this year. 

In connection with India’s expoH drive, an 
Indian pavilion was opened in thfe Internation- 
al Trade Fair at Milan held on April 27. Many 
exhibits at this fair will be brought to a similar 
fair opening at Lille, France, in June. It is also 
proposed to organise a further showing of Indian 
products in Paris later this year, but no details 
are yet available, 

INDO-CANADIAN TRADE 

Trade between India and Canada last year 
was substantially greater than in 1946 and over 
five times what it was in 1989. These figures 
show that the total trade between the two 
countries in 1988 amounted to 3 . 14,984,528 ; 
in 1940 to $. 76,923,171 ; and in 1947 to $. 85,196, 
762. India’s position in Canada’s total external 
trade was third last year as against foiu*th in the 
previous year. 

Canada’s exports to India in 1947 were of the 
order of 42,946,957 while she imported goods 
from India of the value of $. 42,249,805. 

INDIAN TEA FOR BRITAIN 

800,000,000 Lbs. to be bought 

The price to be paid for 800,000,000 lbs, of 
tea, which the Government of India are permit- 
ting the British Food Ministry to buy from 
India’s 1948 crop, has been agreed at 2d. per 
pound more than the 1947 contract price. 

The actual terms are : The price is to be 
increased by a minimum of 2d. per pound for 
the first one-third of the deliveries with a provi- 
sion of more for the remainder, if the growers 
have a sound case of rising costs. For high 
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grown tea, such as of Darjeeling, however, the 
Food Minfstry will have to pay more still. The 
best teas, which cost Is. over their pre-war 
prices in the last contract, will in the new agree- 
ment be Is. 4d. per pound above. 

The agreement means that other Indian tea 
will cost Britain 1 s. 1 d. more than before the 
war, but, the deal is well “ below the market ” 
and other countries which have to buy in 
Calcutta public sales are paying above 2 d. per 
pound more than the British Food Ministry. 

MILAN TRADE FAIR 
India to take Part 

India has shown the world how far she has 
progressed in industrialization at the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, recently held in Milan, Italy, 
on April 25. 

This is the first time that India has taken 
part in a trade fair on the Continent. Her 
participation was designed to show that she has 
begun producing goods for world markets on 
a fairly large scale. 

Over 100 leading manufacturers throughout 
the country have donated samples of their best 
products. Besides industrial groups, ranging 
from textiles to surgical instruments, the Indian 
pavilion also displayed objects of art of typical 
Indian design and execution. These received 
much notice from overseas buyers. 

BURLAP SHORTAGE FEARED 

Bombay Traders MuddlIe Exports 

Unless early action is taken to correct the 
present confusion over issuance of burlap quotas 
in India, observers warn that the United States 
will face a serious shortage of burlap bags within 
the next ninety days. Buyers charge that for 
no apparent reason, as far as they can see, nearly 
8Q per cent, of the burlap quota has been given 
to persons having virtually no previous connec- 
tion with the industry. Now, with a large 
proportion of the quota in the hands of new- 
comers, the U.S. market is fearful that such 


traders will be unable to produce the necessary 
letters of credit at* the proper time and will 
thus have their quota cancelled. 

Calcutta Affected 

It is estimated that a very large percentage 
of the quota has been handed out to dealers 
in the Bombay area who are absolutely inexper- 
ienced in this trade; the old established shippers 
around Calcutta, long recognized as the centre 
of the burlap trade, having been left largely out 
in the cold. So confused is the present situation 
that observers here hopefully point out that the 
only change now can be one for the better. To 
this end strongly worded protests have been 
sent by interested trade associations in this 
country to the proper authorities in India and 
an influential delegation representing old-line 
Calcutta shippers had been to New Delhi in 
high hopes of getting things straightened out. 

Lono Term Basis 

It is being emphasised that overseas trade in 
burlap is usually negotiated on a long-term 
basis and the current market upset has created 
a difficult situation in this respect. Many 
Calcutta business and stockholders sold heavily, 
following no allotment quota to them, and this 
is said to be responsible for the price slump in 
the burlap market there. 

Decline in Stock Levels 

Big manufacturers declare that sufficient burlap 
stocks arc on hand both in this country and abroad 
to provide for normal cutting operations for the 
next two or three months. At the end of Janu- 
ary, stocks of burlap in the United States totalled 

200.000. 000 yards, a decline from the 218,000,000 
yards held at the end of last year. Consumption 
of burlap in this country was at the rate of 

65.000. 000 yards, during January and 70,000,000 
yards during December. It is emphasized that, 
at this rate, the quota situation must be cleared 
up in a matter of weeks in order that shipments 
can be resumed in an orderly manner and Stocks 
not permitted to decline to dangerously loyr 
levels. 
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MAXIMUM TRAVEL ALLOWANCES 

Pleasure travellers from India to Europe, 
including Britain and Russia but excluding hard 
currency countries specified as Switzerland, 
Sweden, Portugal, and Belgium, are limited to 
a maximum travel allowance of £. 600 per person 
once in three years. In the hard currency 
countries they are allowed the equivalent of 
£. 75 from this authorised amount. No pro- 
vision is made for pleasure trips to the United 
States or Japan, but in Iraq, Persia, Saudi Arabia, 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch East 
Indies the annual allowance is Rs. 2,000 per 
adult and Rs. 1,000 per minor. For the re- 
maining countries in the Near and Far East the 
allowance is £. 600 onCe in three years. 

Business travellers to the United Kingdom 
are allowed a maximum of £. 15 a day for periods 
depending on need but not generally exceeding 
four months. On the continent including Russia 
but not the hard currency countries, £. 10 a 
day is allowed with a similar time condition. 
The allowance in Switzerland, Sweden, Portugal, 
and Belgium is £. 8 a day. The United States 
daily maximum is £. 10, and business visitors to 
Japan are limited to £. 7 a day for 21 days, plus 
forty United States dollars to cover immediate 
arrival expenses. For other countries in the 
Near and Far East £. 8 a day is allowed, with 
time restrictions as for Britain. 

INDO-AMERICAN TRADE RELATIONS 

The Marshall plan does not imply any shortage 
of equipment needed by the Far East. This 
fact was emphasised by Dr. Henry Grady 
American Ambassador in India addressing the 
Indian Council of World Affairs, New Delhi 
on 28rd March, 1948. Dr. Grady was speaking 
on Indo-American Trade Relations,” and he 
said that though America, at present, is in 
short supply of many things, its production is 
fast approaching demand. The European Re- 
covery Plan wants to stimulate the production 
of machinery and equipment. When this hap- 
pens Europe will stop looking up to America 


and on the other hand would be in a position 
to help Asia. The recovery of Europe means 
an increased purchase of Asia’s products. This 
will lead to an increased inflow into Asia of 
foreign exchanges which would enable Asia to 
buy abroad industrial equipment. The Ambas- 
sador emphasised that the effect on Asia of 
European recovery should not be minimised. 

The importance of Asia as a factor in general 
world recovery is quite visible. Asia should 
not lag behind Europe. It should take positive 
and co-operative measures so that its recovery 
would proceed simultaneously with Europe and 
thereby resulting in mutual strengthening. 

The problem of Indo-American trade relations 
should not be viewed narrow-mindedly as it 
forms part of a bigger whole. Economic prob- 
lems, in the modern world, cannot be dealt with 
in an isolated way. It is impossible. Time 
and distance are conquered and a small economic 
change in any corner of the world will have its 
repurcussions throughout the world. Extreme 
economic nationalism and thoughtless isolation 
were the seeds of the last two World Wars. 
The trade between India and America would 
depend on the economic peace in the world. 
India and America are both interested in world- 
wide trade development. For this, it is necessary 
that world-trade should grow. If India or 
America want to reach economic excellence, 
they simply can’t remain unconcerned about 
the trade of the world as a whole. This is 
because of the fact that world prosperity is 
not divisible. India also must get interested in 
the recovery of Europe as America is. In this 
respect Dr. Grady says, ” Although India’s oreign 
trade is not as large as that of the U.S A., it is . 
relatively as vital to its prosperity.” 

Not only on world basis but also on a regional 
basis, the need existed for economic co-operation. 
The age-old proverb, “ United we stand, divided 
we fall ” holds true here also. Dr. Grady sug- 
gested the establishment of an Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East, for the achieve- 
ment of positive results on regional basis. 
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E.C.A.F.E. at its next meeting would suggest 
some constructive steps. The E.C.A.F.E, may 
become the veritable counterpart of the E.R.P. 
Dr. Grady said that the “ Nehru Plan ” might 
provide for an equally effective programme of 
mutual aid on a regional basis. Encouragement 
might be given to active trade promotion agen- 
cies. The Governments of Western countries 
successfully undertook trade promotion pro- 
grammes. These programmes consist in acquir- 
ing and disseminating information regarding 
market conditions and trade practices, in pointing 
out trade opportunities in respect of both exports 
and imports, and in facilitating the handling of 
trade complaints, and lastly, in the development 
in general, of friendly relationship between 
exporters and importers. 

JUTE TRADE IN PAKISTAN 

Plans for Improvement 

A short-term plan for improving the jute 
trade on which “ depends the prosperity of the 
State of Eastern Pakistan ” was submitted to 
Qaid-c-Azam Jinnah, Governor-General of 
Pakistan by the Eastern Pakistan Central Jute 
Association and the Eastern Pakistan Jute 
Growers* Association when a joint deputation 
of these two bodies met the Governor- General. 

The plan jiroposes that Government should 
buy and secure the entire jute crops and ascertain 
from foreign countries their requirements every 
year, and no person other than Government 
should be allowed to buy, sell or negotiate foreign 
shipments. The entire trade should be control- 
led by Government through accredited agents 
and the minimum price of jute should be fixed 
by Government in consideration of the price 
obtaining in foreign coimtries. There should 
be only three grades of jute, namely, top, middle 
and bottom and there should be a difference of 
Rs. 2 only in the price between one grade and 
the other. The plan further proposes that the 
price should be fixed at Rs. 42, Rs. 40 and Rs. 88 
respectively for these three grades as against 
Rs. 40, Rs. 88 and Rs. 85 as now prevailing. 


EXPORT TRADE IN KARACHI 

The export trade in Karachi in January this 
year was almost double the value of the exports 
for the same month last year. The total value 
of the exports was Rs. 4,77,00,000 showing an 
increase of 424 lakhs. Imports show a reduction 
by nearly half for the corresponding period 
last year. The total value of imports was 
Rs. 1,81,00,000 showing a decrease of 
Rs. 1,87,00,000. 

PAKISTAN RICE FOR INDIA 

Wheat and Barley in Exchange 
India will get from Pakistan 20,150 tons of 
rice shortly as a result of the barter agreement 
recently concluded between the two Dominions 
In exchange India will send to Pakistan 9,000 
tons of Australian wheat, 12,000 toas of maize 
and 1,500 tons of barley, 

India has already started impl mentiiig the 
second interim agreement by despatching the 
wheat quota, which arriv(xl at Karachi harbour 
recently. India has promised to expedite the 
maize and barley quotas as early as possible. 

The consignment of 10,000 tons of rice to be 
exchanged for India’s 12,000 tons of maize is 
expected to leave Pakistan soon. 

India’s supplies of wheat and barley will be 
diverted to West Punjab, while maize is eagerly 
awaited by Frontier Pathans, who prefer it to 
rice. 

Pakistan’s Sugar Needs 
Pakistan’s sugar position continues to cause 
anxiety. Her aimual requirements amount to 

245.000 tons, and local production is as low as 

25.000 tons. India will supply 15,000 tons. 
Pakistan has so far been able to procure from 
Cuba and Brazil 19,000 tons. 

In view of the high cost of Indian sugar, 
Pakistan continues to tap other sources, including 
Cuba, but the foreign exchange position is the 
main snag in the matter. Pakistan hopes 
however, to purchase from Cuba and other 
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countries more sugar for which parleys are 
now in progress. 

NO DUTY ON IMPORTED GOODS 

Pakistan Government’s Instructions 

Two Customs Officers of Pakistan Goverriinent 
who have been posted at Tejgaon aerodrome 
since March 1 revealed that they had been in- 
structed by the Government not to impose any 
duty on any imported goods. So they discon- 
tinued the jiractice of s<*arching the luggages of 
incoming passengers' but the luggages of out- 
going passengers were searched as usual and 
“ luggage rules ” were enforced strietly. 

The officers also informed the Pri'ss that they 
would return to the parties concerned the total 
amount of about Rs. 800 which was realised from 
different incoming passengers as duty for bring- 
ing new clothes and other articles from Calcutta 
in the first five days of March, 1048. 

The officers also revealed that anybody wishing 
to carry jewellery to Calcutta would be required 
to produce certificates from the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

BURMA’S PRE-WAR RICE EXPORTS 
EXPECTED NEXT YEAR 

Burma expected to supply to the rest of the 
world three million tons of rice -her pre-war 
export level — next year, said U My a Hengoda 
leader of the Burmese Government sponsored 
Industrial Delegation to India. 

U Mya disclosed that Burma would request 
India to supply her machinery and technical 
personnel for the development of small scale 
industries. As for large scale industries, Bunna 
would have to approach Western countries, he 
added. 

The delegations was on a tour of India to 
study the growth and development of the coun- 
try's industries,. 

Two-Year Plan 

U Mya, in an interview said that the Burmese 
Delegation would submit a report to the Burmese 
Government on India’s industries. A two-year 


industrial plan for Burma had been prepared and 
their visit to India was a part of the programme 
to help to implement that Plan, He said that 
Bunna proposed to develop her industries side 
by side with agriculture. They proposed to 
start new industries such as the textile and 
plywood industries. 
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How 

are we doing 
now? 


»^His IS our most critical year since the war Our very life as a nation 
■* depends on a rising tide of productJon-~-to enable us to pay our 
way in the markets of the world, to keep ourselves fbd, housed and 
clothed, to prevent inflation and to gradually raise our standard of living. 

Over a third of this year has passed. How arc we doing'' How doei 
our actual production compare with the targets we set ourselves? Here 


are some answers — > 



ITEEL-Anetlier nwi 

Tile production larjet lor I94S w UJ 
millioo tom of ingot steel Output durmg 
the first four month, of ihi, ycur w„ at * 
rate of tost ovir 15 milllDn tom » yeer— » 
record for the iodu«ry 

COTTON-OiitptK rlainf 

Our terget « a prorluct on of 20 million 
lbs of cotum yarn a week u won as iw- 
sibic In the four weeks betinmng 4th Apnl 
the average weekly output wa, just over 18 
million lbs 

OOAL-Outpvt kHpifii up 

In 1948 Mfc must protiuce 211 million tonv 
of coal— 7i% more than last year During 
the IS weeks ending 8ih May we muted T";; 
more than last year'^almosi abreast of the 
larget, thank, to open<aii mining whkh 
more than pulled its weight 

EXI>0ltTE-A |Md ftart 

The export taraet for 1948 calls for 
etpom IZ5/i of 1958 voluiTie in ihe first 
half of tbU year In the firtt quarter we 
actually caponed I26*< 



STEEL-8cnp ihoHivt MTiwi 

Our stoik of pig iron isdosvn Irora 452,000 
tons at the end of Ucumbet to 388 000 ton, 
at the end ol February Steel lerap i, down 
Horn 375,000 to 352,000 ton. Scrap wasted 
is itcci lost 

COTT0N-~W«finn urgnilly iiMtM 

Our target i, to iiKrecM the noml'Cr of 
voiioii workers from 267,000 to '25,000 
a< the end of t944 -an increase of over 
1,100 a Week During the first quarter 
the average weekly uKreavc was lea* tluia 
half this rale 

GOAL— Mmpuwer below Uifet 

To get 73t>(ion miners by ilie end of I94S 
we mu't rcftuit 70S a week So far thw 
year the average inireaae has been only 393 
a week Output per manshin is lower than 
prc'War though there are nioro and belter 
machines 

EXPORT-A bi dinpr 

Our exports of cotton goods mcrcaMd 
during the first three nionihi but were wdl 
behind schedule In March they were 30% 
below the end- 1948 target 


On balance we have not done too badly But remember that if and 
vkben all this year's targets are achieved that is just a beginning. We shall 
still be a long way short of producing enough to pay our way in ihcworid 
and raise our standard of livin| So wa cant alTord to rest on our oars. 

It Still adds up to 

MORE AND MORE PRODUCTION 


bmed by His Malesiy's Goventment 
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U Mya said : “ We have approached the 
Governments of India end Pakistan for machi- 
nery and technicians. Even though they are 
not in a very gootl position to supply them, I 
hope we can get some machinery from cities 
like Calcutta for our small scale industries.** 

He observed that their visit to India and 
Pakistan had helped them considerably in 
collecting data on the industrial development 
of Burma’s neighbouring Dominions. He hoped 
friendly relations between the countries would 
continue to their mutual advantage. 

Stepping up Exports 

Referring to rice production in Burma, the 
leader of the delegation said that his country 
had promised 1 . 6 million tons to the Combined 
United Nations Food Board this year as against 
less than one million tons last year. In 1949-50, 
Burma expected to step up her external supplies 
to tlu*ee million tons, which was her pre-war 
export figure. After supplying to the Combined 
Board the specified quantity of 1 . 6 million tons 
this year, if anything remained Burma would 
be able to help India directly, U Mya added. 

SCHEME OF BRITSH EXPORTS 
Textiles and Clothing Drive 

Mr. Harold Wilson President of the Board of 
Trade, told a meeting of Lancashire cotton trade 
organisations that British export programme 
provided for a clothing and textile export rate 
of £. 89 million monthly by the end of 1948. 

“ Textiles and clothing are right at the spear- 
• heads of the drive both in totals and because 
they represent one industry where we can get a 
real increase in our exports to hard currency 
areas particularly to Canada, Mr. Wilson declared. 

He said that the cotton export target had been 
advanced from a monthly rate of 9.1 millions 
sterling to 10.1 millions a month by the end 
of 1948. 

Efforts were being made to break bottlenecks 
in the production of textile machinery and 
special attention was being paid to the removal 
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of obstacles to production resulting from short- 
ages of accessories vital to efficient textile pro- 
duction, the Board of Trade President added. 

The present textile export envisaged a 
maximum monthly rate of 8.8 million sterling 
by the end of 1948, of which 1.55 million would 
be for home users. This was a 20 per cent, 
increase over the immediate past. 

The quantity for the home market, Mr. 
Wilson stated, would be protected from any 
short fall in total production. 

AMERICAN FILM AGREEMENT 

Government to end Ad Valorem Duty 
Four-Year Bargain 

The completion of an agreement to permit 
the resumption of American film exports into 
Britain was announced recently in the House of 
Commons by Mr. H. Wilson, President of the 
Board of Trade. The arrangement will come into 
operation on June 14, and provides initially for 
an annual remittance to America of $. 17m. 
from earnings of new films and re-issues, and of 
additional amounts equivalent to the earnings 
of British films in America. 

Mr. Wilson disclosed that current remittances 
to America in respect of earnings of re-issues of 
American films in Britain were at an annual rate 
of about $. 50m., and claimed that the hrst 
result of the agreement would be to save dollars. 
He said : — 

I am glad to be able to inform the House that 
the negotiations between the Government and 
representatives of the American motion picture 
industry have resulted in an agreement. The 
details of the agreement are necessarily com- 
plicated and certain technical points are still 
being worked out. The whole agreement will 
be published as soon as possible. Meanwhile, 
1 should like to give the House a summary of 
the essential features : — 

The ad valorem duty on imported films will 
be withdrawn as quickly as the necessary 
order can be made, and the normal export of 
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America^ films to the United Kingdom will be 
resumed as soon as possible thereafter. While 
it is the intention of the parties that the main 
structure of the agreement shall be for four 
years it is divided into two periods of two years 
with provision for review at the end of the 
first period. It will come into operation from 
June 14. 

Dollar Remittances 

From that date, and for the first period of 
two years, an amount of $. 17m. a year is fixed 
for the remittance of earnings in the United 
Kingdom from the showing of American films. 
This amount will cover not only the earnings of 
new American films but also the earnings of such 
films as are already in this country. Additional 
remittances, in dollars, of sums equivalent to the 
earnings of British films shown in the United 
States will be permitted. 

The agreement provides for permitted sterling 
uses of the revenues of American films which are 
in excess of the amounts that may hej'emitted 
across the exchanges. These permitted uses 
will be under the supervision of a joint control 
committee composed of representatives of Ilis 
Majesty’s Government and the American motion 
picture industry. 

Finally, the agreement contemplates that any 
residual balances which are not eventually dis- 
posed of by the above means may be cleared by 
agreed transaction not involving any strain 
on the foreign exchange position of the United 
Kingdom or creating a further claim on sterling. 
Such transactions might take the form of chari- 
table or public uses, including the encouragement 
of the arts and sciences. Both sides have ap- 
proached these difficult negotiations in a fully 
co-operative spirit, and I should like to pay my 
tribute here to Mr. Johnston, Mr. Mulvey, 
and their colleagues, representing the American 
motion picture industry, for their understanding 
of our probUms and for the manner in which 
they have approached and conducted these 
negotiations. 

Mr. Lyttelton (Aldershot, C.) said that' the 


fact that agreement had been reached would 
give satisfaction in all parts of the House. He 
found one part of the agreement was obscure 
and could not judge what the effect on our 
dollar position would be. He would therefore, 
refrain from comment until Mr. Wilson had 
published details. 

British Films in U. S. 

Mr. Scollan (Renfrew W., Lab.) asked what 
was the estimated income in America from 
British film^ while the negotiations were going on. 

Mr. Wilson said it was very difficult to form an 
estimate of what British films would be earning 
in America, but the fact that the American 
motion picture industry could ab ^orb the dollar 
earnings of British films in the United States 
meant that there would be the maximum possible 
inducement to the Americans to push British 
films • in the United States. 

Mr. Marlowe (Brighton, C.).— Would not the 
number of dollars involved have provided a 
substantial petrol ration ? Mr. Wilson. — It will 
have appeared from the figures I have given that 
the first result will be to save and not to lose 
dollars. 

20,000 FISH EGGS FLOWN TO EAST 
AFRICA 

' One of Britain’s most unusual exports was 
recently flown by a B.O.A.C. Speedbird to Eas 
Africa. It was a consignment of 20,000 trout 
eggs — the first since the war, required for restock- 
ing streams on high ground, 6,000 feet up, in 
Kenya. 

The eggs were packed in a special insulated 
box with arrangements for ice to drip down over 
the shallow trays holding them,- throughout 
their air journey. The eggs travelled well and 
began to hatch within two days of their arrival. 

Boat travel had previously resulted in some- 
what high casualties among the eggs because 
of the length of time taken on the journey. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE PACTS 

Several decisions of major importance for the 
future of world trade are now in the making. 
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The international wheat talks have resulted 
after all in agreement to fix a ceiling price for 
the next five years. The conference on trade 
and employment at Havana after intensive 
efforts at agreement has concluded recently. 
The campaign in the United States for the 
renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act has just opened. Much less notice has been 
taken of the last development than of the others 
though its outcome may be not less important. 

Unless this Act is renewed there will neither 
be an effective Geneva Tariff Convention nor a 
world trade charter. The Act, which was passed 
originally in June, 1934, empowered the President 
of the United States to reduce the tariffs imposed 
by the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1980 by up to 50 
per cent, in the case of reciprocal trade pacts. 
The Act was last renewed in 1945, when the 
enabling powers of the President were “ brought 
up to date ” by permitting tariff reductions 
up to 50 per cent, of those in force at the begin- 
ning of that year. The United States Admini- 
stration are not asking for additional powers 
now. But it seems not unlikely that the pro- 
posal to renew the Act will revive serious con- 
troversy. On each of the four past occasions 
that the powers of the President have been 
extended, the Act has been vigorously opposed 
by the Republicans, who have now a majority in 
Congress. The attitude of the Republican Party 
towards international economic relations has 
changed perceptibly in recent months, and it 
is improbable that opposition would be carried 
to the point where extension of the Act as such' 
would be refused. Quite probably, however, 
the attempt might be made, short of that point, 
to limit such freedom of action as the President 
and the. Administration now enjoy in the con- 
duct of trade negotiations. Indeed a temporary 
understanding was said to have been reached 
in this connexion after the autumn elections in 
1946. Were any such attempt to succeed it 
might have wide reperc-ussions in view of the 
fact that the United States is the driving force 
behind the idea of an international trade organ- 
ization. It might mean in practice, for example, 
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a more rigid insistence by the' United States on 
safeguards against quantitative regulations of 
trade or against some features of recent bilateral 
trade agreements. It can only >be hoped that 
if in fact any limitations are imposed on the 
reciprocal pact-making powers of the President 
as the price of extension of the Act, they will 
not be so crippling as to make it still more 
difficult than it already promises to be for the 
rest of the world, and western Europe in parti- 
cular, to sell their goods during the coming 
months or that they will not circumscribe in- 
directly the availability of Marshall supplies 
and the How of purchases from the United States. 

TRADE OUTLOOK IN RELATION TO 
E.R.P. 

In discussing the trade outlook in relation to 
the E.R.P. before it was passed by the Congress, 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr., Director of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s Office of International Trade 
said that if the programme is authorized by the 
Congress in the size proposed by the Administra- 
tion, American exports can be expected to 
maintain a level this year about 10 per cent, 
below the all-time record high of 14,474,900,000 
dollars in 1947. (Even with such a decrease, 
the volume of 1948 exports would still be far 
above the 1946 volume of 9,789,500,000 dollars). 

The United States foreign aid programme, irt 
helping to increase production in the countries 
which were the theatres of war, also will contri- 
bute toward a rise in exports from these areas 
which are, today, shipping goods to the United 
States in substantially smaller quantities than in 
pre-war years, he pointed out. 

Blaisdell cautioned against any assumption 
that American interest in the E.R.P. is based on a 
desire to maintaiq ex|x»rts this year at or near 
last year’s levels. 

“ Purchasing power at home remains unpre- 
cedentedly high,” he explained. ” Domestic 
demand is sufficient to absorb that share of 
U.S. production of most commodities currently 
being exported. Exports made possible by a 
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substantial foreign aid programme will mean a 
sacrifice to the American consumer, but one, 
r am confident, that he will gladly make. For 
the American public is making clear its under- 
standing of the issues which are at stake and its 
awareness that there can be little hope for long- 
range economic stability at home in an economi- 
cally unsettled world.” 

Pakistan Orders Radio Transsmitters from 

U. S. 

Nations in many corners of the world are 
acquiring American-made radio equipment to 
extend their communication systems. The 
newly-established state of Pakistan, for example, 
recently contracted with the Radio Corporation 
of America for a network of radio transmitters 
reaching the whole Pakistan territory from the 
capital of Karachi to the cities of Peshawar 
and Dacca. Two of the transmitters arc of 
50-kilowatt Power, three 10-kilowatt, and one 
is a 7j-kilowatt short-wave station. Included 
in the contract are antenna systems, power 


plants and studio equipment in addition to the 
actual transmitting apparatus. 

Substantial orders also have come from China, 
Turkey, South Africa, and several Latin American 
countries. The Chinese order covers a communi- 
cations system from Shanghai and six other 
cities to Manila, San Francisco, and New York. 
Peru ordered a five-city radio- telephone net. 

In equally strong demand are the latent 
advances in marine radio and radar— the system 
of ultra-short radio waves which makes it pos- 
sible to “ sec ” through fog and darkness. In 
194*7, radar installations were made aboard 
vessels sailing under more than 20 different 
flags. Other nations have received communi- 
cations equipment and aviation safety devices 
based on radio or radar. 

Television projects arc under consideration 
in Cuba, Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina among 
others, opening up an entirely new field in 
international communications. 
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SHORT SURVEY OF DECCAN AIRWAYS 

Deccan Airways, the Luxury Service, which 
is carrying you surely and safely to your destina- 
tion, has got a history. It gives us great plea- 
sure, dear passenger, in taking you back 15 
years in revealing to you the foundations on which 
this cflicient organization is built. ^ 

In January 1933, a lone Pilot in a liny 2- 
seater aircraft took off from an airfield in Eng- 
land and set course for Hyderabad. His arrival 
at Hyderabad caused a sensation and opened a 
new field— Aviation. Into the heart of India 
a new thrill was infused. That lone Pilot, 
Mr. Babar Mirza, is now the Regional Aerodrome 
Officer at Hyderabad. In the same year, 
Mr, P. M. Reddy, ffew his Avro-Avion, which 
he had brought from England, from Bombay 
to Hyderabad. These two gentlemen were 
the first to own and operate private aircraft 
iu Hyderabad. 

Three years later, Hyderabad State Aviation 
Club was formed, using Begumpet Airfield. 
The Nizam’s State Railway took a very active 
interest in the develoinnent of Civil Aviation 
and formed an Air Transport Servi<*e as an addi- 
tional Branch to their Railway and Road net- 
works, Begumpet Airport was equipped with a 
magnificent Airport building, complete with 
night landing floodlights, beacons, ete.> and 
was in use by the Flying Club, the Railway 
Air Transport Service and Tata Airlines. The 
Railway Air Transport Service undertook fre- 
quent charters to various towns in India and 
also operated a Passenger and Mail Service 
from Hyderabad and Bangalore in the year 1940. 

During World War II, Begumpet Airfield, 
together with all its hangars, workshops and 
personnel, was placed at the disposal of the 
Government of India and became No. I Ele- 
mentary Training School. Hundreds of Indian 
Air Force Pilots, some of whom are now flying 
the planes in which you travel, received their ah 


initio training at Hakimpet, many of them at 
the capable hands of one of India’s most ex- 
perienced Pilots, Mr. P. M. Reddy. Very few 
people in the Indian Aviation World arc not 
acquainted with this gentleman who has flown 
many thousands of hours, both in India and 
abroad and has a very vast knowledge and under- 
standing of what flying means. He is now the 
General Manager of this Company. 

Also during the War, a large Airfield was 
constructed at Hakimpet, some 16 miles from 
the heart of the city of Hyderabad. This 
Airfield, capable of accepting the heaviest types 
of aircraft in all weather, is in use as a Civil Air- 
port. 

The Post-War programme of the Hyderabad 
Government includes the construction of a very 
Wgc Aerodrome at Begumpet, only 5 miles 
from the City. Work is now in progress and it is 
anticipated that in a very short time, passengers 
by Deccan Airways will disembark at India’s 
finest Airport. 

Deccan Airways commenced operations on 
July 1, 1940. It was a small beginning. A 
light twin-engined aircraft with 5 passengers 
went to Bangalore. In conjunction with 
Messrs. Indian National Airways there were 4 
services a week between Madras and Delhi. 
Later, Messrs. Indian National Airways ceased 
operation on this route /ind Deccan Airways 
ran a thrice weekly service between Madras 
and Delhi, touching Hyderabad,. Nagpur, Bhopal 
and Gwalior. As our countrymen became more 
airminded and made it possible for us to increase 
our services, on the 16th of January 1947, the 
daily service was inaugurated, much to the 
satisfaction of our passengers. A great need 
was felt in Hyderabad for a service to Bombay 
and on February 10th, 1947, we commenced 
a daily service to Bombay from Hyderabad. 
This service connected with our Madras/Delhi 
service at Hyderabad, thus forging a new link 
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between Hadrns and Bombay. The Bangalore 
service which till now had been operated with 
DeHavilland Rapides, was operated with Douglas 
Dakotas, as the passenger demand had greatly 
increased. This Hydcrabad/Bangalore service 
also connected with the Bombay/Hyderabad 
service, giving a much needed connection between 
Bombay and Bangalore. On April 16th the 
Bangalore service was increased to 4 times a 
week to meet with the summer demand. On 
September 1st a daily Bombay/Hyderabad/ 
Bangalore service was put into operation. Thus, 
by September 1st, Deccan Airways was flying 
a daily service on all its routes. 

We are very proud of our Company. We are 
very proud of the magnificent figures which 
depict our progress. Between July 1, 1046 and 
January 81, 1948, Deccan Airways carried 86,225 
passengers, 4,96,147 lbs. of freight, including 
newspapers, 64,340 lbs, of mail ; had flown 
11,850-45 hours and 18,82,473 air miles. This 
phenomenal progress in the short period in review 
has been made possible by the obvious satis- 
faction and goodwill of our passengers. We are 
indebted to our Engineers for your safety in 
flight. We are indebted to our Pilots, Radio 
Officers and Traffic Staff, for your unequalled 
comfort and regularity of services. 

At your service is this great organization 
stretching right across our great land and em- 
ploying hundreds of freedom-loving people. 
We are at your service, always, with Speed, 
Comfort and Economy. 

LAUNCHING OF “ JALA USHA” 

Praise for Indian Workmanship 

The greatest interest has been evinced in 
British shipping circles in the news of the launch- 
ing of “ Jala Usha,*’ the first modern ocean- 
going vessel to be built in India. * 

It is reflected by the long description in Lloyds 
List of the Vizagapatam shipyard in which she 
was constructed. The writer is Mr. William 
McArthur Morison, formerly Director of Mer- 


chant Shipbuilding and Repairs at the British 
Admiratly, who visited the yard recently. 

Mr. Morison describes the site as an excellent 
choice and speaks most warmly of the housing 
scheme for the employees on the slopes above 
the yard. This, he says, is on modern lines, is 
most attractive and should make for work- 
men’s comfort and well-being. He is equally 
enthusiastic over the quality of workmanship 
displayed : “ It was a pleasure to note the high 
standard of craftsmanship set by the manage- 
ment throughout the whole process from pre- 
fabrication in shops to assembly in berths.” 

Mr. Morison concludes : ” Generally the im- 
pression made on the writer was of a successful 
rebirth of an old-established industry in India 
and that its craftsmen were adapting themselves 
readily to its recreation with modern materials 
and methods. In this yard, it is evident that the 
spirit of Lowjee Nusserwanjee a noted builder 
of warships of his day, is still very much alive. 

FIRST SHIP TO FLY TRICOLOUR IN 
LONDON 

For the first time the Indian flag flew recently 
on a ship in London docks. It is the 4,500 ton 
‘Jalabala,’ owned by Scindia Steamships Limited. 
She is the first Indian ship which arrived in 
London since partition. 

When Globe’s representative visited the docks 
the crew, which is almost entirely Indian, was busy 
unloading a cargo of hides, skins, gums and 
manganese ore for London. In March the 
* Jalabala ’ visited Continental ports with fur- 
ther cargo and was discharged for her return 
to India by the middle of April. 

She is a British-built ship bought by the 
present owners a year ago. Hitherto the Scindia 
Steamship Company operated services only along 
the Indian coast, the Bay of Bengal and to Ame- 
rica. 

The ‘ Jalabala’s visit inaugurates a wider ser- 
vice including British and Continental runs and 
in future the Indian yellow, white and green flag' 
should be no stranger to London docks. 
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SHIPBUILDING IN INDIA 

Scheme still under Government’s Consider- 
ation 

To all intents and purposes, the question of 
shipbuilding industry, which came to the fore- 
front following the announcement of the Govern- 
ment of India’s policy by the Hon’ble Mr. C. H. 
Bhabha ♦ at the Shipping Conference held in 
Bombay in November last year, receded to the 
background a few days thereafter. The credit 
for having brought this important question 
into the limelight must go to Mr. R. R. Diwa- 
ker, a member of the Constitute nt Assembly, 
who wanted to know the latest position vis-a-vis 
the implementation of the new shipping policy 
by the Government. From the reply given by 
the Commerce Member to Mr. Diwaker, one is 
led to believe that the Government has been able 
to accomplish practically nothing and “ the 
question of developing the shipbuilding industry 
so as to enable India to build within the next 
five years, a minimum of 50,000 gross tons per 
annum,” is still under consideration. After 
what has been said hitherto to lay emphasis 
on the immediate need for building up a sizeable 
mercantile marine which India can call its own, 
one would have thought that the Government 
of India will at least initiate the programme forth- 
with. Evidently nothing practical has been done 
so far, nor is it known how long this important 
question is going to remain “ under considera- 
tion ” of the Government of India. Since the 
question of providing this country with its 
own vessels for carrying on the coastal as well as 
foreign trade is of pressing urgency, and as on 
it depends much of this country’s prosperity 
in trade and commerce, not to speak of the 
facilities it will afford to defence, it is to be 
sincerely hoped that the Government of India 
will act and not merely talk. 

It is noteworthy that the opportunity thus 
afforded by raising the shipping question was 
availed of by many members for eliciting fur- 
ther information about the Government’s recent 

* Mr. C, H, Bhabha has gince resigned. 


activities in the field of shipping. In answer 
to a number of questions from members, the 
Commerce Minister revealed that India had 
demanded that reparations from Japan to India 
should include ships but he could not say how 
many ships India would get. The total coastal 
shipping tonnage in India was approximately 
800,000 gross (including British tonnage) and 
the whole of it was built in overseas yards. 
There were five main shipbuilding concerns in 
India, which during the years 1944, 1945 and 
1946 built small launches of a total tonnage of 
10,270, 8,503 and 18,544 tons respectively. 
These launches, the Commerce Minister said, 
were not suitable for coastal shipping. 

It was the intention of the Government, 
Mr. Bhabha continued, to encourage by all 
possible means the building in India of as many 
ships as possible and this matter was also under 
the active consideration of the Government. 
In order to facilitate construction of ships, it 
was disclosed the Government was releasing 
steel and cement required for the .extension of 
shipbuilding yards and berths. 

Port for Karnatak Coast 

The question of developing Bhatkal on the 
Karnatak Coast of Bombay Province as a major 
port, over which a good deal of heat and contro- 
versy has been raised recently, still remains 
undecided * although the need for arriving at a 
decision on it is most pressing indeed. While 
the ramblings over the Bhatkal issue are conti- 
nuing, an enterprising industrialist of Bombay, 
Mr. A. M, Bhatt, it may be noted, has prepared 
and forwarded to the Government a scheme for 
shipbuilding and for mechanising country craft. 
The Commerce Minister revealed that the ques- 
tion of giving assistance to Mr. Bhatt was under 
consideration in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. In this connection, the 
suggestion of Mr. K. Santhanam that instead of 
encouraging individual attempts on a small 

• Recently an expert committee has been appointed 
to go into the question and report on the claims oi various 
ports <m the west cofuit. 
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scale, the Government should itself make a 
concerted effort to develop shipbuilding, is 
commendable. Shipbuilding is a major industry 
and as such it should be organised and executed 
systematically. Encouraging individuals to 
build a small yard here and there without proper 
co-ordination and direction from the Government 
only amounts to laying a weak foundation for 
this vital industry. 

RATING OF GOODS TRAFFIC ON 
INDIAN RAILWAYS 

Schedules REVfsED 

An important step towards simplifying their 
goods rate structure has been taken by rail- 
ways with the decision to revise the existing 
schedule of rates for grains and pulses and oil- 
seeds with effect from April 15, 1948, says a 
Press Note. This revision would facilitate the 
understanding by the trade of the basis on 
which these rates are calculated. 

At present, each individual railway has its 
own schedule of rates for these commodities 
and as such, the basis of charge on each railway 
varies and has to be separately calculated to 
arrive at the total rate for any movement. 
From April 15, 1948, the different schedules 
applicable to grains, pulses, seeds common, 
husks of grains and pulses and bran, moving 
in wagon loads, will be abolished and replaced by 
two scales only, one operating over the B.N. 
the B.B. & C.I., and the G.I.P., the M. & S.M., 
the N.S., the Bikaner, the Jodhpur, the 
Mewar, the Jaipur, the B.G.S. and the S.I. 
Railways (Group 1) and the other a slightly 
lower scale to traffic over the E.I., the E.P., 
the O.T., and the Assam Railways (Group II). 

Normally, the desideratum would be to ,have 
one scale of rates applying to all Indian Govern- 
ment railways. But investigations show that 
the application of the level of rates in Group I 
which would appear to -be the appropriate basis 
would have resulted in' considerable enhance- 
ment in 'freight charges for movements over 
lihe E.I. and other railways in GrQup II where 
the trade was already enjoying a comparatively 


low level of rates. It was accordingly decided 
that the trade should not be deprived of this 
advantage and railways were, therefore, divided 
into two groups for purposes of charges. 

In regard to traffic in less than wagon loads 
also, a common scale applicable on all railways 
has been laid down. 

The basis of charge for oil-seeds which are not 
otherwise classified will be slightly higher than 
those for grains and pulses and seeds common. 

All the rates are telescopic in character with a 
ceiling limit which for wagon-load traffic works 
out to Rs. 1-14-0 and Re. 1-5-0 per maund for 
grains and pulses over railways in Group I and 
Group II respectively and Rs. 2-1-0 and Re. 1-10- 
per maund for oil-seeds not otherwise classified 
in Groups I and II respectively. 

The formation of a common scale applicable 
to all railways involves an increase in rates in 
some cases and a reduction in others, but the 
scales have been devised on the fairest possible 
basis. The establishment of the common basis 
for different railways will not in any way, affect 
the existing station to station rates on which 
a large volume of this traffic moves, except 
where such rates are higher than the through 
rates arrived at on the new basis in which case 
the lower of the two rates based on the proposed 
scale of charge will apply. 

COMMUNICATIONS IN INDIA 

Cities to be linked by Wireless 

Minister explains Governmefits Plana 

Very soon, important centres in India such as 
Madras, Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay would be 
connected by wireless telephone. This was 
indicated by Mr. Rah Ahmed Kidwai, Com- 
munications Minister, replying to a debate 
in Parliament on the working of the Communica- 
tions Ministry. The Minister also referred to the 
question of nationalisation of air services. 

Mr. Rail Ahmed Kidwai said that it was not 
correct to say that last year the Assembly accep- 
ted the principle of nationalisation of air services. 
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The House actually dispersed without reaching 
any conclusion. The conference on civil aviation 
which met last February also did not reach any 
decision. Most of the air services were in favour 
of nationalisation of external services but were 
opposed to nationalisation of internal services. 
They thought thRt internal services would pay 
their way right from the beginning wliile, they 
would have to incur a loss if they took up exter- 
nal services. The Government had entered 
into an agreement with Air India and soon 
the first external service would start touch- 
ing Egypt, Switzerland and England. Gov- 
ernment would hold 49 per cent, of the shares 
of the new company with the right to take over 
two per cent. more. They would also have a 
controlling position on the directorate. 

As regards internal services, a departmental 
committee had been appointed to select a route 
on which an air service might be operated by 
Government through an organisation owned 
and directed by the Government of India, to 
advise on the details of the organisation neces- 
sary for the purpose and to give a broad indica- 
tion of the economic possibilities of the opera- 
tion of this service. 

As regards postal service in villages, directions 
had been issued to circle ofiicers that they 
should try to have a post office in every 
village with a population of 2,000 and over 
even if that post office in the beginning would 
have to run at a loss of up to Rs. 500 a year. It 
was also proposed to provide cycles to village 
postmen. 

Wireless to speed up Communication 

The Government had decided to instal wireless 
transmitters to speed up communication between 
different centres. Before the close of this 
month (March) wireless communication would be 
available between Delhi and Calcutta and simi- 
larly all important places like Madras, Bombay 
and other centres would be connected by wireless. 
He hoped that in the next few months the 
Government would be able to formulate a 


scheme for connecting all the important cities 
by wireless telephony. 

As to manufacture of automatic telephone 
equipment in this country, negotiations were 
being carried on with three or four countries 
for the establishment of a factory in India. 
A special officer had brought their terms and a 
delegation would go in the course of the next 
few days to finalise negotiations. He had every 
hope that these negotiations would be finalised 
and in the course of the next few months a fac- 
tory would be established in India.* 

CIVIL AVIATION IN INDIA 

The Government of India have approved a 
scheme for the early establishment of an Indian 
air service to Europe, which represents a new 
experiment in joint state and private enter- 
prise in civil aviation. Under the scheme, a new 
company is being formed with an authorised 
capital of Rs. 7 crorcs and an initial paid-up 
capital of Rs. 2 crores, of which Government 
will subscribe 49 per cent, with an option to 
acijuire at any time a further 2 per cent, so as 
to give Government a clear majority holding of 
51 per cent, of the total. The Air India Ltd., 
will be in charge of the technical management 
of the new company and will provide crews and 
all operational and engineering services. Govern- 
ment have agreed to grant subsidies to the 
company, if necessary, for a limited period in 
order to protect the company from possible loss 
in the early stages, but any such financial assist- 
ance will be repayable from subsequent profits 
out of which 50 per cent, will directly accrue to 
Government until the subsidies have been repaid 
in full. During this period, the company will 
be precluded from declaring dividends in excess 
of five per cent. After the subsidies, if any, are 
repaid, half of the profits earned in excess of 5 
per cent, on capital and shareholders’ funds will 
accrue to Government, who, in addition, will 

* Elarly in May the Ciovt. of India entired into an agree- 
ment with the Automatic Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany Ltd. in connection with the early establishment o;t 
an Automatic TelqAone factory in India. 
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ako receive the dividend payable on shares held 
by them. 

The Service which will operate between Bom- 
bay and London via Cairo is expected to be 
inaugurated early in May next, with an initial 
frequency of two a week in each direction. 

AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 

Future Programme of Bangalore Factory 

Much progress would ap}>ear to have been 
made since the inauguration of independence in 
the matter of establishing the Indian aircraft 
industry on firm foundations. The phenomenal 
increase in the number of civil aviation companies 
and the rapidly spreading airmindedness among 
the people in recent days have clearly emphasised 
the urgent need for starting an indigenous indus- 
try which would cater, in full, to the require- 
ments of the country - both operational and 
defensive. For the present, however, the Hindus- 
tan Aircraft Ltd., Bangalore, being the only one 
of its kind, is all that the Indian aircraft industry 
can boast of, but, if expanded and brought up- 
to-date, this single factory has potentialities of 
manufacturing a considerable number of air- 
craft every year, in addition to overhauling and 
assembling, that is being done in the factory at 
present. Committed as it is to the establish- 
ment of a modern aircraft industry in this 
country, the Government of India, it is note- 
worthy, is giving all encouragement and assist- 
ance to the expansion of this factory, which 
can truly be termed the “ mother ” of the en- 
visaged full-scale aircraft industry in this 
country. 

Giving a brief account of the future programme 
of the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., the Hon’ble 
Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Minister for 
Industry and Supply, recently revealed in the 
Dominion Parliament, that it includes the 
manufacture of aircraft iix India, as recommend- 
ed by the United Kingdom Aircraft Mission 
which visited India in March, 1946, to advise 
the Government of India on the subject. Re- 
viewing the progress and prospects of the factory 
3 


since then, the Minister stated that from 1st 
April, 1946 the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., ceased 
to be under the sole control of the Government 
of India. From that date, it has reverted to the 
position of a private limited company, with the 
Government of India and the Governmet of 
Mysore continuing as the only shareholders. 
The factory, it may be noted, at present acts 
mainly as an overhaul, repair, assembly, and 
conversion depot for civil airlines and Air Forces. 
It is also doing a certain amount of general 
engineering work for the public as well as the 
Government. The factory, it is interesting 
to note, has now taken up the production of 
Percival Prentic Trainers for the Royal Indian 
Air Force, under an assistance arrangement 
with the Percival Aircraft Company, Luton, 
England. It is understood that the Ministry 
of Defence hts placed an initial order with 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., for 50 such aircraft. 

The C'ompany has also undertaken the manu- 
facture of an improved type of third class rail- 
way coaches for the Railway Ministry, which 
has already placed an order for lOO such coaches 
at a cost of Rs. 60,000 each. Further develop- 
ment in constructing other types of coaches 
is shortly expected. In order to meet the ex- 
panded programme it has been decided to in- 
crease the share capital from Rs. 75 lakhs to 
Rs. 175 lakhs. 

The first aircraft manufactured at the Hindus- 
tan Aircraft factory is expected to be out soon 
this year. This, however, will largely be an 
assembly from imported components. The first 
aircraft of the same type manufactured in 
Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., using Indian raw 
materials to a large extent, with the exception of 
the engine and instruments, is however, ex- 
pected to be ready by September, 1948. The 
programme is to assemble 15 aircraft from 
components and five from detailed parts and to 
manufacture 80 from raw materials —all to be 
completed before June 1949. The assembly 
and manufacture of these aircraft should provid(i 
adequate opportunities of training to Indian 
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tecKnicians and workers, as, with the exception 
of a few British and American supervisory per- 
sonnel, the staff at present employed consists 
entirely of Indian personnel. In this connec- 
tion, it may be pointed out that out of a total of 
8,625 employees only 28 - are of non- Indian 
nationality. All the rest arc Indians. It is the 
Government’s policy that as far as possible, the 
requirements of the Royal Indian Air Force 
should be met by the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd. 
For this purpose, the Government of India 
intends constituting an Advisory Committee, 
to advise the Directors on (questions of policy 
and to constitute a Liaison Committee between 
the Company and the main indentors. This C'om- 
mittee will include representatives of the Minis- 
try of Defence, the Director-General of Civil 
Aviation and the Ministry of Railways. There 
is, in addition, a local Technical Committee of 
ofBcers of Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., and the 
Royal Indian Air Force, to co-ordinate the 
activities of the Company on technical matters. 

The Defence Ministry, it is understood, is at 
present examining as to what type of aircraft 
should be manufactut ed and, as soon as a decision 
on this major issue is reached, orders will be 
placed on the Hindustan Aircraft Ltd., as far as 
possible, for their manufacture. Steps have 
been taken jn the meanwhile to set up a Design 
and Development Section at the factory with 
the object of eventually manufacturing aircraft 
for the Indian Air Force entirely to our own 
designs. 

DELHI’S AIR LINK WITH MAJOR CONTI- 
NENTS 

Pan-American World Airways has opened 
direct air service from New Delhi to the five 
major continents. 

Four weekly flights will connect New Delhi 
with San Francisco to the east and New York 
to the west on Pan American’s “ Round-the- 
World” services. The west-bound !!>ervices will 
leave Delhi at 9-30 p.m. on Tuesdays and Satur- 
days arriving in Brussels and London the fol- 
3* 


lowing evening, thus clipping over 20 hours from 
present scheduled timings. 
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Connections with Pan American’s South 
American Services at Istanbul bring Rio de 
Janeiro within two days’ flying time of Delhi. 
At both Istanbul and London the clippers con- 
nect with each other for South African points. 

From Delhi the east-bound passenger may 
proceed by “ Round- the- World ” clipper to 
Calcutta, Bangkok, Shanghai, Manila, Tokyo 
the Hawaiian Islands and San Francisco. 

NEW DELHI NEW YORK AIR LINK 

New Delhi has been directly linked with 
New York by air with effect from 17th March 
1948. The Pan-American World Airways 
“ Flying Clipper,” a 43 passenger Lockheed 
Constellation, weighing 50 tons, which left 
La Guardia field in New York on Monday, 
15th March at 1 p.m. landed at Palani airport 
in New Delhi on the morning of the 17th. 

This New Delhi to New York regular air 
traffic will for the present, be maintained once 
every week and is expected to be changed into a 
bi-weekly service from May next. 

This new service cuts more than 20 hours 
from the present air service timings between 
India and London and also saves almost two 
days of the flight to New York. Airmails from 
the United States to New Delhi will also be 
carried on these flights. 

“ The Flying Clipper ” which has established 
direct air-link between New Delhi and New 
York, is scheduled to touch down for one hour’s 
stoppage at each of the following stations ‘ en 
route.’ 

Shannon. Eire, London, Istanbul, Damas- 
cus and Karachi. 

The return flight between New Delhi and New 
York would require less than 40 flying hours. 
Thus, the weekly New York to New Delhi trip 
will leave New York every Monday and the 
same aircraft will return to New York on Satur- 
day the same week-end, having made the flight 
both ways in just five days. 


BOMBAY-LONDON AIR SERVICE 

The first Bombay-London air .service by an 
Indian Company will start in June, a Constella- 
tion aircraft of the Air India International, 
inaugurating the service. The first of this 
type of aircraft purchased by the company 
landed at the Santa’ Cruz Airport piloted by 
Capt. K. R. Gazdar and Capt. H. B. Mistry. 

The four- engined aircraft, manufactured at 
the Lockheed Plant, California, is equipped with 
modern aviation devices arid has accommodation 
for 42 passengers, with sleeping accommoda- 
tion for 20. With a cruising speed of nearly 
300 miles per hour the plane is to cover the 
Bombay-London route, with two hops m 
about 21 hours. 

According to the pilot, Capt. Gazdar, the 
Azores was covered in seven hours and from 
U.S. to Bombay in 32 hours. 

TRANSPORT SERVICES IN WEST 
PUNJAB 

To BE NATIONALIZED 

The West Punjab Assembly passed a Bill 
which aims at nationalization of transport in 
the Province within three years. 

Transport bill 

The statement of objects and reasons for the 
Transport Bill says : 

” For some time past, the West Punjab 
Government has been considering that the various 
transport companies in the province were not 
providing adequate and satisfactory services 
to the public. In most cases these services are 
managed by persons who are actuated more by 
profit-making motives than by a desire to serve 
the public. Consequently, the Government feels 
that so long as these services remain in the 
hands of such persons, there is little scope of the 
road transport of the Province being developed 
on better lines and the public being provided 
with a really modem and progressive road 
transport system. 
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“ The Government has also realized that with 
the increase in the population of the Province 
due to the heavy influx of refugees and the 
curtailment of railway services, the road trans- 
port has become an enterprise which, if national- 
ized, has possibilities of increasing to a consider- 
able extent the revenues of the State. In the 
opinion of the Government, the best way to 
nationalize transport in the Province would be 
to constitute a statutory authority to be known 
as the West Punjab Transport Board. The 


Board when constituted will be entrusted with 
the work of operating all the passenger trans- 
port services in the Province and such goods 
services as the Government considers necessary. 
The constituting of such a Board would enable the 
Government to operate transport services on a 
sound commercial basis which will be a distinct 
improvement on the present system by which 
the Government is operating some transport 
services.” 
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Special Article 


NOTE ON HYDERABAD TRADE IN 1356 F. 

BY 

A, R. CHID A 

Hydebabad’s total trade in 1858 F., express- 
ed in terms of the value of merchandise, amount- 
ed to nearly 79 crores of rupees, as compared with 
78 crores in the preceding year. Tlie value of 
dutiable and duty-free imports improved by 
Rs. 11 crores: under cotton piecegoods (Rs. (>6 
lakhs), artificial silk piecegoods (Rs. 20 lakhs) 
foodgrains (Rs. 274 lakhs), fruit (Rs. 10 lakhs)| 
betel nuts (Rs. 23 lakhs), common salt (Rs. 10 
lakhs), sugar and gur (Rs. 38 lakhs) and machi- 
nery (Rs. 50 lakhs). The value of dutiable 
and duty-free exports dropped from Rs. 36 
crores in 1355 F. to Rs. 31 crores in the year 
under review, the decreases mainly occurring 
under dutiable merchandise, such as foodgrains 
(Rs. 287 lakhs), groundnuts (Rs. 298 lakhs), 
linseed (Rs. 37 lakhs), castor seed (Rs. 29 lakhs), 
coriander (Rs. 31 lakhs) and animals (Rs. 25 
lakhs). 

In a year of provincial self-sufficiency in 
the matter of foodgrains and essential commodi- 
ties, transport difficulties, quota restrictions 
and unhappy border incidents in some areas of 
the State arising from nefarious activities of 
marauders, which assumed ominous proportions 
towards the fag-end of the year, the Customs 
revenue was the highest on record 1 Notwith- 
standing a fairly large amount of revenue re- 
coverable on stores imported by the various 
Government Departments and the Singareni 
Collieries, the aggregate Customs revenue 
amounted to Rs, 345 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 814 lakhs in the preceding year represent- 
ing an increase of Rs. 81 lakhs or 8.9 per cent, 
and, as compared with the average income of 
the previous five years, an increase of Rs. 107 
lakhs, and against the budget estimate of 
Rs. 8,17,79,416, the increase in 1866 F. was 
Rii. 27,85,421. 


Unlike the land revenue, which represents 
a fixed demand, the Customs Department collects 
a revenue of an uncertain character. Our re- 
venue is mainly influenced by the character of 
the agricultural season.s in the Dominions and 
by the conditions of trade generally throughout 
the country. The year 1854-55 F. was un- 
favourable from the point of view of rainfall, 
aereuge and yield per acre and so was the case 
with the agrieultural year ending 15th Thir 
1356 F., when the area brought under cultiva- 
tion was nearly 217 lakh acres, as compared 
with 253 lakh acres for the preceding year, 
show ing a shrinkage of about 6 lakh acres. There 
have been no material changes m the rates of 
<hities during the year, as the State is not at 
liberty to breakaway from the’ old moorings of 
5 per cent, ad valorem and its umlmcar tariff 
based on the principle of one article, one rate, 
is limited to 5 per cent, ad valorem. The ras- 
bandi rates (which have to conform to 5 per cent, 
ad valorem) on cotton and certain descriptions 
of grain were enhanced during the close of the 
year owing to a rise in prices. The abnormal 
rise ill revenue, tliough not the yard-slick with 
which to measure the progress achieved by the 
Customs Department in 1356 F. was thus jirinci- 
pally due to higher prices prevailing in the 
markets. It may legitimately be claimed for 
the Department that the very substantial in- 
crease in revenue, during the year was in part 
due to close supervision and control. To guard 
the 3,207 mile frontier inextricably interlaced 
with pockets or enclaves of foreign territory or 
to prevent surreptitious transport of grains, 
was a stupendous task for such Customs officials 
in charge of the Frontier Nakas as had to 
exercise great vigilance and tact in coping with 
the menace of smuggling. A veritable reign of 
terror prevailed in some areas of the Madhra, 
Lingsugur, Osmanabad, and Bid Districts, where 
Communist marauders in gangs fully armed with 
guns and other weapons attacked Customs Nakas 
and Chowkis and even set fire to office records 
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etc., as a result of which the ill-equipped officials 
got scared or faced the consequences against 
heavy odds. Apart from the mere length of 
the zig-zag frontier, the situation of villages 
which, along some parts of the zone, are in- 
extricably interlaced, offers, as my distinguished 
predecessor, Nawab Rustom Jung Bahadur 
had remarked in para 4l of his Report on the 
administration of the Customs Department for 
1889 F., “ great facilities for a form of robbery 
against State, with which public op/nion in all 
ages anS in all countries has had a sneaking 
sympathy. ” 

Of the total revenue, imports accounted 
for Rs, 209 lakhs as against 155 lakhs in the 
previous year, the increase being Rs. 54 lakhs 
while exjxirts accounted for Rs. 135 lakhs against 
Rs. 158 lakhs in the preceding year, or a decrease 
of Rs. 28 lakhs. The revenue from rail-borne 
traffic excluding the small sections situated in 
the frontier districts of Osmanabad and Kopbal, 
amounted to Rs. 815 lakhs or 91 per cent, of 
the total revenue against Rs. 283 lakhs in the 
preceding year, while the revenue collected on 
the Frontier was Rs. 80 lakhs against Rs. 81 
lakhs in the previous year. 

Examining the revenue by districts, aS 
compared with the previous year, the highest 
income (Rs. 67 lakhs) has occurred in the Goda- 
vari district and the next highest revenue Rs. 68 
lakhs, Rs. 57 lakhs, Rs. 57 lakhs and Rs. 44 
lakhs was in the Gulbarga District, Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad and the Warangal District. The 
Osmanabad, Aurangabad and Bid Districts are 
the only districts showing decreases of 2 lakhs, Ij 
lakhs and 35,000 respectively. 

The revenue under imports amounting 
to Rs. 209 lakhs increased from Rs. 165 lakhs 
in 1855 F. to Rs. 209 lakhs in the year under 
report. The main increases in revenue are : 
Rs. 18,74,000 from foodgrains, Rs. 1,88,000 
from edible salt, Rs. 1,74,000 from silver, 
Rs. 1,04,000 from gold, Rs. 1,79,000 from iron 
and steel manufactures, Rs. 1,17,000 from gur 


Rs. 1,08,000 from electric goods, Rs. 1,18,000 
from chemical drugs, Rs. 2,90,000 from motor 
cars and buses, Rs. 8,32,000 from cotton piece- 
goods other than handloom, and Rs. 1,18,000 
from artificial silk piecegoods, while cotton 
piecegoods (handloom) account for a marked 
decrease of over Rs. 2 lakhs. 

As, during the year, huge stocks of military 
surplus materials were disposed of by the authori- 
ties, an import duty was charged on such sales 
to the public. Various devices aimed at the 
evasion of payment of duty on goods belonging 
to non-exemptees purported to have been im- 
ported for Government Departments, were brought 
to the notice of Government. Orders were 
subsequently issued by Gcivcrnment to the 
effect that import duty should be charged on 
all requisites of the Government Departments 
and stores, etc., belonging to H.E.H. the Nizam’s 
State Railway. These orders are in confor- 
mity with the practice obtaining m the Domi- 
nions of India and Pakistan. 

The war-time shortages of consumer goods 
had, to some extent, improved during the year 
under report. The local markets were flooded 
with cheap foreign glassware, cutlery, radio sets, 
silk and plastic goods. The sujiplies of iron 
and steel for 1856 F. were extremely hmited 
compared to demand in Hyderabad. The allot- 
ment of corrugated iron sheets was also inade- 
quate. Hyderabad is said to liave been 
treated as Cinderella among the Provinces and 
States, with the result that she had to be 
content with a monthly quota of 10,000 bales, 
made up of 4,000 bales from Indian Mills, 
8,000 bales from local Mills and 3,006 bales 
of handloom cloth. A great deal of cloth was 
slipping past the controls. There was a buying 
rush for imported fabrics and the prices soared 
for a time and remained at black market 
levels. The main buying pressure was on fine 
medium varieties of and cloth which was in short 
supply throughout the . Dominions. The dump- 
ing of Chiffon, Ninon, glass silk or Parachute silk, 
into the city continued for some months in 1856 F. 
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and an impression had gained ground among a 
section of the mercantile community that an 
undeclared economic blockade of Hyderabad 
was being enforced by the Indian Government, 
The cat was being frequently let out of Bombay 
business letter bags by firms, which informed 
their clients m Hyderabad that they were unable 
to supply goods as instructions from the (iovern- 
ment forbaile despatch of the goods to Hyder- 
abad. Machinery and motor vehicles are the 
types of goods which Bombay firms are reported 
to have been prohibited from despatching to 
Hyderabad. Apart from a slump of new or 
second-hand ears in the Bombay market, the 
large increase in revenue from motor cars and 
buses amounted to lls. 2,90,000 ; buses and motor 
cars numbering 1,123 and motor-cycles number- 
ing 480 (including a fairly large number of 
motor cars, lorries, etc., auctioned by the Mili- 
tary authorities, on which duty was recovered) 
were imported against 370 cars and 127 motor- 
cycles in the preceding year. There was an 
appreciable increase m the number of new or 
reconditioned bicycles, yielding a revenue of 
Rs, 45,523. The average assessed value of a 
bicycle was Rs. 154 against Rs. 148 in the pre- 
vious year. The rise in the revenue from salt 
(Rs. 1,82,756) represents an increased import of 
91,878 pallas against an average import of 
778,208 pallas for the five years ending 1855 F. 
The surplus stock of one year is generally follow'- 
ed by shorter imports in the next. There was 
a brisk import of salt into the State conseijuent 
on the abolition of Central Excise duty on salt 
in April 1947. In spite of the failure of the 
mango crop, the import of fresh and dried fruit 
shows an increase of Rs. 1,07,000 due to an 
increase in prices. The quantity of cocoanuts 
and khopra decreased by 2,400 pallas but the 
income from this source increased by Rs. 40,000. 
The Government of India had fixed the ceiling 
prices for khopra at Madras and Cochin Ports at 
Rs. 986 and Rs. 1,456, and of cocoanut oil at 
Rs. 884 and Rs. 1,890 per ton. On the basys of 
these prices, the Madras Government had also 
fixed the wholesale prices in February, 1947 as 


follows : — 



Malabar and 'South 

Other 


Canara 

Districts 


Rs. as ps.. 

Rs. as. ps. 

Cocoanuts 

..125 0 0 per 1,000. 

170 0 0 

Khopra 

Cocoanut 

. . 82 7 7 per Md. 

84 6 2 

oil 

. - 24 8 0 per tin of 

35 lbs. 

26 2 8 

The increased buying power of 

the people 


was reflected in the marked increase in tlic im- 
port of gold from 30,845 tolas in 135^5 F, to 
98,760 tolas in the year under report. Silver 
bars amounting to 2,285,303 tolas valued at 
Rs. 38,12,000 were imported into the Dominions 
against 170,181 tolas m the previous year, as a 
result of which tlierc was an increase of 
Rs. 1,74,000 in duty. The average assessed 
value of gold and silver was Rs. 135 and Rs. 1-11-0 
per tola against Rs. 101 and Rs. 1-15-0 res- 
pectively, in the previous year. Ornaments 
made of gold and silver are charged the same 
duty as the two metals, viz., one per cent, and 
5 p(T cent, respectively. Duty is charged ad 
valorem on jewellery with precious stones at 
2| per cent, and the amount of duty realised 
on jewellery was Rs. 7,556 against Rs. 5,289 in 
the preceding year. Personal jewellery, worn 
or brought as luggage, is exempt from import 
duty. 

There was an increase of about Rs. 2 
lakhs in the duty collected from gur and sugar. 
Over 128,491 pallas of gur were imported as 
compared with 62,000 pallas m 1355 F. There 
was an increase of eleven thousand pallas m the 
import of sugar and the revenue increased by 
Rs. 73,000 mainly due to a rise in prices. 

The revenue from horned animals increas- 
ed by Rs, 96,000. 36,000 head of cattle 

were imported against 26,000 in 1855 F. at an 
average price of Rs, 117 against Rs. 91 in the 
previous year. 

There was an increase of nearly 7^ lakh 
gallons of petrol over that of the previous year, 
yielding an increase of over Rs. 40,000 in rev- 
enue. The consumption of 3,961,796 gallons 
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of petrol in 1356 F. exceocled the average of 
the three years ending. 1855 F. by 81,42,520 
gallons. The assessed value of petrol was 
Rs. 1-13-0 per gallon against Rs. 2-1-0 in 1355 F* 
The revenue from kerosene oil also inereased by 
Rs. 62,000 in 1856 F., the quantity having in- 
creased by 1,060,000 gallons. With effect from 
2-4-1947 A.D., the Government of India had 
authorised an increase of anna 1 per gallon in 
the price of motor spirit, i.e., from Rs. 1-7-6 to 
Rs. 1-8-6 per gallon ex-main port pump. This 
rise is dife to a rise in replacement costs. 

There was an increase of Rs. 18,74,000 
under foodgrains, rice accounting for Rs. 5,86,000, 
wlieat Rs. 4,19,000 and miscellaneous grain 
Rs. 2,87,000. The increase of Rs. 18,74,000 under 
imports of gram was more than counterbalanced 
by loss of Rs. 18,93,000 in revenue from the export 
of local produce. The export and import of 
foodgrains was regulated by the general food 
policy of the Government. The State’s food 
difficulties had been surmounted and the crisis 
passed. Hyderabad is rightly proud of having 
shown the rest of the country to solve adminis- 
trative and economic problems successfully. For 
instance, the food policy of our Government 
which has been pursued with eminent success for 
the last three 3'Cars found a parallel in the re- 
commendations of the prices sub-committee of 
the Government of India, which was otherwise 
known as the Krishnamachari '(’ommittee. An- 
other important lead given by tlie State was the 
establishment of canteens, both mobile and 
stationary, to feed the poorer class of labourers. 

Hyderabad consumed 8,993,252 lbs. of 
tea, /.e., 90,000 lbs. less than in the previous 
year. Though the quantity decreased, tbe 
income from tea increased bj'^ Rs. 88,000 on 
account of a rise in prices. The State indented 
for betel leaves worth Rs. 22 lakhs and betelnuts 
worth Rs. 75 J lakhs, the import of which yielded 
a substantial increase of Rs. 1,57,000 in revenue. 
A considerable measure of relief and concession 
was offered in the annual budget of the Govern- 
ment of India to the betel-chewing public by 
the withdrawal of Excise duty on betel nuts but in 


Hyderabad indirect taxation on pan and betel 
nuts has been retained in order to discourage 
economic waste under smoke and spittle. Hyder- 
abad purchased cigarettes of the value of 
Rs. 47,24,000 and indented for tobacco worth 
Rs. 1,26,79,000 in 1356 F. The increase in the 
import of high class cigarettes is significant in 
spite of a large output of the Charminar Cigarette 
Factory in the State. The imports of matches 
inereased from 4.88 lakhs gross in 1855 f'. to 
7.72 lakhs gross in 1856 F., in spite of the output 
of several lo<‘al match factories. 

Dutiable exports from the State realised 
a revenue of Rs. 135 lakhs against Rs. 158 lakhs 
in the preceding year, the tlecreasc in duty being 
Rs. 28 lakhs. The main increases in revenue are 
Rs. 8.17 lakhs from oils, Rs. 3 lakhs from oil- 
cakes, Rs. 1 . 95 lakhs from til and Rs. 75,000 
from cotton, while foodgrains ai'count for a 
decrease of Rs. 14,87,000. The quantity of 
cotton exported was 521,090 pallas, equivalent 
to 312,665 bales of 400 lbs. each against 322,078 
bales HI the previous year. A great proportion of 
the exports on the frontier formerly consisted 
of kapas or loose cotton, the export of which was 
restricted by the Supply Department. On the 
basis of a normal crop of 16 annas, the outturn 
of cotton in 1355-56 F. was Rs. 0-7-2 against 
Rs. 0-8-0 annas in the preceding year, although 
the area under cultivation increased from 
2,224,917 acres in 1854-55 to 2,242,461 acres in 
1855-56 F, The cotton factories in the Domi- 
nions pressed 279,719 bales against 229,757 
bales in the previous yeilr. The quantity ex- 
ptirted amounted to 812,665 bales. To this 
may be added 52,131 bales consumed by the 
local weaving and spinning mills during the year, 
making a total of 864,796 bales. An ordinance 
fixing the rate of Indian duty on raw cotton 
exports at Rs. 20 per bale, increasing the rate for 
jarilla by Rs. 80 per candy and limiting the 
export quotas from the Dominion of India was 
promulgated in October 1946. The enhancement 
in rasbandi duty, consequent on a rise in prices 
came into force in Amerdad 1856 F., and the 
revenue thus increavsed by Rs. 1,48,445 with the 
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increase of a rupee in rasbandi duty. With the 
increase in revenue from cotton, there was a 
corresponding increase of Rs. 1,17,000 from 
cotton seed. 

Oil-seeds which come next in importance to 
cotton are responsible for a fall of Rs. 15,34,000 
in revenue, groundnuts alone showing a decrease 
of Rs. 14,90,000. The area under groundnuts 
had no doubt increased by 5,595 acres in 1365- 
56 F., but the estimated outturn was only 
Rs. 0-0-9 against 8 annas in 1355 F. The ras- 
bandi duty on groundnuts (shelled and unshelled) 
was raised in Shehrewar 1355 F. as a result of 
which there was an increase of Rs. 81,000 in 
duty. In addition to Customs duty of Rs, 5-4-0 
per palla on the average price-basis of Rs. 105 
a surcharge at the rate of Rs. 17-9-6 per ton was 
first imposed on groundnut oil in Farwardi 
1854 F., and it was subsequently raised to 
Rs. 75-15-0 per ton m Farwardi 1356 F. 620,218 
pallas of unrefined groundnut oil of the estimated 
value of Rs. 6,60,75,000 were exported in 
1856 F. against 603,678 pallas of the estimated 
value of Rs. 6,03,67,000 in 1855 F., the increase 
in duty being Rs. 2,85,359. On account of 
rise in prices, the export duty on refined ground- 
nut oil. was raised from Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-4-0 per 
palla in Shehrewar 1356 F. Separate figures for 
refined groundnut oil, on which an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent, is levied, are not maintained 
by this Department. Among oil-seeds, the only 
item on the right side is til (sesamum) which 
shows an increase of Rs. 1,84,967 in duty, al- 
though the outturn was estimated at a little 
over four annas against seven annas in the previous 
year. The estimated outturn of castor seed in 
the agricultural year 1855-56 F. was Rs. 0-7-4 
against eight annas in the previous year, as a 
result of which the exports decreased by 82,961 
pallas in 1856 F. In addition to an export duty 
of Rs. 2-6-0 per palla on the average price- basis 
of Rs. 47-8-0 per palla, a surcharge at the rate of 
Rs. 8-6-0 per palla was levied by Government. 
The Raigir Oil Mill (with a capacity of 1,000 
tons per annum) is the only mill in the State, 
which extracts castor oil in hydraulically operat- 


ed press and manufactures high grade castor oil 
for overseas markets. The export of castor oil 
decreased by 16,542 pallas in 1856 F., the loss 
in export duty being Rs. 90,000. The export 
duty on castor oil was raised from Rs. 5-8-0 to 
Rs. 7-1-0 per palla on the average market price 
of Rs. 141-4-0. The imposition of a surcharge 
of Rs. 8-7-0 per palla is repotted to be the cause 
for a decrease in the export of castor oil. No oil 
was exported in Shehrewar, Meher and Aban 
1856 F. 262 pallas of Soofia Rosa oil (ginger- 
gra.ss oil) and motia rosa (palmarosa) oil were 
exported against 242 pallas in the preceding 
year, the increase in duty being Rs. 7,250. 

Goods of the value of Rs. 3,65,00,000 we^re 
imported under special exemptions as against 
goods of the value of Rs. 4,69,00,000 in the pre- 
vious year. Stores imported by the several 
Government Departments before Isfandar 1356 F, 
were passed free of duty. On the representa- 
tions of the Department, Government was 
pleased to direct that all stores imported by 
Government Departments as well as the N. S. Rly. 
should be liable to duty. Articles required by 
the several Government Departments valued 
at Rs. 75,00,000 were released free of duty in 
1356 F. and duty on surplus stores purchased 
by the Planning Department has not yet been 
recovered. Medicines, surgical instruments and 
other recjuisites imported free of duty by charit- 
able dispensaries amounted to Rs. 43 lakhs 
against 49 lakhs in the previous year. There 
was a marked decrease in the duty-free imports 
of goods required by the Secunderabad Garrison 
or by members of the Garrison for their personal 
u.se as also articles imported by the Residency 
Staff for their personal use. 

18. Figures relating to exemptions are but 
estimates, a.s in some cases, the Customs staff 
cannot always secure from exemptecs or the 
public full particulars regarding the value of 
duty-free goods as prescribed in Section 22 of 
the Hyderabad Custonfs Act. Local manufac- 
tures valued at Rs. 20^ lakhs were exported 
from the Dominions as /igainst 21 lakhs in the 
previous year. There were more than a dozen 
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match factories situated in different parts of 
the Dominions. A considerable portion of local 
turnover is exported free of duty and some of the 
matches available in local markets were imported 
duty paid. I have, in my note on tariff policy 
submitted to Government stated that there 
are several anomalies in the tariff, which call 
for remedy and that Government aided indus- 
tries for the benefit of outsiders as well as local 
consumers have to pay extra for the use of non- 
Hyderabad rfiade matches. The value of 
matches exj^orted from the Dominions amounted 
to nearly Rs. lakhs as against Rs. 11,000 in 
the previous year. In tlie wake of industrial 
progress of the State, the present tariff policy 
should, in my opinion, be revised : reorienta- 
tion in the orthodox approach to the tariff 
problems is needed. The curing of hides and 
skins is an established industry at several centres 
in the Dominions. In order to help this industry 
export duty on cured hides and skins was abo- 
lished. Tanned hides and skins of the value of 
Rs. 89J lakhs were exported free of duty during 
the year against Rs. 47 lakhs in the preceding 
year. The tanning industry is still in a primi- 


tive stage, hides and skins are partially cured 
and the bulk of these are exported overseas to 
be converted into finished leather. Though 
the stage of pre]>aring leather like what is turned 
out at Cawnpore is still for off, leather of the 
value of H^. 82,000 was exported last year 
against Rs. 58,000 in the preceding year. 

19. The total expenditure of the Department 
during the year was Rs. 36,00,406 against 
Rs. 28,91,620 in the previous year. The details 
of expenditure were : (a) pay and allowances, 
Rs. 82,78)k000, {b) Tour charges Rs. 1,00,0000, 
(c) Contingencies (Rs, 1,63,000) and [d] Petty 
repairs to buildings, house rent and taxes, 
Rs. 30,000. The total expenditure was 10.4 
per cent, of the gross receipts against 9.2 per 
cent, in the previous year. The Reorganisa- 
tion Scheme, which was introduced on the 
26th Amerdad 1355 F., and the revision of the 
scales of salaries of non-gazetted staff, which 
was enforced on the 1st Khurdad 18,56 F. in- 
volved an additional e.xpenditure. 

20. The incidence of taxation per head of 
population in 1856 F. was Rs. 2-1-10 against 
Rs, 1-14-10 in the previous year. 
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THE ECONOMIC RESOURCES AND IN- 
DUSTRIES OF MAHBOOBNAGAR 
DISTRICT 

The important place Hyderabad occupies in 
the Indian economy is well-known and has 
received due publicity. But the public in 
general is ignorant about the resources of some 
of our districts, the importance of their cottage 
industries and the scope for investment. An 
attempt has been made in this article to give a 
brief account of the economic resources of Mah- 
boobnagar District, the existing cottage as well 
as big industries, scope for their development 
and possibilities of investment in different fields. 

The district of Mahboobnagar comprises an 
area of 8,408,640 acres and contains a popula- 
tion of about 11 lakhs. The number of cattle 
is 685,468, and of sheep and goats about 10 
lakhs. The important agricultural products of 
this district are castor, groundnut, rice, jawar, 
bajra, til and sawan. The area on which ground- 
nut is sown is 808,050 acres and its total yearly 
production is 78,099 tons or 2,186,772 maunds of 
the value of Rs. 1,59,90,030. The area under cas- 
tor is 211,040 acres and the total yearly produc- 
tion is 12,248 tons or 842,804 maunds of the 
value of Rs. 1,51,65,900. 

The Agricultural Department is conducting a 
number of experiments such as paddy varietal 
experiments, castor varietal experiments and 
Kharif jawar varietal experiments in this district. 
The area under castor in Mahboobnagar and 
Nalgonda districts is the largest in the Domi- 
nions and is called the castor belt of our State. 
The Agricultural Department has also distribu- 
ted in 1855-56 F. in the three Taluqas of Mah- 
boobnagar, Makthaland Purgi, for purposes of 
manure, 2,888.6 tons of groundnut cakes valued 
at nearly Rs. 2 lakhs, 102 tons of castor cake of 
Rs, 9,180 value, 144 tons of bone meal of 
Rs. 21,600 and 112.6 tons ammonium sulphate 
otRs. 16,800. 

Next, >ve shallgo into the forests of this dist- 


rict. The area covered by forests is 614,000 
acres and the yearly income is Rs. 1,11,545 
which comes to an average of Rs. 400 
I>er sq. mile. Different kinds of wood are 
obtained from these forests, e.g. teak, sesame, 
bijasal, ipa, satin, sundra, tinnan, abnoos, 
kursha, nallamuddi, chiinaggi, buttagunnam, 
yarramaddi, tarra etc. Kach of the above can 
be used for various purposes such as fiiniiture- 
making, liou.se-building, manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements, sports material, etc. 

Apart from wood there are a number of other 
forest products which, if collected systematically 
and sales arranged on large scale, will yield big 
profits and will prove a very good field for small 
investments. Bamboo, scetaphal, gum, honey, 
wax, etc., are some of the products in which brisk 
trade with Hyderabad city is possible. A 
number of articles of medical value are also 
available in the Farhabad forests which can be 
regularly collected through the Chenchus and 
sent to Hyderabad. An agency should be 
established in Achampet with a staff of experien- 
ced local people who can supply to some pro- 
minent dealers in medicines in Hyderabad. 

Another field of investment in the Mahboob- 
nagar forests is business in grass. A vast 
quantity of grass gets burnt every year while in 
many parts of our Dominions there is an acute 
shortage of it. Flourishing trade can be carried 
on by transporting grass to places where it is 
needed. To facilitate transport, pressing ma- 
chines will have to be set up in some suitable 
places near the grass fields in the Achampet 
Taluqa. 

Now, we shall deal with the production of wool 
and the cottage industry of kambal-weaving in 
Mahboobnagar district. Of all the districts in 
our Dominions, Mahboobnagar produces the lar- 
gest amount of wool. The number of sheep 
and goats, as stated above, is about 10 lakhs and 
the total for the Dominions is 92 lakhs. Thus, 
kambal-weaving is carried on throughout the 
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district. The important places where the number 
of dhangars and looms is large are Amistapur, 
Tadikonda, Podharpalli, Bijnapalli, Tilkapalli, 
Gudlaiiarwa, Komeera, Devarkadra, Makthal 
and Konsi. Dhangars not only rear the sheep 
but perfor?n the multifarious duties of carding, 
spinning and weaving of wool. Carding and 
spinning is mostly done by women and the 
instruments employed for this jiurpose arc very 
primitive. Even fly shuttle is not used on hand- 
looms. •• 

Apart from Kamblis, at some places of this 
district, Gudlaiiarwa, Tilkapalli, Amistapur, 
Makthal, etc., a kind of matting called ‘jhavras’ 
is manufactured winch possesses the unique 
quality of getting more strong the more it is 
used. This quality has made it extremely 
popular among the poorer section of the popula- 
tion in rural areas. I am sure, if a few defects 
which mar' its a])pearance arc removed 
‘ jhavras ’ can get a good market even in urban 
areas . 

Here, we sliall devote a few lines to the quality 
of our wool, its defects and the methods of 
improving them. As mentioned above, the num- 
ber of sheep and goats in this district is 10 lakhs. 
The number of sheep yielding wool can be put at 
7 lakhs. The average yield of wool in this 
district per sheep per season is about lbs. and 
the clipping seasons being two in the year the 
yearly yield can be put at 8 tbs. per sheep and of 
Mahboobnagar District 21 lakh lbs. Of this, 
about 15 lakh lbs. is exported and the rest is 
consumed in the district. Outside Hyderabad 
our wool mostly goes to Bangalore where it is 
used by the Binny Company for the manufacture 
of blankets. • 

Local wool is of short staple and is very ordinary 
in quality. Its length is of about 2 to 2J inches 
whereas Bikaneer, Punjab and Kashmir wool 
is from 5 to 6 inches staple. There are a number 
of reasons for the poor quality of our wool. 
Firstly, nowhere in our State are sheep reared 
for the production of wool on commercial basis. 
To the dhangar, the sale of sheep is more impor- 


tant than of wool as he earns more from the 
former than from the latter. The result is that 
very little attention is paid by them for improving 
the quality of wool. Secondly, there are abso- 
lutely no arrangements in our State for grading 
of wool which has further lowered its cjuality. 
Thirdly, we never tried to cross breed our sheep 
with better stock of other countries. Fourthly, 
the diseases that affect the sheep also affect their 
wool and diseases arc not rare in our sheep. 
What is needed is a powerful and sincere attempt 
by different departments to make proper ap- 
proach to the dhangars and bring home to them 
the need for bestowing more attention on the 
preservation of wool. Our Government has 
recently taken a very useful and admirable 
step in this direction. The Veterinary Depart- 
ment has sanctioned a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a farm at Amistapur where experiments 
will be conducted to improve the local breed. 
It is also proposed to give a medical dip to every 
sheep to cleanse it of all its diseases. This will 
not only improve their health but their wool also. 

Mahboobnagar exports Kamblis worth Rs. 5 
lakhs every year and wool worth Rs. 25 lakhs. 
Carpets and rugs worth about a lakh are also 
exported annually. 

Now, we shall review the most important 
cottage industry, t,e., handloom. Like in other 
districts, in Mahboobnagar also, this industry is 
widely spread, but the important places are 
Narayanpet, Utkoor, Jajapeth, Vatiain, Palam, 
Sripur, Khanapoor, Amangal, etc. At Narayan- 
pet, Vatiam and Amangal very fine cloth is 
weaved and the weavers mostly use yarn of 
40s and 60s counts. Saris worth Rs. 800 and 
Rs, 400 are prepared at these places. Narayan- 
pet is the biggest handloom centre in H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions, Seventy per cent, of 
its population are weavers. In the town eJone, 
there are more than 5,000 looms out of which 
only 200 are using fly shuttle. The number of 
big, wholesale dealers in cloth is 75. Cotton 
and silk mixed saris of Narayanpet are very 
famous and the ‘ khans ’ of this place are extre- 
mely popular. One of the features of Narayan- 
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pet industry is that its products are entirely of 
Maharashtrian taste and their market is also in 
Maharashtrian towns sych as Sholapur, Sangli, 
Miraj, Kolhapur, Ichalkaranji, Karar, Bombay 
and Pot)na* Inside the Dominions, Gulbarga 
district is the chief consumer. From Narayan- 
pet, goods worth Rs. 40 lakhs are exported 
every year to the Bombay Presidency alone. 

Handloom is the most impt>rtant cottage 
industry employing 3 lakh people in our Domi- 
nions. But the financial condition of the weavers 
is not satisfactory. Whatever little improve- 
ment they were able to make during the war has 
not proved stable and their condition is worsen- 
ing cverydaj''. We shall have to find out the tlifU- 
eulties facing handloom industry, its flaws and the 
methods of removing its weaknesses. The 
greatest disadvantage for handloom is that 
the weavers do not get yarn at reasonable prices. 
It comes to them through a number of agencies 
and naturally prices increase unreasonably. 
(I am not speaking of the jiresent controls as 
it is only a temporary phase). 

One great weakness of han<lloom is that its 
products are not so attractive as the mill pro- 
ducts for the reason that they are employing 
old methods of dyeing, bleaching and sizing. 
Another factor is that there is no standardiza- 
tion of handloom protlucts which is the crux of 
the whole problem of this industry. The Fact 
Finding Committee (appointed in 1941) was of 
opinion that tht* marketing of handloom goods 
cannot be successfully organised and their 
reputation maintained unless the quality of 
production is up to the mark and the goods are 
standardised. That standardisation is a practical 
possibility has been amply demonstrated by the 
weavers engaged on war supplies. It is essential 
that an attempt should be made in this direction 
by the Government by establishing handloom 
production centres on factory scale in districts. 
However, it is a vast subject requiring more 
space than available here. 

Another important cottage industry in the 
district is that of bangle making. Thirty years 


back and earlier, this industry was in a flourishing 
state in Gauzulpeth — a village thirteen miles 
from Mahboobnagar town. During those palmy 
days, there were about 150 houses of bangle 
manufacturers and about 500 artisans. With 
the entry of Japan into the Indian market, after 
the first World W’^ar, and the popularity of glass 
bangles, Gauzuljicth fell on bad days. Today, 
there are only 10 houses of bangle manufacturers 
and about 25 to 30 artisans, and even for them 
this profession is subsidiary, The working hours 
of the artisans arc from morning to afternoon 
— about five hours — during which time one 
turns out on the average oiu* thousand bangles. 
Wages are paid at the rate of 8 annas for every 
thousand rough bangles manufactured and 12 
annas for every thousand delicate ones. How- 
ever, nowadays, the daily prixluetion is 10,000. 
This industry has been able b) keej) itself alive 
and carry on due to certain factois. One is 
that the Hindu ladies of certain parts of our 
Dominions and the Bombay Presidency attach 
religious importance to the ‘gauzuls’ — meaning 
bangles in Telugu — of Gauzulpeth. On the oc- 
casion of the fanious ‘ jatra ’ at Tuljapur, several 
lakhs of ‘ gauzuls ’ are sold every year. Another 
factor is that the bangle mi'rcluints of Hussaim 
Alam in Hyderabad city are regular purchasers 
of Gauzulpeth products as they are very suitable 
for ornamenting with gems. 

Now, we shall study the oil industry in our 
district. As already mentioned, Maliboobnagar 
protluces castor and groundnut seeds in abund- 
ance. From the former, oil is extracted mostly by 
ghanos and for the extraction of oil from the 
latter a number of mills have been established. 
At present, there are 16 oil mills in Maliboobnagar 
district out of which three are still under con- 
struction. Our oil is mostly exported to Hyder- 
abad, Secunderabad, Ghaziabad, Begamabad, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Modinagar and Bom- 
bay. From the time Vanaspati ghee factories 
have been established outside, there has been 
increased demand for our oil. In Mahboobnagar, 
(Jedchella) the Swadeshi Oil Mill has set up 
Rn oil refining plant of 10 ton capacity and th^ 
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proprietors propose to install shortly a Hydro- 
genating plant for making Vanaspati ghee. 
There is still vast scope in Mahboobnagar as 
well as in other districts for oil mills and ghee 
making plants as Hyderabad imports 1,000 
tons of Vanaspati ghee every year. We should 
see that our oilseeds are not exported as we will 
lose one of the most important manures, i.e., oil 
cakes. Hence, as many oil mills should be estab- 
lished as possible. 


In conclusion, I should like to point out that 
every district in our Dominions presents vast 
fields for investment. The only need is for the 
capitalists of our State to come forward with 
courage and determination and make proper 
use of the wealth. 

Ahmed Abdulla, m.a. (Matlras), 
Dist. Su2)dt.i Industries, 
Mahboobnagar. 
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H.E.H THE NIZAM’S GRACIOUS SANC- 
TION OF RS. 2 LAKHS TO THE ANDHRA 
UNIVERSITY 

A Press Note sfiys : — 

H.E.H. THE Nizam has, on the recominenda- 
tion of his Council of Ministers, graciously been 
pleased to sanction a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs for the 
Andhra University for the construction and 
furnishing of its Convocation Hall on the stipula- 
tion that the University will strive to strengthen 
the cultural and economic relation which have 
subsisted between Hyderabad and Andhra and 
will also promote communal harmony and con- 
cord. 

HYDERABAD PRINCE’S GIFT TO BE 
EXHIBITED 

On view at the British Industries Fair this 
year was the dressing case presented to 
Princess Elizabeth by Prince Moazzam Jah, 
younger son of the Nizam of Hyderabad. Pro- 
duced by a Bond Street firm, the case is covered 
in gleaming golden crocodile and contains 
fittings of 18 carat gold and engraved Vandyke 
glass. Among sumptuous fittings are a com- 
plete set and a delightfully designed gold clock. 

MR. L. N. GUPTA AT THE CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

The prize distribution function of the Central 
School of Commerce came off on 8th Khurdard, 
1857 F. Mr. L. N. Gupta, Finance SecTctary, 
presided. 

After distributing prizes and certificates to 
successful students in sports, and in studies, 
Mr. L. N. Gupta, in his presidential remarks 
declared* amidst cheers that the Central School 
of Commerce, which was destined to play a 
great role in the coming years of Industrial 
Development in Hyderabad, would receive the 
closest and the most sympathetic attention of 
f;he Government. He referred specially to the 
value of education obtaining in the school which. 


he said, had produced candidates fittedto dis- 
charge the duties of an ofiice assistant more 
satisfactorily than those candidates having only 
general education to their credit. The President 
thanked the Prineijial for being given the oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with the views of 
the old boys, merchants and the department 
officials, and promised to do all that was in his 
power to get the Commercial Diplomas of the 
school recognised as equivalent to the Inter- 
mediate in matter of appointment, in Govern- 
ment Service. 

HYDERABAD’S MODEL LEPER 
COLONY 

Interesting Survey of Work 
An interesting survey of the work of the 
Dichpalli Garden Colony for Lepers in Hyder- 
abad has recently been issued. This remark- 
able enterprise was started thirty years ago by 
Dr. Kerr, a Scottish woman missionary, who 
began her work in a few mud huts where lepers 
could take refuge. With the assistance of her 
husband and a small band of helpers the present 
Garden Colony was developed, a work greatly 
assisted by generous grants from the Hyder- 
abad Government. Dichpalli now provides a 
fully equipped' hospital as well as a home for 
nearly 1,000 inmates of all communities without 
distinction of caste or creed. 

Soon after the settlement was started the new 
treatment of leprosy by Hynocarpus oil injection 
was begun. No treatment, unfortunately, can 
at the present time claim to cure leprosy com- 
pletely, but in suitable cases, particularly where 
the patients are still young, modern treatment 
can arrest the progress of the disease and cause 
the disappearance of symptoms rendering the 
patient non -infectious. 

PROGRESS OF UNANI MEDICAL DE- 
PARTMENT IN HYDERABAD 
The Director, Medical Department (Unani) 
has informed that the Unani Medical Department 
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was established in tlie year 1300 F, At present, 
there are 12 dispensaries of Shahi in, the city of 
Hyderabad and 79 dispensaries of Local Fund 
in the districts. The total expenditure and 
number of patients are as follows : — 

Rs. No. of 
patients 

Expenditure incuiTcd by 

Shahi . . . . 4,88,470 10,24,984 

Expenditure incurred by 

Local Fund . . 1,91,953 6,34,706 

The annual grant to be given to the 21 Unani 
and 2 Homeopathic doctors for the purpose of 
free medical aid to the patient is Rs, 22,020 
and the number of patients is 1,01,078. 

Rs. 3,900 per year as a grant is given to the 27 
Uiuini and Ayurvedic doctors, the number of 
patients is 1,36,448 for the year. 

The Nizamia Head Dispensary in the city treats 
122 patients. In the Nizamia Medical College 
84 students and 25 girl students are under 
training. The Degree Course consists of four 
years and for Specialisation the period is 
six years. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A MENTAL HOS- 
PITAL AT HYDERABAD 

His lOxalted Highness the Nizam’s Government 
are considering a scheme for the construction 
of a Mental Hospital at Hyderabad. At pre- 
sent the mental patients are accommodated 
in a part of the Central Jail where they are treat- 
ed by a Specialist, holding a diploma in Psycho- 
logical medicine. Realising the need for a 
separate institution, Government are consider- 
ing to provide Rs. 5,00,000 for the construction 
of buildings for which a site at Kokatpally 
hUvS already been selected. The New Mental 
Hospital will possess all facilities of modem 
treatment, i.e., ample provision for bathing, 
vocational employment and tuition for which 
factories and gardens will be provided. It will 
have accommodation for 420 patients and the 
entire staff will be provided with residential 
quarters, 


MANUFACTURE OF CHOLERA VACCINE 
* IN HYDERABAD 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have sanctioned a scheme for the prepara- 
tion of cholera vaccine at the Hyderabad Chemi- 
cal and Bacteriological Laboratory. It is esti- 
mated that this scheme will mvolve a non- 
recurring expenditure of Rs. 8,000 and an 
annually recurring expenditure of Rs. 7,000. 

5.3 lakhs c.cs. of cholera vaccine have, during 
the last three years, been used in the Dominions 
and were largely imported from outside. Upon 
a large number of cases of inelFieaey having been 
brought to the notice of the Medical and Public 
Health Department, it was decided to manu- 
facture the vaccine in Hyderabad iiself from 
local strains of true cholera organisms, so that 
its potency and prophylactic value may be 
fully assured. 

It is hoped that in a few montlis’ time the 
Chemical and Bacteriological Laboratory will be 
in a position to meet the requirements of the 
Medical and Public Health De partment as well 
as to supply the vaeeiiu* at cost price to all 
inoculating units in the Dominions. 

FACTUAL SURVEY SCHEME IN HYDER- 
ABAD 

% 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment have sanctioned a factual survey scheme 
for the improvement of vSecumlerabad Town- 
This scheme is meant to guage the density of 
population and slum statistics. Two socio- 
economists have been appointed and attached 
to the Secunderabad Municipality to undertake 
the survey. 

BROADCASTING IN HYDERABAD 

The broadcasting services in Hyderabad State 
are to be expanded shortly. In addition to the 
Broadcasting Station in Hyderabad four new 
medium wave stations are to be opened in 
Jalna, Warangal, Gulbarga and Raichur. 
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Moreover, 100 additional rural receivers will 
be installed immediately, while the target 
to be reached is one public radio installation for 
every village in the State. 

OPENING OF COLONIES IN 
HYDERABAD DOMINIONS 

Scheme to Cost Eleven Lakhs 

To improve the cultivation and solve the un- 
employment problem, Colonics are being opened 
in Adilabad and Mancherial to rehabilitate 
those who are interested in cultivation. 

Efforts to acquire lands from the Revenue 
Department are in progress. In addition to 
Agriculture, schemes for Commerce and Indus- 
trial Developments are also under consideration 
of the Government. It is learnt that these 
schemes will cost about Rs. 11 lakhs. 

HYDERABAD GOVERNMENT’S ALLOT- 
MENT OF E.P.T. PROCEEDS 

Out of the proceeds of the Excess Profits 
Tax, the Hyderabad Government have allotted 
more than Rs. 102 lakhs for public causes in- 
cluding Rs. one crore to the Scheduled Castes 
Welfare Fund ; Rs. 80 lakhs towards medical 
aid for women and children : Rs. 25 lakhs for the 
distribution of cheap cloth in the districts : 
Rs. 50,000 each to the Victoria Memorial Or- 
phanage, the Scholarship Fund, and the Tuber, 
culosis Association ; Rs. 20,000 to the Hyderabad 
Educational Conference ; Rs. 25,000 to the 
Anjuman Khadimul Muslimin and Rs. 10,000 
to the Anath Vidyarthi Griha, Hyderabad. 

INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS IN 

HYDERABAD 

\ 

An important step towards giving an industrial 
bias to education in the State has been taken 
by the establishment of an industrial school for 
girls in the city of Hyderabad. This institution 
will provide training in arts and crafts, cooking, 
embroidery and domestic science for such girls 
as have passed the primary stage and desire 
to take up technical education in view of their 
special requirements or natural aptitude, 

4 


The Department of Technical and Vocational 
Education has fixed the course at 2 years on 
completing which successful candidates will 
be given diplomas. Teaching will be free and 
no fee will be charged for conveyance too. 

For the sake of convenience the school is 
located near the Department of Technical 
Education on King Koti Road where the Lady 
Superintendent may be approached for purposes 
of admission. The first term will start from the 
1st Amardad, 1849 Fasli (6th June 1940 A.D.). 

REVIVING COTTAGE INDUSTRIES AT 
AURANGABAD 

His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government 
have sanctioned a revised scheme for the revival 
and maintenance of the Cottage Industries at 
Aurangabad at a total cost of over Rs. 46,000 for 
both recurring and non-recurring expenses. 

The non-recurring charges will amount to 
Rs. 84,500 out of which Rs. 20,000 have been 
ear-marked for the working capital, Rs. 10,000 
for the supply of raw materials and implements, 
Rs. 2,000 for probable loss in the initial stage 
and Rs. 2,500 for the establishment. The total 
recurring expenditure will amount to Rs. 11,664 
for a period of three years at the rate of Rs. 8,888 
per annum. This sum would coyer salaries of 
the staff, stationery, contingencies, advertisement 
charges and expenses for exhibitions. 

Improvement of sanatnagar 

STATION 

At Sanatnagar station considerable develop- 
ment of industries is taking place for the past 
few years and, in order to cater for the present 
and future volume of traffic a separate goods 
platform, a goods shed and proper approach 
roads are being constructed. The station build- 
ing is modernised with a spacious waiting hall, 
parcel office, etc., so that it may be in keeping 
with the new importance that this industrial 
suburb of the metropolis is assuming. 
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REORGANISATION OF TECHNICAL 

AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
HYDERABAD 

It is learnt that with a view to reorganizing 
the technical and vocational education in the 
Dominions, the Education Department of the 
Nizam’s Government has formulated several 
schemes which have now been sanctioned by 
the Nizam. Under these schemes which will 
involve an expenditure of Rs. 43,508 recurring 
and Us. 2,31,500 non-recurring, suitable 
staff and better equipment will be provided 
for the technical schools at Nanded, Bir, Jalna, 
Parbhaiii, Karcemnagar, Nirmal and Bidar. 

HYDERABAD CO-ORDINATION COM- 
MITTEE FOR PLANNING AND DEVELOP- 
MENT 

With a view to expediting planning and deve- 
lopment of various projects envisaged by the 
former Post-War Planning Department, a Com- 
mittee known as Co-ordination Committee has 
been constituted under the Planning and Deve- 
lopment Secretariat. It will be composed of 
official members drawn from the departments 
concerned and 8 non-officials. It will be presided 
over by His Excellency the Prime Minister or 
the Hon’ble Minister, Planning and Develop- 
ment, who is the Vice-President. Mr. Yunus, 
Secretary of the Planning and Development 
Department, will serve as Secretary to the 
Committee. The personnel of the Committee 
which will be announced shortly will vary with 
the projects under discussion and experts on the 
respective problems will also be called in. 

HYDERABAD TEA BLENDING FACTORY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 

At Ghatkesar, a station about ten miles, from 
Secunderabad, a tea-blending factory is under 
construction and it is expected that there will 
be further development of industries in this area. 
To meet the increase in traffic, a special siding 
with goods platform, a modern goods shed and 
proper approach roads are being constructed. 

4 * 


WORLD SCIENTISTS HONOUR 
C. V. RAMAN 

A number of French and International scien- 
tists had gathered at the University of Bordeaux 
for a four-day International Congress on the 
diffusion of light-rays, at which the Indian 
physicist, Sir C. V. Raman, has been awarded a 
doctorate ‘ honoris causa ’ of the university. 

Two similar awards were given to German- 
born Professor Max Born of Edinburg University, 
and Professor Landsberg of Moscow. Professor 
Landsberg, however, was not able to attend the 
ceremony. 

The Congress was held to celebrate the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the discovery of the “ Raman 
Effect.** 

Sir C. V. Raman, who was awarded the Nobel 
Physics Prize in 1040, replied to the Rector of 
the University, M. Mirchand : “ My pleasure 
has been doubled by being made Doctor ‘ honoris 
causa * at the same time as my friend Max Born.*’ 

“ I have just visited the whole of your country, 
and it has left with me a deep impression, espe- 
cially of the harsh trials which France has had 
to suffer. However, the vineyards of the Gironde 
interested me the most.** 

The audience broke into laughter when Sir 
C. V. Raman explained that his Bordeaux 
friends had been disappointed that he had not 
tasted their wine. “ I know what disappointed 
them. They knew Raman Effect on alcohol 
and they wanted to know the effect of alcohol 
on Raman,” he added. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

Air Survey Begun 

An important air survey for development work 
of great economic significance to India is being 
done by the Indian Air Survey and Transport 
Company of Dum Dum. This includes detailed 
air survey for the proposed direct railway link 
between Assam and the rest of India, thus 
obviating the necessity of passengers and goods 
having to pass through Pakistan, and detailed 
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maps of gigantic hydro-electric and irrigation 
schemes in Damodar, Kosi and Teesta areas, 
besides essential map revision of Assam forests in 
the Brahmaputra basin and adjoining hill tracts. 

INDIANS APPLICATION TO I.M.F. FUND 

London reports indicate that India has now 
formally applied to the International Monetary 
Fund for a loan of 40 million United States 
dollars to meet urgent needs in hard curency 
areas for the first half of this year. The case 
for such a loan, it is understood, was accepted 
by Mr. M. H. Parsons, head of the I.M.F. Opera- 
tions Section, when he conferred in India re- 
cently with Mr. J. V. Joshi, India’s Executive 
Director on the Fund. Primary reason for 
puch a loan are heavy bills for foreign food 
purchases, and the fact that jjrogress with the 
hydro-electric programme involves a serious 
drain on slender dollar resources. An Indian 
Food Mission is expected to visit Argen- 
tina soon and its success will naturally be related 
to that of the loan application. 

DOLLARS FROM WORLD FUND FOR 
INDIA 

25 Million sold to meet Trade Deficit 
The International Monetary Fund has sold 
India 25 million dollars in exchange for rupees 
to help that country to meet her deficit with the 
United States. The Fund values the dollar at 
about rupees. 

India’s trade deficit with the U.S. amounted 
to 200 million dollars in 1947 when India’s 
purchases from the U.S. included machinery, 
oil, grain, poultry and raw cotton. 

U.S. SILVER FOR INDIA 
The Finance Minister, Mr. R. K. Shanmugham 
Chetti said that 226,000,000 ounces of silver 
were obtained from the United States Govern- 
ment during the war on the understanding that 
the entire silver would be returned, ounce per 
ounce within five years of the period on which 
the United States President declared under an 
emergency. Until the silver was actually return- 
ed it was not possible to say whether the deal 


would ultimately result in a financial gain or 
loss. 

ALLOCATION OF INCOME TAX SHARE 

Governor-General issues Order 

The Governor-General of India has issued an 
order allocating the share of income tax among 
the Governors* Provinces for the years 1047-48, 
1948-49. 

Under this order Bombay will receive 21 
per cent. ; the United Provinces 14 per cent. ; 
Madras 18 per cent. ; Bihar 18 per cent. ; West 
Bengal 12 per cent. ; the Central Provinces 6 
per cent. ; and Assam and Orissa 8 per cent. 

INDIA ON THE COUNCIL OP THE WORLD 
MARITIME ORGANISATION 

India has been appointed by the United 
Nations Maritime Conference as one among the 
12 nations to be represented on the Council of 
the proposed new Shipping Organisation. The 
nations appointed are divided into two categories, 
India being among the six with the largest sea- 
borne trade together with Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada and France. In the other 
category are six nations with the biggest interest 
in providing international shipping services 
namely, the Conference appointed by Britain, 
the U.S,, Greece, Holland, Norway and Sweden. 

CEMEN'DPRODUCTION IN INDIA 

According to the Minister for Industry and 
Supply, Government of India, the production 
of cement in factories situated in the Indian 
Dominion during the first nine months ended 
September, 1947 totalled about 10,80,000 tons 
and the output for the whole year 1947 has been 
placed at only 13,75,000 tons as compared with 
15,42,800 tons in 1940 and the estimated maxi- 
mum annual capacity of 20,75,000 tons. The 
fall in production is attributed to labour troubles, 
transport difficulties, and shortage of coal. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN MYSORE 
STATE 

The need to start more polytechnics in Mysore 
was stressed by Mr. K. C. Reddi, Chief Minister 
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while presiding over the ‘ annual day * of the 
Cine Technicians^ Association of the Sri Jaya- 
chamarajendra Occupational Institute, Banga* 
lore. The Chief Minister said that there was a 
proposal before the Government for the start- 
ing of an Occupational Institute at Davangere. 

Mr. D. S. Venkanna, Superintendent, said 
that the Institute had been started in 1948, 
thanks to the munificence of Sir M. Visves- 
warayya. Its present strength was 800. There 
was need for additional accommodation and 
equipment. It offered training in 26 different 
technical subjects. 

‘ Mr. Reddi observed that with the new set-up 
in the country, it was necessary that they should 
have a reorientation in the system of education. 
They should strike out new paths for young 
men. In Mysore as in other parts of India, the 
mania for University education on the part of 
young men was on the increase. It was, of 
course, not their fault. In Western countries, 
only a select few went to the Universities, the 
rest being diverted to polytechnics. Authori- 
ties in India should devote serious attention 
to this problem. Even with regard to the exist- 
ing polytechnics, he did not know if they were 
>vell-plaiined. What their requirements were 
in the new set-up must be well thought out. One 
had to lake a lesson from Russia in regard to 
planning. Planning was a romance in that 
country. In Mysore there was an imperative 
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need for prhper planning, assessing the needs and 
requirements as against the background of the 
new set-up, and then reorganising the educational 
institutions. 

MINERAL RESOURCES IN PAKISTAN 

The hidden treasure of mineral resources in 
Pakistan is being steadily opened by survey 
experts. The latest discovery is the existence 
of deposits of mica in a salt range in Jhelum 
district. This discovery is expected to be a 
great help in opening a glass industry in West 
Pakistan. Traces of coal and mica deposits 
have been found in the tribal areas of the Dera 
Ismail Khan district and are being sent to 
Karachi for chemical examination. 

TRADE CHARTER AMENDMENT 

Pakistan pleased 

An amendment to article 13 of the Inter- 
national Trade Organisation’s Charter, which will 
malcc easier the projected development of the 
cotton industry of Pakistan, brought an expres- 
sion of pleasure from the Pakistan delegation to 
the International Trade Organisation. 

Article 18 authorises the use of quantitative 
restrictions for industries processing raw materi- 
als, and the recent redefinition permitted the use 
of quantitative restrictions to protect indus- 
tries producing semi-finished as well as finished 
goods. 
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SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR 
WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, 27th THIR 
1357 F. (27th MAY 1948) 

General Remarks 

Light showers fell in few stray tracts. Aver- 
ages Teliiigana 87 cents, Marathwara 5 .cents 
and Dominions 22 cents. 

Hot and sultry weather continued. Later 
pa^’t of the nights were slightly cool and breezy. 

Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows : — 



Average 

(present 

season) 

Normal 

(28 

years) 

1 Depar- 
ture 
from 
normal 

S. W. Monsoon 

0.22" 

0.51)" 

- 6.37' 


Sugarcane was being irrigated in parts. 

Tabi reaping was almost over, 

I^nds were under preparation for the next season. 

Shortage was felt of water in some parts of Par- 
bhani and Nander and of fodder in places of the 
former district and in Nizamabad, Cattle disease 
was prevalent in some villages of Nizamabad, 
Mahhubnagar and Raichur. 


Average retail prices of grains in scers per 
O.S. Rupee were 


Gram 

Present 

week 

Last 

week 

Corres- 
ponding 
week 
last year 

Wheat 

li 

li 

n 

Rice 

2) 


a 

W. Jawar 

4 

4 

5 

Y. Jawar 

1 

5 

a 

5£ 
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COMPARATIVE 


Districts, etc. 


1 

Hyderabad City 

Atraf-i-Balda 

Nizamabad 

Medak 

Baghat 

Mahbubnagar 

Nalgonda 

Warangal 

Karimnagar 

Adilabad 

Telingana average 
Aurangabad 
Parbhani 
Nander 
Bir . , 

Gulbarga 

Raichur 

Osmanabad 

Bidar 


STATEMENT SHOWING RAINFALL OF PAST AND PRESENT SEASONS 


Average 
rainfall 
of current 
season 
corrected 
up to 
20-8-57 F. 

During "virEEK ending 
27th Thir 1857 F. 

Total 

average 

rainfall 

from 

16-8-57 F. 

”16-5-48 
up to 

27-8-57 F. 

Total 
average 
rainfall 
of corres- 
ponding 
period of 
last year 

Departure 
from 
normal 
(28 years) 

No. of Talu- 
kas from 
which reports 
have been 
received 

Average 

rainfall 

20-5-48 

27-5-48 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 





0.57 

— 

0.74 


Received 



0.20 

— 

0.29 


All 

0.26 

0.26 


— 

0.14 


4 out of 5 

0.16 

0.16 


— 

0.85 


Received 



0.80 


0.78 


4 out of 6 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

— 

0.64 


6 out of 7 

0.24 

0.24 

0.12 

— 

0.87 


8 out of 8 

1.83 

1.33 

0.43 

+ 

0.42 


6 out of 7 

0.52 

0.52 


— 

0.21 


7 out of 10 

0.88 

0.88 

0.02 

— 

0.10 


86 out of 49 

0.37 

0.37 

0.11 

— 

0.27 


7 out of 10 



0.01 

— 

0.51 


5 out of 7 




— 

0.86 


4 out of 6 




— 

0.41 


All 



0.08 

— 

0.56 


5 out of 8 

0.03 

0.08 

0.83 

— 

0.44 


6 out of 8 

0.16 

0.16 

0.20 

— 

0.74 


2 out of 5 

0.28 

0.28 

0.15 

— 

0.89 


4 out of 5 

0.06 

0.06 

0.26 

— 

0.47 


88 out of 55 

0.06 

0.08 

0.12 

— 

0.48 


76 out of 106 

0.22 

0.28 

0.12 

— 

0.87 


Marsthwara average 
Dominions average 
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COINAGE 

The value of gold coins issued in O.S. Rupees 


— 

Full ashrafies 

Half ashrafies 

1 . .. 

Quarter 

ashrafies 

One-eighth 

ashrafies 

1 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

Ashrafies issued 

April 1948 

131 

15,720 

86 

2,196 

110 

8,520 

1 

991 

5,850 


THE VALUE OF COINS ISSUED AND WITHDRAWN 



Rupees 

Half 

Quarter 

l/8th 

l/16th 

Coins issued 






April 1948 

Nil 

20,000 

70,000 

25,000 

25,000 

Coins withdrawn 






April 1948 

6,000 

500 

500 

Nil 

17,250 


NOTE ISSUE. 

Gross Notes issued and Currency 
Reserve 

In April 1948 the value of notes in gross 
circulation stood at Rs. 5,177.11 laklis as against 
Rs. 5,246.87 lakhs in February 1948, showing 
thereby a decrease of Rs. 69.76 lakhs; the 


percentage of cash reserve to gross notes in 
circulation being 40.47 per cent, or a fall of 
8.21 per cent, compared to the preceding 
month. 

The following table gives the CQjnparative 
figures of gross notes in circulation and the 
composition of the Reserve for April 1948, 
March 1948, and April 1947. 


Statement,] 
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Figures in lakhs of Rs. 


Months 

Gross 
notes in 
circula- 
tion 

Gold 

COMPOSITION OF THE RESERVE 

Percent- 
age of 
cash Re- 
serve to 
gross notes 
in circula- 
tion 

Cash 

! 

Securities 

B.G. in 

os- i 

o.s. 

Govern- 
ment of 
India 

Nizam’s 

Govern- 

ment 

April 1948 

5,177.11 

Nil 

1,218.14 

844.64 

8,609.2.5 

5.08 

40.47 

March 1948 

5,246.87 

>» 

1,887.82 

861.72 

3,589.25 

5.08 

32.44 

April 1947 

5,131.26 

1 

1,926.10 

i 

255.83 

I 

2,824,25 

125.08 

42.71 


During the month under report the Cash 
holdings, in B.G. converted into O.S., as well 
the cash holdings in O.S., declined by 
RsT 119.68 and 20.08 lakhs respectively, com- 
2 )ared to the last month. The value of the 
securities of Government of India increased by 
Rs. 70.00 lakhs while that of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government remained steady. 

Notes in circvlation. — Of the total Notes 


issued, 98.66 per cent, went into active circula- 
tion in April 1948 as against 09.00 per cent, 
m March 1948. A contraction in Notes circula- 
tion to the extent of Rs. 69.76 lakhs or about 
1.82 per cent, also took place. 

Absorption and Contraction of Currency to- 
gether with the percentage for March 1948, 
are given below : 


Figures in lakhs of Rs. 


• Particulars 

1 

April 1948 

March 1948 

April 1947 

Is 

Total Notes issued 

' 389.78 

523.65 1 

218.16 

2. 

Total Notes in circulation 

5,177.11 

5,246.87 

5,181.26 

8. 

Absorption (=) or contraction ( — ) 

— 69.76 

177.67 

86.04 

4. 

Percentage of 2 to 8 . . 

1.82% 

8.50% 

1.64% 


Notes mthdratvn, — The following table gives withdrawn from circulation, 
the value of Notes of different denominations 


[Statement 
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Value in thqupands of Rs. 


Month 

Rs. 5 Notes 

Rs. 10 Notes 

Rs. 100 
Notes 

1 

Rs. 1,000 
Notes 

April 1948 

4,050.1 

18,728.6 

11,586.5 

6,594.0 

March 1948 

8,514.1 

11,885.8 

15,768.1 

8,485.0 

April 1947 

3,908.7 

10,265.5 

18,055.6 

8,190.0 


Denomination of Notes issued , — The value of under survey, the preceding month and the 

difTerent denominations issued for circulation corresponding month of last year is noted below : 

to the Hyderabad State Bank during the month 


Value in Lakhs of Rs. 


Month 

Rs. 5 Notes 

1 

Rs. 10 Notes 

Rs. 100 
Notes 

Rs, 1,000 
Notes 

April 1948 

28.70 

117.24 

] 

171.81 

22.58 

March 1948 

88.79 

206.59 

197.78 

80.49 

April 1947 

17.88 

69.88 

89.71 

82.19 


Statement showing the Gross and Net Circulation of One-rupee Notes for Khurdad 1857 F. 


Ledger balance 
of One-rupee 
Notes Coin Ac- 
count issued to 
Government 

Currency Chest remit- 
tances OUTSTANDING IN 

TRANSIT AFFECTING CIRCULA- 
TION 

Total, i.e.y Gross 
circulation 

i 

j 

Balance of 
Notes in 
Government 
Treasuries 

Net circulation 
of Notes 

Additions 

Deductions 

8,09,88,128 

1 

1 

2,93,900 

8,06,89,223 

18,80,125 

2,92,69,098 


IStatement. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE UNDER CERTAIN 
IMPORTANT HEADS OF H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S GOVERNMENT 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Heads 

Receipts 

Expenditure 

1 

! 

Land Revenue 

Rs. A. p. 
85,35,580 5 4 

Rs. A. P. 
11,00,966 10 6 

2 

Forest 

5,21,546 0 10 

1,47,859 4 4 

8 

Customs 

22,94,055 7 8 

2,84,838 2 8 

4 

Excise 

54,34,288 0 7 

6,51,664 1 11 

5 

Stamps and Registration 

8,04,908 6 4 

40,708 6 4 

6 

Debt Service 

55,29,642 5 7 

15,17,022 2 10 

7 

Mint Currency and Coinage 

95 0 0 

60,504 8 11 

8 

Posts 

2,97,885 4 6 

4,12,996 10 9 

0 

Civil Administration 

4,960 4 6 

9,82,963 0 10 

10 

Education 

80,541 2 7 

86,79,059 10 0 

11 

Police 

1,625 4 8 

28,87,648 10 8 

12 

Medical 

16,190 2 4 

7,37,954 1 2 

18 

Agricultural 

13,510 10 4 

77,884 11 7 

14 

j Municipality and Health 

95,635 11 7 i 

j 

10,41,181 12 8 

15 

1 

Buildings 

10,868 15 0 1 

12,84,899 5 6 

16 

1 

Irrigation 

4,092 4 10 

1,68,044 8 0 

17 

Railways 

1,89,521 6 1 

849 0 8 

18 

Miscellaneous 

1,25,418 8 1 

40,658 1 6 


Statement] 
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STATEMENT OF GOVERNMENT 
BALANCES AT THE END OF APRIL 1948 

rO.S. 87,87,800 

District Treasuries i B.G. 1,86,988 

l^Ex, 22,822 

Total . . 89.47,055 

rO.S. 74,83,395 

Hyderabad State Bank -! B.G. 8,82,09,323 

(_Ex. 63,68,220 

Total . . 5,20,10,938 


banking STATISTICS 

Joint-stock Banks: Liabilities and Cash holdings , — 
For tlie week ending 27th February 1048 the 
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total liabilities and cash holdings of 24 reporting 
Joint-stock Banks (working in H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Dominions) amounted to Rs. 4,107,20 
lakhs and Rs. 801.58 lakhs respectively, while 
the total value of advances made in the Domi- 
nions and the Bills purchased and discounted 
stood at Rs. 820.25 lakhs and 56.02 lakhs 
respectively. 

Co-operative Banks and Societies . — ^The capital 
and Reserve of 88 reporting Co-operative Banks, 
in February 1948, stood at Rs. 27.02 lakhs, 
while the value of deposits and loans held at 
the end of the month (from non-members and 
members in individual capacity, Banks, Societies 
and Government) amounted to Rs. 41 .19 lakhs. 


Detailed statement showino particulars of Joint-stock Companies incorporated in H.E.H. 
THE Nizam’s Dominions and registered in the month of April, 1948 




Names of Agents and 
Secretaries, etc., and 
situation of registere<l 
office 


Capital 

(O.S. Currency) 

Seri- 

al 

No. 

Classification and name 
of the Company 

Object 

Author- 

ised 

Issued 

Paid-up 


Agencies 






1 

The Bhoom Jaivant 
Company Limited 

Managing Director, 
Mohamed Abdul Qader 
Qureshi 

Agencies 

5 Lakhs 

1 

1 

1 Lakh 

Nil 

Companies Limited by guarantee and Association not 
for profit 

Number of Members 

Nil 

NU 


No Company was registered in the month of May 1948. 


[Staiement. 
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HYDERABAD STATE BANK 
Statement of Weekly position as on 28th Thie 1357 Fasli 


No. of 
a/cs. 

Liabilities 

Total 

Assets 

Advances 

Total 


Capital Account 

Rs. A. P. 

75,00,000 0 0 


Rs. A. P. 


Reserve Fund 

Deposits 

22,75,000 0 0 

Inland Bills 

14,500 0 0 

5001 

Current Accounts (O.S.) 


B.G. Rs. 

46,69,411 2 7 


B.G. Rs. . . 

Savings Bank (O.S.) . . 

9,84,20,667 11 4 

B.G. Rs. 

2,84,69,478 13 11 


B.G. Rs. .. 

Fixed Deposit 

81,46,109 0 5 

B.G. Rs. 

1,86,81,080 8 6 


B.G. Rs. . . 

45,11,958 5 4 

Investment A/cs. t).s. 

6,10,24,454 4 0 


Short Term Deposit . . 

Other Accounts 

24,19,740 10 8 

17,25,846 4 7 

B.G. Rs. 

D.Ds. Purchased C)«S. 

B.G. Rs. 

28,30,960 4 7 

fj. 18,68,782 14 6 

J 


Sundries . . 

94,84,468 5 1 

Dead Stock (O.S.) . . 

8,59,988 0 8 


B.G. Rs. . . 

6,49,045 6 6 

Sundries (O.S.) 

88,26,268 8 5 


Loans against Securi- 
ties 

1,00,00,000 0 0 

B.G. Rs. 

With Bankers (O.S.) 

B.G. Rs. 

1,94,09,822 10 10 

89,77,689 1 11 


Total 

14,01,32,825 11 11 

Total 

14,01,82,825 11 11 


Includes Government Balances at H.O. 0. S. Rs. . . 1,07,65,268-15-5 


B,G. Rs. 


99,66,141-12-6 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CUSTOMS REVENUE FOR THE MONTHS OF AZUR 
TO KHURDAD, 1356 F. AND 1357 F. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Description 

1856 Fasli 

1857 Fasli 

Decrease 

Increase 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1 

1 ! 

Imports 

1,07,43,577 

97,57,417 

9,86,160 

. . 

2 

Exports 

81,67,154 

77,71,595 

3,95,559 

•* 

3 

Salt . . 

7,70,970 

8,59,072 

! 

79,102 

4 

Miscellaneous 

75,020 

38,272 

j 

36,748 

•• 


Total 

1,07,65,721 

1,84,26,356 

14,18,467 

79,102 


Net Decrease 18,89,865 

STATEMENT SHOWING THE TREND OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL 

COMMODITIES 


Sri, 


1856 Fasli 

1857 Fasli 

Difference 

No. 

Commodity 

Value 

Duty 

Value 

Duty 

in 

income 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Imports 

Piece-goods 

4,36,08,000 

21,80,416 

3,02,11,000 

15,10,571 

— 6,69,845 

2 

Yarn 

1,28,86,000 

6,41,804 

1,01,45,000 

5,07,169 

— n, 34, 685 

8 

Sugar 

21,18,000 

1,05,898 

51,15,000 

2,55,760 

+ 1,49,862 

4 

Animals 

27,88,000 

1,39,173 

12,51,000 

62,551 

— 76,622 

5 

Foodgrains .. 

71,74,000 

8,58,718 

1,50,28,000 

7,51,191 

-f- 8,92,478 

6 

Exports 

Foodgrains . . 

1,25,16,000 

6,25,797 1 

1,88,71,000 

6,98,575 

-f 67,778 

7 

Cotton 

4,00,62,000 

20,03,097 

6,82,17,000 

81,60,872 

-f- 11,57,775 

8 

Groundnuts . . 

2,19,86,000 

10,96,821 

02,85,000 

8,11,725 

— 7,85,096 


Oils 

4,56,54,000 

22,82,696 

2,80,86,000 

11,54,811 

— 11,28,885 

.10 

Animals 

2,45,000 

12,244 

81,000 

4,077 

— 8,167 
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RAILWAY STATISTICS 


[June, 1948 


N.S. Railway Road Trans- 
December, port Depart- 

1947 ment, Febru- 

ary, 1948 


1. No. of passengers 1,988,664 8,294,880 

2. Freight ton miles 49,418,758 97,514 

8. Gross earnings Rs. 44,46,071 Rs. 12,08,470 

4. Total expenditure „ 48,82,278 „ 9,25,182 

5. The number of tourist parties that visited 

the State Hotel during April 1948 is 
18 (5 in Singles and 18 in parties of 
more than one). 


AVIATION STATISTICS MARCH. 1948 

(Deccan Airways Limited) 


Month 

‘ 

Traffic carried 

(durino 1948) 


Passengers 

<jarried 

Passengers 
Ton Miles 

Freight 

lbs. 

Freight 
Ton Miles 

Mail 

Lbs. 

Mail 

Ton Miles 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

January 

2,824 

1,30,079 

73,626 

16,009 

6,796 

2,068 

February 

2,710 

1,25,927 

79,671 

17,898 

6,299 

1,867 

March 

8,021 

1,36,818 

88,118 

19,278 

6,150 

1,869 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 

COAL— APRIL 1048 


Particulars 

Collieries 

Total 


Kotha- 

gudam 

T 

Tandur 

T 

T 

Production 

68,477-13 

29,119-15 

97,597-0 

Despatches 

57,954-10 

25,768-15 

1 88,718-5 


The quantity of coal actually despatched 
from the Collieries to concerns that are within 
the Dominions is T. 47,053-1 and to concerns 
that are outside the State is T. 86,665-4. 


CEMENT- APRIL 1948 


Month 

Output 
! of 

1 cement 

Export 
outside 
the Domi- 
nions 

Ex- 

port 

inside 

the 

Domi- 

nions 

Stock 
on the 
last 
day of 
month 


T 

T 

T 

T 

February 

1948 

14,791 

10,898-9 

1 

5,685 

4,785 

March 1948 . 

15,652 

9,592-4 

5,808 

5,518 

Apnl 1948 . 

14,864 

12,847-7 

8,042 

8,559 
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MATCHES, SUGAR AND PAPER— APRIL 1948 


Figures in inches 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Commodities 

Units 

1 

Quantity 

1 

1 

Matches 

G.B. 

19,680 

2 

Sugar 

Cwts. 

43,544.10 

8 

1 

Paper 

Tons 

351.42 


ELECTRICITY STATISTICS FOR 
MAY 1948 

{Hussain Sugar Power House) 


Dominions 

1856- 
57 F. 

1355- 
56 F. 

Nor- 
mal 
for 50 
years 

Telingana 

1.09 

0.11 

0.80 

Marathwara . . 

0.51 

0.46 

0.52 

Total since the beginning * 
of the season 

84.83 

82.17 

80.18 


The conchtion of rabi cotton crop is reported 
to be satisfactory. Picking of rabi cotton 
continued. 


Units generated . . 30,29,580 

Units sent out . . 28,72,154 

Coal consumed .. 8,052 tons 11 cwts. 

MONTHLY COTTON REPORT 

(Khurdad 1857 F. (April 1948) 

Rainfall and Crop Condition . — During the 
month under report rain fell throughout the 
Dominions except in the district of Bir. The 
average rainfall of the Dominions was 0.80 
inches as against 0 . 29 inches in the corresponding 
period of last year and 0.666 inches normal for 
50 years. 


Area and Outturn . — The estimated area ac- 
cording to 4th cotton forecast for the year 1947- 
48 (1356-57 F.) being 1,932,555 acres as against 
2,193,970 acres of last year, showing a decrease 
of 261,421 acres or about 12 per cent. 

The estimated outturn for the Dominions is 
278,330 bales as compared with 291,810 
bales of last year, showing a decrease of 
12,980 bales or about 4.4 per cent. The average 
outturn IS worked out at 69 per cent, of the 
normal as compared with 65 per cent, reported 
last year. 

Classified by trade description the figures are 
as follows : — 


Trade Description 

1947-48 

1856-57 Fasli 

1946-47 

1355-56 Fasli 

5 Years’ Average 


Acreage 

Yield in 
bales 

Acreage 

Yield m 
i bales 

Acreage 

Yield in 
bales 

Staples 

I. Hyderabad 

9,77,098 

1,88,207 

11,74,227 

1,68,847 

12,64,290 

1,84,595 

Short 

staple 

Medium 

st^le 

Oomras 

II. Hyderabad 
Gaorani 

4,80,833 

84,282 

5,51,682 

74,744 

7,41,503 

1,08,748 

III. Raichur 

kumptas & 

2,44,778 

28,820 

1,69,991 

19,882 

2,80,992 

82,025 

Upland 

IV. Western 

2,01,732 

24,084 

2,68,159 

80,296 

2,96,774 

86,248 

do 

V. Warangal 

and Coconadas 

28,114 

8,487 

84,967 

3,541 

69,611 

8,661 

Short 

staple 

Total 

19,32,555 

2,78,880 

21,98,976 

2,91,810 

26,58,170 

8,70,272 
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Cotton Market Rates 
{Rate of Kapas per palla of 120 Seers) 


Markets 

Variety 

Opening 

Closing 

Last year 
closing 






Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. 

a. 

p* 

Rs. a. p. 

Warangal . . 


. . . • 

Bani 

• • 

86 

8 

0 

40 

8 

0 





Haveri 


' 86 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 


Adilabad . . 


.. 

Katol 


60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 


Hingoli 




Haveri 


22 

8, 

0 

40 

0 

0 

1 




Verum 


67 

o’ 

0 

67 

8 

0 





Jarilla 


72 

8 

0 

70 

0 

0 


Gangakhcd 

•• 

.. 

Bani 


68 

8 

0 

6.5 

0 

0 


Sailu 



Jarilla 


72 

0 

0 

'73 

0 

0 





Haveri 


02 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 


Parbhani . . 



Jarilla 


70 

0 

0 

71 

4 

0 





Haveri 


67 

0 

0 

68 

4 

0 


Nander 



Bani 


68 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 





Haveri 


77 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 


Latur 


. . 

Bani 


68 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

55 0 0 

Raichur 


.. 

Mungari 


62 

0 

0 

68 

4 

0 

45 0 0 




Faram 


68 

0 

0 

68 

12 

0 

56 0 0 




Upland 


62 

4 

0 

68 

12 

0 

57 0 0 




Jawari 


62 

8 

0 

67 

8 

0 

54 12 0 



Rate of C 

otton Lint per 

palla of 120 

Seers 




\Varangal . . 

. , 


. . 









Adilabad . . 


. . 

• • 


. 







Hingoli 



. . 









Gangakhed 

. . 

. . 

» • 









Sailu 

. •• 


. • 









Parbhani . . 












Nander 



Bani 

. . 

191 

0 

0 

206 

0 

0 





Haveri 


170 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 


Latur 



•• 


• 

• 





•• 

Raichur 



Mungari 


180 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

110 0 0 




Faram 


195 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

187 0 0 




Upland 

. . 

191 

0 

0 

205 

0 

0 

. . 




Jawari 

, . 

190 

0 

0 

201 

0 

0 


; 



Stone 

• • 

185 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

. . 
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Pressing, — During the month under report 
(April 1948) 16,746 bales were pressed as against 
16,204 bales in the corresponding month of last 
year and the average for the preceding five 
years was 22,961 bales. Total number of bales 
pressed since the beginning of the season (1st 
September 1947) is 290,211 bales as against 
156,045 bales during the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Export . — Export by rail and road in the month 
of Ardibehisht 1857 F. (March 1948) amounted 
to 37,837 bales as against 21,849 bales last 
year and the average of the corresponding 
month of the preceding five years was 86,101 
bales. The total export since the beginning 
of the season (1st September 1947) was 289,267 
bales as against 186,899 bales of last year. 


Mill consumption. — Spinning and weaving 
mills in the Dominions consumed 8,869,824 
lbs. (9,675 bales) of cotton during the month of 
April 1948 as against 1,968,226 lbs. (4,908 bales) 
in the correspondiiig month of last year and the 
average for the corresponding month of the 
preceding quinquennium was 2,336,400 lbs. 
(5,846 bales). , Total consumption since the 
beginning of the season (1st September 1947) 
amounted to 18,984,608 lbs. (47,467 bales) as 
against 13,705,889 lbs. (84,265 bales) last 
year. 

Cotton stock , — The stock of cotton on 81st 
August 1947 was 90,270 bales as against 60,889 
bales reported for the corresponding period of 
last year. 
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MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OP WHOLE- The average index numbers of Oil seeds and 

SALE PRICES IN THE CITY OF HYDER- vegetable oil under ‘ All Non-Food * appreciated 

ABAD FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1948 by 8 and 67 points respectively while that of 

Compared to last month, the average index Other F ood Articles decreased by 92 points due to 

numbers of Cereals and other Food Articles abnormal fall in the price of Kerosene Oil (8rd 

declined by 50 points and 1 point respectively quality) ; consequently the index No. of All 

while that of Pulses increased by 40 points. Non-Food went down by 12 points compared to 

thereby bringing about a fall of 2 points in the I®'®*' month. The average indices of Cotton 

average index No. of All-Food. As a matter of Cotton Manufactures, Hides and Skins aiid 

fact the prices of almost all the commodities Building Materials remained unchanged, 
under this group remained unchanged but the The general index No. in the month of report 

fall is due to the prices of wheat not available, stood at 887 points as against 848 points in the 

previous month. 

GRAPH SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES 

880 
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360 


850 


840 


830 
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STATEMENT OE WHOLESALE PBICKS IN 0.8. EUPEE8 OP PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR 
INDEA NUMB1:US IN THE CITY OP HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF APRIL, 1948, COMPARED 

WITH BASE PRICES 
Bahe : , August, 1980 » 100 


Scri- 

Ng, 

Commodity 

Unit 

Prices for 

Index No, 

Base 

August 

1939 

Prlocffl 

February 

1948 

March 

1948 

April 

1948 

Feb. 

March 

1948 

April 

1048 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 1 

8 

9 

10 


I. Foodorains 






















Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs: 

a. 

p. 





(i) Cereals 


















1 

Rice, fine, 1st quality 


Palla 

87 

0 

0 













2 

Rice, Arcoti . . 


do 

10 

4 

0 

43 

io 

0 

43 

io 

0 

43 

10 

0 

268 

268 

26B 

8 

Rice, Coarse . . 


do 

14 

0 

0 

80 

15 

0 

86 15 

0 

86 

15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

Wheat, Bansi . 


do 

18 

8 

0 

80 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 




482 

643 


S 

Wheat, Yellow 


do 

16 

12 

0 

112 

0 

0 







668 



6 

Wheat, Potia 


do 

18 

0 

0 







105 

6 

0 



588 

7 

Wheat, Red • , 


do 

14 

8 

0 

98 

0 

0 

84 

8 

0 




676 

583 


B 

Jawar, Ist quality 


do 

12 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

200 


0 

Jawar, 2nd quality 


do 

12 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 

196 

106 

196 

10 

Bajm 


do 

11 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

226 

226 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals 















806 

340 

290 


(u) Tulses 


















11 

Gram, Bengal 


Palla 

10 

0 

0 

41 

4 

0 

42 

0 

0 

42 

12 

0 

258 

268 

267 

12 

Gram, Horse . . 


do 

10 

8 

0 

80 

0 

0 

83 

8 

0 




286 

810 


18 

Mung, Green.. 


do 

12 

2 

0 

42 

8 

0 

46 

0 

0 

68 

8 

0 

851 

879 

M8 

14 

Mung, Black . . 


do 

12 

0 

0 


, , 











15 

Lentils 


do 

15 

9 

0 







57 

8 

0 



860 

10 

Tuar, Broken 


do 

15 

4 

0 

50 

8 

0 

52 

8 

0 

58 

0 

0 

370 

844 

848 


Average Index No. of Pulses 










•• 





816 

826 

878 


(in) Sugar 


















17 

Sugar, refined 


Palla 

45 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

244 

804 

804 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 


do 

28 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 

88 

82 

82 


Average Index No. of Sugar 













.. 


166 

193 

193 


{iv) Other Food Articles 


















19 

Tea 


Lb. 

1 

8 

0 

8 

4 

0 

8 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

276 

276 

276 

20 

Salt 


Palla 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

167 

167 

167 

21 

Onions 


do 

5 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13 

8 

0 

400 

800 

270 

22 

Turmeric 


do 

31 

0 

0 

117 

8 

0 

90 

0 

0 

97 

8 

0 

879 

290 

315 

28 

Tamarind 


do 

14 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

47 

8 

0 

48 

8 

0 

414 

828 

884 

24 

Chillies 


do 

57 

8 

0 

100 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

174 

148 

165 

25 

Betel-nuts 


Seer 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

3 

8 

0 

622 

622 

622 

20 

Ghee, Ist quality 


Md. 

50 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

800 

280 

270 

27 

Potatoes • . . 


do 

6 

11 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

209 

290 

209 

28 

Ginger 


do 

6 

11 

0 

28 

5 

0 

31 

11 

0 

30 

0 

0 

840 

474 

449 

29 

Garlic 


do 




40 

0 

0 

81 

11 

0 

80 

0 

0 




80 

P'owl 


Bird 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

250 

250 


81 

Eggs 


Doz. 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

343 

848 

348 

32 

Milk 


Seer 

0 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

0 

275 

800 

400 

88 

Beef 


Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

480 

480 

480 

84 

Mutton 


do 

0 

8 

4 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

86 

860 

860 


Average I ndex No. of Other Food 



















Articles 


• • 




1 









889 

834 

888 


Average Index No. of All Food 



.. 1 .. 



832 

821 

810 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OP PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR 
INDEX NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF APRIL, 1048, COMPARED 

WITH BASE PRICES 
Babk : August, 1980 ==103 





Prices for 

Index No. 

Seri- 






1 






1 




I 

1 

al 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 












! 

No. 



August 

February 

March 

April 

Feb. 

March 

I Afiril 




1080 

1041 

104: 



04S 


1048 

j 1048 




Prices 












1 

1 

2 

8 

4 

* 


6 



7 


8 

0 

1 

10 


II. OlLSREDS 

















85 

Sesamum 

Palla 

21 

0 

0 


0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

405 

500 

500 

86 

Cotton seed . . 

do 

0 

0 

0 


4 

0 

22 

8 

0 

22 

4 

0 

2.86 

250 

247 

37 

Groundnut . . 

do 

12 

8 

0 

5i 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

401 

400 

4(M) 

88 

Linseed 

do 

11 

8 

0 

40 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

42 

8 

0 

480 

348 

.870 

89 

Castor seed . . 

do 

12 

0 

0 

45 

15 

0 

to 

8 

0 

40 

0 

0 

38.8 

413 

408 


Average Index No. of Oilseeds 














371 

382 

385 


III. Vegetaule Oil 

















40 

Sesamum Oil 

Palla 

Jl.'i 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

686 

571 

620 

41 

Castor Oil 

do 

80 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

583 

407 

533 

42 

Linseed (double boiled) drum 

drum 

22 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 







100 



43 

Groundnut Oil 

Palla 

25 

0 

0 

165 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

160 

6 

0 

660 

500 

640 


Average Index No. of Vegetable Oil . 














510 

533 

600 


IV. Textiles 


















(i) Cotton Rare — 

















44 

Cotton raw, Lo^.o bales of 400 lbs. . . 


100 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

275 

275 

275 


Average Index No. of Cotton Haw . . 
(ii) Cotton Manufactures 














275 

8hl 

275 

275 

45 

Yam unbleached . . $ 

Lb. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

7 

.3 

1 

7 

.8 

2S8 

288 

46 

Dhoties 

do 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

14 

0 

1 

14 

0 

422 

333 

333 

47 

CliadeM 

do 

0 

H 

0 

2 

H 

0 

1 

11 

8 

1 

11 

3 

4.88 

341 

341 

48 

Saris 

do 

0 

10 

0 

2 

0 

0 







.880 



40 

Shirtings 

do 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

ii 

3 

1 

11 

3 

400 

341 

341 


Average Index No. of Cotton Mfgs. 












. , 


888 

320 

320 


V. Hides and Skins 

















50 

Hides not tanned 

Head 

2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

816 

2.82 

232 

51 

Skins 

do 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

350 

356 

350 


Average Index No. of Hide-f and Skins 












, . 


330 

204 

204 


VI. Building Materials 

















52 

1 Corrugated iron sheets . . 

Cwi. 

12 

3 

0 







N.S. 





53 

Iron Beams (Tata) 

do 

18 

4 

0 







N.S. 





54 

Teak, country 

C ft. 

.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

1) 

0 

0 

3 1 » 

3 JJ 

3.83 

55 

Teak, Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 







N 

s. 





56 

Cement, Shahabad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

12 

0 

6 

12 

0 

[is 

235 

235 

57 

Lime 

lOOc.f 

10 

0 

0 

6.5 

0 

0 

05 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

.8 12 

342 

3 42 

58 

Bricks, country 

1000 

0 

8 

0 

45 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

.85 

0 

0 

474 

308 

368 

59 

Bricks, Table moulded . . 

1,000 

15 

8 

0 







N.S. 



. , 



Average, Index No. of BjiHing 














310 

320 

.820 


Materials. 

VII. Otuer Raw and Manufac- 


















tured Akticlks 

















60 

Charcoal 

Cwt . 

1 

12 

0 

11 

3 

0 

11 

3 

0 

11 

a 

0 

030 

630 

639 

61 

Kerosene Oil, 1st quality 

A tin 

4 of 

6 

4 

0 







5 

6 

0 



88 

62 

Do 3rd quality . . 

Gallon’s 4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

116 

375 

116 

63 

Tobacco 

Md. 

17 

8 

0 







N.S. 



. , 


64 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

03 

4 

0 

211 

8 

0 

211 

*8 

0 

211 

8 

0 

227 

22 m 227 

65 

Matches . . - . . • ' 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

260 

200 

260 

66 

Firewood 

Md. 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

400 

40.') 

400 


Average Index No. of Other Raw 









. . 





328 

380 

288 


and Manufactured Articles. 


















Average Index No. of all non-Poocl . . 


1 

•• 1 



873 

368 

856 


General Average Index number 






851 

343 

887 


O.S, Rs. 1 10-10-8 =»B,G. Rs. 100. 
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♦Monthly figures include gold holding of Swiss Government. 

t Including gold of the Central Bank held abroad, and gold belonging to Argentina Stabilisation 
t As Officially reported on 90tb April 1938. 
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COTTON TEXTILES : PRODUCTION AND 
EXPORTS 
(Mr. Sq. Yards) 



Production 

Exports 


1986-88 

average 

1947 

1986- 

88 

aver- 

age 

1987 

United 





Kingdom . . 

8,500 

1,800 

1,741 

581 

United States . 

8,580 

10,800 

252 

1,500 

Japan 

4,280 

600 

2,512 

400 

Mexico 

870 

450 


10 

Brazil . . 

900 

1,200 

7 

160 

Indian Union 

8,920 

8,600 

200 

25a . 

Pakistan 

France 

1,400 

70 

1,800 

874 

820 

Italy 

850 

1,000 

864 

110 

Belgium 

600 

650 

142 

120 

Netherlands . . 

500 

400 

186 

70 

W, Germany . . 

2,000 

700 

190 

20 

Spain, Portu- 
gal, Switzer- 





land 

700 

1,100 

60 

100 

U.S.S.R. 

8,600 

2,600 

20 :) 

•• 

Czechoslovakia 

650 

800 

60 

15 

Poland 

500 

450 

10 

80 

Total 

82,050 

27,810 

1 

6, ‘298 

8,686 


This table shows that foreign trade in textiles 
is not recovering at the same rate as production 
in the leading countries. In 1947» production 
had recovered to about 85 per cent, of the pre-war 
•volume; but foreign trade was no higher than 
57 per cent. Moreover, in 1986-88 about 20 
per cent.’ of total production was exported ; in 
1947 the figure was only 11 per cent. 
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Articles in Recent Issues of Economic 

Journals 


Tue Economist, March 20, 1048 

Can it happen here ? 

Western Workshop. 

Probe for Monopolies. 

Far Eastern Fronts, 

The Economist, March 27, 1948 
Realities in Palestine. 

Civil Defence. 

Warning from Italy. 

The Wheat Agreement. 

The Economist, April 8, 1948 

Short of War. 

Priority for the Surplus. 

British or United. 

Deficits for Defence ? 

The Economist, April 10, 1948 

Un-sordid Act. 

Courage within Limits. 

Offensive against Monopoly. 

The Budget Analysed. 

The Spectator, February 18, 1948 
Crisis Crescendo. 

Watch American Prices. 

Organising World Health. 

Survival in France. 

The Spectator, February 20, 1948 
Wages and Profits, 

Coal Slipping. 

Commonwealth Co operation. 

Communist Centenary. 

The Spectator, February 27, 1948 
Two Views on Taxation. 

Coal’s New Danger. 

Coal, Rail and Parliament. 

The Spectator, March 5, 1948 
Britain and Brazil. 

Tension in France. 

Converting America, 


The Spectator, March 12, 1948 
Agreement on Wheat. 

Hard but Hopeful. 

A Ceiling on Profits. 

Perplexed America. 

The Spectator, March 19, 1948 
The Reports on Prices. 

Building Security. 

What Planning Means. 

Europe’s Life-line. 

Board of Trade Journal, February 14, 1948 

Chanceller’s Warning on Menace of Gap in Over- 
seas Trade. 

British Industry’s Progress toward Export Tar- 
gets. 

A Market for British Exporters in Panama. 
Import Trade Control Policy in Pakistan. 

Board of Trade Journal, February 21, 1948 
Little Change in Rate of Export in January. 
New Price Control to be introduced. 

Report on German, Japanese Industry. 

Report of the United Kingdom Mission to China. 
Customs Regulations and Tariff Changes. 
Board of Trade Journal, February 28, 1948 
Importance of British Standards of Packaging. 
Development Council for Cotton Industry. 
New Pnpe Control Orders, 

What can be gained from a Census of Distribu- 
tion ? 

Britain’s Recent Trade and Financial Agreement. 
Britain Leads in Ship-building. 

Board of Trade Journal, March 6, 1948 
Trade Agreements with European Countries. 
Variations in U.K. Import and Export Prices in 
1947. 

New Agreements for -Token Imports. 

Board of Trade Journal, March 18, 1948 

Betro can help ’Exporters with Market Re- 
search Information. 
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New Interim Index of Industrial Production. 
Survey of Paper Production for 1947. 
Wholesale Price Index Numbers in February. 
Canadian Import Control on Capital Goods. 

Board of Trade Journal, March 20, 1948 
Anglo-American Film Agreements. 

Output of Wool Textiles. 

Indian Budget Prospects. 

The Times Weekly Edition, February 11, 
1948 

Wages and Prices. 

Communism in Trade Unions. 

Menacing Gap * in Nation’s Payments. 

The Times Weekly Edition, February 18, 
1948 

On the Pacific Coast. 

Industrious Poland. 

Germany’s Food Production. 

The Times Weekly Edition, February 25, 
1948 

Trade with China. 

France and Germany. 

Trade Agreement with Denmark, 

The Times Weekly Edition, March 8, 1948 

European Kecovery Bill m U. S. Senate. 
Economic Debate in the Lords. 

The Rise ' of Pakistan. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Febru- 
ary 19, 1948 

Britain’s Economic Position. 

Firmer Control of Prices. 

Sir S. Cripps renews his War News. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly, Febru- 
ary 20, 1948 

Mr, Marshall Speaks on China. 

Uneven Progress towardse Recovery in Soviet 
Russia. 

Britain’s Bilateral Trade Pacts. 

Britain’s Export Drive. 


The Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 
4, 1948. 

* A Bad Bargain ’ from Moscow. 

Growing American Alarm. 

Commons Discuss Defence. 

The Manchester Guardian, Weekly, March 
11, 1948 

American Aid the Key. 

Britain’s Naval Strength. 

U. S. and European Defence. 

British Industry in 1948. 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly, March 
18, 1948 

The Sixteen Nations Confer. 

British Industry in 1948. 

F. B. I. Reply to Sir Stafford. 

The New Statesman and Nation, March 20, 
1948 

Pacts against Communism. 

Budgeting for a Surplus. 

The New Statesman and Nation, March 
27, 1948 

Let’s Keep Our Heads. 

Communists in the Civil Service. 

Report on Turkey. 

The New Statesman and Nation, Aprils, 1948 
Agreement to Disagree ? 

Wages, Prices, Profits. 

The New Statesman and Nation, April 10, 1948 
Courageous and Complicated. 

European Survey. 

Time, March 22, 1948 

Price Advice. 

Welcome from Bi'Aonia. 

Time, March 29, 1948 

WaU Street. 

State of Business. 

Time, April 5, 1948 
Postponed : “ Free Trade.” 

Trembling Top. 
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Observer, February 22, 1948. 
Industrial Controls Inquiry ordered. 

Policies in Prague. 

Prosperity in Isolation. 

Observer, February 29, 1948 
U. S. will permit Loans to Franco. 

Shaping Alternative Economic Policy. 

The Tories and Industry. 

Observer, March 7, 1948 
5- Year Wheat Pact. 

Labour Hints at Loyalty Tests. 

Alliance in West Takes Shape. 

Observer, March 14, 1948 
Tories to have a Policy Board. 

The Food Revolution. 

Tourists and Dollars. 

Bankers’ Magazine 
The Chairmen’s Statements. 

The Anglo-Russian Agreement. 

Banking Profits in 1947. 

Austral News, March 1948 
British Capital for Australian Industry. 

Indian Textiles for Australia. 

Dollar Shortage may Deteriorate. 

Non-ferrous Metals Vital to Production. 

Drive for Increased Gold Output. 

The Nineteenth Century and Aiter, March 
1948 

Britain, America and the Balkans. 

China : The Virus and the Vaccine. 

Spam ; The Turn of the Tide. 

Germany’s Information Services. 

The Contemporary Review, March 1948 
The Prospects of Peace. 

The American Zone. 

Devaluation and Negative Policies. 

Chaos and its Redress. 

The Strand, March 1948 
We must Design or Burst. 

Some Things Worth Knowing. 


The Manchester School, January 1948 
Economic Planing in War and Peace. 
Compensation Terms for a Nationalised Industry. 
Analysis of Demand and Supply in Textiles. 
Price Formation and Price Maintenance on the 
Aluminium Market. 

The British Four-year Plan ? 

The Economic Journal, December 1947 

The Economic Outlook. 

Wage Policy in Full Employment. 

Profit Movement and the Trade Cycle. 

Commerce, March 6, 1948 

Free India’s First Full Year Budget. 

Some Provincial Budgets. 

Industrial Finance Corporation Bill. III. 
Second Interim Sterling Balance Agreement. 
Pakistan’s Cotton Export Policy. 

Minimum Wage Legislation in India. 

India’s Financial Position Intrinsically Sound. 
Pakistan’s First Central Budget. 

Commerce, March 18, 1948 

Mr. Shanmukham Replies to Budget Criticisms. 
Agricultural Insurance in India. 

Britain’s Economic Prospects. 

Importance of Quality Control. 

Commerce, March 20, 1948 

Industrialisation of Backward Countries, 

Franc Devaluation to Spur French Exports. 
Research, in Textiles Industry. 

Indo-Pakistan Cotton Agreement. 

Agricultural Insurance. — III. 

Regional Self-sufficiency in India. — I. 

Will Bretton woods and Havana Agreements help 
U.K.? 

Debate on Foreign Trade Policy. 

Commerce, March 27, 1948 

British Economic Survey for 1948. 

Indian Parliament’s Debate on Sterling Balances. 
Regional Self-sufficiency in India. — II. 
Decontrol and Co-operation. 
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COMMEECEr Apeil 8, 1948 
Businessmen urge Clarification of Official Policy. 
Recent Trends in India’s Foreign Trade. 
India’s Foreign Trade Policy. 

Reform of Stock Exchanges. 

CoMMEECE, April 10, 1948 
Government’s Industrial Policy. 

Manufacture of Textile Stores in India. 
Government of India’s Industrial Policy. 
Labour Conditions in Plantations. 

Utilization of Forests in India. 

Development of Power Resources. 

Capital, March 18, 1948 
A Glimpse of India’s Overseas Trade Policy. 
The Tea Cess Act. 

U. K. Economic Survey for 1948. 

Capital, March 24, 1948 
The Limitation of Industrial Planning. 

East African Groundnuts Scheme. 

Capital, April 1, 1948 

Federation asks Government for Clear Lead. 
India’s Railways in the First Full Post-war Year. 
Insurance after War-time Boom. 

Capital, April 8, 1948 

Pakistan’s Policy for Industrial Development. 
The First Cripps Budget. 

Government of India’s Industrial Policy. 

Capital, April 15, 1948 
Indian Parliament and the Future of Industry. 
Indian Shipping Outlook. 

Indian Finance, March 27, 1948 
Stock Exchange Reform. 

Ravage and Salvage. 

On the Labour Front. 

India’s Import and Export Policy. 

Indian Finance, April 8, 1948 
The Federation and the Tasks Ahead. 

The Food Picture. 

Wise and Much-needed Advice. 


Facts of Road Transport. 

Indian Railways in 1946-47. 

Indian Finance, April 10, 1948 
Industrial Policy. 

The British Budget. 

Public Accounts for 1945-47, 

Soil Fertility and Food Production. — I. 

Indian Finance, April 17, 1948. 
Protection to Auxiliary Industries. 

Soil Fertility and Food Production. — II. 
Co-operation in Agriculture. 

Indian Produce in British Market. 

The Eastern Economist, March 19, 1948 
The Railway Award. 

Chinese Crises. 

/ 

British Economic Survey. 

Organising Export Trade. 

Provincial Budgets. 

The Eastern Economist, March 26, 1948 
Provincial Finance. 

The Indian States. 

India’s Oil Resources. 

Indo-Pakistaii Cotton Agreement. 

The Eastern Economist, April 2, 1948 
Businessmen in Conference. 

The Food Outlook. 

ProMiicial Finance in Transition. 

World Economic Situation. 

Development of Power Alcohol. 

Tin: Indian Social Reformer, April 8, 1948 
Production or Devaluation. 

Behind the Italian Election. 

The Problem of Trieste. 

The Indian Social Reformer, April 10, 1948 
Policy and Principles. 

Trade Unions in Soviet Russia. 

The Newspaper Industry. 

The Indian Social Reformer, April 17, 1948 
The Co-operative Movement. 

India and America. 

Social Projects for Indian People, 
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The New Democrat, April 2, 1948 
Industrial Policy. 

Economic Affairs. 

Factors that Work for World Unity. 

Democracy in Travail. 

The New Democrat, April 9, 1948 
Wanted Healthier Finances. 

Economic Affairs, 

Rights of States. 

The New Democrat, April 1G, 1948 
Crisis Crescendo. 

Industrial Policy Statements. 

Economic Affairs, 

India a Secular State. 

Independent India, April 4, 1948 
A Significant Pose. 

Revolution or War. 

The Crisis of Men in the Modern World. 
Another Communist Somersault. 

A Third Party for India ? 

Independent India, April 11, 1048 
Nehru’s Foreign Policy. 

Gandhism and Secularism. 

Failure of Internationalism. 

Independent India, April 18, 1948 

Socialism In Deed. 

The Italian Election. 

The Future of Germany. 

Forum, March 28, 1948 
Grady Suggests a Nehru Plan. 

Sea Island Cotton and its Production in India. 

Forum, April 4, 1948 

More Facilities for Railwaymen. 

All*Women International Peace Brigade. 

Forum April 11, 1948. 

Industrial Finance Corporation of India. 

Homi Modi on Government Meddling and . 
Economic Meddling. 


Swatantra, April 8,' 1948 

Socialist Party’s Policy. 

Our Defence Finances. 

Swatantra, April 10, 1948 
Ramapadasagar Project. 

Impression of Madura Socialist Convention. 

Swatantra, April 17, 1948. 

Whither Inflation ? 

Industrial Policy. 

March of Time and People, April 7, 1948 
Italy Goes Red ? 

Germany Today. 

March of Time and People, April 14, 1948 
This is Communism. 

Bombay Chronicle Weekly, April 11, 1948 
Six Views on Atomic Control. 

Anti* Indian Propaganda in America. 

India, April 18, 1948 
The Communist Conspiracy. 

Free India, April 18, 1948 
Indo-Roman Trade Ties. 

Rainbow, April 11, 1948 
How Stalin’s Gold can Smash the Marshall Plan. 

Indian Information, March 1, 1948 
Inauguration of United State of Kathiawar. 
Rehabilitation Finance Administration Bill. 
Special Machinery for Famine Relief. 

Indian Information, March 15, 1948 
The Railway Budget. 

Role of Cattle Wealth in India. 

Indian Historical Records Commission. 

(24th session at Jaipur). 

Mysore Information Bulletin, 

March 31, 1948 

Constructive Workers’ Conference. 

Effecting Economy in State Expenditure. 

Anti -Corruption Measures. 

Efficiency Drive. 

Development of Cottage- Industries. 
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New Hyderabad, February 1948 
How the Land Lies. 

Direct Control Scheme of Public Health. 

Financial Times, March 1948 
Central Budget for 1948-49. 

Provincial Budgets. 

Pakistan’s Budget for 1948-49. 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, 
February, 1948 

Review of Financial and Economic Condition 
for the month of December 1947. 

Stock Exchange Reform. 

Czechoslovak-Soviet Trade Agreement. 
Industrial Investments in Australia. 

Fluid Resources of Co-operative Societies. 

State Commerce, March 1, 1948. 

Indian Budget. 

Sterling Area Trade. 

Industrial Finance Corporation Bill. 

^Pandit Nehru on Industrial Policy of Govern- 
ment. 

Mysore Commerce, March 1948 
The Indian Budget. 

Bhatkal Harbour. 

Mineral Wealth of Mysore. 

The Recent Industrial Truce. 

Arecanut Industry. 


The Modern Review, March 1948 

Industrial Raw Material and War Economy. 
Staggered Working in Britain. 

Whither Pakistan — What Next ? 

Long Staple Cotton Cultivation. 

Abolition of Zamindari. 

The Modern Review, April 1948 
Produce or Perish. 

Production Traits During and After the War. 
Gold in National and International Economics. 

Indian Review, April 1948 

A National Language for India. 

The Inflationary Movement. 

Merger of States. 

Indian Industrialisation. 

Hindustan Review, March 1948 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Economic Philosophy, 
Tolstoy’s Famous Letter to Gandhi ji. 

Some Thoughts on Indian Education. 

Indian Parliament, February and March 
1948 

Build a United Nations of South Asia. 
Foreign Policy of India and Pakistan. 
Bolshevik Rule in Bulgaria. 
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Our , Exchanges 


1. Hyderabad 

2. The Reserve Bank of 

India Bulletin 

8. Sankhya . . 

4. The Capital . 

5. Mysore Information 

Bulletin 

6. The Indian Information. . New Delhi 

7. American News-File . . Washington. 

8. Mysore Commerce . . Bangalore. 

9. The United Provinces . . Lucknow. 

Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics 

10. The Bombay Bulletin of Bombay. 

Statistics 

11. The Federal Reserve . . Washington 

Bulletin (U.S.A.). 

12. The Indian Co-operative Madras. 

Review 

18. Austral News 

14. Netherlands Industrial 

and Commercial 

15. Holland Shipping and 

Trading 

16. Statistical News 

17. French Statistics 

18. Quarterly Statistical 

Abstract 

19. Monthly Abstract of 

Statistics 

FINANCE OFFICE LIBRARY 

Daily Newspapers : 

1. The Times, London (By Air Mail). 

2. The Times of India . . Bombay. 

8. The Hindustan Times . . Delhi. 

4. The Statesman . . Calcutta. 

5. The Hindu . , . . Madras. 

6. The Bombay Chronicle . . Bombay. 

7. The Mail . . . . Madras 

8. The Deccan Chronicle . . Hyderabad. 

9. The Hyderabad Bulletin Hyderabad. 
10, The Daily News . . Hyderabad. 


11. Rahbar-e-Deccan (Urdu) Hyderabad 


12. 

Payam (Urdu) 

Weekly Journals : 

. Hyderabad. 

1. 

The Economist, London 
(By Air Mail) 

London. 

2. 

The New Statesman & 
Nation (By Air Mail) 

London. 

8. 

The Spectator 

. London. 

4. 

The Observer 

. London. 

5. 

The Manchester Guardian Manchester. 

6. 

Illustrated (London) (By 
Air Mail) 

London. 

7. 

Time 

. Chicago. 

8, 

John O’London’s Weekly London. 

9. 

The Times (Literary Sup- 
plement) 

■ London. 

10. 

Board of Trade Journal . 

. London. 

11. 

The Times (Weekly) 

, London. 

12. 

Life 

. U.S.A. 

18. 

The Punch . . 

, London. 

14. 

The Commerce 

Bombay. 

15. 

The Capital . 

Calcutta. 

16. 

The Indian Finance 

Calcutta. 

17. 

The Eastern Economist 

New Delhi. 

18. 

India 

Bombay. 

19. 

Free India . . 

Madras. 

20. 

The Indian Social Re- 
former 

Bombay. 

21. 

The New Democrat 

Bombay. 

22. 

The Forum . . 

Bombay. 

28. 

The Mahratta 

Poona. 

24. 

Swatantra . . 

Madras. 

25. 

The Sunday Times 

Madras. 

26. 

Independent India 

Bombay. 

27. 

The Gazette of India . . 

New Delhi. 

28. 

The Illustrated Weekly 
of India 

Bombay. 

29. 

The Bombay Chronicle . . 

Bombay, 

80. 

March 

Bombay. 

81. 

Aman (Urdu) 

Hyderabad. 


Fortnightly Journals : 

1. The Indian Information . New Delhi. 

2. The New Hyderabad . . Hyderabad. 


. . Hyderabad. 
Bombay. 

. . Calcutta. 

. . Calcutta. 
Bangalore. 


Bombay 

Batavia 


Warsaw (Poland) 
Paris. 

Perth (W. 

Australia). 

New Zealand. 
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Monthly Journals ; 


1. 

The Bankers’ Magazine 

. London. 

2. 

The Banker . 

. London. 

8. 

Monthly Abstract of 

(New Zealand), 


Statistics. 


4 . 

The Strand . . 

. London. 

5. 

Austral News 

. Bombay, 

6. 

The Financial Times . 

. Calcutta. 

7. 

The Reserve Bank of 

Bombay. 


India Bulletin 


8. 

The Indian Review 

. Madras, 

9. 

The Modern Review . 

. Calcutta. 


10. The U.N.O. Bulletin of New York. 

Statistics 

11. The Mysore Commerce . . Bangalore. 

12. The Caravan . . New Delhi. 
18. The Hindustan Review . Patna. 

14. The United Provinces Lucknow.. 

Monthly Bulletin of 
Statistics 

15. The Triveni . . . Bangalore. 

16. The Nineteenth Century London. 

and After. 

17. Contemporary Review . . London, 

18. Mysore Information Bangalore. 

Bulletin 

19. Statistical News , , Warsaw. 


Quarterly Journals ; 

1. The British Economic London. 

Journal 

2. Quarterly Statistical Perth. 

Abstract of Western 
Australia 

8. Canadian Journal of Eco- Toronto, 
nomics and Political 
Science 

4. Economica . . , , London, 

5. Manchester School of Manchester. 

Economics and Social 
Studies 

6. Pacific Affairs . . New York. 

7. Political Quarterly . . London. 

8. Review of Economic London. 

Studies 

9. The Indian Co-operative Madras. 

Review 

10. The Quarterly Journal of Bangalore. 

the Mytluc Society 

11. The Bulletin of the Bu- Bombay. 

reau of Economics & 

Statistics 

12. The India Quarterly , , New Delhi. 

IS. Vishwa Bharati . . Shantinikethan. 

14. Statistick Arrbok for (Yearly). 

Finland. 
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“REGARD ME AND MY ADMINISTRATION 
AS FRIENDS” 


“ DURING MY TOURS I HAD THE GREAT PRIVILEGE 
OF MEETING PEOPLE OF ALL TYPES AND CLASSES. ALL 
THOSE I MET RE-ASSURED ME REGARDING THE SITUATION 
AND PROMISED THRIR FURTHER CO-OPERATION IN BRINGING 
THINGS BACK COMPLETELY TO NORMAL. 1 ONCE AGAIN ASK 
AU OF YOU, IRRESPECTIVE OF YOUR COMMUNITY, TO GIVE 
ME YOUR CONTINUED CO-OPERATION. IT IS ONLY BY US ALL 
WORKING TOGETHER THAT WE WILL BE ABLE TO MAKE 
PROGRESS. DO NOT LISTEN TO RUMOURS, DO NOT SPREAD 
RUMOURS. REGARD ME AND MY ADMINISTRATION AS WHAT 
WE ARE, THE FRIENDS OF HYDERABAD." 


Extract from a Radio talk by 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. N. CHAUDHURI, 
Military Governor of Hyderabad, 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 

Ju ne, 1948 
Amerdad, 1357* f. 

1 The Hyderabad Government launched several schemes to improve Cottage 
and Rural industries to raise the standard of living of villagers. 

The Nizam’s Government appointed a Commissioner for the development 
of lands under Nizamsagar. 

Pandit Nehru, India’s Prime Minister, inaugurated the third session of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East at Ootacamund. 

The Government of India discontinued the system of Authorised Agents 
as an Agency for the sale of National Savings Certificates. 

The Government of Travancore exempted from custoihs duty raw cotton 
imported from Pakistan into the State till August 81. 

The Pakistan Government’s new Import Policy provides for a free flow of 
goods into the country from all soft Currency Areas. 

The Siamese Government lifted the export ban on sugar. 

Signor Alcide de Gasperi, the Italian Prime Minister, announced an Eight- 
Point Recovery Programme for his new Government. 

2 The Government of India decided not to levy customs duty on vegetable 
seeds imported by evacuees from Pakistan. 

The Government of Saurashtra removed export duties on commodities. 

i The Cochin Government decided to levy Pilgrim Tax in the State. 

The French National Assembly passed the Economy Bill. 

The Government of India decided to reduce the price of Cement from 
Rs. 87-8-0 to Rs. 85-0-0 per ton. 

4 Finland accepted a Russian offer of 5,000,000 dollar loan. 

Japan entered into a Barter Trade Agreement with France. 

a The S.C.A.P. Mission purchased 20,000 bales of raw cotton from Pakistan. 

7 The Government of Saurashtra decided to introduce complete prohibition 

in the Union before January, 1949. 

g India’s first overseas Air Service began its inaugural flight. 

The €k>vemment of India decided not to consider new applications for the 
export of hand-loom cloth except agmnst ready stocks. 

General MacArthiv announced the American Banks* offer of 60,000,090 
dollar credit to Japan to purchase 800,000 bales of raw cotton. 
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It was decided to hold the next session of the Asian ttelations Conference 
at Hengchoh in China next April. 

France and Egypt signed a Commercial and Payments Agreement in Cairo. 

The East Punjab Government lifted the ban on import of cotton seeds from 
Pakistan. 

The Pakistan Government decided to open an independent Industrial Colony 
at Bulari in Sindh. 

28 nations including Britain, India and Pakistan signed in London a now 
International Sea Convention. 

The U. N. Economic Commission for Latin America was formally opened 
at Santiago, Chile, by David Owen, U. N. Assistant Secretary- General in chcu’ge 
of Economic Affairs. 

The Government of India purchased 8,060,000 dollars from the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The West Punjab Government sanctioned Rs. 20,000,000 for “ Taccavi ’* 
loans to refugee settlers. 

The Mysore Representative Assembly passed the Employees’ State Insur- 
ance Bill. 

Britain announced reductions in the Purchase (Sales) Tax on goods. 

An Agreement was reached between the Government of India and Saurash- 
tra over customs control. 

France and Portugal signed a Commercial Agreement for one year. 

A Trade Agreement between Russia and Holland for a mutual exchange of 
goods was initiated in Moscow. 

Rumania nationalized all industries in the State. 

Poland and Czechoslovakia agreed to“ avoid unhealthy competition in 
foreign markets.” 

Lord Mountbatten, Governor-General of India, inaugurated the Birla Engi- 
neering College at Vallabhnagar. 

The Government of India decided to allow the export of sugar and confec- 
tionery outside the Dominion without export licence. 

The Indo-French Debt Settlement was signed. 

The Government of India reimposed the control over the export of pepper. 

• An Agricultural School for training “ Sons of professional agriculturists” 
was inaugurated at Orthanad, Tanjore District, by Arciybald Nye, Governor 
of Madrid. 
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16 The Indian National Planning Committ^ report was published. 

The U. P. Government decided to impose a tax on Agricultural Incomes 
exceeding Rs. 2,500 annually. 

Water supply in Simla was rationed. 

The Government of Mysore sanctioned the Tunga Anicut Scheme designed 
to irrigate 21,000 acres of land. 

The British Government decided not to give protection to the Jute trade. 

17 The Government of India decided to extend the Railway Privilege Ticket 
Order to include all Government employees. 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, Minister for Industry, inaugurated the fifth 
annual session of the United Chamber of Trade Association at New Delhi. 

The Government of Ceylon decided to establish a Reserve Bank early next 
year. 

The thirty-first session of the International Labour Conference opened in 
San Francisco. 

An Anglo-Eire Trade Agreement was signed. 

2 q The Siamese Government announced the removal of its export ban on tin. 

The U. S. Congress approved Marshall Aid Bill for Europe. 

The United States Department of Agriculture announced a two per cent, 
increase in world rice production. 

2 ^ The Government of India prepared a Five-Year Plan to increase the output 

of milk in the country. 

The Government of India decided to continue the export ban on Vanaspati. 

The International Civil Aviation Organisation ended its second plenary 
assembly. 

21 A Bilateral Air Transport Agreement between the Governments of India 

and Pakistan was signed in Karachi. 

The Nizam’s Government decontrolled coal. 

^ Representatives of 78 nations attended the United Nations first session 

of the World Health Assembly which opened in Geneva. 

21 Allied Headquarters announced their approval of tourist travel through- 

out Japan as a measure to boost Japan’s foreign exchange. 

2^ Chile left the Dollar Area and joined the Transferable Sterling Area, 
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/U. K, agreed to maintain valid exchange rate for Sterling. 

President Truman issued a Proclamation putting into effect tariff conces- 
sions between the United States and India and Norway under the Geneva General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

The Reserve Bank of India ceased to be the Currency Authority and Gov- 
ernment Banker for Pakistan. 

30 The Mysore Legislative Council passed the Prohibition Bill and the Bill to 

levy cess on sugarcane. 


July, 1948. 

Shahrewar, 1 367 F. 

1. The Government of India issued an Ordinance restricting the transfer of Gov- 
ernment of India Securities held by the Hyderabad Government. 

His Highness Sri Jayachamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore, 
declared open the ** Mysore Beggars’ Colony.” 

The Governor-General of Pakistan, Quaid-e-Azam M.A. Jinnah inaugurated 
the State Bank of Pakistan at Karachi. 

The Ceylon Cabinet decided to abolish the system of floor prices. 

The British Treasury announced the “ Mutually Satisfactory Agreement '* 
between Iraq and Britain about scarce currency for Iraq. 

The world’s largest airfield the 4,900-acre New York International Airport 
at Idle wild was opened officially. 

2. The Nizam’s Government promulgated the Hyderabad Foreign Exchange 
Regulation. 

8. H.E.H. the Nizam issued a Finnan sanctioning a new scheme for the re- 

organisation of the Gkivernment school for deaf and blind cluldren. 

The Government of India decided to remove control over imports of certain 
categories of goods. 

The Pakistan State Bank fixed its bank rate at 8 per cent, per annum. 

4. The Chinese Legislative Yuan (Parliament) approved in principle the issue 

of a new Chinese National currency. 

6 . The Government of India decided not to export raw jute till September 

80, 1948. 

Pakistan secured credit to the extent of ten million dollars from the United 
States Government (War Assets Administration). 

The Sterling Area Trade Conference with Japanese representatives was held 
at Tokyo. 
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The Yen>diollar military conversion rate in Japan was increased from 50 
to 270. 

Britain’s New Social Security Scheme came into operation. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer disclosed Britain’s gold and 
dollar reserves, held at present, at £. 474 millions including E.R.P. receipts of 
22 million. 

The Bilateral Aid Pact between Turkey and the United States was "signed at 
Ankara. 

The International Wheat Council began a closed-door meeting in Washington. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations report on 
the World rice situation revealed the increase of rice-eating population twice as 
fast as the rice output. 

The Damodar Valley Corporation came into formal existence. 

The Government of India proposed to establish a high grade Institute of 
Technology on the lines of Massachus setts Institution in South India. 

t The Government of India considered the question of doing away with forced 

labour in the country. 

The first step towards the creation of the Government of India’s million-ton 
steel production was taken. 

Britain withdrew from the International Wheat Agreement. 

9. The Sterling Balances Agreement between Britain and India was signed in 
Britain. 

The Government of Bombay appointed a Tribunal to enquire into breaches 
of Industrial Truce. ' 

Under a barter Agreement approved by the Allies, Japan agreed to supply 
400,000,000 tons of railway equipment to Russia. 

10, Six representatives of an American firm arrived in India to explore the pos- 
sibilities of extracting petroleum from Indian coal. 

Japanese postal, telegraphic and telephonic rates were increased to four 
times the present price. 

The Government of India blocked the accounts of th^ the Hyderabad citizens. 

The first Indo-Russian Food Agreement was signed in Delhi. 

The Government of Madras banned private production .and trade in Khadi. 

It has been decided to open a National Road Safety college in London early 
next month. 
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13* It was decided to establish the regional headquarters, of the World Health 

Organisation in Mysore. 

To check the rising prices of food in the Province, the U.P. Government 
decided to reintroduce food rationing froih 1st August, 1948. 

14 . X The Nizam’s Government prohibited the export of white cotton rags from 

the Dominions. 

The text of the Pakistan Sterling Balances Agreement was signed in liondon. 

The Viramgam Customs Cordon was ^removed. 

14 . The Presidium Supreme of the Soviets announced the new income-tax for 

farmers ranging from 11 per cent, to 40 per cent. 

President Truman named Mr. Loy Henderson as India’s Ambassador. 

16 . The Government of Ceylon abolished price control on textiles. 

17. Tjie 45th annual convention of the American Road Builders Association 
was held in Chicago. 

The Hyderabad Government promulgated an ordinance for the prevention 
of hoarding and profiteering. 

The American National Foreign Trade Council isstied a report of a ten-point 
long range programme between the United States and India and Pakistan. 

19 . The Nizam’s Government increased motor-car loan to the Members of the 
Council and gazetted officers lYorn Rs. 10,000 to , 15,000. 

The Hyderabad Government enhanced the export duty on cotton “ kapas ” 
and linseed. 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Agriculture Minister, Government of India, 
inaugurated the first Refrigeration Conference in New Delhi. 

Sir C. V. Raman, the noted Indian scientist, attended the opening session 
of the World Bank Advisory Council. 

The sixth Congress of Universities of the Commonwealth opened in Oxford. 

Chinese bank notes of 5 million dollar denomination came into circulation. 

20, The Government of Pakistan allowed the export of jute to hard currency 
area without export licenses. 

The Pakistan Government decided to establish a Mercantile Marine Academy. 

21 ^ The Nizam’s Government sanctioned a scheme for sinking tube wells. 

22. Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Exchequer, promised on behalf of the 

British Government help to Pakistan for her “economic development. 

A complete reorganisation of British Overseas Airways Corporation was 
announced. 
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23. The South-East Asia Council drew up relief budgets for 'the countries of 
South-East Asia for the year 1948-49. 

24. Brazil came into the soft currency area. 

25. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India, laid the foundation stone 
of the Electro-Chemical Research Institute at Karaikudi. 

Bread ration ended in Britain. 

The Bogibay Municipal Corporation unanimously approved of a Master 
Plan for Greater Bombay. 

26* Sir Stafford Cripps announced the setting up of a joint Anglo-American Ad- 

visory Council to improve the productivity of British industry. 

President Truman established a Fair Employment Board aimed at preven- 
ting racial or religious discrimination in Government appointments. 

27 . To create an atmosphere of disinflation the Reserve Bank of India urged 

controls at least in the 'case of the essentials of life. 

30. The Government of India announced immediate re-imposition of control 

over both distribution and prices of ckjth in the country. 


The Nizam’s State Railway started a campaign against ticketless travel. 

The Government of India decided to establish a Dairy Research Institute 
at Agaram, near Bangalore. 

The Government of India decided 'to embark on a large scale scheme of me- 
chanical cultivation in East Punjab, 

The World Health Assembly ^reed to establish a regional bureau for South- 
East Asia, with its headquarters at Mysore. 

2 . An Agreement was reached between India and Nepal Government for build- 

ing Dams on Gogra and Tapti, within Nepal territory. 

j President Truman proposed to Congress a $ 4,800 m. excess Profits Tax 

to protect the public from “ Peace-time Profiteers.” 

Columbia agreed to the U.S. request to survey for a giant new canal to link 
the Atlantic with Pacific. 

Pandit Nehru, India’s Premier, inaugurated the second Health Ministers 
Conference at New Delhi. 

To tackle the difficult problem of housing, the Government of India decided 
to institute a separate Housing Department under the Ministry of Health. 

The Eastern Pakistan Government took up a flve-crore Hydro-Electric and 
Flood Control Project. 
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*• The United States National Advisory Council (the Chief Economic Policy- 

making Body) warned that United States lending to Europe should not over- 
tax the capacity of borrowing countries to repay. 

The first Indian ocean-going passenger liner Jal-Aza3 sailed for the U.K. 

The Indian Government decided to set up a marketing organisation for 
mica industry. 

The West Bengal Cement Control Ordinance came into force. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce announced the establishment of a Middle 
East Branch in the office of the International Trade. 

8 . The first World Youth Conference opened at Warsaw. 

9 , Sir C. D. Deshmukh, Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, called to the 
Nation to attack the deteriorating price and economic situation by producing a 
larger volume of goods and services. 

Mr. Hewenga, the South African Minister of Finance, announced his Gov- 
ernment’s desire to remain within the Sterling Area. 

The Government of India gave a subvention of Rs. 6,08,00,000 to the U. P. 
Government for the development of its post-war schemes for 1947-48. 

11 . China and Italy concluded a Barter Trade Agreement* 

President Truman signed a 65,000,000 dollar loan to finance the World Or- 
ganisation’s Headquarters in New York city. 

12 . The Saurashtra Government banned the export of cattle outside the State. 

The League of Nations decided to make a 10,000,000 dollar post-mortem 
contribution to the United Nations. 

The Sindh Government terminated rationing of food grains in Hyderabad- 
Sind. 

16. H.E.H. the Nizam accorded sanction to the Juvenile Employment Bill, 
Provident Fund Bill and the Irrigation Bill. 

President Truman signed the Republican sponsored^ Anti-Infiation Measure 
into Law* 

17. Prohibition came into force in Travanqore State. 

19. The Government of Madhya-Bharat Union decided to abolish intern-state 
customs duty. 

The United Nations Economic and Social Council decided ’ to set up a Flood 
Control Bureau for Asia and Far East. 

20 . The Indiail Parliament passed the Labour Minister’s Bill making provision 
for a Provident Fund scheme and a Bonus scheme for coal miners. 
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The Government of India sanctioned Rs. 182 lakhs to the Orissa Government 
for the construction of its new capital at Bhuvaneswar. 

The U.N. Economic and Social Council proclaimed the equality of men, 
^d women in the sphere of econoinic» cultural, social and political life. 

23 . The Government of India decided to re-impose control over cotton textiles. 

The Government of India decided to establish on a permanent basis a Road 
Roller Industry in the country. 

China’s new currency, the Gold Yuan came into force. 

China applied to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment for a monetary loan to support its new currency. 

26. The U.N. Economic and Social Council decided to hold its next summer 

session at Geneva. 

28. China, to bolster her dwindling foreign credit, decided to recall Government 

officials and pleasure seeking children of wealthy Chinese loitering abroad. 


September, 1948 
Aban, 1367 F. 

1 

The Madras Government decided to launch a five-year programme of road 
development in the Presidency. 

The Mysore Government imposed Sales Tax in the State. 

A “ Raise the Standard ” exhibition designed how best industrial output 
be increased opened at Charing Cross Station. 

France and Lebanon concluded a Financial Agreement. 

A National Bureau for the international exchange of books and periodicals 
was opened in Washington. 

The European Parliamentary Congress was opened at Interlaken. 

j The Government of India released the summaries of six reports on the econo- 

mic situation in India. 

The Government of India decided to set up a Central Advisory Council of 
Industry. 

The Indian Government decided to constitute a Cottage Industries Board. 

Britain presented detailed reports to the United Nations on economic and 
social conditions in her 42 colonial territories and Protectorates. 
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5 

6 


7 

8 

9 


U9 


Australia’s Prime Minister» Mr. Chiefly, announced his Government’s intention 
not to change the value of Australian Pound in relation to Sterling. 

. General Douglas MacArthur’s Headquarters announced the handing over 
of all Japan’s petroleum industry to private enterprise. 

The Dominion Parliaments passed the Bill nationalising the Reserve Bank 
of India. 

The Government of India doubled the cess on cotton. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly passed Land Acquisition (Madras Amend- 
ment) BiU. 

The East Punjab Government decided to introduce prohibition in the 
Province. 

The U.N. Food and Agricultural Organisation published its first year book 
on Forest Products Statistics. 

The Government of India decided to remove control on imports of certain 
goods ftom Sterling, Soft and Medium currency countries under Open General 
Licences. 

Cotton exports to India from Pakistan came under a system of licensing. 

The Indian Dominion Parliament passed the Essential Supplies Temporary 
Power Amendment Bill. 

The Government of Madras opened a Prohibition Staff College. 

The European Parliamentary Congress adopted a ten-point plan for a Fede- 
ration of Europe. 

The Chinese Government decided to float £. 180,750,000 worth of gold Yuan 
bonds. 

India became an elected member of the New International Emergency 
Food Council. 

The Indian Parliament passed the Resettlement of Displaced Persons (Land 
Acquisition) Bill, 

Afghanistan negotiated a new loan from the U.S.A. 

The T..U.C.*8 80th Congress opened at Margate. 

The Machine Tool and Engineering Exhibition opened in London. 


A Conference of Food and Agricultural Ministers of Provinces and States 
opened in New Delhi, 

Sir Stafford Cripps called on the British people to throw all their might for 
increased production to attain higher standard of living. 

Madras and Mysore Governments reached an agreement for the supply ot 
^ectrical eniergy in bulk by the State Government. 

,Tbe United States Export-Import Bank announced the extension of a 
5,000, 00(^ dollar credit to Finland. 

The Government of India re-imposed control on the export of manganese 
ore, chromite ore and kyanite.* 
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10 

12 

13 

14 

15 


i7. 


18 

20 


21 

22 

‘23 

24 


25 

26 
27 


28 


Shanghai announced an iron>clRd ban on all her exports. 

Provisional agreement on the distribution of American aid was reached 
by the Organisation for European Bksotiiomic Co-operation. 

Th6 Government of India launched a “Police Action” against Hyderabad to 
put an end to the prevailing disorder in the State. 

Britain and Denmark concluded a new Trade Pact. 

The Bombay Government discussed the question of increasing the taxation 
on “ commonsense ” (competitions, lotteries, etc). 

The “Police Action” terminated successfully with the surrender of the Nizam’s 
troops to the Indian forces. 

The Nepal Government set up a National Economic Planning Committee. 

The Nizam’s Government lifted the embargo on the Indian Currency. 

The Press Trust of India was formed. 

Mr. Jairamdas toaiilatram, Food and Agricultural Minister opened the sixth 
Agmark Ghee Conference in New Delhi. 

The Government of India decided to relax restrictions on imports from 
Japan. 

The United Nations third General Assembly opened in Paris. 

Mr. D. S. Bakhle took over charge as the Chief Civil Administrator of 
Hyderabad State. 

The Government of India decided to redmpose, gradually, control over 
prices of all foodgrains. 

The creation of a British-Canadian “ Continuing Committee ” on mutual 
finance and trade problems was announced in Ottawa. 

The West Bengal Governor, Dr. Kailas Nath Katju^ opened a South-East 
Asia Economic Resources Exhibition in Calcutta. 

The Government of India decided to constitute an Import Advisory Council. 

Reserve Bank of India officials started checking up the ramifications of the 
Hyderabad “ secret fund.” 

Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram, Food and Agricultural Minister, inaugurated 
a four-day Fisheries Conference at New Delhi. 

The Technical Tripartite Conference of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion began in Geneva. 

H.E.H. the Nizam urged the Governor-General of India to invalidate the 
unauthorised transfer of Rs. one crore Rnd 40 lakhs from the State’s Balances 
in U.K. by Moin Nawaa Jung to the Pakistan High Conmiissioner in London. 

Major-General J. N. Chaudhuri, the Military Governor of Hyderabad, granted 
special facilities to Hyderabad Muslims to perform Haj ceremony. 
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2 


3 

4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


10 

11 

12 


>4 


The Hyderabad Currency Chest was reopened in the Imperial Bank of India. 

The Government of India appointed a Committee to go into the question 
of integration of States* Finances. 

Madras went completely dry. 

A Trade Agreement between Pakistan and Japan was signed. 

The deficit budget prepared by the Laik Ali Ministry for Hyderabad State 
came under the scrutiny and overhaul at the hands of the Military Government. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated the Regional Committee of the World 
Health Organisation for South-East Asia at New, Delhi. 

A four-point plan to combat the threat of infiation in the country was an- 
nounced by the Government of India. 

The Government of India created a National Research Professorship and 
the first Chair will be held by Sir C. V. Raman, the eminent Indian Scientist. 

The Governor-General, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, inaugurated the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation of India at New Delhi. 

Indian Central Jute Committee decided to explore the possibility of growing 
jute in South India especially in Travoncore. 

The George Town University, Washington District, l^.S.A., announced a 
new course entitled “ The Culture and Historical Survey of Modem India.** 

The Japanese Cabinet resigned over a ^infi^ncial scandal. 

The Government of India proposed to open two or three Regional Mineral 
Research Laboratories to undertake research work in local mineral problems. 

The United Nations General Assembly elected India to the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The Mysore Legislative Assembly psissed the Betting Tax (Amendment) 

Bill. 

Commonwealth Premiers’ Conference was opened. 

The Joint Export and Import Agency of the British and American Zones of 
Germany bought 750,000 dollars worth of Ipdian tea. 

The foundation stone of the new factory for the Indian Telephone Industries 
was laid by Mr. Khurshed Lai, De])uty Minister, Communications, at Durvani- 
nagar near Bangalore. 

An agreement was reached between Britain and Burma on the coftservation 
of the Hard Currency Reserves of the Sterling Area. 

The Burmese Parliament passed a Land Nationalisation Bill. 

The Burma Government decided to set up an Economic Council to advise on 
industries to be nationalised, 
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The Nizam State Railway Board was abolished. 

The Government of India decided to revive* the Scheme of interest-bearing 
deposits, announced in 1948. 

The Madras Government proposed to enact legislation to give relief to land- 
less agricultural labourers in the Province. 

The British Treasury announced a revaluation of the French franc which 
raised the value of Pound sterling from the present 864 francs to 1,06X8 francs. 

A Military Government was set tip in Hyderabad. 

The Madras Government approved of a scheme for payment of “ pocket 
money ” to pupils of certified schools in place of the present system of “ rewards ” 
of money grants. 

The Congress Interim Ministry in Mysore sanctioned a new scheme for reor- 
ganising the entire rural development work in Mysore. 

A draft Trade Agreement between the Governments of Pakistan and Cze- 
choslovakia was signed. 

The Indian Oil-seeds Committee sanctioned various schemes for the deve- 
lopment of the village oil industry in the different Provinces. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad in his Presidential address to the second annual Con- 
ference of the Indian Society of Agricultural Statistics emphasised the need for 
accurate agricultural statistics for increasing the food production in the country. 

The Madras Legislative Assembly passed the Bill to regulate the use of 
Weights and Measures in the Province. 

The Maharajah of Mayurbhanj donated Rs. 8,00,000 to the Utkal University 
for creating a Chair for the study of Physics. / 

The Military Government of Hyderabad cancelled the system of sale of 
National Savings Certificates through authorised agents. 

Britain received a 810 million dollar Marshall Plan loan from the United 
States. 

In order to save foreign exchange, the Government of India decided to esta- 
blish refineries for the manufacture of petroleum products from imported crude 
oil. 

The Madras Assembly passed into law the Zamindari Abolition Bill. ’ 

Japan banned the import of all cars unless they are for use as patterns. 

The Government of India promulgated an Ordinance temporarily limiting 
the distribution of dividends as one of the principal measures to combat inflation. 

The East Punjab Government decided to urge the Government of India to 
run a State lottery to raise funds for proper rehalnlitation of refugees. 

India’s Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, called Upon the people ^ 
of India to mak^ an all-out effort to counteract the rising spiral of inflation. > 

The Hyderabad Government repealed the Foreign Exchange Regulation* 
^Ordinance, 1857 FasU, 
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Editorial Notes 


SOME PRIMARY REQUIREMENTS 

The primary need in Hyderabad to«day 
no doubt is re-establishment' of law and 
order. At the same time problems of 
Economic reconstruction need a high priority. 
A careful glance at what is happening 
in other parts of .the world, must persuade 
any one to agree that Hyderabad to-day 
is not any the more prepossessed with 
immediate economic problems than other 
parts of the world. Shortages are a common 
feature sdl round, and if countries like China, 
France and Britain are seriously busy in attend- 
ing to vital long-term problems in spite of 
present-day difficulties, there is no reason why 
Hyderabad should postpone giving due atten- 
tion to such problems. In fact, in actual prac- 
tice, there is no compartmentalisation as among 
immediate, short-term, medium and long-term 
problems. Irrespective of other considerations 
and anxieties, the main problem stands towering 
— namely, the maintenance and raising of the 
National Income. The tiller of the soil and 
the artisan are the primary producers of the 
nation’s income, and the absence of Land 
Mortgage Banks and an Industrial Finance 
Corporation and a scientifically drawn up 
economic plan, is proving a serious impediment 
against profitable cultivation and plenti- 
ful industry. Hyderabad is deficit in certain 
food items. She is a large importer of manu- 
factured consumer goods. This dependent po- 
sition could be improved, in the long run, only 
by our producing more foodstuffs, more oilseeds, 
more cloth and other manufactures. It would 
be perhaps advisable to set up a small 
Committee to consider these very fundamental 
aspects of the economic problem. It may be 
interesting to remember that Land Mortgage 
Banks have done a great deal of good in Madras, 
and the GovM'nment of India have set the 
llidustrial Finance Corporation on foot. Madras 
and Bnnibay will shortly have their own. 


ANTI-INFLATION 

President Truman’s message to the special 
session of the U. S. Congress has great signifi- 
cance for economic policy in Hyderabad now- 
adays. The United States of America is one 
of the richest countries of the world capab].e, as 
Viscount Bryce put it, ** on account of its 
youth, of committing sins, and not suffering 
for them.” The per capita income is over 1,000 
dollars. Only one example of the high stand- 
ard of living there should do for our purpose 
here. The Sunday edition of the New York 
Timee weighs nearly 50 ounces, i.c., more than 
a seer and a half and is priced 15 cents. The 
actual value of the paper as scrap in the Hyder- 
abad market is much more than 15 cents, and 
this Sunday issue contains a world of informa- 
tion — to go through and appreciate which, we 
in this country would require more than one 
week, but the next Sunday edition would come 
in the meanwhile. 

In spite of this richness, President Truman 
found it necessary to summon a special session 
of the Congress, on the eve of his retirement 
from Office (a very unusual step). The main 
theme of his address was anti-infiation. He 
rightly said that if prices were not controlled, 
wages allowed to run away, commodities not 
rationed according to necessity, it would be a 
danger not only to American economy but to 
world economy. He said this on the threshold 
of the huge American programme of economic 
aid to Europe. President Truman’s warning 
deserves careful attention in all parts of the 
world. It requires special attention at the 
present juncture in Hyderabad. 

Rationing, price 'control and wage control 
are not new to Hyderabad, and even now, the 
rise in prices, has been considerably less than 
might have been expected. But this need not 
lead to complacency. Every effort would have 
to be mad^ to make avsplable to the man in the 
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street essential commodities of life at familiar 
prices so that the demand for higher wages 
could be aborted. 

WAR AND PEACE 

Under the section “ Finance and Resources,” 
we reproduce details of military expenditure* 
incurred by members of the U.N.O. We could 
not think of any better proof of the fact that 
the world today, after the two World Wars, 
is not any the wiser. There is a feeling of 
suspicion and distrust all round. A very un- 
reasonable proportion of the national income 
is being spent upon military equipment, and 
the result is that the average man has not got 


sufficient to eat, clothe himself with and live 
in. Argument and counsel have not been 
of any avail, and any improvement could be 
possible only by an inspiration from Provi- 
dence. 

DELAYED PUBLICATION 

We regret that the June issue of the Bulletin 
was released rather late. This was due to factors 
beyond our control. The Government Press 
was fully occupied with high level work, and 
there was great difficulty in securing paper. 
These difficulties are continuing. Therefore, 
one Number is being issued for July-Novem- 
ber, 1948. 
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International Organizations 


U.N. ECONOMIC COMMISSION 

WoEK In Europe and Far East Contrasted 

lit an interview to Press representatives at 
the Arranamore Palace, Ootacamund, before the 
beginning of the session, Mr. James Keene, 
Executive Assistant of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
explained the circumstances which served as 
a background for the Economic Commission 
for Europe and contrasted its features with its 
counterpart for Asia and the Far East. He 
said that the E.C.A.F.E. could not be expected to 
make much progress, &s a great deal of pioneering 
had to be done to put it on its feet. The condi- 
tions in Europe and those in Asia and the Far 
East greatly varied f^om each other, and hence 
the progress of the E.C.A.F.E. was bound to be 
slower than that of the Economic Commission 
for Europe. However, he said, in the final 
analysis it was the goodwill of the various Gov- 
ernments towards one another that made or 
marred the work of these organisations. 

Of course, there had been some changes in the 
organisation of these bodies from their original 
concept, as seen in the San Francisco Charter 
of the U.N.O., but it was the firm belief of the 
U.N.O. that the formation of regional economic 
organisations would be a step towards a world 
economic organisation in due course. 

Asked what he thought of the proposal to 
locate the permanent headquarters of the 
E.C.A.F.E. at Ootacamund,' Mr. Keene said that 
personally, he was not in favour of it, because he 
felt that the headquarters of a mighty economic 
organisation controlled by the U.N.O. should be 
near the seat of the Government of the country, 
with all facilities for the immediate contact of the 
diplomatic corps of the various member countries 
and other high officials and dignitaries, on impor- 
tant matters that might crop up at any time. 


would not be suitable for the purpose in his 
opinion, although the only point of advantage 
was its salubrious climate. However, he added, 
this question would come up for discussion 
before the forthcoming session of the Commission.* 

WORLD GOVERNMENT WITH AUTO- 
NOMY FOR NATIONAL UNITS 

Nehru Favours Idea : Removal of Economic 
Barriers Urged 

Mr. Edward T. Clark, Vice-President of the 
Movement, who was recently in India in the 
course of a world tour, met Pandit Nehru in 
Delhi on April 16. 

Mr. Clark is to have discussions with prominent 
.world leaders and leading political organizations 
to stimulate interest in the Movement groups 
within national legislatures. 

The annual convention of the Movement is 
to be held at Luxemburg in September, 1948. 

In a letter to Mr. Clark which was released by 
him Pandit Nehru said : “I have no doubt in 
my mind that the only way for the solution of 
the world’s major problems is for some kind of 
a world government to develop. I have stated 
as much in public on many occasions. I wel- 
come, therefore, every attempt that is made 
to educate and direct public opinion to this end 
and 1 wish you success in your endeavours. 

The actual working out of a scheme would 
naturally involve very careful consideration of 
all the aspects of the problem. Yet, I think 
that the mechanical part of it is not so very 
difficult. The real difficulty is how to tackle the 
psychological and to some extent economic barriers 
that come in our way. The first step, therefore, 
should be to try to remove these psychological 
barriers and the Movement you are working 
for will no doubt help in this process. 

** So far as India is concerned, we have re- 
peatedly expressed our opinion in favour of the 


Cfotacamund being far away from New Delhi 
^he commissi^, however, hai postponed the decision on permanent location, 

z 
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development of an international organization 
or some kind of world government which gives 
full autonomy to its various national units and 
which at the same time removes the causes of 
war and national conflict. 

“ The Indian National Congress has expressed 
itself on these lines on several occasions and 
even during the course of the last world war. 
I have little doubt that Indian public opinion 
wiir support any such Movement. 

“ While I appreciate and welcome all efforts 
to promote international peace and goodwill 
and world government on the basis of freedom 
of nations and peoples, you will appreciate that, 
in view of my official position I cannot associate 
myself formally with pledges to non-official 
organizations. 

“ When the time comes, I have little doubt 
that the Government and people of India will 
gladly take part in this Movement for world 
peace, freedom and welfare.” 

With headquarters at Geneva, the Movement 
was established at the Montreux Convention 
in August, 1947. The Movement had its origin 
in the first International Federalist Meeting held 
in Luxemburg in October 1946 on the initiative 
of the ‘ Federal Union * of Great Britain. 

WHY BRITAIN WITHDREW FROM 
INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 

Guaranteed Sales Considered Insufficient 

Britain has withdrawn from the International 
Wheat Agreement. This was announced in 
Washington recently at a meeting of the 
International Wheat Council. The statement 
was phrased in the following terms ; 

” H.M. Government in the United Kingdom 
is of the opinion that the guaranteed sales of the 
exporting countries whose Governments have 
formally ratified the Agreement are insufficient 
to ensure its successful operation. 1 am, there- 
fore, giving notice on behalf of H. M. Govern- 
ment, to the Government of the United States, 
cf its withdrawal from the International 
8 * 


Agreement. This is effective as from today 
v(July 6).” 

The reasons leading to this decision have been 
given by Britain’s Ministry of Food. Thirty-six 
countries signed the Agreement in March. It 
was intended to provide the means of ensuring 
that certain countries would guarantee to sell 
wheat, and other countries to buy, within the 
price ranges defined in the Agreement, for each 
of the five years for which it was to run. The 
total amount of wheat involved in the transac- 
tions under this Agreement would have been 
500,000,000 bushels a year. 

The signatory nations had to ratify the Agree- 
ment by July 1. The importing countries could 
ratify later, but not the exporting countries. 
By that date Britain and 11 other nations, which 
included Australia, Canada, Eire, India and 
New Zealand, had ratified. Of the exporting 
countries, the United States had not done so, 
nor had several of the importing countries. 

Not Workable 

As the United States was responsible for 87 per 
cent, of the total guaranteed exports under the 
Agreement, it is clear that unless she takes part 
the Agreement will not be workable. Provision 
had been made for any nation to withdraw after 
ratification if it considered that the guaranteed 
sales and purchases were not enough to ensure 
a successful operation of the Agreement. This 
withdrawal had to be made at the opening of the 
first session of the new Wheat Council. 

Since the United States had not been able to 
ratify, Britain felt that the Agreement clearly 
could not work. There was, therefore, no alter- 
native but to exercise the right of withdrawal, 
though the Government much regret the necessity 
for this decision. 

If there is a general desire to negotiate a new 
agreement, Britain will be ready to enter into 
discussions. But it is clear that any new agree- 
ment cannot now come into force befm the 
beginning of the next crop year, 
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AUSTRALIA UNLIKELY TO WITHDRAW 
From International Wheat Agreement 

The following statement was made in a news 
broadcast on July 16th from ‘ Radio Australia. * 
“ The Australian Government is not likely 
to make any formal declaration of withdrawal 
from the International Wheat Agreement. 
It was officially stated in Melbourne that 
although Australia was one of the very 
few countries that had ratified the agreement 
it was considered to have lapsed. Meanwhile, 
the Australian representatives on the Inter- 
national Wheat Council now meeting in 
Washington is working on a committee investi- 
gating the possibility of a new world wheat 
pact to become operative from August 1949.** 

Under proposals announced in March, 1948, 
three wheat exporting countries, the United 
States, Canada and Australia, and 83 wheat 
importing countries were to become parties to 
an agreement to stabilise prices for producers 
and ensure adequate supplies to consumers for 
the next five years. Although Argentina and 
Russia stood out of the agreement, it seemed 
certain of success provided the 86 nations con- 
cerned ratified it. 

Two of the exporting countries, Canada and 
Australia, passed the necessary internal legisla- 
tion and became signatories but the United States 
Congress went into recess in June without ratify- 
ing the agreement, which was planned to come 
into force on August 1. 

The immediate result of failure of the Inter- 
national Agreement would be that Australia 
could complete her contracts to supply Britain 
with 80,000,000 bushels of wheat at 17-/ a bushel, 
and India with 25,000,000 bushels at 18/-a bushel 
instead of having to reduce the price in each 
instance to 12/*a bushel on all wheat remaining 
unshipped on August 1, as would have been 
compulsory had the agreement operated. 

Most Australian fanners agree that it would 
htfyc been preferable to lose 5-/or more a bushel 


this year on existing contracts to gain security 
for five years under the International Agreement, 
rather than face an uncertain future. 

In the belief that the agi^ement would operate 
from August 1, 1948, the Australian Federal 
Government had worked out an internal wheat 
stabilisation plan, which it submitted to the 
Premiers of the six Australian States at a con- 
ference in Canberra in June. Proposals were : — 

(1) that the Australian Government should 
guarantee an export price of 6/8 a bushel bulk 
for the next five years. (The International 
Agreement provided for a range of prices in 
Australian currency from 11-/6 to 12 a bushel 
in the first year to a minimum of 6-/to 6/6 a 
bushel in the last year of the agreement). 

(2) that the State Governments should 
guarantee to maintain a similar price for home 
consumption wheat. 

(8) that there should be no acreage restric- 
tions or registration of growers. 

(4) that a wheat tax of l-/a bushel should be 
levied on export wheat to build up a stabilisa- 
tion fund to guarantee the export price of 6/8 
a bushel. 

(•5) that this stabilisation fund should not 
exceed £A. 15,000,000. 

It was expected that the proposals would be 
accepted by the legislature in each State but 
failure of the International Wheat Agreement 
may cause a change in stabilisation plans. 
lO-POINT PLAN FOR UNITED EUROPE 
Interlaken Congress Resolution 
After a six-hour debate, the European Parlia- 
mentary Congress adopted a ten-point plan for 
a Federation of Europe. 

The Congress, which consisted of 200 unofficial 
delegates from 18 European Parliaments, 
sent the plan to the Governments of Western 
Europe together with a letter calling for a 
European Assembly. 

The debate disclosed a fundamental split in 
the conception of a United Europe between the 
Conservative and Labour delegates of the British 
delegation. 
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Major Peter Roberts (Con.) walked out in 
protest after the adoption of a clause in the plan 
which proposed wide powers of control for the 
Central Government ofi:he European Federation. 

The Congress, including the British Labour 
delegates, had earlier rejected three successive 
proposals put by British Conservative and 
Liberal National M.P.’s favouring a loose Union 
of European States to promote common economic 
and defence policies rather than a fixed federation 
with a Central Government. 

A French proposal that the plan should refer 
throughout to a Federation of European States 
and not a Union was adopted. 

Constitutional Principles 

The ten-point plan started as an elaborate 
constitution, but had been whittled down in the 
course of the Congress into a set of constitutional 
principles for a European Federation to be 
considered by a European Assembly. , 

It proposed ; — (1) A Federation of Europe to 
be formed by the 16 Marshall Plan countries and 
Western Germany, open to membership by all 
other European States. (2) A European Parlia- 
ment of two Houses, a senate (with the same 
number of senators for each State) and a Chamber 
of Deputies of members elected by Parliament. 
(8) Parliament to have power to make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of the 
Federation. (4) Executive power to be vested 
in a Federal Council elected by both Houses. 
(5) Judicial power to be vested in a supreme 
court. (6) The Union Government to take over 
control of customs and uniform duties to be 
imposed. (7) (a) A State should not taise or 
maintain any air, naval or military force without 
the consent of the Federal Parliament ; (b) Citi- 
zens of all States in the Federation to enjoy the 
same rights and privileges. (8) The European 
Assembly to set up a commission to study the 
problems of overseas territories of States in the 
Federation. (9) Parliament may admit new 
States, and (10) Alterations to the constitution 
would need an absolute majority of both hpus^f 


1948 

WORLD HEALTH AT BARGAIN PRICES 

The present cost of treating malaria, tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases runs into untold 
billions annually, and they still run rampant, 
W,H,0. could eliminate them for a billion dollars. 

Probably 1,000,000 persons die each year 
from malaria, chiefly in tropical and semi-tropical 
countries. Fifteen years ago, the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations compiling 
data from 65 nations discovered a total of* 
17,750,760 cases of malaria treated during an 
average year. . This was before World War II 
sent millions of soldiers and sailors into regions 
that are reservoirs of malarial infection. Today 
the total should still not exceed 20,000,000 
cases. 

Standard methods of mosquito control can 
curb malaria. Wartime experience proved that. 
Draining and filling ditches, using larvicides to 
kill the aquatic forms of malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes and insecticide sprays to destroy 
the adults may have little romantic appeal to 
the layman. But they buttress any effective 
malaria control programme. DDT, hailed around 
the globe as both a larvicide and an insecticide, 
is another gift from the chemical laboratory to 
public health workers. 

The wartime success of the Army illustrates 
what can be done to control malaria. During 
the Spanish American Wa!r, half of the United 
States troops went to hospitals with malaria. 
In 1940, the Army launched an intensive 
campaign. The following year, after spending 
$2,000,000, the Army*s malaria rate was down 
to 1.7 cases out of every, 1,000 of its personnel. 
in 1948, an intensified $ 8,000,000 programme 
sent the rate down to 0.8 per 1,000 and two 
years later the figure was 0.2 per 1,000 — ^an 
all-time low. 

Even at the fighting fronts, where malaria was 
not as easily controlled as under the stabilize 
conditions of the training camps, preventive 
measures paid off in lives saved. General 
Jf«3]|es Sixnmons^ wartime chief of tbe Army's 
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Preventive Medicine Service, reported that less 
than 100 men died annually from malaria in the 
entire Aimy. 

t 

Any large-scale DDT programme would have 
wide secondary effects. The insecticide ob- 
viously would be effective against more than 
just the dreaded Anopheles mosquitoes. One 
thinks immediately of yellow fever because it 
too is carried by another family of mosquitoes. 
Typhoid fever and cholera, primarily transimitted 
through food and water, may be carried by flies. 
Because DDT cannot distinguish beneficial 
insects, the greatest possible care would have to 
be used in spraying. Some useful insects un- 
doubtedly would be killed. Bees, for instance, 
might have to be restocked in the disinfected 
regions. 

Since the war, health officials have concentrat- 
ed their battle against malaria pretty much with 
the single weapon of DDT. Their experiences 
prove that it is not expensive to spray large 
areas. Half a cent will purchase enough DDT 
for one acre. The cost of enough to “ dust ” all 
of the malarial regions of the earth should not 
surpass $ 60,000,000 to $ 70,000,000. Costly 
items are labour and equipment. Aeroplanes have 
been utilized in a number of countries, 
I 70,000,000 allocated to countries whose 
economies were shattered by the war would 
suffice to enable them to conduct this essential 
anti-malaria work without draining their 
treasuries. The over-all pi^ogramme for three 
years should total | 280,000,000. 

But what about the 20,000,000 persons now 
suffering from malaria ? 

Starting with a secret Nazi chemical Captured 
by the British during the North African campaign 
Allied scientists developed a suppressive drug 
definitely superior to atabrine, widely used 
synthetic substitute for quinine. It is known 
commercially as “ Aralen.” Unlike atabrine, 
Aralen does not discolour the skin, yet it controls 
the fever more quickly than either quinine or 
alabrine. A single weekly dose completely 
suppresses the attacks. , A year’s sqpply for one 


person would cost approximately $ 2.50 to 
$ 8 at the lowest prices currently available. 
A year’s dosage to all the world’s malaria 
sufferers could be provided for $ 60,000,000. 
It must be emphasized that this is not a cure 
for malaria but simply a drug to keep the 
disease from incapacitating its victims. 

Some hope of an outright cure is on the horizon. 
Identified only by the number SN18,274 
another drug used together with quinine has 
passed clinical tests with claims of “ outright ” 
cures in 95 per cent, of cases. It should be 
ready for commercial production during 1948. 
Research has been carried on at Columbia 
University, where it was first synthesized in 
October 1945, at Christ Hospital in Cincinnati, 
and at the University of Chicago Medical School. 

Malaria still, however, shows the validity of 
the old adage that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. The quarter-million 
dollars required to establish a three-year global 
DDT programme which might be expected 
to have permanent results, would provide the 
suppressive drugs to the world’s malaria afflicted 
for only five years. 

With the expenditure of $ 1,900,000,000, as 
outlined above, mankind might expect : 

(1) Virtual control of syphilis and gonorrhea 
within five to ten years. 

(2) A 80 year preventive programme against 
tuberculosis which should go far towards 
eliminating it as a major health hazard; 

(8) A three-year DDT project to “Dust” 
the malaria regions of the globe and thus 
strike out most of the Anopheles mosquitoes 
which carry the infecting parasite. 

National public health services are not 
equipped to handle the overall planning necessary 
for such an international programme. In the 
United Nations* specialized agencies, one ideally 
suited to handle just this global health programme 
exists in the World Health Organization (W.H.O.) 
which is awaiting the necessary legislative 
ratifications to bring it into operation. 
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Groups of experts representing the world’s 
best knowledge already have attacked each of 
these three problems under supervision of the 
W.H.O. Interim Commission. Preliminary plans 
have been drafted for presentation to, and 
probably adoption by, the first World Health 
Assembly, which is expected to be held during 
1948. 

Supporting its departmentalized programme 
of global action, the W.H.O. Expert Committee 
on Tuberculosis sounded this call to action, 
which applies equally to all public health : 

There can be no isolation in the field of 
health. The fight against infectious diseases is 
not a national or a racial problem ; it is a 
task for the whole of humanity. No nation 
is safe if another nation is vanquished by 
disease. The fortunate and relatively healthy 
nations, inspired by intelligent self-interest 
and humane considerations, will necessarily 
have to come to the aid of stricken nations, 
and through money, professional personnel 
and equipment, distribute existing resources 
to the needy and suffering areas of the world.” 

U.N. AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 

While the tension between the two giants of 
our time, the U. S. and the U.S.S.R., has reached 
an almost chronic state ; while Europe lies pro- 
strate in economic misery; while China is tom 
between warring factions which continue to 
ruin the country; while India and Pakistan 
are threatended by a terrible fratricidal war; 
while Palestine’s fate still hangs in the balance; 
while Greece, Iran and Korea still remain acute 
danger points — talk about world government 
is again coming into the forefront of world 
discussion. 

The very fact that the representatives of 67 
governments continue to talk the old-time 
language of absolute national sovereignty, of 
spheres of interest, of non-intervention in internal 
affairs, of “ vital lifelines ” and other traditional 
security concepts whibh must be regarded as 
primitive in this atomic age has revived the 
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ardour of those who have been advocating world 
government. 

The great debate has been reopened by a 
polite but sharp exchange of ideas between 
Dr. Albert Einstein on the one side, and Sergei 
Vavilov, President of the Academy of Sciences 
of the Soviet Union and leading Russian scientists 
on the Other. Dr. Einstein’s powerful appeal 
to the General Assembly, published in U. N. 
WORLD (October, 1947) and other of his writings 
in favour of world government were criticised 
by the Russian scientists as presenting a danger 
to the independence of the Soviets. In their 
opinion, world government conceals behind a 
high-sounding trademark, ” world domination 
by capitalist monopolies.” 

The argument for world government received 
further support in - an article in the January 
issue of Reader’s Digest, by W. T. Holliday, 
leading Ohio industrialist, and in the growing 
activities of United World Federalists. 

Under the leadership of a brilliant young war 
veteran, Cord Meyer, Jr., United World Federa- 
lists, is creating committees all over the U. S. 
and is even preparing to make its political weight 
felt in the forthcoming elections in favour of 
those candidates who support the idea of a world 
government. 

Thus, while the UN is still struggling against 
the terrible handicap of selfish nationalistic 
interests, the supporters of world government 
have decided to wash their hands of all such 
difficulties and to launch a campaign for a com- 
plete world organization in which all States will 
be bound unconditionally by common law in 
defence of the peace of the world. 

The question arises, therefore, as to whether 
the campaign for world government at present 
is useful to the very idea of international 
co-operation, or whether, on the contrary, it 
tother weakens the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

The answer to this question is important not 
only on moral grounds— few could doubt the 
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sincere idealism of the supporters of world gov- 
ernment — but also because of the strength the 
movement is gaining, a strength which the some- 
times complacent delegates to the U.N. would 
do well not to underestimate or ignore any longer. 

The conflict between the world government 
supporters and those of the United Nations is 
not one between two hostile factions. But 
it is one of timing and. strategy. ' 

The historic reality today is the existence of 
three major ideologies — democratic capitalism, 
Soviet communism and democratic socialism. 

There is no doubt that the experience of the 
r.N. up to now has proven that the process of 
peaceful coexistence of these ideologies is much 
more difficult than was originally assumed by 
tae founders of UN. Hostility, suspicion, desire 
far expansion and lack of generosity toward the 
international community — all are obstacles which 
cannot be overcome in two years. 

To create a world government outside of Soviet 
Russia would be not only a mere contradiction 
h terms, but would mean a world finally and 
irrevocably split into two hostile blocks which 
sjoner or laler would clash in every war which 
h)th U.N. and world government supporters are 
tying to avoid. 

To unite the world outside of both the U. S. 
a^d the U. S. S. R., as some Europeans and 
-^ians propose, would be even more inconceiv- 
able. 

The launching of the world government 
cfltipaign now may precipitate the final break 
without having exhausted Infinite possibilities 
wjich the U.N. offers. 

jPeople throughout the world are tired of 
wirs and nationalistic confiicts, of boundary 
diputes which have become meaningless in 
oif time, of national defences which are becoming 
a^ obsolete as they are burdensome. 

^ut public opinion, even the m<Mit advanoedt 
in the freest societies, has not yet translated 
thse vague desires for internationalism into 
ocjicrete potentialities. None of the major 


political parties in any of the United Nations 
has felt, to date, public pressure sufficient to 
induce it to change its programme in the direction 
of world government, or even toward complete 
U.N. support. 

International society, which must precede 
world government, does not exist as a full 
political, economic and spiritual reality. Inter- 
national society is in the making. To burden 
it today with the greatest transformation of 
living habits and traditions history has ever 
known may destroy it. 

The present times are too serious for errors 
in timing and strategy. World government 
supporters as all other peace loving citizens 
must take their place in the ranks of the U.N. 

TEXT OF THE BRUSSELS TREATY 
Economic Co-operation: Common Defence 
The preamble to the treaty signed in Brussels 
recently says that the Governments of Britain, 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
burg have resolved — 

To reaffirm their faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and in the other ideals pro- 
claimed in the Charter of the United Nations ; 

To fortify and preserve principles of de- 
mocracy, personal freedom and political 
liberty, the constitutional traditions and the 
rule of law, which are their common heritage ; 

To strengthen, with these aims in view, 
the economic, social, and cultural ties by 
which they are already united; 

To co-operate loyally and to co-ordinate 
their efforts to create in Western Europe 
a firm basis for European economic recovery ; 

To afford assistance to each other, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, in maintaining international peace 
and security and in resisting any policy 
of aggression ; 

, To take such steps as may be necessary in 
the event of a renewal by Germany of a policy 
of aggression; 
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To associate progressively in the pursuance 
of these aims other States inspired by the 
same ideals and animated by the like deter- 
mination ; 

Desiring for these purposes to conclude a 
treaty for collaboration in economic, social, and 
cultural matters and for collective self-defence, 
have agreed as follows : — 

Article I 

Convinced of the close community of their 
interests, and of the necessity of uniting in order 
to promote the economic recovery of Europe, 
the high contracting parties will so organise 
and co-ordinate their economic activities as to 
produce the best possible results, by the elimi- 
nation of conflict in their economic policies, the 
co-ordination of production, and the develop- 
ment of commercial exchanges. 

The co-operation provided for in the preceding 
paragraph, which will be effected through the 
Consultative Council referred to in Article VII 
as well as through other bodies, shall not involve 
any duplication of, or prejudice to, the work 
of other economic organisations in which the 
high contracting parties are or may be represented 
but shall, on the contrary, assist the work of 
those organisations. 

Article II 

The high contracting parties will make every 
effort in common, both by direct consultation 
and in specialised agencies, to promote the 
attainment of a higher standard of living by 
their peoples and to develop on corresponding 
lines the social and other related services of their 
countries. 

The high contracting parties will consult with 
the object of achieving the earliest possible 
application of recommendations of immediate 
practical interest,! relating to social matters, 
adopted with their approval in the specialised 
agencies. They will endeavour to conclude 
as soon as possible conventions with each other 
in the sphere of social security. 


Article III 

The high contracting parties will make every 
effort in common to lead their peoples towards 
■a better understanding of the principles which 
form the basis of their common civilisation and 
to promote cultural exchanges by conventions 
between themselves or by other means. 

Article IV 

If any of the high contracting parties sliould be 
the object of an armed attack in Europe the 
other high contracting parties will, in accordance 
with the provisions of article 51 of the Charter 
of the United Nations, afford the party so 
attacked all the military and other aid and 
assistance in their power. 

Article V 

All measures taken as a result of the preceding 
articles, shall be immediately reported to the 
Security Council. They shall be terminated as 
soon as the Security Council has taken measures 
necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. 

Article VI 

The high contracting parties declare, each so 
far as he is concerned, that none of the inter- 
national engagements now ' in force between 
him and any other high contracting party or 
any third State is in conflict with the provisions 
of the present treaty. None of the high con- 
tracting parties will conclude any alliance or 
participate in any coalition directed against 
any other of the high 'contracting parties. 

Article VII 

For the purpose of consulting together on all 
the questions dealt with in the present treaty, 
the high contracting parties will create a Con- 
sultative Council, which shall be so organised 
as to be able to exercise its functions continu- 
ously. The Council shall meet at such times as 
it shall deem fit. 

At the request of ^ny of the high contracting 
parties, the Council shall be immediately con- 
vened in order to permit the high contracting 
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parties to consult with regard to any situation 
which may constitute a threat to peace, in 
whatever area this threat should arise : with 
regard to the attitude to be adopted and the 
steps to be taken in case of a renewal by Germany 
of an aggressive policy ; or with regard to any 
situation constituting a danger to economic 
stability. 

Article VIII 

In pursuance of their determination to settle 
disputes only by peaceful means, the high 
contracting parties will apply to disputes between 
themselves the following provisions : — 

“ The high contracting parties will, while 
the present treaty remains in force, settle all 
disputes falling within the scope of article 86, 
paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice, by referring them to the 
Court, subject only in the case of each of 
l^iem, to any reservation already made by 
that party when accepting this clause for the 
compulsory jurisdiction to the extent that 
that party may maintain the reservation. 
In addition, the high contracting parties will 
submit to conciliation all disputes outside 
the scope of Article 86, paragraph 2, of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice. 

In the case of a mixed dispute involving 
both questions for which conciliation is 
inappropriate and other questions for which 
judicial settlement is appropriate, any party 
to the dispute shall have the right to insist 


that the judicial settlement of the legal 
questions shall precede conciliation.’* 

The preceding provisions of this article in 
no way affect the application of relevant pro- 
visions or agreements prescribing some other 
method of specific settlement. 

Article IX 

The high contracting parties, may, by agree- 
ment, invite any other State to accede to the 
present treaty on conditions to be agreed between 
them and the State so invited. Any State so 
invited may become a party to the treaty by 
depositing an instrument of accession with the 
Belgian Government. The Belgian Government 
will inform each of the high contracting parties 
of the deposit of each instrument of accession. 

Article X. 

The present treaty shall be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification shall be deposited 
as soon as possible with the Belgian Government. 
It shall enter into force on the date of the deposit 
of the last instrument of ratification and shall 
thereafter remain in force for fifty years. 

After the expiring of the period of fifty years, 
each of the high contracting parties shall have 
the right to cease to be a party thereto, provided 
that it shall have previously given one year’s 
notice of denunciation to the Belgian Govern- 
ment. The Belgian Government shall inform 
the Governments of the other high contracting 
parties of the deposit of each instrument of 
ratification and of each notice of denunciation. 
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RESERVE BANK ON CONTINUING 
INFLATIONARY FORCES 

Annual eepoet emphasises follies of pre- 
mature DECONTROL 

The Report of the Central Board of Direc- 
tors of the Reserve Bank of India for the year 
ended 80th June, 1948, contains, in addition 
to an account of the Bank’s activities, a survey 
of the economic, financial and banking condi- 
tions in India during the accounting year. 
The report emphasises that the general econo- 
mic situation in India was dominated during 
the year mainly by the developments follow- 
ing the partition of the country which added 
to, and at times entirely overshadowed the 
already grave problems of industrial reconver- 
sion that had arisen on the termination of the 
war. Inflationary pressures again gathered 
momentum, particularly following decontrol 
in certain spheres and renewed additions to 
currency circulation resulting mainly from the 
depletion of Government balances accumulat- 
ed during the war. Industrial production 
declined owing partly to a general sense of 
frustration on the part of industrialists after 
the imposition of fresh taxation in the budget 
for 1947-48 and partly to growing labour un- 
rest and the dislocation arising from wide- 
spread political disturbances. Shortages of 
essential goods were further accentuated by 
transport difficulties, and the adoption by 
Government of a more restrictive import 
policy with a view to conserving foreign ex- 
change. The general price level and the cost, 
of living showed an almost uninterrupted 
rise, led to a weakening of confidence, and 
affected business activity, as evidenced by the 
working of the Stock Exchanges. The steps 
taken to attain internal stabilisation included 
(») the adoption in December by the Tripartite 
Industries Conference of a Three- Year Indus- 
trial Truce, (n) legislation for the establish- 
ment of the Industrial Finance Corporation, 


(Hi) the grant of ta?c concessions in the 1948- 
49 budget and {iv) the announcement by 
Government of their industrial policy demarcat- 
ing the spheres in the industrial field of State 
and private enterprise. The food situation 
threatened early in the year to lead to a break- 
down of the entire rationing system, but the 
crisis was averted by a reduction in ration 
scales, a better harvest of kharif crops and a 
substantial improvement in imports. Follow- 
ing the adoption in December by Government 
of a policy of progressive decontrol of food- 
grains, there was a sharp rise in prices, the 
food index registering a rise of 21 per cent, 
between November and May. 

Preliminary figures in respect of India’s 
foreign trade (both on private and Govern- 
ment accounts) of India and Pakistan during 
the seven months ended January, 1948, com- 
piled by the Reserve Bank showed a surplus 
of Rs. 11.8 crores as against a deficit of Rs. 18.9 
crores during the corresponding period in the 
previous year. This was due to a large in- 
crease in exports. During the first half of 
1947 the gap in the country’s balances of trade 
with hard currency countries, however, widen- 
ed further, necessitating a tightening up of 
import controls so as to conserve as far as 
possible dollar and other hard currency re- 
sources. 

In the gilt-edged market, a generally steady 
tone during the first half of the year, a some- 
what easy tendency during the next quarter, 
and steady and quiet conditions thereafter 
were the main features. Because of the parti- 
tion of the country and the general uncertainty 
in the political and economic fields, the Govern- 
ment of India could not reach the borrowing 
target of Rs. 150 crores envisaged in the budget 
for 1947-48. The loan operations were con- 
fined to the flotation of the 2f per cent. Loan 
1962 in November, 1947, with a second issue 
(in the form of a Conversion Loan) of the 
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same loan in June, 1948, and the repayment 
of two loans, namely, the 6^ per cent. Loan 
1947-50 and the 2} per cent. Loan 1948-52. 
The new loan issues were fully subscribed, 
the total subscriptions including maturing 
loans tendered for conversion being Rs. 75 
crores. 

In contrast to the trend noticed last year, 
the total demand and time liabilities of 
scheduled banks generally showed an upward 
trend and stood at Rs. 1,110.84 crores on 25th 
June, 1948, as against Rs. 1,018.70 crores on 
27th June, 1947. Advances recorded a fur- 
ther increase from Rs. 408.9 crores on 5th 
December to Rs. 468.41 crores by the end of 
the year, attributable partly to the conditions 
arising from Government’s adoption of the 
policy of gradual decontrol. 

The Reserve Bank of India granted loans to 
12 banks including two Provincial Co-operative 
banks, the total sum advanced during the 
year being Rs. 228 . 80 lakhs. 

Pending the enactment of the Banking Com- 
panies Bill, 1948, the Reserve Bank of India 
(Temporary Amendment) Ordinance, 1947, was 
promulgated by the Government of India on 
20th September, 1947. The Ordinance amen- 
ded Section 18 (8) of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1984, so as to enable the Bank to 
grant emergency advances to scheduled and 
non-scheduled banks against such form of 
security as it may consider sufficient. How- 
ever, as the Reserve Bank had no occasion to 
grant such advances under tne Ordinance, 
it was allowed to lapse on 20th March, 1948. 

In view of the termination of the joint 
monetary arrangements between India and 
Pakistan on 80th June, 1948, the existing remit- 
tance facilities between the two Dominions 
have been withdrawn with effect from 1st 
July, 1948. 

Following Government’s announcement on 
4th February, 1948, of their decision to nation- 
alise the Reserve Bank of India, the Central 
Board of Directors of the Bank passed and for- 


warded to Government a resolution which 
stated that the decision to nationalise the 
Bank was premature at the present stage of the 
country’s political and economic development 
and that such a step might be fraught with 
very great danger which could not be fully 
foreseen at present. Government, however, 
saw no reason to modify the policy to which 
they had committed themselves ; and proposals 
for implementing the decision have been drawn 
up on the basis that only the minimum changes 
necessary to give effect to the change of owner- 
ship should be embodied in the necessary legis- 
lation leaving the operational and other features 
of the present organisation undisturbed. 

As regards India and the countries of the 
Far East, the main difficulty has been the 
non-availability of capital goods even for the 
maintenance of the existing industrial and 
agricultural production, and there would yet 
appear to be imperfect recognition of the need 
for positive action by the more advanced 
countries as an essential counterpart of their 
efforts to reconstruct Europe. During the 
closing months of the year, there have been 
some signs of improvement in the volume of 
production and in respect of capital-labour 
relations. But the effects of these have been 
more than neutralised by the rapidly rising 
price and cost structure, resulting mainly from 
Government’s policy of decontrol. Observing 
that the rate at which the readjustment to 
nprmalcy could be induced through the re- 
moval of controls will necessarily viury from 
country to country, the Report states that in a 
comparatively backward country like India with 
a small-scale agricultural economy not geared 
too well to a market economy and with produc- 
tion not very elastic to price changes, it is even 
likely that increased prices might, at the 
margin, actually lead to a lower volume of 
output. According to the Report, another 
important factor contributing significantly to 
the current inflation is the large volume of 
public expenditure which has been occasioned 
inevitably by ' the upheavals following the 
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partition of ;the country. As regards a solu- 
tion to the problem, the Report says that any 
such solution has to be worked out in relation 
to these two main causes. After indicating that 
controls in some form may have to be redevised, 
at least in the case of the basic necessities 
coupled with a system of allocation of indus- 
trial raw materials, so as to organise produc- 
tion in the required pattern, the Report con- 
cludes by stressing that “ while it is essential 
not to slacken vigilance on the monetary and 
fiscal front — and, indeed there is room for re- 
doubling effort in some directions as, for 
instance, the stimulation of savings with all 
the influence and prestige and mass contact 
that a popular Government can command — 
the country’s central problem is essentially 
one of good administration and effective exe- 
cution.” 

RESERVE BANK GOVERNOR 
DIAGNOSES INFLATION 

Outspoken Statement On Deficits and 
Decontrol 

On the occasion of the fourteenth aiuiual 
general meeting of the shareholders of the Re- 
serve Bank of India, Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, 
the Governor of the Bank, noted the emergence 
of new inflationary pressures and a reversal of 
the previous year’s contraction of the currency. 
While during the accounting year 1946-47 notes 
in circulation recorded a net decline of Rs. 18.8 
crores, during the same period in 1947-48 there 
has been an expansion of Rs. 96.9 crores. The 
circulation of rupee coins (including one-rupee 
notes), however, declined by Rs. 12.68 crores 
during the eleven months ended May, 1948, as 
against Rs. 5 . 53 crores only during the whole 
accounting year 1946-47. 

The contrast between the two years is brought 
out even more clearly if analysis is confined to 
the busy season, which normally, is between 
September and March, although this year it has 
been prolonged beyond March. In 1946-47 the 
magnitude of the expansion of currency between 


the end qf September and the end of March was 
about Rs. 55 crores ; during the same period in 
1947-48 the expansion has been of the order of 
Rs. 128 crores. Secondly, in 1946-47, the peak 
of note circulation was reached in the second 
week of April, but thereafter there was a steady 
decline. In 1947-48, however, the .peak was 
reached in the second week of May, after which 
there was some decline for two weeks, followed 
by a rise again for two weeks. It is only from 
tnc middle of June that a well-marked decline 
seems to nave set in. During tne nine months 
between September 1946 and June 1947 note 
circulation recorded a net increase of Rs. 84 
crores only, as against Rs. 146 crores in the 
corresponding period of 1947-48. 

From the above analysis. Sir , Chintaman 
observed, two points emerge : first, the expansion 
of currency in 1947-48 has been much larger than 
might be explained by seasonal requirements 
and, secondly, the expansion period itself has 
been prolonged by about four to six weeks. 
Indirect evidence, he thought, suggests that 
there has been expansion in industrial production 
in a few directions since November, 1947, but 
probably not large enough to explain the expan- 
sion in note circulation. The special pattern of 
the expansion suggests one or both of two 
possible causes, viz., the policy of decontrol and 
the general deficit expenditure by Government, 
(Central as well as Provincial, India and Pakistan) 
on both revenue and capital accounts. Taking 
the latter first, it is observed that in the financial 
year 1947-48 the combined balances of the 
Governments of India and Pakistan went down 
by Rs. 118 crores as against Rs. 95 Crores in 
1946-47. The rate of decline, however, was 
much smaller after the partition of the country ; 
whereas in the 4J months between the end of 
March and 15th August, 1947, it was Rs. 72 
crores, it was only Rs. 45 crores in the remaining 
7l months of 1947-48. But again between the 
end of March and the end of June, 1948, the rate 
of decline increased in respect of the balances of^ 
the Governments in the Dominion of India, their 
eombined balance^ with the Reserve Banj^ 
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declining , by Rs. 40 crores during this period. 
In the accounting year 1947-48 the aggregate 
Government balances declined by about Rs. 100 
crores as against only Rs. 67 crores in 1946-47. 
“Therefore/* said Sir Chintaman, “we may 
regard the rate of decline of Government balances 
as having contributed to the inflationary pressure 
a little more this year than in the last. To this 
has been added this year the influence of decontrol 
which, as a result of the increase in prices, the 
building up of stocks by merchants, etc., has 
created additional demands for currency. These 
are the main changes in the sphere of currency.** 

Later in his speech, after dealing with the 
effect of decontrol upon prices, Sir Chintaman 
again reverted to the inflationary position. 
Besides the decontrol factor, he declared, the 
continued deficit of the Government on com- 
bined capital and revenue accounts seems to 
have been another contributory factor to the 
intensification of inflation. He emphasised that 
it is of the utmost importance that the Govern- 
ment should in a period of intense inflation make 
efforts to have at least a balanced budget, if not 
a surplus. Due to various circumstances, he 
said, the Government of India’s borrowing from 
the market had fallen far below expectations, 
and actually in the last financial year there was 
a net cash outgo from the Government to the 
tune of Rs. 18 crores as against a net inflow of 
Rs. 47 crores in 1946-47 and Rs. 806 crores in 
1945-46. He added that the banking system 
had not to any excessive degree contributed to 
the intensification of the inflationary pressure. 
The increase in the loans and advances of com- 
mercial banks during the busy season of 1947-48 
has been more or less the same as in the previous 
year, although this year advances have not 
shown the same decline after March as in the 
previous year. Similarly the open market opera- 
tions of the Reserve Bank of India have been 
of a discriminating nature, representing the 
minimum support to the market. 

Since the middle of June, Sir Chintaman said, 
notes have eterted retmming from circulation at 


a fairly rapid rate, and the advances of scheduled 
banks also are showing an appreciable decline. 
The recent increases in prices cannot be main- 
tained permanently so long as additional money 
is not pumped into the economic system, and 
if steps are taken to withdraw some excess pur- 
chasing power the situation should come under 
control. The situation carries therefore its own 
somewhat unpleasant remedy, and any reversal 
of the ill-advised decontrol policy would furnish 
a positive corrective and spare the community 
a great deal of privation. 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukh then indicated 
briefly remedial measures which might be taken 
to fight the deteriorating price and economic 
situation. Our aim, he said, must be to bring 
about a fall in prices primarily by a sizeable 
increase in the volume of production of goods 
and services. This, however, need not rule out 
the possibility of some action m the monetary 
sphere, but such action, if taken, should be, what 
has now come to be popularly known, disinfla- 
tionary and not deflationary. 

“ Outside the purely monetary sphere, the 
basic requirement of the moment is the establish- 
ment and maintenance by Government of condi- 
tions in which the disincentive to saving and 
productive effort would disappear. This implies 
the due discharge of their respective responsi- 
bilities on the part of the State, the capitalist, 
including the investor, and labour. It is the 
duty of the State to follow correct fiscal policies 
and provide the country with a dependable 
administrative machinery, not overburdened with 
tasks beyond its present capacity to bear, but 
fostered so as gradually to enhance its capabilities. 
The problem of balancing the Budget without 
recourse to unsound taxation is one of the diffi- 
culties which I have no wish to underestimate. 
But tackled it must be with all expedition. It is 
obvious that in the ultimate analysis it will de- 
pend on the pursuit of policies calculated to streng- 
then the incentive to save and invest. I feel that 
in the present inflationary conditions, the reduc- 
tion of the prevailing high level of t$x on personal 
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incoipe will encourage saving and its direction 
into productive channels. But the vicious circle 
of tax evasion and high taxation can only be 
broken if the State’s initiative to lower the level 
of taxation is responded to by a more conscien- 
tious discharge of their tax liabilities by sections 
of the public than is at present the case. For 
the clearing of the clogged channels of investment 
it is necessary to restore the health of the stock 
markets and by its action Government must 
give proof that they intend to encourage and 
not handicap legitimate private enterprise.” 


CHOOSE YOUR DOaOR 

Etcry oiM. ironM and cMM Mn tm Mm Nalloiwi Health Sarrta 
ufakhiatoatarlonSthJiily There •r#ito«feUmH» P*y- 

•a aay part ol It, oe all of U, M yoe wWi, Vhur riihl lo uM the Sareh* dbet 

■at d*ptn4 mpom aitf mmkfy pujtmtmU (the NalioMi iMorMce coalrthiMiaM 
aaliMy for cuh hCMflls MCh u pendonv iMiirioyMM m 4 tkh pay^ 

DO THIS NOW! 

1. Chooac yemr doctor * 

L Got aa appileatioa rona E.C I fare«AMtMbtr 
of the famUy from him or from aay Poat omet. 

Eaecutlre Cooocll OlHee or PaWle Uhrwr. 

3. Complete the fonm and giro them to the doctor 



If you deUy, you may Mnd iho doctor 
you want cannot accept you If tni» 
Mppeni aak another, or ask to be put in 
touch with one by the new “ Faecuiive 
Council" in your area (you can get tis 
addreu from the Pou Oflke) 

When you have linked up with a 
doctor, ho can put you in touch with 
•thcr parte of the acheme as ytw need 
ibooL Your relations with him will be 
now, persMtaf and The big 


difference it that the doctor wtU not charge 
you fees He will be properly paid out of 
public funds to which all contribute at 

taap^ers^^ are already on a doctor’s 
list under the old National Health IntuT' 
ance Schettte, and do not want to change 
your doctor, you mW da nothing Your 
name will stay on hii list under the new 
Scheme But UMho or r au g am r uta for your 
CanUy mam. 


ISriteMMwrj'VatMliai 


THE INDIAN STATE INSURANCE ACT 

So far in India social security schemes have 
almost been non-existent except for very limi- 
ted Maternity Benefits and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Unemployment, income, health are 
the major aspects of social insurance and the 
duty devolves on the State to organise them. 
A major step has been taken with the passing 
of the State Insurance Act. Its scope is limited 
no doubt but, when extended all over India, 
will cover over 2,5 million industrial employees. 


The first application is to the 40,000 workers 
of the 211 fewjtories in Delhi. The Medical 
Benefit Council and the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation are to be set up. The 
Corporation will be a statutory body consisting 
of 81 members, with the Labour Minister aa 
Chairman. Representatives of the medical pro- 
fession, employers, employees. Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments will be on the Corporation. 
The Medical Benefit Council will advise the Cor- 
poration on medical benefits. The Director- 
General of Health Services will be the ex-officio 
chairman. The requisite funds will be provided 
by contributions ftom employers and emplo- 
yees. As such, it is an insurance scheme and 
the assistance approach is not prominent at 
all. For the first five years, all the administra- 
tive costs will be borne by Central and Provincial 
Governments in the ratio of two to one. In due 
course, when the scope of social security legisla- 
tion widens to include other groups Of indivi- 
duals and other risks, the share of the State in 
the total expenditure is bound to become sub- 
stantial, as it has happened in other countries. 
It is revealing to note that the National Insu- 
rance Plan in the United Kingdom, based on 
the now famous Beveridge plan, has within its 
purview 46 million people and assures assistance 
in cases of all risks such as sickness, old age, 
unemployment. A sort of ‘ cradle-to-grave * 
plan of Social Security will be operative in the 
U.K. as in New Zealand and Russia. In addi- 
tion to employer and employee contributions, 
the State’s own contribution fh)m general 
revenues is to be quite substantial. 

STATE BANK OF PAKISTAN 

The State Bank of Pakistan is a shareholders’ 
bank, the majority of the share capital being 
held by the State itself. Of its share capital 
of Rs. 8 crores, divided into three lakh shares 
of Rs. lOO each, 51 per cent, are taken up by the 
Government of Pakistan and the -remaining 
49 per cent, by the public. The State Bank of 
Pakistan, like the Hyderabad State Bank 
represents a compromise between a shareholders* 
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institution, which is what the Reserve Bank The profits remaining after the payment of a 


of India is now, and a fully nationalized con- 
cern, which it IS to be hereafter under the Gov- 
ernment of India’s plans. 

The State Bank of Pakistan is largely model- 
led on the Reserve Bank of India. The main 
object of the Bank, for instance, is to control 
and regulate the credit and currency of the 
country to its best advantage, as also the foreign 
exchange. It is a banker’s banki acting also 
as banker to the Central and the Provincial 
Governments in Pakistan. It does not keep 
accounts of private individuals. It does not 
engage in trade or have a direct influence on 
any commercial or industrial undertaking. All 
this is characteristic of central banking autho- 
rities in other countries. 

Like the Reserve Bank of India, among the 
special duties and privileges entrusted to the 
State Bank of Pakistan are : ™ ^ 

(1) The obligation to transact Government 
business including the management of public 
debt and issue of new loans ; 

(2) .The monopoly of issuing Bank Notes 
in the Dominion ; 

(8) The sale or purchase of sterling with a 
view to maintaining the exchange value of 
the unit of currency ; and 

(4) The right to receive Government cash 
balances without paying interest. 

The general superintendence and direction 
of the affairs and business of the Bank has been 
entrusted to the Central Board of Directors of 
the Bank. The Central Board consists of eight 
directors, five of whom are nominated by the 
Central Government and three elected by the 
shareholders, one from each of the three zones, 
namely, Karachi, Lahore and Dacca. Each of 
these three areas, has a Local Board consisting 
of four elected members and not more lhan 
five members nominated by the Government 
from amongst the shareholders registered in 
the area. 


cumulative dividend to shareholders at the 
rate of 4 per cent, will be carried to the Reserve 
Fund till it equals share capital, i,e. Rs. 8 crores ; 
surplus profits thereafter being inade over to 
the Central Government. 

The notes issued by the Bank are fully covered 
by gold, Sterling securities and Gilt-edged secu- 
rities. The B^nk has received from the Reserve 
Bank of India a share of the assets of its Issue 
Department equal to the amount of notes in 
circulation in Pakistan on 80th June 1948. 

The relation of the State Bank of Pakistan 
with the Scheduled Banks is more or less the 
same as that of the Reserve Bank of India 
with them. They are required to deposit with 
the State Bank 2 per cent, of their time, and 
5 per cent, of their demand liabilities. 
They are also required to submit returns to the 
State Bank as they do to the Reserve Bank of 
India. 

S. Saadat Alt. 

EXCHANGE RATES FOR PAKISTAN 
RUPEES 

Announcement by the Reserve Bank 
OF India 

The Reserve Bank of India, in a Press 
Communique, announced the buying and 
selling rate of the Pakistan rupee in transactions 
between the Reserve Bank and scheduled banks 
on the one hand and those between scheduled 
banks and the public on the other. 

The Press communique stated : “In accord- 
ance with the arrangements made between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan, the 
offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Kanpur will, as 
from July 1, by from scheduled banks in India, 
Pakistan rupees at the following rates which are 
for ready transactions: 

Buying; 99-81/82 RndS^ng: 100-1/82, 
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All purchases and sales shall be in multiples 
olf one lakh» subject to a minimum of one lakh 
of rupees. 

The corresponding rates at which scheduled 
banks will buy from or sell to the public amounts 
over Rs. 5,000 should not be lower or higher, 
ks the case may be, than 99-5/16 for buying 
and 100-1/16 for selling, 

exchange control in PAKISTAN 

Foreign exchange control in Pakistan, has 
now been taken over by the State Bank of Paki- 
stan which will exercise all powers hitherto vested 
in the Reserve Bank of India under the Foreign 
Exchange Regulation Act. 

A Press Note in this connection states : ** The 

Central Government and the State Bank of 
Pakistan have issued under the Foreign Ex- 
change Regulation Act, in place of the old 
notifications no longer in force, notifications 
which maintain the existing position practi- 
cally unchanged. 

“ In view of the fact that the provisions of 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act are now 
applicable in relation to transactions with India 
and Indian States, specific exemptions in res- 
pect of such transactions from the restrictions 
imposed under the Act are provided for in the 
notifications, as it is not the desire of the 
Gk)vernment of Pakistan and the Government of 
India to impose exchange restrictions on financial 
transactions between the two Dominions, 

“ Restrictions have, however, been imposed 
on the export of gold and silver to India and 
Indian States, but there are no restrictions on 
export of jewellery and precious stones to India 
and , Indian States.’* 

CAPITAL ISSUES IN PAKISTAN 

From the date of partition to Slat March, 1948 
the Pakistan Finance Ministry consented to 
capital issues by 85 companies involving a total 
of about Rs. 10 crores, the largest registration 
being for Rs. 2 crores and the smallest for 
8 


Rs. 50,000. The ten consents given for East 
Bengal are notably concerned with jute, and in 
other Pakistan provinces mainly with trading 
rather than manufacturing, suggesting that so 
far the movement of industry into Pakistan 
has not been very great. No details of paid-up 
capital, addresses, or directorates are given. 
The registrations include: 

Sind 

Pakistan Financial Corporation. Capital sanc- 
tioned Rs. 1 crore. Financing of cotton growers 
and owners of cotton ginning factories. 

Sind Provincial Transport Service (Rs. 50 
lakhs). Road transport. 

Ali Brothers (Rs. 30 lakhs). Managing and 
Commission Agency. 

Dawood Corporation (Rs. 25 lakhs). Dealers 
in cotton yarns and Jute; ginncrs and pressers. 

Premier Rubber and Metals (Rs. 16 lakhs). 
Manufacture of rubber goods only (metalwares 
not allowed). 

Karachi Electric Supply Corporation (Rs. 15 
lakhs). Generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity. 

Oriental Investment and Trading Company 
(Rs. 15 lakhs). Dealers and investors in landed 
properties. 

Ahmad Brothers (10 lakhs). Dealers in piece- 
goods, hosiery goods, toilet and other goods. 

Sind Chemicals (Rs. 10 lakhs). Dealers and 
processors of raw bones. 

West Punjab 

Premier Cloth Mills (Rs. 80 lakhs). Manufac- 
ture of cotton textiles. 

Ripon Printing Press (Rs. 22 lakhs). Printing, 
binding and alUed^business. 

Paper Limited (Rs. 20 lakhs). Dealers in paper 
and paper goods. 

Pakistan Tanneries (Rs. 10 l^khs). Leather 
tanning. 
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Mandi Bahauddin Zamindara Transport. 
(Hs. 0.5 lakhs) Road transport. 

East Bengal 

Dada Ltd. (Rs. 2 crores). General merchants 
and Commission Agents. 

Eastern Pakistan Jute Mills (Rs. 1 crore). 
Baling, spinning, and weaving jute. 

R. Sim and Company (Rs. 90 lakhs). Jute 
baling. 

Liberty Chemicals (Rs. 80 lakhs). Manu- 
facture of Chemicals. 

Amin Agencies (Rs. 10 lakhs). Export of hides 
and skins, jute, bones, and tea. 

N. W. Frontier Province 

Premier Sugar Mills and Distillery (Rs. 50 
lakhs). Sugar manufacture and distillation of 
spirits. 

CHINA’S NEW CURRENCY 

China is the latest country to attempt to 
replace an old and outworn currency by a new 
unit ; the Chinese national dollar has given 
way to the “ gold yuan.” The first thing to 
notice about this new unit which in spite of its 
title is a paper cuVreney, is its timing ; it has 
come when, owing to rampant inflation, the 
sheer bulk of dollar notes required to settle 
any transaction was too great to permit the 
business to go through. A new unit had to be 
found to replace the old currency, the amount 
of which ran into (American) trillions of dollars. 
This will be retUiced to more manageable pro- 
portions by application of the formula, 8m. 
Chinese national dollars to one “ gold ” yuan. 
Four yuan arc equivalent to one United States 
dollar. Nevertheless, the new currency is not 
to be contemplated simply as a stop-gap ; on 
the contrary, its issue is pfirt of a carefully pre- 
pared plan, which has been taken out of cold 
storage to meet this emergency. 

The next consideration to bear in mind is that 
fundamentally nothing in the Chinese situation 
has changed. The Chinese Government lias 
still control over only part of the country and 
8 * 


is still fighting the Communists over wide areas. 
Hence it is still unlikely to be able to cover its 
^expenditure, military and otherwise, out of 
current revenue. In fact, the Government has 
tacitly recognized that the inflation and ulti- 
mate collapse of the old Chinese dollar were due 
in large part to its use of the printing press to 
cover its revenue deficit, and it aims at remedy- 
ing this situation in the future. Its objective, 
however, is still to cover only 60 per cent, of 
its expenditure out of current revenue. This 
is perhaps the best that could be hoped for in 
existing conditions of civil war, but it certainly 
does not hold out any very bright prospect that 
inflation will be successfully avoided in the future. 

Question of Convertibility 
There is stated to be a 100 per cent, 
reserve against the new currency, but a con- 
siderale part of this is represented by State- 
owned properties and the amount of the readily 
realizable reserve— /.<»., gold, silver, dollars, 
and other foreign currency — is limited to 40 
per cent, at most. This must place the Chinese 
authorities in a dilemma. If they decide to 
sell gold and dollars in return for yuj^n, as well 
as to sell yuan against gold and dollars they 
will be in danger of quickly losing the bulk of 
the readily realizable reserve. Only a very 
substantial United States credit for exchange 
stabilization purposes, for which the Chinese 
authorities are reported to be asking, is likely 
to prevent this. Alternatively, if no attempt 
is made to render the yuan freely convertible 
internally — and so far the arrangements work 
only the one way — the Chinese public will soon 
lose faith in it, and the old story of rapidly 
rising prices will be resumed in spite of the order 
divorcing wages and salaries from the cost of 
living. It is, for instance, already reported 
that much of the new yuan currency which 
has so far been taken up by the public is being 
invested in commodities — itself a significant 
sign. All those having business connections 
with China will wish the scheme well, but the 
odds against tl^e Chinese authorities appear to 
be heavy. 
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CRIPPS ON PROGRESS OF ANTI-INFLA- 
TIOl^ DRIVE 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Britam*s Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, speaking at a press conference 
in London recently, referred to the progress being 
made towards removing excessive monetary 
demands to counter inflationary pressure in 
British economy and said that the slight tax 
reliefs ao^hieved to date afford no basis for anxiety 
about a general recession or the growth of mass 
unemployment. 

“ It is not the failure of home demand that 
is most likely to threaten our economic stablity 
today,” Sir Stafford emphasised, “ but the 
failure of imports of essential raw materials 
from overseas upon which our industrial life 
depends. We must export goods to pay for 
these raw materials, and it is because pressure 
of demand at home endangered our export drive 
that counter’inflationary action was a matter 
of urgency:^ 

Sir Stafford went on : ” We are still far 

from achieving the three key manpower targets 
set in the Economic Survey for 1948, and the 
movement away from non-essential trades 
has not proceeded as fast as the targets set 
out demanded.” 

Balancing External Trade 
Britain has been more successful than most 
other countries, which in common have suffered 
from the ill-effects of inflation from the war years. 
On this point Sir Stafford said : ” By using wise 

methods of control, rather than trying to fill our 
markets with goods at any cost, we have been 
able to do better than others in balancing our 
external trade. Whereas in 1947 the U.K. was 
importiiig about one-quarter less in volume than 
in 1988 and exporting eight per cent, more, 
Europe as a whole was importing seven per cent, 
more and exporting 22 per cent. less. The 
decline in the exports of other European countries 
is largely attributable to their high degree of inflation, 
and so high prices, which niakc their goods diffi** 
cult to sell abroad, particularly in the less infla- 
tionary markets.” 


Sir Stafford Cripps explained that Britain’s 
own prospects of expanding the sales of consumer 
goods to hard currency markets are closely tied 
up with the home level of prices and he referred 
to the Time-Life Survey which has shown that 
the prices of some British goods arc too high, 
” though we have not as yet any substantial 
surplus of export productions which we are 
unable to sell.” 

On the disinflationary movement, Sii Stafford 
said that it was not possible to measure precisely 
the progress, least of all in the short period since 
the Budget ; the figures of note circulation, of 
bank deposits, of current Exchequer surplus or 
stock exchange values have to be interpreted 
with great care and cannot be accepted over a 
short term as any reliable guide to the state of 
Britain’s economy. ” In some fields a buyer’s 
market is begiiming to emerge and a few indus- 
tries producing non-esscj*tials are running into 
difficulties.” Giving examples, the Chancellor 
said that there was an appreciable falling off in 
the home demand of certain luxury goods, 
entertainment and more expensive holiday faci- 
lities. 

Price Reductions 

” All in all,” Sir Stafford continued, “ the 
effect is not very marked as yet and there is 
nothing in it to cause surprise or alarm. 
Indeed, it is only the first step in the direction 
in which we want to go.” 

On the Government’s appeal for stabilisation 
of prices and profits, Sir Stafford said that on 
the whole the response had been encouraging. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers were 
also fully alive to the need for keeping prices 
down, and voluntary reductions had been 
made in most cases. 

Referring to the demand from overseas for 
British goods, Sir Stafford said that there was 
still substantial demand for locomotives, railway 
waggons, mining machinery, heavy electrical 
and telephone equipment, textile machinery, 
excavators, machine tools and other numerous 
engineering products. Exports in May had 
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already reached their end : 1948 target rate of 
£. 22,000,000 (Rs. 29.28 crores) for a 26>day 
working month, while exports of vehicles, electri- 
cal goods and apparatus and chemicals all made 
better progress than was forecast during the 
first five months of the year, 

“ The products which we are at present having 
the greatest difficulty in selling abroad,” he 
continued, “ are in general the same as those 
which are meeting resistance in the home market 
— domestic equipment, radio sets and various 
types of luxury goods, because other countries, 
like ourselves, cannot afford their importation. 
If, as a result of the various international and 
inter-Commonwealth economic policies now afoot, 
we can achieve an expansion of the world’s 
markets that we are seeking, the position as 
regards these goods should improve,” 

Steel and Textiles 

On raw material imports, Sir Stafford said that 
the prices of primary products were still rising, 
much to Britain’s disadvantage, for the adverse 
movement of the terms of trade was the greatest 
obstacle to the solution of the balance of trade 
problem. 

The demand overseas is strongest for those 
manufactures which Britain is in most need for 
her own industries and for which there is the 
greatest difficulty in supplying because of the 
shortage of steel. On this point Sir Stafford 
said : “ Hence the special importance the gov- 
ernment attaches to an increase of our steel 
production, even at the risk of ultimate over- 
supply, and to textiles, which in a §hort run offer 
the best prospect of rapid expansion in exports — 
both in the U.S.A. and Canada, where they are 
potentially our most valuable dollar earners, and 
in the primary producing countries where increas- 
ed supplies of clothing will do much to stimulate 
the production of food and raw materials.” 

He added : ” Increased exports of textiles 
fh)m this country to the sterling area would also 
reduce the area’s demand for dollars with which 
to buy textiles elsewhere, and would re-efetablish 


our position in the markets we are anxious to 
keep permanent,” 

Sir Stafford concluded : “ To meet this situa- 
tion we should be prepared to adapt our output 
to the changing demand from overseas. If more 
capital goods are wanted, we must expand our 
production of these goods at any price, if neces- 
sary of consumer goods for which there is less 
demand. We must keep our industry as flexible 
as possible in its production.” 

PLAN SUGGESTED FOR RELIEVING 
DOLLAR SHORTAGE IN AUSTRALIA 

An alternative plan to relieve the dollar 
shortage in Australia was presented by Professor 
D. B. Copland in an address to the Economic 
Society. 

Professor Copland, now Vice-Chancellor to 
the National University at Canberra, has been 
Economic Adviser to the Federal Government, 
Federal Prices Commissioner and Australian 
Minister to China. 

Under his plan, Australia* would ease restric- 
tions on those imports from the United States 
that were essential for efficient working of the 
Australian economy — for instance, cotton, petrol, 
rubber, newsprint and tinplate. 

Australia would then borrow in the United 
States to the extent of the deficiency in its 
balance of payments, plus 50 per cent. The 
50 per cent, would be placed at the disposal 
of the United Kingdom and an equivalent 
amount of the Australian Sterling debt liquida- 
ted. 

This, Professor Copland said, would help 
Britain more than the present p(dicy and it 
would help Australian economy by ^making 
essential raw materials and capital equipment 
available. The disadvantage was that it might 
be difficult for Australia to earn enough dollars 
to meet current obligations on the debt and 
finally to discharge it. 

It would, of course, be wrong to assume that 
this policy would enable all restrictions bn 
imports from the dollar area to be lifted, 
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Professor Copland said there was opposition 
to this policy both in Britain and Australia, 
because Britain was trying still to maintain 
London as an international monetary centre. 

It was possible, however, that this was beyond 
her reduced economic strength ; and it would be 
better for Britain, as well as for Australia, if 
the representatives of Australia and New Zea- 
land were to take advantage of their coming 
visit to London to press this point of view. 

Earlier Professor Copland outlined three lines 
of policy to meet a situation of excess demand, 
as in Australia at present. They were : — 

1. Decontrol. 

2. A drastic cutting down of accumulated 
balances, and 

8. Continued social control, with a large 
measure of initiative left to private enterprise. 
Output of basic materials, such as coal, iron 
and building materials, had increased very 
little since 1989, he said, and was now much 
less than was required to maintain in full pro- 
ductive capacity the numbers employed at 
present. It would be better to describe the 
present position as employment of large numbers 
at a level far below industrial capacity, than 
as full employment. 

Australia’s position today was not so very 
different from that of the twenties ; its prosper- 
ity was still linked with the volume and value 
of exports. “ The best that can be said is th^t 
we are shghtly less at the mercy of variations 
in export prices,” he said. “ Unfortunately, 
we are acting as thou^ we had conquered this 
barrier to our own internal stability.” 

NEW ZEALAND REVALUES 

A magnificently well-kept secret was unlocked 
recently when Mr. Nash announced that the 
New Zealand pound, which had been at £. 125 
(N. Z.) to £. 100 sterling for over a decade and a 
half, was to be restored to parity with sterling. 
Though the reversion of the Australasian cur- 
rencies to par has often been discussed in terms 
of loi^-range probability the news was a bolt 
from bkie. 


Nobody in U.K. need complain about that. 
New Zealand is not a member of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and had no need to 
consult in that quarter. Prior consultation 
with U.K. might have been invidious and pro- 
bably pointless, since it was a decision for which 
New Zealand alone could be responsible. Some 
general consultation had evidently taken place 
with the Australian Government, who are 
more vitally concerned than anybody else, but 
the Australian Government have decided as a 
considered policy not to revalue the Australian 
pound ” in present circumstances.” The inti- 
macy of the financial links between Australia 
and New Zealand convinces most people in 
London that there is more than a fair change 
of Australia taking the same step eventually. 
But the time is not yet. Nor would the proce- 
dure be quite so simple ; for Australia is a mem- 
ber of the and the amount of the up- 

ward revaluation necessary to restore parity 
at 20 per cent, is just twice as much as the 
rules of the I.M.F. allow to happen easily. 

New Zealand’s basic motives are those that 
actuate any country which revalues upward. 
The relentless rise of external prices is giving 
primary producers a rich return in the local 
currency and is likewise penalizing buyers of 
imported goods. Upward revaluation redresses 
the balance and reduces local inflation. It ,is 
a logical step for a country which thinks it can 
afford it. New Zealand is still running a fair 
favourable trade balance and claims that in 
any case her internal price level is now too low 
relatively to that of other countries, especially 
the dollar area, at the prevailing exchange rate. 
That is at least evidence that she can afford it. 
If to that is added the general attraction of a 
restored pound-for-pound relationship with 
sterling, the temptation to revalue must have 
been great. 

Effects of the Change 

But memories of how Canada and Sweden 
lived to regret considerably less drastic upward 
revaluations gre too fresh to allow New Zealand’s 
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action to be viewed without uneasiness. More- 
over, New Zealand’s favourable external balance 
is not now relatively as big as were those of 
Canada and Sweden when they revalued. On 
the other hand, New Zealand is, comparatively 
at least, a special case. Hes exports are mainly 
sold in Sterling under bulk contracts. Her 
fanners will get only four-fifths of what they 
were getting before in Naw Zealand currency 
other things being equal, but they will not sell 
any less so long as they do not produce less. 
The products not sold under bulk contracts are 
mostly assured of a ready market somewhere, 
but again the local price will be lower. The 
real question is what effect this will have on 
production. It is thought that profit margins 
may still be good — prices of most dairy produce 
have recently been increased by a* bigger amount 
than the revaluation will reduce them — and, 
if so, production may not suffer perceptibly. 

The next (question is whether the revaluation 
will increase imports uncomfortably. In the 
short run the answer should be, No. For 
imports from this country and the rest of the 
sterling area are still in the main limited by 
availability rather than by demand, and im- 
ports from the dollar area are under fairly strict 
control. But the answer may not be so simple 
in the long run as the short. Greater, availabi- 
lity of sterling goods, which is likely, and greater 
acces.sibility of dollar goods, which is possible, 
may alter the jiicture as time goes on. And 
the fact remains that, though exporters’ in- 
comes will be reduced, the price of imports 
relatively to average incomes and to private 
cash reserves will be much lower than before. 
The most that can be said is that for the time 
being New Zealand should not suffer the same 
difficulties as her predecessors in revaluation. 
But some difficulties may lie in wait for a later 
stage. 

PRESENT PATTERN OF EXCHANGE 
RATES UNSATISFACTORY 

Views of I. M. F.’s Managing Director 

The view of the International Monetary Fund 
on the present pattern of exchange rates was 


lu cidated by its Managing Director, Mr. Camille 
Gutt, in the course of his recent speech before a 
technical audience at the Littauer School of 
Government at Harvard University. After 
briefly indicating the economic conditions of 
the world, he stated that the present pattern of 
exchange rates was “ far from satisfactory ’* 
and that there was “ no occasion to be com- 
placent about it.” This did not mean that the 
Fund should embark on a general adjustment of 
parities either now or later, but he felt that 
considerable help towards meeting future balance 
of payments could be derived from the adjust- 
ment of exchange rates. He made it very clear 
that stability of exchange rates was not the end 
in itself but only a means to the end, namely, 
improvement in the economy of individual 
countries leading to expansion of world trade. 
Thus, he rightly observed ; ” We will not 

insist on the empty shell of exchange stability 
if this would have the effect of hurting a country’s 
economy and the expansion of world trade.” 
” The adjustment of a parity to the international 
economic position of a country,” he added, 

is a problem that tlfe Fund can best deal with 
by taking each separate case as it arises. The 
Fund will not hesitate to urge on countries 
domestic measures to assure that the parities 
they now have can be sustained without onerous 
restrictions on international trade. The Fun4 
will be prepared to discuss with any country a 
change in parity that may be necessary* to per- 
mit its trade to develop.” 

If the present pattern of exchange rates is 
far from satisfactory, why did the Fund, it 
may be pertinently asked, accept it and still 
continue it ? Mr. Camille Gutt provided a 
convincing answer to this poser. After stating 
that even before the war nothing approaching 
a really satisfactory pattern of exchange rates 
had been achieved and that the war itself crea- 
ted new forces which inevitably weakened the 
whole structure of exchange rates, he observed : 

”It takes no prophetic insight to see that 
many changes will have to be made before the 
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pattern of exchange rates is suited to the radi- 
cally altered conditions within these countries 
in the worldL The great task of the Fund is to 
see that necessary changes in exchange rates 
are made promptly and in an orderly manner, 
and that thhy are helpful in restoring a new 
economic balance in greatly changed world. 

“ It appeared to the Fund that, for the pre- 
sent, the one practical test that could he applied 
to determine the suitability ^ of an exchange rate 
is whether it enables a country to export. In 
testing the initial parities communicated to 
the Fund — remember, a number of countries 
asked to postpone the establishment of pari- 
ties — it appeared that the proposed parities 
would not under prevailing conditions handicap 
exports. That does not mean that there was 
any general expectation that the initial parities 
could be continued indefinitely. Obviously, the 
officials of the Fund were aware that as condi- 
tions of the world demand change, as latent 
inflationary forces begin to manifest themselves, 
a parity which was not then hampering exports 
might later do so. This was stated very clearly 
in the first Annual Report of the Executive 
Directors of the Fund.’* 

“ Whether the initial parities actually met 
the expectations of the Fund can be roughly 
determined by seeing how export trade behaved 
in the year or so since the initial par values were 
established. You will find that for nearly 
every country in Western Europe exports have 
increased mord rapidly than production. At 
least, until the autumn of 1947 the initial pan- 
ties do not seem to have been a handicap to 
members of the Fund in expanding their total 
exports. I shall have something to say regard- 
ing the direction of their exports in connection 
with another problem. In the last few months, 
however, it became clear that in some countries, 
in Europe and Latin America, the initial parity 
was beginning to burden export trade. Whether 
these developing difficulties are proof that an 
error in judgment was made in accepting the 
initial par values is a matter of opinion. My 
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view is that, if necessary changes are made 
promptly, it will support the wisdom of our 
original action 

In this context, he made an important point 
which seems to have been generally overlooked 
in this country. Many here seem to be under 
the impression that, once a country decided its 
exchange parity, it would not be able to change 
it beyond the 10 per cent, margin as provided 
for in the Final Act. It was this impression 
that influenced many of the critics of the Gov- 
ernment to advocate a devaluation of the rupee 
before deciding the initial parity. But funda- 
mentally this impression is due to a misunder- 
standing of the policy of the Fund. For, as 
Mr. Gutt remarked, “ the policy of the Fund 
on initial parities earned with it as a corollary 
the willingness of the Fund to act promptly 
and favourably whenever a change in parity 
should become necessarv because it threatened 
the export position of the country.” 

Exchange Rates op European Cur- 
rencies 

Dwelling at some length on the rates of ex- 
change for European currencies in particular, 
Mr. Gutt stated ; 

“ There is one misconception that should be 
dealt with. There may be a feeling on the part 
of som<5 people that, if European exchange rates 
and prices were properly adjusted, the dollar 
shortage which these countries are experiencing 
would be corrected. I think there is no basis 
for such a view. 

” The shortage of dollars in Europe is a re- 
flection of the exceptionally great need for real 
resources in these countries. In part, this may 
be a consequence of inflation. Much more, it 
IS a consequence of the urgency felt by these 
countries to restore their economies more quickly 
than they are capable of doing with thgr own 
output. Extremist politicians are prepared to 
promise the public increased production and a 
higher level of consumption if only the blessings 
of a State economy were adopted. Responsible 
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politicians must compete with such impossible 
promises by pushing as far as they can recon- 
struction and modernisation while maintaining 
something approaching the pre-war standard 
of living. Added to this, there have been the 
unfortunate crop failures and the difficulties of 
maintaining normal supplies of fuel. 

“ In a number of countries the war-time in- 
flation has been kept from manifesting itself 
in higher prices and costs through such devices 
as price and wage control, rationing and sub- 
sidies. At some timii in the future, it will be 
desirable for countries to abandon these ‘mea- 
sures in order to give the economy greater free- 
dom in adjusting itself to changed conditions. 
Obviously, the restoration of a greater degree 
of economic freedom can best be undertaken 
when current production is adequate to meet 
current needs. 

“ At such a stage the latent inflation of past 
may be consolidated or wiped out through per- 
mitting a rise in prices, through extraordinary 
taxes, or through the blocking of currencies as 
has already been done in a number of countries. 
With the new conditions, reconsideration of 
the parity of the currency would be desirable. 
In some cases, no doubt, a change m parity will 
be necessary to restore the situation created by 
the consolidation of war-time inflation. 

“ I must caution you against the wide-spread 
but dangerous assumption that all currencies, 
or at least all European currencies, should be 
devalued now and devalued substantially..,.* 

In conclusion, Mr. Gutt said ; “ The Fund 

has a great responsibility in securing the esta- 
blishment of a pattern of exchange rates which 
will permit international trade to be restored 
and to grow. To perform this duty, the Fund 
must be alert ; it must not hesitate to speak 
frankly and to stand firmly for its ideals.’* 

FREE sterling IN EUROPE 

Although the bulk of business between the 
United Kingdom and countries outside the 
** scheduled territopies ” is financed at the official 


Pate of exchange, 'a growing volume of trad^ 
and financial transactions is taking place at 
pates below % 4.08 to the £. What is the busi- 
ness and what are the rates ? 

There are, broadly, four distinct rates for this 
unofficial business : notes, T. T,, inland pay- 
ments and security sterling. To take the quota- 
tion of a pound note in terms of Swiss francs or 
dollars as a fair measure of the value of sterling 
is nonsensical. The discount is determined 
by the degree of illegality attached to exporting 
and importing notes, and the valuation placed 
upon the notes in comparison with the local 
currency. No note can stand at par when, 
like the pound note, it takes two smuggling 
operations — apart from any others en route — 
to complete the circuit. Moreover, as a means 
of settling trade transactions a note has severely 
limited usefulness. Sterling notes in Switzer- 
land are quoted at Sw. fcs. 10. 55 to the £. against 
the official rate of Sw. fcs. 17.84. Since the 
Italian elections, they have risen in value by 
nearly 10 per cent, but they are still at a heavy 
discount of 88J per cent. On the other hand, 
dollar or escudo notes can be quoted at T. T. ' 
rates because Switzerland, Portugal and the 
United States place no restrictions on note 
movements. 

The inland payment rate is not countenanced 
by the big Swiss banks in any way. Business 
is transacted on the basis of “ If you pay X in 
London, I will pay Y in Zurich.” The rate is 
is about 11 francs to the £ — a little higher than 
the note rate because the smuggling risk is eli- 
minated. Business done with Britain is very 
small, but with many other countries its volume 
is believed to be considerable. Fourthly, Bri- 
tish Government bearer bonds mdy be purchased 
legitimately, in Switzerland and New York at 
a rate of $ 1 . 80 to the pound, against $ 2.50 a 
few months ago. To import securities a Bank 
of England licence is required — but the nses t6 
which such sterling may be put in this country 
are restricted in most cases to switdiing operal 
tions, from which South African securities weffc 
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itcently excluded. This rate also reflects a 
gfrowing disinclination in the United States to 
inTCSt in British securities. Gilt-edged can 
bfc purchased on a 7 per cent, yield basis des- 
pite the fact that interest and dividends be- 
ing currently earned sterling — are convertible 
at I 4.08 to the £. 

REFLECTIONS ON DEVALUATION 
(By C. L. Lawton) 

There is no mystery about Devaluation. 
It is not really an economic process or activity 
though it derives its significance from the past 
and it has an implication; perhaps it would 
be better to say that it has been thought to 
have an implication, for the future. In fact, 
it is a juristic act being the declaration of the 
legislature that the currency which formerly 
had such and such a value in terms of some 
commodity, or of some other currency, shall 
henceforth have such and such another value. 
Accordingly, a country which is about to de- 
value its currency must at some time in the 
past have had a monetary standard, and the 
Significance of this is that, owing to an effective 
right to convert the currency into some parti- 
cular commodity (or some particular other 
Currency) in unlimited quantities at a fixed 
price, the economic equivalence of the cur- 
rency and that commodity (or of the currency 
ktid that other currency) has been at some time 
established. Into this Garden of Eden, a place 
of ordered and intelligible values, the Devil of 
inflation has entered. Values have ceased to 
be ordered and intelligible ; the value of the 
currency has depieciated and the golden age 
of convertibility has passed away. The descent 
to Avemus is easy indeed and to retrace one’s 
Step — ^to restore by a converse process of defla- 
ribn the loss in the value of the currency — is 
too often a more condign punishment than un- 
happy mortals can survive. Yet it is desirable 
to restore some stability to the currency unit. 
Even if its former value cannot be regained, 
a flnanciaf policy can be adopted which will 
prevent its value (in terms of whatever stand- 


ard has been used) from falling further. As a 
guarantee of that policy the value of the cur- 
rency is legally redefined in terms of the stand- 
ard. 

As a guarantee. But it is well before giving 
a guarantee to be reasonably certain that the 
principal debtor will not default. Now the 
experience gained after the 1914-1918 war 
showed that whether a country devalued its 
currency (as for example did France in 1928) 
or restored convertibility (as did Great Britain 
in 1925) there was a considerable danger of 
what was then called a stabilisation crisis. 

This was liable to arise because the new de 
jure value (we must cease to talk about de^ 
valuation once it has occurred) may be greater 
or less than the de facto value. If the de facto 
value is less than the de jure value (as it was in 
the case of Great Britain) the currency is said 
to be overvalued. Conversely if the de facto 
value is greater than the de jure value it is said 
to be undervalued. This difference in valuation 
has important consequences. If the currency 
is overvalued, the value of the currency must 
by a process of deflation be raised. Until 
this has been achieved, the export industries 
will find their costs high relatively to the price 
obtainable when this is converted into the 
home currency. There will thus tend to be 
an adverse movement in the exchanges. This 
movement will be reinforced by the increase 
in the quantity of imports which the relatively , 
high prices will attract. Opposite results 
tend to arise if the currency instead of being 
overvalued has been undervalued. Now ac- 
cording to the traditional theory of the foreign 
exchanges, if a country did not succumb to the 
initial difficulties of the situation by a revalua- 
tion of its currency unit, there was a powerful 
instrument available to aid it in its resolution. 
This powerful instrument was the rate of inter- 
cut, any relative change in the level of which 
was sufficient to attract or repel supplies of 
foreign curreneies on the foreign exchange 
market and so bring it into equilibrium; 
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The slower mercantile reaction in the price 
income and cost structure was supposed to 
follow. 

This was the theory which, enunciated by 
Bagehot nearly eighty years ago, was held 
without substantial qualification up to twenty 
years ago. It is true that the Macmillan Com* 
mittee noted the increased intractability of 
costs and prjjces but Bank Rate was still 
thought to be a most beautiful instrument — 
that is for the purpos^e of effecting an equili- 
brium on the foreign exchange market. It 
required perhaps to be supplemented by other 
media of control and of these Exchange Equa- 
lisation Funds appeared to be admirably adapt- 
ed to correct any lack or excess of elasticity 
of the international short loan fund in terms of 
variations in the short term rate, of interest. 
Moreover, such funds might be so intelligibly 
applied during a period preceding the restora- 
tion of a monetary standard that a period of 
de facto stabilisation might precede the de jure 
stabilisation and so minimise the danger of a 
supervening over or under-valuation of the 
currency. 

But with the crisis of 1981 and the depar- 
ture of this country from the gold standard# 
with the growing practice of exchange restric- 
tion abroad, and especially in Germany; with, 
moreover, the advent of a new policy of cheap 
money associated with a measure of oontrol 
over the capital market unlike anything 
which had been known before — it became 
increasingly difficult to find one’s bearings 
with the old style compass. While as the 
nineteen thirties advanced and the depression 
receded, not less quickly did international 
relations deteriorate. The ever-darkening 
clouds of war provided excuses for many 
thiiigs but certainly not for the restoration of an 
international monetary standard. 

Before even the end of the war it became 
apparent that an attenfipt would be made to 
restore exchange stability and convertibility 
on lines of a somewhat liberal kind. Did this 


imply a future devaluation or revaluation of 
currencies ? And would the rate of interesbr- 
the Cinderella of modern economic thinkingf— 
attend and charm with unforgotten grace the 
international ball ? It did imply a revaluja- 
tion of currencies, but first, every country 
was to be free to manage its internal financifil 
problems and it was agreed that they might 
aim at a high and stable level of employment; 
secondly, the new convertibility was not exten- 
ded beyond current trading transactions and 
thirdly, the whole system was to be oiled by 
the International Monetary Fund. It was 
perhaps natural that people should chiefly 
notice the positive aims and machinery of 
Bretton Woods, On examination, however, it 
became clear to what an overwhelming extent 
the practices and theories of the nineteen 
thirties were being fitted into the pattern of 
the post-war financial world. For the pro- 
blems of war indebtedness, which after t^e 
1914-1918 war had been a matter of major 
concern, were sidetracked with presumably 
the object of simplifying and accelerating con- 
vertibility arrangements. That meant that tl^e 
importance of the ^rate of interest as a regulator 
of international investment failed to receive 
appropriate emphasis. But it not merely 
failed to receive emphasis. It was even poss- 
ible that the free domestic policy migl^t 
continue to manipulate the rate of interest 
with regard to matters quite other than the 
equilibrium disposition of an international leap 
fund. Hence a new kind of standard. De? 
valuation no longer meant a restoration of a 
free monetary standard. Devaluation no 
longer meant that there was even the inten- 
tion of returning to unrestricted convertibility. 
At best there would be a limping standard with 
an eye on trade and no eye on investment. We 
were to live in a world of Cyclop^ 1 Yet bear-* 
ing in mind the part played by the rate of 
interest in the past could it be believed that 
this limited convertibility would have the sami| 
prospect of continuous working as we at leasjt 
believed the old convertibility would have * 
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By no means. Periodic deyaluation is almost 
sanctioned under the Bretton Woods arrange- 
ments, provided that it is by agreement, that 
it is in conformity with a new set of rules to a 
new sort of game which one might be tempted 
to describe as licensed anarchy. 

The French who are said to be realists and 
logicians (presumably not of the nominalist 
variety I) have lately caused something of a 
sensation. They have not retired as 'we did 
in August, 1947, from an unequal contest. 
They have refused to play according to the 
rules. Yet not so very Ipng ago we should 
have wondered at the country which devalued 
without restoring a free market in gold and 


other currencies : our difficulty then would 
have been to understand a restriction to hard 
currencies. Will France run the danger of 
having continually to revalue the franc ? 
Is this likely to accord with the disposition 
of her people who have suffered so much from 
currency depreciation ? Or will she stage a 
new revolution in 1948 and restore the rate of 
interest to one of its historic functions ? 
Mr. Ernest Sykes once wrote of her as “ever 
willing to risk failure in the hope of attain- 
ing perfection.^’ If that spirit still animates 
her, we, who are so tired of inferior substitutes, 
may watch her experiment with sympathy 
and hope. 
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ENGINEERING TRAINING 
Haed Work And Initiative Liiads to Success 
By A. E. L. Collins 

The development of Engineering Industries 
in India will result in opportunities for young 
men to find lucrative employment as skilled 
workmen, supervisors, technicians or adnuni- 
strators according to their character and ability. 
Wise parents will study these new developments 
and will, within tlic limitations set by their 
financial resources, strive to ensure that sons 
who desire to embrace Engineering shall be 
educated and trained with a view to fitting them 
for their future vocations. 

For the benefit of such parents the following 
paragraphs give a brief outline of the types of 
education and training which it is essential for 
young men to acquire if they are to succeed in 
an Engineering career. Before, however, giving 
this information, it must be enijihasiscd that 
education and teclinical training are less im- 
portant than character. Qualities of leadership, 
integrity and intellect which are inherent in a 
man and which enable him to control or to lead 
other men cannot be acquired from text-books ; 
and the possession of academic qualifications 
or of technical ability cannot be considered 
adequate substitutes for character. 

Groups of Training 

Formal Engineering training may be divided 
into 8 groups as follows : — 

(f) Training for men who aspire to become 
skilled tradesmen e.g., Fitters, Turners, Black- 
smiths, Electricians, etc. 

(«) Training for men who may expect to 
qualify for supervisory posts such as charge- 
men, foremen^ etc. 

(m) Training for men, who if they complete 
their training satisfactorily, will qualify for 


technical, executive or administrative positions 

such as Works Managers, Chief Engineers, etc. 

It must be appreciated that a man’s initial 
formal training does not necessarily limit his 
future career to the category for which he is 
trained. For example a man whose circum- 
stances preclude him from training other than 
in category (r) above may by hard work, enter- 
prise and the acquisition of knowledge allied to 
the necessary qualities of character, earn pro- 
motion in due course to supervisory or higher 
position ; and it is possible such person may 
ultimately be more valuable to his employer 
than a man who has had the advantages of 
superior training. 

Skilled Tradesmen 

Young men who wish to train as skilled trades- 
men should have standard of education at 
least equivalent to passing the Middle School 
Examinations ; and they should not be older 
and preferably younger than 17 years of age 
by the time they reach this standard. This 
standard of education will enable them to acquire 
the necessary theoretical knowledge appropriate 
to calculations incidental to their work and 
literacy sufficient to read drawings and to 
understand written workshop instructions. 
After leaving school they should apply for appren- 
ticeship with organisations which have properly 
organised apprenticeship training schemes and 
where facilities exist for experience tod)e obtained 
in all branches of the trade to which they wish 
to be apprenticed. The thorough practical 
experience which apprenticeship provides is 
essential for future progress ; and for this reason 
parents who can afford to do so should be pre- 
pared to sacrifice immediate gains from their 
sons* earning capacity in order to provide them 
with the opportunity for future security of 
employment as skilled craftsmen. While they 
are serving their apprenticeship, apprentices 
should improve their theoretical technical know* 
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ledge and their standard of literacy by attending 
night classes ; or, if they are apprenticed to 
organisations which arrange such facilities, part- 
time day classes at Technical Colleges. 

Supervisory Posts 

Those who wish to qualify for supervisory 
posts in the Engineering Industry should have 
a standard of education at least equal to that 
of the Higher School Leaving Certificate ; and 
should reach this standard at an age not more 
than 18 years. Preferably they should have 
a leaning to mathematics and science. The 
study of the theoretical side of Engineering, 
which will be an essential part of their subsequent 
training, necessitates this standard of education. 
Young men with these educational standards 
who desire to become supervisors in the Engi- 
neering Industry must, following their school 
careers, undergo an apprenticeship which must 
be designed to give them an adequate practical 
experience of all the processes and types of 
work relevant to the branch of Engineering in 
which they wish to be trained. This means 
they must attempt to obtain appointments as 
apprentices with organisations having appren- 
ticeship schemes which will ensure its trainees 
are systematically transferred from one section 
of the works to another. During their 
apprenticeship it will be essential for apprentices 
to attend classes at Technical College, and they 
should preferably sit in due course for an 
examination which will coilfer on them a definite 
technical status. 

Executive Work 

With regard to training for executive and 
administrative positions in the Engineering 
Industry- there are two essentials as follow^ : — 
(i) Obtaining a degree in Engineering at an 
University or obtaining corporate member- 
ship of a recognised Engineering Institution 
or both. In this connection it must be em- 
phasised that the man who cannot enjoy, the 
privilege of a university education is not less 
quaUfied as an Engineer if he successfully 
passes tlm examip^on of a v^ogois^ 


neering Institution after study at a Technical 
College or after private study, 

{ii) Undergoing a period of training, pre- 
ferably not less than 8 years which gives the 
opportunity to obtain practical exp^ence 
of all types of work carried out in the branch 
of Engineering adopted as a profession. It 
will be noted that in all tjhree. cases there is 
the insistence on practical training. It cannot 
be over-emphasised that theoretical qualifica* 
tions or school examination successes are 
, not alone sufficient to fit young men for 
' Engineering careers. Training in the practical 
applications of Engineering is most important 
and a man who neglects to obtain practical 
experience will be severely handicapped. In 
this connection it is necessary to state that 
practical experience implies carrying out manual 
work ; walking around a workshop and watch- 
ing others work is not sufficient. Men who 
during their training period are not prepared 
to engage m all the work, including manual 
operations, which is carried out in the organis- 
ation in which they are receiving training 
should not embrace Engineering enreers. 

Apprenticeship Necessary 

•It is relevant in relation to the foregoing 
paragraphs to call attention to an organisation 
which has a properly run Apprenticeship Scheme ; 
and which in relation to the impending increases 
in the scope of its activities offers every prospect 
of satisfactory careers to its apprentices on 
completion of their training. The Road Trans- 
port Department of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Railway 
recruits annually a number of Apprentices who 
are trained in trades with a view to subse- 
quently filling supervisory posts because the 
Department is expanding the opportunities for 
ex-apprentices to make rapid progress. In 
conformity with Railway practice, all its appren- 
tices are given free facilities for theoretical train- 
ing at the OsmanU Technical College. It offers, 
therefore, to the best type of young man the 
chance to become a thoroughly well-trained 
Rood Transport Engineer and Xxy qualify for 
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well-paid appointments in the Department on 
the completion of training. 

THE GODAVARI VALLEY SCHEME 

The plan for the Industrial and Agricultural 
development of the Godavari Valley Area which 
aimed at exploiting all the resources available 
in that region, taking full advantage of poten- 
tialities of the cheap power production and 
extensive irrigation, had been graciously sanc- 
tioned by His Exalted Highness in 1855 Fasli. 
In the same year the Godavari Valley Authority, 
an almost autonomous administrative unit of 
Government, had been established and an 
executive machinery set up with a Chief Com- 
missioner and four Commissioners for the co- 
ordinated development of irrigation, hydro and 
thermal electric power, industries, communica- 
tions, etc. Although the Godavari Valley Autho- 
rity and the Executive Machinery were dis- 
solved consequent upon the creation of the 
Planning and Development Secretariat for the 
purpose of co-ofdinatiilg all developments in 
the State under the guidance of a Standing 
Co-ordination Committee, the Government has 
recently decided that co-ordinated and concen- 
trated development of various aspects of the 
multi-purpose Godavari Project should be en- 
trusted to’ the Planning and Development 
Department. The following brief note gives 
up-to-date progress of development works 
in the Godavari Valley Area. 

The Thermal Electric Power Generating 
Station 

The Power House and the residential build- 
ings for the staff of the Power House, are nearing 
completion and according to the contract, the 
generating machinery and its equipment, are 
expected to be delivered and erected in the 
latter part of this year. The Power House 
would employ steam-driven turbine generators 
and would develop circa 87,500 K.W. for 
the present. The plant and machinery have 
been ordered from one of the foremost manu- 
facturers of electrical g^erating equipment 


in the U.K. who will themselves erect the 
Power House generators and be responsible 
for its running for one year. 

Transmission Lines and Loads (Rural, 
Urban and Industrial Electrical Energy) 

Requirements Surveys 

These have been completed as far as the 
r^uirements of Azamabad (the industrial town- 
ship), Mancherial, Nizamabad and Kareem- 
nagsr are concerned. Two Nursery Power Dev- 
elopment and Pilot Power Supply schemes 
have been formulated and are to be implemented 
as soon as the power station begins to work. 
The Nursery Power Development Scheme would 
supply initially small quantities of power com- 
mensurate with the demands made, and the 
Pilot Power Scheme would extensively and 
very carefully test all installation and equipment 
for efficiency, etc., before normal load or peak load 
runnings are inaugurated. 

Workshop . — A Mechanical and Electrical 
Workshop is being installed to fabricate towers, 
poles etc. for these lines at present and later 
to make spares and replacement parts for the 
Power Station. 

The Industrial Township of Azamabad 

The Township is to be established on the most 
modern lines near the Power Station and re- 
presentative industries, or as many industries 
as may conveniently be accommodated, will 
be located in the circumferential area of the 
Township. The labour will be housed around 
the perimeter of the factories area. The Town- 
ship, it is estimated would cover 25 square 
miles. « 

Town planning Division . — The details of plan, 
lay-outs and designs etc. are being worked out 
by the Town Planner and Architect and his 
staff. 

Survey Division. — Simultaneously, a Survey 
Division, with an Executive Engineer at its 
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head, is dealing with the surveys of township, 
the industrial, the labour and the power house 
areas, as also with the surveys of interconnecting 
roads, bridges, buildings, sanitation and other 
civil constructional works. 

Kailway Sidings and Chord Lines 

In conjunction with the Railway Depart- 
ment, Railway sidings, branches and chord lines 
are being provided between the nearest railway 
station, the industrial township, the power 
house, the factories and the labour residential 
areas, quarries, sources of raw materials and 
important towns situated in the neighbourhood 
and at small distances. 

Acquisition of Lands 

All the lands required for the Power House, 
the Industrial Township, the major and the 
minor roads leading to dam sites, etc., have 
been acquired and compensated for by the 
Government. With a view to preventing specu- 
lation, etc., sales and transfers of land in the 
Industrial Area, have been prohibited. 

Road Bridge Across the Godavari 

When the Railway Bridge over the Godavari 
had been laid, extra width in ,the piers had 
been provided with a view either to add another 
railway track later on or otherwise to lay a 
roadway to connect with the trunk road. The 
extra width of the piers of the Railway Bridge 
is now being girded for laying the roadway, 
while the proposal for constructing a masonry 
at some distance is also under consideration. 

Hydro-Electric Power Development 

A major dam for storage is proposed \o be 
constructed across the river upstream and not 
far from the Industrial Township. This would 
provide water for irrigation purposes and also 
for developing electrical energy. Another dam 
lower down the river is also planned to catch 
Jhe wastes and the overflows of the upper 
reservoir and also to effect a diversion dovm- 


stream. There would, in addition, be 8 or 4 
regulating and smaller reservoirs above the 
major one and also on the two major tributaries 
of the river. 

From the lower dam.s two canals will be taken 
off one on cither side of the dam. It is expected 
that the right bank canal which will pass 
through Kareemnagar and Warangal districts 
will corVimand an area of about 15 lakhs of acres 
while the left bank canal, which will be peren- 
nial will have a commanded area of about 8 to 4 
lakhs of acres. It is alsb estimated that from 
these reservoirs 80,000 K.W. of power would 
be developed. All the preliminary and detailed 
surveys have been completed and the other 
relevant works are in progress. 

Major and Minor Roads 

The construction of four important roads 
has been sanctioned and the construction work 
has already started. 

Pumping Water for Irrioational Purposes 

Some time is required for the completion of 
the reservoirs mentioned above. In order to 
accelerate the progress of the agricultural part 
of the plan of the Godavari Valley Development, 
it has been proposed that the left bank canal, 
required to tap the reservoirs, be constructed, 
and w^ater pumped into this, directly from a 
suitable place in the river. The pumping machi- 
nery can, after the dams are ready, be utilised 
at the hydro-electric generating stations or for 
similar purposes on the river elsewhere. The 
canal is to irrigate extensive areas of Kareern- 
nagar and Warangal Districts and expected to 
command an area of about 4 lakhs of acres. 

Agricultural Research Stations 

This part of the Dominions being very sparsely 
developed and inhabited, information on the 
possible types and requirements of agriculture, 
is meagre. An agricultural research station 
with one sub-station, would be established in 
this area to collect *and collate this information. 
Plans are ready and spade work is in progress. 
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Meteoeolooical Obseevatoey 

A meteorological Observatory was set up 
and has been working since a year, to collect 
data required for the running of the Thermal 
Power Station and it has been decided to make 
this permanent. 

Soil Feetility Suevey 

B'or the reasons stated at item No. 10, the 
surveys of the soil fertility of this region are to 
be carried out db inUh for assessment. Two 
survey parties from the Land Settlement Direc- 
torate are already at the job, under the super- 
vision of the Land Acquisition Officer, who will 
with the help of these parties, align the canal 
distributaries. 

The methods in which these would be con- 
ducted, was developed in consultation with 
the Director of Agriculture, the Commissioner 
of Land Settlement and the Consulting Engineer 
to Government Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung Bahadur. 
Some test surveys of a few villages have already 
been conducted and further work is in progress. 

Anti-Malaeia Measuees 

Though salubrious in climate otherwise, the 
region of the Industrial Township suffers with 
the seasonal prevalence of malaria. With col- 
onization completed, the incidence of the dis- 
ease is expected to fall sharply. But meant 
while it has been necessary to provide a some- 
what elaborate organization to deal with malaria 
and the health workers are already in the field. 
Surveys of incidence, etc., have been carried 
out and schemes framed for counter measures 
by a Health Unit working in the field and in the 
laboratory. 

Location or Industeies 

The following industries are likely to be 
located in the Industrial Area : — 

1. Fertilizers and chemicals. 

2. Cement. 

8. Vegetable ghee and oil jMroduct. (Al- 
ready located). 


4. Rayon and other artificial fibres. 

5. Radios, electric lamps and electric apr 

pliances. 

6. Paint and varnishes. 

7. Aluminium wares, 

8. Photographic film. 

9. Electric furnace, electrodes and calcium 

carbide, 

10. Textiles (some already located). 

11. Jute goods. 

12. Tiles. 

18. Tin cans making. 

14. Tobacco and its products. 

15. B'lour mills. 

16. Saw mills. 

17. Furniture making. 

18. Card-board making etc. 

MANAIR PROJECT 

‘ WoEK Neaeino Completion 

The Manair Project, one of the major irriga- 
tion-cum-power projects, is now approaching 
completion. The project is designed to irrigate 
some 88,000 acres and is estimated to cost 
Rs. 765 lakhs. Under the Scheme, 17,688 acres 
will be irrigated directly yielding a net revenue 
of Rs. 1 .9 lakhs annually. 

The Project comprises a 2-mile reservoir, a 
24-mile long canal and the utilisation of 120-feet 
drop in the canal for developing electric power 
of the order of 1,400 H.P. 

The reservoir will impound over 8,009 million 
cubic feet of water and is located 18 miles from 
Kamareddy, with a dam at the confluence of 
rivers Manair and Kudlair. The caiial will 
have a carrying capacity of 200 cusecs and serve 
an area of 88,000 acres. The catchment area at 
the site of the dam is 880 square miles, and 
the dam itself is 108 feet high and 10,700 feet 
long. 

The main canal takes off from the head sluice 
on the riglit flank oi the composite dam with an. 
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initial discharge of 240 cusecs. After flowing 
nearly seven miles, it drops 126 feet down into 
the Mallareddipet Tank. The area commanded 
in this reach is 8,148 acres of which 1,000 acres 
will be brought under irrigation. From Malla- 
reddipet the canal is taken through a regulator 
for a length of 17 miles up to a ridge from which 
a tail distributary is to be pi ejected. The 
area commanded beyond Mallareddipet tank 
is 85,168 acres of which 16,680 acres are to be 
irrigated. 

The progress of the work has been satisfactory. 
Masonry work has been completed for the 
most part with only 1,400 ft. rcnmaining to be 
done. It is hoped to c'omplete the portion up to 
the Reservoir level before the next monsoon 
so as to make it ]>ossiblc to store during the 
next season about 10 ft. of water above the sill 
of sluices. With the storages, about 5,000 
acres can be irrigated under Abi. The power 
canal has been dug up to its entire length of 6| 
miles, while the main canal has been excavated 
up to a length of 14 miles out of 17. An area 
of 4,000 acres will be available for irrigation in 
this reach of the canal. 

When the Project is completed, it will bring 
prosperity to a very large area in the Nizam’s 
Dominions. 

TRAINING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Unique Hyderahad Institution 
By Thco W. La Touche 

Teaching the young how to shoot is a task 
which under normal circumstances demands 
from the teacher plenty of patience and per- 
severance, but when the young pupils are either 
blind, or deaf or dumb, or handicapped by all 
the three defects, as is not uncommonly the case, 
the teacher’s task becomes all the more onerous. 
The teacher must, moreover, be specially trained 
and equipped for tliis purpose besides possessing 
natural qualifications for this delicate work. 

Unique Institution 

That Mr. Ramachandra Rao,. b.a., l.l.b., 
D.P.E. Headmaster of the Government School 

4 


for Blind and Deaf mutes, and his staff of tea- 
chers, possess all the requisite qualifications in 
an eminent degree will be apparent to any one 
who cares to visit this school, (which is the only 
one of its kind in the State at present) as the 
writer has done. The visitor' will also be im- 
pressed by the fact that children afflicted by 
blindness and deafness can, with proper training, 
be shaped into useful and self-respecting citizens 
of the State. 

Quaufied and Devoted Staff 

Mr. Ramcliandra Rao and his devoted band 
of teachers, one of whom is himself blind, have 
been so remarkably successful in training handi- 
capped children, that (iovernment in the Educa- 
tion Department propose to expand this extre- 
mely useful institution and open similar schools 
in th6 Districts. It is not generally known that 
in these Dominions there are about 20,000 blind 
and deaf mutes, about 10,000 of whom eke out 
their living by begging. As Mr. Ramchandra 
Rao very pertinently pointed out to me if the 
money given to these beggars as alms by the 
public is utilised in establishing special institu- 
tions for them, it would be money profitably 
spent. Indeed, it would be so profitably spent 
that it would transform a crying evil, such as 
mendicancy is, into a positive public good by 
making these unfortunate persons into useful 
members of society. Indstead of being a nui- 
sance and a burden, as they now are, these un- 
fortunates would become a valuable asset to 
the State. No one who has witnessed how 
wonderfully these handicapped children respond 
to tuition and rapidly acquire not only know- 
ledge, but a sense of responsibility, can fail to 
deplore that the handicapped children now under 
instruction are but a small fraction of the thou- 
sands of their unfortunate brethren still groping 
in the dark and begging their way through life. 
Who knows how many Miltons and Helen Kellers 
there are amongst them, whose genius only wants 
the kindly touch of a helping hand to burst into 
flower ? 
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Fully Residential 

A feature which distinguishes the Hyderabad 
School for the Blind and the Deaf from similar 
institutions in other parts of the country is that 
it is fully residential. Government, under the 
benign command of His Exalted Highness, 
provided not only free education but free boarding 
and lodging and all other amenities of life. De- 
serving pupils (and there must be none or but 
few exceptions) are also given scholRrsliips and 
encouraged hi all possible ways to rise above 
their handicap and qiialify for self-dependence. 
The zest and alertness with which they turn 
these opportunities to the best account must 
be seen to be believed. 

Achievements 

Established about eight years ago, this unique 
institution has tiu*ned out most commendable 
w-ork. It has during the comparatively short 
period of its existence, trained no fewer tlian 
fifty blind and deaf mutes for various profes- 
sions. These, I was told, are earning their own 
livelihood, and some of them have married and 
settled down in life. The Braille method is 
used for imparting instruction to the blind 
while lip-reading is taught to the deaf-mutes, 
I heard some of the dumb children speaking and 
was surprised to find that the articulation of 
some of the advanced pupils is nearly as good 
as that of children without this natural defect. 
English as well as Urdu is taught up to the 
Primary stage. Particular attention is being 
paid to manual training in this School. Handi- 
crafts, such as rattan work, bookbinding, 
tailoring and massage, are being very success- 
fully taught. Work turned out by these boys 
is indeed of a high standard and fetches good 
prices in the market. In fact, these handicapped 
children seem to be never so happy as when they 
are using their hands. The blind have evidently 
developed eyes in their finger-tips. 

Of course, all communities and creeds are 
represented in this institution, and the boys 
mingle freely at play and at work. With a 

4 * 


little aid, the blind can enjoy almost every 
form of outdoor as well as indoor sport and 
exercise. Everything possible is done to create 
a cheerful atmosphere and to make the boys 
forget their handicaps. Outdoor activities be- 
sides sports and games, embrace picnics and 
outings to which the blind look forward as eagerly 
as those gifted with eyesight, and enjoy with as 
much pleasure as normal children. So much 
so that after a recent visit to the historical fort 
of Golconda one of the blind boys wrote a cir- 
cumstantial account in Braille of what he “ saw 
as well as felt, the essay extending to 25 pages* 

Sir Clutha MacKcnzie, the blind President of 
St, Dunstan’s when he visited Hyderabad some 
time back, inspected this School and expressed 
his appreciation of the institution’s fine record 
of work and predicted a bright future for it. 
A visit to the School will show how his prediction 
is being fulfilled. 

CO-OPERATION IN H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S 
DOMINIONS* 

BY 

Humayun Yar Khan, h.c.s.. 

Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Hyderabad (Dn.) 

The year 1944 witnessed a remarkable expan- 
sion in co-operative activity as the movement 
stepped out from its purely credit aspect and 
plunged into active trade. The change was 
due to the general shortage of foodstuffs. A 
scheme was promulgated by Government by 
which everyone of the 22,000 villages of the 
Dominions should have a grain bank, twenty 
to thirty of which would constitute a branch 
and all the branches of each taluq culminating 
in the apex ^of the Taluqa Development Union. 
Elected representatives of the grain banks serve on 
the branches along with nominated non-officials 
the branches electing the working committees 
of the taluqa unions, which include officers of 
the Development Departments. The taluqa 
unions are the agents of the Hyderabad . Co- 
operative Commercial Corporation for the puj-* 

♦From the Indian Co-q?eratlvc Review, 
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chase, collection and storage of grain and work 
through their different branches. Prices of levy 
and purchased grain are paid to the ryots by the 
unions themselves at the godowns and amounts 
have been advanced to them for these purposes 
both by the Hyderabad Co-operative Commercial 
Corporation and the Supply Secretariat, a feature 
with which the producer is entirely satisfied. 
The result of this policy was that during 1945-46, 
5,216 new societies were registered making a total 
of 11,540 societies. The membership was almost 
doubled being 5,27,648 as against 2,78,866 the 
previous year, the owned capital rose from 
Rs. 186 lakhs to Rs. 229 lakhs and the working 
capital from Rs. 412 to Rs, 657 lakhs, 

Grain Banks 

Experience had shown that in addition to cash 
credit operations, it was necessary to provide 
villages with a credit economy in kind, because 
the latter is the real basis of rural transactions. 
The experiment proved so successful that during 
1945-46, 5,144 grain banks were registered, anil 
many more arc pending registration, the ultimate 
idea being the establishment of a grain bank in 
every village of the Dominions. This target 
will be shortly reached as the total number of 
grain banks till the end of February, 1947, is 
10,554. The formation of grain banks also was 
greatly helped by the shortage of foodstuffs, as 
one-eighth of the levy collected under the Food- 
grains Levy Order was handed over to the gram 
banks. During the short period of two years 
88,816 polios of grain were collected. The num- 
ber of grain banks rose from 686 in 1943 to 1,298 
in 1944, and 6,442 during 1946 ; and the member- 
ship was 19,728, 81,461 and 2,48^248 respectively 
during these tliree years, which shows an increase 
of 2,16,787 as against an increase of 11,788 during 
the previous year. The increase in the working 
and owned capital for the two years can be 
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judged from the following figures : — 



1945 

1946 

Increase 


Rs. 

Lakhs 

1 

Rs. 

Lakhs i 

i 

Rs. 

Lakhs 

Working 
Capital . . 

1 

2.87 

20.68 

18.26 

Own Capital 

2.38 

20.56 

18.28 


One important factor wliich contributed 
greatly to the satisfaction of the ryots, was the 
realisation by the ryots that not all the grain 
collected under the Levy Order was to be trans- 
ported away from the area of its production but 
that at least one-eighth was left in the custody 
of the villagers themselves, which gave them a 
great sense of security against possible shortage. 

Taluka Development Unions 

Each taluq of the 104 talucjas of the Domi- 
nions was to have one Taluqa Development 
Union. Ninety-five of these had already been 
set up during the previous year. In 1945-46, 
21 more unions were registered including 12 in 
the Non-Diwani areas, making a total of 116. 
During the year the membership rose from 
5,4.50 to 84,095, the working capital from 
Rs. 47,90,715 to Rs. 90,21,128 and the own 
capital from 27,49,654 to Rs. 41,58,990. The 
turnover was as much as Rs. 689 lakhs. The 
success of these unions can be judged from the 
fact that while during •a period of 25 to 80 
years the Central Banks accumulated a working 
capital of Rs. 196 lakhs and an own capital of 
Rs. 62 lakhs, the unions during a short space 
of two years possess a working capital of Rs. 90 
lakhs and an own capital of Rs. 42 lakhs. 

In addition to the purchase, collection and 
storage of foodgraias, a number of unions have 
set up retail shops doing business mostly in 
grain, kerosene, jaggery, sugar and iron. The 
unions were also given the important function 
of verification cf stocks for export permits. 

of the unions weye ftlso established m a 
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number of places and are doing good business 
under the direction of the unions. 

The ultimate idea is to make these unions 
comprehensive multi-purpose societies catering 
to the needs of the rural population by pro- 
viding them with supply and marketing facilities. 

Some scepticism has been felt regarding the 
association of Sahukars and merchants with the 
co-operative movement. As a matter of fact 
the well-to-do class has all along been associated 
with the Dominion and Central Banks and other 
secondary societies though their number and 
inteiest were limited. Indeed some of the 
merchants did protest against the aid given by 
Government to the co-operative movement in 
establishing itself firmly. It will, however, be 
in the best interests of this class of people to 
serve the co-operative movement in the right 
spirit and realise that in this epoch of revolution- 
ary social, political and economic changes the 
old order of things must give place to new. 
In order, however, to safeguard against any 
subversive tendencies, a system of nominations 
to the managing committees of the unions has 
been adopted which, if judiciously managed, 
will counteract evils. 

The Hyderabad Co-opebative Commercial 
Corporation 

The H.C.C.C. was originally set up by Gov- 
ernment as a Joint Stock Company for carrying 
out the food policy of Government, and as such 
would have been wound up after the various 
controls on foodgrains had been abolished. In 
order, however, to provide an apex for the taluqa 
unions it has been converted into a Co-operative 
Corporation. The managing body of the Cor- 
poration consists of 10 representatives elected 
by the taluqa unions and 11 official members. 
Since vast amounts of money have been invested 
by Government in the Corporation, it exercises 
a certain degree of financial control, which will 
be withdrawn after the Government has been 
repaid. 

For the provision of storage, a Godown Trust 
has been established with a fund of SO lakhs 


and it has built a number of rat-proof godowns 
at important centres. They are at present 
being utilised for the storage of levy grain. 
They will be taken over by the unions and the 
Co-operative Corporation for warehousing pur- 
poses when the problem of food supply ends. 

Credit Movement 

The number of agricultural societies rose from 
4,074 to 4,178, but their membership was 
1,00,525 as against 1,01,518 of last year having 
decreased by 998. The loans advanced were 
Rs. 18.17 lakhs as against Rs. 15.17 lakhs, though 
recoveries were less, being Rs. 18.88 lakhs as 
against Rs. 21.46 lakhs of last year. The work- 
ing capital was Rs. 94.55 lakhs and own capital 
Rs. 54 . 67 lakhs being Rs. 2 . 86 lakhs and Rs. 8 . 21 
lakhs respectively more than last year. 

Non-Agriculturai. Societies 

With an increase of 48 new societies over last 
year, the total was 878 ; membership being 
1,90,256 as against 1,88,987 of last year, loans 
advanced being Rs. 54.28 lakhs as compared 
to Rs, 87.72 lakhs of last year. Recoveries 
were slightly better being Rs. 71.15 lak^is, i.e., 
Rs. 5,800 more than last year. The working 
capital and own capital were Rs. 245.71 lakhs 
and Rs. 101.40 lakhs respectively. 

Central Banks * 

Their number was the same being 46. Mem- 
bership rose by 51 and was 6,126 during the 
year. Loans advanced were less by Rs. 5.96 
lakhs, the total being Rs. 21.08 lakhs. Reco- 
veries also were less by Rs. 8.87 lakhs being 
Rs, 20.85 lakhs. The working capital was 
Rs. 108.81 lakhs and own capital Rs. 86.20 
lakhs recording an increase of Rs. 6.22 lakhs 
and Rs. 1.88 lakhs respectively. 

Dominion Bank 

Its membership^ was 876 as last year. loans 
advanced were Rs. 82.48 lakhs and recoveries 
Rs. 24.45 lakhs both being Rs. 10.20 lakhs and 
Rs. 4 . 79 lakhs more than last year. The workii^ 
capital rose to Rs. 98.08 lakhs and own capita) 
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to Rs. 16.25 lakhs both being Rs. 24.80 lakhs 
and Rs. 0.28 lakhs more than last year. 

On the whole, the credit movement did not 
record any marked improvement, one of the 
reasons being that dtie to the War the financial 
condition of the agriculturists had improved 
and there was little demand for fresh societies. 
During the year the recoveries were less, be- 
cause of poorer crops. The working and own 
capital of all societies and banks recorded an 
increase. 

Purchase and Sale 

During the year under report the co-operative 
societies including unions purchased goods worth 
Rs. 806 lakhs as against Rs. 145 lakhs of last 
year. The sales amounted to Rs. 920 lakhs as 
against Rs. 184 lakhs of last year. 

Central Trading Society 

This society is in existence since the last 8 
years but during this short period it has under- 
taken a vast business. It opened ration shops 
in the city of Hyderabad and was very helpful 
in counteracting the black market by taking up 
retail sales and coming to the aid of Government. 
Again, the merchant community had refused to 
deal in the retail sale of sugar and it promptly 
undertook this job and worked it successfully. 
It has the monopoly of ‘ Gud ’ sale as well and 
is doing a vast amount of business both within 
and outside the Dominions. The total sales 
during the year were Rs. 45 lakhs as against 
Rs. 26 lakhs of last year. It purchased goods 
to the extent of Rs. 45 lakhs as against Rs. 22 
lakhs last year. In tliis manner it has been 
able to establish a firm footing in the marketing 
section. 

Co-operation among Aboriginal Tribes 

Co-operative principles have also been success- 
fully employed in the extensive social service 
schemes for the rehabilitation of backward 
populations which H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment has implemented during the last three 
years. These schemes are run under the direct 
supervision of Baron I. F. Haimendorf, the 
well-known Anthropologist, who is the Tribal 


Adviser to the Government of Hyderabad. 
Excellent progress has been made during the 
present year and a short sketch of the activities 
is given below : 

In Adilabad, a district with a large aboriginal 
population, the economy of the Gonds inhabiting 
the highlands of Utnur has been organised on 
co-operative lines. With the help of an initial 
loan from' Government, a co-operative union 
was established, which provides credit and 
arranges the sale and marketing of the Gonds’ 
agricultural produce and maintains retail shops 
for dilferent commodities. This. union has al- 
most completely replaced the moneylenders 
and traders with whom the aboriginals used to 
deal and it is significant that so far all loans 
of grain have been repaid with interest. 

In most aboriginal villages grain banks have 
also been established. Thereby an aboriginal 
tract exploited by moenylenders of the adjacent- 
plains, has attained a high degree of economic 
self-sufficiency and the present experience is 
that the aboriginals^ in whose caste-less society 
tribal solidarity is strongly developed, take 
more readily to co-operative institutions than 
more advanced populations. 

Another experiment in co-operative organi- 
sation is the Amrabad Rural Welfare Scheme 
concerned with raising the standard of life in 
one of Hyderabad’s most backward areas. 
There the Chenchus, the primitive tribe of semi- 
nomadic hunters and food gatherers, have been 
provided facilities for the co-operative marketing 
of such jungle produce as honey, wax and wild 
fruits. Moreover, a collective farm has been 
established where a group of Chenchus are 
cultivating land under expert supervision. 
Government subsidies were required for initiating 
collective cultivation, but it is expected that the 
farm will be self-sufficient within a few years 
of its establishment. Under the same Amrabad 
Rural Welfare Scheme, Lambaras have started 
collective cattle-breeding and other backward 
communities such as depressed classes and back- 
ward Muslims arc provided with facilities for 
co-operative agricultural operations. 
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INDUSTRIES OPEN TO PRIVATE 
ENTERPRISE 

India Government’s attitude defined 
Profit sharing plan for Labour 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, Industry and 
Supply Minister, presented to the Dominion 
Parliament the Resolution on the India Govern- 
ment’s industrial policy. 

The main point in the resolution is that the 
Goveinment of India propose to set up a National 
Planning Commission to formulate programmes 
of development and to secure their execution. 
Emphasis is laid on increased production or on 
increase of national wealth. 

A mere redistribution of existing wealth 
would make no essential difference to the people 
and would merely mean the distribution of 
poverty. 

Under the present conditions the mechanism 
and the resources of the State may not permit it 
to function forthwith in industry as widely as 
may be desirable. 

The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“ The Government of India have given careful 
thought to the economic problems facing the 
country. The nation has now set itself to estab- 
lish a social order where justice and equality of 
opportunity shall be secured to all the poeple. 
The immediate objective is to provide educa- 
tional facilities and health services on a much 
wider scale, and to promote a rapid rise in the 
standard of living of the people by exploiting 
the latent resources of the country, increasing 
production and offering opportunities to all for 
employment in the service of the community. 
For this purpose, careful planning and integrated 
effort over the w'hole field of national activity 
are necessary ; and the Government of India 
propose to establish a National Planning Com- 
mission to formulate programmes of develop- 
ment and to secure their execution. The present 
statement, however, confines itself to Govern- 
ment’s policy in the industrial field. 


IJuly-Nov, 1948 
Stepping up of production 
Need for Dy7iamic Policy 

“ Any improvement in the economic conditions 
of the country postulates an increase in national 
wealth. A mere re-distribution of existing 
wealth would make no essential difference to the 
people and would merely mean the distribution 
of poverty. A dynamic national policy must, 
therefore, be directed to a continuous increase 
111 production by all possible means, side by side 
with measures to secure its equitable distribution. 
In the present state of the nation’s economy, 
when the mass of the people are below the sub- 
sistence level, the emphasis should be on the 
expansion of proiluction, both agricultural and 
industrial ; and in particular on the production 
of capital eijuipment, of goods satisfying the 
basic needs of the people, and of commodities 
the export of which will increase earnings of 
foreign exchange. 

State’s role in Industry 

“ The problem of State participation in indus- 
try and the conditions in which private enter- 
prise should be allowed to operate must be judged 
in this context. There can be no doubt that the 
State must play a progressively active role in 
the development of industries, but ability to 
achieve the main objectives should determine 
the immediate extent of State responsibility and 
the limits to private enterprise. 

“ Under the present conditions, the mechanism, 
and the resources of the State may not permit 
it to function forthwith in industry as widely as 
may be desirable. The Gkivernment of India 
are taking steps to remedy the situation ; in 
particular, they are considering steps to create a 
body of men trained in business methods and 
management. They feel, however, that for some 
time to come, the State could contribute more 
quickly to the increase of national wealth by 
expanding its present activities wherever it is 
abready operating and by concentrating on new 
units of production in other fields, rather than 
on acquiring and running existing units. Mean- 
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while, private enterprise, properly direct^ and 
regulated, has valuable role to play. 

On these considerations Government have 
decided that the manufacture of arms and am* 
munition, the production and control of atomic 
energy, and the ownership and management of 
railway transport should be the exclusive mono- 
poly of the Central Government. Further, 
in any emergency, Government would always 
have the power to take over any industry vital 
for national defence. 

“ In the case of the following industries, the 
State, whicli in this context, includes Central, 
Provincial and State Governments and other 
public authorities like municipal corporations, 
will be exclusively responsible for the establish- 
ment of new undertakings, except where, in 
the national interest, the State itself finds it 
necessary to secure the co-operation of private 
enterprise, subject to such control and regula- 
tions as the Central Government may prescribe : 

(1) Coal (the Indian Coalfields Committee’s 
proposals will be generally followed), (2) iron 
and steel, (8) aircraft manufacture, (4) shipbuild- 
ing, (5) manufacture of telephone, telegraph 
and wireless apparatus, excluding radio receiv- 
ing sets, (6) mineral oils. 

Payment of compensation 

“ While the inherent right of the State to 
acquire any existing industrial undertaking will 
always remain, and will be exercised whenever 
the public interest requires it, Government have 
decided to let existing undertakings in these 
fields develop for a period of ten years, during 
which they will be allowed all facilities for 
efficient working and reasonable expansion. 
At the end of this period, the whole matter will 
be reviewed and a decision taken in the light of 
circumstances obtaining at the time. If it is 
decided that the State should acquire any unit, 
the fundamental rights guaranteed by the Consti- 
tutipn will be observed and compensation will 
be awarded on. a fair and equitable basis. 


State enterprise management 

Public Corporation's Role 

“ Management of State enterprise will, as a 
rule, be through the medium of public corporations 
under the statutory’ control of the Central Govern- 
ment, who will assume such powers as may be 
necessary to ensure this. 

“ The Government of India have recently 
promulgated a measure for the control by the 
State of the generation and distribution of 
electric power. This industry will continue to 
be regulated in terms of this measure. 

“ The rest of the industrial field w'ill normally 
be open to private enterprise, individual as well 
as co-operative. The State will also progres- 
sively participate in this field ; nor will it hesitate 
to intervene whenever the progress of an indus- 
try under private enterj)rise is unsatisfactory. 
The Central Government have already embarked 
on enterprises like large river valley develop- 
ments, which are multi-purpose projects of great 
magnitude, involving extensive generation of 
hydro-electric power and irrigation on a vast 
scale, and are cah’ulated in a comparatively 
short time to change tlie entire face of large areas 
in this country. Projects like the Damodar 
Valley Scheme, the Kosi Reservoir and the 
Hirakud Dam are in a class by themselves and 
can stand comparison witli any of the major 
schemes in America or elsewhere. The Central 
Government have also undertaken the, produc- 
tion of fertilizers on a very large scale, and have 
in view other enterprises like the manufacture 
of essential drugs, and of synthetic oil from coal. 
Many Provincial and State Governments are 
also proceeding on similar lines. 

Important Basic Industries 
State Regulation 

There are certain basic industries of import- 
ance, apart from those mentioned in paragraph 
4, the planning and regulations of which by the 
Central Government is necessary in the national 
interest. The following industries, whose loca- 
tion must be governed by economic factors 
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of all India import, or which require con- 
siderable investment or a high degree of 
technical skill, will be subject to Central 
regulation and control : salt, automobiles 
and tractors, prime movers, electric engin- 
eering, other heavy machinery, machine 
tools, heavy chemicals, fertilizers, pharma- 
ceuticals and drugs, electro-chemicals industries, 
non-ferrous metals, rubber manufactures, power 
and industrial alcohol, cottotl and Woollen textiles, 
cement, sugar, paper and newsprint, air and 
sea transport, minerals and industries related to 
defence. 

The above list cannot obviously be of an ex- 
hfiustive nature. The Government of India, 
while retaining the ultimate direction over this 
field of industry, will consult the Governments 
of the Provinces and States at stages and fully 
associate them in tlie formulation and execu- 
tion of plans. Besides these Governments, re- 
presentatives of industry and labour will also 
be associated with the Central Government in 
the Industrial Advisory Council and other 
bodies which they propose to establish, as 
recommended by the Industries Conference. 

Role of Cottage Industries 
Need for integration 

Cottage and small-scale industries have a very 
important role in the national economy, offering 
as they do scope for individual, village or co- 
operative' enterprise, and means for the rehabili- * 
tation of displaced persons. These industries 
are particularly suited for the better utilisation 
of loccd resources and for the achievement of 
local self-sufficiency in respect of certain types 
of essential consumer goods like food, cloth and 
agricultural implements. The healthy expansion 
of cottage and small-scale industries depends 
upon a number of factors like the provision of 
raw materials, cheap power, technical advice, 
organised marketing of their produce, and, 
where necessary, safeguards against intensive 
competition by large-scale manufacture, as well 
as on the education of the worker in the use of 


the best available technique. Most of these fall 
in the Provincial sphere and are receiving the 
attention of the Governments of the Provinces 
and the States. The resolution of the Industries 
Conference has requested the Central Government 
to investigate how far and in what manner' 
these industries can be co-ordinated and integrat- 
ed with large-scale industries. The Government 
of India accept this recommendation.” It will 
be examined, for example, how the textile mill 
industry can be made complementary to, rather 
than competitive with the handloom industry, 
which is the country’s largest and best organised 
cottage industry. In certain other lines of 
production, like agricultural implements, textile 
accessories, and parts of machine tools, it should 
be possible to produce components on a cottage 
industry scale and assemble these into their 
final product at a factory, It will also be in- 
vestigated how far industries at present highly 
centralised could be decentralised with advantage. 

“ The resolution of the Industries Conference 
has recommended that Government should esta- 
blish a Cottage Industries Board for the fostering 
of small-scale industries. The (iovernment of 
India accept this recommendation and propose 
to create suitable machinery to implement it. 
A cottage and small-scale industries directorate 
will also be set up within the Directorate-General 
of Industries and Supplies. 

Industrial Co-operatives 

“ One of the main objectives will be to give 
a distinctly co-operative basis to this field of 
industry. During and before the last war, even 
a predominantly agricutural country like .China 
showed what could be done in this respect, and 
her mobile industrial co-operative units were of 
outstanding assistance in her struggle against 
Japan. The present international situation is 
likely to lessen to a marked degree our chances of 
getting capital goods for large-scale industry, 
and the leeway must be made up by having re- 
course to small-size industrial co-operatives 
throughout the country. 
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Labodb — Capital Relations 
Co-operation urged 

‘‘ Governiilent, however, recognise that their 
objective, namely, securing the maximum in- 
crease in production, will not be realised merely 
by prescribing the respective spheres of State 
and private enterprise in industry : it is equally 
essential to ensure the fullest co-operation 
between labour and management and the main- 
tenance of stable and friendly relations between 
them. A resolution on this subject was unani- 
mously passed by the Industries Conference 
which was held in December last. 

“ Amongst other things, the resolution states : — 
‘ The system of remuneration to capital as well 
as labour must be so devised that, while in the 
interests of the consumers and the primary 
producers, excessive profits should be prevented 
by suitable methods of taxation and otherwise 
both will share the product of their common 
effort, after making provision for payment of 
fair wages to labour, a fair return on capital 
employed in the industry and reasonable re- 
serves for the maintenance and expansion of 
the undertaking.* 

“ Govemittent accept this resolution. They 
also consider that labour’s share of the profits 
should be on a sliding scale normally varying 
with production. They propose, in addition 
to the over-all regulation of industry by the 
State, to establish machinery for advising on 
fair wages, fair remuneration for capital * and 
conditions of labour. They will also t^e steps 
to associate labour in all matters concerning 
industrial production. 

“The machinery which Government propose 
to set up will function at different levels. Central, 
regional and unitary. At the centre, there will 
be a Central Advisory Council, which will cover 
the entire field of industry, and will have under 
it committees for each major industry. These 
committees may be split up into sub-committees 
dealing with specific questions relating to the 
industry, namely, production, industrial rela* 
tions, wage fixation, and distribution of profits. 


The regional machinery under the Provincial 
Governments will be Provincial Advisory Boards 
which, like the Central Advisory Council, will 
cover the entire field of industry within the pro- 
vince. They will have under them Provincial 
committees for each major industry. The Pro- 
vincial committees may also be split up into 
various sub-committees dealing with specific 
questions relating to production, wage fixation 
and industrial relations. Below the provincial 
committees will come Works Committees and 
the production committees attached to each 
major industrial establishment. 

“ The works committees and the production 
committees will be bipartite in character, con- 
sisting of representatives of employers and 
workers only, in equal numbers. All other 
committees will be tripartite, with representatives 
of Government, employers and workers. 

“ Government hope that the machinery pro- 
posed will substantially reduce the volume of 
industrial disputes. In the case of unresolved 
conflicts. Government trust that management 
and labour will, in their own interests and in the 
larger interests of the country, agree to settle 
them through recognised channels of conciliation 
and arbitration, which will be provided by 
Government. The industrial relations machi- 
nery, both at the Centre and in the Provinces, 
IS being strengthened, and permanent industrial 
tribunals are being established for dealing with 
major disputes. 

“ The Government of India are also taking 
special steps to improve industrial housing as 
quickly as possible. A scheme for the construc- 
tion of one million workers* houses in ten years 
is under contemplation, and a Housing Board 
is being constituted for this purpose. The 
cost will be shared in suitable proportions bet- 
ween Government, employers and labour, the 
share of labour being recovered in the form of a 
reasonable rent. 

“ In order to ensure quick decisions on the 
various matters arising out of the Industrial 
truce resolution. Government are appointing 
a special officer. 


♦ A CommltUe wm appointed to go into thit problem and it has reoenUy submitted ite report. 



l^E Hyderabad Gtoveenment 
Foreign Capital 
“ Careful Regulation Needed"' 

“ The Government of India agree with the 
view of the Industries Conference that, while 
it should be recognised that participation of 
foreign capital and enterprise, particularly as 
regards industrial technique and knowledge, 
will be of value to the rapid industrialisation 
of the country, it is necessary that the conditions 
under which they may participate in Indian 
Industry should be carefully regulated in the 
national interest. 

“ Suitable legislation will be introduced for 
this purpose, and such legislation will provide 
for the scrutiny and approval by the CentrM 
Government of every individual case of partici- 
pation of foreign capital and management in 
industry. . It will provide that, as a rule, the 
major interest in ownership and effective control 
should always be in Indian hands, but power 
will be taken to deal with exceptional cases in a 
manner calculated to serve the national interest. 
In all cases, however, the training of suitable 
Indian personnel for the purpose of eventually 
replacing foreign experts will be insisted upon. 

“ The Government of India are fully alive to 
their direct responsibility for the development 
of those industries which they have found neces- 
sary to reserve exclusively for State enterprise. 
They are equally ready to extend their assistance 
to private or co-operative enterprise in the rest 
of the industrial field, and in particular, by re- 
moving transport difficulties and by facilitating 
the import of essential raw materials to the 
maximum possible extent. 

“ The tariff policy of Government will be 
designed to prevent unfair foreign competition 
and to promote the utilisation of India’s re- 
sources without imposing unjustifiable burden 
on the consumer. The system of taxation will 
be reviewed and readjusted where necessary to 
encourage saving and productive investment 
and to prevent undue concentration of wealth 
in a small section of the population. 
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“ The Government of India hope that this 
elucidation of their intentions on fundamental 
aspects of industrial policy will remove all mis- 
apprehensions, and they are confident that a 
joint and intensive effort will now be made by 
labour, capital and the general public, which 
will pave the way for the rapid industrialisation 
of the ^country.” 

BIRLA’S 1,250 CRORES PLAN 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Indian Industrialist, in a 
broadcast from All- India Radio emphasised that 
the essential conditions for increased production 
were pea<;e and understanding among all sections 
of society, a planned policy not regimentation 
involving too much centralisation, encourage- 
ment of all initiatives to produce more, proper 
distribution of wealth through a well-planned 
and healthy taxation system ; social expendi- 
ture on free education, free health and hard 
work first and last. 

Mr. Birla said : “ First of all, we need an 
atmosphere of peace in every sphere. Be it 
Government, labour, employers or investors, 
there must be complete mutual understanding. 

** We must create an atmosphere to make 
everyone feel and realize that increased produc- 
tion is a matter of vital common interest to all 
and that it can be achieved only through mutual 
understanding and respect and through co- 
operation and hard work. 

How PRODUCTION CAN BE STEPPED UP 
**'With a back-ground of peace and mutual 
understanding the next thing is to make a general 
plan for targets that we desire to achieve. I 
have worked out a plan and discovered that by 
a judicious policy, we can raise our standard of 
living by at least twenty per cent, within the 
next five years. We can increase pur sugar 
and gur production to nearly double, providing 
fifty pounds per capita in place of the present 
twentyfive. We can increase our cloth production 
by nearly seventy per cent, and provide between 
25 to 80 yards cloth for each man. Our steel, 
paper and cement production could be increased 
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by more than 100 per cent. Our power pro- 
duction could be increased by 150 per cent. Our 
railways, shipping, roads and other transport 
facilities could be expanded immensely. All 
this could be done by an investment of about 
1,250 crores within the next five years - -a sum 
definitely within our means even without bor- 
rowing abroad. 

“ In the plan, as I envisage, I begin with in- 
creased production of food, cloth, steel, cement 
and coal and also with a large expansion of 
power and transport. More food and larger 
amount of consumer goods will give us physical 
stamina to work hard and will gradually raise 
our life’s expectations. The expansion of our 
basic and transport resources will, on the other 
hand, prepare the ground for the next step — 
a much larger step towards our goal.” 

Nationalisation 

Dealing with the question of nationalisation of 
Indian industries, Mr. Birla said : “ 1 for one 
would not demur to Government undertaking 
some of these projects as long as they are run 
efficiently and on commercial lines and can be 
proved to give better service to the consumer ; 
if those Government undertakings maintain 
their accounts, also pay taxes like them and 
declare dividends to the state, if they don’t 
develop the trials of state monopolies and still 
if they maintain reasonably low prices they will 
have proved very efficient. 

Competitive basis needed 

“ I will again emphasise that the nation will 
be benefited by those state-owned projects 
only if they were run under competitive condi- 
tions with profit motive-even though the profits 
will go to the state— a quality generally abused.” 

Concluding, Mr. Birla said : “ Last but not the 
least, if we want a higher standard, we must 
decide to work har'd. During the last two 
years, out of the total 865 days in a year 
we have not been putting more than 250 to 275 
days of work, A minimum of 810 days is 
essential to achieve a higher standard. Only 
a few years back we used to put as many as 815 


working days during a year. We have reduced 
working hours substantially and now the working 
days because of various national days, curfews 
and strikes and so many other reasons, have been 
alarmingly reduced. The nation must realize 
that we cannot have more than fifty-five holi- 
days if we are to prosper.” 

INDIA’S IRON RESERVE 

” There can be no better measure for gauging 
the industrial vitality .of a nation than the 
quantity of steel produced by it. Judged by 
this standard India’s position among the nations 
of the world is very low indeed, being about one 
million tons per annum,” observed Mr. V. 
Dat1?atrayan, Deputy Director of Industries, 
in the course of a lecture. 

Mr. Dattatrayan said : ” Apart from other 
considerations, the iron and steel industry forms 
the basis of a Nation’s capacity to defefid itself 
against aggression. An analysis of the con- 
sumption of steel in the U.S.A, shows that about 
20 per cent, of the total steel output of that 
country is absorbed by the automobile industry, 
machinery manufacturing industry, industrial 
building construction, railways and ship-building 
and the manufacture of agricultural implements. 
If wc examine the position m our own country, 
we see that our automobile industry consists, 
at best, of a few assembling plants for putting 
together imported parts of automobiles and 
of several small workshops engaged in the con- 
.struction of bus bodies. Our agriculture is pri- 
mitive and based on the ox-drawn jilough scrat- 
ching the surface of an impoverished land. Our 
industry is still in. its infancy and we have only 
recently started a few factories here and there 
for the manufacture of textile machinery, sugar- 
cane crushing mills, oil milling machinery* 
centrifugal pumps, electric motors and machine 
tools. Our railways have been all along depen- 
dent on imported material for their rolling 
stock and locomotives. Only recently we have 
started the manufacture of undercarriages, wheels, 
tyres and axles in this country. Our ships 
were built in foreign ship-building yards, al- 
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though wc have made a start recently towards 
building our own ships. It is, therefore, hardly 
surprising that our steel consumption has not 
increased during the past 25 years.** 

Concluding, Mr. Dattatrayan said that India 
has the largest iron reserve in the world and 
pleaded for a more comprehensive geological 
survey of South India. 

DEVELOPMENT OF IRON INDUSTRY 

Prospects in South India 

The Electricity Department of the Madras 
Government contemplate investigating various 
sites which are reported to be promising fop the 
development of hydro-electric power required 
for the proposed iron and Steel industry in Salem 
district. 

Chief among the sites are Mekkadattu, Periyar, 
Srisailam, Sileru, etc. If these investigations 
are matde quickly and the projects put into 
effect, it is considered that it would not be 
difficult to find the power needed for the South 
Indian steel industry. 

The Government also propose to send samples 
of lignite found in South Arcot district to America 
to test whether it is possible to convert it into 
coking coal for utilisation in the steel industry. 

In this connection, a Press Note issued by the 
Government gives particulars about the iron ores 
found in different parts of Salem district and 
lignite deposits in South Arcot district. The 
Note recalls the answer given by the Minister 
for Industries in the Legislative Assembly on 
February 18, that a proposal was under the 
consideration of the Government fop the deve- 
lopment of an iron and steel industry in the 
Province and states that an examination of the 
work done by Mr. Heath reveals that the reserves 
of the deposits of ore in the Salem area are almost 
inexhaustible and that they are of very high 
grade quality. 

The tests, conducted so far by the Geological 
Survey, have made it clear that in general, the 
ores are amenable to concentration easily by 


magnetic method to give over 55 per cent, iron 
and it has been stated that a higher grade con- 
centrate through the magnet a second time or 
in the case of the fine grained ores by finger 
crushing. 

On account of the lack of coal in South India, 
alternative methods have to be considered for 
smelting the ores, so as to cut down the depen- 
dence on coal to the minimum. These are (1) 
Blast Furnace, using charcoal fuel, (2) electric 
furnace (a small quantity of charcoal to be 
used for reduction only and not for generation 
of heat) and (8) other methods, e.g., Stuerzelberg 
process. 

The auxiliary materials required for the iron 
and steel industry are fluxes and refractones. 
Both limestone and dolomite are available in 
Salem district itself as also in Trichniopoly 
and Coimbatore districts. Amongst the re- 
fractories, fireclay, magnesite, chromite, and 
siliceous materials like quartzites and quartz 
schists are available within short distances of 
the iron ore deposits. With a view to utilising 
the chromite found in the Salem district in the 
South Indian Steel Industry, the Government 
have prohibited the leasing of areas containing 
chromite. The Shevaroy Hills in Salem district 
are rich in bauxite and the reserves are estimated 
to be about 4,275,700 tons. 

Recent geological investigations have proved 
the existence of lignite in Soth Arcot District, 
which is not very far away from the Salem iron 
deposits. The reserves of lignite are estimated 
to be about 498 million tons. Even if it is not 
possible to convert the South Arcot lignite into 
coking coal, it can be directly used as fuel in 
other industries and for domestic purposes. 

Owing to the lack of coal in South India and 
the high cost of transport from the North, the 
South Indian steel industry has to depend upon 
charcoal. If electric smelting is resorted to, 
the quantity of charcoal required will not be 
much. It would not be difficult to raise in the 
Salem and the adjoining forests necessary casua- 
Pina op ^ep plantations that might be required 
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to get the necessary charcoal. It will, therefore, 
be seen that South India is favourably situated 
for the development of an iron and steel industry. 
It has got an almost inexhaustible reserve of 
high grade iron ore and other accessory ores, 
required for the industry, near at hand. And 
fuel, either in the form of electricity or charcoal, 
can be easily got for the industry. What is need* 
•d is only a decision by experts as to the lines 
on which an iron and steel industry can be 
started in South India. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANS IN PAKISTAN 

The Pakistan Industries Minister, Mr. Fazlur 
Rahman, revealed that the Pakistan Government 
intended to utilise about Rs. 80 crores out 
of the Rs. 45 crores loan subscriptions received, 
towards subvention to provinces to help in- 
dustrialisation. 

At the last Industries Conference, 27 industries 
were named for immediate attention and the 
Government is doing everything to procure the 
necessary capital goods. It is proposed to start 
textile mills to the extent of one million spindles 
in the first five-year period, particularly in Sind 
and West Punjab. Orders have been placed in 
the United States, U.K., .Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia. As for jute mills they would obviously 
be located in East Bengal. That Province’s 
Premier declared at Karachi that it was proposed 
to start ten jute mills shortly. Baling capacity 
had already been increased and in May, Chitta- 
gong exported 1,81,829 bales of raw jute to forty 
different countries as against 15,292 bales in last 
November. * 

In Sind, three industrial estates are to be 
established for development of industries. The 
first estate at Karachi has already started 
functioning with a number of industries while 
another at Hyderabad (Sind) will be inaugu- 
rated shortly. 

LAND REFORM IN JAPAN 

Under Allied pressure many reforms are be 
ing effected in Japan. One of the most im- 
portant is the kmd reform programme. The 
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You'd be uirpnaed how much new ground Bntisb lodustnes «i« 
breaking these days Many are doing a great service by producing 
goods we used to import This import-saving is as good as 
increasing exports. Take ALARM CLOCKS for example Before 
the war we imported nearly all we used Now. more than 2 milbon 
a year are being made in Bnuin By next year we shall not need to 
mport any The same thing is happening in many other industries 



SaENTlFtC INSTRUMENTS, f 1.500,000 worth had to 
be bought abroad pre-war This year, our own manu- 
facturers will meet almost all our home needs and export 
£8,000,000 worth u well 



VTATCHES. Before ibe war wc mode very few. During 
(be first four months of 1948 we priniuced an average of 
19,000 a month 

TYPEWRITERS mnd Offie* Equipment. Before the war 
we imported nearly alt the office machinery we used. Last 
year we exported over £2,000,000 worth Our typewriter 
output in 1948 will be atmosi double that of 1918 

Export Markets, too 


Besides making many things wc used to buy, some industries an 
capturing export markets once held by other cTou nines 



MOTOR CARS. In 1918 we shipped 4 cars a month to 
USA., m June 1947 wc vent 9 , in June this year, 1.452 
valued at £327 872 

BICYCLES. In 1938 wc sold 1,258 British btcydes to 
Holland, land of cyclists , last year. 71,881 



TRACTORS. In 1938 we made over 10,000 agncultural 
tracton. Now wc arc producing at ten times that rale, 
in 1938, monthly exports averaged £51,000 to-day's 
average nearly £1,500.000 

POTTERY. In the first 6 months of this year we sold to 
USA. china and porcelain valued at nearly £300,000— 
almost ten tunes pre-war figure 


But we arc still importing 23/7 worth of goods for every 20/- worth wo 
export. There ts urgent need for more enterprise, efficiency and cfforL 


The call is still for 


MORE AND MORE PRODUCTION 


•■■■■■■■■■■■■“Wws/lJirn/ by His Ma/esly's Government vmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

return of overseas troops and of repatriates 
increased the ** farm population.” But the 
agrarian relations in Japan are complicated 
M iome are both tenants and landlords. But 
these ** owneT-farmers *’ have no advantages, 
R9 the rented out lan4 is very small, It may 
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be noted here, that 10 per cent, of the farming 
population depend on rented land. The 
gross value of the total agricultural production 
in Japan in 1987 was 8,924,900,000 yen. 
To this may be added the burden of farm 
indebtedness, which resulted from tenancy 
conditions. Tenants had to borrow, as the 
high rent left them helpless and they had to 
pay exorbitant rates of interest. This 
poverty prevented them from improving their 
lands or their methods of production. This 
poverty also accentuated the narrowness of 
the Japanese domestic market and made indus- 
try seek outlets abroad. Many thousands of 
fanners left villages for the cities. 

There were also important non-economio 
consequences of tenancy. The rights of tenants 
were ill-protected by law. Landlords were 
big officers and politicians and could do what- 
ever they ■ liked. They could evict a tenant 
at will. Thus the latter were slaves. But 
custom prevented cruelty and came to their 
rescue. Again tenents had many masters to 
serve, and if he offended one, all were angry 
because they wanted to preserve the existing 
order. It was this order the occupation wanted 
to end. 

In post-war Japan, land reforms have been 
introduced under Allied pressure. But some 
say that they are purely Japanese products. 
To know the truth it would be helpful to know 
the vicissitudes of the land reform programme 
since 1945, in which year the first land reform 
law was undertaken. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers stressed the necessity of land reform 
for the democratisation of Japan. Hiroo 
Wada, an official of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture prepared a Bill, According to it : — 
1; Landlords having more than 8 cho were 
to be deprived of the excess; 2. Tenants were 
to rely on Agricultural Associations in buying 
land ; 8. Negotiations between tenants and land- 
lords were to be encouraged ; 4. The reform 
to be completed in five years ; and 5, ^v- 


emment had to give subsidies. But this so- 
called first Land Reform Law remained a 
dead letter as the S.C.A.P. did not approve it. 

The second Land Reform Bill was made 
Law on October 21, 1946. This law is not a 
Japanese product, as the changes made in it 
were done due to Allied pressure. 

The first Land Reform, besides the provi- 
sions stated above, required absentee land- 
owners to sell their land ; others might keep 
up to five cho\ B. landlord was not an absentee 
if he lived in a neighbouring village. The law 
affected those who had more than ten cho 
and the 5 cho limit was applied to individuals 
and not to families, thus allowing the splitting 
up of estates. If this law had been imple- 
mented, only a few tenants would have be- 
come owners. 

The Land Reform Law of 1946 provided 
that absentee landlords shall sell their land 
j tc^ Government, while non-absentee ones may 
keep only one cho. If this is carried out, it 
will transfer more than two million cho of 
rented land to tenants. Absentee landlordism is 
to disappear completely. But it is not easy to 
realise this. 

According to the 2nd law, the Government 
is to purchase land at almost confiscatory 
prices, which is against the wish of the legis- 
lators. But this is a result of the system of 
Government fixed prices prevailing in Japan, 
Government had frozen the prices of various 
commodities including land, in September, 
1989. During war, Government ordered tenants 
to surrender the grain paid as rent 
to the Government and the Government paid 
the landlords at fixed prices. At the same time 
Government paid tenants to encourage 
productions. This made the landlords neglect 
their lands and the crops. For the sake of 
patriotism, they incurred loss. Even now, 
after war these relations hold. Government 
was unable to fix a “ real ” price for land, as 
there were only two types of prices, black 
market prices and 1989 fixed price§, Thw 
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were no other prices as private dealings were 
prohibited. But this system helped landlords 
when a capital levy was imposed. But the 
Government could disregard prices and ask 
landlords to pay in kind. But this could not 
be done as the reform wanted payments in 
money. The Law provides that tenants shall 
pay the Government 757.60 yen per ton of 
paddy, while the landlords are to receive 
978.88, the difference being paid by the Gov- 
ernment as subsidy in the form of bonds 
redeemable within 80 years. Under the Law, 
a landlord sells his land to a tenant through 
the Government thus, personal controversy 
and illegal war-gaining are eliminated. 

The tenant farmer engaged in cultivating 
the land has first, option to buy land, and he 
could buy only up to three cho. This 8 cho 
limit has been criticised much, as it destroys 
large farms and keeps the Japanese productivity 
at its already low level. 

Thus we see that the land reform does not alter 
the existing situation, Japan remains a land of 
small farms. The question now is — Is it desir- 
able to favour the formation of big farms in 
Japan ? Voluntary merger of several small 
farms is allowed but one person is not allowed 
to have huge farms. If that happens, many 
owner-cultivators would be deprived of their 
land. For this reason it is doubtful that big 
farms would be favoured. 

The landlords had ample time to evict their 
tenants, or to divide the land among their 
children, or to sell it to dummies to be sold to 
their tenants at high prices. But they could 
not do all this ^s there was no free market and 
as .he tenants also offered resistance. In spite 
of aU this landlords recovered their lands in 
many cases. To prevent this a supplementary 
law was introduced to the original so that 
even if a landlord regained his land, he had to 
return it. 

The S.C.A.P. wanted the reform to be complete 
within 2 years and not 5 years as wanted by 

the Government, 


The execution of the reform was in the hands 
of the Agricultaral land commissions which 
were of three kinds : (1) Liocal, (2) Prefectorial, 
and (8) Central. The first kind functions in 
villages. Their membership is unsatisfactory 
as it still keeps the landlords influential instead 
of eliminating them. The members of the 
commissions are not paid. Apparently, the 
Government is afraid of incurring large ex- 
penditure. As a matter of fact it would come 
only to a small sum. 

Certain amount of tenancy is necessary for 
the flexibility of the system. The conditions 
of rent are regulated by Agricultural and Ad- 
justment Law. The law forbids payment of 
rent in kind and states that rent shall not exceed 
25 per cent, of the value of crop. But it is 
evasive on the point of lease, which it leaves in 
doubt. 

The scope of this law is very narrow as it 
includes only cultivated land. Privately owned 
forests and waste land are larger in area than 
cultivated land. In m^ny mountainous parts, 
the liberation of slave-like fanners can be achiev- 
ed only if Government takes over the land. 
Offenders against this law are to undergo 
imprisonment of not more than 6 months or 
pay a fine of not more than 500 yen. 

As for the success of the reform it is unsatis- 
factory. Three more years are needed for its 
completion. But Allied pressure may be re- 
moved and a conservative cabinet may come 
to power. The Japanese say that consolidation 
of scattered plots and the purchase and sale 
of land take time. Then, there is the resistance 
of landlords against consolidation. Consolidation 
does take time but it is needlessly combined with 
the simple task of land distribution. 

Many reports mention the secret deals between 
landlords and tenants. As long as these deals 
are consummated in money they do not'endanger 
the reform. The existing inflation may wipe out 
indebtedness. Many landlords are badly hi^ 
by this reform, 
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Summing up» the result of the reform will 
be the disappearance of all large holdings of 
cultivated land and some small holdings. These 
will go to farmers who cultivate it at very low 
prices. Japanese agriculture will be based on 
small scale owner-cultivators. Some tenants 
will remain and tenancy conditions will improve. 
Carefiil vigilance of the occupation authorities 
will be necessary for the success of the reform. 
A change in the composition of land commis- 
sions is necessary. The Land Reform Law 
should be amended to protect the tenant*s 
right to occupy as long as he pays the rent. 

Land reform is the first and necessary step 
on the long road to resolve all difficulties of 
rural Japan. Democratic farmers* unions must 
be strengthened. Large-scale enterprise should 
be prevented. If these are carried out. Japan 
will become a citadel of democracy. But it will 
take a long time before this dream is realised. 

M. Madhava Rao. 

WORLD RICE PRODUCTION SHORT- 
AGE 

(By George Martin) 

Allocations of 8 , 180,900 metric tons of rice 
for the calendar year 1948 have been announced 
by the International Emergency Food Coun- 
cil ; these allocations include earlier recom- 
mendations for the first six months of the 
year, under which shipments have been going 
forward. The total quantity declared avail- 
able for export by the surplus countries is 
higher than was expected some months ago 
and lies well above the 2,210,000 tons actually 
shipped in 1947 , but it is still about 60 p<‘r 
cent. lower than the , tonnage of rice which 
moved in world trade before World War II. 
Meanwhile, the population in South and East 
Asia has increased on an average by about 
10,000,000 persons a year for the past ten years. 
Rice is the most important food for the people 
of these 'regions, which contain more than one- 
half of the world's population. 

These facts show^clearly the extent of the 
need fo^ rice in many deficit countries, 


The stated import requirements of the jHkse- 
consuming areas for the current year totalled 

6.110.100 tons. Thus the amount covered by 
the allocations falls short by nearly one-half 
of meeting the total minimum requirements 
of the claimant countries. 

The largest allocations have been recom- 
mended to India with 825,000 tons ; Malaya 
with 425,000 tons ; China with 420,000 tons ; 
Ceylon with 800,000 tons (including 29,000 
tons to be shipped from Egypt m exchange for 
cereals), Cuba with 275,000 tons (including) 
advance shipments from the United States in 
1947 ) and Indonesia with 175,000 tons. In 
addition to the allocation of 8 , 180,900 tons 
I.E.F.C. has authorised exchanges of 146,900 
tons of rice for other cereals. These exchanges 
are made up of 37,500 tons from Pakistan to 
India ; 26,400 tons from Egypt to India ; 48,000 
tons from Egypt to Malaya; and 40,000 tons 
from Egypt to the United States military 
areas in Asia. 

Allocations of rice for European countries 
are not included in the present recommendations. 
Agreement was, however, reached to extend 
until the end of the year the present arrange- 
ment for the shipment of limited quantities 
of rice to Europe, upon the assurance by export- 
ing countries that such limited shipments 
would stimulate rice production and total 
procurement for export. 

While world rice production has increased 
compared with last year, it is still well below 
the 1984-88 average of 100 , 500,000 tons.^ The 
greatest improvement, in production took place 
in Burma, Siam and Egypt among the export- 
ing countries, and in China among the import- 
ing countries. Export allocations for Burma 
are 1 , 422,000 tons or nearly one-half of the pre- 
war average of 8,000,000 tons and compare 
with actual shipments of 805,500 tons in 1047 . 
Siam is expected to ship 600,800 tons as against 

884.100 tons before Worid War II. French 
Indo-China, on the other hand, is' likely to 
contribute only 240»000 tons, which compares with 
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1,4^^1,000 tons before ^orld War II, although 
in 1947 only the small quantity of 76,700 tons 
■wEa shipped. Export allocations for the 
United States are 426,100 tons (against ship- 
ments of 416,906 tons in 1947 and 97,500 tons 
pre-war), and fbr Brazil 224,500 tons (against 
shipments of 167,000 tons in. 1947 and 87,600 
tons before WorI(jl War II). 

In spite of the improvement ip production 
and exports, the world rice situation remains 
difficult. Not only is production still far below 
requirements, but currency difficulties affect 
the movement of the limited supplies. Many 
of the deficit countries find it hard to imple- 
ment their allocation, however desperately 
needed, owing to lack of sufficient foreign 
exchange. Some exporting countaries, on their 
part, are. now asking payment in hard cur- 
rency or, altenatively, in the form of other 
cereals. 

Total world consumption of sugar (white 
sugar only) is now only about 24,700,000 
metric tons a year compared with 27,700,000 
tons in 1988-89 in spite of the increase in world 
population. As is pointed out by the Inter- 
national Sugar Council, the effective demand 
of many importing countries is limited through 
a general lewik of purchasing power and parti- 
cularly through the dollar shortage. Many 
countries would buy more sugar if they could 
do so, particularly those countries where consump- 
tion is still limited by rationing ; thus in 
Britain the ration was reduced to the wartime 
level of eight ounces last year in order to saVe 
dollars. It is not possible at present to fore- 
cast developments in sugar movement for the 
coming months since the quantities to be shipped 
under the European Recovery Programme are 
not yet known. 

World production of sugar for the current 
season (1947-48) will probably be only slightly 
below the pre-war level according tQ the recent 
I.E.F.C. report. Production in the Western 
Hemisphere may exceed the pre-war average 
by nearly 50 per cent, and there may be minor 
increases in Africa and the U,S,S,R, wiUj 

9 


howevw, not offset decreases in ptoduction 
fcom pre-war levels in Europe and Asia and to 
a lesser extent .in Australia. Western Euro- 
pean production was most adversely affected 
by the drought last summer and production 
was lower than in 1946. In Asia, Philippines 
production is making a rapid recovery and 
should reach nearly one-half of the pre-war level 
this season, but production in Formosa and the 
Netherlands East Indies is still almost negli- 
gible. 

These changes in the geographic distribu- 
tion of production aggravate the dollar pro- 
blem of the importing countries. Of tho sugar 
expected to be available for export during the 
current consumption year, more than 75 per 
cent, will be ft^m Western Hemisphere (in other 
words dollar) sources compared with less than 
50 per cent, before World War Exportable 
supplies firom non-doUar sources have declined 
even more steeply than production. In pre- 
war years, Asia and the South-West Pacific 
exported an average of 4.9 million tons; it is 
doubtful whether 1.5 mdlion tons will be 
exported m 1948. 

FRENCH PROQRESS REPORT 

A report about the French economy, recently 
published by M. Jean Monett’s Planning Com- 
missariat, states that “ After initial progress 
France’s condition is now stationary and its 
ultimate recovery is still in doubt.” 

The report makes a comparison between the 
projects and the achievements of the Five-year 
Plan during the first year, that is, up to the end 
of 1947. Besides tabulating essential facts, 
it draws conclusions about the present and 
future trends of French economy and analyse 
the obstacles to recovery. 

The report mentions that the French industry 
is -today producing up to 115 per cent, of its 
1988 level. This represents a strenuous effort 
by an exhausted and^ often undernourished 
working population, labouring under difficult 
VQnditioq« with worn-out macliincry, while their 
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hours of' work have risen, on an average, from 
89 to 45 per week. 

The increased production has'heen used largely 
for reconstruction and rfe-equipment. On the 
other hand the total amount of goods and ser- 
vices available for the public rose by only 4, 
per cent., and by the end of 1947 was still 7 
per cent, below the pre-war level ; it is scarcely 
higher today. 

This productive effort has been accompanied 
by an attempt to bridge the inflationary gap 
and to stop the spiral of prices and wages. 
The present Government followed up the rise 
in wages, by deliberately cutting the spending 
power of the wage-earning classes, 

The Marshall aid provides a much needed 
opportunity to overhaul France’s productive 
machinery. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion as arrived at in 
the report is far from reassuring; the initial 
impetus of recovery has slowed down and since 
October production has barely risen. The ob- 
ject of the Monnet Plan— to increase French 
productive capacity— has not yet been realised. 
Labour productivity is still about 20 per cent 
lower than in 1988. The principal reason for^ 
this, as given in the report, is the worn-out and 
antiquated French industrial and agricultural 
equipment. 

The difficulty lies in the financing of the task 
of bringing French economy up to date. The 
monetary problem has become acute. Last 
year, investments in the essential sections of 
industry and agriculture were 16 per cent, short 
of the estimate. The general trend is away 
from long-term investment. Uncertainty about 
the future' encourages the hoarding of gold and 
precious stones. If, therefore, an adequate 
flow of investments is to be maintained and 
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directed into the right ^ channels, the State 
must resign itself to financing it. 

For the time being, the French Government 
are aiming at budgetary equilibrium by cutting 
expenditure rather than by raising taxation, 
although it is calculated that fiscal pressure in 
terms of national revenue in France is barely 
half what it is in Britain. It is feared that it 
may increase inflation. 

The problem, the report concludes, is not 
insoluble. The first requirement is for a tho- 
rough reform of the fiscal system to make it 
more equitable and more remunerative. On 
the retrenchment side, it advocates international 
co-ordination of defence projects to relieve 
France of some of its crushing military burden 
which has become incompatible with, economic 
recovery. Electoral pressure for the restora- 
tion of industrial and food subsidies will have 
to be resisted. 

In the immediate future some exceptional 
device must be discovered for monetary stabilis- 
sation. The Treasury’s exceptional resource 
have already been largely overspent. Prices 
and wages should be kept under control. The 
entire resources accruing to the Government 
fh)m the sale of commodities provided under 
Marshall aid may be utilised to finance the 
above programme. The equipment and machi- 
nery can be largely manufactured in- France 
and paid for in francs. 

For the time being, the internal stabilisation 
on which everything else depends remains the 
dominant and still doubtful factor. ’ Various 
political factors go to contribute towards the 
present state of affairs and hence French re- 
covery is still uncertain. 

S. Saadat Ali. 
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THE PLACE OF THE HYDERABAD CO- 
OPERATIVE DOMINION BANK IN THE 
FINANCING OF HYDERABAD ECONOMY 

Introductory 

This is one of the best, if not the best, co-oi>era- 
tive apex banks in India — ^judging from the 
viewpoint of financial soundness (and not the 
scale of operations). The good points about the 
Bank are : — 

(a) It is an apex bank of 88 years standing. 

(5) The balance sheet provides for substantial 

secret ’* Reserves : the shares of the Bank, 
investments of the Bank in Government 
Securities and premises do command a higher 
market value than shown in the balance sheet, 
and that is for the good. 

(c) Further, adequate provision has been 
made for bad and doubtful debts and for 
overdue interest, 

(d) The .Reserves are more than double the 
paid-up share capital. So far as proportion 
is concerned, there is a resemblance on this 
point with the Imperial Bank of India. 

(e) Investments in Government Securities 
amount to more than a third of the total 
working capital. 

(/) Rates of interest charged on agricultural 
and house building loans are fairly low. 

(g) The bank does at present three kinds of 
work, namely, short-term advances to District 
Co-operative Banks, similar advances to small 
traders and businessmen, and long-term 
advances to Government employees for hou.se- 
building. In each of these lines, the business 
done so far hasi)een on sound lines. 

It is not as though the Bank is quite free from 
drawbacks. The following may be mentioned : — 

(i) The biggest defect is the very small 
size of crop lokns. Including advances 
against agricultural produce (which do not 
{JwRjrs the primary producer), 


the outstandings amount to about Rs, 27 lakhs. 
This is not even a fringe of the crop finance 
requirements of the Dominions that should be 
provided by the Co-operative Movement. But, 
It must be borne in mind that the responsibility 
for this Lilliputian state of affairs lies with the 
Co-operative Department and not with the 
Dominion Banks : propaganda and organisa- 
tion are the duties of the Co-operative Depart- 
ment and the Hyderabad Central Co-operative 
Union and its Branches. The work done by 
these two Agencies has been much too slow 
and slipshod, and unless radical changes are 
made in the methods of work and personnel 
of these two agencies, tangible improvement 
cannot be expected. 

(ft) Not all the issued capital has bejen 
subscribed, and it is against the fundamental 
principle of co-operation that the authorities 
of the Dominion Bank have connived at bank 
shares selling at a premium. “ Ojien door *’ 
is the most primary principle of Co-operation, 
and premium selling of shares is a characteristic 
of the commercial world. In view of the very 
good dividend of 6 per cent, which the Bank is 
distributing, if only shares are offered at par 
to the investing public, it should not at all be 
difficult for the Bank to secure within a few 
months one crore worth of shares (that is, 
four times the present authorised capital). 
There is nothing to prevent the Dominion Bank 
from increasing its authorised capital. Nor 
can there be any fear that just on account of 
increasing the paid-up share capital, there 
would come about a reduction in the dividend 
rates. 

{iii) In some quarters, 6 per cent, dividend 
has been objected to. But bearing in mind, 
the welfare of the small investor, 6 per cent, 
although not quite Puritan, cannot be styled 
as sinful — specially in view of the fact that this 
percentage or even a lower one should be abl^ 
to attract good share capital. 
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Short-term Agricultural Financing 
We have about 25 million acres of cultivated 
land» At an average rate of Ks. 10 per acre as 
working expenses, Hyderabad agriculture requires 
Rs. 25 crores of crop financing every year. 
Granting that 5 crores are met by the cultivators 
themselves, 15 crores by village money-lenders, 
and 2J crores by primary and district co-opera- 
tive banks, the balance of 2J crores would have 
to be met by the Co-operative Apex Bank of 
Hyderabad. The balance sheet shows about 
25 lakhs outstanding in the shape of short-term 
agricultural advances. This means that the 
dimensions of this kind of work would have to be 
increased at least 10 times in order to reach a 
satisfactory level ; otherwise, the Dominion Bank 
would continue to be an “ Apex ’* institution by 
courtesy. 

Agricultural Debt Redemption 
Mr. Bharucha estimated the indebtedness of the 
Hyderabad agriculturists at about Rs. 64 crores. 
A later estimate puts it as Rs, 100 crores. It is 
not possible to say how far these figures are reli- 
able, but if any thing, these are under-estimates. 
Assuming that Rs. 40 crores comprise small debts 
and seasonal debts, the balance of Rs. 60 crores 
would have to be rationalised before Hyderabad 
agriculture could be expected to show any 
satisfactory improvement. We may expect Rs. 
40 crores out of the balance of Rs. 60 crores to 
be financed by indigenous money lenders on reaso- 
nable terms with regard to instalments and rates 
of interest, provided at least Rs. 20 crores are 
advanced by the Co-operative Movement. In 
this case, practically no funds can be expected 
form primary and district banks, and the least 
that the Co-operative Dominion Bank should do 
is to launch a programme of debt redemption 
spreading over 10 years at the rate of Rs. 2 
crores advances for this purpose per annum. 

Long-term advances for positive 
agricultural improvement 
Debt redemption would at best be a negative 
provision : it would leave the slate clean. The 
{east that would be re<|uired for ade<|^tel^ 


capitalising Hyderabad agriculture should be 
Rs. 50 per acre on the average. With 25 million 
acres under the plough, we would require for 
adequate improvement of agricultural imgation, 
stocks, etc., Rs. 125 crores. Rs. 75 crores may 
be expected to be provided by indigenous money-" 
lenders. The balance of Rs. 50 crores would 
have to be found by the Co-operative Dominion 
Bank, spreading over 10 years at the fate of 
Rs. 5 crores per annum. 

House-building Advances 

There is no reason why house-building advances 
should be limited to Government servants only, 
The population of Hyderabad city and suburbs 
according to the 1941 census, is 7.4 lakhs, At 
5 members per family, we would require 1.5 
lakhi of houses. At an average cost of Rs. 5,000 
per house, the finance required would be to the 
tune of Rs. 75 crores. If we assume that there 
ape already good houses worth about Rs. 50 
crores, and that private enterprise can be expected 
to build to the value of Rs. 20 crores, the middle 
and poor classes would have to be found funds 
to the order of Rs. 5 crores. It would be highly 
desirable to entrust advancing work so far as 
this five crores is concerned to any one institu- 
tion in Hyderabad City, The Co-operative 
Dominion Bank would be the most suited on 
account of its general soundness and experience 
in the line for nearly a decade. It is unfortunate 
that certain measures are being taken in order 
to set up rival institutions for the same purpose 
without allocating either areas or dimensions of 
operations. For example, the Hyderabad State 
Insurance Fund proposes to lend Rs. 20 lakhs 
to the Hyderabad Officers* Co-operative Associa- 
tion for house-building purposes. The 
Hyderabad Co-operative Insurance Society h4s 
also been advancing for the same purpose. 
Once again, spreading the operations to about 
10 years* the Dominion Bank would have to find 
at least Rs. 50 lakhs per annum for this purpose. 
In the balance sheet, we find a miserable Rs. 27 
lakhs outstanding, at the end of almost a decade 
of operations pf thi$ kiji^, fo these figures 
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house-building plans are limited for the present 
only to Hyderabad city and suburbs. 

Advances for the small traders and 

BUSINESSMEN 

The external trade of Hyderabad is nowadays 
worth about Rs. 70 crores. Internal trade of 
Hyderabad must be at least four times the size 
of external trade ; it may be much more. Thus^ 
internal trade must be worth at least Rs. 280 
crorcs per annum. Approximately Rs. 180 
crorcs may be taken off as big business, beyond 
the purview of the Co-operative movement. 
Out of the balance of Rs. 100 crores, private 
enterprise (upper and lower middle classes and 
the poorer classes) may be expected to fmd a 
maximum of Rs. 95 crores. There is a balance 
of Rs. 5 crores. Even presuming that other 
co-operative institutions find Rs. 4 crores, the 
balance of Rs. 1 crore would have to be provided 
by the Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion Bank 
every year. As a matter of fact, the balance 
sheet shows operation^ of this kind limited to 
about Rs. 16 lakhs. 

A perusal of publications like “ Co-operation 
at Home and Abroad ” by C. R. Fay, reveals 
very clearly that the idea prevalent in many 
quarters here that the Co-operative movement 
has got to do mainly or mostly with the peasants, 
is a misnomer! We do have very successful 
urban co-operative institutions in numerous 
countries like Britain, Switzerland, Germany, 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 

For the present and some time to come, the 
Co-operative movement in Hyderabad cannot 
be expected to shoulder even a small segment of 
industrial finance. This phase of the Co-opera- 
tive movement could be thought of when the 
country reached a much higher level of enlighten- 
ment and economic activity. 

Summary 

The figures given above show that in the ooiurse 
years^ the Dominion Bank would have to 

find 


for Debt redemption Rs. 20 crores 

for Land improvement, etc., Rs, 50 ,, 

and for house-building (limit- 
ed to Hyderabad City and 
suburbs) Rs. 5 ,, 


Total Us. 75 crores 


Of course, it is true that a considerable portion 
of this amount would come back to the money 
market, but the absorption thereof should be 
expected on account of acceleration in scales of 
planning as years advance, and specially along 
the avenue of industrial investment. So far as 
short-term finance is concerned, the bank would 
have to find at least Rs. 1 crore per year for ur- 
ban banking, and Rs 2^ crorcs per y<*ar for crop 
financing, thus, making a total of Rs. crorcs 
per year. 

Thus, the Co-operative Dominion Bank should 
have a working capital of at least Rs. 11 crores 
to begin with— -7.5 crorcs for long-term opera- 
tions and 8.5 crorcs for short-term advances. 
The present working capital is about Rs. 1.5 
crores. Of course, there would have to be four 
different Departments of the Bank dealing 
respectively with Agricultural short-term loans 
Land Mortgage credit, house-building advances 
and commercial banking. 

Where to get the Funds from ? 

H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government have been 
following a very liberal policy towards the Co- 
operative Movement. There is no reason for 
‘Government to cry halt now : progress made so 
far has been only nominal, and there are very 
strong reasons for Government to come forward 
with a more liberal policy. The example set 
by the Madras Government in guaranteeing 
principal and interest on debentures issued by 
the Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank 
of Madras, deserves emulation in Hyderabad. 
With such a guarantee, the Dominion Bank can 
for certain raise Rs. 5 erores per annum through 
debentures, Rs. 8 crores through deposits by 
public, Rs. 1 crore through deposits by semi- 
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Governmental institutions like the State 
Insurance Fund, Postal Savings Bank Funds, 
etc., and Rs. 1 crore deposit by the Government 
itself. This would ensure Rs. 10 crores to the 
Dominion Bank over and above the present 
working capital of about Rs. 1.6 crores. 

To the routine administrators, these figures 
might look prodigious. But that is no argument 
for not accepting satisfactory standards of 
national finance, and finding its proper place 
therein for the Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion 
Bank. Remembering that long-term invest- 
ment would have to be spread over ten years, 
and further in view of the fact that foreign 
capital (from across the seas) would play a very 
minor part in constructional work dealt with 
above, the programme suggested herein should 
be considered as quite practical. Corresponding 
and consequential limitations would have to be 
made in the functions of foreign banks like the 
Imperial Bank of India and the Central Bank 
of India in Hyderabad, monopolistic institutions 
like the Hyderabad State Bank, and sister 
co-operative institutions like the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Insurance Society and the Hyder- 
abad Co-operative Development Society. The 
whole question dealt with here is but a section 
of a much wider issue, and I think it deserves 
further examination. Just, at present, the 
Bank is like a virile 88-year old baby having 
had no proper facilities and inspiration for 
developing its faculties. A radical change in 
outlook is urgently called for. 

S. KESAVA IYENGAR. 

RECOMMENDATIONS TO MEET ECO- 
NOMIC SITUATION IN INDIA 

Experts report to Government 

Recommendations by six groups whose 
opinions were asked by the Government of 
India on measures to meet the economic situa- 
tion, were revealed recently. The groups 
comprise official and unofficial economists, 
industrialists, labour leaders and bankers with 


individual expressions of opinion by J^f. 
Ranga and Mr. J. P. Narain. 

The reports achieve the greatest measure 
of agreement in recommendations concerning 
methods of securing increased production, 
controls over essential articles, retarding of 
prohibition schemes, liberalization of import 
policy, absorption of surplus purchasing power 
and economy in official expenditure. 

The industrialist group suggests the forma- 
tion of a small Cabinet committee under the 
Prime Minister to co-ordinate Government 
economic policy. 

The following are the principal recommenda- 
tions submitted by the industrialists : — 

(1) Immediate abolition of the capital 
gains tax which has proved most detrimental 
to fresh investment. This will have a psycho- 
logically reassuring effect. 

(2) Attempts should be made as far as 
possible to balance the^Central and Provincial 
Budgets. Unusual items of expenditure, such 
as those on the rehabilitation of refugees and 
the Kashmir operations, should not be met out 
of revenue expenditure, but from borrowings. 

(a) In order to augment the Central 
revenues, a purchase tax on luxuries and 
a special graduated surcharge on railway, 
shipping and air fares should be imposed. 

{b) Considerable economy in Government 
expenditure is possible. These economies 
should be effected soon. 

(e) Machinery of tax assessmeiit and 
collection should be improved, and arrears 
realised. 

(d) While long-term projects of a pro- 
ductive character need not be shelved, it is 
necessary in the present emergency that 
expenditure on other new projects should be 
curtailed to the minimum possible. 

(e) All new ei^penditure on special ser- 
vices should be avoided in the immediate 
future. 
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(/) Irrespective of the merits of the prohi- 
bition policy, its implementation should be 
delayed or suspended to enable Provincial 
Governments to restore budgetary equili- 
brium. 

Wage ceiling 

(8) The Government should definitely put 
a ceiling to wages, prices, and profits at the 
present levels. This does not mean that wages, 
prices and profits should be stabilized at these 
levels ; in fact, the intention should be to bring 
them down by gradual stages, and in the mean- 
time, not to permit any increases. Earnings 
of industrial labour, comprising wages and 
dearness allowance have reached a level which 
must be considered reasonable. With the 
fixation of prices and, wages, the level of profits 
would be automatically controlled. But what 
affects the economy of the country, and parti- 
cularly the inflationary situation is the distri- 
bution of profits. Industrialists undertake 
voluntarily not to distribute dividends above 
the average of the last three years. In the 
case of companies which have not yet paid 
dividends or have paid dividends lower than 
6 per cent, they undertake that dividends 
distributed shall be limited to 6 per cent. If 
the Government is not satisfied with the imple- 
mentation of this undertaking by industry 
they should take effective action to enforce the 
proposed limitations. 

(4) Imposition of a ceiling to prices in- 
volves control of essential commodities. In 
view of the grave emergency, industrialists 
agree that control of prices and distribution 
of essential commodities which constitute the 
necessities of life have become unavoidable. 

(5) Production, both agricultural and 
industrial, should be increased. For increas- 
ing industrial production, the following measures 
are necessary : — 

(a) Uniform labour legislation throughout 
Jthe country* 

(6) Improvment of transpe^ 


(c) Rationalisation of labour. The over- 
all employment of labour is disproportion- 
ately large and the attitude of labour is to 
resist any attempt at rationalization ; Gov- 
ernment intervention is therefore necessary. 

(d) Introduction of a third shift, wherever 
possible and particularly in the cotton textile 
industry and regular supplies of coal and 
essential raw materials to achieve this. 

'Depreciation allowance 

(6) Special depreciation allowances should 
be granted to meet the higher replace- 
ment costs of plant and machinery, both for 
expansion of existing industries and for crea- 
tion of new ones. In the case of new indus- 
tries, relief from income-tax should be granted 
for the first five years. 

(7) The Government’s industrial policy 
should be re-enunciated in order to restore 
public confidence; and in particular the decla- 
ration that the Government would review 
the position in certain basic industries at the 
end of 10 years, with a view to consider the 
possibility of further nationalization, should 
be deleted. 

(8) A vigorous savings campaign should 
be organized on a countrywide basis to attract 
surplus money from farmers and factory 
workers. National Savings Certificates should 
be made available in suitable denominations 
at convenient centres tliroughout the country 
and through a greater number of agencies. 
The certificates should printed in different 
regional languages and should provide for 
easy and ready encashment. Industrial workers 
should be encouraged to invest their annual 
bonuses in some form of savings. 

(9) There is no need to raise the bank rate 
or to float new Government loans at higher 
rates of interest. Such action would only 
further disrupt the investment market. 

(10) Treasury Bills of maturities varying 
from three to 12 months and in lower denomina- 
tion should be introduced. 
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Restricted credit 

(11) The Reserve Bank should be empower- 
ed to restrict credit in any locality where such 
restriction is necessary to keep prices under 
control. 

(12) The Government should make an 
unequivocal announcement that it has no 
intention to devalue currency, freeze bank 
deposits, or demonetize 100-rupee notes. 

(18) Imports of commodities which really 
enter into the consumption of the masses (for 
instance foodgrains, kerosene and matches) 
should be greatly liberalized. Similarly, im- 
ports of capital goods, steel, scarce minerals 
and essential raw materials of industry should 
also be liberalized. 

(14) The statistical organization of the 
Government should be strengthened. 

(15) A small committee of the Cabinet 
presided over by the Prime Minister should 
be set up, to co-ordinate Government pohey 
in economic matters. This committee should 
be assisted by a standing advisory committee 
or committees representative of economists, 
business men and labour. 

(16) The Government should set up a 
public relations department for economic 
affairs* The functions of this department 
should be to keep the public informed of Gk)v- 
ernment activities and the difficulties that it 
encounters and to keep the Government in 
touch with public opinion. 

Economists* views 

The economists in their recommendation, 
suggest that remedial action would require 
action both by the Government of India and 
the Provinces. As regards action by the (Gov- 
ernment of India they' suggest that a sup- 
plementary budget should be introduced in 
Oitober to give effect to anti-inflationary 
measures. Grants to the Provinces out of the 
Central Budgets should be discontinued, except 
where it could be demonstrated that they eould 
add to the production of essential oomaiodities 


in a short period. Refund of Excess Profit 
Tax deposits should be postponed. All capital 
expenditure should be financed by genuine 
borrowing. Stringent measures should be de- 
vised to prevent tax evasion. The rate of 
Business Tax should be increased t'o 25 per cent. 
Steeply graduated death duties should be intro- 
duced. 

On the subject borrowing, the economists 
suggest that treasury bills of six months a? 
year’s duration at slightly higher rates of inter- 
est should be introduced. The attractive- 
ness of small savings should be augmented. 
Terminable Government loans which mature 
should not be paid immediately if under the 
terms of the loan repayment could be post- 
poned. 

Modification of controls has been suggested 
on the present system of capital issues for 
industrial purposes, continuation of control 
for the allocation of essential materials and 
preference to imports of essential consumer 
goods. Export controls should be exercised 
with a few to enabling the country to imple- 
ment any bilateral trade agreements which 
have been eptered into for securing imports 
of essential supplies. Dividends declared by 
companies should be limited to the average 
of the last two years’ dividends ; in the case of 
new companies they should not exceed 6 per 
cent. Personal incomes such as wages, salaries 
and dividends, should be frozen. Rebate 
from taxation should be granted for production 
above standard output as an incentive to indus- 
trial expansion. 

As common action by the (Government of 
India, the Provincial (Governments, Unions and 
States, the economists suggest vigorous re- 
trenchment in expenditure and in wRr-time, 
and post-war, growth of staff departments, 
limitation of expenditure on social, educational 
and welfare activities and fixation of ceiling 
prices* and distribution of edtton and cloth 
should be elaborated, if necessary on the lines 
of State monopiffy. The Government .should 
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lay down for each major industry- a programme 
of production and the system of production 
bonuses should be introduced as far as practi- 
cable, Present efforts to increase agricultural 
production should be further intensified. 

Labour Leaders’ Opinion 

Labour leaders have made recommendations 
individually. 

Miss Maniben Kara advocates control on 
essential commodities, both in distribution and 
production ; import of consumer goods m suffi- 
cient quantity to remove shortages and check 
monopolist tendencies of producer and effective 
steps to seize black market money. 

Mrs. Rcnuka Ray wants rigoroqs suppression 
of bribery and corruption, a system of priorities 
in the distribution of essential commodities in 
short supply and attraction of surplus in Gov- 
ernment loans or essential industrial undertak- 
ings. 

Mr. Khandubhai Desai suggests freezing of 
some portion of surplus credit and surplus 
currency, bringing down prices of essential 
commodities to 150 per cent, above the pre-war 
level, prohibition of specialization in essential 
commodities, opening of fair price shops for 
foodstuffs by tlie Government, freezing of one- 
third of the deposits or investments in banks or 
Government securities by firms and utilization 
of sterling releases by the Government alone. 

Mr. Dinker Desai suggests control over essen-' 
tial commodities, lowering of prices and increase 
in land revenue. 

* Bankers’ Suggestions 

Among the recommendations of the bankers 
are an all-out effort to increase production, 
mopping up of surplus purchasing power, re- 
striction of grant of credits by banks and increase 
in the rate of interest. The bankers appreciate 
the administrative difficulties of reimposiftg 
controls and are sceptical of the ability of the 
Government to undertake large-scale public 
enterprises. They suggest that the Govem* 
hient should take a short-term point of view 
and adhere to conservative economic policies. 


Govt, op India Economists’ Recommendations 

(Government of India economists emphasize 
immediate and long-term objectives. In the 
former they suggest enoourAgement of invest- 
ment in Government and industrial securities 
and increase of production. In the long-term ob- 
jectives they suggest promotion of an expan- 
sionist economy and full utilization of the pro- 
duction potential of the country. 

Among remedial measures, they suggest |K)st- 
ponenient of expenditure on purely reformist 
and welfare scheme,, retention of the present 
level of taxation and finding out of new sources 
of taxation, introduction of compulsory savings 
schemes, stimulation of foreign private invest- 
ment, control of prices of essential commodities 
and maximum utilization of foreign exchange 
resources for import of consumer gotids, if capital 
goods are not fully available. 

Dr. P. Thomas, Economic Adviser to the 
Ministry of Finance, rec’ominends mopping up 
of surplus money, retrenchment in administra- 
tion, freezing of wages and salaries, intensifica- 
tion of the savings movement, slowing down 
of capital expenditure and expenditure on 
welfare schemes, liberalization of import policy, 
prohibition of speculation in essential commo- 
dities and rationing. 

Prof. N. G. Ranga says that solution, of the 
present problem of inflation is not deflation 
but fixing an economic price for foodgrains 
an economic subsistence wage for agricultural 
workers and effective control of bank credit, 
note circulation, profits and savings. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, the Socialist leader, 
emphasizes an all-out effort to increase produc- 
tion. He suggests that both import and export 
trade should be made a State monopoly. The 
State should try to attract foreign capital and 
even foreign entrepreneurs in order to accelerate 
industrialization on terms that may not be 
againat national interests and greater attention 
to agriculture. 

On the moneUry side, Mr. Narain desires 
raising of the bank rate, control of bank credit, 
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imposition of capital levy to immobilize essen- 
tial capital resources and purchase tax on luxu- 
ries, securing black market money for State 
investment and promotion of schemes for com- 
pulsory savings. 

INDIA’S STERLING BALANCES 

Teems of Indian Agreement 
Finance Minister’s Review 

The Finance Minister, Mr. R.K. Shanmukham* 
Chetti, at a Press Conference recently announced 
details of the agreement on sterling balances. 
The main features of the agreement are : — 

It has been agreed with the U. K. Government 
that a sum of 100 million pounds (Rs. 183.8 
crores) should be paid m full and final settlement 
for all the military stores and installations loca- 
ted in India, which were the property of the 
U. K. Government. The book value of these 
assets was of the order of 875 million pounds 
(Rs. 500 crores). 

In regard to pensions payable in U. K. the 
annual liability is of the order of six and quarter 
millions or Rs. 8 crores. It ,has been decided 
to pay the U. K. Government 147^ millions 
(Rs. 197 crores) and purchase from them a taper- 
ing annuity, starting with £. 6,800,000 this 
year and gradually falling to nothing in 60 years. 

In respect of the liability of the Provinces the 
payment on this account of 20^ millions (Rs. 27 
crores) has been agreed to. 

On the question of the utilisation of the re- 
maining sterling balances, an agreement has 
been arrived at for a period of three years. 
During this period U. K. will release a sum of 
80 million pounds in addition to which India 
will carry forward the unspent balance in Ac- 
count No. One of 80 million out of the previous 
releases. 

The total available foreign exchange for these 
three years, over and above the current earnings 
by exports, will be 160 million pounds or Rs. 218 
crores. 

On the question of dollar requirements, it 
has been agreed that for the first year the U. K. 

*Th« pietmt Finanoe Minister is Dr. John MathaU 


will make available fifteen million pounds for 
conversion in any currency. Besides, under 
recent agreements made by the U. K. several 
countries, the more important of which from 
India’s point of view are Switzerland and Sweden, 
have become soft currency areas. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetti emphasised that 
during the negotiations the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, made no sug- 
gestion for scaling down the balances. “ It can 
now be claimed that the ghost of scaling down 
has been finally laid,” said Mr. Chetti. 

The total remaining sterling balances after 
the various adjustments are carried out are 
estimated aj; eight hundred million sterling. 
An interest of 0.78 per cent, will accrue on the 
blocked balances. 

India’s Buying Capa<"Ity 

Answering questions, the Finance Minister 
explained that the sum of £. 160 million (Rs.*218 
crores) to be released from the sterling balances 
during the next three years did not by any means 
represent all the foreign exchange resources of 
India. Current Indian exports and other gains 
were of the order of Rs, 500 crores every year. 
Computed thus, India’s buying capacity would 
be more than Rs. 1,700 crores in the next three 
years. If in the coming years Indian exports 
were more, then her exchange resources would 
also increase. 

Asked how much of the Sterling released 
during the past one year — covering the two 
six-months agreements — ^had actually been uti- 
lised, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari, a member of 
the sterling delegation, explained that out of 
the £. 88 million made available for release, 
there had resulted at the end of the period a 
surplus of £. 80 million. This meant tliat only 
£. 8 million out of the sterling balances available 
for release had been utilised. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetti, answering another 
question on the same point, said that import 
control in the past had been exercised only to 
restrict imports of consumer goods in the in- 
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fcerests of Irdia’s economy. There liad never 
been any control in regard to import of capital 
goods and machinery. 

Asked how he would reconcile the fact that 
while on the one hand there was ' a general 
clamour in the country for more releases of 
sterling, on the other hand the balances made 
available for use in the past had not been utilised 
fully, the Finance Minister stated : “It all 
means that our industrialists must go ahead 
with their plans.” He was satisfied that India 
would get help from the British in the matter 
of imports of machinery. 

The Government were going to strengthen 
their trade organisation in Britain so that they 
could be in better touch with all the manufac- 
turers and businessmen and enable the country 
to obtain machinery and goods at reasonable 
prices and during a reasonable period of time. 

The Finance Minister claimed that the Gov- 
ernment had never refused exchange resources 
for the import of capital goods and machinery 
either from the sterling or dollar areas. 

Asked whether it was true that prices of 
capital goods were higher in Britain than in the 
dollar countries, the Finance Minister said it 
was not correct. In any case, if capital goods 
were available at lower prices in the dollar areas 
his department would not refuse dollar exchange 
for the purpose. Further, if it could be shown 
that British manufacturers of capital goods 
were charging higher prices from India than 
from other countries, the Government would 
take up the matter with the British Board of 
Trade. 

U.S. CAPITAL FOR INDIA 

The American investment stake in India is 
extremely small. Last year’s census of American 
owned assets in foreign countries shows that the 
United States, in 1948, owned altogether 818.5 
billion (Rs. 4,455 crores) of investments abroad. 
Of this tremendous sum, only $756 million 
(Rs. 249 crores) or 5,6 per cent, were investments 
in all Asian countries. And the share of India, 


including what is now Pakistan, was no more than 
$84.8 million (Rs. 28 crores), or just about 
two-thirds of one per cent, of the sum total. 

Of the American property in India, $65.8 
million (Rs, 21j|f crores) represent interests in 
” wholly or partly American-controlled ” 
enterprises; $8.5 million (nearly Rs. 8 crores) 
are interests m estates and trust; $8.5 million 
(Rs. 115 lakhs) in securities; $1.7 million 
(Rs. 56 lakhs) in land and buildings; and the 
rest in deposits and miscellaneous holdings. 

But it is well to remember that of a large part 
of the “ Wholly or partly American- controlled ” 
enterprises, 24 million (Rs. 792 lakhs), are in 
non-profit organizations, mostly of a religious 
and educational character. Actual business 
investments consist of a mere $10.9 million 
(Rs. 826 lakhs) in various manufacturing indus- 
tries ; $20.4 million (Rs. 678 lakhs) in petroleum 
concerns; $1.8 million (Rs. 43 lakhs) in public 
utilities and transportation ; $7 millign (Rs. 232 
lakhs) m trade organizations; and $1.6 million 
(Rs. 58 lakhs) in financial establishments. 

Later figures are not yet available but it seem.s 
that, while American investments in India may 
now well be a little higher, on the whole, they 
represent an even lower percentage of the entire 
American stake abroad than the two-thirds of 
one per cent, to which they amounted in 1948 ; 
for investments in Canada, Latin America and 
Europe have grown to a much more substantial 
extent. 

India, therefore, is practically virgin ground 
for “ direct ” American investments and will have 
to compete for attention with the ever capital 
and expansion-hungry American industrial and 
trade interests elsewhere. 

From Gunthee Stein’s “U.5. Capital for India ” 

REVENUE OF BOMBAY MUNICIPALI- 
TIES • 

Government Obdees 

With a view to strengthening the financial 
position of the municipalities in the province, 
the Government of Bombay have, in addition 
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to* the offer of financial aid, suggested various 
measures which, if fully implemented, will go 
a long way towards meeting the difficulties of the 
municipalities. 

As a result of the orders issued by Government, 
all municipalities, except the municipalities of 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona city, Sholapur and 
Hubh, will also be paid grants-in-aid equal to 50 
per cent, of the expenditure incurred by them 
on the payment of dearness allowance to their 
staffs. 

Similarly, all municipalities, including the 
municipalities of Ahmedabad, Surat, Poona City, 
Sholapur and Hubli, will also be paid grants 
equal to 75 per cent- of the non-agncultural 
assessment and 15 per cent, the of land revenue, 
excluding non-agricultural assessment realised 
during the previous year in their respective areas. 

These grants wall be paid for one year from 
April 1, 1948, to March 81, 1949, and will be 
continued only if the municipalities increase 
their revenue by an equal amount by additional 
taxation. 

Government consider that municipalities can 
increase their revenue in several ways. It has 
been noticed that, when assessment lists are 
revised from time to time, properties are under- 
assessed with the result that substantial income 
from this source is lost to the municipalities. In 
order to assist them in the task of proper valuation 
and assessment. Government have directed the 
Commissioners to depute to each district an officer 
of the rank of Mamlatdar, with no local interest, 
for this work. If the decisions of these Special 
Officers are not fully carried out, Government 
will consider the question of withholding the 
voluntary grants payable by them. 

Government have suggested that municipal- 
ities should levy a consolidated tax on buildings 
and lands of not less than 20 per cent, of their 
annual letting value or 1.5 per cent, of their 
capital value. This consolidated tax will take 
the place of the House Tax, Genera! Sanitery ccss, 
General Water rate, Lighting tax and Educa- 
tional cess. 


Municipalities have been instructed to revise 
the rates of their special services so as to cover 
their full cost. They have also been asked to 
levy Octroi or Termin<al tax “ ad valorem, ” to 
levy a Cycle tax and examine the possibility of 
levying a Profession tax as in Madras. 

PAKISTAN STERLING SETTLEMENT 

A sum of £. 10 million will be released to the 
Pakistan Government during the next twelve 
months as a result of the agreement recently 
concluded in London on the issue of sterling 
balances. Out of this amount, £. 5 million will 
be available forthwith and the balance, when 
required for supplies for refugee rehabilitation. 
Out of this amount thus available, a sum of 
not more than £. 5 million is convertible into 
hard currencies. 

The agreement also provides for a tentative 

release of £. 5 million for each of the two sub- 

# 

sequent years to enable Pakistan to prepare 
its development plans in advance, but this does 
not prejudice the Dominion Government from 
re-opening the case with the H. M. Government 
• at the termination of this first one year agree- 
ment for any extra funds that might be required 
for refugee relief. 

Total sterling release to Pakistan up-to-date 
is £. 45 million including the working balance 
of £. 10 million which has now been increased 
to £. 12 million. For meeting the sterling 
pensionary obligations of Pakistan and its pro- 
vinces, it has been agreed that Pakistan should' 
pay the United Kingdom a capital sum of just 
over £. 8 million. In consideration of this 
payment, which should be made not later than 
August 15 this year, the U. K. Government 
will pay Pakistan an annual sum ranging from 
£. 875,000 in September this year to £. 7,500 
at the end of 60 years. • 

In the exch^ge of letters that passed between 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer aud the Pakistan 
Finance Minister, the former agreed that Paki- 
stan should be helped by the United filingdom 
in the task of developing its economy and pro- 
mised to do what he can in this task. 
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The Pakistan Press cx)ncedes that Britain 
showed a considerable degree of understanding 
of the special difficulties and requirements of 
Pakistan, particularly in regard to 're-settlement 
and rehabilitation of refugees. But, so far, 
Pakistan has not utilised the last release of 
JE. 20 million nor the £.15 million which accrued 
from its own earnings. The “ Dawn,” writing 
on the subject urges the Government not to 
hoard the balances released so far like a miser, 
but adopt a bold major policy in regard to 
imports, “ What should now be considered, ” 
adds the paper is the complete abolition of 
controls on the import of consumers’ goods from 
the sterling areas and, subject to the limitation 
of categories, from the dollar and other hard 
currency areas also,” The journal further sug- 
gests that in view of the fact that indigenous 
capital is shy and not coming forward according 
to expectations, the Government itself should 
undertake a number of State enterprises giving 
the public shares up to 49 per cent. Selected 
foreign investors should also be given perinission 
and the facilities they require for starting in- 
dustries in Pakistan, it observes. It is under- 
stood that the Government is giving serious 
consideration to this question. 

The total available spendable sterling re- 
sources of Pakistan during the period ending 
June, 30, 1949, will be in excess of £. 45 million 
and it is therefore also believed that Pakistan 
would embark on capital projects forthwith. 

CAPITAL investment IN AMERICA 

Recently Emil Schram, president of the New 
York Stgck Exchange, told the Senate Finance 
Committee that over the past two years several 
of America’s largest corporations had been 
forced to withdraw from the market issues of 
new securities representing an aggregate of 
$170,000,000, for lack of public demand. For 
one reason or another American investors were 
unwilling or unable to provide the capital for 
new equipment and plant expansion for the 
industries in questieti. This gives point to a 
^Rse known in which a wealth^?' entrepreneur 


had been invited to invest $80,000,000, in a 
newsprint paper mill. The prospective in- 
vestor looked into the matter and this 
was the result : “ For an investment of 

around $80,000,000, he and his associates could 
build a newsprint mill that would produce 
around 100,000 tons a year. At current prices 
that would give him gross sales of roughly 

$9,000,000 * On the $9,000,000 

worth of sales there would be a gross profit, before 
taxes, of around $2,500,000. After taxes he 
would have available for dividends $1,500,000 
net profit. Out of his $1,500,000 in dividends, 
the Government gets another $1,270,000 in 
income taxes — since the promoter and his 
prospective partners would be in the 85 per cent, 
tax bracket. So that, in the first year of opera- 
tion, they have $280,000 net after taxes ; and the 
Government have in taxes $2,270,000 — 
$1,000,000 from corporate taxes and $1,270,000 

from income taxes The owners have 

taken all the risks. The Government has taken 
ten times the profit of the owners, with no risk, 
no responsibility.” It may be that there is a 
lesson m this for India -not merely for the 
Government of India, but for all the others who 
think that the investor’s bread is buttered on 
both sides. 

MORE SPENT AND LESS SAVED 
Britain’s National income during the past 

YEAR 

The British people spent more on consumer goods 
and services in 1947 than in any previous year 
— £7,421,000,000, compared with £6,789,000,000 
in 1946 — ^and they saved less than in any year 
since 1940 — £445,000,000 against £717,000,000 
in 1946. The national income of the United 
Ringdom wa.s about £8,770,000,000 in 1947, 
or some £670,000,000 more than in 1946. 

These estimates are given in the annual White 
Paper on national income and exi>enditure. 
Th<r total of personal income, including int'erest 
on the National Debt and social security benefits, 
was £9^168,000^000. Taxes on personal income 
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were very little more in 1947 than in 1946. 
People saved less because their incomes, after 
tax, increased less than their consumption. 

The clianges in personal consumption since 
1988 and between 1946 and 1947 are shown by 
index numbers in the following tabic. 

Personal Consumption 

1988 equals 100 : percentages, revalued at 
1088 prices. 



1946 

1947 

Food 

96 

loa 

Alcoholic beverages . . 

96 

95 

Tobacco . . 

188 

117 

Rent, rates, and water charges , . 

104 

106 

Fuel and light 

111 

117 

Durable household goods 

68 

77 

Other household goods 

80 

81 

Clothing . . 

74 

84 

Books, newspapers and magazines 

189 

155 

Private nwtoring 

56 

59 

Travel . . 

148 

148 

Communication services 

145 

145 

Entertainments 

168 

155 

Other services 

94 

99 

Other goods 

86 

95 

Total personal expenditure 

98 

102 


After discounting the effect of higher prices 
since 1988, it is clear that consumption of neces- 
sities in 1947 was still well below the pre-war 
level. It was mainly in the field of semi -luxuries, 
freely available, that consumption was apprecia- 
bly higher than in 1988. These, however, are 
comparisons of the total consumption of a 
changing population, not of consumption per 
head. B’ull allowance cannot be made for changes 
in quality or loss of satisfaction from shortages 
of goods that consumers would have preferred 
to buy. The figures provide only a rough, 
measure of changes in standard of living.” 
Between 1946 and 1947 the improvement was 
slight. The increase in money spent on consump- 
tion went almost entirely towards paying higher 
prices. 

The following table shows the distribution of 
private income by ran^ of incon^^ in 1988 and 


1946 and the effect of the heavily increased 
taxes : — 


Private income at 
disposal of 
individuals in 
different ranges 

No. 

incomes 

OOO’s 

omitted 

Proportion 
OF income 

RETAINED 
AFTER TAX AT 

1988 

1946 

1 1988 
1989 
rates 

1946 

1947 
rates 

Under £250- 



99.8 

98.9 

£250— £500 

2,000 

6,600 

97.7 

92.8 

£500— £1,000 

670 

1,740 

91.8 

79.9 

£1,000— £2,000 . . 

244 

495 

1 

86.8 

69.6 

£2.000— £10,000 .. 

98 

157 

71.7 

58.6 

£10,000 and over . . 

8 

8 

45.9 

28.6 


The share of the different types of income in 
the total national income is shown for 1938, 1946 
and 1947 m the following table : — 


• 

(In millions of 
pounds) 


1988 

1946 

1947 

1. Rent of land and 
buildings 

880 1 

1 

898 

400 

2. Interest and profits, 
including farming 
profits and profes- 
sional earnings 

i 

! 

1,404 

2,465‘ 

2.785 

8. Salaries . . 

1,110 

1,680 

1,720 

4. Wages 

1,785 

8,095 

8,580 

6. Pay and allowances 
(in cash and kind) 
of serving members 
of the armed forces.. 

78 

512 

885 

6. National income ' 

4,707 

I 

8,100' 

8,770 

i 
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The Rise in Prices 


The changes in prices of consumers* goods and 
services since 1988 are given as follows : — 
Percentage increase on 1988 


Food . . 

58 

Durable household 
goods ; furniture 


Alcoholic beverages: 


and himishings . . 

181 

Beer 

154 

Hardware. 

100 

Other 

Tobacco I 

141 

Other household 
goods; Matches ; . . 

50 

Cigarettes 

227 

Soap . . 

87 

Other 

271 

Other 

78 

Rent, rates, water . . 
Fuel and light ; 

8 

Books . . 

45 

Coal . . 

60 

Newspapers 

10 

Electricity (Decrease) 

— 18 

Magazines . , 

20 

Gas 

45 

Travel 


Other 

82 

Railway 

85 

Clothing 


Other 

28 

Footwear 

*75 

Postal services 

42 

Men’s and boy’s wear 

04 

Telephone and 


women’s, girls* and 
infant’s wear 


telegraph 

25 

02 

Entertainments . . 

. 76 

Private Motoring . . 

70 

Other services 

40 


Other goods 

121 


E.R.P. LOANS FOR BRITAIN 


Agreement on Terms 
Repayment Conditions 

Great Britain has reached agreement with 
the Economic Co-operation Administration on 
the terms under which she will accept Marshall 
plan loans. 

So far Britain has been allocated a total of 
$. 185 m. (£. 46,250,000) in loans under the 
Marshall plan but has not touched any of it. 
That agreement has now been reached on the 
terms of such loans means that the way will 
be open to negotiate lines of credit within this 
limit for specific reconstruction projects in the. 
United Kingdom. 

For these loans Britain will be charged an 
interest rate of approximately 2i per cent. 
This is less than the 8 per cent, imposed on the 
Icelandic Government by the E.C.A. recently 
but more than the rate of less than 2 per cent, 
charged on Britain’s original $. 8,750 m. 
(£. 987,500,000) post-war United States credit, 
•yhe loans will also carry an ‘‘ escape clause** 
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which will enable Britain, temporarily, to suspend 
repayment in years when her balance of pay- 
ments problem is too burdensome. 

E.C.A. officials, disclosing that agreement 
had been reached experssed satisfaction at the 
development, which is expected to encourage 
other European nations taking part in the 
recovery programme to conclude their loan 
arrangements with the E.C.A. quickly. British 
officials said the American experts had fully 
understood their problems. 

Hitherto British officials have been 
hesitant in accepting loans for fear of increasing 
the burden of future dollar repayments. They 
now feel that, apart from the increased rate of 
interest, the Bi.C.A. loans will be on terms 
almost as favourable as the original post-war 
(Credit. la addition to the escape clause, Bri- 
tain will be allowed considerably longer than 
the 10 years in which Iceland has to repay her 
loan. 

CONTROLLING INFLATION IN THE 
U.S. 

President Truman’s Eight Point Plan 

President Truman’s special plea to the U. S. 
Congress to apply an effective check on inflation 
is of great interest not merely to the Americans 
but to almost all democratic countries in the 
world. The steeply rising prices in the U.S. 
have been of serious concern to a great part of 
the world, except perhaps to Russia and its 
satellites. The U.S. being the largest supplier 
of a variety of goods to a large number of count- 
ries, the rise in American prices is bound to 
have and has in fact been having a disturbing 
influence on the economy of these importing 
countries. A striking instance is provided by 
the U.K. More than half of its difficulty in 
balancing its foreign trade account is due to the 
rising prices in the U.S., as this is continuously 
turning the terms of trade against the U.K. 
and thereby necessitating greater and greater 
exports from that country. In short, 
BfitRin if being force4 to devote 
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ever-increasing volume of its productive efforts 
in order to import its bare necessities from the 
U.S. Wherever possible, Britain is, of course, 
sliifting the effect of the high cost of the U.S. 
goods on its economy to those countries which 
import from it. Inasmuch as India is a large 
importer of British goods, it too has thus indir- 
ectly to bear the burden of inflation in the 
U.S., besides directly importing inflation to 
the extent it buys from the United States. 
President Truman’s plea for controlling inflation 
will, therefore, have the support and sympathy 
of not only all thinking Americans but also 
of those countries which participate directly 
or indirectly in U. S, foreign trad©, 

There is also another reason why many out- 
side the U.S. have been watching the inflationary 
spiral in the U.S. with a certain amount of 
anxiety. And that is the aftermath of the 
inflationary boom, namely, depression, the con- 
sequences of which to the outside world will 
be even more serious. It is needless to add 
that a depression in the U.S. would cut the 
ground from under the feet of free nations of 
the world ; indeed, it would, as the American 
President rightly stressed, “ prevent recovery 
throughout the world which is essential to lasting 
peace.” If, therefore, the U.S. fails to avert 
a collapse in its economy by not taking suitable 
measures in good time to control prices, it will 
have to blame itself for the tragedy that will 
surely overtake the world as a whole. 

President Truman was by no means exag- 
gerating when he asserted : ” World peace 
depends upon the strength of our economy. 
The Communists, both here and abroad, are 
counting on our present prosperity turning into 
a depression. They do not believe that we can, 
or will, put the brakes on high prices. They 
are counting on economic collapse in this country. 
If some in the U.S. Congress do not recognise 
this simple point merely because it does not 
suit their party politics, they will be ill-serving 
not only their fellow pitis^ens but humtinity as 
ft wbolft," 


E.P.T. To BE Eeimposed 

At a joint session of the mate and the House 
of Representatives, President Truman presented 
an eight-point plan to control inflation. He 
proposed : 

1. That an excess profits tax be re-established 
to provide a treasury surplus and curb inflation. 

2. That consumer credit controls be re- 
stored to hold down inflationary credit. 

8. That the Federal Reserve Board be given 
wider authority to regulate inflationary bank 
credit. 

4, That speculation on commodity exchanges 
be regulated, 

0, That scarce commodities essential to in- 
dustrial production or the cost of living be al- 
located. 

6. ‘ That rent controls be strengthened. 

7. That standby authority be given to ration 
products which are in short supply and which 
affect the health and welfare of the nation, and 

8. That price controls be authorised for 
scarce commodities, with the Government au- 
thorised to limit wage adjustments “ which 
would force a break in a price ceiling, except 
where wage adjustments are essential to remedy 
hardship, to correct inequities, or to prevent 
an actual lowering of living standards.” 

The foregoing is doubtless a comprehensive 
and well co-ordinated plan to tackle the infla- 
tionary forces in that country. It must be 
said to the credit of the U.S. President that, 
when he found that removal of control had not 
produced the desired results and that it was 
threatening to engulf the world into economic 
chaos, he had the courage to seek a reversal of 
his previous decision and thereby reimpose 
essential controls. Further, the above move 
on his part absolves him of the charge that the 
U. S. does not practise what it preaches about 
” freedom, humanity, and international co-opera- 
tion for peace and prosperity.” Indeed, Presi- 
dent Truman provided yet another proof of his 
99ii9ern for world by askinj^ U. S, Congresf 
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to ratify the International Wheat Agreement. 
He admitted that the agreement should have 
been ratified by 1st July, but pointed out that 
even now it was not- too late. “ We have good 
reason* to believe,” he said, “that it can still 
be made effective, if it is now ratified promptly.” 
He evidently hoped that, if the U.S. Senate 
ratified the agreement, he could persuade the 
other signatories to the agreement, who with- 
drew from it following the U.S. failure to re- 
cognise it in time, to ratify it. 

U.S. CONGRESS 

Review of Work during Special Session 

In their 11 extra working days, the Republican 
dominated Congress had, with a few exceptions, 
ignored the President’s call for far-reaching 
legislation. 

The Congress, branded by the President as 
“ one of the worst the nation has ever had ” 
dealt with as follows with Mr. Truman’s legis- 
lation requests. 

Excess profits tax — no action ; consumer 
credit controls— granted ; regulation of bank 
credit — granted ; regulation of commodity spe- 
culation— no action ; authority to allocate 
scarce materials no action ; rent controls — 
no action ; standby rationing — no action ; price 
control and limited wage controls — no action; 
Long-range Housing Bill- denied in favour of a 
limited measure not touching on public housing 
and slum clearance but providing new aids to 
private construction of small homes and flats ; 
Federal aid to education— no action ; increase 
111 old agp insurance— no action ; liberalisation 
of legislation admitting displaced persons — no 
action ; approval of loan for the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York — granted ; approval 
of the International Wheat Agreement — de- 
ferred ; civil rights legislation — no action. 

Danger of Financial Crisis 

The American prosperity wave is causing the 
gravest alarm among Government economists, 
llaere are two particular sets of facts which 

6 


these experts consider disturbing. First, living 
costs continue to soar and now stand at least 
ten per cent, higher than in July, 1947. Twenty 
per cent, rises are foretold for many goods which 
are basic to the diet of the people. The second 
set of facts is the current industrial profits. 
The phenomenal rise in the earnings of giant 
oil companies will touch this year an all-time 
record of £. 500 million net profits — which 
is twice as much as in 1936 and £. 50 million 
more than last year. Old stocks on the 
New York Exchange have now passed the peak 
quotations of 1929 on the eve of the last in- 
dustrial crash. 

The Wall Street Journal has announced that 
profits in the second quarter of 1948 surpass 
those of 1947 by nearly 26 per cent. The big- 
gest advances are 45 per cent, in the motor 
industry, 64 per cent, in coal, 19 per cent, in 
food, and 12 per cent, in textiles. 

And though thus faced with obvious inflation 
and the threat of a break in the wildest boom in 
American history. Congress has refused to 
take any action to ease tlie situation. Repub- 
lican Party strategists, however, calculate that 
if a serious break comes before this autumn’s 
Presidential elections or shortly after when 
they have won the election, they would be able 
to put the blame on Truman’s Democratic 
Administration. 

HOLDINGS IN U. S. OF E.R.P. NATIONS 
U. S. Officials advise against Liquidation 

Harold Spiegel, Chief of State Department 
Division of Financial Affairs, told the House 
Appropriations Committee recently that the 
administration officials have advised against 
compelling the ERP nations to liquidate their 
holdings and investments in the United States. 

He said» “ The National Advisory Council has 
considered the possibility but they felt that in 
the long run the interests of this country as well 
as of the Western European countries would not 
warrant our compelling such liquidation. That 
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would mean, obviously, the income from these 
investments would no longer be available to those 
coiuitries which have been using this income to 
meet a part of their requirements from this 
liemisphere. The international position of these 
countries would be much worse in the long run 
and the recovery would be made much more 
difhcult if we were in fact to compel liquidation 
of that sort.” 

Low Assets of U. K. 

Spiegel said, ” The assets now left to the 
United Kingdom and her nationals are only a 
portion of what they had at the beginning of the 
war. They sacrificed their assets and future 
earnings therefrom to get materials here to carry 
on the war before the Lend-Lease. The Council 
felt that the remaining assets are important to 
these Western European countries and that to 
compel further liquidation would not be an 
advisable step.” 

Director Frank Southard of Treasury told the 
Committee : ” It should be understood that the 
gold in every case with the possible exception of 
Belgium has now reached a point where any 
further reductions in gold reserves becomes a 
matter of great national concern. Take for 
example the French case with 550,000,000 in gold. 
That is a publicly known figure. They cannot 
reduce that figure without going to the Parlia- 
ment for asking authority to shift gold from the 
Bank of France reserve over to the stabilization 
fund for sale to us. Once they do that it is a 
sign to the French public (this figure which 
tragically enough is about two milliard dollars 
under their holdings at the end of war), that 
the last solid remnant of the reserve is beginning 
to dwindle. In case of Netherlands it is 
244,000,000, dollars and that is a sort of a sacred 
figure. They have said literally that they would 
rather do without and cut their imports to the 
bone rather than to state to the public that they 
have spent all their gold reserve which is down 
to about 10 per cent, of cover and say that the 
mainder is going to be sold.” 


WORLD GOLD HOLDINGS 
U.S. Owns 60 per cent. 

Total gold holdings in the hands of central 
banking authorities throughout the worl^ were 
raised by new gold production up to a total of 
87,000 million dollars at the end of 1947. The 
United States and Russia were the only major 
nations to make substantial gains in their holdings 
last year, with the U. S. gold stocks rising by 
2,886 million dollars to more than 23,000 million 
dollars and the Russian gold stock rising by 
175 million dollars to an estimated total of 2,575 
million dollars, according to a report by the U.S. 
Federal Reserve Bank Board. 

The great rise in the U.S. gold stocks last year 
resulted from gold shipments to the United 
States by foreign nations in partial payment for 
the excess of American sales to the rest of the 
world over what other countries sold the United 
States. The report said these incoming gold 
shipments had an ” important ” inflationary 
effect on the U.S. economy by reducing the 
effectiveness of fiscal and monetary policies 
aimed at ” absorbing bank deposits and reserves, 
and curbing inflationary pressures originating 
in monetary sources.” The continued inflow 
of gold and dollars, it said, amounts to the same 
inflationary effect as though new money were 
printed and, therefore, contributes to higher 
prices in the United States. 

Combined gold holdings of the 16 nations 
participating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme amounted to 5,778 million dollars at the, 
end of 1947. They also had 1,906 million 
dollars on deposit in the banks in the United 
States on the date. During the year these 
nations sold 1,200 million dollars worth of their 
gold to buy U.S, goods for reconstructfon. 

Total gold reserves held by the various 
governments at the end of 1945 were 86,000 
million dollars, of which the United States held 
about 55 per cent, and foreign governments about 
45 per cent. Of the 87,000 million dollars total 
at the end of 1947, however, United States 
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owned 60 pe^ cent>» foreign monetary authorities 
85 per cent., and the International Monetary 
Fund 4 per cent. 

BOOSTING OUTPUT OF GOLD 

One by one the principal j>roducing countries 
of the world are finding it necessary to stimulate 
flagging output of gold by means which do not 
conflict with the rule of the International 
Monetary Fund thcrt its members shall not pay 
more than the parity price for the metal. 

Canada started the new fashion some months 
ago by arranging to make a contribution towards 
increased costs by way of a complicated formula 
the effect of which was precisely the same as an 
earlier proposal for a straight payment of $. 7 
an ounce which had incurred the displeasure of 
the Fund, and had to be abandoned. 

Southern Rhodesia, which depends on its gold 
production for 16 per cent, of* total exports, 
decided with refreshing frankness on a direct 
subsidy of 27s. 6d, an ounce, and is secure from 
the Fund’s veto because it is not a member, 
though its monetary system is tied to that of 
Britain, which is one of the principal adherents 
of the I.M.F. 

Next to enter the ranks of the subsidiesss will 
be Australia which will face a sharp fall in its 
875,000 ounces-per-annum fwoduction, if assis- 
tance is not forthcoming for the mines in the 
comparatively near future. Australia’s method 
is likely to be similar to that adopted by Canada, 
except that help will be made available only to 
those mines which are currently unprofitable. 

First Real Test 

The first real test of the whole gold price 
structure will, however, arrive when South 
Africa, which produces nearly half the world’s 
gold is compelled to adopt similar measures. 
That will not be long in coming, for it is long odds 
that labour will obtain a substantial addition to 
wages during the next few months and that this 
will call for assistance to a number of the lower 
grade mines. 


If, by reason of its predominant position, 
South Africa’s action in aiding the mines brings 
under open discussion the whole question of the 
gold price, it will have served a useful purpose. 

Fundamentally, there is no difference between 
an increased internal gold price and subsidies 
designed to keep down costs of production, and 
the sooner the legal quibble is abandoned by the 
I.M.F. and a realistic policy is adopted, the 
clearer will be international monetary situation 
become. 

The importance of gold to the internal economy 
of the producing countries is generally recognised, 
but equally important is the big part which the 
metal plays in sustaining the tempo of interna- 
tional trade. That, though not perhaps an 
immediate necessity, may prove the final argu- 
ment in favour of a general revision of currency 
parities. 

RHODESIA’S GOLD SUBSIDY 

The Southern Rhodesian budget for 1948 
includes one highly debatable feature : the 
payment of a subsidy of £ 1 78. 6d. per ounce on 
all gold produced in the territory. Under the 
Gold Mining Subsidy Act certain mines are 
already receiving a subsidy of £. 2 per ounce. 
These subsidies will be retained ; but in addition, 
the price paid to the mines will be raised from the 
official price of £. 8 12s. 6d. to £10 per ounce. The 
subsidy will cost £. 695,000 and will be met by a 
special 10 per cent, surcharge on income tax to 
be known as the Gold Industry Contribution. 
The subsidy was justified in the budget speech as 
necessary “ to save the gold industry from 
disaster ” and as the most direct and easiest way 
of increasing Rhodesia’s much needed hard 
currency earnings. The budget speech explained 
that the Government had reached the conclusion 
that the only possible means of stimulating the 
gold mining industry lay in an increased price 
of gold, but that this could not be done directly 
“ since our currency is linked with sterling.” 
But, added the Finance Minister with some 
naivety ” the same result can be achieved at the 
present time' by a subsidy on all gold produced.” 
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This is another case for the attention of the 
International Monetary Fund, whose edicts on 
the subject of gold subsidies can surely not have 
escaped the notice of the Southern Rhodesian 
authorities. The proposed subsidy would be in 
direct conflict with the ruling of the I.M.F. on the 
subject, though it would be possible for Southern 
Rhodesia to conform with orthodoxy, as Canada 
did last year, by making the subsidy indirect and 


variable by granting it through a subsidisation 
of costs. Southern Rhodesia is Dot a member of 
the I.M.F. but has a common quota with the 
United Kingdom. It will, therefore, be on 
British backs that the notes of protest from 
Washington will fall. Meanwhile, capital gains 
are raining on fortunate owners of Rhodesian 
gold mining shares which recently have provided 
one of the features on the Stock Exchange. 
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Battle Order of the World* 

STANDING ARMIES ARE TOO BIG FOR PEACE— BUT TOO SMALL FOR WAR 
NONE IS SET FOR OFFENCE— MOST ARE INADEQUATE FOR DEFENCE 
WORLD DEMOBILIZATION CONTINUES IN SPITE OF HEADLINE HYSTERIA 

The armies of the world are not strong enough there are still 15,862,899 men under arms in 


nor adequately equipped to start or carry on 
the major war which pessimists say is just 
around the corner. No other conclusion can 
be sustained by a study of this Battle order. 

On the pages which follow, United Nations 
World calls the roll of the nations* armies. 
This was once a function of the League of Na- 
tions. It is a* continuing peacetime task of all 
General Staffs — to take stock of foreign armies. 
The result is called “ Battle Order,’* a compre- 
hensive tabulation of the strength, organiza- 
tion and distribution of forces. 

United Nations World Battle Order is 
meant to inform the nations and peoples. It 
is prepared in an era over which still hangs the 
heavy pall of military secrecy. Even so, enough 
data have been compiled to allow certain im- 
portant conclusions. 

1. This BO reveals again the basic conserva- 
tivism of armies. The immense changes which 
the appearance of the A-Bomb suggested, the 
lifting of wars ftom predominantly tactical to an 
overwhelmingly strategic sphere, is not yet 
reflected ii .he organization of the world’s 
armies (see State of the World, page 1). 

2. The world wars of this generation proved 
wrong the Itaalian General (Douhet) who pre- 
dicted decisive predominance for airpower, and 
the German and French experts (von Seeckt 
and de Gaulle) who saw in the small, highly, 
mechanized robot army of combat professionals 
the"'deci8ive force in modem war. The Battle 
Ord^ reveals that both dreams are still far 
from materialization. Ground forces remain 
the core of all armies, and armies continue in 
the centre of all military establishments. 

8. This roll call of the armies of the world 
repeals that more than three years after VE-Day, 

* Courtesy : 'United Nations World.* 


57 countries. And yet, this is a promising 
figure. With the exception of Yugoslavia which 
maintains an oversized army in a high state of 
preparedness no country, and certainly none 
of the major powers, maintains even a fraction 
of its war manpower potential. 

Ill the midst of all the war talk, both the 
United Kingdom and the USSR pursue a policy 
of progressive demobilization. The United 
States maintains an army insufficient for its 
peacetime needs. France struggles to organize 
a new army from scratch while scraping the 
bottom of her barrel to finance the luxury. 

Only in China and Greece are armies (two in 
each case) maintained on war footing. 

4. The regular armies of today are definitely 
incapable either of aggressive moves on the 
Welling tonian scale, or even of sustained de- 
fence against a major onslaught. 

The disappeaiance of Germany, Italy and 
Japan, aggressors par excellence, helped the 
world to a military equilibrium, somewhat similar 
to the years following the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Berlin Conference. This equili- 
brium may not be easily perceptible through 
the smoke of the ideological war. It may not 
even survive propaga^ida battles and diplomatic 
clashes. But the fact remains that the size and 
preparedness of standing armies fails to reflect 
the tension of international conference halls or 
the grim temper of headlines. 

5. A comparative study reveals that most 
of the countries maintain armies which are 
inferior in numerical strength even to those 
which they maintained prior to World War II. 
This development has come about while the 
nations have been refusing to discuss Article 
47 of the UN Charter with a view toward the 
regulation of armaments.** 
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6. An excessive share of income is still being 
spent on standing armies» especially in countries 
which maintain them for decorum rather than 
defence. Portugal, for example, spends more 
than 50 per cent, of its national budget on its 
military establishment, less than 10 per cent, 
on education. 

7. Despite their obsolescence, the fact that 
the armies exist argues the possibility of future 
war. While it may be correct that all history 
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is the decline of war, it is a slow decline. In 
the meantime man prepares for battle in the 
vain belief that his sword can cut “many a 
Gordian knot in twain which all the wit of East 
and West . . . could not untie.” 

War's continuing decline cannot be denied in 
the face of the data which follows. Clear re- 
cognition of that process can do much to inocu- 
late the world against the pyrogenic propaganda 
that predicts the coming of war. 


The Armies of the Big Three 

GENERAl^ DATA STANDING ARMIES 



UNITED STATES 
POPDIATIOir : 142,060.000 
4UB4 : 8,023,906 tq. mi. 

MUiTAiY LtiDaKT : Approx. 26% of tht 
natxonal budgot, including txptncet of 
organtced rotorvo and Ifat%onal Guard. 
In 1930, VS Army eoH 18.60 per 
eapUa, and 91,100 per toidter Today, 
it i$ 967 per capita, and 910,000 per eoldior. 


The authorized strength of the Army of the United States within the 
National Military Establishment is 670,000. But on March 1, 1948, 
the actual strength of the US Army was only 542,000. Approximately 
76% of the men on active duty are abroad, chiefly on occupation 
assignments in Germanv, Austria, Japan and Korea. The total wartime 
potential of the US Anny is 8,500,000, The peacetime established 
organization of the army consists of 18 divisions ; about 80 divisions 
can be mobilized within 8 to 12 months. Much of the array’s expendi- 
tures are for development of new weapons, including guided missiles, 
atomic bombs. Army is . 88 % of population ; 1 soldier to 6 . 68 sq. mi. 



USSR 


POPtTtATiOK : 103,000,000 
ABBA : 8,808,684 eg, mt. 

MIUTART BUDGET 17% of the nationeU 
budget epent on the Mmietry of the Armed 
Forcee, more than half of which ie devoted to 
maintenance Mttd development of the Red 
Army It u ettimated that cituene of {he 
USSR pay 218 ntblee per capita for thie 
purpoee, or, on tlte baeu cf the official rate of 
etechange, 943 per capita, |4,868 pereoldiert 


A reliable estimate puts the Red Army’s peacetime effective strength 
at 1,900,000, excluding the para-and semi-military formations, the 
militarized p^ce, and the troops of the Ministry of the Interior. The 
total wartime potential of the USSR is about 20 million men and women. 
Approximately 60% of today’s effectives!' are abroad, chiefly in Germany, 
Austria and Korea. The Red Army is organized in 6 armies consisting 
of approximately 160 skeleton divisions (a maximum of 10,180 per 
division). Army is . 98% of population ; 1 soldier to 4 . 87 sq. mi. 



UNITED KINGDOM 
PorUDATlON : 48,418,000 
AllKA : 94,300 «4S mi 

MIUTART BUDGET ' The current budget 
appropriatee £306,000,000, or approxi" 
moiety 13% of total expenditures, for the 

Army. 


UK is continuing the demobilization begun in 1945. On April 1, 1946, 
the British Army had 2,950,000 effectives. By April 1, 1947, 1,210,000, 
April 1, 1948, 584,000. It is planned to reduce the Army to 845,000 
officers and other ranks by March 81,1949. The overwhelming majority 
of British troops is in overseas assignments : in Germany, Austria, 
Trieste, Japan, Greece, India, Pakistan, Iraq, Egypt, Italian Africa, 
Palestine, Transjordan, etc. They are being steadily withchawn from 
Egypt, Greece, India, Iraq and Palestine. Some of these are being 
moved to two newly created Middle East and Africa Commands, in 
Transjordan and Kenya. Normal peacetime stroigth of the British 
Army consists of 250,000 effectives in the Regular Army and Militia ; 
and about 425,000 effectives in the Territorial Force. Britain’s 
optimum wartime manpower potential is estimated at about 8 miUioA' 
oilers and other ranks. 
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The Armies of the Rest of the World 

GENERAL DATA STANDING ARMIES 




AFGHANISTAN 
POPULATION : 10,000,000 
AAJU : 250,000 tq. mL 
military budobt : data not ataOable 


90,000 officers and men, organized in 2 army corps of 2 divisions each ; 
7 depot divisions ; 2 mixed origades. About 10,000 armed but untrain- 
ed clansmen. In early stages of mechanization. UMT, 2^ years* active 
service, ages 18 to 40. Army is 1% of population ; 1 soldier to 2.8 sq. 
mi. of territory. Maximum wartime manpower potential estimated at 
250,000. 


1^1 

ALBANIA 

POPULATION : 1,003,124 
ARBA : 10,629 »q. mi. 
military budobt ; data not available 


Standing army of approximately 60,000 men, in the process of organiza- 
tion and training. Between May 1989 and September 1948, Albanian 
forces formed integral part of Italian Army. Army is 6 % of population; 
1 soldier to . 16 sq. mi. 


m 

ARGENTINA 
POPULATION . 16,108,573 
ARBA • 1,079,965 tg m%. 
military budqbt . 38% of natumal budget 


National militia 100,000 officers and men on 1-year active service, then 

9 years in active reserve ; 215,000 in National Guard ; 75,000 in Terri- 
torial Force (only called up in war), UMT, 1 year’s active training, ages 
20 to 45. Republic divided into 6 military districts, garrisoned by 6 
divisions, 3 cavalry brigades, 2 mountain detachments (all at half- 
strength peacetime nuclei). Army is 0.6% of population ; 1 soldier to 

10 sq. mi. 



AUSTRALIA 
POPULATION : 7,680,820 
ARBA • 2,974,681 tq. mt 
MILITARY BUDQBT 30%. 


Permanent Force of 85,000 officers and men (standing nucleus of war- 
time army of a potential 800,000) ; militia force of 76,000. UMT 
re-introduced in 1940 as wartime emergency measure, for all males 
between ages of 18 and 26. Commonwealth divided in 6 military dis- 
tricts with 5 commands, (in Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, 
Darwin). Divisions based on infantry units 14 brigades of 58 battalions. 
Army is 1.4% of population ; 1 soldier to 27 sq. mi. 


a 

BELGIUM 

POPULATION ; 8,344,534 
ARBA : 11,775 tq. m%. 
military budokt • 10% 


standing anny*(est.) of 60,000 officers and men (excl. police under 
military control). UMT since 1987, service for 12 to 17 months, 
depending on age at enlistment. Duration of military obligation 
25 years (in regular army and reserves). Peacetime organization 
consists of frontier forces in fortress garrisons ; 1 division of Chasseurs 
Ardennais ; 6 infantry divisions ; artillery and engineering units. 
Potential wartime strength 600,000 (17 combat divisions). Army 
is 0.75% of popidation ; 1 soldier to 0.2 sq. mi. (Note ; Colonial forces, 
15,000). 



BOLIVIA 

POPULATION : 3,457,000 
ABBA : 410,470 tq .mi. 
MILITARY BUPOBT : 80%. 


O 


BSAZIL 

POmAXIOir ; 41,356,666 
ABBA : 8,286,318 $q. mi. 
moitabt bvmbt : 42%. 


Standing army of 15,000 (plus 12,000 police under mihtary control). 
Country divided into 8 mihtary districts, garrisoned by equal number 
of divisions. UMT, 2 years, 19 to 25. Pre-Military traimng for boys 
and girls, 14 to 18. Army is 0.48% of population ; 1 soldier to 27.9 
sq. mi. 


Army of 80,000 (plus 88,000 military police under War O0ice control) 
organized in 5 infantry, 8 (m^hanized) cavalrjr divisions, 1 mixed 
brigade, 1 coast defence unit. Potential wartime strength 1 . 2 million 
Selective service, 1 year’s active service, 21 to 45. Regular army is 
0.02% of population; 1 soldier to 40 sq. mi. ® ^ 
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BULGARIA 
ropiruTioif 7.020.000 
; 42i80S 9q. mi. 

KUimT BVSOKT : dota not avaUMe, 



CANADA 

POfVUViOir : 12.682,000 
▲RBA : 8.090,410 t. m<. 
MniTAKT BVBQIT : 12%. 



CHILE 

ropvunoM : 5.028.500 
AIIA ; 200,717 mi. 
mUTABT BUBOBT : 17.5%. 


Under Part III, Section I, Article 9 of 1947 peace treaty, is authorized 
to maintain land army, including frontier troops and AA units, with a 
personnel of 56,800 (only 3,100 less than normal pre-war strength). 
Potential wartime strength 600,000. Army is 0.8% of population; 
1 soldier to 0.75 sq. mi. 


Peacetime militia of 18,700; wartime potential of 465,000. Active 
force consists of 14 units of all arms. Country organized in 18 military 
districts. Organized reserve of all arms and services. Wartime 
UMT with optional voluntary enlistment. Army is 0.16% of popu- 
lation ; 1 soldier to 192 sq. mi. 


National militia of 25,000, with a potential wartime strength of 1,800 
officers and 725,000 other ranks ; 4 military zones garrisoned by 4 
divisions, 1 cavalry division (mechanized), mountain infantry regiment 
field, heavy and mountain artillery, pontoon troops, engineers, signal 
corps. UMT, 9 months' active service, military liability between age 
20 and 40, Army is 0.5% of population; 1 soldier to 11.9 sq. mi. 




CHINA 

POPVUnoif : 470.026.252 
ASIA : 4.278.352 tq. mi. 
itmtABY BUBOBI! ; 80% of national buduH 
• llocaM to civil var exponoM. 


Kuomintang army’s present mobilized strength (est.) 5,000,000 officers 
and men. Approximately 1,500,000 in Communist armies. National 
Army organized in 135 infantry and 11 (mechanized) cavalry divisions. 
UMT, 8-year active service, age limits 20 to 40. Armies are 1.89% 
of population; 1 soldier to .66 sq. mi. 



COLOMBIA 
POFCLATIOK : lO.SO • (K)(> 
ABBA : 447.680 $q. mi. 
MaiTABY BVBOIT t 10%. 


Peacetime strength of standing army is 10,000 (plus 5,600 police under 
military control), organized in infantry, artillery and cavalry regi- 
ments, and in 1 engineer battalion. Wartime potential 800,000 officers 
and men, insufficient equipment. UMT, 1 year service, military 
liability between the ages, of 21 and 80. Army is 0 . 01 % of population ; 
1 soldier to 44.8 sq. mi. 



CUBA 

BOPUtAnoK : 5,061.850 
ABBA : 44.164 'g. n i. 
muptabt bvbqbt : 18% 


Standing army composed of 900 officers and 16,000 men, organized in 
6 cavalry regiments, 4 infantry battalions, 8 batteries, auxiliary ser- 
vices. UMT established in June 1942. War-time potential of all 
reservists estimated at 80,000. Army is 0.88% of population; 1 
soldier to 2.6 sq. mi. 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
POPULATION : 12,171.000 
ABBA 49.880 #9. ml. 
MIUTABY BUDQBT : 20%. 



DENMARK 
mUXATlON : 4.044.725 
ABBA : 16,576 iq. mi. 
MlUTABT BUBOBT ; 18%. 


New p^cetime army of approximately 150,000 (including militarized 
police) is patterned after and equipped by USSR Army, under terms 
of Moscow Treaty of Dec. 12, 1948. UMT, 2 years, military liability 
between ages of 18 and $0, Army is 1.8% of population; 1 soldier 
to 0.8 sq. mi. 


National army, once composed of 6,800, now has 24,000 oiganized in 
2 divisions. UMT,. with hardly any exemptions (evefi for clergymen). 
Potential wartime strength approximately 65,000. Army is 0.59% 
of population; 1 soldier to 0.69 sq. mi. 
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c- 


EGYPT 

rOPinULTION : 10,090,448 
ABBA : 883,000 $q. mi. 
KIUTABT DDDOBT ; Odottt 10%. 



ETHIOPIA 

POPOtATlOK : 12.000,000 
ABBA ; 850,000 tg. mi. 
muitakt budobt - data not available 

B 

FINLANEI 

POPULATION . 4,100,000 
ABBA . 130,160 $q. m\. 
iciLiTAKT BUDQBT ; data not available. 


Army in process of large-scale reorganization, expansion and re-equip- 
ment, has approximately 100, 000^ as compared with previous strength 
of 22,060. Wartime potential close to 500,000, inadequately equipped, 
ill-commanded. UMT hampered by poor physical condition of ehgible 
male population. Army is 0.08% of population; 1 soldier to 8.88 
sq. mi. 

A new standing army, organized, trained and commanded by officers of 
a British Military Mission, as well as Swedish advisers, consists of 
20,000 effectives, organized in 16 battalions and including the 11,000 
men of the disbancfed Ethiopian Territorial Army. Army is 0.02% 
of population ; 1 soldier to 17.5 sq. mi. 


Under Part III, Article 18, of the Peace Treaty of 1947, Finland is 
authorized to maintain a land army, including frontier troops and 
AA personnel, with a total strength of 84,400 — as compared with the 
88,000 prior to World War II. The post-war army is organized in 
3 divisions, I cavalry brigade. Maximum present wartime potential 
is about 100,000. UMT, 1 year’s service, military liability between 
16 and 60. Army is 0.8% of population ; 1 soldier to 8.8 .sq. mi. 


a 

FRANCK 

POPULATION ; 40,517,923 
ABBA : 212,659 eg m*. 

. MILITABT BUOOBT : 82% 


The new standing army is composed of 500,000 divided as follows : 

55.000 Republican Guards, 105,000 Metropolitan (European) Forces 
(consisting of 80 battalions), 120,000 occupation forces in Germany, 

100.000 troops in North Africa, 120,000 troops in colonies including 
approximately 90,000 in operations in Indo-China. The normal 
peacetime army establishment of France is composed of 5 cavalry 
divisions (8 mechanized), 25 divisions of the Metropolitan Army. In 
a war emergency, France now may have approximately 80 ill-equipped 
divisions, as compared with 89 divisions in 1940, and 94 in 1914. Con- 
scripts are called at 19, serve for two periods of 6 months each, military 
liability 19 to 48. Army is 1 . 5% of population; 1 soldier to . 42 sq. mi. 


Army engaged in civil war is estimated at 165,000, as compared with a 
normal peacetime strength of 50,000, organized in 18 divisions and 
1 cavalry division. UMT, military liability begins at 21 and ends at 
GREECE 50. Normal term of service was 1 year in regular army, followed by 

POPULATION ; 7,500,000 19 lu “ activc ” reserve. Army is 2.2% of population; 8 soldiers 

ABBA : 61,843 tg. mi. p^j* sq. mi, 

muTABT BUDOBT : Approx. 36% 0 / na- 
tional budget epmt on amp and war, atide 
from tupportflrom US and UK. 




HUNGARY 
POPULATION : 6.600,000 
ABBA : 85,876 eg. mi. 
nai” ABT BUDOiI : data not avaUabU. 


INDTrSNU PAKISTAN 
POPULATION : 868 , 097,066 
ABBA : 1 , 681,410 H- mi. 
m&nABT BUDOBT : data not available. 


Under Part III, Section I, Article 12 of Peace Treaty of 1947, Hungary 
is allowed a land army, including frontier guards, AA personnel, and 
river flotilla units, of 65,000 effectives. According to official Hun- 
garian sources, the country proposes to maintain only •1,800 officers 
and 25,000 men. At present, army is 0.08% of population ; 1 soldier 
to 0.4 sq. mi. 

The two countries have armies totalli^ 1,000,000, in the process of 
lai^-scale reorganization, under British advisers who predominate 
in Pakistan. Division has been made on the basis of about 2 (to Indha) 
to 1 (to Pakistan). 
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IRAN 

POPULATION * 12,000,000 
AREA 028,000 tq. mi. 
MILITARY bujjOBT . data fU>< available. 



IRAQ . 

POPULATION • 4,794,446 
AUKA ‘ 14S,0U0 eq. mi 
MILITAKY BUDOBT : data not available 


D 

ITALY 

POPULATION • 46,800,000 
ARBA • 110,764 tq tnt 
MILITARY BUDOBT data iMi available 

a 

MEXICO 

POPULATION ’ 19,844,617 
AKKA : 763,044 tq mi. 
MILITARY BUDOBT : 22 6%. 

s 

NETHERLANDS 
POPULATION : 0,636,486 
ARBA : 13,306 tq. mi. 
MILITARY BUDOBT : 25%. 



NEW ZEALAND 
POPULATION . 1,864,784 
ARBA : 103,084 tq. mi. 
MILITARY BUDOBT : data not available. 



NORWAy , 
POPULATION : 3,164,000 
AREA*: 124,550 tq. mi. 
MILXTIRT BUDOBT : 8%. 



PARAGUAY 
mUIATlOM : 1,£5Q>000 
ARBA : 321,000 tq. mf. 
MlUTABT BUDOBT ; data IMt ooatfflW#. 


The army of 90,000 is in the pi ocess of reoigaoization . Army is 0 . 75 % 
of population ; 1 soldier to 7 sq. mi. 


A standing army of 80,000, as well as 17,001 in the Iraqi Police Force. 
Normal peacetime strength of regular army is 8 cavaliy regiments, 
9 batteries of field artillery, 6 batteries of mountain artillery, 1 me- 
chanized battery, 28 infantry battalions, and several additional service 
and auxiliary units. UMT since 1986, tS months to 2 yeais, between 
19 and 25. Army and police are 1 % of population ; 1 soldier to 8 
sq. mi. 

Part IV of Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 is devoted to naval, military 
and air clauses. It contains no specific provisions for the size of the 
country’s post-war a my, bqt it is estimated that the reorganized 
Italian Republican Army has 250,000, including considerable contin- 
gents of militaiized police. UMT, 1 year. The armed forces are 
being reorganized. Army is 0.55% of population; 1 sojdier to 0.48 
sq. mi. 

Post-war army of 57,500, an inciease of 12,000 over normal peacetime 
strength, oiganized m 50 battalions of infantry, 40 battalions of cavalry, 
2 regiments of military police, etc, UMT, every citizen is compelled to 
serve either in Army o” National Guard. Army is 0 . 25% of population 
1 soldier to 18 sq. mi. 


Although the army is still in the process of reorganization, it already 
liRS approximately 175,000 effectives. UMT, with a liability between 
the ages of 20 and 40, Army is 1.7% of population ; 1 soldier to 
0.07 sq. mi. 


Standing army of 11,000 Country’s war potential is 189,000 for pro- 
bable overseas service, -124,000 in Home Guard. Army is 0.69% of 
population ; 1 soldier to 9.8 sq. mi. 


National Militia of 15,000 organized in 6 skeleton divisions, now under- 
going thorough reorganization. Prior to war, men were called at 21, 
trained for 84 days. Now UMT, military liability between 18 and 55, 
Mililary system based on system of fortifications at Oscarsborg, Oslof- 
jord, Kristiansand, Beigen and Agdenes, Army is 0.47% of population, 
1 soldier to 8.8 sq. mi. 


Military establishment consists of 850 officers and 5,500 men, organized 
in 6 irrfantiy, 8 cavalry, 5 artille:^ regiments. Compulsory service for 
2 years begins at age of 18. Military liability continues for 27 years. 
Amy is 0.40% of population; 1 sddier to 55 sq. mi. 
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D 

PBEU 

POPDIATION : 7,271,«58 
ABXA ; 482,268 tq. mi. 
XlLnART BUDOBT : 22%. 


Standi^ army of 2,000 officers and 80,000 other ranks, phis 10,000 
militarized police, organized in 7 divisions furnished by equ^ number 
of military districts. JPolice organized in 11 cavaliy regiments, 1 
infantry regiment, 2 battalions. UMT, though only part of quota 
called to colours. Active service for 2 years, 80 years in reserve. Army 
is 0.57% of population; 1 soldier to 11.5 sq. mi. 



POLAND 

PORDLATION . 28.622,334 
arba: 120.782 
ICILITART BUDGBX : 25%. 


Standing army of 200,000 effectives, garrisoned in 7 military districts 
(Coast, Poznan, Silesia, Cracow, hmz, Warsaw, Lublin). Reorga- 
nization proceeds at rapid pace under guidance and partial command 
(4% of totaJ)^ of Soviet officers, Army completely re-equipped with 
modem Russian weapons, including heavy tanks, heavy artillery. 
Army is 0,85% of population; 1 soldier to 0.6 sq. mi. 


C 

PORTUGAL 
rOFVLATION : 7,702,182 
ARBA . 35,490 $q mt. 

iiaiTARY BUDOBT : 20% of ordinary and 
40% of axtraordinary txpenditwu $pent on 
army. 


Army of 8,^!00 officers and 26,800 other ranks (11,880 of them in over- 
seas possessions), is organized in 16 infantry rep^ments, 18 infantry 
battalions, *1 battalion of combat cars, 8 machine glui battalions, 8 
cavalry regiments, 1 motorized regiment, services. Other semi or 
para-military organizations include the Mocidade Portugtiesaf compris- 
ing all males from 8 to 20 years of age ; Republican Guard of 5,720 
effectives ; Fiscal Guard of 5,100 effectives ; Voluntary Force of 8,400 
officers and 49,000 other ranks. UMT, enlistment for 6 years active 
service, 22 years in reserve. Country divided into 4 military zones 
and 8 mibtary governments. Active army is 0.89% of peculation; 
1 soldier to 1.18 sq. mi. 


a 

^ RUMANIA 
' FOPUIATIOK : 16,600,000 
arba; 92,000 «f. mi. 
MIL ITARY BUDGET * doto not availobls. 



SPAIN 

POPULATION : 27,374,401 
AREA : 190,050 «q. mi. 
MIUIARY BUDOBT : Mor§ than 40%. 



SWEDEN 

POPULATION ; 0,718,717: 
ARIA : 178,847 $g. mi. 
XILITART BUDOBT *. 25%. 



8WXIZEELJLND 
POPULATION : 4,500,000 
ABBA: 16,94419. mi. 
Mtt.wART BVDOat : 86%. 


Under Part III, Section 1, Article 11, of Peace Treaty of 1947 country 
is allowed a land army, including AA personnel, with a total strength 
of 125,000. Normal peacetime organization consists of 22 divisions 
and specialized units. UMT with military liability of age groups 
between 21 and 50. Normal service for 2 years. Army is 0.75% 
of population; 1 soldier to .74 sq. mi. 

The decrees of July 24, 1989, August 80, 1989, August 21, 1948, and 
January 1, 1944 reoiganizing the army along Franco lines, created a 
military organization of 500,000 officers and men, organized in 8 corps, 
17 divisions, 1 armoured division, 1 cavalty division in Spain proper ; 
4 divisions, 1 armoured and 1 cavalry brigade in Morocco. Iranco’s 
army is the largest, best-trained and best-equipped in western Eu- 
rope. Army is about 1.8% of population; 1 soldier to 0.4 sq. mi. 

Army of 57,500, in a normal peacetime organization of 19 infantry, 
4 cavalry, 4 tank, 9 artillery, 8 AA regiments, and 4 AA battalions! 
Since 1942, army is equipped with heavier tanks, heavy artillery! 
Number of anti-tank units was increased, to improve army^s defensive 
strength. Infantry underwent large-scale motorization. Liability 
for military service begins at the age of 20, continues to the end of 
47th year. Army is 0.86% of population; 1 soldier to 8 sq. mi. 

National Militia on a superb democratic basis, with 46,200, in a rather 
complex military organization adapted to country’s peculiar defence 
needs. Maximum wartime potential 650,000 of whom 200,000 are 
combatants. Military liability extends from 18th year to end of the 
60th year. Army is 1% of population ; 1 soldier to .8 sq. mi. 
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TURKEY 

roruiATiox : 16.801,222 
ARIA : 290,602 tq. mi. 
MUITART BVDOIT : nwrt than 60%. 



URUGUAY 
PO?U1JlX>OV • 2,122.026 

ABBA : 72.16S tq. mi. 
unMAXtBVPQWt tManotaifaiMU, 



VENEZUELA 

POPULATION : 4,000,000 
ABBA . 802,061 iq. mi. 
KZUTABT BODOBT : cUUa not availabU 

ca 

YUGOSLAVIA 
POPULATION ; 10,201,126 
ABBA : 96.&&8 iq. m%. 
KIUTABT BirOOBT : OVif 86% 


Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs [Julff~Nov. 1948 
STANDING ARMIES 


Standing army of 20,000 officers and 174,000 effectives, organized in 
11 corps of 28 divisions, 1 armoured brigade, 8 cavalry divisions (partly 
mechanized), 7 fortress units. Wartime potential is said to be 2*000,000 
effectives, but 800,000 is more likely estimate. UMT, 8 years’ service, 
men called up at age of 20, military liability lasts for 26 years. Army 
is 1.1% of population; 1 soldier to 1.6 sq. mi. 

Active army consists of 26,000 volunteers. Wartime potential is 
estimated at 120,000 effectives. Army organized in 9 cavalry, 5 
artillery, 5 infantry, 6 engineer regiments, 1 tank unit. Most modem 
equipment throughout military establishment. Army is 1.2% of 
population; 1 soldier to 2.8 sq. mi. 


Active army of 10,000 effectives organized in 8 infantry brigades, and 
other units. Law of 1942 stipulates that volunteers must enlist for 
1 year ; sdectees are tideen for 2 years ; “ those who are reluctant to 
enlist must serve for 8 years.” Military liability begins at 18, lasts 
for 27 years. Army is 0.25% of population ; 1 soldier to 85 sq. mi. 


Highly organized, strictly disciplined standing army of 800,000 (both 
active and active reserve), fully patterned after Red Army ; 10% 
consist of women. UMT. Wartime potential of 1,000,000 effectives. 
Organized in 80 infantry, 8 cavalry ^visions, 2 of which are in the 
process of motorization. About 5% of population in the active or 
reserve army; 1 soldier to 0.12 sq. mi. 
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Trade and Tariffs 


CAPITAL GOODS FOR INDIA 

May be had from Japan 
Report on trade prospects 
There are several articles, both capital and 
consumer, which India could import from Japan 
and which Japan is in a position to export, 
There are also several articles like raw cotton, 
oilseeds, jute, hessian, hides and skins, iron-ore, 
etc., which India can spare in fair quantities. 
It is, therefore, very essential for the resumption 
of private trade that immediate negotiations 
should be opened with SCAP (Supreme Comman- 
der, Allied Powers in Japan),” says the Indian 
Trade Mission to Japan in its report to the 
Government of India. 

As the yen rate has not yet been fixed in terms 
of the rupee or sterling, the delegation feels that 
some provision of credit facilities would be 
required, at least temporarily, if any substantial 
trade is to be built up between India and Japan. 
The following procedure is suggested : — 

Indian exporters to Japan would be paid in 
rupees out of a special account to be maintained 
by the Reserve Bank of India against payments 
made by Japanese importers in their own 
currency, for which a special account should be 
maintained by the Controller of SCAP. When 
exports from Japan to India are resumed, 
Indian importers would pay for them into the 
special account with the Reserve Bank of India 
while Japanese exporters would receive payment 
out of the Japanese amount accumulated in the 
special account maintained by SCAP, the balance 
standing to India’s credit in the books of SCAP 
for any specified period being subject to an 
agreed limit. After the expiry of such a limit, 
SCAP would take steps to make available to 
India cash received from the sale in various 
countries of goods manufactured from Indian 
commodities. The fixation of a definite agreed 
rate of exchange between India and Japan would 
have to be a part of this arrangement, and the 
special account would have to be kept in a cur- 
rency suitable to India, 


In view of Japan’s good prospects of trade 
with various countries, particularly India, 
the delegation believes that Indian banking and 
insurance companies are likely to have much 
scope for business in that country after the 
resumption of normal trade. It is, therefore, 
thought desirable that some companies should 
open offices in Japan. 

An Opportune Moment 

The present is considered an opportune moment 
for ships on the Indian Register to enter the 
India-Japan- trade. This would allow Indian 
ships to become used to Japanese ports while 
they are still under military occupation and also 
enable Japanese traders to come to know our 
ships. There is also need for a shipping expert 
to be attached to the India Liaison Office at 
Tokyo. 

Some of the other recommendations of the 
Delegation are : The yen rate should be fixed. 
Without the constitution of an Export-Import 
Revolving Fund, it would not be possible to 
resume private trade for the import of commo- 
dities required by Japan. Air communication 
and post and telegraph services with Japan 
should be resumed without any reservation. 
Cables from Japan should be permitted against 
payment in India by receivers as Japanese 
traders find it difficult to make payment in 
American dollars. A Trade Commissioner, 
experienced in Indo- Japanese trade and having 
in particular a knowledge of the textile indus- 
try should be appointed in Japan. 

The Government of India should relax its 
exchange control regulations so as to permit a 
bank in India which wishes to participaj^e in the 
trade with Japan to be in a position to grant 
such banking facilities to the trade here as would 
be required by SCAP. According to the Indian 
Exchange Control Regulations, a shipper ha s to 
obtain payment within six months after goods 
have been exported from India. The period 
wifi have to be relaxed to nine months in the ease 
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of Japan, since in the case of cotton shipments to Japan to manufacture fairly substantial quan- 


that country, banks in India will have to negotiate 
documents for payment to be recovered nine 
months after the goods arrive in Japan,” 

Japan needs Indian Commodities 

Japan needs a number of Indian commodi* 
ties for its industrial development, says the 
Delegation. Her electrical industries are ex- 
periencing a serious shortage of mica, and SCAP 
is anxious to secure immediate supplies. Other 
Indian commodities required are jute and jute 
goods, coir yarn and fibre, castor and linseed, 
shellac, hides and skins, bones and sinews 
(for manufacture of glue) and iron and mang- 
anese. 

According to the report, a large range of 
capital goods and equipment, mill stores, and 
other goods is at present available in Japan. 
These include bobbins, shuttles, fibre cans 
wire healds, ball bearings, hand tools, machine 
tools, electrical goods, such as electric motors 
(up to 2,000 h. p. and more), transformers, 
electric fans and other household electric ap- 
pliances (designed to work on 110 volts) fluore- 
scent lighting equipment, centrifugal pumps, 
chemicals such as ogor, copper sulphate, alumi- 
nium sulphate, etc., photographic cameras, die- 
sel and kerosene engines, automatic looms, 
silk manufacturing machinery, parts and ac- 
cessories, silk and rayon weaving looms, rayon 
plant of the viscose type, etc. 

SCAP has offered to India cotton spinning 
machinery from blow room to spindles, in terms 
of 100,000 spindles, provided 80,000 tons of 
coking quality coal are supplied by India to 
enable production of this machinery. A total 
of 16,000 doubling spindles are also offeretl 
against the supply of 805 tons of coal, 

• Textile Machinery 

As regards textile machinery production pros- 
pects, the report observes that, sdthough there 
is machine-shop capacity in Japan, production 
is limited by the non-availability of essential 
raw materials. If the requisite raw materials 
could be supplied, it would be possible for 


titles of textile machinery for export. The 
report adds ; If the silk and rayon weaving 
industries in India have to be developed on a 
sound basis, it is strongly^ recommended that 
India should resort to Japanese machinery 
which is efficient; simple in operation and cheaper 
than Swiss or American machines. Although 
at the present stage procurement of this machi- 
nery is limited, there is no doubt that at a later 
stage these machineries are likely to be freely 
available.” 

It is suggested that a person having intimate 
knowledge of the rayon and silk industries 
should be attached -to the Indian Liaison Mission 
at Tokyo. Also, that the Government of India 
should either invite Japanese ” key ” techni- 
cians to India to advise the Indian silk industry 
or should depute Indian technicians to Japan 
to study .Japanese methods of sericulture and 
production. For the building up the rayon 
industry, however, it is suggested that India 
should look to methods employed in the U.S.A. 
rather than in Japan. 

The consumption of raw cotton in Japan is 
increasing. SCAP estimates that consumption 
in the 1947-48 season will amount to 725,000bales, 
plus 200,000 bales for stock-piling and 50,000 
bales for miscellaneous purposes. If conditions 
are favourable, consumption could be stepped 
up appreciably. The off-take of Indian cotton 
in 1947-48 season, on the basis of 400 lbs. per 
bale, is estimated at 814,688 bales. 

At present Japan has no spun silk to offer 
to India. The very small quantities which are 
being produced are reserved for domestic con- 
sumption. SCAP assured the delegation that 
yarns of 150 deniers, 80 filaments, suitable for 
the Indian market, would be supplied from 
October 1947. 

Regarding woven silk piecegoods, the dele- 
gation feels that it would not* be desirable in 
the interests of the home industry to import 
manufactured fabrics, yet in view of appreciable 
imports ftom the U.S.A. and the U.K., the 
report states that the question of purchases 
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ftom Japan may be considered as Japanese 
cloth is cheaper. 

TARIFF CONCESSIONS TO INDIA 
U. S. President’s Proclamation 
Reduction in Rates of Duty 

President Truman issued a proclamation put- 
ting into effect tariff concessions between the 
U.S.A. and India and Norway under the Geneva 
general agreement on tariffs and trade. 

The proclamation will take effect on July 9 
withi respect to India. Southern Rhodesia will 
be a contracting party on July 12. 

India, Norway and Southern Rhodesia will 
grant a wide range of tariff concessions bene- 
fiting the trade of the U.S.A., and are committed 
to certain limitations on application of quotas, 
import restrictions, exchange control, valuation 
for customs purposes, and the conduct of State 
trading. 

In return the U.S.A. has made tariff conces- 
sions on products of primary interest to Norway 
and India and of secondary interest to Southern 
Rhodesia. Schedule 12 of the Geneva general 
agreement provides for concessions by India on 
products of primary interest to the U.S.A. 
representing about I 9,552,000 in terms of 
1988-39 imports from the U.S.A. 

The U.S.A. will also benefit fh>m additional 
Indian concessions negotiated with other coun- 
tries at Geneva on products the import of which 
into India from the U.S.A. amounted to $ 487,000 
in 1088-89. 

Concessions were in the form of reduction 
in rates of duty, bindings against increase of 
existing duties, bindings of duty-free status, 
and reductions in margins of preference. 

Imports in 1988-89 from the U.S.A. which 
will be subject to these four types of concessions 
w«re valued at | 1,489,000. Among the princi- 
pal Indian concessions to the U.S.A., are those 
on* dried and condensed milk, canned fish and 
meat, unmanufactured tobacco, certain canned 
fhiits, certain chemicals and drugs, unwrought 


copper, resin, mineral grease,'^ coal tar, dyes, 
certain machine items, office machines, radio 
valves, tractors and automobiles. 

India will give effect to the itenis with certain 
exceptions 80 days after signing. 

U. S. Concessions 

U.S.A. concessions apply to imports from 
India representing approximately $ 53,145,000 
in' terms of 1989 trade. The most important 
are jute and the jute products, dutiable and 
free imports of which amounted to^roughly 
$. 26,608,000 and $ 8,600,000 respectively in 
1989. 

Tariff reductions apply to a total of $ 88,627,000, 
bindings against an increase of certain duties 
to $ 978,000 and bindings on the free list to 
$ 20,640,000. 

Among the principal products receiving duty 
reductions are mica, cashew-nuts, b.urlap and 
bags, cocoa, fibre mats, wool rugs, badminton 
rackets and nets, and tennis rackets. Continued 
duty free entry is assured on carpet wools, raw 
jute, and shellac. The present duty on bagging 
is bound against an increase. 

INDIA SIGNS TARIFF PACT 

An important range of tariff concessions by 
and lo India will follow the decision of the 
Dominion Government to sign the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade authenticated at 
Geneva last October (1947). Tariff concessions by 
India relate mainly to milk products, canned 
food, fruits and vegetables, specified chemicals, 
specified coal-tar dyes, machinery (specified 
^classes), motor vehicles (reduction of preference 
only), radio sets, typewriters, optical instruments, 
raw wool (textile), fertilizers and domestic 
refrigerators. Concessions will be received in 
relation to tariffs on jute and jute manufactures, 
cotton manufactures, cashewnuts, mica, shellac, 
coir matting, sports goods, carpets, spices and 
condiments, essential oils, tea and tobacco. 
India’s export trade in specified commodities 
valued at Rs. 48 ciores on the basis of 1944-45 
figures stands to benefit from concessions 
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extended by other countries. The concessions 
India is offering cover important items^ valued at 
Rs. 81 crores. The concessions become effective 
80 days after signature of the protocol, and a 
notification under Section 2 of the Sea Customs 
Act will be issued in due course. Legislation 
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T|U118M UOOVMY dcpeiKb on many thingi— the return of proip^ity in 
•D Europe^ th« frowih of productive power in the Empire, nod onr own 
tocrenaed effort to provide for oureelves end to export. Every one of theee 
thtap depcodi 00 n stendy coououoiu me m our productioa— n rise to much 
higher ieveh then ever before, to offset the drastic change in oar position in 
tbs world. Our future, sod our children's, depends on such schievemenU ns 
those recorded below. 


ARE you MENTIONED HERE? 


jqi Sixty smele y tes of the Uminston^n- 
W Tyne OU« Works using om MchlM 
•eWevod a MKOtd of «m imiUoo electric Itski 
bulbs blown, inspect sod packed lO sU 
days 

O Eait MMIaiKl mtaert In the Ibit 16 
weeks or ^ year produaed one mUlioe 
tons note ibas during dw sente period e 
yoer ago— « 10^ uicreeae New output 
records beve been set up ei SMnbroek and 
Ol^ e y e ^t^ sBjee. MeLfiehl, and Wolhtioo 

O K world recoid J* claimed by ihe New 
Jarrow Sled Company where XI men in 
houn produced 3W ions of rolled steel 
Ceotett Iron Company aucompluhcd a 
nailooal record of ion of plMron in 
one weekuom iheh new rureecc 


ttimph eppantus , air and 
gas compressor, . dairy, excavating and lavel- 
liog. food praparatioiii. printing and book, 
binding, and rcfIrlpHatIns maclunstyj 


Production of heavy flMgin|o by the 
W $50 wotken at Waller So«wslf«iwood 
borge, Haleiowan (Biniiindkam), has Is- 
craarod by oaariy 50^; in tha taut three years. 
Improvou methods of producuon save 70 
ions ol coal evtey weak 


Apnl was a ncotd m tbi second 


|( Exports of pauangar cars 


I m April 
of s,tm a 


end IS4S private car, and commardal 


/Tv Ttw X» iplnyaai of Northern Cowch- 
W buM^ NbwauUoKn-l^ by harder 
work, have Mwpsd w OMptn of pas,ai|sr 
buros from 13 to M a monih. soon roe 
export, 

jSH hit atbroond 10*^ mereaM InIndivtdual 
output of aliculcal anulpment In the 
past ywr it Np<>t**d by tha J<wph Luens 
(Blrmiu^) irotm of II IhGtorlos, anploy. 
mg }t,000 OMB and woman. 


S PEOOY MAYOR, sgad 17, employed by Mesari, J. & A 
Leiidt Ltd , Preston, it raapoiiaible fornn avtrsge production 
of 1 13,000 yar^ of " waft " a weak, which goes to the making 
of 12J3I typewrilsr ribbons, a most valuable export 

O NasrIy 4.000 Lsncsahire heusewivea ar« doing evening 
ihift work tat vm SO cotton apnuuag nulls. )a tha two 
wNoks before the Whit Holiday output in cotton ipinttint wts 
tU^Kly sbovs tbs target rate. 



We are 4R4100.0QD people, striving to eem e Imutg m our smell island. H't a 
towiSi job. It takee mind as well as mtteclai. Idesa at well ae slboiyMN«sN> Wbat 
MS yo« doing to dttslify for Cipdit Cotumn? 


It still adds up to 

MORE AND MORE PRODUOION 

I iumd bp Hu g swrisye m 

may be necessary in a few Instances, and the 
necessary action will be taken in the next session 
of the i^slature, 


INDO-AUSTRALIAN TRADE 

Mr. H. R. Gollan, Senior Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner in India, disclosed that the 
volume of trade between India and Australia at 
present was the largest in nine years. Trading 
between the two countries was so brisk that in 
the seven months ending January, India had 
become the second largest exporter to Australia 
and the third largest importer from that country. 
During that period, India’s export and import 
trade with Australia was seven times higher 
than in the corresponding period in 1989. 
Quoting the Acting Commonwealth Statistician, 
Mr. S. R. Carver, the Senior Trade Commissioner 
said that in the seven months ending January, 
India exported to Australia goods worth Rs. 16.8 
crores while her imports from Australia amounted 
to Rs. 9 crores. Among Australia’s principal 
exports was wheat. Between July last year and 
January 1948 Australia had exported to different 
countries wheat to the value of Rs. 11 crores 
of which India had received approximately 
Rs. 5.25 crores worth. Flour exports to India 
during the same period totalled Rs. 24.88 lakhs. 
India had also received Rs. 55.88 lakhs worth 
of scoured and washed wools, tops, noils and 
waste. Speaking about Australia’s imports and 
exports generally Mr. Gollan observed that 
Australian imports of merchandise registered an 
increase of 64 per cent, over the corresponding 
period in 1989. Her exports for the same period 
were valued at Rs. 210 crores which was about 
10 per cent. more. 

INDIA HAS FAVOURABLE TRADE 
BALANCE WITH AUSTRALIA 

In the 11 months which ended May 1948, 
India exported goods to Australia to the value 
of Rs. 26.94 crores. 

In the same period India bought Rs. 28.15 
crores* worth of goods from Australia. 

During those 11 months, Australia’s total 
exports of merchandise were Rs. 879.80 crores 
and total imports of merchandise Rs. 822.26 
crores, giving a substantial favourable conk- 
modity balance of trade, 
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During May, Australia’s exports of mer- 
chandise were slightly higher than April while 
imports were lower. 

As compared with April 1948, Australian 
imports from United States of America fell 
substantially in May while at the same time 
her exports to that country increased. 

Imports from Canada rose slightly T3ut so 
did Australia’s exports to Canada. 

Substantial exports were made in the 11 
months ended May, 1948 to United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Canada and India, 
as well as to France, Belgium, New Zealand, 
Ceylon and Italy as prineipal buyers. Aus- 
tralia took substantial imports of merchandise 
from India, Persia, Ceylon, Bahrein Islands 
and Saudi Arabia, Belgium, Sweden and New 
Zealand. 

Principal exports in the 11 month period were 
wool, wheat, flour, butter, lead, sheepskins 
and barley. 

Principal imports during the 11 months 
ended May 1948 were machines and machinery, 
cotton piecegoods, silk and rayon piecegoods, 
motor cars, pulp, paper and board, petroleum, 
bags and sacks, drugs, chemicals and fertilisers, 
tea, electrical appliances and equipment and 
yarns. 

BRITISH CAPITAL GOODS TO INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 

• 

Britain’s Overseas Trade Minister, Mr. Arthur 
Bottomley, in an exclusive interview, recently, 
disclosed that India and Pakistan received 12 per 
cent, of Britain’s total exports of capital goods 
to the world in 1947. 

In Britain’s total overall, exports to the world 
the proportion of capital goods was in the 
neighbourhood bf 20 per cent., but in the case 
of India and Pakistan, the proportion of such 
goods was 42 per cent. 

Of machinery alone, India and Pakistan’s 
share was 17 per cent, of the grand total for all 
countries. These proportions were appreciably 
higher than the exports to , other countries 
including those of the British Commonwealth 
7 


Mr. Bottomley added that the total U.K. 
exports to the whole world in 1947 were valued 
at 1,187 million of which India and Pakistan 
received 92 million. The export of capital goods 
to the whole world totalled 818 million of which 
India and Pakistan got 89 million. 

Exports of machinery alone to all countries 
were 1 80 million and those to India and Pakistan 
80 million. 

Earlier he said that the figure of last year's U.K. 
trade to India and Pakistan represented three 
times the value of the last full pre-war year. 

“ We have first to re-equip and modernize our 
own industry ” said the Minister, “ in order 
that we can properly tackle the task of supplying 
such countries as India and Pakistan with the 
goods they may need, not only at this moment, 
but in the next 20, 80 and even 50 years as their 
own industrial effort develops. Only by getting 
our own industry in order can we be in a position 
to help India and Pakistan to industriali^se their 
own counties as rapidly arf possible.” 

“ India and Pakistan, ” he said, ” are aware 
that at the moment our steel production is 
increasing, and they naturally ask if they can as 
a consequence have more capital goods. The 
answer is that the extra steel goes to pay for the 
essential raw materials and food that wc must 
have, and into the rebuilding of our own industry 
so that it can properly grapple with the long 
term job of supplying India, Pakistan and other 
countries with the capital equipment and other 
equipment they so badly need.” 

' Mr. Bottomley said it was necessary for the 
United Kingdom to get the technical and skilled 
men to assist this development. 

” We are training men and are looking forward 
to the day when we can do all that we now wish 
to do to help India and Pakistan. The next 
three or four years will, however, still be difficult,” 
he said. 

Even as things were, he considered the amount 
of United Kingdom production going to India and 
Pakistan impressive not only in comparison to 
British exports elsewhere, but also in relation to 
her total production for all purposes. 
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TRADE POLICY OF PAKISTAN 
Scope for Private Enterprise 
Jinnah’s Assurance to British Businessmein 

The Governor-General of Pakistan, Qaid-e- 
Azam Mohammed Ali Jiimah, addressing the 
88th Annual General Meeting of the Karachi 
Chamber of Commerce recently said “I can 
assure you on behalf of the Government of 
Pakistan that it is their intention and policy to 
let the channels of free trading fiow as freely as 
possible. ” 

Of overseas trade he said, “A considerable 
sector of imports has been released from licensing 
by the notification of an open general licence 
for a wide range of goods coming from Common- 
wealth sterling countries. This list will be kept 
under constant review with the object of expand- 
ing it and the question of including therein 
imports from soft currency areas is now receiving 
the attention of the Ministry of Commerce.” 

Referring to the situation in regard to dollar 
imports and other hard currencies the Governor- 
General stated that it was very difficult and 
” licensing must continue to protect the balance 
of payments. ” 

” Even in this field, however, you can assist 
by bending your energies to directing and 
increasing our exports to dollar and hard currency 
countries. This fortunately should not be diffi- 
cult in the ease of the major Pakistan raw 
materials and I shall look forward to your 
constant support in this matter.” 

Private Enterprise 

The Qaid-e-Azam drew the particular attention 
of the meeting to ‘‘ the keen desire of the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan to associate individual initiative 
and private enterprise at every stage of 
industrialisation. 

” The number of industries the Government 
have reserved for management by themselves 
consists of arpis and munitions of war, generation 
of hydro-electric jiower and the manufacture of 
railway wagons, telephones, telegraph and 
wireless apparatus. All other industrial activity 
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is left open to private enterprise which would 
be given every facility a Government can give 
for the establishment and development of 
industry.” 

The Governor-General said, “ Just as Pakistan 
is agriculturally the most advanced nation in the 
continent of Asia, I am confident that if it makes 
the fuljest and the best use of its considerable 
agricultural wealth in the building up of her indus- 
tries, it will, with the traditions of craftsmanship 
for which our people are so well known and with 
their ability to adjust themselves to new tech- 
niques, soon make its mark in the industrial 
field.” 

He added that he was glad to know that the 
meeting was favourably impressed with the 
concessions announced by the Finance Minister 
to new industrial enterprises in the matter of 
income-tax and depreciation and that ‘‘ you 
regard the statement as holding out more 
encouragement to new industry than the cor- 
responding statement of policy made by the 
Government of India.” 

Mr. Jinnah revealed that Pakistan was now 
engaged in a study of how best the spiral of 
rising prices could be broken and he appealed 
to the trading community for their full support 
in this object. ” If Pakistan goods are to 
establish for themselves a reputation of their 
own, a beginning must be made now and here. 
Anything my Government can do to achjpve 
this end, they wilTdo, I would like Pakistan to 
become a synonym and hallmark for quality 
in the marketplaces of the world. ” 

U.K. JULY EXPORTS £8M. ABOVE 
RECORD 

Still below Target 
Trade Gap Lowest since February 

The value of United Kingdom goods exported 
in July at £. 145,600,000 cstabbshed a new 
record, exceeding by £. 8,200,000 that set up 
in July 1920, and being £. 11,600,000 more 
than in June last. Imports were valued at 
£. 185,600,000 — higher than ever before — while 
re-exports rose by £. 1,500,000 to £. 6,800,000. 
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The adverse visible balance trade was 
£. 88,600,000, or £. 4,600,000 below the figure 
for June, and lower than in any month this 
year except February, when the figure . was 
£. 81,200,000. 

Higher totals are usually recorded in July 
because it normally contains the maximum 
number of working days, and also because of 
the tendency to clear documents to the Customs 
before the holidays. The dock strike, on the 
other hand, caused a falling off in receipts of 
documents in the early days of the month. 

Allowing for the rise in prices since 1988, 
the volume of exports in July is provisionally 
estimated at 149 per cent, of 1988. This pro- 
bably represents the largest quantity of goods 
sent abroad in any month since July 1929, 
and exceeds the monthly average for the peak 
inter- war year by about 4 per cent. 

Allowing for the varying number of working 
days, however, the quantity of goods exported 
daily last month is estimated to be only about 
the same as June and 8 per cent, above May. 
The volume is therefore still 4 per cent, short of 
the 1948 end-year target. 

,The principal increase was in manufactured 
articles ; which rose by £. 12,100,000 to 

£. 127,400,000 cotton yarns and manufactures 
being outstanding with an increase of 
£. 2,900,000 to £. 12,900,000. Machinery 

reached a new record figure, both for value 
and quantity, at £. 24,100,000 (86,000 tons) — 
an increase of £. 2,100,000. Food, drink, 
and tobacco fell £. 600,000 to £. 7,700,000, but 
increased coal exports (£. 4,700,000) sent up 
raw materials by £. 500,000 to £. 7,200,000. 


The increase of £. 25,800,000 in imports was 
mainly caused by a rise of £. 8,600,000 to 
£. 80,400,000 in food, drink, and tobacco and 
one of £. 5,800,000 to £. 48,400,000 in manu- 
factured articles. Imports of raw cotton fell 
by £. 7,800,000 fSrom the unusually high June 
figure of £. 18,500,000. Manufactured oils 
(mainly refined petroleum) rose by £. 2,800,000 
to £. 14,100,000. 

DETERIORATION IN TERMS OF 
TRADE 

The hope that in 1948 the terms of trade might 
start to move in .Britain’s favour has been 
killed by the January and February figures : 
import prices have risen by 4]^ per cent, since 
the end of the year, while export prices have 
remained virtually unchanged. And the general 
cost of imports is likely to increase still further 
despite Mr. Strachey’s expression .of hope in 
the House recently that “ we have reached the 
worst point, the nadir of the tendency of the 

terms of trade and there is a chance that 

the terms of trade may cease moving in the 
wrong direction.” This is at best an outside 
chance over the next few months. The prices 
of most foodstuffs and a large part of the raw 
materials for Britain have been fixed for 1948 
under contracts already made ifiid at a higher 
level than last year. Any improvement in the 
terms of trade must therefore come from higher 
export value, but exports of those goods which 
still command a sellers’ market — capital equip- 
ment, iron and steel, coal, certain chemicals — 
are unfortunately limited by production diffi- 
culties. 
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Import and Export Prices 


(Board of Trade Indices: 1988 — 100) 



Feh. 

1947 

Aug. 

1947 

Sept. 

1947 

— 

Oct. 

1947 

Nov. 

1947 

Dee. 

1947 

Jan. 

1948 

Feb. 

1948 

Importff 

Food, drink & tobacco 

225 

245 

243 

243 

244 

248 

249 

254 

Raw materials 

242 

285 

288 

291 

800 

304 

813 

817 

Manufactures 

210 

249 

252 

254 

257 

258 

268 

269 

Total 

220 

257 

250 

258 

262 

263 

269 

275 

U. K. lirports 









F^ood, drink & tobacco 

212 

220 

228 

224 

222 

224 

223 

220 

Raw^ materials'^ 

218 

221 

227 

280 

287 

277 

288 

298 

Manufactures . 

215 

288 j 

240 

241 

243 

245 

244 i 

247 

Metal goods 

194 

210 

218 

218 

220 

222 

221 

228 

Textiles . . 

287 

312 

814 

818 

821 

324 

826 

826 

Other manufactures . . 

200 

232 

280 

230 

286 

236 

285 

240 

Total 

_1 

215 

b- 

1 289 

240 

242 

1 

244 

244 

247 


Over tlie whole of 191-7 import prices rose by 
18 per eeiil. eoniparod with a 15 per cent, increase 
in export values. Baw materials accounted 
for the biggest rise, and by February had inc- 
reased by a further 4 }aT cent, to a level 81 per 
cent. liigluT than in February, 1947. Food, 
drink and tobacco prices, which also continued 
to rise during the first two months of the cur- 
rent year, were 13 per cent, higher than a year 
ago and manufactures were *28 p(T cent, higher. 

Export prices of focxl agairi declined during 
February, but prices of manufactures more 
than ma<lc good their fall in January. Textile 
prices, which rose significantly throughout 1947, 
remained unaltered, but the export values of 
metal gooih. and otlier manufaetures again ad- 
vanced. Fompared with a year ago, food exjjorts 
were 4 per cent, dtarcr and manufactures 15 
per cent, dearer. Raw material prices showed 


another sharp increase during February and 
were 84 })er cent, higher than in February, 
1947. Most of lliis rise, however, was experien- 
ced in the last three months, when coal exports 
were resumed. Nevertheless the flattening curve 
of export prices in general, particularly in re- 
oeiil months, does not suggest that any relief 
in the terms of trade can be expected from this 
source. 

EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT NOW 
99 PER CENT. OF 1938 LEVEL 

But Trade Deficit is Rising 
The industrial output in Europe, excluding 
Germany and Russia, had recovered to 99 per 
cent, of the 1938 level in the third quarter of 
1947, according to a report on European reco- 
very issued by the Ignited Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe. The position of agri- 
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culture is much less favourable than that of 
indust^, but in both industry and agriculture 
Europe has recovered more rapidly than after 
Worid War I. 

In sharp contrast, however, Europe’s trading 
position with the rest of the world has deterio- 
rated and is still worsening, the survey shows. 
Europe’s total deficit with the rest of the world, 
which was zero in 1988, rose from 5,800 million 
dollars in 1946 to 7,500 million m 1947. Euro-y 
pean exports to the United States, it was pointed 
out, must greatly increase if a balance in the 
world’s economy is to be re-established. 

Other main conclusions of the report included 
the following. 

1. Europe’s trade with the rest of the 
world, despite a dollar-shortage problem, 
had recovered by the end of 1947 much more 
rapidly than intra-European trade. 

2. Total commodities available for home 
use in Europe as a whole, excluding Germany, 
had reached 90 per cent, of the pre-war level 
on a per capita basis by 1947 and Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Ireland, Norway, Poland and 
Sweden actually had more goods per capita 
than in 1988. 

8. With the notable exception of the 
United Kingdom, the foreign trade of every 
country in Europe reflects over-importing 
and under-exporting. With the exception 
of the United Kingdom’s every country’s foreign 
balance of payments has been moving steadily 
away from equilibrium, largely as a result, 
the survey finds, of continuous inflationary 
pressure combined with artificially overvalued 
exchange rates. 

4 . Restoration of the United Kingdom’s 
solvency and of convertibility of the pound 
sterling is an essential condition for revival 
of true multilateral trade within Europe. 
As long as Great Britain is in debt to nearly 
every other country and cannot pay off in 
dollars, the machinery of multilateral clearing 
ciCnnot work successfully. The survey warns, 
however, that trade in Europe “ had not yet 
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assumed a stable and continuing pattern ” 
and that further basic changes arc probably 
inevitable. 

5. Weak spots in European production 
and intra-European trade today is largely ex- 
plainable by Germany’s elimination as a 
producer and a trader. 

6. Half of the deterioration in Europe’s 
overall payments balance with the non- 
Europcan world is the direct result of price 
increases. 

Discussing the report, Nicholas Kaldor, direc- 
tor of re'>earch of the Economic Commission 
for Europe said r “We found that the per- 
manent change in Europe’s position caused by 
World War II is that Europe must plan to cover 
her imports from the rest of the world with 
exports, whereas lieretoforc one-third of Eu- 
ropean imports were paid for by income from 
investment, services and other sources.” 

ABC’S OF R.T.A. AND I.T.O. 

(RECIPROCAL 

TRADE AGREEMENTS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE ORGANIZATION) 

What 4Re the Reciprocal Trade Agreements? 

They arc methods set up by national law 
passed by the U.S. Congress in 1984 to enlarge 
world trade by relaxing rigid tariffs and similfyr 
hindrances to exchange of goods among nations. 
Under terms of the R.T.A. law, Congress endows 
the executive branch of the government with 
limited authority to negotiate, revise and adjust 
tariffs. 

Doesn’t the E.R.P. Replace the R.T.A. ? 

No. R.T.A. is a tool that will assist European 
Co-operation Administration (E.C.A.) to facilitate 
and quicken interchange of commodities among 
all nations participating in the E.R.P. ; this is a 
basic aim written into the act that brought the 
E.R.P. into existence. 

Hasn’t the U.S. Agreements with all E.R.P. 

Nations ? 

No. They have not yet been negotiated with 
Austria, Denmark, Greece, Italy, Ireland, 
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Portugal, Western Germany, Trade agreements 
are necessary to enable these nations to export 
to the U.S. and thus deliver on their commitments 
to the U.S. under terms of E.R.P. R,T.A. is the 
only existing means by which the U.S. can work 
out these arrangements. 

Do Trade Agreements drain the U.S. of its 
Natural Resources ? 

No. On the contrary, they help to safeguard 
against depletion of many strategic materials 
such as manganese, tin, rubber, lead, required for 
U.S. military security. 

Doesn’t the R.T.A. harm U.S. Business ? 

No. Ever since the Reciprocal Trade Act 
was passed 14 years ago, there have been outcries 
that certain U.S. industrial, farming and labour 
interests were being menaced by “ cheap foreign 
competition.” No proof backed up such claims 
sufficiently to prevent bi-partisan majorities in 
Congress from extending the Act in succeeding 
Congresses. 

But where does the I.T.P. come in ? 

The Charter of the ^ International Trade 
Organisation was signed by delegates from 58 


nations at Havana in April 1948. But this I.T.P. 
charter must be approved by Congress and, even 
so, will not be fully effective until 1952. Mean- 
while^ the R.T.A. will be needed (1) to activate the 
provisions of the ITP Charter if and when okayed 
by Congress ; (2) to have ready a groundwork for 
future trade agreements if the I.T.P.O. fails to 
pass. 

But hasn’t the I.T.P.O. already changed 
tariffs ? 

No. but its forerunner, the “ General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade,” signed at Geneva on 
October 80, 1947, marked an advance in over- 
coming barriers to world trade. Under the 
terms of the T.A.T.T., biggest multilateral trade 
pact in history, 23 countries responsible for 70 
per cent, of international commerce granted 
concessions to each other on commodities which 
in pre-war days accounted for 50 per cent, of all 
global trade. From the 22 other countries, the 
U.S., gained tariff reductions on items worth 
J billion dollars ; from the U.S,, they gained 
similar reductions on items worth i billion dollars, 
on quid-pro-quo basis 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN 
HYDERABAD 

The Government of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam have from time to time introduced 
various measures to ensure better working 
conditions, pay and amenities in various 
factories in the state. The following main 
provisions of the labour enactments give a 
comprehensive idea of the legal help to labour. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act 

1. If a workman is injured by accident in 
the course of his employment his employer 
must pay compensation. 

2. If a workman dies through accident his 
dependents are entitled to compensation, vary- 
ing between Rs. 500 to Rs. 4,500 depending on 
the wages. 

8. If a workman eontracts occupational 
diseases, he is entitled to compensation. 

4. First Taluqdars and Second Taluqdars of 
Yallandu and Asafabad have been appointed 
as Commissioners to settle compensation cases. 

6. Notice of accidents must be given to 
1st Taluqdar, 

Maternity Benefit Act 

1. No employer shall knowingly employ 
a woman in his factory 8 weeks preceding 
confinement and 4 weeks following delivery. 

2. The maternity benefit to be paid is 8 
annas per day. 

8. A woman entitled for maternity benefit 
shall give notice in writing to her employer 
a month prior to delivery but not later than 
seven days after delivery. 

4. The employer shall make pa5rment of 
maternity benefit within 48 hours of receiving 
the notice. 

5. Notice of dismissal given three months 
before delivery shall not deprive the right to 
payment of maternity benefit. 


6. No employer can dismiss a woman worker 
who absents herself due to confinement. 

7. Contraventions of these provisions is a 
punishable offence. 

The Employment of Children Regulation 

1. Children under 12 are prohibited from 
being employed in the manufacture of beedies, 
matches, buttons, soap and in tanneries, etc. 

2. .Children below 1*5 are not to be employed 
in any occupation connected with the trans- 
port of passengers, goods or mails by Railway. 

8. Contravention of the provisions is a 
punishable offence. 

4. Inspectors are for securing compliance 
with the provisions of these Regulations. 

Thf. Hyderabad Factories Regulation 

1. In perennial factories working hours are 
48 a week {i.e., 8 hours a day). 

2. A day’s holiday is to be given every week. 

8. Extra payment is necessary for over- 
time work (twice). 

4. Children under 12 are not to be employed. 

5. Children between 12 and 15 can only 
be employed for 5 hours. (Spread over 7i). 

6. Adolescents (15-17) not physically fit 
are to be treated as children and cannot be 
employed full time. 

7. Women and children cannot be employ- 
ed at night. 

8. Creches a^e to be provided when more 
than 50 women are employed. 

9. Adequate resting sheds are to be provided 
when the number of employee.s is more than 
150. 

10. Health and safety of the workers is 
insured by providing for cleanliness,, ventila- 
tion, precaution against fire, proper fencing 
of dangerous machinery, and by preventing 
over-crowding. 
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11. Canteens should be set up when tbe 
number of employees is more than 200. 

12. Workers who have put in 12 months 
continuous service are entitled to 10 days’ and 
to 14 days’ leave with pay in case of children. 

Trade Disputes Orders 

Strikes and lock-outs without 25 days* notice 
are illegal. Instigating illegal strikes or lock- 
outs is an offence. It provides machinery 
for settlement of disputes between employers 
and workers through a Board of Conciliation 
or an Industrial Court. 

The decision of the Industrial Court with 
the approval of His Excellency the Prime 
Minister is final and binding. 

The Hyderabad Trade Union Act 

1. Any seven members of a Trade Union 
may apply for registration of a Trade Union 
under this Act. 

2. Registered Trade Unions will be ex- 
empted from the provisions of : 

{a) The Societies Registration Act, 1850 F. 

(6) The Co-operative Societies Act, 1828 F. 

(c) The Hyderabad Companies Act, 1820 F. 

8. A Registered Trade Union may also 
open a separate fund for political purposes. 
The general funds cannot be spent on other 
than legitimate Trade Union activities. 

4. Any person who has attained the age of 
15 years may become member of a registered 
Trade Union. 

t 

5, The maximum number of the members 
of the Executive of the Union shall be 12, at 
least two-third of which shall be actually 
engaged in the industry to which the Trade 
Union is connected. 

The Hyderabad Provident Fund Regula- 
tion, 1855 F. 

1. provident Fund means a Fund in which 
subscription or deposits of any class of em- 
ployees are received and held on their individual 
accounts. It also includes any contribption 


^ and any interest or increment accruing on 
• such subscriptions. 

2. A compulsory deposit in any Govern- 
ment or Railway Provident Fund shall not be 
assigned or attached under any decree or order 
of a Civil, Criminal or Revenue Court in 
respect of any debt or liability incurred by 
the subscriber or depositor. 

8 . Any sum standing to the credit of any 
subscriber or depositor in any such fund, at 
the time of his death, payable under the rules of 
the fund to any dependant of the subscriber 
or depositor, shall vest m the dependant. 

4. Government is empowered to make it 
applicable to any provident fund established by 
any local authority or to P.F.’s of notified 
institutions. 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR CANTEENS FOR 
HYDERABAD 

Hyderabad is on the threshold of a new era. 
Among tlie major factors that are facing the 
country, modernisation of our industry and 
agriculture has already occupied top priority 
in our post-war reconstruction programmes. 

A cordial relationship between capital and 
labour is the corner stone of rapid in- 
dustrial progress. These two wheels must be 
in good order if the industrial vehicle wants to 
proceed, and experience in other countries has 
proved this beyond doubt. 

We all know that a worker spends the major 
part of the day, nay, the major part of his life, 
in the factory or the mine or any other indust- 
rial establishment. This being so, he must be 
made as comfortable and happy as possible. 
The workers cook their own food or if there is a 
female in the house, she cooks. The food is 
taken to the workshop or the mine or whatever 
it is, and in the interval the worker eats his 
food, which generally consists of loaves of 
bread. But they have no dining ropms. They 
can be seen in random places in the compound, 

, under a tree, near a well, on the stairs or at the 
place of their work. In some factories the 
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workers are turned out. Some go home. In 
the rainy season their condition is miserable 
and pitiable. They run about from place to 
place for shelter till the interval is over. In a 
word they suffer due to the absence of a shed 
where they can eat and take shelter. 

Is it not necessary that a canteen should be 
started in every decent factory and cooked 
food supplied to workers at cost price ? If the 
canteens have recreational facilities, so much the 
better. Such a canteen will surely brighten up the 
indispensable worker and make him feel that his 
master is not an exacting slave-driver but has 
the welfare of the worker at heart. A canteen 
will be very economical to the workers and will 
surely become popular. Some say that caste 
prejudices stand in the way. But this idea 
belongs to the B.C. era. Caste distinctions 
are fast (fisappparing, an^l if general canteens 
are started -they will prove immensely useful. 
A canteen must conform to the rules of 
sanitation. It must be well ventilated and 
comfortable. 

The working class and the illiterate class are 
almost identical. Poverty and drudgery keep 
them out of the kingdom of knowledge. As a 
result, the workers are ignorant of the rules of 
health and sanitation. They are unclean, rude 
and rough in spite of their child-like hearts. 
It is necessary that instruction m rules of health, 
diet and sanitation should be imparted to them. 
Employers must render financial help to social 
agencies which may grow up for the uplift of the 
labouring classes. The worker must be roused 
to the consciousness that he too is a member of 
a respectable body and hence has more self- 
respect. Any attempt in this respect will surely 
benefit the worker and the master. 

Capteens are common and age-old in America 
and U.K. But in Hyderabad as also in 
India, in spite of the impetus given by War 
they are still scarce. These canteens should 
form an essential part of all modernising plans. 
The European and American canteens are not 
only canteens but laboratories as well. Exper- 


iments in nutrition and dietetics are carried on 
in the interest of labour welfare. In the U.K. 
the Factories Act, 1987 requires every employer 
to provide mess-room accommodation. But here 
it is a different story altogether. Firstly, in a 
majority of mills and factories, there are no 
canteens at all nor are they required under 
any act or law. Only shelter is provided in a 
few factories and even these shelters can hardly 
be regarded as places suitable for relaxation 
during rest intervals. 

Some of the objects of an industrial canteen 
are, to make wholesome the otherwise unbalanced 
and deficient food of the workers ; to provide 
clean and cheap food and an opportunity to 
relax in comfort near the place of work, to save 
time and trouble to workers on account of 
exhausting journeys to and fro from work after 
long hours in the factory and, during war-time, 
to enable them to surmount the difficulties 
experienced in obtaining meals or foodstuffs. 

Canteens arc an exgratia affair and hence 
they can hardly conform to any standards or 
principles, for the simple reason that no such 
standards or principles are established any- 
where. In most places they are no better than 
private contractors’ tea stalls supplying tea and 
sweets, where food is supplied it is neither 
cheap nor clean. Finally, they arc not sanitary. 
The only principle that governs them is “ the 
maximum of profit ” to the owner. The in- 
dustrial employer charges high rents to the 
canteen owners, who in turn sell food exorbi- 
tantly. No wonder then, workers prefer bring- 
ing their meals from home for eating in canteens. 

But if canteens are run honestly, the workers 
would surely make use of them. This is proved 
by the experience of some employers who run 
canteens and who are not guided by profit- 
motives, but by a sincere desire to make their 
workers happy. The canteen at Tata Iron 
and Steel Co.’s Works at Jamshedpur is a happy 
example. This canteen consists of two grand 
buildings with modern sanitary equipment 
and furniture. Meals varying with communal 
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tastes are served to different conmiunitics. 
Women workers have separate dining , arrange- 
ments. Three times every day, tfic 13,000 
workers visit these canteens for tea, refresh- 
ments and meals. 

Since the outbreak of the last World War 
the Government of India ordered Provincial 
Governments to encourage employers to start 
canteens. But the results were not very good, 
as the employers, in general, did not favour the 
idea and were not prepared to open cooked 
food canteens voluntarily. No success can be 
achieved unless legal responsibility is placed 
on the employers. Our Government should 
take steps, as early as possible, in this direction 
and also appoint Inspectors to see that canteens 
are run on non-profit basis. Besides this, the 
Government should sanction rent-free 
accommodation, and free furniture and cooking 
utensils in canteens run by them or by workers, 
or jointly by both, and under certain conditions 
even in canteens run by contractors in their 
concerns. 

Thus we see, that a canteen is not only a 
glorified restaurant, but has an important 
function to perform in the shape of catering to 
the recreational needs of the workers. A fac- 
tory’s canteen is the centre of its labour welfare, 
and the meeting place of workers from all de- 
partments of the plant. Here workers rest 
and revive their flagging energies, eat their 
meals and talk. 

As Government have several schemes in view 
to industrialise Hyderabad, it is worth-while to 
make a beginning in this direction in those 
factories that are already in existence and 
enrich ourselves by experience while prganising 
canteens in bigger factories. 

M. Madhava Rao. 

WORKING OF THE CONSUMERS’ 

SOCIETIES IN H.E.H. THE NIZAM’S 
DOMINIONS 

The Co-operative movement in H.E.H. the 
Nizamis Dominions was first started in 1912 
and as was the case in India, Agricultural Credit 


Societies were organised and all the efforts were 
concentrated towards them. Sporadic attempts 
were made to organise consumers’ societies. 
Setbacks were many and most of these pioneer 
efforts did not bear fruit. The recent world 
war seems to have come as a boon to the con- 
sumers* movement. It suddenly came into 
prominence when the controls were introduced and 
there arose the need to set up such societies for 
counteracting the profiteering tendencies of 
individuals. The Government too was able 
to see tliat co-operative societies were the best 
medium to fight this evil and with its patronisa- 
tion societies were soon forthcoming to meet the 
situation. 

During the first five years of War also not 
much progress was made. The number of 
societies was six. Membership ha(J increased 
from 485 to 568, but the working and owned 
capital both recorded a sharp 'decline from 
56,890 and 84,632 to 12,251 and 10,825 res- 
pectively due to one big society’s liquidation 
in 1941. The sales had however grown which 
were to the extent of 49,859 as against 1,787 
of the year 1940. 

In 1945 the Co-operative Department’s 
scheme of setting up Taluqa Unions in all 
the Taluqas with its branches in suitable centres 
was given effect to and it is from this year that a 
marked change came over the whole aspect. 
The number of such societies rose from 6 to 12 
in 1945, and stood at 250 in 1947. The member- 
ship was 568 in 1944 and rose to 55,182 during 
the following year, whereas in 1947 it shot up 
to 4,91,088. The working capital which stood 
at 12,251 in 1944 rose to 48,02,971 the next 
year and further increased to 1,08,88,794 within 
two more years. 

Similarly the owned capital which was 10,825 
recorded a rise and was 27,60,844 in 1945 and 
62,97,894 in 1947. 

The sales were 4,78,19,118 in 1947 whereas 
two years ago they were 1,04,27,719 and.- a 
year previous only 49,859. 
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Thus, it will be seen that the fillip given by the 
war proved of great value and the movement 
started to take a share in the business activities 
as well. Owing to the controls the societies 
were mainly handling foodgrains and the ex- 
perience thus gained will, it is hoped, be of use in 
expanding the work still further as this is but 
just the beginning of the endeavour and greater 
field still remains to be covered. 

AMENITIES FOR LABOUR IN HYDER- ^ 
ABAD 

A Primary School, excliLsively for the children 
of Domalguda Labour Colony, has been opened 
at the Labour Welfare Centre. 

It may be recalled that Labour Welfare 
Centres for Municipality workers have recently 
been opened in the city which are running very 
successfully. 

Government has sanctioned a scheme for 
intensifying Labour Welfare Work at Kotha- 
gudium and Tandur Collieries which was sub- 
mitted byi the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Advi- 
sory Committee. The scheme aims at purchas- 
ing mobile cinema vans, wireless sets, and also 
construction of ' swimming pools and latrines 
on hygienic lines. The work at Kothagudium 
is on a more extensive and ambitious scale which 
includes T.B.V.D., and Isolation Wards and a 
Gymnasium. 

The preliminary work has already been taken 
on hand and is proceeding apace. 

CONDITIONS OF WORK FOR LABOUR 
IN HYDERABAD 

A Government Notification says : — 

Managements of important industrial concerns 
notified under the Standing Orders (Conditions 
of Employment) Regulations Order, 1854 Fasli, 
are required to frame and submit to the Labour 
Commissioner for approval, Standing Orders in 
respect of their concerns, showing the terms and 
conditions under which workers are employed 
and rules of discipline which they are expected 


to follow. As “specified officer” under the 
said Order, the Labour Commissioner is em- 
powered to settle these Standing Orders after 
making such enquiries as he deems fit and after 
consulting such interests as appear to him to be 
concerned in the employment. Standing Orders 
in respect of the Azam Jahi Mills ( Warangal), the 
Hyderabad Spinning and Weaving Mills, and the 
Osman Shahi Mills (Nartded), have so far been 
settled and those that have been received from 
other factories will be settled shortly. With 
the enforcement of these Standing Orders, indus- 
trial workers will be in a position to know the 
exact conditions under which they are required 
to work. 

AID TO EX-SERVICEMEN 

In accordance with the assurance given to 
ex-servicemen and their dependents for educa- 
tional facilities, the Nizam’s Government have 
sanctioned a scheme which provides an oppor- 
tunity for them to further their studies which 
were interrupted during the last great war. 
Under the scheme, free education, free board 
and lodging, cost of books and some monthly 
stipends, have been assured to the qualified 
ex-services personnel. 

All bona fide subjects of the State who have 
at least six months “ approved war service ” 
will be entitled for assistance. 

INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

Government of India’s Labour Policy 
Explained 

Tripartite Machinery to he set up 

Explaining the Government’s Labour Policy 
and programme of legislation, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
Minister for Labour, stated at a Press Conference ; 

The aftermath of the war has brought a spate 
of industrial disputes in ail industrialised count- 
ries. India is no exception. In 1945 the total 
number of working days lost on account of 
industrial disputes was roughly 40,50,000. In 
1947 it rose to as much as 1,58,00,000 (up to 
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November only). Even in normal times, strikes 
and lock-outs may not be regarded as the only 
legitimate means of resolving differences between 
employers and other work-people, but the times 
are not normal now. We are faced with all- 
round shortages of ^ssential commodities — food, 
clothing, 'etc. These shortages have led to the 
wide-spread evils in black-marketing. Industrial 
disputes or any ‘ go slow ’ policy will only accen- 
tuate the evil. What is now necessary is more 
and more production to make good the shortages 
of essential commodities. 

In the existing circumstances a National 
Government could not possibly shut its eyes to 
the problems of production. And some means 
had to’ be found to overcome -the desperate 
situation created by the prevailing industrial 
discontent. The industrial truce resolution, 
which was adopted by the Industries Conference 
in December last, was accepted by employers* 
and workers’ representatives who attended the 
Conference. It is true that they came in their 
individual capacity, but there was every hope 
that they would carry their respective organisa- 
tions with them. Government are now pro- 
ceeding to implement that resolution and with 
this object in view they are setting up a tripartite 
machinery at various levels, Central, Regional, 
and Unit Committees, charged with the duty 
of giving effect to the various clauses of the 
industrial truce resolution. The procedure 
adopted by the Government of India is the one 
which has been made familiar to all by the 
International Labour Organisation. Experience 
has also shown that the tripartite machinery 
of the kind contemplated is the best machinery 
for promoting harmony and all-round reasonable- 
ness. The industrial truce resolution secures 
to labour honourable partnership in industry 
and full recognition of its rights. It, however, 
imposes in the larger interests of the country, 
.the obligation that its rights will be exercised 
in a reasonable manner and that when conflict 
threatens, every effort will liKe made to resolve 
differences through the recognised channels 
of conciliation and arbitration. 


The Ministry of Labour do not merely intend 
to pursue the purely negative policy of resolving 
industrial conflict. We have already embarked 
on a positive programme of labour legislation, 
which represents a great advance on what has 
been attempted not only in India but in Asia. 
In fact, in many respects, our programme of 
labour legislation brings us within measurable 
distance of the achievements of Western countries 
which were industrialised very much earlier 
than India. 

Employment Service 

The main features of our programme are as 
follows : The greatest curse of the Indian 
system of recruitment is the dependence of 
industrialists on middlemen, most of whom are 
in the habit of exploiting the labour which they 
supply to the employer. The second great 
curse of the Indian system is the haphazard 
method of employment, as a result of which no 
records of the worker are usually maintained. 
He may come or go. Nobody cares. To over- 
come these evils, Government; have set up an 
Employment Service. The success of the Em- 
ployment Service will depend entirely on its 
efliciency and the support which it receives 
from the employers. In building up this Service 
every effort has been made to adopt the up-to 
date technique of the most advanced industrial 
countries, the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The duty of the Employment Service 
is to get the right man for the job. In order to 
achieve this objective, the Employment Service 
has to undertake {a) standardisation of occupa- 
tional terms, (b) technical and vxxiational training 
of workers, (c) registration and maintenance of 
card indices. All this is technical work requiring 
skill and experience. We are assured of the 
assistance of outside experts and we are now 
in the process of training our own men to do the 
Job on their own. 

"A very legitimate criticism of our Labour 
policy is that we have confined our*attention . 
entirely to the. industrial worker, ignoring the 
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rapidly growing landless rural population, 
which works for others as agricultural labourers 
and also as cottage workers. These categories 
clearly come within the scope of Labour Legisla- 
tion and this has been accepted by a ruling of 
the Permanent Court of the I.L.O. Whereas 
our industrial labour population may be in the 
neighbourhood of six to seven millions, agricul- 
tural labour will be at least ten times that 
number and possibly very much more. About 
agricultural labour we liave remained comple- 
tely in ,the dark, not caring to know as to how 
they live, how they work and what they get. 
In this state of ignorance, it is not possible for 
Government to do much for agricultural labour 
and the first requisite is to know the facts. This 
we propose to do by our agricultural cnejuiry. 
A questionnaire is being prepared and we hope 
it will be finalised shortly. Having regard to 
the diversity of conditions obtaimng in India, 
it has not been an easy task and it was necessary 
to consult Provincial Governments. This was 
lesponsible for some delay. We have further 
brought pressure to bear upon the I.L.O. to 
undertake a special study of the conditions of 
agricultural labour. It is understood that spe- 
cially qualified research officers will be sent out 
to the Delhi Branch for this purpose. In this 
connection V it may be mentioned that our Mini- 
mum Wages Act, which has been recently 
brought into the statute-book, provides for 
wage regulation in agriculture. 

Connected with agricultural labour is planta- 
tion labour. Here too, the conditions have 
been unsatisfactory since a long time. We have 
set up an Industrial Committee of Plantations 
and as a result of the first meeting, there was an 
immediate increase in wages in Bengal and 
Assam. We have now had a wage census by 
Major Lloyd Jones. Both these reports should 
provide invaluable data as a basis for further 
progress. They will be considered at the next 
meeting of the Plantation Committee which is 
to be held on March 81 and subsequent days.* 
At this meeting we propose to vork up the details 
of our proposed legislation for plantations. 

* TbP meeting has since been held. 


Workers’ Wages 

In regard to wages, the attitude of the Gov 
ernment of India in the past has been one of 
complete inaction due no doubt to the implicit 
acceptance of the doctrine of laissez fairct 
whereby wages were regarded as a contract 
which must be settled entirely by the parties 
to the contract, namely the employer and his 
workers. Such a policy is now completely out 
of date and the Minimum Wages Act, which has 
now come on the statute-b(K)k, is our first ap- 
proach towards wage regulation. This, however, 
is not the only approach, because in labour 
matters co-operation is better than compulsion. 
Before compelling employers to pay a minimum 
wage, it is felt that .some attempt should be made 
to induce them to agree to a wage which will 
be accepted as reasonable by both parties and 
the Government. Here too, the tripartite 
machinery has been most valuable. The setting 
up of Industrial Committees on a tripartite basir, 
will, it is hoped, promote greater justice in the 
matter of wages than even the Minimum Wages 
Act. In many cases, wages have been improved 
as a result of conciliation or adjudication in 
industrial disputes. Conciliation machinery it 
being built up gradually and it needs to be 
strengthened further. The Indian law incor- 
porates the principle of adjudication which was 
adopted in most countries during wartime. We 
have in India, under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
conciliation and compulsory adjudication. The 
Act, however, has been so drafted as to provide 
all reasonable safeguards for the workers, and 
if there is compulsion it is applied fairly to both 
sides and only in the public interest. 

The Employees’ State Insurance Bill is our 
most important move in the direction of social 
security. It is a limited measure applying only 
to factory workers. But unfavourable inferences 
regarding this measure must not be drawn from 
its limited scope. Health Insurance requires 
machinery and in the present state of our health 
services in the country, that machinery is entirely 
lacking. Our Bill, which is now before the 
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Legislature is in effect a pilot measure intended 
to test what we can do. If we can tackle the 
problem of the factory worker, we will be able 
to extend the scope of health insurance gradually 
to all categories of workers. In this connection, 
it may be pointed out that at thcTeccnt Asian 
Conference, the experts of the I.L.O. gave a 
clear warning that in Asia the immediate realisa- 
tion of social security was quite impracticable 
and that the only hope was to proceed towards 
this goal in gradual stages. 

The great lacuna in social security is the ab- 
sence of any form of unemployment insurance 
or unemployment assistance. In a country 
with a population of over 800 millions, where 
the bulk of the population is in rural areas and 
mostly under-employed, unemployment insu- 
rance or assistance would be a gigantic task. 
Besides, unemployment insurance is quite im- 
practicable without a fully organised and efficient 
system of employment exchanges. Under the 
existing conditions of recruitment, unemploy- 
ment insurance is unrealisable. For this reason, 
it is important that the steps which are being 
taken in regard to recruitment should be accel- 
erated. 

In regard to the other , conditions of employ- 
ment, our important measures are the revision 
of the Factories Act and the revision of the 
Mines Act, both of which will make these measu- 
res in keeping with similar measures in more 
highly developed industrial countries. We have 
also now provided for canteens, holidays with 
pay, etc., and in the mines for pithead baths. 
These are modern features in which we are 
hoping to keep abreast with the rest of the 
world. Welfare schemes have been promoted 
in special industries, e.g., coal and mica. 

For colliery workers, a modern housing scheme 
has already been put into operation and it is 
making commendable progress, having regard 
to the difficulties in regard to the availability 
of raw materials. Govermneut arc also con- 
templating a large-scale workers’ housing scheme 
throughout the country which, it is hoped, will 


provide a million modern houses for workers in 
the course of the next ten years-. 

“ India Taking the Lead in Asia ” 

Our rate of progress has not pleased every 
body. The Ministry itself fully realises that 
there is no room for complacency. Much re- 
mains to be done as will be clear from the five- 
year programme which was prepared in 1946-47. 
Nevertheless, taking into account the difficulties, 
it is felt that India can be rightly proud of her 
recent achievements in the Labour sphere. If 
there was one fact that was prominently brought 
out by the preparatory Asia’n Conference of the 
I.L.O. recently held in India, it is that in Labour 
matters India is certainly taking the lead in 
Asia. The prevailing industrial discontent in 
the country reflects to a large extent the con- 
flict of ideologies, which is further evidenced in 
the multiplicity of central Labour Organisations 
operating in the Country. We have National 
Trade Unionists, Radicals, Socialists and Com- 
munists, vying with each other for mastery over 
the entire field of Labour. The policy of the 
Ministry of Labour is to steer clear of ideological 
conflicts. We are not slaves to any ideologies, 
but we are prepared to consider any practical 
steps for the ' bettennent of the worker. We 
hope to secure this betterment by every possible 
means, but it must be without creating chaos 
and confusion jn the country. This we cannot 
afford. We are, therefore, pinning our faith on 
the tripartite machinery in India and the tripar- 
tite machinery of the I.L.O, to achieve our 
objectives. We claim to be the first country 
in Asia to have made use of the tripartite machi- 
nery for the betterment of Labour conditions. 
Our record, judged by international standards, 
is not bad, even taking into account the countries 
of Europe and America. In the I.L.O. itself, 
we are one of the eight States of chief industrial 
importance and our actual rank would be fourth 
or at the lowest fifth. This is also a considera- 
tion which will inspire the Ministry of Labour in 
India to greater effort, for the amelioration of 
the Indian workers. 
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NEW CHAPTER IN HISTORY OF LABOUR 
LEGISLATION 

Indian Parliament passes Employees’ State 
Insurance Bill 

The Dominion Parliament passed the Em- 
ployees State Insurance Bill, which provides 
for certain benefits to employees in case of sick- 
ness, maternity and employment injury. 

The scheme will be administered by a cor- 
poration to be known as the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation with the Labour Minister 
of the Central Government as Chairman and the 
Health Minister of the Central Government 
as Vice-Chairman. 

Moving for consideration of the Bill, the 
Labour Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, explained 
that the changes made by the Select Committee 
were designed to liberalise the qualifying condi- 
tions and make it easier for the worker to qualify 
for the benefits. The Bill has now been modi- 
fied to apply to all employees in factories. A 
new sub-section has been added enabling the 
appropriate Government to extend the scheme 
to other establishments, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural or otherwise. 

The original provision exempting employees 
getting average daily wages of 10 annas or below 
from payment of contribution to the Insurance 
Fund has now been raised to include all those 
whose daily wages were below Re. 1 a day. 

Compensation for Injury 

The exemption clause in the relevant chapter 
has been amplified to provide for the application 
of one or more parts of the scheme — such as, 
for instance, compensation for employment 
injury — in seasonal factories. The amendments 
also provided for the extension of the scheme 
to other categories of workers, whether working 
in seasonal factories or in other establishments. 

The scheme has been modified in regard to 
contributions, which should be paid to enable 
a worker to qualify for sickness or maternity 
benefits. It has originally been provided, that 
before a worker could qualify himself for sickness 


benefit, there should have been in respect of 
him at least 17 weekly contributions in a period 
of six continuous months prior to the week in 
which he claimed the benefit. It has now been 
provided that the contributions should be paid 
for a period of six months and that in return for 
such contributions the worker would be entitled 
to benefits in a subsequent period of six months. 

The clause relating to payment of contribu- 
tions has been amended to provide that these 
should be payable not only in respect of weeks 
during which the employees rendered service 
and received wages but also in respect of weeks 
during which he was authorised leave, or was 
unable to work because of a lock-out or legal 
strike. 

Under the revised scheme, workers with 
monthly income of Rs. 269 and below would all 
receive approximately seven-twelfths of their 
monthly earnings by way of sickness or disable- 
ment benefit. 

Insured Workers’ Medical Care 
Provision in Bill 

In regard to medical care and attendance to 
families of insured persons, it has now been 
provided that if a Provincial Government was 
in a position to provide for medical care and 
treatment not only for the insured worker 
but also for his family and if the Corporation 
was in a position to bear the extra expenditure, 
then the benefit would be extended to the family 
of the insured person. 

While there Vas a general agreement in the 
Select Committee that the maximum period for 
which .sickness benefit was payable should be 
extended to more than the prescribed eight 
weeks in a year, the Committee felt that the 
existing provision might be, retained until some 
experience had been gained. 

In deference to the wishes of the House, both 
employers and employees would now have five 
members each on the State Employees’ In. 
surance Corporation and two members each on 
the Standing, Committee of the Corporation 
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Albert 

AND THE 
EXPERIMENT 


' A taU fniH du miB$ 

WtTB ArOLOOtIt TO aTAMLtT BOLLOWAt 

Ooir Albert, at tea, on a Friday, 

Explaitwd to hJ< wife bow he'd earned 
Ao extra fifteeD and a ianoer 

—And without overtime^ the toon learned, 

"They tried an experiment, GUdyi,“ 

He (aid, u he paued her Ue 09. 

" They couldn't get many more workan. 

Yet output had for to to op. 

*"11te experu and ut got together 
( (I dropped in a hint now and then), 

For there's nothing so handy aa bnlnwork 
To toMimtftre at efBdeot aa ran. 

** And when we'd thrashed out all the anawen 
And Union agreed it weren't bed 
The Experiment went into action— 

All in it, from foreman to lad. 

** The machines were arranged a bit diflierent 
To cut down our widking," he laid, 

** I wu taken off cleaning and suchlike 
And given more skilled worir iiuteed. 

" They found that the costs started falling, 
And this was Just grand for it meant 
Extra brass for our pieoe-rata and bonus, 
—AjA prwIuciUm mt rweiwy per ewu." 

** It makes you start thinking," said Gladys, 

^ '* 1 haven't lost all my old skilL 

Til rodeplcy house-work and shopping 
And Join you— part-tjme— at the mill. " 



By maki^ the mom of skiUsd hAow, 
By coelriving as Bcrer bs f oi e , 
There's fsctorles eO ever Brttefai 
Could raJae fhetr prodneliaB atfli ■ 


Bf mefttst hum tat e/ihtir exlulHg machhm mi kbem,firm Is nmtr fruhiniu 
ere enMIhr wiuM r/Torr, biereatlitt mput, hmorhtg tanieft mt leviwlm esem 


It all adde up to MORE AND MORE PRODUCnON 




Government’s Contribution 

The Labour Minister referred to the criticisms 
that the Bill provided for contribution only from 
the employers and workers and none from the 
Government and pointed out that the Provin- 
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cial Governments were expected to contribute 
about a third of the cost of providing medical 
care and treatment. Most of them had already 
agreed to do so. 

The Minister further expressed the hope that 
it would be possible, before long, not only to 
bring a much larger proportion of employees 
within the scheme but also enhance the period of 
the sickness benefit and make provision for 
medical treatment to families of insured persons. 
After the Minister’s speech there was a debate 
in which a number of speakers took part. 

Labour Minister’s Reply 
The Labour Minister replying to the debate 
explained that he himself had claimed the 
measure only, as a modest beginning. He said 
he was of the opinion that this and other social 
insurance schemes should be run on contribu- 
tory basis. It had been suggested that Govern- 
ment should contribute. Where would Govern* 
meat get their funds— it was from the tax- 
payer. Whether one charged the employer 
to make contribution to the insurance fund or 
asked him to pay cesses or taxes, the charge 
ultimately fell on the consumer. He also dis- 
closed that Government were already working 
on plans for starting employment insurance and 
provident funds for employees. 

In the resumed debate on the following day 
the Labour Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram said 
that the bill opened ‘‘a new chapter in the 
history of labour legislation in this country.” 
It was a beginning of social security measures. 
Its scope was limited but the benefits might be 
expanded and extended to any extent in order 
to cover the various categories of the working 
classes in this country. ‘‘ I am sure,” he said 
amidst cheers, ** that the Corporation, the 
Provincial Governments and the Central Govern- 
ment will take the earliest opportunity to ex- 
tend the scope of this bill as soon as conditions 
permit. 

No Premium on Promiscuity 
In the course of the resumed discussion 
Mr, Naziruddin Ahmed^ forced a division on 
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his airicndnient which sought to extend tl\e 
benefits accruing to families and dependents 
of employees to illegitimate children dependent 
upon the employee. He pointed out that in 
considering his amendment the House should 
not mix up the question of morality or ethics 
with the benefits sought to be conferred on em- 
ployees* dependents. If a worker himself was 
giving protection to illegitimate progeny, there 
was no reason why the scheme envisaged in that 
Bill should not extend help to such children. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargavaf Babu Ramnarain 
Singh, Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar and 
Mr. Hoosain Imam supported the amendment. 

The Labour Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
however » opposed the amendment pointing out 
that normally in the industrial areas the workers 
came along leaving their legitimate families 
behind in their villages. It was quite possible 
such workers might contract some kind of inti- 
macy with women in industrial areas and have 
illegitimate children. Surely the House did 
not want that the legitimate families of such 
workers should be disintegrated. If the amend- 
ment were accepted, the result would be that 
illegitimate children might deprive the legitimate 
children of the worker staying behind in their 
villages. He did not want to encourage this. 

Mr. K. Santanam also opposed the amend- 
ment which was lost. 

The House also agreed to widen the definition 
of the term “ family ” for purposes of conferring 
medical benefits to include, in the case of men 
workers, their dependent parents. 

During the third reading, the Labour Minister 
was congratulated by members from all parts of 
the House fw his zeal and enthusiasm in piloting 
the bill which was so beneficial to the workers in 
the country. 

Next Step 

Mr. Anantasayanam Ayyangar, who was the 
first speaker, urged the Labour Minister to 
follow up the bill. by other schemes of social 
insurance such as, for instance, Compulsory 
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State Insurance fop all Government employees, 
especially the low-paid employees getting below 
Rs. 400 per month. The contributions might 
be made in full or in part"' by the insured person 
The Labour Minister should also try to extend 
such a scheme- progressively to all other em- 
ployees not in Government service. 

Mr. Bishwanath Das, while congratulating 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, pointed out that the measiu« 
had only touched the firinge of the population. 
Only some three million people in industrial 
labour stood to benefit under the scheme, but 
he reminded the House that in the five lakhs of 
villages in the country there were over 150 
million agricultural workers clamouring for 
elementary medical aid. 

Mr. B. Shiva Rao remarked that mere passing 
of the bill would be useless unless steps were taken 
to see that the provisions were implemented by 
the Provincial Governments. Quoting from past 
experience, he recalled how in Madras the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act remained a dead letter 
for a long time. Trade Union leaders took 
pains to translate the provisions of the bill in 
simple language and distributed it among the 
workers. It was only then that the workers 
became aware of their rights and the bill was 
implemented. 

He looked forward to the Labour Minister 
announcing at an early date his scheme for 
industrial housing. 

Prof. Ranga joining issue with Mr. Shiva 
Rao and others claimed that the Provincial 
Governments were not indifferent to the im- 
plementation of such schemes. Along with the 
change in the Centre, had the House forgotten 
that the Proavincial Governments had also 
changed much more than this ? He recalled, 
how Provincial Governments like Madras, 
Bengal and Bombay had even during the 
days of former Congress Ministries taken 
up the cause of Labour uplift zealously. It 
oauld not be maintained that the Provincial 
Governments today were less progressive than 
the Central Government, In the Provincial 
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Legislatures too there were as many people who 
were interested in the cause of Labour as there 
were in the Central Legislature. He appealed, 
therefore, for confidence in the Provincial 
Governments and Legislatures and urged the 
House to trust them to give, early, effective, 
and satisfactory effect to the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Mrs. Renuka Ray pointed out that she was 
quite aware of the change in the Provincial 
sphere also but had only wanted to stress that 
there Was no uniformity among them in the 
degree of implementing the various schemes. 
Could it be argued, she asked, that the Congress 
Ministries had all functioned with the same 
degree of zealousness and vigilance in regard to 
Labour uplift.. She hoped that the bill would 
be implemented by all the Provinces uniformly 
and without much delay. 

Mr. Kokulbhai Bhatt said that now that 
Labour was the rising force in the country, the 
Government’s Labour Policy must be laid 
down with care. At present, many new parties 
were trying to exploit Labour for getting into 
power and the Congress Governments should 
^ive proper publicity to measures like the one 
under discussion and let the people know what 
was being done for their benefit. 

Babu Ramnarain Singh said that the Govern- 
ment should realize the importance of propa- 
ganda and approach the masses in India’s villages 
and tell them how the National Government 
were working in their interests. Labour was the 
only wealth-producing section of India’s popula- 
tion and the highest priority should be given to 
its needs and requirements. 

Mr. Kuladhari Chaliha said that this bill 
would bring relief to nearly sixteen lakhs of 
workers in the country, 

Mr. R. K. Sidhwa did not agree with Mr. Hari- 
harnath Shastri that the establishment of special 
hospitals for the labourers would sharpen the 
class distinction. Special hospitals for the 
labourers, he said, were essentially necessary 
in view of the fact that they would hardly get 
proper treatment in General Hospitals, 

8 * 


Plea for States 

Mr. Krishnamurti Rao said that the Govern- 
men had a great r< sponsibility to the States 
and should exercise their influence to bring into 
operation similar beneficial social insurance for 
the labourers in the States. 

Jagjivan Ram’s Reply 

The Labour Minister, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, re- 
plying to the debate, pointed out that the con- 
stitutional position was such that they had 
mostly to depend upon the Provincial Govern- 
ments for the imjllementation of the measures 
passed by the House. The Central Government 
did take utmost care to see that there was uni- 
formity in the Provinces and that the Pro- 
vincial Governments made honest efforts to 
give effect to the various measures adopted by 
the House to the best of their ability, capacity 
and resources. Most of the Provincial Govern- 
ments had welcomed the measure under dis- 
cussion and had promised to give effect to it to 
the best of their resources. In this matter the 
times had changed and the Provincial Govern- 
ments had begun to take more and more interest 
in Labour Welfare and Labour Legislation. There 
was no cause for mistrust of the Provincial 
Governments. 

Need for Propaganda 

As regards propaganda the Labour Minister- 
said that in India, where most of the workers are 
ignorant, illiterate and unsophisticated, it is 
very easy to exploit them for reasons other than 
economic and this is the reason why interested 
parties keep the workers unaware of even very 
useful and beneficial measures adopted by the 
Central or Provincial Governments, so that 
they can go on creating dissatisfaction among 
the workers and exploit them for their own 
political and party purposes. 

It rests with members of the House as well as 
other public workers to acquaint workers of all 
our measures so that the workers may take 
advantage of them. 

If he had been able to do anything substantial 
fpr the working class, he had' been able to do it 
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most for the workers in the coal fields. If 
there were still strikes, it was not the working 
conditions responsible for them, but a struggle for 
supremacy over the workers in the coal fields 
by the various political parties. 

Various parties and groups, knowing that coal 
was the basis of the country’s economy, wanted 
to have full control of the workem in the coal 
fields in order that they might paralyse the 
Goverpment of the country at any moment. 

It was up to the public workers to counter 
this. “We have created conditions very satis* 
factory in the coal fields,” the Labour Minister 
said. Still you see there are troubles not on 
account of economic causes but on account of 
political causes.” 

He was opposed to the establishment of 
hospitals exclusively for the workers but cer- 
tainly Government would ensure better facilitiei 
for them. 

The needs of the agricultural population were 
constantly before the Government. Government 
were anxious to find aVenues of suitable em- 
ployment for every able-bodied man and 
woman but that depended upon the develop- 
ment of the country, which would take time. 

As regards implementation of measures in 
States he pointed out that soon there would be 
popular assemblies and popular ministries in 
the States. He was sure that they would not 
lag behind the Provinces or the Centre in respect 
of Labour Legislation. 

PER CAPITA EXPENDITURE TO BE 
INCREASED 

Corporation to work State Insurance 
Scheme 

Steps are being taken by the Government of 
India to implement the provision of the Em- 
ployees State Insurance Act passed by the Indian 
Parliament early last month. The Act received 
the Governor-General’s assent on April 19. 

Under this Act, the Employees State Insurance 
Corporation and the Medical Benefit Council 
are to be set up shortly. 
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Meanwhile, a survey of the existing medical 
facilities for workers in the provinces is being 
made by the provincial Governments who 
have already agreed to implement the whole 
scheme. The measure when passed in Parlia- 
ment was described by the Labour Minister, 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, as one opening “ a new 
chapter in the history of labour legislation.” 
So far as provision of medical and health 
facilities is concerned, the scheme is not only 
a great advance on the present conditions but 
even on what the Bhore Committee recommended. 

At present only six annas per head per year 
is spent on medical facilities in India. The 
Bhore Committee proposed to raise this sum 
to Rs. 1-14-0 in ten years. Under the State 
Insurance Scheme the expenditure will be Rs. 6 
per head per year. 

The supreme body to work the scheme will 
be the Corporation which will have 8l members 
on it with the Minister of Labour as ex* officio 
Chairman and the Minister of Health as ex- 
officio Vice-Chairman. Five members will be 
nominated by the Central Government, one 
each by the nine Provincial Governments and 
one by the Chief Commissioners’ provinces. 
The employers’ and workers’ organizations are 
to be represented by five members for each, 
while medical profession will have three mem- 
bers. In addition, there will be two members 
to represent the Central legislabire. 

The Medical Benefit Council, an expert body 
to advise the Corporation, will have the Direc- 
tor-General of Health Services as its ex- officio 
Chairman. The members will include the 
Deputy Director-General of Health Services, 
the Medical Commissioner of the Corporation, 
nine members representing the provincial 
Governments, three members each to represent 
employers and workers and representatives 
of the medical profession who will include a 
woman. 

Dr. C. L. Katial, a medical practitioner in 
London, has been appointed Director-Generaii 
Employees State Insurance, 
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FEWER STRIKES IN INDIA: SUCCESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL TRUCE 

Greater Readiness to Settle Disputes by 
Conciliation 

The tripartite truce between Government, 
Management and Labour has definitely arrested 
the deterioration in industrial relations which 
menaced the country at the close of 1947. Since 
the truce was signed five months ago, the figures 
of the working days lost have dropped by 50 per 
cent as compared with the conditions in the 
preceding three months. 

The greater willingness on the part of both 
labour and management to take recourse to the 
conciliatory machinery is illustrated by 77 
disputes amicably settled during January and 
February, 1948, in comparison with 58 disputes 
settled in the two months preceding the truce. 

Frivolous and unwarranted strikes have been 
dealt with firmly ^by Government and allowed 
to run out their course. 

The truce has, however, as yet failed to eradi- 
cate the “ go slow ” tactics pursued by labour in 
many an industry. 

Though these conclusions are based on the 
facts and figures available for industries directly 
under the purview of the Central Government 
they can be fairly taken as an index to industrial 
conditions in the Provincial sphere too. 

The tripartite conference — ^representing Gov- 
ernment, Management and Labour in December 
last, proclaiming the three-year truce on the 
production front, accepted the following four 
principles ; 

Firstly, the fullest use to be made of statutory 
and other machinery for the resolution of industrial 
disputes; secondly, the establishment of machinery 
for the study and determination of fair wages and 
conditions of labour and fair remuneration for 
capital ; thirdly, the constitution of works com- 
mittees in each industrial undertaking and 
fourthly, immediate attention to be devoted to 
the problem of housing of industrial labour, 


Terms of Resolution 

The resolution declared : ** The principles 

enunciated above having been accepted, this 
conference calls upon labour and management 
to agree to maintain industrial peace and to 
avert lock-outs, strikes or the slowing down of 
production during the next three years.” 

It is yet too early to pronounce a verdict on 
the working of the industrial* truce — which is 
hardly three months old — but impartial obser- 
vers in the industrial relations field hold the 
view that it would be wrong and unjust to de- 
nounce the truce as having failed merely because 
strikes have taken place since then. They 
point out that the words used in the resplution 
are “ to avert ” strikes and lock-outs, obviously 
by taking full recourse to the established con- 
ciliation machinery. It was never the intention 
to banish strikes, as strikes have long, been 
recognised as a legitimate weapon in the hands 
of labour to obtain redress of grievances. 

Some of the strikes which have taken place, 
since the truce, have been of a political nature 
or unwarranted and frivolous strikes which 
have been dealt with firmly by Government as 
for example, the Bombay token strike, the Bom- 
bay dock strike and the recent Tata Colliery strike. 

It is emphasised that the proper criteria to 
judge the truce are the number of working days 
lost and the number of disputes amicably settled 
and the character and type of a strike. 

While the Government and the management 
have fully accepted the terms of the truce reso- 
lution, only one section of labour, namely, the 
Indian National Trade Union Congress, has 
fully accepted them. The All-India Trade 
Union '.’ongress and the Socialists have given 
only* qualified support to the resolution, while 
the Communists do not appear to be anxious to 
be a party to the toce. 

As to the steps taken to implement the four 
principles enunciated in the truce resolution 
it has been decided to establish five industrial 
tribunals to deal with disputes. One tribunal 
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has already been established in the coal fields, 
while two others will be instituted immediately 
in Bombay and Calcutta respectively. 

The Labour Conference Standing Committee 
at the Centre and the Labour Advisory Com- 
mittees in the Provinces have been instructed 
to take in hand the task of studying and deter- 
mining fair wages and conditions of labour and 
fair remuneration for capital. Steps arc also 
being taken to institute works committees in 
industrial undertakings which will represent 
the management and duly elected representatives 
of labour for the settlement of any dispute which 
may arise from day to day. 

As to the problem of housing industrial labour 
it is necessarily a long-term project to which 
attention is being devoted. 

It is conceded by impartial observers that the 
Central Government have shown complete im- 
partiality in tackling labour disputes, but the 
same is not said of certain of the Provincial 
Governments, whose actions occasionally have 
laid them open to the charge of political bias. 

It is also stated that the employers as a whole 
have so far faithfully adhered to the spirit of 
the truce and willingly abided by tribunals’ 
decisions, though some of them have shown a 
tendency to victimise workers after a strike 
has terminated. 

REDUCED HOURS OF WORK FOR RAIL- 
WAYMEN 

Adjudicator’s Award Submitted 

Mr. Rajadhyaluha was appointed by the 
Government of India in 1946 to adjudicate in the 
dispute between nine Government Railways 
{viz., N.W., E.I.. B.N.. B.A., G.I.P., B.B.C.I,, 0,T.. 
M.S.M., and S.I.) and their workmen. The dispute 
was regarding hours of work, periodic rests^ 
leave reserves and leave rules and holiday con- 
cessions to daily-rated and inferior staff. The 
'award of the adjudicator was submitted to the 
Government in May, 1947, and as such oovers 
aU the State Railways that existed in undivided 
Intiia, 


The Report emphasizes that all categories 
of railway workers, including loco and traffic 
running staff, such as engine crew, guards and 
brakesmen, should be brought within the scope 
of the Hours of Employment Regulations and 
should be reclassified. These regulations, which 
apply to railwaymen other than those who are 
governed by the Factories Act or the Mines 
Act, implement the I.L.O. Conventions of 1919 
and 1921. They provide a 60-hour week, rest- 
periods and overtime allowances for “ conti- 
nuous ” workers and an 84-hour week with no 
statutory rest for essentially “ intermittent 
workers. Owing to the nature of their work 
certain classes are excluded from the benefits 
conferred by the regulations. 

Reclassification 

The adjudicator has suggested the classification 
of railwaymen into “ intensive,” ” continuous,” 
” essentially intermittent ” and ” excluded ’ * 
categories instead of the present three categories. 
The intensive class will include section control- 
lers, staff employed in line-clear work, yard 
staff, signallers on heavy circuits and wireless 
operators. Any railway servant employed con- 
tinuously without a respite of at least six hours 
will be included in the ** continuous ” class. 
Such of the staff whose work includes periods of 
inaction aggregating six hours or more will be 
classified as “ essentially intermittent.” The 
” excluded ” categories are to be limited to 
supervisory staff, health and medical services, 
persons employed in a confidential capacity, 
saloon attendants, etc. 

In* the matter of classification, the report has 
stressed that the Chief Labour Commissioner 
should be the final authority to whom appeals 
should lie over the decisions of the administra- 
tions. It is also recommended that the Chief 
Labour Commissioner’s organization should be 
strengthened and that each railway adminis- 
tration should have a separate organization to 
supervise the application of the regulations. 

The report lays down that ” intensive ” 
workers should be employed on four shifts of 
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six hours each, “ continuous ” workers three 
shifts of eight hours each and ** essentially 
intermittent ” staff on two shifts of 12 hours 
each. The statutory limits suggested are 45 
hours a week for “ intensive ” staff, 54 hours a 
week for “ continuous ** workers and 75 hours 
a week for “ essentially intermittent ** workers. 

No limit is prescribed for the “ excluded ** 
class but the report cautions that ** this should 
not absolve the administrations of the responsi* 
bility, on humanitarian grounds, of seeing that 
unreasonable conditions are not imposed.” It 
is suggested that the hours of work regarding 
running staff should be calculated fh>m their 
signing on to signing off. 

A rest of at least 80 consecutive hours in a 
week, which will include a full night and a full 
day, is recommended for all “ intensive ” and 
** continuous " workers. A 24-hour period, in- 
cluding a full night, is suggested as weekly rest 
for “ essentially intermittent ” workers. For 
“ excluded ” inferior staff, a period of 48 conse- 
cutive hours in a month or 24 consecutive hours 
in a fortnight is recommended as the minimum 
rest. The report has suggested the employment 
of special staff by the railways for the provision 
of this relief. 

Weekly Rest 

Under the present rules, a weekly rest of 24 
consecutive hours is prescribed for ” continuous” 
workers. According to the report, this entails 
great hardship on certain staff such as Assistant 
Station Masters who are obliged to work once 
or twice a week for 12 hours at a stretch and to 
have only a short ” off, ” e.g., from 4 p.m. to 
12 p.m. or 12 noon to 8 p.m. 

The report adds that ” the administrations 
have generally been able to provide 24 consecu- 
tive hours’ rest to * continuous ’ staff employed 
in a continuous process in the shape of long 
‘ ons ’ and short ‘ offs ’ otherwise called ‘ double 
duty.* This is a clumsy device which robs the 
concession of its grace and value.” This system 
is said to be very unpopular with the staff and 
the adjudicator discourages it as ** repug, nant 


to any commonsense conception of weekly rest,*’ 
It is pointed out that for some time tiiis evil 
was eliminated at certain stations where the 
work was heavy by the appointment of relieving 
staff known as “ (Jeneva A.S. Ms.” 

As regards running staff, the report recom- 
mends that their duty should not exceed 10 
hours at a stretch. Periodic rests for them 
should consist of four periods of not less than 
22 hours each, a month. Such rest should 
always include a night in bed and be given at 
headquarters. As far as possible they should 
have such rest once every 10 days. It is further 
suggested that the Railway Board should issue 
instructions against continual night duty by 
running staff for more than six nights consecu- 
tiyely and against keeping the running staff away 
from headquarters for more than three or four 
days at a stretch. 

The report suggests that in regard to railway 
servants who will be classified as Class IV, in 
accordance with the Pay Commission’s recom- 
mendations, leave on full pay should be allowed 
to be accumulated up to four months in the case 
of those with over 20 years’ service, up to three 
months in the* case of those with 10 to 20 years 
of service and two months in the case of others. 
Twenty days’ leave on half pay should be ad- 
missible a year to staff with over 20 years’ service 
and 15 days for other staff. Casual leave should 
be admissible up to 15 days in a year. 

Leave Rules 

In the case of workshop staff, 15 days’ paid 
holidays should be allowed in lieu of casual 
leave. These recommendations are designed to 
narrow down the gap between Class III and 
Class IV services regarding leave rules. The 
leave concessions admissible to persons in Class 
IV services after 20 years of service will be 
the same as those in Class III services. 

Among the methods and principles suggested 
by the adjudicator for the general guidance of 
administrations to place leave reserves on a 
satisfactory basis are the following : — 

For categories of staff for whom suitable 
substitutes are readily available, a lumpsum 
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graht shotild be placed at the disposal of the 
district officer with power to appoint substitutes 
wherever necessary within that amount. For 
categories for whom it is not possible to find 
substitutes, adequate leave reserve based on the 
leave usually taken by the staff should be pro. 
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WFRE 
ALL LOOKING TO 


-and wa know wo won't bo lot down 


C OTTON yarn and dotb an among our best exporu and biggest dollar 
earners. AU over the world people are short of them. The more we 
produce, the more food and other necessities we can buy fA>m other countries 
— «ad the more cunains and doth, sheeu and drosoes we shall have for 
osmetves. aow uvat 4Ut WK noDVONGt 


QooG ProfTiM^biit fir to go 

The cotton industry took n long Umn to get going again after the war. But 
siaoe last September it hu been makmg up lost ground fast For four weeks 
nmning in AprO-May, it produced more than II million Iba. of cotton yam a 
week, 25^ mote than the 1946-47 average. This was a spleBdid spurt, and if 
the ioduetry as keep tt up it ahouM just reach iu 1949 target— 20 eailhoe Ibi. 
of yam a wedc— by tha end of the year (In 1937, weekly produetioii e«e 
< 26 loiflioo lbs.) 

WANTED- MORE REORUIT8 


and a higher individuoU output 

are buckmg up as weH-^from £7,I6S a month at the end of 1947 
to £9,M3jOQO is But Ihie ie etOI a loot way from the target, which Is 

£13,000,000 a month by nnn Dec- 
ember. If cotton IS going to 
ddher iho goods, recruits must 
come in (hater and new ideas and 
methods will be needed to eesble 
each worker to work to better 
eflhet 

ALL EYES 
ON LANCASHIRE 

More workers, especially woeaan , 
better machtoee, better methods, 
that’s what the country aaads. 

Laocaehire’s goods ere the world’s 
finest; let's have more of them, 
made so eAcieotly that they can 
icQ at keen pnoes yet give a good 
return to aO who produce them 
We’tu nil looking to Utncashire— 
and we know we won’t bh let down. 



Twe St tanieeilit's Hw saws 

I Two ie.]Nsr-eM firit who sre dotnt sptMidM 
«voit with VentOM Texiiles. I ih of lohoe. 

tSS Irene Slater l/e/i). o( Paolbin Strew 
™ r«*oor>Mhl« for an aversee oi 4 000 Ihs W 

I ' “warp each week, bc(pe le preeuBt sheui 
900 doun Wwelj **ekly 
If IS9 Marjorie Makin irtglUi, of Sluw Stieci 
sta. bam both tmti of atniui 4 SOO io<«cls cwrr 
week H« work m of great imporunc* in 
I eoMtfiOiibc perfwi fimih that n Um bcH-mark. 
! or grtlwh eaporu. 


The caU is still for 
MORE AND MORE PRODUCTION 


•/jjued by Mi MHatyi Corenrr 


vided. In other cases a reserve should be pro- 
vided on the basis of the minimum leave ^quire- 


ments. For exceptionally unhealthy areas, a 
suitable addition varying from 8 to 6 per cent, 
of the working strength should be made to the 
reserve. For purposes other than leave, a speci- 
fied reserve calculated on the basis of an estimate 
of the actual requirements, should be provided 
except in the case of categories for whom sub- 
stitutes are available. 

“DEGAS UALISATION “ SCHEME FOR 
TEXTILE WORKERS 

Bombay Labour Advisory Board Urges 
Introduction 

The Bombay Provincial Labour Advisory 
Board, at the concluding session of its recent 
series of meetings in Bombay, urged Government 
to appoint an administrative committee -with 
the Commissioner of Li hour and employers a 
members to work out ^yreliminary arrangements 
and introduce “ dccasualisation ” in practice 
on a voluntary basis i i the textile industry. 

In making thii recommendation, the Board 
considered the f.chem< for “ decasualisation ** 
of textile labour in Bonbay as reported on by 
its committee on employment and production. 

This scheme is intended to remedy defects 
and shortcomings arisin » out of bribery, corrup- 
tion and favouritism in the recruitment of textile 
labour through the j( bber, who in practice, 
largely exercises power of engagement, promo- 
tion and dismissal. 

The main objects of the scheme are to secure 
rationalisation in rccraitment, increased effi- 
ciency and productioii, cu tailmen in the 
waiting period of unemployed ' workers, and 
the elimination of bribery, corruption and 
favouritism by the setting up of mploj^ment 
exchanges. The exchanges will maintain 
registers of all seeking employment in textile 
mills and of “ badlis.*’ 

Industrial Relations Act 

The Board also disc^issed the report of the 
Labour Administration Committee on the ex- 
tension of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act 
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to the textile processing industry, transport, 
engineering, oil, and chemical and other indus* 
tries. 

On the question of speeding up conciliation, 
arbitration and adjudication, the Board re- 
commended the division of disputes fof purposes 
of partial settlement in conciliation proc^dings, 
provided both parties to the dispute agreed to 
such a division. Approval was also given to 
the suggested time-limit for completing various 
stages in conciliation under the Bombay In- 
dustrial Relations Act. 

The Board further considered suggestions 
made for improving existing laws and machinery 
in respect of conciliation, arbitration and ad- 
judication. It recommended that, in suitable 


cases, conciliation proceedings should be elimin- 
ated or its period reduced where arbitration 
could be resorted to. Government would 
introduce legislation for this ‘purpose enabling 
a representative union, which believed in arbitra- 
tion as a necessary step before a strike, to refer 
any dispute to the Industrial Court or Labour 
Court without first going through conciliation 
proceedings. 

As regards summary procedure for industrial 
tribunals, especially Labour Courts, and restric- 
tions on the appearance of lawyers, the Govern- 
ment promised to examine more carefully the 
suggestions .that ^ere advanced before effecting 
changes in the existing laws. 



Transport 


INDIA’S PROGRESS DEPENDS ON GOOD 
TRANSPORT 

Association President’s Plea for Road- 
Building Plan 

The supreme importance of building roads in 
order to link together the many thousands of 
villages and thereby promote the progress and 
prosperity of the country in all walks of life was 
emphasised by Mr. I. A. T. Shannon, President 
of the Indian Roads and Transport Development 
Association and Vice-President of the Indian 
Roads Congress, speaking at the Annual Meeting 
of the Association at Bombay. 

“The manifold post-war plans of reconstruc- 
tion, ” said Mr. Shannon “ will fail in their objec- 
tives unless there is an adequate road system to 
enable their fruits to reach the large mass of the 
rural population. 

“ No scheme of health services will improve 
the health of the people generally unless the 
doctors and nurses can readily reach the rural 
population and unless the rural population can 
readily reach the centres of special treatment. 
No multiplicity of schools will raise the general 
level of education unless the school children of 
rural India can reach them quickly and safely. 
No extension of railway and river services will 
provide the needed flow of conunodities unless 
the railway stations and river stations are served 
by an adequate system of feeder roads.” 

Mr. Shannon referred to the fact that for many 
years road development in this country had been 
stifled by lack of funds and there was little sign 
at present that suflicient funds were being 
provided for the construction of tlie 160,000 miles 
of village roads recommended by the Chief 
Engineers Conference held in Nagpur in 1948. 
“ Here in the alleviation and imi»ovcment of the 
lotof the villager” Mr. Shannon said ” is a matter 
which lay close to the heart of Mahatma Gandhi 
fuid what could be a finer memorial to him than 
tht fireeiiig of ibe villafer firom his isolation by 


the construction of a system of memorial village 
roads — Mahatma Gandhi Roads I ” 

I cannot think of any method of honouring 
his name that would bring more tangible and 
lasting benefits to the people who were his first 
care. With due deference I would ask the 
administrators of the great fund that is formed to 
commemorate him to consider the suggestion 
that this fund, or a large proportion of it, should 
be devoted to the welfare of the rural community 
through the construction of village roads.” 

Current Plans 

Surveying the general progress made in the 
Planning of the country’s Road Development 
Programme, Mr. Shannon complimented the 
Government of India and particularly its ener- 
getic Road Organization for the attention they 
were giving to the country’s National Highways. 
He, however, complained of the Government’s 
failure to set up a Central Road Board — a powerful 
authority which would ensure that road develop- 
ment receives the attention that it requires at 
the highest levels. 

The inter-departmental Committee appointed 
by the Government of India under that name 
was but the poor shadow of the substance that 
was needed. He felt that there was resistance 
somewhere which was hard to locate but which 
should be located and overcome, for there was 
real need for a powerful controlling authority 
for all road and road transport matters in the 
country. Another criticism was that the 
authorities were not taking the country suiffi- 
ciently into their confidence in regard to their 
plans and proposals. 

Mr. Shannon in this connection welcomed the 
recent appearance of a monthly magazine 
” Transport-Communications Monthly Review ” 
sponsored by the Indian Roads Congress, but 
suggested that besides giving the journal much 
wider circulation it should be reinforced by 
favoadcasti, artidea in the press and suitable 
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documentary films. He instanced the example 
of the Road Authorities in the U.S.A. who liberally 
publicised their wcR'k. 

Turning from planning to execution, the 
picture was more gloomy, although it was re- 
cognised that the building of a road system could 
not be accomplished in a night. Much of the 
preliminary work such as statistical research, 
survey, land acquisition and bridging did not 
show until the finished road emerged at a later 
date and it was not easy to assess just how much 
or how little was being accomplished. Neverthe- 
less in works beyond the preliminary stage it 
appeared that no great progress was made in 
1947 except in the United Provinces. From 
other provinces came tales of delays and difficul- 
ties. 

“ We do not under-rate their difficulties arising 
particularly out of shortage of materials and 
plant and the great inadequacy of transport, 
but while these are restrictive they can be 
'overcome in greater or lesser degree and should 
not be allowed to hold up work altogether.** 
Some of the delays too often appeared to spring 
from vacillation in policy and absence of proper 
appreciation of the essential part that a good 
road system played in the development of pro- 
vincial autonomy. 

Proceeding Mr. Shannon suggested that in 
every Province a Roads Department should be 
set up, staffed by Engineers who have specialised 
in this subject and who should be free ftom the 
ancillary work of buildings and irrigation. 

Shortage in Transport 

Referring to the transport situation, “never 
before,” Mr. Shannon said, “had the transport 
facilities available been so inadequate for the 
needs of national economy. The Railways, so 
seriously strained, by their excellent services 
during tire war, had suffered greatly, not only 
fhim the results of partition, but fh)m the post- 
war shortages of locomotives, wagons and 
materials for maintenance. Road transport was 
also faced with serious difficulties and uncertain- - 
ties, these including the shortage of fuel and to 


" grppipg in the dark ** regarding the intentions 
of Provincial Governments towards nationalisa- 
tion of road transport.’* 

In regard to fuel, the speaker said that 
despite rationing the nation was consuming over 
80 per cent, more automative fuel than it did in 
1988, and a rapidly increasing demand for fuel 
had accrued permanently for the fuelling of 
aircraft. The future appeared to be bound un 
not only with the availability of supplies of fuel, 
but also of tankers to carry it and with the 
availability of steel for the reconstruction of 
refineries destroyed in countries overrun by the 
enemy during the war as well as to a certain 
extent with foreign excliange and Army require- 
ments. 

He hoped, however, that the present pitch of 
rationing might at least be eased within the next 
few years and, looking further ahead, adjustments 
in demand as well as improvements in engine 
design and scientific development would enable 
road transport to command all the motive power 
it needs. 

Nationalisation Problem 

Expressing sympathy with the existing private 
operators of road transport services who were 
usually small men and who by enterprise and 
energy had tuilt up their services undeterred 
by the most inadequate road system, Mr. Shannon 
referred to the competition in the road transport 
industry before the war and said that the resultant 
drawbacks were comparable with the conditions 
of the roads upon which they operated. In 1989, 
however, the Government of India ha^ passed 
the new Motor Vehicles Act which gave Provincial 
Gk)vernments wide powers to supervise and 
regulate road transport, but owing to the advent 
of the war the industry did not get the oppor- 
tunity of putting its house in order within the 
framework of the Act ; and he feared that recent 
proposals for, nationalised services replacing 
private enterprise constituted a leap into the 
void. 

While it was neither the wish nor the function , 
of the Association to obstruct or unduly ‘Criticise 
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the authorities, he hoped that the elimination 
of fi^ee enterprise would not mean the disappear- 
ance of all enterprise and he urged those provinces 
which hiad made up their minds^to nationalise 
road transport to allow something of the spirit 
of competition as the best guarantee of good 
service, and something of freedom from red-tape 
and over-control so that the traveller might 
secure the benefit of flexibility which wa§ one 
of the greatest advantages of road travel. “ I 
would also urge them to deal fairly with the 
existing operators, who it seems are to be dis- 
possessed in many cases. In particular these 
operators are entitled to fair and just compensa- 
tion for their vehicles and also for the good-will 
of their services. 

LOCOMOTIVES FQR INDIAN RAILWAYS 

About two hundred locomotives have been 
ordered from the United States of America to 
meet the urgent needs for replacements on 
Indian Railways. This would involve, it is 
learnt, over Rs. 10 crores but delivery is expected 
much earlier than that from the United Kingdom. 
About three hundred locomotives have been 
ordered from the United Kingdom but it is 
expected the first locomotive may not come 
earlier than August next year. It seems about 
nine hundred locomotives require to be replaced 
without much loss of time. Sixteen prototypes 
of passenger train engines have been received 
from America and tested. They have given 
ample satisfaction. 

It is understood that as a result of prolonged 
negotiations the Bombay Government offered 
fifty per cent, share capital to railways in their 
scheme of nationalisation of road transport. 
The earlier offer was to the extent of twenty-five 
per cent, shares. Railways’ share during the 
current financial year would come to about 
Rs. 67 lakhs. 

Similarly, the Central Provinces Government 
also offered 50 per cent, shares to railways held 
by Messrs. F. M. ChinoyVnd Company in the 
Central Provinces Transport Services Limited 
now acquired by the' Provincial Government. 


A compensation of Rs. 8 lakhs has been paid 
to the transport company by the Central Pro- 
vinces Government. 

Pachoba-Jamneh Railway to be acquired 

It is* proposed to acquire the Pachora-Jamner 
railway run by the G.I.P. on 81st March 
1949. Necessary notice has been already given 
to the company’s managing agents, Messrs. 
Shahpurji Godbole and Company, Bombay. 

E. P. Railway Branch Line Constructed 

It is understood that the construction of Rupar- 
Talaura branch on the East Punjab Railway 
has been completed and it may soon be opened 
to all kinds of traffic. This line would serve the 
Bhakra Dam Project having the dual objective 
of irrigation and hydro-electric supply to areas 
covered by the Sutlej valley. 

INDIA-PERSIAN GULF SERVICE 
New 4,800 Ton Ship 

The Dara, a motor-ship of 4,800 tons has just 
completed successful trials and has been handed 
over by the builders to the British India Steam 
Navigation Company Limited. She is the third 
of her type built since the war for the India- 
Persian Gulf Service, on which her sister ships 
Dumra and Dwarka are already running. 

This class of vessel carries 20 first and 80 
second saloon passengers and up to 1,000 un- 
berthed passengers, but the Dara will accom- 
modate, in addition, 20 in the intermediate 
class. The first saloon cabins are spacious and 
have hot and cold water supplies, ample cupboard 
space, and an effective system of ventilation. 
Second saloon passengers have three-berth cabins, 
which are unusually large. The public rooms 
comprise the lounge, smoke-room and bar and 
dining saloon in the first salcon and the lounge 
and dining saloon in the second saloon. 

There are four cargo holds, each fitted with 
two derricks, one of which will lift 25 tons. 
Some 200,000 cubic feet of storage space is 
available with 8,000 cubic feet for refrigerated 
stores.- The Dara is a motor-ship with Doxford- 
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type opposed piston engines developing 4,200 
b.h.p., and designed to give a service speed of 
14 knots. 

THE TUBE RAILWAYS 

During last year, London’s underground trains 
covered 204,000,000 miles carrying more than 
558,000,000 passengers. 

On the London underground railway system, 
164 escalators and 100 lifts carry an almost 
unending stream of people anything down to 
181 ft. into the earth. 

1,280 machines are used for issuing tickets, 
reeling out 16,000 miles of tickets during the 
course of the year. 

The tube railways run at a depth varying 
from 20 to 190 ft. 

On the tube railways accommodation is of 
one class only and hand luggage only is allowed. 

Eighty-six gigantic fans pump 4,000,000 
C. ft. of air into the system every minute to 
stabilise the temperature at about 70® F. 

During four hours at night when the under- 
ground railways are not running, 800 plate-layers 
examine every yard of the track, keeping the 
accident rate down to one in half-a-millioh 

AIR AGE IN U. S. 

250,000 Licensed Private Fuers 

With more than 5,900 airports dotting the 
country, with some 1,000 commercial and more 
than 96,000 private aircraft in operation, with 
250,000 citizens holding private pilot licences, 
the air age in the United States is a reality ratlier 
than a prospect. The private plane, once con- 
sidered as the “ property ” of a relatively few 
sportsminded air enthusiasts, has become a 
tool of daily life and work. 

Reports collected by the United States Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (CAA) dispel the 
idea that the modern plane has but a few func- 
tions such as defence and commercial transport. 
Actually the airplane today is doing valuable 
work for farmers, ranchers, doctors, telephono 


companies, weather makers, forest supervisors 
and those in dozens of other occupations. 

Take Gus Sherwin, owner of a ranch in the 
Western State of Wyoming. Cattle there must 
range far and wide to find enough fodder. Sher- 
win’s ranch measures some 84,000 acres. It 
has a small CAA approved airport and five 
smaller landing fields. Sherwin has been flying 
for six years and his log tells a day-by-day, 
year-by-year story. 

Plane used for many Tasks on the Farm 

He uses his plane practically every day ; to 
sow alfalfa from the air; to round up cattle for 
shipping ; to look over the yearlings to fly the 
game mar den over the ranch ; to check telephone 
lines and fences and to do a dozen other things 
which he did before on a cow pony (a pony used 
for rounding up cattle) or by car. To his routine 
belongs fetching the mail and an occasional 
trip to town. Flying daughter to school when 
the streams are too deep for her horse to ford ; 
fetching the doctor for the family or neighbours ; 
shooting destructive coyotes, are some less 
frequent log entries. 

Like Gus Sherwin, farmers and businessmen, 
especially in the plains of the Middle West and 
in the valleys of the Far West of United States, 
have come to regard the plane as a tool .and a 
necessity. Use varies widely with geography. 
Much of the plane’s agricultural use is concen- 
trated in the West for example, for orchard 
dusting and seeding, or on ranches such as that 
of Gus Sherwin. 

In addition, a whole new business of using 
small planes as hired tools has sprung up. En- 
terprising pilots today do jobs by plane on hire 
just as a combine operator or farm''hand. Crop 
dusting against pests occupies 468 such operators 
with 1,108 planes, seeding 408 operators and 
909 planes ; fence checking in ranch land is done 
by 444 pilots with 455 planes, and cotton control 
keeps 466 operators with 467 planes busy. The 
CAA also lists air photography, mapping indus- 
trial surv^s, power lifle, pipe line, highway and 
forest maintenance among the frequent jobs 
done by plaao** 
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Small Planes fob VAtATiONS 
Thousands of flights are undertaken by sales- 
men of larger Arms, and the use of small planes 
for vacationing is increasing rapidly. For these 
activities private pilots, however, only circum- 
stantial evidence exists. The minimum of con- 
trol exerted by the U. S. Government over private 
flying activities produces scant statistics from 
which to judge what flights private, pilots fre- 
quently undertake. Increased use of radio 
indicates that private fliers are making longer 
trips than formerly. In 1947, 45 per cent of the 
small two or four-seater planes had radio, com- 
pared to nine per cent in 1946. Also, facilities 
and routes for transcontinental trips by private 
planes along ** Skyways ” (air-routes marked 


on the ground so as to be visible from the air) 
arc coming into being. Equipment for small 
airports is flnding more interest among producers, 
latest is a three-colour light system to make 
possible safe night landing without radar which, 
small planes cannot carry. 

Vacation flying has brought to life a new 
industry : the “ Skytel a type of tourist Cabin 
with overnight accommodations for the traveller 
and plane within 100 feet of the landing strip. 
Providing food, shelter, fuel, repair and hangar 
space, the Skytel may well become as familiar 
and indispensable to the air traveller as has the 
roadside motor court to the average American 
automobilitt. 
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Special Article 


THE SCOPE FOR CO-OPERATIVE 
FARMING 

By K. C. Rama Krishnan 

(Prof. K. C. Rama Krishnan is in the University 
of Madras. He has to his credit about three 
decades of study and research in Agricultural 
Economics. He is one of the veterans in prac- 
tical Agricultural Co-operation — Ed.) 

The Co-operative Movement in India, Dr. 
C. R. Fay once remarked, seemed to be passing 
from one craze to another. It was ‘ noii-credit * 
development for some time ; it was followed 
by ‘rural reconstruction,’ then by ‘multi-pur- 
pose societies * and now the turn is for ‘ co- 
operative farming.’ This term has been variously 
interpreted. Some go so far as to mean by it 
collective farming, with no recognition of the 
rights of previous owners of land and contri- 
butors of capital — only workers being entitled 
to allowances, according to their needs rather 
than services. This is one extreme. There 
are those on the other extreme, who would be 
content to see ryots farming individually but 
coming together only for purchase of require- 
ments or processing or sale of produce, as Danish 
farmers do, and call this co-operative farming. 
Co-operators would do well to restrict- the use 
of the term to joint farming carried on as one 
co-operative concern by agriculturists, who 
should divide the produce according to the con- 
tributions made by members in the shape of 
land, capital or labour, the value of which should 
be assessed at market rates. 

Charles Gide, the great economist and co- 
operator, has given an account of various ex- 
periuu nts carried on in the name of co-operative 
farming for over a century in his Communist 
and Co-operative Colonies, Few of them turned 
out to be really successful. Among the longest- 
lived were colonics founded by intellectuals and 
religious orders who were anxious to create 
for themselves “ an environment in which they 
pould find satisfaction for that lofty need of 


justice and freedom ” which they could not 
find in the world as it was. They succeeded in 
making conditions of work easier and pleasanter 
by making all members do some work and dis- 
pensing with the needless goods and services. 
But this was not the case with the proletarian 
followers, who could not put up with even slight 
difficulties ; they were not energetic as workers ; 
they were more clamorous as consumers. They 
quarrelled among themselves and made life 
miserable for all. The hope had to be aban- 
doned that men would be changed by environ- 
ment. 

The oqtstanding success in co-operative, as 
well as collective, farming in recent times is 
that of Jewish settlers in Palestine of which an 
excellent account is given in the report of an 
Indian Delegation sent to that country by the 
Gk)vemment of India in 1946. These settlers 
were an educated, industrious, and self-sacrific- 
ing, though aggressive, set of people bent on 
settling down in Palestine at any cost. They 
were not divided into communities as we are 
in India ; and they had the strong backing of 
the Jewish National Agency, which received 
contributions from philanthropic Jews all over 
the world. Theirs is a wonderful organisation 
worth copying in some respects. 

The report of the Indian Delegation affirms 
that in India none of the above factors of suc- 
cess is present and that it is not possible to create 
them under existing social and economic con- 
ditions. Of the few and feeble attempts that 
have been made in India, the Delegation re- 
marks: the number of societies are small and 
scattered, they aim at co-operation only in 
one or two lines of activity, the unit is too 
small to serve as an effective demonstration 
unit. 

The Delegation recommends that experiments 
should be taken up on a wider scale, where the 
members can form a commune, not only for 
joint farming but also for marketing and nnder- 
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taking other social and economic activities for 
the commune as a whole. There is a definite 
warning that co-operative farminj? in areas 
already cultivated would not be a feasible 
proposition, because of the land laws and systems 
of land tenure^ and the indivudualistic attitude 
of the average Indian farmer. Conditions under 
which land is held and exploited are not favour- 
able. Above all, “the human material is not 
ready.’* And finally, the Delegation suggested 
the examination of the feasibility of settling 
landless labourers on State or other cultivable 
land on the lines of the Small-holders Co-opera- 
tive Settlements in' Palestine. 

This is understandable, though the feasibility 
is not so patent. But we fail to see why the 
Delegation later on recommends, in contraven- 
tion of what has been stated above, co-operative 
farming as the sovereign remedy for fragmenta- 
tion and sub-division of old holdings and wants 
owners of pooled lands to come together and 
work as members of one co-operative enterprise, 
sharing in its output in accordance with their 
contribution of land, labour and capital. 

The case for co-operative farming is by no 
means established. How can it be argued that 
because our holdings are small and fragmented, 
the remedy is co-operative farming, carried on 
on a large scale ? By all means, consolidation 
and even enlargement up to a minimum size 
can be attempted — more effectively by compul- 
sion than by co-operation, which is far too slow 
a method. But the reconstituted holdings are 
better taken up for cultivation by old owner- 
cultivators or let on lease to competent tenants 
on fair rents and with fixity of tenure. 

There is a longing not only for individual 
possession but individual cultivation of land, 
not only in this coimtry but in almost all count- 
ries. That is the raison d'etre for all colonisation 
schemes and small holdings settlements — to 
settle landless individuals as cultivators and 
would-be peasant-proprietors, allowing them to 
pay the cost of land and of equipment in several 
instalments, as has been done all over Westeim 
^d Nortfiem Europe. 


The whole co-operative structure in countries 
advanced in co-operation like the Scandina- 
vian CQuntries is built on the foundation of 
peasant-proprietorship, of individual cultiva- 
tion ‘ as well as possession. As Dr. Fay says 
“Northern Europe has proved to the hilt that 
the highest degree of technical excellence is 
entirely compatible with family farming, but 
on condition that the land unit is the subject 
of special state guardianship, and individual 
family effort is supplemented by group effort 
in purchase, processing, sale, etc.” 

The strong inclination for individual cultiva- 
tion is observed in the so-called joint-farming 
societies of Madras and Bombay. Co-operation 
is confined to the leasing of land in common, 
which is sub-divided and let to tenant-members 
for cultivation individually. Even in the newer 
colonisation societies where land is granted to 
landless labourers and ex-servicemen, though 
joint cultivation has been held up as an ideal, 
few are willing to take it up in practice. Even 
the little piece of common land allotted for a 
public park is neglected. 

Where are really the economies of large-scale 
farming that are to be realised in the cultivation 
of our main crops, especially those that are 
irrigated ? The limitations of large-scale farm- 
ing are familiar to students of agricultural econo- 
mics. They are bound to be more serious if 
such farming is not in one hand but in the hands 
of several members of a co-operative society. 

It is doubtful if the inducement to improve- 
ment of land and of crops that individual culti- 
vation with security of rights can generate can 
be matched by any economies of large-scale 
farming. People are known to work harder 
and get larger yields on their own farms than on 
collective or co-operative farms of which they 
are memb^s. This has been demonstrated in 
the case of yields on private allotments of members 
of collective farms in U.S.S.R. ^nd on small 
holders’ co-operative settlements in Palestine, 
where members cultivate their land partly 
individtially and partly jointly. 
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The utmost extent to which land reform 
co\ild go in the circumstances of our country 
would be what has been propounded by Mr. 
Tarlok Singh in his Poverty and Social Change. 
Pool all the small and fragmented holdings in 
the village. Reconstitute them into' compact 
holdings of different sizes to suit different fami- 
lies of cultivators, whether they be old owner- 
cultivators or tenants. All these should pay 
rents to the joint village exchequer, as fixed 
by the joint village management which will 
plan schemes of cropping and advise but not 
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interfere* and on which all cultivators and owners 
shall have representation. From out of the 
income so received all joint 'expenses — social 
and for the improvement of land — will be met 
and from the balance a dividend will be paid 
to old owners of land and equipment based on 
their market value. There would be formidable 
difficulties to overcome in the initial stages; 
but in the long run this would have better 
chances of success than any full-fledged co- 
operative farming enterprise. 
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News In Brief 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

The first Agricultural'^ School to be estab- 
lished in Hyderabad State was opened at 
Parbhani on ‘25th July, 1948. The new 
institution is the first of its kind in Hyderabad 
State and will admit approximately 30 passed 
Middle School students per year for a 2-year 
course in practical 'agriculture. 

Mr. Preston explained during the opening func- 
tion that his department was proposing to open a 
number of agricultural schools of this type in 
the State with the > help and co-operation of 
the Agricultural Department. The school at 
Parbhani was being opened in temporary 
buildings but these were not enough and most 
of the equipment had still to be obtained. 
Nevertheless, with the help of the Agricultural 
Department from the adjoining Main Experi- 
mental Farm a beginning had been possible. 

Continuing, Mr. Preston said that another 
scheme had been submitted and approved for 
the opening of a similar school at Bodhan to 
serve the Nizamsagar area. The scheme was 
now under the consideration of Government 
and he hoped it would be sanctioned shortly. 
However, Parbhani had the distinction of having 
the first Agricultural School in the State. 

PROTECTFON OF JOWAR CROP 

•A Government Press Note says : 

The grain smut of jowar locally known as 
“ kani,’* is the most serious disease attacking 
the crop in Hyderabad. Through its deprada- 
tions the State loses annually about 100,000 
tons of grain, valued at about Hs. 120 lakhs. 
It is a colossal loss that can be avoided. 

The grain smut is caused by a microscopic 
fungus which lives in the jowar plant. This 
produces spores (seeds) in the jowar grains 
which become filled with dark powder. The 
affected grains take the form of oval spore- 
sooa which can be easily recognised in the field. 
9 


In threshing, the spore-sacs are broken and 
the smut spores get mixed with the healthy 
grains. 

When these grains are sown in the following 
year, the smut spores germinate at about the 
same time as healthy grains. Then the fungus 
enters the jowar seedling and grows inside it. 

There are no outward symptoms of the 
disease until grain-formation. Then, instead 
of the normal grains, the grains are full of dark 
powder. 

As the smut spores are carried on the jowar 
grains, it is easy to treat the seed in such a 
way that the spores are killed and the germinat- 
ing power of the healthy seed is not impaired. 
Since it is not easy to determine from the ap- 
pearance of the seed after threshing whether it 
IS infected or not, it is advisable to treat all 
the sowing seed. 

The treatment consists of mixing finely * 
powdered sulphur with jowar seed.' An ounce 
of sulphur is sufficient for treating 16 lb. of 
seed, which is enough to sow two acres of land. 

A thorough mixing of the seed with the sulphur' 
jiowder may be effected in two ways. One is 
suited to the needs of the small cultivator, 
and the other for the grower of a large area. 

The first method is to place about 8 lb. of 
seed in an open-mouthed ves^l, big enough 
to hold about four times the quantity of sulphur 
and shake the vessel vigorously for about five 
minutes so that sulphur is thoroughly, mixed 
with the seed. The process may be repeatal 
with fresh lots of grain. 

The other method of using a mechanical 
“mixer” is advantageous when seed for a 
large area has to be treated. The “ mixer ” 
consists of a drum or barrel, mounted hori- 
zontally on an axle resting on two vertical 
supports. The drum is fitted with a door in 
the middle through which the seed and sul- 
phur powder are put in. Then, by means of 
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a crank handle, fitted to one end of the. Axle, ^ 
the drum is rotated. 

This method ensures a uniform covering of 
the seed with sulphur, and a large quantity 
of seed can be treated in a very short time. 
The drum is a simple contrivance and can be 
easily made at home. 

The sulphur treatment' is very cheap, the 
cost being only one anna per acre. Sulphur 
IS used only in small quantities and, if any 
treated seed remains, it can* be fed to cattle 
‘ without any harm. The seed can be treated 
at any time before sowing. 

Care should be taken by farmers not to rub, 
their eyes with sulphur coated hands as sulphur 
causes irritation. In the event of irritation 
being caused, washing the eyes with plain 
water or a weak watery solution of baking 
soda, made by mixing a small teaspoonful 
of it in water, will give immediate relief. 

Very finely powdered sulphur is obtainable 
from all district officers of the Department 
of Agriculture. It is sold in packets of one, 
two and four ounces at one anna per ounce. 

NEW BILLS RECEIVE ROYAL ASSENT 

With the consent of the Nizam, the Juvenile 
Employment Bill, Statistical Bill, Provident Fund 
Bill and Irrigation Bill have been passed into 
law and are being enforced in the State from 
16th August. 

Under the Juvenile Employment Act, Juve- 
niles who have not completed 18th year will 
not be allowed to work at the railway stations 
for transport of goods or luggage, and juveniles 
who have not completed their 14th year s'hould 
not be permitted to work in the following works : — 
Beedi manufacturing, carpet and cement making, 

, printing and dyeing of cloth, weaving, matches, 
ex losives and crackers, lac manufacture, soap 
-m king, tanning, enamel, button making, etc, 

DEARNESS ALLOWANCE 

It is reliably learnt that the Nizam’s Gov- 
ermqeiit has decided to abolish the difference of 
9 * . 


cate in dearness allowance between the married 
and unmarried Gazetted and non-Gazetted em- 
ployees of the Government. It is further 
learnt that in view of this decisioh the rate for 
all employees will be equal. 

NIZAM’S GENEROUS BENEFACTION 
Convocation Hall for Andhra University 
A communication has been received from the 
Andhra University gratefully accepting the 
grant of Rs. 2,00,000 by the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment for the construction of a Convocation 
Hall for the University, says a press note. 

The Communication says that the Syndicate 
of the University passed a resolution on April 
24 accepting the donation and expressing the 
deep obligation of the University to the Ni/am 
for the generous benefaction. 

The resolution added that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University and the Syndicate heartily 
reciprocated the sentiments expressed by His 
Excellency the Prime Minister of Hyderabad 
in his communication to the Vice-Chancellor 
and hoped that “ the age-long associations and 
the cordial and historical relationship between 
the Nizam’s Dominion and more especially 
the Telangaiia and the Andhra Desa would 
grow in strength and intimacy as the years 
roll by.” 

CONSTRUCTION OF NEW RAILWAY 
LINE 

From Ciiitapur to Shahabad 
It is understood that the Nizam’s State Rail- 
way is constructing a new line from Chitapur 
to Shahabad. This scheme of. the Government 
is to provide facilities for the transport of cement 
from the Shahabad Cement Factory. 

HYDERABAD WELL SINKING DEPART- 
MENT 

The Well-Sinking Department of H.E.H. the 
Nizam’s Government was formed in 1857 F. 
for the construction of wells in all villages 
situated in districts where the rainfall is low. 
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The Department receives an annual grant of 
Rs. 24 lakhs. 

* 4,480 wells have already been constructed 
and 1,114 are under construction. Cattle 
troughs are also under construction, near these 
wells. The activities of the Well-Sinking De- 
partment have resulted not only in providing the 
villager with drinking water free from impurities 
but also in eradicating the guinea-worm disease 
which was prevalent in a most virulent form. 

HYDERABAD STANDARD WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 

In order to obviate the difficulties out of the 
use of various kinds of measures and weights in 
daily business transactions in Hyderabad State 
and to save the innocent public from exploita- 
tion, Government has introduced a new Regula- 
tion, called the Weights and Measures Regula- 
tion, 1856 F., whereby standard weights and 
measures have been fixed. In future only these 
weights and measures are to be used. In order 
to keep a strict watch on the use of these measures 
Government have appointed a large checking 
staff. Anyone found contravening this order 
is liable to be punished, 

HYDERABAD DISTRICT WATER WORKS 

A Suvery Party formed in the latter part of 
1356 F. (1944-45) under an Executive Engineer 
is preparing detailed schemes of water supply 
and drainage for 42 towns in the Dominions. 
It is intended t o^ apply these schemes gradually 
to all towns ha^ng a population of 5,000 and 
above. 

Eighteen towns have been provided with 
filtered water supply, while in 8 towns the works 
are in progress. 

JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES IN HYDER- 
ABAD 

A Notification, dated 17 th April says : — 

It is being noticed that the Companies in- 
corporated under the Hyderabad Companies Act 
are generally not prompt in filing with the 
csftlce of the R^strar of Joint-stock Companies, 


the Nizam’s Dominions, their documents and 
annual returns and other notices as required 
according to various provisions of the Hyder- 
abad Companies Act. Therefore, the Managing 
Agents, Directors and all those who are res- 
ponsible for the management of the Companies, 
are hereby advised to submit to the Registrar 
their balance sheets, list of members and other 
returns and notices within the period prescribed 
for the purpose in the concerned law. 

In future in the case of non-compliance or 
delayed compliances with the provisions of law 
the Registrar of Joint-stock Companies will 
institute in the Criminal Court prosecutions 
against the concerned Companies and their 
managements without previous notice to them 
111 this behalf. 

HYDERABAD DEPRESSED CLASSES' 
TRUST FUND 

A Government Press Note says : — 

On the recommendation of the Hyderabad 
Legislative Assembly the Nizam’s Government 
have constituted a Trust Fund of rupees one 
(Tore for the welfare of the Depressed Classes. 
The amount will be spent on the educational, 
economic and social unplift of the Scheduled 
Castes. 

The management of the Fund will be entrusted 
to a Trust, consisting of the Hon’ble Finance 
Minister as Chairman and eight members, four 
of whom will be i epresentatives of the Schedule 
Castes and will be nominated by the Nizam’s 
Government for a period of three years. The 
Director-General of Revenue and the Secretaries 
to the Departments of Education, Commerce 
and Industries and Labour will be official members 
of the Trust. The special provisions included 
in the budgets of the various departments for 
the education and welfare of the Depressed Classes 
will also come within the powers of the Trust. 

IMPROVEMENT OP NURSING SERVICE 
IN HYDERABAD 

With a view to improving the Nursing Service 
in Hyderabad, Government have Sanctioned 
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proposals for giving additional staff to the 
Lady Superintendent of the Nursing Service. 
An annual grant of about Rs. 6,000 baa 
been sanctioned for the purpose. The grant 
will be enhanced, if necessary. With the 
Nursing Service organised on a sound basis, it 
is hoped that aTrangements for medical aid in 
the Dominions will record a further improve- 
ment. 

NO LEVY FROM 1358 F. 

A Government Press Note says : — » 

On the advice of the working committee of the 
Food Advisory Council, the Nizam’s Government 
have decided to annul the Foodgrains Collections 
Levy Order of 1858 F., after the levy of Rabi 
and Tabi crops has been realised fully. No 
levy will be collected from the year 1858 F. 
Government have decided, however, to build 
up a reserve of at least 15 to 20 lakhs of pallas 
in foodgrains. Persons with small incomes 
shall be provided as usual with articles of food 
at reasonable rates. The ban on the export of 
foodgrain:^ will continue as before and effective 
steps will be taken against the smuggling of 
foodgrains. 

HYDERABAD CO-OPERATIVE COM- 
MERCIAL CORPORATION 

It is authoritatively learnt that reports 
circulating in certain quarters about the possible 
liquidation of the Hyderabad Co-operative 
Commercial Corporation and the alleged re- 
trenchment of its staff are unfounded. On 
the other hand, Government is understood to be 
actively considering the continuation of the 
Corporation as a co-operative business organisa- 
tion. 

The report that the' staff of the Corporation 
is being retrenched is based on a misunderstanding 
of the reforms introduced in the internal working 
of the Corporation with a view to eliminating 
inefficiency and waste and effect savings. There 
is not a single instance of any employee of the 
Corporation having been dismissed or given 
notice of dismissal. However, some employees 


found unwilling to adjust themselves to the new 
reforms in the working of the Corporation' have 
been sent back to their respective parent depart- 
ments. 

MARREDPALLI HOUSING SCHEME 

Proposals approved by Town Improvement 
Trust 

The Proposals of constructing more than one 
hundred houses of three different types at 
Marredpalli, a suburb of Secunderabad^ on a 
piece of land acquired from Mr. Enala Balaram 
M.L.A., were finally approved at a meeting of 
the Secunderabad Town Improvement Trust 
held recently. The estimated cost of the 
scheme is said to be Rs. 5 lakhs. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL INDUST- 
RIES IN HYDERABAD 

Government’s Efforts to Raise the Standard 
OF Living of the Vilj.agers 

The Hyderabad Government have launched 
several schemes to improve cottage and rural 
industries in order to improve the standard of 
living of villagers. 

A three-year scheme of instruction in improved 
methods of handling and treating hides and skins 
has been formulated. Another scheme has been 
sanctioned to devise bette ways of shearing and 
grading wool at a cost about Rs. 2,60,000. 

With the object of producing Malvi and Krishna 
Valley breed of cattle, a pen is being reared in the 
Himayatsagar Government Farm. A dairy 
attached to the farm supplies milk produced 
under hygienic conditions. 

To check the spread of contagious diseases in 
border areas, the Hyderabad Veterinary Depart- 
ment has been collaborating with the Veterinary 
Departments of Madras, Bombay and the Central 
Provinces with beneficial results, it is stated. 

HOSPITALS IN HYDERABAD 
Expansion Plans 

To serve the demands of a growing population^ 
the Government are actively considerii^ the 
immediate expansion of Hyderabad Cf t3r ^piGala. 
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It is proposed to double the number of beds to 
IfOOO in the Osmania General Hospital. 
Similarly* the Victoria Zenana Hospital which 
contains 150 beds, will be expanded to accom- 
modate. double the number of beds. The 
expansion of the Chaderghat and Police Hospitals 
and the opening of a new hospital for the treat- 
ment of ear, nose, throat and eye diseases are also 
being contemplated. 

Besides, the Government are giving active 
consideration to proporsals for opening new 
dispensaries at G unfoundry, Panjagutta, Rain 
Bazaar and Kachigiida in Hyderabad and 
Nallagutta and Chilkalguda in Secunderabad. 

TUBE WELLS FOR HYDERABAD 

In order to provide irrigation facilities to 
agriculturists, the Nizam’s Government have 
sanctioned a scheme for sinking tube-w'clls at a 
cost of Rs. 1,52,000 recurring and Rs. 2,28,200 
non-recurring. 

Under the scheme it is proposed to sink 20 
tube-wells of 100 ft. depth and to provide bore- 
holes 50 ft. deep in 300 existing wells. This 
measure, it is expected, will bring 3000 additional 
acres every year under cultivation. 

Five modern boring machines with necessary 
ancillary equipjiient have been ordered from 
England. One of them has arrived. The boring 
work will be started just after tlie expiry of the 
current rainy sca^^. 

In addition to the above facilities, cultivators 
will also be advanced taccavi loans, A sum of 
Rs. 2,78,000 has been sanctioned for this purpose. 
The grant of taccovi will be subject to the condi- 
tion that the cultivators will, under the advice 
of the Agricultural Department, grow only food 
crops for a period of 6 years. One-fourth of the 
sum of taccavi thus advanced will be borne by 
Government and the remainder will be recovered 
from cultivators in ten interest-ftoe instalments. 

N12AMSAGAR DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 

(To centralise the administration of the Nizam* 
ssgar Development Scheme and to get better 
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results out of it, a proposal to constitute a 
Development Board under the Chairmanship of 
the Public Works Minister, has been formulated 
and sent to the Nizam for sanction. 

The members of the Board will be the Ministers 
of. Finance, Revenue and Development. The 
Secretary of the Board will be the Commissioner 
of the Nizamsagar Development. But the work 
of the Board will be carried under the instruction 
of the Public Works Section of the Nizam’s 
Government. The jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioner will be over the entire District, his 
Headquarters being at Nizamabad. 

GRANT OF IMPORT LICENCES 

Government Poucy to be uberaliseu 

Mr. K. C. Neogy, Commerce Minister, Govern- 
ment of India, met the President and members 
of the All-India Manufacturers’ As.sociation 
recently and assured them that the Govern- 
ment of India would be more liberal than before 
in granting import licences. 

The Commerce Minister said : “ We hope to 
be absolutely up-to-date in dispensing applica- 
tions for licences.” Licences, he added, were 
issued freely for capital goods, subject to ap- 
proval by the Industries Department and 
whenever capital gootls were available, but the 
dilficulty was of the availability of such goods. 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya, President of the Associa- 
tion, said that he had contacts with reputed 
firms in America like Rockfellers, who were 
willing to finance Indian industries without 
any share in the management. This, he suggest- 
ed, should be done on a (iovernnicnt level. 
“ The Government,” he said, “ is still going 
on old lines of safety, but this is the time for 
enterprise.” 

Replying Mr. Neogy said that the (Govern- 
ment were negotiating with American linns 
for setting up two steel plants. They were also 
in contact with American firms for some big 
projects like the Damodar Valley Scheme and 
intended to entrust the whole .work to them 
or at least to invite experts for consultations. 
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A number of suggestions were offered to 
facilitate the export and import trade by the 
Association. Among them were the proposal 
to set up an Import Advisory Council and an 
Export Development Directorate. 

PROFIT-SHARING PLAN 

G. D. Birla’s Opposition 
“ I have no doubt that profit-sharing is 
impracticable. It has proved so all over the 
world. But I am definitely in favour of better 
wages, better working conditions and produc- 
tion bonus. I would, therefore, suggest that 
besides the basic wage which should be fair 
and adequate, the workers should also get 
production bonus on a sliding scale, which 
should be paid not yearly but every month. 
We may also introduce attendance bonus to 
be paid yearly.*’ 

In these words, Mr. G. D. Birla sums up his 
views on various aspects of the question of profit- 
sharing in the course of a communication 
addressed to the Government of India in the 
Ministry of Industry and Supplies, which had 
invited his opinion on the basis of a question- 
naire. 

Profits vary 

Uhless Government guarantee a fixed return 
which would mean payment of losses to the 
industry in lean years, fixing a fair return 
would have no meaning, he adds. The com- 
pensation of losses by Government would be a 
dangerous proposition, as, if a^ fixed return is 
guaranteed by Government, efficiency in in- 
dustry would be adversely affected. The 
management being assured of profit would not 
exert itself to stop losses. In good years, 
besides, when the profit is above the ceiling 
it would have no incentive to make larger 
profit and would thus fall into extravagant 
habits. Profits, again, are bound to vary 
from unit to unit although both the units may 
be managed very eflicicntly. 

In deciding on any principle, Mr. Birla con- 
cludes, ‘two conditions must be achieved: 


contentment among the workers and an in- 
centive to produce more. The first could be 
achieved by better wages, better working condi- 
tions, simple labour laws and a definite State 
policy, which should lay down that the term 
of employment would not be allowed to be 
infringed by the employer or the employees 
with the object of securing unauthorised 
advantages. As the production goes higher 
through the effort of the worker, his earnings 
should rise in proportion to the extra produc- 
tion. 

REVOLUTION IN AIR MAIL DELIVERY 

Indian P. & T. Department to run own 
Service 

The Indian Posts and Telegraph . Depart- 
ment shortly propose to revolutionise the air 
mail delivery system as far as five big Indian 
cities are concerned. Under the proposed 
scheme, air mail letters posted in Delhi until 
six o’clock in the evening will be delivered in 
Madras, Calcutta, Bombay and Allahabad the 
following morning before breakfast. 

In order to implement this revolutionary 
scheme, the Postal authorities will run their 
own air services, which will operate at night. 
Once the night air service is established, postal 
planes will carry all types of -postal freights, 
including parcels. 

There will be daily services in both directions 
between these five towns and it is contemplated 
that the aircraft to be purchased will be 
freighters. The new experiment is likely to 
be in operation by the close of the year. 

At present no country in the world has such 
a service in existence. The proposed .scheme 
involves a budget of some crores of rupees'. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR JUTE 
Calcutta Discovery 

A substitute for jute has been discovered by 
the Khadi Pratishthan, Sodepur. The substi- 
tute is known as “ chukai ” in Bengal* It is an 
elegant shrub which sometimes grows as high 
as eight feet. 
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Mr. Kshitish ^Chandra Das Gupta of the 
Khadi Pratishthan cultivated two “ chuka! 
plants in his garden. Their fibre was found 
to be glossy. They yielded eight ounces of 
fibre about five feet ’in lenth. The fibre was 
found to be a good substitute for jute, accord- 
ipg to the laboratory test of the Research 
Institute of the Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Mr. Das * Gupta said that the areas which 
were not considered suitable for growing jute 
might well be utilised for growing this substitute. 

WORLD PACIFIST CONFERENCE 

The proposed World Pacifist Conference will 
be held in Santiniketan during January next 
under' the presidentshfp of Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 
Congress President, it is learnt. 

Mr. Horace Alexander, Organising Secretary 
of the Conference, has issued invitations to 
several leading Pacifists in Asia and Euro[)e 
and many distinguished persons are expected 
to attend the Conference. 

STATES MINISTRY 
Drastic retrenchment in the present set-up of 
the Ministry of States, aimed at saving Rs. 78 
lakhs, has been recommended by the Economy 
Committee at the Constituent Assembly (Legis- 
lative) which has submitted in interim report, 
it is learnt. 

ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
The next session of the Indian Economic 
Conference will be held m Hyderabad in 
December, 1948, under the presidentship of Dr. 
J. C, Sinha, Senior Professor of Economics, 
Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The following subjects will be discussed ; 
National budgets in Relation to Planning, 
International Economic Relations and Industrial 
Relations in India. 

LIOUIDATION OF ILLITERACY 
Ten-year Scheme in Madras 
A Cabinet Sub-Committee has been consti- 
tuted to draw up a scheme for removing illiter- 
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acy from the Province and the Government 
expect to finalise the scheme as early as possible. 
It is estimated that within a period of ten years 
they could liquidate illiteracy. 

Giving this information in reply to an inter- 
pellation by Mr. S. Nagappa during question- 
time in the Legislative Assembly, Mr. T. S.Avi- 
nashalingam Chettiar, said that the Government 
had already introduced a scheme of adult 
education under which graids would be giveiv 
to adult literacy schools opened throughout 
the Province. Arrangements had been made 
to train teachers for adult literacy work. The 
Government jiad also introduced a scheme for 
compulsory elementary education in selected 
villages in each district. The scheme would 
be extended to other areas in due course. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIESEL ENGINES 
IN INDIA 

The (Controller of Capital issues gave his 
consent to a Bombay firm’s long-range scheme, 
involving a sum of Rs. 75 lakhs, for the manu- 
facture of Diesel engines. Approval was also 
given for the issue of Rs. 12^ lakhs and Rs. S 
lakhs for the erection and miming of cold 
storage plants and refrigerators and motor-car 
insurance respectively. 

GRANTS TO HELP MINOR IRRIGATION 

Details a^e now available of the Govern- 
ment of India’s efforts to intensify the Grow More 
Food Campaign in 1946-47 by subsidising 
schemes for the construction of, and repairs to, 
wells, tanks and other minor irrigation projects. 

It is understood that during 1947 loans 
amounting to Rs. 84,18,000 and grants amount- 
mg to nearly Rs. 2^ crores were sanctioned for 
the constmetion of 78,000 new wells, 8,000 new 
tanks, and repairs to 34,000 old wells and 2,750 
old tanks. 

Under normal conditions the total increased 
yield per annum as a result of these schemes is 
estimated at 1,76,000 tons. In view of the 
prevailing food situation,' the provincial Govern- 
ments have been asked to continue the scheme 
during the current year^ 
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LAND COLONISATION SCHEME IN 
U*P. 

Preference given to Agricultural Refugees 
The U.P. Government has drawn up a land 
colonization scheme to settle agriculturists in 
different parts of the province. Land is being 
acquired in the different districts. Inference 
will be given to agriculturist refugees coming 
from West Baluchistan and N.W.F.P. Each 
refugee selected will get 10 acres of land and if 
the family comprises three adult males, 80 acres 
• will be allotted. 

A committee with the District Magistrate as 
chairman has been formed in Allahabad to 
select suitable persons from the Phapamau 
and Jhusi refugee camps. 

ELECTRIC POWER FOR MADRAS 
VILLAGES 

'Madras has achieved substantial progress in 
the direction of extending electric supply for 
agricultural pump sets and other agricultural 
and rural needs of the province and over 1,000 
villages are now receiving supply. Over 8,000 
pump sets and 1,000 rural industries are being 
run on electricity and within the next five years 
the number of villages to get electricity is 
expected to be doubled. 

TUBE WELL MANUFACTURING PLANT 
At the invitation of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
two American experts were to tour the provinces 
to make a preliminary survey for setting up a 
tube-well manufacturing plant in the country. 
The experts — ^Professor Johnstone of California 
University and Mr. Hoffstetter, Chief of the State 
Reclamation Division Lower California — were 
expected here on June 15. 

The Government of India recently decided to 
sink 6,000 tube wells within five years as part of 
the Grow More Food campaign. 

JUTE EXPORTS TO HARD CURRENCY 
AREAS 

Larger Quotas to be allowed 
The Government of India, it is understood, 
have decided to liberalise the heensiiig of export of 


jute and jute goods .to countries which make 
payments in hard* currency. 

America, Switzerland and certain other 
countries, therefore, will now be able to import 
a large quantity of jute goods and India will, in 
return, earn more dollars. 

The Government are understood to have taken 
this decision after being assured by the jute 
industry that export to hard-currency areas could 
be increased without affecting the supplies to 
countries in the sterling area and the Government 
will make all efforts to issue all genuine transac- 
tions. 

While permitting more liberal supplies of jute 
goods to certain countries, the Government of 
India are also expected to take definite steps to 
ensure that they are not re-exported to South 
Africa. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC RE- 
SEARCH SET UP 

The Government of India has set up with effect 
from June 1 a Department of Scientific Research. 
The Department will work under the Prime 
Minister. It will take over the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, the Board of 
Atomic Research and such other functions of the 
Director, Scientific and Industrial Research, 
which the Government might decide to transfer 
to it. 

It will also co-ordinate the scientific activities 
of the other Ministries. In its co-ordination 
work, the Department will he assisted by a 
Co-ordination Committee consisting of eminent 
scientists. 

ZAMINDARI ABOLITION IN U. P. 

Scheme expected to cost 188 Crores 

According to the Zamindari Abolition 
Committee's Report, the liquidation of Zamindaris 
in the United Provinces would cost the Provincial 
Exchequer about Rs. 188 crores. Of this 
amount Rs. 186 crores will go as compensation 
to Zamindars and the balance will be spent on 
the establishment for carrying out the abolition^ 
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£. 180 MILLION SPENT IN U.S.A. AND 
CANADA 

India Supply Mission Figures for 1947 

India*s purchases in North America in 1947 
totalled $ 150,000,000 all paid in cash, according 
to India Supply Mission figures announced 
recently. 

Some $ 120,000,000 were spent in the United 
States and $ 80,000,000 in Canada. 

These figures did not include purchases by 
private importers which would raise the total 
by many millions more. 

Articles bought varied from food grains to 
fertilizers, tractors, locomotives, radio trans- 
mitters, power plant, laboratory equipment, 
printing paper and chemicals. , 

All Government buying was done by the India 
Supply Mission, which had its head office in 
Washington. 

Mr. A. B. Pa^it, Director of the Mission, said 
purchases in 1948 were expected to be “just 
as heavy, if not heavier, if the supply is forth- 
coming.” 

INDIAN COTTON FOR JAPAN 

It is learnt that the Japanese Trade Mission 
has bought 85,000 bales of raw Indian cotton 
which will be shipped to Japan soon. The 
total value of cotton is stated to be 28 crores 
of rupees. 

The first shipment left Bombay already. 

It is further learnt that these 85,000 bales of 
cotton include 55,000 bales of certain varieties 
of cotton which came under banned categories 
but were allowed to be shipped to Japan as a 
gesture of goodwill by the Government of 
India. 

Mr. W. R. Eaton, Leader of the Mission, 
arranged with the Reserve Bank shipping bills 
and letters to ship stocks in time. 

It is also learnt that the Japanese Mission got 
20,000 bales of cotton from Pakistan. 
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PAKISTAN’S SUGAR PROBLEM 

Pakistan may not purchase any more sugar 
from the Indian Union because of high prices, 
it is learnt. It is stated that Brazilian sugar 
costs nine annas per seer, and Cuban sugar ten 
annas per seer, while Indian sugar oosts 
Us. 1-2-0 a seer. 

PAKISTAN’S NEW STAMPS 

A special series of commemorative stamps to 
celebrate the establishment of Pakistan will 
be issued in the near future. A Philatelic 
Bureau to handle their sales will shortly be set up 
in the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Pakistan in India. 

The stamps, which are being printed by the 
new intaglio process in the renowned British 
firm of Thomas de la Rue & Co., London, will 
be one of the finest produced m the world. 

FOREIGN TRADE OF PAKISTAN 

March Figures 

The foreign export trade of Karachi in March 
registered a rise of about Rs, 495 lakhs as com- 
pared to the corresponding period last year. 
The export for the month amounted to Rs. 9.04 
crores and cotton constituted the chief commo- 
dity of export amounting to Rs, 7.06 crores. 
Pakistan also exported raw skin valued at 
Rs. 88 lakhs and wool valued at Rs. 46 lakhs. 

The value of foreign import trade of Karachi 
for the month under review amounted to Rs. 2 . 18' 
crores, a decrease of Rs. 89 lakhs as compared 
with the corresponding period last year. The 
progressive totals for the twelve months ending 
March, 1948, reveal an increase of 2.76 crores 
under imports and an increase of Rs. 11.0 crores 
under exports. 

The chief articles of imports were machinery 
and mill works amounting to Rs. 51 lakhs, 
aircraft from America amounting to Rs. 82 
lakhs and piece-goods from the United Kingdom, 
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PAKISTAN GETTING 10 MILLION DOL- 
LARS OF U,S. SURPLUS SUPPLIES 

A State Department spokesman confirmed 
the press report from Karachi that Pakistan 
has been extended a credit of 10 million dollars 
for the purchase Of U, S. surplus supplies and 
equipment. 

The spokesman said 200,000 dollars already 
has been used for the procurement of medical 
supplies. The credit is with the War Assets 
Administration which is responsible for the 
disposal of U. S. surplus property left over from 
the war. The money is expected to be used 
primarily for relief and rehabilitation purposes. 

FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN JAPAN 

Businessmen not Enthusiastic 

Japanese businessmen who six months ago 
were clamouring for foreign investments in 
Japan’s industry on any terms are today con- 
siderably cooler towards the idea. 

In the eyes of many American observers this 
is a sure indication of Japan’s post-war economy 
being on its way to recover. A poll conducted 
by a semi-governmental industrial association 
on the question of bringing in foreign capital 
showed an overwhelming majority favouring 
limited over unlimited foreign, investments. 

The majority firmly believed that manage- 
ment should stay in the hands of the Japanese. 
In answer to a question on the influence of 
foreign credits on the management system, 
nine replied, that they do not like it ; six wel- 
comed it and nine saw no difference. Only 
one company thought that corporate tax should 
be let alone. All others answering said that it 
should be reduced. A large majority wanted 
control of enterprises to be eased and some 
moderation of allied sponsored law directed 
at taxing the industry. Japanese industry 
as a whole is about 58 per cent, of the 1980-84 
level which was set by the Eastern Commission. 
However, Japanese steel industry doubled the 
output over its last production. 


JAPAN'S SOARING POPULATION 

Serious Economic Problem 

It is estimated that Japan’s population will 
have increased by 18,000,000 and the economic 
implications of such a rise are causing concern 
there. 

It is pointed out that Japan is unable to grow 
sufficient food to meet her own requirements. 
The only solution to the problem will be an 
intense effort to recapture overseas markets, 
and gain new ones so that exports of manufac- 
tured goods pay for the import of vital food stuffs. 

Encouraged by American agriculturists, who 
are fully alive to the danger, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is attempting to put every possible 
acre into food production, but it is estimated 
that only 10 per cent, of Japan’s idle land can 
be used for growing rice, the most vitally needed 
commodity. 

The Americans had planned to send a woman 
authority on birth control to Tokyo but the 
opposition of religious bodies in the U.S.A. was 
so determined that the scheme had to be aban- 
doned. 

RECORD HAIL INSURANCE PAYMENT 

A record payment of Rs. 2.1 crores was made 
to farmers in New South Wales by Australian 
insurance companies for hail damage to wheat, 
oats and barley crops during the 1947-48 season. 

Severe hailstorms during December, 1947 and 
January, 1948 involve the companies in a total 
pay-out three times greater than the previous 
record. So many crops were damaged and 
transport became so difficult on flood-affected 
roads that there was delay in loss assessment 
and it seemed as though harvesting, too, would 
be delayed until the Hailstone Loss Assessment 
Association broadcast a message to farmers to 
leave sample strips of their crops standing diuring 
the harvest. From these strips, it was possible 
for assessors to determine the damage without* 
inconveniencing the farmers. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IN BRITAIN 

Details of New Scheme 

About twenty-six million people in England 
came under the new social security scheme — 
described as the “best and me si comprehen- 
sive system of social security ever introduced 
in any country ” — which eamc into operation 
recently. 

The scheme will provide free health service 
including medicines, drugs, appliances and spe- 
cialist services to all and Cash benefits- during 
sickness, injury, unemployment, widowhood and 
payments at child-birth and at death and pen- 
sions for- the industrially disabled and on retire- 
ment. 

The aggregate cost of the scheme when it 
comes into full operation by 1950 will be over 
450 million pounds of which nearly one-third 
will come from employers, one-third from workers 
and the rest from taxes and interests. 

Health Service 

Britain’s national health service which aims 
to give every Britain, regardless of income, the 
full medical care he needs^ came into being. 

A hospital in Davyhulme, Lancashire, a 
suburb of the industrial city of Manchester, was 
chosen for the token “ handover ” of 2751 
hospitals which now pass under State control, 

' Health Minister Aneurin^Bevan, who piloted 
the health scheme through Parliament and 
has since waged a long battle for co-operation 
from the medical profession, was present for 
the handing over ceremony. One thousand 
of these hospitals were maintained in the past 
by voluntary contributions. The rest were 
run by municipalities. 

STEPPING UP BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
OUTPUT 

Anolo-U.S. CoUNCfL TO be formed 

Sir Stafford Cripps announced’ that Britain 
and America had decided to set up in 
the near future a joint Anglo-American Advisory^ 


Council to improve the productivity of British 
industry. 

Sir Stafford told a Press conference that the 
decision was taken at a meeting he had with 
Mr. Paul G. Hoffman, American Economic 
Co-operation Administrator. 

The Council will be composed of representa- 
tives of employees and trade union organisa- 
tions in Berlin and the United States. 

Sir Stafford said : “ The Joint Advisory 
Council will no doubt help British industry in 
increasing publication of technical information 
and by pre^cnting facilities for Brit sh workmen 
to see American methods.’’ 

The President of the Board of Trade said * 
that his talks with Mr. Paul G. Hoffman 
and Ministei from other Marshall Plan 
countries “ were most cordial and have been 
very useful.” 

“ Never before in the eon^nictive work of 
peace has so much been accomplished in such 
a short time,” Sir Stafford said, reviewing the 
work of the organisation for European economic 
co-operation. 

■ Reviewing Britain’s position during the past 
year, Sir Stafford said that they had secured a 
very remarkable increase m industrial produc- 
tion. “ In the 12 months, the rate of industrial 
production has increased by about 15 per 
cent.,” he said. 

“ Manufacturing production is at least 25 
per cent, above 1988, though we have not yet 
succeeded in bringing up dur coal production 
to pre-war figures.” These figures, he added, 
referred to quantity and not value. 

Sir Stafford, referring to the British policy of 
co-operation with Western Europe and with 
the countries of the British Commonwealth, 
said : “ Some people see a conflict between these 
two policies. They feel that we are looking 
both ways. 

“ But we feel that there is no conflict and I 
will explain why. By developing production 
of new resources in the Commonwealth in thei 
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field of raw materials, we are creating sources 
from which we and the other European countries 
can draw, and thus reduce our dependence 
upon dollar sources of supply. ” 

“ Our purposes in co-operation with the other 
European countries and in co-operation with 
the Commonwealth are complementary, and 
thus, there can be no conflict between them.” 

CAR EXPORTS TO U.S. 

The first nine months of the campaign to 
export Austin cars to North America have 
brought a retura of over $. 9,250,000 to 
Great Britain. The gross sales amounted to 
$. 8,500,000 in the United States and $. 8,250,000 
in Canada (both excluding taxes), from which 
has been deducted the cost of building 
up an adeejuate sales and service organization. 
Nearly I* 500,000 have been spent on advertis- 
ing. The company say that the demand for 
Austins IS still growing in the United States, 
and sales would be even higher if more raw 
materials could be obtained. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR LINSEED OIL 

Owing to the continually rising price of lin- 
seed oil British chemists have been forced to 
look for substitutes. Besides such natural al- 
ternatives as tung and rubber seed oil, a British 
firm has been experinicnting with mineral based 
oils of similar characteristics. 

These experiments have now resulted in the 
discovery that styrena products can be used 
to replace linseed oil in a wide range of products. 
A plant is being erected for the manufacture 
of styrence from coal and when this 'is in full 
operation the price of the new oil may be as 
low as £. 28 (Rs. 804-12-0) a ton. The latest 
price for linseed oil from the Argentine is £. 200 
(Rs. 2,862) a ton. 

BRITAIN’S LEND-LEASE PAYMENT TO 
U.S. 

Britain is to pay the United States £. 22,800,000 
in settlement of war-time Lend-lease, according 
to an agreement signed in Washington by Sir 


Oliver Franks, the British Ambassador, and 
United States Secretarj'^ of States, Mr. George 
Marshall. 

The figure shows a reduction on the figure of 
£. 29,500,000 estimated in December 1945. 

In return, the United States gives up all 
rights to proceeds from the sale by Britain of 
Lend-lease goods to other countries. 

BRITAIN TO CUT IMPORTS FURTHER 

Cripps’ Warning 

The British Chancellor of Excheejuer, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, said recently that Britain may 
have to cut further its imports — already a 
minimum considered necessary to sustain life 
and industry — despite Marshall Aid. 

,He told Iiabour Party Rally, “If the terms 
of trade move against us still further, that is 
if the level of our import prices goes up further 
compared to the level of our export prices we 
shall undoubtedly have to do so. So we must 
remain at full stretch in our efforts to produce 
and to produce as economically as we can.” 

He said that British production already is 
10 per cent, above pre-war and exports 35 per 
cent, in volume above pre-war. He warned 
that there is no certainty that Congress next 
year^ will continue the Marshall Aid. 

“ They will quite naturally be looking to see 
at the end of this year how far their aid has 
achieved the aims set for it. We must justify 
the aid by our continued progress.” 

TABLET-FEEDING 

Experiment on London Medical Students 

A group of 96 London medical students were 
in “ excellent condition ” after being subjected 
to a five-day tablet-feeding test with a regular 
buffet meal. The men have been living on 
tablets which may be used to save the lives of 
shipwrecked seamen,' entombed miners and 
thousands of others as a^esult of the experiment, 
in which all normal food and drink was probi* 
bited. 
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The student “ guinea pigs were given six 
chocolate-coloured tablets each day. They were 
allowed to smoke, but not to swim because it 
was feared they might accidentally swallow 
water, which was forbidden to them. 

The idea of a tablet which could keep a man 
in good health was conceived by Dr. Helmuth 
Heitz, Chief Research Scientist of Allied Labo- 
ratories, Ltd., who conducted the five-day 
experiments at a country mansion. Dr. Heitz 
has been studying the problem for 18 years. 

The students spent their time playing games 
on the lawn, watching films and resting. When 
the experiments ended, they returned to their 
hospitals in London. 

NEW STEEL-MAKING PROCESS 

Scientists have developed a new stccl-making 
process which may revolutionise the industry 
in Britain. It is said to constitute one of the 
most significant advances in steel production 
methods for 100 years and to be comparable 
to the invention of the Bessemer Process. 
Adopted after long research, it involves the 
introduction of Oxygen to the air blast in the 
converter. The results arc claimed to be : 
50 per cent, increase in output, more flexi- 
bility of control, higher quality steel, the use 
of a greater percentage of scrap and, in the 
long run, cheaper production. 

The process has been tried out by a firm at 
Leeds, and steel which formerly took 15 minutes 
to make is now being made there in eight 
minutes. 

The process was developed by scientists of 
the British Iron and Steel Research Associa- 
tion which is sponsored by the whole industry. 

The ^necessary additional plant is being 
installed already at four other steel woiks 
and’ plans for it are being prepared at many 
other steel-producing centres, including Tees- 
iside where there is a large proportion of side 
blown Bessemer converters. Experin.ents are 
being made with other types of converters 
and experts believe that within a few years 


the oxygen process can be used in all steel- 
making plant with only small adaptations. 

The immediate value of the new process 
will be a great increase in the productive capa- 
city of foundries. About 45 per cent, of the 
400,000 tons of liquid steel produced in Britain 
annually for eastings is made in plants to which 
the oxygen method can be applied at once. 

Production of steel, however, depends, among 
other factors, on supplies of raw material^, 
which is one of the problems facing the British 
steel industry. The full value of the new process 
can only be realised if raw material supplies 
can be extended. 

AUSTRALIA’S TRADE BALANCE 
IS FAVOURABLE 

Australia has an overall favourable trade 
balance with the rest of the world. 

For the 11 months of the financial year to 
May, the value of exports to all countries 
exceeded imports by Rs. 57.2) crores. 

Imports were valued at nearly Rs. 815 crores 
and exports at nearly Rs. 880.1 crores. 

However, trade with North American coun- 
tries showed an upward flow of dollars equiva- 
lent to at least Rs. 44.796. 

Of this amount almost Rs. 84.65 crores 
worth went to’ the United States. 

During April and May the dollar position 
improved slightly. 

Imports from North America were reduced 
in value from Rs. 5.49 crores in April to 
Rs. 4.87 croreife in May. 

At the same time exports from Rs. 2.56 
crores to Rs. 8.94 crores. 

This improvement was mainly due to increas- 
ed wool shipments. 

For the 11 months ended May, total exports 
to North America were worth Rs. 87.62 Crores 
and imports Rs. 82.42 crores. 

Nearly half of Australia’s total imports were 
from the U.K. 
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An all-time monthly record of Rs. 17.47 
crores worth was established in May. 

In that month, as in April, imports exceeded 
exports. 

Nevertheless, for the 11 months of the year, 
Australia’s balance with Britain waS favourable. 
Exports increased by three-quarter from 1947 
to over Rs. 141.75 crores and imports by about 
two-thirds to Rs. 121.27 crores. 

MOST EXPORT PRICES RISE IN 
AUSTRALIA 

A comparison of the average prices computed 
from the declared export values of the .principal 
commodities shows that the average prices 
were higher in April, 1948, than in April, 1947^ 
for ; — ^Wool, sheepskins, wheat, flour, butter 
sugar, raisins, wine, beef, mutton, tallow, pig 
lead and zinc blocks. 

The average price was lower for : — Lamb. 

BRITAIN’S EXPORT TARGET LOWERED 

Britain has cut her export target for 1948 by 
1/1 6th, because shortage in steej will substantially 
reduce production of machines and motor 
vehicles, Mr. Harold Wilson, President of the 
Board of Trade, disclosed. 

Mr. Wilson told a Press conference that the 
new target was 150 per cent, of the 1988 volume 
of exports, instead of the originally planned 
160 per cent. 

To offset this, export targets for cotton, woollen 
arid worsted goods had been sharply increased. 

Mr. Wilson said that reduction in exports by 
the engineering industry was due to increased 
British domestic needs of certain steel-using 
goods, particularly agricultural and textile 
machinery. Steel allocated for goods for export 
had, therefore, to be cut in spite of increased 
British steel production. 

U.K.-ARGENTINE TRADE AND PAY- 
MENTS AGREEMENTS 

'fhe Agreement on Trade and Payments which 
was recently concluded between the United 


Kingdom and the Argentine Government has 
now been published as a White Paper. 

Details of the Agreement were given in the 
statement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the House of Commons on February 16, 
particulars of which appeared in the Board of 
Trade Journal of February 21 (page 404). 

No information has so far been received about 
the division among specific commodities of the 
import permits up to £. 10 million to be allocated 
for United Kingdom goods the importation of 
which has hitherto been restricted. Discus- 
sions on this subject are in progress between 
the Minister (Commercial) in Buenos Aires and 
the Argentine authorities. 

As regards the commodities (listed in 
Schedule 2 of the Agreement) which are parti- 
cularly requested by Argentina, the attention 
of firms who might be interested is drawn to the 
fact that such purchase and sale will in each 
case be effected through customary channels 
of trade. 

“ PROTECTION ” OF DUNDEE JUTE 
Little Support for Recommendation 

“ Protection ” of the Dundee jute industry 
against the effect of Indian competition, pro- 
posed in a Working Party report published, has 
been received with little enthusiasm. 

The “Glasgow Herald’’ has joined the “ Finan- 
cial Times ” in pointing out that protective 
measures would not rest at all easily alongside 
Empire Preference, and “ The Times ” remarks 
that the recommendations could not easily be 
fitted into the terms of the International Trade 
Organisation’s Charter — though, of course, the 
Working Party’s report was prepared before 
the Havana conference framed the I.T.O. Chapter. 
The country would not necessarily be enriched 
by the protection of an industry whose costs 
far exceeded those of overseas competitors. 

The “ Glasgow Herald ” expresses the opinion 
that the present raw jute export tax would 
almost certainly be steeply raised if there were 
discrimination against Indian jute production 
in the British market. No doubt this and asso- 
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dated matters would figure largely in trade 
talks between ih^ two countries, but the “He- 
rald stressed that it must be recognised that 
India is in much the stronger bargaining posi. 
tion. 

Board of Trade circles pointed out to an 
agency that the Government was not bound to 
accept their findings. It is open to the Gov- 
ernment to reject the findings altogether or 
accept some of them, as has been the case in the 
reports of other Working Parties, 

On the question of protection it is emphasised 
that no legislation could be passed in the United 
Kingdom without previous consultation with 
India, with whom there are long-standing agree- 
ments providing for procedure of this character. 

NO CHANGE IN STERLING AREA NOW, 
SAYS CRIPPS 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said recently that he saw no reason for 
any alteration in the sterling area because of the 
European Recovery Programme. 

Commenting at a Press conference on a report 
that Britain had agreed to hand over control 
of the sterling areas to the United States, Sir 
Stafford said that it was “ quite wrong “ to 
imagine that there had been any major discus- 
sions on matters of policy in connection with 
the “ letter of intent ’’ to negotiate an agree- 
ment, which had been submitted to Washington. 

“ The letter of intent had been under discus- 
sion for some little time as to its actual form. 
The only points at issue were some minor drafting 
points*,’* he said. 

The effect of Britain’s signature on that 
letter was that she was now eligible to receive 
supplies financed by the Economic Co-operation 
Act pending the conclusion of the bilatera 
agreement as envisaged in the Act. * 

“Any question of any other agreement for 
arrangement is quite false and inaccurate *’ he 
•said. 


POST OFFICE ON WHEELS 

So successful was the recent experiment by 
the British G.P.O. in .supplying a mobile post 
office that a second one has been built and has 
been brought into operation in Manchester. 
The mobile post offices carry a wide range of 
telegraphic, telephonic and postal facilities. 
The telephones are arranged for connections to 
any system — manual or automatic — and can 
provide telephone service to all parts of the world. 
Telegrams can be transmitted from and received 
at the vehicle and stamps can be purchased 
and letters accepted for despatch either by 
ordinary or registered post. 

RECORD POPULATION RISE IN U.S. 

10.4 Per-cent. Rise since 1940 
From April 1, 1940, to January 1, 1948, 
the population of the United States increased 
by approximately 18,700,000, or 10.4 per cent. 
In 1947 alone there was a record population 
increase of approximately 2,700,000, Signi- 
ficant aspects of this population rise were : 

1. A gain of nearly four million between 
1940 and 1947 in the child population under 
five years of age ; and 

2. A marked reversal of the long-run 
decline in the reproduction rates and family 
size of city dwellers and the well-to-do and 
better-educated sections of the population. 
It is true, of course, that other factors play 

a fundamental rule in population trends, such 
as fertility and mortality and the traditional 
stimulus of war-time conditions to marriage 
and birth rates. But in the background is the 
factor of economic conditions, and authoritative 
studies show that over a long period of time 
there is a close correlation between the ups and 
downs of the business cycle and the fluctuations 
in marriage and birth rates. 

The significance of the change is indicated by 
the fact that only a decade ago the United 
States was a nation with a potentially declining 
population. With the birth and death rates 
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prevailing in the 1985-40 period, according to 
Government studies, and with no immigration, 
the population of the United States would 
eventually have decreased at the rate of 2.2 
per oent. per generation. Now, continuance 
of the fertility and mortality conditions of 
recent years would eventually increase the 
national population by about one-fifth in each 
generation, exclusive of possible gain from net 
immigration. 

Influence of Economic Conditions 

A few figures will indicate the influence of 
economic conditions and employment opportu- 
nities on American population trends. 

In 1982, disposable personal income was 
47,800 million dollars, the marriage rate was 
7.9 per 1,000 of population, and the birth rate 
was down the following year, 1988, to 16.6 per 

1,000 population. Marriage and birth rates 
moved up thereafter as economic conditions 
impoved. In 1940, when disposable personal 
income aggregated 75,700 million dollars per 
year, the marriage rate was 12.1 and the birth 
rate 17.9 both per 1,000 of population. 

In 1946, when disposable personal income 
rose to 158,400 million dollars, the marriage 
rate was at a new high of 16.3 per 1,000 popula- 
tion, while the birth rate was up to 28.3 per 

1,000 population. Last year, with a disposable 
personal income of 175,800 million dollars, 
the marriage rate was 13.8 per 1,000 population 
while the birth rate rose to 25.9 per 1,000 of 
population, the highest rate since 1912. 

U,S. SEARCH FOR NEW OIL SOURCES 

Demand greater than supplies 

The U.S. oil industry is undertaking vigorous 
steps on many fronts with the objective of 
improving the United States’ oil reserve situa- 
tion in the face of huge and increasing demands. 
Some 6,000 geologists and technicians in 400 
diflferent search crews are probing the land, 
the coastal marshes and the off-shore ocean 
bottom in search of more oil reserves. 


Even with the severe winter over, oil to run 
America’s plants, locomotives^ tractors, trucks, 
buses and cars was by^no means abundant. 
Even with production and refining increasing 
continually, the supply was not expected to 
approach demand levels until March 81, 1949, 
the end of the next winter. 

At the time, the United States is expected to 
have at its disposal an average of 6,408,000 
barrels of oil and oil products daily, in the 
estimate of a special committee of the American 
Petroleum Institute. On the other hand, daily 
demand at that time is anticipated at some 

6.465.000 barrels, according to the Inter-state 
Oil Compact Commission. 

Thus, the U.S. oil budget is expected to 
remain in precarious balance for the next 12 
months, with a trend, however, towards im- 
provement. Secretary of the Interior Julius 
A. Krug, opening the 25th anniversary of the 
International Petroleum Exposition and Con- 
gress in Tulsa, Oklahoma, on May 15, lists as 
bearing spots in the picture, the following : proved 
U.S. reserves total 21,000 million barrels, the 
highest in history ; domestic production is 
at some 2,000 million barrels a year, also 
a record ; new wells being drilled in the United 
States this year are expected to total from 

80.000 to 40,000. 

Major Changes in World Oil Picture 

Estimating the domestic demand for all 
oils as now exceeding 2,150 million barrels per 
year, the Secretary outlined the majer changes 
in the world oil picture which affect the United 
States. 

“ First, a start is being made towards shifting 
production pressure away from the United 
States,” he said. ” The Marshall Plan relies 
increasingly on foreign oil sources for Europeafi 
requirements. It is, expected to result fii a 
lasting shift of responsibility for Eastern Hemi- 
sphere sources. Middle Eastern oil reserves, 
known to be immensely rich, are atill to be 
fully explored. The Dutch East Indies fields 
will be back in full operation before too long.. 
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Drilling and production arc going forward 
throughout Central and South America. There 
IS reason to believe the Amazon Basin may be 
a prolific source of oil, 

“ Proper development of all these and other 
possibilities will result in a more diversified 


and better- balanced world output of oil,’* Krug 
continued. “ Worldwide oil demand is going 
up. By 1951 it will be more than 10 million 
barrels a day. The Western Hemisphere can- 
not long continue producing more than 80 per 
cent, of the world’s oil.” 


U. S. Presidential candidates 
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TELE-COMMUNICATIONS PACT 

President Truman has signed U.S. ratifica- 
tion of the provisions of international tele- 
communication and radio regulations which 
were drawn up at the International Tele- 
communications Conference and the Inter- 
national Radio Conference held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, last October. The Inter- 
national Tele-comihunication, its final protocol, 
and the radio regulations annexed thereto, 
were ratified by the U.S. Senate and sent to the 
President for signature. 

The convention includes reorganization of 
the International Tele-communication Union 
to strengthen its relationship with the United 
Nations. Comprehensive radio regulations 
modernize the uniform international radio rules 
to make them more responsive to scientific 
developments and technical improvements. 

The new regulations will supplant the Inter- 
national Tele-communication Convention signed 
at Madrid in 1982 and the Cairo revision of the 
general radio regulations signed in 1988. 

The convention and regulations go into effect 
from January 1, 1949, between the countries 
and territories which have ratified by that date. 

U*S* INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION AT ITS 
PEAK 

1948 Target set at 18,700 Miluon Dollars 

In every year since the end of the war, 
American industry has increased the annual 
amount of its expenditure for new plant and 
equipment. Fears that war-time expansion of 
production facilities would result in excess 
capacity in some fields and that surplus war 
plants and tools would be a drag on the market 
for capital goods proved 'groundless. 

During the current year, American business 
plans to spend 18,700 million dollars 
plant and equipment, according to Government 
estimates. This is 15 per cent, above the 
previous record of 16,200 million doUam that 
American industry paid out last year for 
expanding production facilities. - Although the 


1948 dollar volume of expenditure for plants 
and equipment is expected to exceed 1947 
expenditure, both in the aggregate tind 
in most industry groups, it is expected to run 
below the rate for the fourth quarter of 1947, 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York points 
out in its latest Monthly Revievo, 

The rate of planned outlays in the second 
half of 1948 is, in turn, expected to fall below 
that for the second quarter of this year. The 
decline in the last half of this year, the bank says 
is likely to occur chiefly in the manufacturing 
and mining industries, while the rate of expendi- 
tures in all other industries is expected to remain 
substantially unchanged, and the railroads are 
expected to spend more than in any previous 
post-war half-year period. 

MAKING FARMERS* DREAMS COME 
TRUE 

Connecticut ’Varsity Scheme 
American farmers in Connecticut can expect 
their dreams to come true. The realization 
of their dreams is being made possible through 
the efforts of the University of Connecticut Farm 
and Home Planning service in co-operation 
with the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Extension Service. 

Here is how this “ Dream Service ” operates. 
The farmer requestion this service is visited 
by home demonstration and agriculture experts. 
The farmer and his' family tell their “ dreams ” 
— thdif long-range goals, whether it be for 
health, recreation, farm equipment or a new car. 
Then follows an inventory of the physical re- 
sources of the farm, a survey of the family’s 
living expenses, crop and livestock size and 
other relevant factors. ^ 

When all the facts have been gathered, details 
of the various aspects of the farmer’s improve- 
ment programme are worked out by home 
planners, nutritionists, farm and soil experts. 
All of their findings* along with detailed pl 4 ps 
on how the farmer’s goal can be realized are 
included in a “ Dream Book,” which is turned 
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over to the farmer and his family free of charge. 
To them this book shows in a concrete, practical 
way how their hopes for better living can be 
realized. 

Many American universities are similarly 
co-operating with the Agriculture Department 
in helping farmers plan improvements in their 
farms and home. 

WORLD WHEAT DEMAND SLACKENED 

The Agriculture Department in a statement 
said that the world wheat demand so slackened 
in the face of rising supplied that the United 
States will have this year 287,000,000 bushels 
which neither are exportable nor needed for 
domestic consumption. 

In an official report on the world wheat situa- 
tion the Department estimated that United 
States supplies in the year which began last 
July 1 at 1,437,000,000 bushels mostly as a 
resiilt of the second largest crop in nation’s 
history which is presently being harvested. 
It said that domestic consumption will be 
750,000,000 bushels with 647,000,000 for ex- 
port and reserve. 

It comrnented, “ Preliminary analysis of 
supplies available in other exporting countries 
and probable takings by importing countries 
indicates that m the year 1948-49 United States 
exports may total about 455,000,000 bushels. 

The report commenting on the European 
grain situation said, This year production 
of bread gain in Europe excluding the Soviet 
Union is expected to be about 35 per cent, 
higher. 

NEW DRUGS FOR NEW DISEASES 

. The constantly growing family of new drugs is 
combating many hitherto serious, sometimes 
fatal, diseases. 

Rockey-mountain spotted fever, whooping 
cough and certain type of meningitis are among 
the dreaded maladies which respond to treat- 
ment by these germ-killers. United States 
Public Health Service experts estimate that 
there are more than 800 of these drugs known 


as antibiotics. Others are being developed 
almost weekly. Only a handful of antibiotics, 
however, account for the most recent progress 
against disease. Penicillin is the first antibiotic 
still most widely used. It has worked wonders 
against a host of ailments, ranging ft*om pneu- 
monia to gonnorrhea. 

Doctors define antibiotics as a product of a 
living organism used against other living 
organisms. They are bug products which prey 
on other bugs. Many, like the penicillin, come 
from common moulds. 

U.S. WAR ON ILLITERACY 

Most American communities have practically 
wiped out illiteracy among the rising generation. 
By 1940 the percentage of illiteracy was 
brought down to 4.8 from 20.1 in 1870 and 10.7 
in 1 900. Further indications of the educational 
and cultural levels in the United States are the 
facts that 87 millions of the 40 million housing 
units have at least one radio each ; daily news- 
paper circulation totals more than 50 million 
copies in addition to an untold number of 
weekly and other periodicals ; moving picture 
attendance in 1^765 theatres runs as high as 
100 million a week ; and thousands of people 
take correspondence courses to substitute for or 
supplement formal education. 

U.S. BANK ASSETS INCREASE 

The total assets of 5,011 national banks which 
operate under Federal banking regulations and 
charter in the United States amounted to more 
than 88 billion dollars on December 81, 1947, 
which is four per cent, more than a year earlier. 
Deposits in these banks on December 81, 1947, 
also increased four per cent, to a total of 82 
billion dollars. 

WORLD BANK DEFICIT OVERCOME 

The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development has a net excess of income over 
expenses of 1,178,792 dollars for its entire 
operations up to March 81. A Bank report 
shows it had cancelled a deficit of 1,008,805 
dollars which existed last June 80, due to the 
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fact that expenses necessarily exceeded income 
during the early stages of organization. On 
March 81, after deducting for existing loan 
commitments, the bank had available U.S. 
dollars and short term U.S. Government 
obligations amounting to approximately 470 
million dollars. 

U.S. PROPOSAL FOR TREATY WITH 
INDIA 

The U.S. Embassy in New Delhi last February 
presented to the India Government a draft 
text of a treaty of friendship, commerce and 
navigation, to be used as a basis of negotiations 
between the two Governments. 

A letter from the U.S. State Department 
Official Mr. W. Thorp, to Congressman Celler 
(Democarat, New York) expressed the hope 
that the negotiations would soon be actively 
carried forward. 

Mr. Thorp pointed out that should the treaty 
be agreeed upon Indian nationals in the U.S. A. 
on business would be exempt from the usual 
restrictions on the length of time aliens are 
entitled to remain in the U.S.A. 

Mr, Celler in an earlier letter to Mr. Thorp 
quoted the case of a well-known Indian business- 
man who had experiehced much difficulty in 
securing an extension of his visa to enable him 
to complete his bup^ness. Such extensions would 
be automatic if the pr<3jected treaty was com- 
pleted. A spokesman said that the State 
Department was currently engaged on a pro- 
gramme of expanding and revision of its com'- 
mercial treaties with many countries. 
“HOUSES ON WHEELS “ FOR U.S. 

TOURISTS 

Trailers Help Meet Housing Shortage 

During the vacation season in the United 
States this summer, more than 400,000 trailer 
** houses on wheels ” pulled by automobiles 
will travel on the roads to national and state 
parks and other vacation places. There are 
about 760,000 trailers in the United States, with 
some of them designed as permanent houses 
to help to meet the housing shortage, 


The expanded construction of trailers- this 
year is expected to produce 100,000 new units 
against 72,000 last year. The trend in produc- 
tion is toward bigger and more comfortable 
trailers, with those accommodating six persons 
now available. 

The large trailers have two bedrooms with 
double beds and a studio lounge in the “ living 
room ” that becomes a double bed at nights 
Shower and toilet facilities are included in these 
house-type trailers, the average length of which 
IS about SO feet. Each of these larger types 
weighs about 6,000 pounds. Although they 
were designed for permanent living, they also 
can be used for whole families on vacations or 
as summer homes. 

Trailers, regardless of size, come equipped 
with bed, refrigerator, heater, stove, folding 
chairs, dining table, sofa and drapes at the 
windows. Shelves, cabinets and dressers are 
built in. 

There is an increasing number of trailer parks 
in the United States, where those travelling in 
trailers may stay overnight at a small rental 
or rent “ trailer space ” on a monthly basis. 
Electricity, registered on individual metres, 
is supplied to the trailers at these sites. Many 
other facilities often are afforded, such as grocery 
and drug stores, playgrounds for the children, 
and motion picture houses. 

TRADE OF THE NETHERLANDS IN 1947 

According to the provisional figures published 
by the Central Statistics Office imports in Decem- 
ber 1947 amounted to a value of 434.8 million 
guilders (408.0 million guilders in November), 
while exports were worth 285.6 million guilders 
(202 million guilders in November). 

In 1946 the estimated values cf the year’s 
imports and exports were 2805 million and 783 
million guilders respectively. For 1947 these 
figures are 4256 and 1860 million guilders. 

From the figures stated above it appears that 
in 1947 the Netherlands balance of trade shows 
a deficit of 2896 million guilders, as against 
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1520 million guilders in 1940. The percentage 
of imports covered by exports rose from 34 in 
1946 to 48.7 in 1947. In the years 1936^1938 
these percentages were 74,1, 74,7 and 78.5 
respectively. 

NATIONALIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN 
RUMANIA 

In surprise move, Rumania nationalized prac- 
tically all industry in the country as well as its 
mines, oil wells and other natural resources. The 
sweeping nationalization bill was adopted by the 
cabinet at a closely guarded secret meeting. It 
was presented to the parliament without previous 
warning and was passed unanimously, with only 
about three hours’ debate. 

BARTER WITH SOVIET BLOC 

Argentina to sign Agreement 
Argentina is seeking to solve her dollar shortage 
by a series of barter agreements with the nations 
of the Soviet block, economic observers said. 
The economic Czar Miguel Miranda announced 
coYiclusion of agreements for dollarless trade 
with Rumania, Brazil and other nations of the 
“ Sterling area. ” 

Argentina is also seeking a new treaty with 
Russia by resuming negotiations which were 
broken off last year. 

At his weekly press conference Miranda 
emphasised that the new trade treaty with Brazil 
provided for payment in Argentine Pesos and 
Brazilian Cruzeiros thus “ practically eliminating 
the dollar from our dealings. ” He added that 
the dollar is going to disappear as the commercial 
symbol in Argentina’s international trade. 
Miranda also said that the shipment of hides to 
Rumania which was announced was only the 
first of a number of exchanges with Eastern 
Europe in which Argentine hides, fats and grains 
would be bartered for coal to ease the critical 
fuel shortage here. 

“ As we do not have dollars we must seek the 
gdods we need in countries which need our 
products, *' he said. 


MODERN PEDLAR FOR U.S. 

At the beginning of Februarjs Mr. S. Hijmans 
Director of the trading company Herman 
Hijmans & Co. of Rotterdam, left for the United 
States as the representative of 70 prominent 
Dutch firms. This is not just an ordinary 
business trip. After a short stay in New York 
he will start “ tramping, ” but in modern slyle, 
with a car and a trailer fitted out as a showroom. 
His car will be his office and bedroom. 

The trailer bears the slogan : “ It may be better 
policy to spend your money than to lend it. *’ 

To prospective buyers he will show Dutch 
products varying from silver spoons to textiles 
and woollen blankets. His route runs from 
New York to Memphis, Oklahoma, Nevada, San 
Diego on to San Francisco where Mr. Hijmans 
will settle for a time. His biggest operating 
area will be California. 

WORLD’S FIRST ” UNIVERSITY OF 
CLOTHING ” 

Three-Fold Aim 

Tl»e first “ University of Clothing ” in the 
world will soon be established in London. An 
application is to be made for a Royal charter 
and the sponsors hope that in time the institute’s 
fiipjoma will rank with those of other professions. 
The headquarters of the new institute will be in 
London but examinations will be held in all 
parts of the World. The three-fold aim of the 
institute is ambitious — to encouage research, 
to make Britain the recognised fashion centre 
of the world, and to make Britons the best 
dressed people. 

NEW INCOME-TAX IN RUSSIA 
Levy on Farmers 

The Presidium Supreme of the Soviets aii- 
noimced the new income-tax fpr farmers with 
rates ranging from 11 per cent, on incomes 
of 1,600 to 2,000 roubles to 40 per cent, plus a 
flat assessment of 1,600 roubles on an annual 
income of more than 8,000. The ' nominal 
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official value of a rouble is 30 cents but the rate 
of exchange is largely theoretical. The tax 
must be paid by private farmers of collective 
farmers deriving supplementary income from 
private plots. Aged men and infirm people 
will pay only half of the fixed rate. 

The decree was issued “ in view of the in- 
crease ” in private incomes of farmers. The 
old rates established in 1989 were 8 per cent, 
on incomes of less than 2,000 and 80 per cent, 
on those above 8,000 roubles. Collective fanners 
receive regular income on shares from the col- 
lective annual profit. This is not taxed. Most 
of the collective farmers have supplementary 
income from half an acre or so of land, they 
have privately, and from cows, pigs and chickens 
owned personally. 

Bumper Wheat Crop 

The decree was issued as reports from 
throughout the southern Soviet Union where 
harvesting is in full swing and indicated bumper 
wheat crop exceeding last year's record harvest. 
Excellent spring weather hastened ripening^ 
These reports said that the land is yielding 
28 cents (above 84 bushels) per acre. Ukraine 
reports, said that threp times more grain was 
harvested by last week-end than by the same 
time in last year’s bumper crop. 

The new rates are as follows ; Income bet- 
ween 2,000 and 8,000 roubles ; A flat assess- 
ment of 220 rubles plus 18 per cent, of that 
portion above 2,000. Between 8,000 and 4,000 : 
850 plus 16 per cent, on that which is above 

4.000. Between 4,000 to 5 ,000 : 519 and 21 per- 
cent. on that above 4,000. Between 6,000 and 
8,000 : 980 plus 81 per cent, on that above 

6 . 000 . 

GENEVA TRADE PACT 

22 Nations Sign 

The International Trade Organization’s In- 
terim Commission has announced that 22 of 
the 28 governments which negotiated the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at Geneva last 
year signed the protocol bringing the pact into 


effect provisionally before the June 80 deadline. 

The signatory powers are Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, France, India, Lebanon, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Syria, South 
Africa, the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Growth of Trade 

Chile, the only non-signing Geneva partici- 
pant, requested an extension of time by agree- 
ment of the other contracting parties to permit 
legislative action at home authorizing her ad- 
herence to the pact. The request is now under 
study by the other governments. 

The Geneva agreement, drawn up last October, 
contained provisions for implementation upon 
bilateral exchange of ratifications. A number 
of countries have been applying the agreement 
provisionally since January 1, and the United 
States placed it in effect between itself and 
more than half of the signatory powers before 
the final rush of signatures. Presidential pro- 
clamations activating the agreement wer^ issued 
as other countries notified the United States of 
their adherence to the pact. 

The agreement is intended to encourage the 
growth of multilateral trade through reduction 
of trade barriers and extension of most-favoured- 
nation treatment to all contracting parties. 

NORTH PACIFIC AIR NAVIGATION 

India invited to Meeting 

Preliminary plans for the North Pacific Re- 
gional Air Navigation meeting of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization were an- 
nounced by the State Department. The meet- 
ing is currently scheduled to convene ‘on the 
University of Washington campus at Seattle, 
on July 18. 

The United States is serving as host in this 
eighth in a series of ten regional meeting origi- 
nally scheduled by the Provisional Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organisation to cover the 
ten air regions into which the world has been 
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divided. The purpose of the meeting is to* 
prepare a regional plan of aids to navigation 
and usages needed to permit observance of, 
or to supplement standards and reeommended 
practices currently approved by the I.C.A.O. 
council. The meeting will last two to three 
weeks. 

It is expected that the meeting will follow 
the usual pattern of regional conferences of the 
I.C.A.O. and that the principal committees formed 
will include aerodromes and ground aids, air 
traffic control, communications, meteorology, 


and search and rescue. The practices and 
procedures recommended will be forwarded to 
the council of the I.C.A.O, at Montreal. 

Invitations to participate in the conference 
have been sent to the Governments of Australia, 
Canada, China, France, India, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, Siam and the 
United kingdom. Invitations to send observers 
were extended to 86 member States of the 
I.C.A.O. and to the Soviet Union and Burma 
which are not member states. 
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Current Statistics 

Hyderabad 


SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR 
WEEK ENDING THURSDAY, 16TH ABAN, 
1357 F. (SEPTEMBER, 1948) 

GENitiRAL Remarks 

Rain fell in many parts of reporting taluqs, 
chief records being 2.88^ in Mahbubnagar 
(Mahbubnagar), 2.25* in Chincholi (Gulbarga), 
2.06* in Sirsilla (Karimnagar), 1.88* in Pargi 
(Mahbubnagar) and 1 . 76* in Kamareddi (Nizam- 
abad). The weather was slightly cool and 
breezy. Sky was cloudy. 

Average Rainfall. — Telingana 75 cents, iMarath- 
wara 28 cents and Dominions 51 cents. 

As compared to their respective normal (28 
years) the following taluqs still recorded a 
deficiency of raiirfall : — 

Kamareddi (Nizamabad) — 6*, Andol, (Medak) 
— 7*, Nagarkamul (Mahbubnagar)— 6*, Kalwa- 
kurti (Mahbubnagar )--10*, Jagtiyal (Karimnagar) 
— 8*, Manjlegaon (Bir) — 6*, and Seram (Gulbarga) 


Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows : — 


Average 

Normal 

Departure 

(Present 

(28 years) 

from 

season) 


normal 

S.W. Monsoon. 19.29* 

28.55* 

—4.26' 


Sugarcane was growing in places. 

Kharif was weeded in some tracts. The Crop 
was withering due to lack of rain in parts of Mah- 
bubnagar and Bir. It suffered by disease in soine 
areas of Nizaniabad and by insects in tracts of 
Mahbubnagar and was in need of rain in parts of 
Mahbubnagar and Karimnagar. 

Abi was weeded in parts. 

Rabi lands were being prepared in places. 
Rain was awaited for sowing in some parts of Bir. 

Water was generally obtained. There was 
fodder scarcity in some places of Bir. Cattle 
disease was prevalent in sonic villages of Nander. 


Average retail prices 
O.S. Rupee were ; — 

of grams 

in seers per 

Grain 

Present 

week 

Last 

week 

Correspond- 
ing week 
last year 

Wheat 

1 

1 

2 

Rice 

2 

u 

8 

W. Jawar . 

8i 

H 

5 

Y. Jawar . 

4 

4 

8f 


Note. — This report is based on 18 out of 105(12%) 
Weekly reports received on due date 


[StakmerU, 
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COMPARATIVE 

STATEMENT SHOWING RAINFALL OF PAST AND 
SEASONS 

PRESENT 

Districts, etc. 

During week ending 
Average 16th Aban, 1857 F. 

rainfall of 
current sea- 
son corrected No. of Taluqas 

up to from which Average 

9/12/57 F. reports have rainful 

9/9/48 t)een received 

Total aver- 
age rainfall 
from 

16/8/57 F. 
16/5/48 
up to 

16/12/57 F. 
16/9/1948 

Total aver- 
age rainfall 
of corres- 
ponding 
period of 
last year 

Departure 
from 
normal 
(28 years) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Hyderabad City 

14.51 


0.60 

15.81 

28.44 

— 4.55 

Atraf-i-Balda 

14.70 

Report due 


14.70 

28.62 

— 4.68 

Nizamabad 

24.61 

1 out of 5 

1.76 

26.87 

28.88 

— 2.85 

Medak 

22.08 

1 out of 5 

1.70 

28.78 

26.98 

— 1.77 

Baghat 

18.08 

Report due 

, 

18.08 

81.08 

-- 6.96 

Mahbubnagar 

18.04 

4 out of 6 

1.20 

14.24 

81.71 

- 5.17 

Nalgonda 

9.77 

Report due 


9.77 

22.04 

— 7.85 

Warangal 

19.74 

Report due 


19.74 

29.71 

8.55 

Karimnagar 

20.57 

2 out of 7 

1.85 

21.92 

28.80 

— 5.89 

Adilabad 

26.57 

1 out of 10 


26.57 

81.08 

— 8.08 

Telingana 

Average 

18.68 

9 out of 49 

0.75 

19.48 

28.65 

— 5.89 

Aurangabad 

19.28 

Report due 


19.28 

16.18 

— 2.58 

Parbhani 

24.02 

Report due 


24.02 

21.54 

— 2.85 

Nander 

22.72 

1 out of 6 

0.85 

28.07 

22.44 

— 4.08 

Bir 

18.08 

1 out of 6 


18.08 

19.87 

— 2.85 

Gulbarga 

14.98 

2 out of 8 

1.87 

16.85 

28.27 

— 1.66 

Raichur 

10.04 

Report due 


10.04 

21.74 

— 8.77 

Osmanabad 

20.58 

Report due 


. 20.58 

20.17 

™ 0.82 

Bidar 

21.45 

Report due 


21.45 

28.88 

2.48 

Marathwara 

Average 

18.87 

4 out of 55 

10.28 

19.16 

21.69 

— 2.68 


Dominions 

Average 


18.78 18 out of 105 


0.51 


19.29 


25.17 — 4.26 
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COINAGE 


The Value of gold coins issued 
( Value in O.S. Rupees) 

Full Ashrafies Half Ashrafies Quarter One-eighth 

. Ashrafies Ashrafies 


Months 



No. 

Value 

Ashrafies issued 



June 1948 

21 

2,772 

July 1948 

65 

8,580 


No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value 

8 

201 

52 

1,768 

292 

5,256 

20 

1,840 

45 

1,580 

828 

5,904 


THE value of coins ISSUED AND WITHDRAVTN 


Months 

Rupees 

Half 

Quarter 

ith 

l/16th 

l/96th 


Coins Issued 



Nickel Coins 




June 1948 

Nil 

5,000 

80,000 

I^il 

22,000 


5,000 

July 1948 

Nil 

85,000 

65,000 

5,000 

10,000 


2,500 

Coins withdrawn 

Rup^s 

Half 

Quarter 

Jth 

l/16th 

l/82th 

l/96th 

June 1948 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6,000 

250 

1,850 

July 1948 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 

Joint Stock Companies incorporated in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions that, having ceased 

WORK, HAVE GONE INTO LIQUIDATION OR WERE DISSOLVED, OR OTHERWISE BECAME DEFUNCT, 
DURING ThE MONTH OF JULY, 1948 

Capital (Indian Currency) 


Classification and 
, name of the 

Company 

Date of 
Registration 

Autho- 

rised 

Issued 

Paid 

up 

Date of 
^ing into 
uquidation 

Date of 
dissolution 

Publications 


Lakh 

Lakh 




1 The Dominions 

8-12-1987 

1 

1 

Nil. 

12-7-1857 

14-10-1857 

Mercantile Company (5-8-1847 F.) 
Ltd, 




Fasli 

Fasli 
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HYDERABAD STATE BANK, HYDERABAD-DN. 

Weekly Position as on 6th Mehir 1857 FasLi (6th August 1948) 

Liabilities Total O.S. Rs. Assets Total 0,S. Rs. 

Rs. a. p. Ra. a. 

Advaruses 

Capital Account . . 75,00,000 0 0 Inland Bills . . 17,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund . . . . 22,75,000 0 0 Loans . . 65,84,587 15 7 

Deposits 

Cash Credits . . 2,25,87,852 11 5 

Current Account .. 15,88,82,120 5 6 Overdrafts.. .. 1,08,20,491 10 5 

Savings Bank . . . . 88,65,110 6 11 Investment Accounts . . 6,64,28,670 15 4 

Fixed Deposit .. .. 48,48,524 0 4 Bills Discounted .. 24,79,416 8 8 

Short Term Deposit . . 24,19,740 10 8 D. Ds. Purchased . . 85,65,786 4 5 

Other. Accounts .. 12,78,514 10 6 Deadstock .. 8,66,487 5 1 

Sundries .. .. 26,00,747 14 4 Sundries .. .. 78,16,120 8 2 

Cash 

Cash Credit . . . . 60,251 14 1 In Hand . . . . ' 4,66,89,514 18 4 

Blocked Account .. 94,98,703 8 9 With Bankers 2,11,60,984 1 7 

Blocked Account . . 41,57,400 9 6 

Total .. 19,21,68,718 2 1 Total .. 19,21,68,718 2 1 

RAILWAY STATISTICS 

N. S. Railway Road Transport 

Dept. 

Sri. Particulars 
No. 

Feburary March Feburary 


1 Number of passengers . 

1,580,444 

1,628,081 

8,518,898 

2 Freight ton miles 

46,648,152 

44,878,640 

108,545 

8 Gross earnings 

47,29,8*2 

46,57,256 

18,18,571 

4 Total expenditure 

85,88,542 

60,42,414 

26,97,072 


5 The number of tourists 
that visited the State 
Hotel during June 1948 
is txpo. 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 

Statement reoardino OirTpuT of Cement etc. for the months of June, July 1948 


Export 


Output of Cement 
Cwt. 


Outside the 
Dominions 


Inside the 
Dominions 


Stock on the last 
day of the month 


Tons 

9,845 

420 


Tons 

9,275 

Nil. 


Cwt. 


June 1948 
July 1948 

MONTHLY COTTON REPORT 

Amardad 1857 F. (June 1948) 

Rainfall and Crop Conditions 

During the month under report rain fell 
throughout the Dominions, average being 8.49 
inches as against 8 . 78 inches in the corresponding 


Tons Cwt. Tons 
584 ' 3 5,078 

457 . . 4,890 

{Rainfall in inches) 


Cwt. 

14 


Division 

Telingana 

, Marathwara 

Total since the 
beginning of the 
season 


1.857-58 1856-57 Normal 
Fasli Fasli for 50 yrs. 


.3.65 

4.88 


3.52 

4.02 


5.82 

5.61 


8.69 


3.91 


5.71 


years. 


Lands 

tion. 

for 

kharif sowing are 

under prepara- 


Cotton Market rates for kapas per palla of 120 seers 


Sri. Market 

No. 

Varieties 

Opening 


Closing 

Last year 
closing 

1 Warangal . . 


Rs. a. 
Not received 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2 Adilabad . . 


do 




8 Aurangabad 


do 


. . 

. . 

4 Umari 


do 




5 Jalna 


do 




6 Nander 


do 




7 iiatur 

.. 

do 



. . 

8 Raichur 

. . Mungari 

55 0 

0 

50 0 0 

58 0 0 


Faram 

68 6 

0 

64 0 0 

55 12 0 

' 

Upland 

68 2 

0 

63 0 0 

55 2 0 


Jawari 

67 2 

0 

65 0 0 

65 0 0 

9* Hingoli 

. . Jarilla 

72 8 

0 

72 8 0 

.. 


10 Sailu 


Not received 
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(Rate of cotton Lint per palla of 120 seers) 


1 Warangal . . 

.. 

Not received 


2 Adilabad . . 


do 


8 Aurangabad 


do 


4 Umari 


do 


5 Jalna 


do 


6 Nanded 


do 


7 L^tur 

. . 

do 

140 

8 Raichur 

. . Mungari 

155 0 0 

14 


. . Faram 

195 0 0 

201 


. . Upland 

190 0 0 

185 


. . Jawari 

190 0 0 

185 

9 Hingoli 


Not received 



121 0 0 
186 0 0 


Pressing 

During the month under report (June 1948). 
7,998 bales were pressed as against 9,744 bales in 
the corresponding month of last year and the 
average for the preceding five years was 9,844 
bales. Total number of bales pressed since the 
beginning of the season (1st September 1947) is 
309,076 bales as against 181,681 bales during the 
correspondii\g period of last year. 

Export 

Export by rail and road in the month of Thir 
' (May 1948) amounted to 86,260 bales as against 
11,867 bales last year and the average of the 
corresponding month of the precCdi-^g five years 
was 18,881 bales. Total export since the begin- 
ning of the season (1st September 1948) was 
826,217 bales as against 215,050 bales of last year. 

Mill Consumption 

Spinning and weaving mills in the Dominions 
consumed 2,121,869 lbs. (5,808 bales) during the 
month of June 1948 as against 2,165,587 lbs, 


(5,414 bales) in the o irrespoiiding month of last 
year and the average for the corresponding month 
of the preceding quiquennium of 2,296,000 lbs. 
(5,740 bales). Total consumption since the 
beginning of the season (1st September 1947) 
amounted to 28,271,559 tbs. (58,179 bales) as 
against 17,965,370 tbs. (44,918 bales) last year. 

Cotton Stock 

The stock of cotton on 81st August 1947 was 
96,270 bales as against 60,889 bales reported for 
the corresponding period of last year. 

The stock of cotton in the Regulated Markets 
for the month of Amardad 1857 F. (June 1948) is 
noted below : — 

Cotton Cotton Cotton Total 

ginned ginned unginned No. of 

and pressed and in lbs. bales 

in bales unpressed in 
lbs. 

{ 1,826,950 60.192 I 

y 457,870 

8,817 bales 50 bales J 



WORKING CLASSES COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE 1948 

(Base yeae Augdst 1948 to July 1944—100) 
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STATEMENT OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMO- 
DITIES WITH THEIR INDEX NUMBERS IN THE CITY OF HYDERABAD ON THE 
LAST DAY OF JUNE, 1948 COMPARED WITH BASE PRICES 


<Basb : August 1989=100) 










Prices fob 





Index No. 

Seri- 



















al 

Commodity 


Units 

Base 














No. 




August 

r- 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 


/ 

— ^ — 






1939 


April 

May . 

June 

April 

May 

June 





jrrices 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1 

2 


8 


4 



5 



6 



7 


8 

9 

10 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

X 




1 

Rice, fine, Ist quality . . 


Palla 

87 

0 

0 













2 

Rice, Arcoti . . 


do 

16 

4 

0 

48 

io 

0 

48 

10 

0 

56 10 

0 

2^ 

2b8 

268 

8 

Rice, Coarse . . 


do 

14 

0 

0 

86 15 

0 

86 

15 

0 

86 15 

0 

264 

264 

264 

4 

Wheat, Bansi 


do 

18 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


17 

8 

0 



748 

5 

Wheat, Yellow 


do 

16 

12 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 





6 

Wheat, Potia 


do 

18 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 105 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

588 

588 

806 

7 

Wheat, Red . . 


do 

14 

8 

0 

N.S. 


N.S. 


52 

8 

0 



776 

8 

Jawar, 1st Quality 


do 

12 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

200 

200 

200 

9 

Jawar, 2nd Quality 


do 

12 

0 

0 

23 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

196 

196 

196 

10 

Bajra 


do 

11 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

226 

220 

226 


Average Index No. of Cereals 




*• 











290 

290 

485 


(ii) Pulses 


















11 

Gram, Bengal , . . 


Palla 

18 

0 

0 

42 12 

0 

47 

0 

0 

55 

8 

0 

267 

294 

847 

12 

Gram, Horse . . 


do 

10 

8 

0 

N.S. 


86 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 


848 

457 

18 

Mung, Green 


do 

12 

2 

0 

68 

8 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

508 

495 

495 

14 

Mung, Black 


do 

12 

0 

0 




57 

0 

0 

51 

4 

0 


475 

427 

15 

Lentils 


do 

15 

9 

0 

57 

8 

0 

57 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

869 

866 

858 

16 

Tuar, Broken 


do 

15 

4 

0 

53 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

848 

420 

459 


Average Index No. of Pulses 















873 

899 

428 


(Hi) Sugar 


















17 

Sugar, refined 


Palla 

45 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

804 

804 

304 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 


do 

28 

8 

0 

28 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

28 

8 

0 

82 

77 

82 


Average Index No. of Sugar 















193 

191 

198 


(in) Other Food Articles 

















19 

Tea 


Lb. 

1 

8 

0 

8 

4 

6 

8 

4 

6 

8 

5 

8 

276 

276 

282 

20 

Salt 


Palla 

12 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

167 

167 

188 

21 

Onions 


Palla 

5 

0 

0 

18 

8 

0 

17 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

270 

840 

460 

22 

Turmeric 


do 

81 

0 

0 

97 

8 

0 

110 

0 

0 

111 

0 

0 

815 

855 

858 

28 

Tamarind 


do 

14 

8 

0 

48 

8 

0 

77 

8 

0 

82 

0 

0 

284 

584 

569 

24 

Chillies 


do 

57 

8 

0 

95 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

165 

191 

157 

25 

Betelnuts 


Seers 

0 

9 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

622 

622 

711 

26 

Ghee, Ist Quality 


Md. 

50 

0 

0 185 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

270 

810 

400 

27 

Potatoes 


do 

6 

11 

0 

20 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

58 

5 

0 

299 

598 

797 

28 

Ginger 


do 

6 

11 

0 

80 

0 

0 

46 

11 

0 

58 

5 

0 

449 

698 

797 

29 

Garlic 


do 




80 

0 

0 

58 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 




80 

Fowl 


Bird 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

250* 


250 

81 

Eggs 


Doz. 

0 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

848 

348 

848 

82 

Milk 


Seers 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

400 

400 

400 

88 

Beef 


Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

480 

480 

480 

84 

Mutton 

• V 

do 

0 

8 

4 

0 12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

860 

860 

860 


Averm Index No. of Other Food 
Artides 















883 

895 

486 


Average Index No. of^ll Food 




•• 











319 

860 

418 
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(Babb : August l9S9mlWi) 


Commodity 


No. 



August 

/ 

— ^ 


— A. 

— 



— V 

r“ 

-A._ 

— ^ 




1089 


April 


May 

June 

April 

May 

June 




Prices 


1048 


1048 


1948 

1948 

1948 

1048 

1 

2 

8 


4 



5 



6 



7 


8 

0 

10 


11, Oilseeds 


Bs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. 

P’ 




85 

Sesamum . . /. 

. Palla 

21 

0 

0 

105 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 100 

0 

0 

500 

524 

47o 

86 

Cotton seeds 

do 

9 

0 

0 

22 

4 

0 

25 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

247 

278 

256 

87 

Groundnut . . 

do 

12 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

400 

416 

424 

88 

Linseed 

do 

11 

8 

0 

42 

8 

0 

50 

0 

0 




870 

485 


89 

Castor seed 

do 

12 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

62 

,0 

0 

59 

6 

0 

408 

517 

492 


Average Index No. of Oil seeds 














885 

484 

412 


III. Vegetable Oil 

















40 

Sesamum oil 

. Palla 

85 

0 

0 220 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

620 

620 

600 

41 

Castor oil . . 

do 

80 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

588 

500 

483 

42 

Linseed (double boiled) . . 

. Drum 

22 

8 

0 













48 

Groundnut oil 

. Palla 

25 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

640 

620 

640 


Average Index No. of Vegetable Oil 














600 

583 

574 


IV. Textiles 


















(i) Cotton Raw 

















44 

Cotton raw, hoose of 400 lbs. 

. Bales 

100 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

312 

8 

0 

375 

0 

0 

275 

818 

375 


Average Index No. of Cotton raw . 














275 

313 

375 


(«) Cotton Mnnufnctures 
















45 

Yarn unbleached 

. I,b. 

0 

8 

0 

1 

7 

3 

1 

12 

10 

2 

4 

0 

288 

360 

450 

46 

Dhoties 

do 

0 

9 

0 

1 

14 

0 

2 

9 

1 

4 

0 

0 

333 

456 

Til 

47 

Chaddars 

do , 

0 

8 

0 

1 

11 

8 

2 

10 

1 

3 

0 

0 

841 

526 

600 

48 

Saries 

. do 

0 

10 

0 













46 

Shirtings 

d^> 

0 

8 

0 

1 

ii 

3 

2 

G 

3 

2 

12 

0 

841 

478 

550 


Average Index No. of Cotton Mfgs. 














826 

455 

578 


V. ' Hides and Skins 

















50 

Hides not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 

0 

0 

232 

282 

211 

61 

Skins 

Average Index No. of Hides and 

do 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

856 

400 

356 


Skins 














294 

316 

284 


VI. Bi'u.dino Matehiais 

















52 

Corrugated Iron sheet 

Cwt. 

12 

8 

0 













53 

Iron Hearns (Tata) 

do 

1H 

4 

0 













54 

Teak country 

C. ft. 

.8 

0 

0 

10 

*0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

ii 

0 

883 

350 

358 

65 

Teak Rangoon 

do 

7 

8 

0 













56 

Cement Shahbad 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

6 

i’i 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

285 

318 

sia 

57 

Lime 

C. ft. 100 

10 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

842 

895 

305 

58 

Bricks Country ‘ 

1,000 

9 

8 

0 

,35 

0 

0 

nr , 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

368 

868 

368 

59 

Bricks moulded 

Average Index No. of Building 

1,000 

15 

8 

0 














Materials . . 












•• 


320 

857 

859 


VII. Other Raw and Manufaciiired 














* 



Ahtu l^'s 
















. 

fk) 

Ciiarc'oal 

Cwt. 

1 

12 

0 

11 

3 

0 

11 

8 

0 

11 

3 

0 

689 

689 

689 

61 

Kerosene Oil 1st Quality 

A tin 

0 

4 

0 

5 

6 

0 

6 

1 

0 

N.S. 


86 

07 



of 4 gallons 
















62 

Kerosene oil 3rd QualitA , . 

do 

4 

0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

5 

10 

0 

N.S. 


116 

141 


63 

Tidiacco 

Md. 

17 

8 

0 











, . 



Sc a»W Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

98 

4 

0 ! 

211 

H 

0 : 

155 

*8 

0 

155 

9 

0 

227 

167 

167 

65 

Matches 

Gross 

2 

8 

0 

6 

.8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

260 

260 

260 

66 

FiiTwood 

Average Index No. of Raw and 

Md. 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

400 

400 

400 


Manufsotured Articles 














288 

284 

867 


Average Inaex No. of All non-Food 














856 

898 

480 


General Average Index Numbers . 














887 

875 

428 


0;S. lU. tl8-10-8«^I. G. lU. 100-<H). 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA 
Chop Forecasts 
(000*« omitted) 


Area (Acres) Yield 

Crop Forecast * * 




1946-47 

A 

1945-46 

Final 

figure 

1945-46 

r~ 

Unit 

1946-47 

1945-46 

Final 

figure 

1945-46 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Rice . . 

. , Final 

81,810 

80,788 

80,738 

Tons 

28,141 

26,672 

26,672 

Wheat 

do 

34,121 

84,977 

84,977 

do 

7,788 

9,088 

9,088 

Jowar. . 

. . First 

24,548 

25,279 

89,154 

do 



5,528 

Bajra 

. . do 

22,241 

22,929 

55,044 

do 



8,874 

Maize 

do 

8,297 

8,646 

8,712 

do 



2,518 

Sugar-cane § 

. . do 

8,442t 

8,158t 


do 




Groundnut § 

do 

2,952t 

8,158t 


do 




Sesamuni § 

. . do 

l,054t 

l,055t 


do 



•• 

Rape and Mustard 

. . Final 

5,548 

5,585 

5,585 

do 

1,002 

919 

919 

Linseed 

do 

3,288 

8,884 

8,884 

do 

849 

868 

868 

Castor Seed 

do 

1,846 

1,481 

1,481 

do 

121 

128 

128 

Cotton § 

. . First 

7,129-f 


•• 

Bales 




Jute § 

. . do 

646t 

587t 

587t 

do 

l,696t 

l,520t 

1,520 


' *Relates to columns 8, 4, 7 and 8. §Relates to the Dominion of India, fHelates to 1947-48. 
t Relates to 1946-47. 


11 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF FOUR TYPES OP SOCIETIES 
IN RESPECT OF SHARE CAPITAL, RESERVE FUNDS AND WORKING CAPITAL 

FROM YEARS 1935-194^ 


Agricul- Non-agri- 


Years 

Types of Societies : 

Central 

Banks 

tural 

Societies 

cultural 

Societies 

Insurance 

Total 


Share Capital . . 

101.4 

121.9 

108.4 


108.5 

1980-87 

Reserve Fund . . 

108.6 

106.7 

97.6 


108.1 


Working Capital 

99.8 

108.0 

106.7 


102.7 


Share Capital . . 

102.1 

140.6 

114.9 


115.6 

1987-88 

Reserve Fund . . 

118.4 

110.8 

105.6 


109.8 


Working Capital 

96.8 

106.6 

111.6 


104.9 


Share Capital . . 

101.9 

151.1 

122.8 


121.8 

1988-89 

Reserve Fund . . 

180.9 

118.8 

121.8 


120.4 


Working Capital 

90.8 

107.8 

118.8 


109.4 


Share Capital . . 

108.2 

167.1 

180.9 


128.8 

1989-40 

Reserve Fund 

189.2 

118.0 

128.2 


124.4 


Working Capital 

97.5 

106.0 

118.4 


108.6 


Share Capital . . 

108.6 

162.2 

188.8 


184.4 

1940-41 

Reserve Fund . . 

146.7 

128.0 

187.6 


182.7 


Working Capital 

107.7 

104.5 

124.7 


114.8 


Share Capital . . 

105.4 

168.7 

145.4 


189.9 

1941-42 

Reserve Fund . . 

145.1 

129.0 

124.1 


148.9 


Working Capital 

118.1 

104.2 

184.5 


128.8 


Share Capital , . 

107.8 

180.2 

159.2 


150.7 

1942-48 

Reserve Fund , . 

146.8 

185.8 

129.6 


152.8 


Working Capital 

154.6 

102.0 

159.4 


148.9 


Share Capital . . 

111.8 

218.9 

197.3 


180.8 

1948-44 

Reserve Fund . . 

158.6 

145.5 

167.6 


178.4 


Working Capital 

178.4 

117.9 

272.1 


172.6 


Share Capital . . 

185.1 

266.6 

226.5 


211.4 

1944-45 

Reserve Fund 

179.6 

160.2 

175.9 


200.1 


Working Capital 

205.6 

188.1 

221.5 


201.0 


n* 


Figures corrected for 1985>d6 levels 
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INDUSTRIAL AND MINERAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA 
(A) Industrial Production 


POI 


1948 

Commodity Unit 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 







January 

Febru- 

ary 

March 

Cotton Piecegoods 

. . Million 
yds. 

4,676 

8,868 

8,775 

245 

855 

812 

Jute Manufactures 

. . Tons (000) 

1,114 

1,042 

1,027 

89 

85 

95 

Iron and Steel : - 

Pig Iron 

. . do 

1,489 

1,864 

1,528 

129 

122 

182 

Steel Ingots 

do 

1,818 

1,199 

1,210 

118t 

96 

106 

Fin : Steel 

. . do 

1,888 

1,160 

1,087 

99 

97 

102 

Sugar 

. . Cwts. 

(000) 

16,931 





•* 

Heavy Chemicals : 

Sulphuric Acid 

do 

745 

597 

588 

55 

41 

40 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

. . Tons (000) 

28 

21 

22 

1.5 

1.8 

1.9 

Cement 

do 

2,151 

2,016 

1,684 

183 

180 

180 

Paper 

. . Cwts. 

(000) 

. . Mill Grs. 
Boxes. 

2,152 

1,481 

1,415 

144 

122 

188 

Matches 

22 

16 

•• 




Wheatflour 

. . Mds. (000) 

(B) 

16,991 6,801 

Mineral Production* 




Coal 

. . Tons (000) 

26,489 

26,216 

26,769 

2,628 

2,441 

2,456 

Petrol 

. Gals. (000) 

22,917 

21,000 





Kerosene Oil 

do 

12,927 

18,000 






’^Figures are Provisional. 

tCrop year (November to October) Factory Production only. 
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THE VOGAN TEA COMPANY OF CEYLON 
LTD, 


Crop Statement for Six Months ended 80th 
June, 1948 




1948 

1947 

Tea 


lb. 

lb. 

Estimated Crop 


010,000 

610,000 

Secured t date 


822,818 

846,828 

Sold to date 


222,108 

218,280 

Net Average 


Re. 1.55 

Re. 1.62 


Cts. 

Cts. 

Cost per lb. to end 

of 



May 


111,48 

91.28 

Rubber 


lb. 

lb. 

Estimated Crop 


480,000 

475,000 

Secured to date 


210,822 

218,798 

Sold to date 


161,230 

103,927 



Cts. 

Cts. 

Net Average 


65.84 

Re. 1.36 

Cost per lb. to end 

of 



May 


74.89 

78.88 



ias. 

ins. 

Rainfall-Vogan Estate; 


70.75 

61.72 

Rainfall' Stamford Hdl 



Est. 


40.00 

80.48 

RainfalbMaskeloya Estate 

51.08 

84.74 


THE MIRISHENA (KALUTARA) RUBBER 
CO., LTD. 


Crop Statement for Six Months ended 80th - 
Junp: ]948 


Rubber 

1948 

1947 


lb. 

lb. 

Standard Assessment 

. 564,152 

564,152 

Estimate 

. 440,000 

440,000 

Harvested 

. 214,811 

188,689 

Sold to date 

. 172,650 

181,286 


etSf 

cts, 


Net Average. 

72.41 

80,64 

Cost per lb. to end of 

May 

58.87 

60.80 

Rainfall ... 

ins. 

78.88 

ins. 

70.22 


EIRE’S TRADE DEFICITS, 1947 


(£. MNS.) 


Imports Exports Deficit 


United Kingdom 

54 

85 

19 

North and South 

America 

40 


40 

Fourteen Marshall ” 

Aid ” Countries , . 

15 

8 

12 

Oth^r Countries 

22 

1 

21 

Total . . 

181 

89 

92 


EIRE’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, 1946 



(£. OOO’s) 




Receipts 

Pay- 

ments 

Net 

receipts 

Dividends and 
Profits 

Emigrants : U.K. . 

. 15,500 
6,5(K) 

8,650 

6,860 

6,500 

U.S. . 

.‘ 3,250 


3,260 

Tourism 

. 18,000 


18,000 

Pensions 

. 8,800 


8,800 

Other Items (net) 

1,500 


1,500 

Total non -trade 
items 

. 48,550 

8,650 + 89,900 

Trade 

. 38,800 

71,800 

-- 88,000 

Grand total . 

. 87,850 

80,450 

-j- 6,900 
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^h and Planning Division, Economic Commission for Europe. 
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EUROPE’S TRADE MEASURED IN CONSTANT PRICES 

19S8, me AND 1947 


Trade with non* Intra-European Total trade of Distribution of 
European countries Trade or Europe Total 


Year 

f — 

Millions of 
dollars at 
1988 
prices 

Per cent 
of 

1038 

r - ■’ 

Milliops of 
dollars at 
1988 
prices 



Per cent 
of 

1988 

/ * » , 

Millions of Per cent 
dollars at of 

1088 1938 

prices 

f » 

Trade with Intra- 
non- European 
European trade 
countries 








Per cent 

Per cent 

1988: 









Imports, f.o.b. . . 

6,820 

100 

6,060 

100 

12,780 

100 

45.5 

54.6 

Exports, f.o.b. . . 

8,730 

100 

6,960 

100 

10.690 

100 

84.9 

65.1 

1046: 









Imports, f.o.b. . . 

6,850 

91.9 

8,150 

43.8 

8,500 

66.5 

62.9 

87.1 

Exports, f.o.b. • ■ 

2,800 

61.7 

8,160 

45.8 

5,450 

51.0 

42.2 

67.8 

1947: 









Imports, f.o.b.' . . 

6,200 

106.6 

8,600 

56.0 

10,100 

T9.0 

61.4 

88.0 

Exports, f.o.b. . . 

2,900 

77.7 

8,900 

56.0 

6,800 

63.6 

42.6 

67.4 


(6) Including the U. S. S. R. 
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STANDING ARMIES AND MILITARY EXPENDITURE OF THE WORLD 


Country 

Population 

(Thousands) 

Area (000 so. 
-Miles) 

Military Bud- 
get (per cent, 
of total natio- 
nal expendi- 
ture) 

Area to one 
soldier (sq. 
miles) 

Proportion of 
Army to popu- 
lation (per cent) 

United States 

142,656 

8,624 

25 

6.68 

0.88 

U.S.S.R. 

198,000 

8,809 

17 

4.87 

0.08 

U.K. 

48,418 

94 

18 



Argentina . . 

16,109 

1,080 

88 

10.00 

0.61 

Australia . . 

7,581 

2,975 

80 

27.00 

1.4 

Belgium . . 

8,815 

12 

10 

0.20 

0.75 

Brazil 

41,857 

8,285 

42 

40.00 

0.02 

Canada 

12,582 

8,690 

12 

192.00 

0.15 

China 

170,026 

4,278 

80* 

0.68 

1.89 

Czechoslovakia 

12,171 

19 

20 

0.80 

1.8 

Denmark 

4,045 

17 

18 

0.69 

0.59 

Egypt 

19,090 

888 

10 

8.88 

0.08 

France 

40,518 

218 

82 

0.42 

1.5 

Greece 

* 

7,500 

52 

. 85 

0.88 

2.2 

India 

888,162 

1,220 

47 

1.05 

0.24 

Netherlands 

9,686 

18 

25 

0.07 

1.7 

Norway 

8,164 

125 

8 

8.80 

0.47 

Pakistan . . 

74,182 

361 

55 

1.48 

0.47 

Poland 

” . . 28.622 

121 

25 

0.60 

0.85 

Spain 

27,874 

190 

40 

0.4 

1.8 

Sweden 

6,719 

178 

25 

8.0 

0.85 

Switzerland 

1.506 

16 

25 

0.8 

1.0 

Turkey 

18,861 

297 

50 

1.6 

1.1 

Yugoslavia 

16,621 

96 

25 

0.12 

5.0 


Ter cent, of national budget allocated ti> civil war ^xpeuscb. 
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Articles in Recent issues of Economic Journals 


SrI. 

No. 


Article 


Author 


10 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Economic Theory 

Income Determination and Invest- 
ment. 

The Classical Theory of Saving 

Demand Theory Reconsidered 

The Influence of Unionism upon 
Earnings. 

The Pure Theory of International 
Trade. 

A new View of the Economics of 
International Readjustment. 

Are there Laws of Production ? 

The Economic Theory of Imperfect 
Competition, Oligopoly and 
Monopoly. 

A consideration of the Economic 
and Monetary Theories of J. M. 
Keynes. 

Fiscal Policy in Prosperity and 
Depression. 

Rural Economics 

Development of Cottage Industries . . 

Development of Soil Conservation 
Programmes in Australia. 

A Farm Housing Policy 
Rural Education and Our Food 
Problem. 

Save our Village 

The Effects of War on the A^i cul- 
tural Production and Crop Planningj 
in C. P. and Berar. 

The Basic Problems of Rural 
Indebtedness in Bengal. 

A Policy for Agriculture 

Land Redistribution in Communist 
China. 

Wanted An Agricultural Policy I . 


Walter Froelich 
B. R. Shenoy 
Oskar Morgen 
M. Ross 
Joan Robinson 
Thomas Balogh 
P. H. Douglas 


Do 


do 


II 


Co-operative and Collective Farming 
in Palestine. 


Dr. K. N. Kim . . 

Dr. K.R.S, Iyengar 
R. N. Cadre 


Peterself 
Frank C. Lee 
F. W. Bateson 
do 

K. C. Rama 
Krishnan 


Journal 


The American Economic Review, 

Feb, 1948. 

The Indian Journal of Economics, 
October, 1947. _ 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
February, 1948. 
do do 

The Review of Economic Studies 
1946-47. 
do do 

The American Economic Review, 
November, 1947. 

American Economic Review, May, 


1948. 


do 

do 

do 

’ do 


Mysore Information Bulletin, March, 
1948. 

Land Economics, 1948. 
do ^ do 

The New Democrat, 14th May, 1948. 
do do 

The Indian Journal of Economics, 
October, 1947. 

The Modern Review, May, 1948. 

The Political Quarterly, April-June 
1948. 

Pacific Affairs, March, 1948. 

New Statesman and Nation, 
May 8, 1948. 

New Statesman and Nation, 

May 15, 1948. 

Indian Co-operative Journal, October- 
December 1947. 
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ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF ECONOMIC JOURNALS 


Joiirnal 


Bural Economics 

18 Co-operative Joint Fanning in 
Bombay. 

14 Co-operative Farming . . 
International Organisations 

1 The ECAFE 

2 Membership in the United Nations 
8 World Health at Bargain Prices 

4 U. N. and World Government 

Trade and Tariffs 

1 South African Capital Imports 

2 The Position of Silk in Japanese 

Exports. 

8 Britain’s Invisible Exports 

4 The British Balance of Payments, 

1924-88. 

5 Role of Tariffs in Economic 

Expansion. 

6 Gains and Losses from the Export 

Drive. 


Mahesh Chand 


I Indian Co-operative Journal, October- 
December 1947. 
do do 


T. V. R. . . New Democrat, 14th May 1948. 

Clyde Eagleton . . United Nations World, March, 1948. 

Hillier Kreigh . . do do 

An Editorial . . do do 


AchesonT. Duncan The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, February, 1948. 
John R. Stewart . . Pacific Affairs, March, 1948. 

Paul Barean The Banker, April, 1948. 

T.S.C. Chun Chang The Economic Journal, December, 
1947. 

Dr. R. Balaknshna. The Indian Journal of Economics, 
October, 1947. 

John Pares . . The Banker, May, 1948. 


1 National Wage Price Policy . . M. W. Reder 

2 Wage Policy in Full Employment . . H. W. Singer 
8 Efficiency of Indian Workers . . “ Visvam ” 

4 Work and Incentive in a Democratic J* D. Sutherland . . 

Society 

5 Serf Labour Among the Aboriginals. . K. G. Sivaswamy. . 

6 Systems of Wage Payment in Agri- Prof. K. C. Rama 

culture . . . . . . Krishnan 


Planning 

Central Planning and Prof. Robbins 
Planning without Prices . 

Financim and Economic Planning in 
the Philippines 
Need for Rail Consolidation 
Machinery of Planning . . 

What Planning Means . . 


A. C. Pigou 
J. E. Meade 
Shirley Jenkins 


The Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, February 1948. 
The Economic Journal, December, 1947 
Swatantra, May 22, 1948. 

Political Quarterly Apnl— June, 1948. 

The Indian Journal of Social Work, 
March, 1948. 
do April, 1948 * 


Economica, Feb., 1948. 
do do 

Pacific Affairs, March, 1948. 


Prof. A. L. Natesan Indian Finance, May 22, 1948. 
R. N. Parikh . . New Democrat, 2nd July, 1948. 
Graham Cunning- Spectator, of March 19, 1948. 
ham 
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articles in recent issues of economic journals 


Sri. 

No. 

Article 

Author 

Journal 

1 

Public Finance 

Some Aspects of Indian Tax Structure 

Dr. Balakrishna . . 

Commerce, 1st May, 1948. 

2 

do 2 

do 

8th May, 1948. , 

8 

do 8 

do 

15th May, 1948. 

4 

Distribution of Income Tax among 

Prof. V. J. Rama- 

do 1st May 1948 

5 

Provinces . . . 

Nationalizing Central Banking in 

. krishna 

Krishna Kumar 

do do 


India 

Sharma 


6 

Insurance in India 

Shilen H. Desai . . 

do 15th May, 1948. 

7 

Social Significance of Death Duties . 

Dr. T. Barnc 

Mysore Commerce, May, 1948. 

8 

Bretton Woods in Detail . 

H.C.F. Holgte .. 

Journal of Indian Institute of Bank 

9 

Banking Services in England 

K. P. Dalai 

ers, April, 1948. 
do April, 1948. 

10 

Staffing the Clearing Banks 

Special Banking 
Correspondent 
Geoffary Tison 

Banker of April, 1948. 

11 

Indian Banking under the new Re- 

do do 

12 

German Banking in Transition 

A German Corres- 
pondent 

H. Schloss & H. 

do do 

18 

Banking without a Central Bank 

Banker, April, 1948 

14 

Western European Currency Union . 

Miller 

Commerce, 15th May, 1948. 

18 

Monetary Aspects of Economic 

H. G* Hawtrey 

The American Economic Review, 

16 

Situation . . 

Progressive Taxation and Sacrifice . . 
Fulf Employment Policies 

C.A.D. Preimeich . 

March 1948. 
do do 

17 

Clerk Warburton , 

-do do 

18 

Public Works in the Depression 

Emile Benoilt- 

do do 

19 

Balancing International Trade 

SmuUyan 

J. J. Polak 

do do 

20 

Efficiency in Branch Banking 

R. Kindle 

Banker’s Magazine, June, 1948. 

21 

Piobelms of Our Federal Finance 

N. K. M. Rao 

Indian Review June, 1948. 

1 

Political Theory 

Socialism & Pseudo-Socialism 

M. Lindsay 

1 The Political Quarterly, April, 1948. 

2 

Democracy & Communism . . 

Sir Hari Singh Gour 
Kbagendra Chan- 

Modern Review, April, 1948. 

8 

Principles of Gandhian Constitution 

Modern Review, April, 1948. 

4 

for India . . 

The Governor in the New Constitu- 

dra Pal 

Prof K.V. Rao .. 

Indian Review, May, 1948. 

8 

tion 

The Indo-Irish ParaUel . . 

J. Sen . 

Modern Review, May, 1948. 

6 

Comman man in Political Philosophy 

B. P. Mazumdar . . 

Modem Review, June, 1948. 

7 

and Gandhian Reorientation 

The Gandhian Constitution 

S. N. Agarwal ' . . 


8 

Is Freedom Necessary for Civilization ? 

M. Ruthnaswamy . 

Indian Review, June, 1948. 

9 

Abid Faiz as a Political Thinker 

Prof. S. R. Sharma 

do do 

10 

Party, the Government, and Admin- 

Sivram Sharma . . 

do do 


istration. 
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ARTICLES IN RECENT ISSUES OF ECONOMIC JOURNALS 


Sri. 

No. 

Article 1 

Author 

Journal 


Transport 



1 

Communications have made History 

Dr. F. Hepnor 

The Con temporary Review, April, 1948. 

2 

Railway Groupings and Amalgama- 
tions 

Prof L. A. Natcsan 

Indian Finance, May 8, 1948. 

8 

Railways and Industrial Location . . 

V. V. Rama- 
nadham 

The Indian Journal of Economics, 
October, 1947. 

4 

Mysore and Kanara Ports 

K. Kumar 

Commerce, 22nd May, 1948 

5 

Road Development in India - . . 

Srinivasaii 

Mysore Commerce, May, 1948 

6 

Transportation and Public Utilities . 

Stuart Daggett 

American Economic Review, 

May, 1948. 



Newspapers and Journals in Hyderabad 


Daiues 

English' 

1. Deccan Chronicle (Mr. K. S. Rajagopal). 

2. Hyderabad Bulletin (Mr. Jorawarmull 

Motilal). 

8. Meezan (Mr. Mirza Abid Ali Beg). 

4 . Daily News (Mr. C. S. Naidu). 

5. New Era (Mudiraj). 

Telugu 

1. Golconda Patrika (Mr. S. Pratap Reddy). 

2. Meezan (Mr. Adavi Bapiraju). 

Urdu 

1. Himayat-e-Deccan (Mr. Nizamuddiu Hus- 

sain Khan Shamsi). 

2. Musheer-e-Deccan (Mr. Vasudev Rao). 

8. Meezan (Mr. Habibullah Ouj). 

4. Mustaqbil (Mr. Azimuddin). 

5. Mubassir (Mr. Abu Said Khan). 

6, Nizam Gazette (Mr. Syed Vicar Ahmed) 

7, Payam (Mr, Akhtar Hasan). 

8, Qurani Duniya (Mr. Abu Mohd. Musleh) 

9. Rahber-e-Deccan (Mr. Syed Mahmood 

Waheeduddin). • 

10. Sahifa (Mr. Mohd. Tahir Ali). 

11. Saltanat (Mr. Syed Sadullah Qadri). 

12. Subh-e-Deccan (Mr. Syed Ahmed Arif) 

18. Tanzeem (Mr. Syed Ali Ashraf). 

14. Tameer-e-Deccan (Mr. Fiazuddin). 

16. Waqt (Mr. Abdur Rahman). 

16. Moin (Mr. Syed Jafrullah). 

17. Insaf (Mr. Syed Ahmedullah Qadri). 

18. Ittihad (Mr. Sultan Bin Omar). 

19. Imroz (Mr. ShuaibuUah Khan) . 

20. Jittnah (Mr. Syed Azhar Husain Razvi). 

21. Nizam (Mir Mohd. Ali Khan Kaleem). 

Bi-Weeklies 

Urdu 

1. Milap (Mr. Wahidul Haq Soofi). 

2. States News (Akhtar Husain Qureshi). 


Weeklies 

English 

1. Indian States and Zamindaries (Mr. V. 

Subramanyam). 

2. Rainbow (Mr. S. N. Sastry), 

Urdu 

1. Azad Hyderabad (Mr. Thakur Omrao Singh) 

2. Azimtar Hyderabad (Mr. Aziz Ahmed). 

8. Commercial Reporter (Mr. Shaikh Ahmed). 

4. Hayat-e-Nao (Mr. Miislehuddin). 

5. Iqbal (Mr. Sanuast Khan). 

6. Iqtedar (Mr. Syed Ali Ashraf). 

7. Jamhoor (Mr. Abdul Aziz). 

8. Janata (Mr. Husaimn Shahid). 

0. Madrasa (Mr. Mohd. Hasan Siddiqui). 

10. Mumlekat (Mr. Mir Hasnuddin). 

11. Naksho Nigar (Mr. Syed Hamid Mohiuddin) 

12. Parcham (Mr. Fasihuddin). 

18. Rahnuma (Mr. B. S. Rao). 

14. Syed-ul-Akbar (Mr. Samsan Shiraji). 

15. Taj (Mr. Syed Hasan). 

16. Tajir (Mr. Bahauddin Mahmood Saleem). 

17. Yad (Lt.-Col. Syed Ghulam Moinuddin) 

18. Doure Jadid (Mr. Abdul Manan Khan). 

19. Wafadar (Mr. Yakul Ali Iriani), 

20. Inquilab (Mr. Murtuza Mujtahidi). 

21. Kamran (Mr. Mirza Gulam Mustafa Baig) 

22. Aman (Mr, Vasdev Sastri), 

28. Awan (Mr. Akhtar Hasan). 

24. Deccan Gazette (Mr. Abid Husain Siddiqui) 

25. Azadi (Mr. Syed Muktar Mohammad) 

26. Ahang (Mr. Daulat Khan Sharar). 

27. Anjuman (Mr. Kazi Syed Hamid Ali). 

28. A1 Azam (Mr. Hakim Azad Ansari), 

29. Ashkar. 

80. Nakkhash (Mr. Ahmedullah Khan Mansoor). 
Mararthi 

1. Nizam Vijaya (Mr. V. L. Phatak). 

UrdUt Telugu^ Marathi and Kanarese' 

1. Payam-e-Aman (Chief Organizer, Public . 
Security Committee). 
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Marathi and Kanarese 

I. Lokmat (Bidar) (Mr. Umakant Rao). 

Hindi 

1. Arya Bhanu (Mr. Vinayak Rao). 

2. Swatantra Vir (Mr. D. L. Jukkalkar). 

Fortnightlers 
Urdu, English 

1. Programme Bulletin (Nava) (Director of 
Broadcasting). 

Urdu 

1. Filmi Mouj (Dr. B. R. Mehra). 

2. Sahat-e-Amtna (Mr. Hakirri Laik Ahmed 

Nomani). 

8. Zirat (Mr. Muniruddin). 

Monthlies 

English 

1, The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on 

Economic Affairs (Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar). 

2. Gospet Herald (Mr. P. T. Chako). 

8. State Commerce (Mr. G, M. A. Calcuttawalla) 

4. Deccan Digest and Socialist (Mr. B. D. 
Hall). 

Urdu 

1. A1 Mollim (Mr. Abdus Sattar Subhani). 

2. Anwar (Mr. Omar Bin Abdulla). 

8. Aiwan (Mr. Syed Muktar Mohammed) 

4. Darsul Quran (Mr. Mirza Imam Baig 

Raonaq). 

5. Dastan (Mr. Ahmed Mecci). 

6. Hindustani Adab (Mr. G. M. Khan). 

7. Hakbn-e-Deccan (Mr. Hakim Md. Zafruddin 

Nasir). 

8. Hyderabad Sports- (Mr. Ahmed Mohiuddin) 

9. Irshad (Mr. Syed Shah Yusufuddin). 

10. Mujaila Nizamia (Mr. Abdul Kair Kunj- 

Nashin). 

II. Muslim (Mr. Mohd. Siddiq Jamal). 

12. Hahber-e-Talim (Mr. Brijlal). 


18. Shahab (Mr. Abdul Razack). 

14. Subras (Dr. S. M. Zoor). 

16. Sawera (Mr. Ghouse Mohiuddin). 

16. Sitara (Mr. Ghulam Dastagir Khan). 

17. Waiz (Mr. Abdul Wahab Indaleeb). 

18. Al-Haq (Mr. Safwatur Rah nan). 

19. Tijariti Dunya (Mr. Bakaruddin Ni^mi). 

20. Utarid (Mr. Khaja Moinuddin Abid). 

21. Rasad (The Secretary, Supply Department). 

22. Mizrab (Mr. Imamuddin Fida). 

28. Chaudwin Saddi (Mr. Gulam Ghous). 

24. Filmzar (Mr. Ahmed Mecci). 

25. Rohe Taraqqi (Mr. Hoh Mazhar). 

Telugu 

1. Menomte Suvarthamani (Mahboobnagar) 
(Rev. J. A. VVieb). 

English, Urdu <& Telugu 

1. All Hydeiabad Labour Journal (Mr. N. 
Ramachandra Rao). 

English and Urdu 

1. Hyderabad Co-o})crative Insurance Bulletin 
(Mr. Mir Osman Ali Khan). 

Bi-Monthly 

Urdu 

1. Nauras (Principal, Osmania College, 
Aurangabad). 

Quarterlies 

English 

1. Islamic Cultiu^ (Editorial Board). 

Urdu 

1. A1 Moosi (The Principal, City Cdllege). 

2. Fikr-e-Nao (The Principal, Dar-ul-Uloom 

College). 

8, Mujaila Tilsanin (The Secretary, Graduates 
Association). 

4. Talib-e-Ilm (Karimnagar) (Hakim Shaik 
Nasir Ali). 
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English and Urdu 


Annual 


1. Mujalla Osmania (The Vice-Chancellor, 
Osmania University). 

Hai.f-Yearly 

English 

1. Collegian (The Principal, Nizam College). 
English and Urdu 

1. Osmania Medical College Magazine (The 
Principal, Medical College). 


English and Urdu 

1. Osmania Technical College Magazine (The 
Principal, Technical College). 

English 

1. Stanley Crescent (The Principal, Stanley 
Girls* School). 


Irregular 

Urdu 

1. Shaukatul Islam (Haji Kirtan Mohd. Ra- 
shiruddin). 
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List of Journals received in Finance Office Library 


Dailies 

1. London Times (By Air Mail). 

2. Financial Times (By Air Mail). 

8. The Wall Street Journal. 

4. The New York Times. 

5. Times of India. 

6. The Hindu 

7. Hindustan Times 

8. Statesman. 

9. The Mail. 

10. The Bombay Chronicle. 

11. The Free Press Journal. 

12. The Indian Express. 

18. The Deccan Chronicle. 

14. The Daily News. 

15. The Hyderabad Bulletin. 

10. The Payam (Urdu.) 

Weekly Journals 

1. The Economist (By Air Mail). 

2. Commerce. 

8. Capital. 

4. Indian Finance. 

5. Fiastern Economist. 

0. The New Statesman & Nation (ByAir Mail.) 

7. The Gazette of India. 

8. The Indian Social Reformer. 

9. The Spectator. 

10. The Observer. 

11. The Manchester Guardian. 

12. Illustrated (London) (By Air Mail). 

18. Time. 

14. John O’London. 

15. The Times Weekly. 

16. The Times Literary Supplement. 

17. The Punch. 

18. India (Ordered). 

19. Free India (Ordered). 

20. Forum. 

21. The Maratha. 

22. Swatantra. 

28. The Sunday Times. 

24. Independent India, 


25. March. 

26. Illustrated Weekly. 

27. Tlie Bombay Chronicle (Ordered). 

28. The New York Magazine. 

29. Tlie New York Times Book Review. 

80. Shankar. 

81. American News File. 

82. Financial World. 

38. New Republic. 

84. The New.s Week. 

85. World Week (United Nations). 

86. The Commercial Bulletin. 

87. The Board of Trade Journal. 

88. The Rainbow. 

89. The Indian Trade Journal. 

Fortnightly Journals 

1. The Magazine of Wall Street. 

2. The Life. 

8. The Planning. 

4. Holland Shipping and Trading. 

5. The Indian Information. 

Monthly Journals 

1. The Bankers’ Magazine. 

2. The Banker. 

8. The Strand. 

4. The Astral News. 

5. The Financial Times. 

6. The Indian Review. 

7. The Modern Review. 

8. The Hindustan Review. 

9. The Contemporary Review. 

10. The Triveni. 

11. The Caravan. 

12. The Mysore Commerce. 

18. The U.N.O. Bulletin of Statistics. 

14. The Reserve Bank of India Bulletin. 

15. The Monthly Abstract of Statistics (New 

Zealand). 

16. The Nineteenth Century and After. 

17. The Mysore Information Bulletin. 

18. The Statistical News Poland. 

19. The Federal B^s^tve Bulletin, 
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20. Monthly Statistical Pamphlet (N.S. Rail- 

way). 

21. The United Nations World. 

22. The Indian Parliamert. 

28. The Netherland Industrial «& Commercial. 

24. The Sankhya. 

25. The Monthly Survey of Business Conditions. 

26. The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on 

Economic Affairs. 

27. L’ Egypte Industrialle. 

28. Bankers’ Monthly. 

29. American Import Export Bulletin. 

80. The Insurance Press. 

81. Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 

82. U. P. Bulletin of Statistics. 

88. Commercial America. 

84. Commerce (Chicago). 

85. Labour Information (U.S.) 

Bi-Monthly Journals. 

1. American Economic Review. 

2. The Journal of Political Economy. 

8. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

4. The American Politu'al Science Review. 

Quarterly Jol rnals. 

1. The British Economic Journal. 

2. The Quarterly Statistical Abstract of West 

Australia. 

3. The Canadian Journal of Economies and 

Political Science, 

4. Economica. 

5. Tlie Manchester School of Economics and 

Social Studies. 


6. The Journal of Indian Institute of Bankers. 

7. The Indian Co-operative Review. 

8. The Quarterly Journal of Mythic Society. 

9. The Quarterly Journal of Royal Statistical 

Society. , 

10. The Indian Journal of Agricultural 

Eiconomics. 

11. India Quarterly. 

1 2 . Econome t rica . 

18.- The Land Economics. 

14. The Political Quarterly. 

15. The Quarterly Journal of Economics 

(Harvard University). 

16. Asiatic Review. 

17. The Indian Journal of Social Work. 

18. The South African Reserve Bank Bulletin. 

19. The Indian Journal of Economics. 

20. The Economic Record. 

21. The Vishva Bharati. 

22. The Bulletin of the Bureau of Economics 

and Statistics (Bombay). 

28. The Way Ahead. 

24. The Pacific Affairs. 

25. The Journal of Political Economy. 

26. The Accountants Digest. 

27. The South African Journal of Economics. 

28. The Review of Economics and Statistics. 

29. The Farm Economics. 

30. The Calcutta Statistical Association 

Bulletin. 

81. The .Journal of Politics. 

32. The American Political Science Review. 

88. The Review of Politics, 

84. The J<)urnal of Near Eastern Studies. 
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New Books Added to Libraries in Hyderabad 
on Economics and Related Subjects 

Finance Office Libbaby 


Seri- 

al 



Year of 


Price 


Author’s Name 

Title of Book 

publica- 

Name of Publisher 

B.G. 


No. 


tion 


KS. 

a. 

P- 



• 

General Economics 






1 

A. G. L. Shaw 

The Economic Development of 
Australia.. 

Elements of Economic Theory 

1946 

L. Green &> Co., London . 

6 

2 

0 

2 

Erich Roll . . 

1946 

Oxford University Press . 

10 

8 

0 

8 

J. E. Meade . . 

An Introduction to Economic 

1987 

do 

8 

2 

0 


Analysis of Policy 


Nisbet & Co., Ltd., Cam- 
bridge 




4 

Maurice Dobb, M. A 

Wages 

1941 

4 

14 

0 

5 

M. R. Bonavia, M.A. 

The Economics of Trans^nirt 

1946 

do 

4 

14 

0 

6 

Henry Clay 

EJconomics for the General Reader 

1946 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd. , 
London 

4 

14 

0 

7 

N. B. I>earle, M.A., D.Sc. 

Biconomics — An Introducti<m for 

1046 

Longmans Green & Co., 
Ltd., London 





the Student and for Everyman . . 


10 

2 

0 

8 

Joan Robinson 

The Economic.s of Imperfect Com- 

1046 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 





petition . . 


London 

14 10 

0 

•9 

Sen & Das 

An Introduction to B'oonomic 

1047 

Book Land, Ltd., Calcutta 

8 

0 

0 

10 

V. I. I^nin . . 

Theoty . . . 

Marx, Engels, Marxism 

1947 

Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow . 

1 

14 

0 

U 

F. Engels 

Anti-Duhring 

1947 

do • 

1 

14 

0 

12 

H. D Henderson, M.A. . . 

Supply & Demand 

1047 

Nisbet & Co., Ltd., Lon- 

4 

14 

0 

18 

Fay & Bagley 

Elements of Economi(» 

1947 

Macmillan & Co., New 
York 

0 

12 

0 

14 

Edward Chanibulin 

The Theory of Monopohstic Com- 

1047 

Harvard University Press , 

14 



petition 

TTic Economic Basis of Class 
Conflict 


Cambridge . . 

0 

0 

15 

Lionel Robbins 

1089 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
Jjondon 

4 

14 

0 

16 

Maurice Dobb 

Eoonomics of Capitalism 

1039 

Peoples’ Publishing 
House, Bombay 

0 

8 

0 

17 

E. Varga 

Marxism & General Crisis of Capita- 
lism . . . . • • 

1048 

do 

0 

12 

0 

18 

J. Stalin 

Marxism & the National Question . . 

1947 

Foreign Languiues Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow . 




19 

Frederic Engels 

Ludwig I’euerbaoh and the Out- 
come of Germah Philosophy 

Gides' Principles of Political 
Economy 

1046 

do 

0 

7 

0 

80 

Ernest R. Row 

1083 

George G, Harrap & Co., 
London 

8 

0 

0 

81 

E. A. G. Robinson 

Monopoly 

1046 

Nisbet & Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don 

6 

2 

0 

22 

Godfrey & Monica Wilson 

The Analysis of Social Changes . . 

1945 

Cambridge University 
Press 

6 


0 

88 

D. H. Robertson, M.A. . , 

The Control of Industry 

1946 

Nisbet 4; Co., Ltd., Lon- 
don 

4 

14 

0 

84 

E. A. G. Robinson 

The Structure trf Competitive 

1941 

do 




Industry 

Economics.. 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Ltd., London 

4 14 

0 

25 

Fredric Benham 

1047 

8 

12 

0 

26 

The Oxford University 

Studies in War Economics . , 

1947 

Baall Blacj^ell, Oxford . . 

20 

5 

0 

27 

Institute of Statistics. 
Edmund Whittaker 

Elements of F^ionomics 

1047 

Longmans Green & Co., 
London 

15 

0 

0 

88 

MsNair & McRiam * . . 

i 

Pfohlems in Business Economics . . 

1041 

MoGraW Hill Book Co., 
Ixmdmi 

87 

0 

0 


12 
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Finakcb Office Libeaby 


Seri. 

al 

No. 

Author*8 Name 

Title of Book 

Year of 
publica- 
tion 

Name of Publisher 

Price 

B.G. 

Rs. a. p< 

2D 

Sellgman, E. R. A. 

Essays in Economics 

1925 

Macmillan Co., New York 

18 0 0 

»0 

S. Howard Pattemon 

Readings in the History of Eco* 

1982 

do 

22. 8 0 



nomic Thought 




81 

Carver 

The Distribution of Wealth 

1904 

do - 

11 6 0 

82 

Walton Hamilton 

Price & Price Policies 

1988 

do 

22 8 0 


Associates. 

• 






Indian Economics 




88 

D. R. Gadgil 

The Industrial Evolution of India 

1946 

Oxford University Press 

7 0 0 

84 

D. Ghosh 

Pressure of Population & Economic 

1946 


' 



Efficiency in India . . 


do 

8 4 0 

85 

B. T. Ranadive 

India’s Economic Crisis & Its 

1047 

People’s Publishing House 




Solution 


Ltd. 

0 8 0 

80 

Prof. Radhakamal 

Economic Problems of Modern 

1941 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 



Mukerji & H. L. Dey 

India 2 Vols. 


London 

20 12 0 

87 

Pramathanath Banerjea 

An Introduction to the Study of 

1940 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 




Indian Economics . . 


London 

10 0 0 

88 

C. B. Jathar & S. G. Beri 

Indian Economics 

1947 

Oxford University Press 

7 0 0 

89 

H. Venketasubbiah 

The Foreign Trade of India 1000- 

1946 

do 




1040 



8 8 0 

40 

Chatteijee . . 

Indian Economics 

1947 

H. Chatterjee & Co., Ltd. 






Calcutta 

6 8 0 

41 

E. D. A. Costa 

Indian Industries To-day and To- 

1947 

Ix>ngmans Green &'Co., 




morrow 


Madras 

ce 

o 

o 

42 

B. N. Ganguli 

Reconstruction of India’s Foreign 

1946 





Trade 


Oxford University Press 

6 0 0 

48 

Pramathanath Banerjea 

A Study of Indian Economics 

1944 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 






London 

8 0 0 



Applied Economics 




44 

E. M. GtUl . . 

British Economic Interests in the 

1948 

Oxford University Press 

18 0 0 



Far East 




45 

Alexander R. Heron 

Sharing Information with Em- 

1947 

Stanford University Press 

10 0 0 

40 

Virginia Thompson 

ployees • . . • « • 

Post Mortem on Malaya 

1948 

Macmillan & Co., New 






York 

13 8 0 

47 

Charles Marriott 

British Handicrafts . . 

1947 

Longmans Green & Co., 






London 

0 18 0 

48 

Lord Hankey 

Government Control in War 

1945 

Cambridge University 






Press 

8 11 0 

49 

J. Russell Andrus 

Burmese Economic Life 

1947 

Stanford University Press 






London 

16 0 0 

50 

Pedro B. Abelarde 

American Tariff Policy towards 

1947 

Kings ’s Crown Press, New 




Philippines 


York 

11 0 0 

51 

Frieda IVonderlich 

German Labour Courts 

1946 

The University of North 






Carolina Press 

14 0 0 

52 

Joseph Dorftnan 

The Economic Mind in American 

1865 

George J. Harrap & Co., 




Civilization 1606-1865 


London . . ... 

. , 

58 

Clive Day 

Economic Development in Europe 

1946 

The Macmillan & Co., 






New York .. 

19 8 0 

54 

L. C. A. Knowles 

Industrial and Commercial Re- 

1947 

Geonra Routledge A Sons 




volution in Great Britain during 


Ltd., New York 

6 14 6 

55 

John Parkar 

the loth Century 

Labour Marches On . . 

1947 

Penguin Books, New Yoric 


50 

Do 

Science & the Nation . . 

1947 

Pelican Books Middlesex 


57 

J. J. Robbins 

The Government of Labour Rela- 


The University of North 

1 



tions in Sweden 

1942 

Carolina Press, New 






York 

14 0 

58 

T. A. Bisson 

Japan’s War Economy 

1945 

Bfaomillan A Co., New 






York 

15 l2 0 
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Seri- 



Year of 


Price 


al 

Author’s Name 

Title of Book 

piiblica- 

Name of Publisher 

B,G. 


No. 



tion 

! 

|Rs. 

a. 

P* 

59 

David Lynch 

The Concentrations of Economic 

1046 

Columbia University Press 





Power 


New York . . 

22 

8 

0 

60 

M. S. Geen 

The Making of the Union of South 

1047 

Longmans Green A Co., 






Africa 


London 

9 

6 

0 

61 

G.P. Gooch 

Courts & Cabinets 

1046 

do 

10 

a 

0 

. 62 

W. Ivor Jennings 

A Federation for Western Europe 

1040 

Cambridge University 





General Politica 


Press, London 

2 

18 

6 


68 


Peace & the Public 

1047 

Longmans Green A Co., 








London 

2 

0 

6 

64 

Cyril Falls .. 

The Question of Defence 

1947 

do 

0 

18 

0 

06 1 

Speeches in the U. N. 
General Assembly 

The Greek Question . . 

1047 

Soviet News, London 

0 

12 

0 , 

66 

E. Yaroslavesky 

Land Marks in the Life of Stalin . . 

1044 

People’s Publishing House, 




67' 



Bombay 

1 

8 

0 

Eric A. Walker 

Colonies 

1044 

i Cambridge University 








! ..Press 


. . 


68 

Do 

Denmark . . 

1045 

do 




69 

Walter Lippmann 

A Preface to Politics . . 

1083 

Macmillan A Co., New 
York. 

IS 

1 8 

0 

70 

E. L. Woodward 

Some Political Consequences of the 

1045 

London Oxford University 






Atomic Bomb 


Press, iA>ndon 

1 

10 

0 

71 

Edward Hallcttcar 

Nationalism and After 

1045 

Macmillan A Co., Lodon 

2 

14 

0 

72 

G. V. Plekhanov 

The Materialist Conception of 

1046 

Foreign Lauguages^Publi- 






History 


shmg House Moscow . . 

0 

8 

0 

78 

E. H. Carr . . 

The Soviet Impact on the Western 

1046 

Macmillan A Co., London 

4 

1 

0 



World .. 






74 

J. Tructa 

The Spirit of Catalonia 

1040 

Oxford University Press, 







London 

6 14 

0 

76 

Hans Kelsen 

General Theory of Law and State 

1946 

Harvard University Press, 




76 

A. D, Margolin 

From a Political Diary 

1046 

Cambridge . . 

Columbia University Press, 

24 

-0 

0 




New York . . 

12 

0 

0 

77 

C. Kornios 

Rumania 

1944 

Cambrld^ University 
Press, London 




78 

Samuel N. Harper 

The Government of the Soviet 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Ltd., 





Union 

1947 

New York 

8 

16 

0 

79 

Ernest Barker 

Essays on Government 

1046 

The Clarendon Press, 







Oxford 

12 

8 

0 

80 

81 

James Hogan 

Election Representations 

Revolutionary Movements in the 
Colonies and Semi-Colonies 

1946 

Cork University Press, 
Oxford. 

People’s Publishing House, 

12 

8 

0 



1948 

Bombay 

0 

12 

0 

82 

C. F. Strong 

Dynamic Europe 

1946 

University of London 





I 

Press Ltd., London 

18 

0 

0 

88 

Lord Hemingford 

What Parliament is A Does 

1047 

Cambni^e University 
Press', London 

4 14 

0 

84 

1. Epstein 

The Unflinished Revolution in 

1947 

People’s Publishing House, 




China 


I^mbay 

6 

0 

0 

86 

J. A. Williamson 

Cook A the Opening of the Pacific 

1946 

Hodder A Stoughton Ltd., 







London 

a 

11 

0 

86 

K. C. Wheare 

Federal Government . . 

1947 

Oxford University Press, 








London. 

12 

0 

0 

87 

V. M. Molotov 

Anniversary 

1047 

Foreign Languues Publi- 
shing House, ftfoscow . . 
Peoples Publishing House, 

0 

1 

0 

88 

Bahula Sankrityayana . . 

From Volga to Ganga 

1947 







Bombay 

4 

8 

6 

89 

Ben. A. Ameson 

The Democratic Monarchies of 

1989 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 




Scandinavia 


New York . . 

11 

6 

0 

00 

H. R. G. Greaves 

The Civil Service in the Changing 

1947 

George G. Harrap A Co., 




State .. 


LondCMi 

8 

8 

0 
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Year of 


al 

Author’s Name 

Title of Book 

publica- 

Name of Publisher 

No. 

1 

tion 

I 


France & Britain 


G. P. Gooch 

Studies in Diplomacy and State 
Craft .. 

W. Friedmann 

The Crisis of the National State . . 

R. G. Schuyler 

The Fall of the old Colonial 

System . . 

N. Micklcm . . 

The Theology of Politics 

W. B. Munro 

The Government of the United 
States 

L. Hogben 

Political Arithmetic . . 

Azim Hussain 

Fatli Husain 

P. Duval 

Cadiz to Cathay 

Ernest Barker 

The Character of England 

B. F. Hyslop 

French Nationalism in 1789 

R. W. Logon 

What the Negro Wants 

C. K. Allen 

Democracy and tlie Individual 


Stalin Reports 

D. G. Karve, M.A. 

Federations 

Carlton I. Hayes 

A Political and Cultural History of 
Europe, Vol. I 


107 Do 

108 R. Ramiyar 

^00 A. M. Pankratova 
110 

i 

111 E. H. Carr., 
lia L. B. Namiet' 

118 'A. D. Lindsay 

114 L. Danger . . 

115 D. Shields . . 

110 A. H. Houranl 

117 N. J. G. Pounds 

118 

119 A. Zahdanov 

120 Foster Rhea Dulles 

121 S. Baneijee . . 

122 Dean of Canterbury 
128 Munro 


do do do Vol. II . . 

. . An Outline of Politics . . 1 

. . A History of the U.S.S.R. 

Imperialism the Highest Slage of 
Capitalism 

. . International Relations between 
the Two World Wars 1010-1089 

. . Diplomatic Prelude 1988-80 

. . The Modem Democratic State 
Vol. I. . . 

. . Seizure of Territory , , 

. . The Colonies To-day and To-morrow 

. . Minorities in the Arab World 

. . An Historical and Political Geo- 
gra{>hy of Europe 

Constitution of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics . . 

. , The IntcmaticMial Si^ation 

The Road.to Teheran 

Viet Nam Fights for Freedom 

The Socialist Sixth of the World . . 

The Governments of Blifope 


Royal Institute of Intear- 
national Affairs 
Longmans Green &, Co., 
London 

Macmillan & Co. , London 

Oxford University Press, 
I^ndon 

do 


Mifcmillan & Co., London ( 

George Allen Unwin Ltd., 
London 

Longmans Green & Co. 

Stanford University Presss, 
Califorma . . 

Oxford University Press 

Columbia University Press 

The University of North 
Caiolinu Press 

Oxford University Press 

People’s Publishing House, 
Bombay 

Oxford University Press 

Macmillan & Co., New 
York 

do 

P. Varadachari & Co., 
Madras 

Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow 


Macmillan & Co., London 
do 


Oxford University Press 

Princeton University Press 

Ixingmans Green & Co. . . 

Oxford University Plress 

Geoi^ G. Harrap & Co., 
Bombay 

Soviet News, London 

Foreigh Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow 

Princeton University 
Press .. 

People’s Publishing House 
Bombay 

Friends of Soviet Union, 

Domitoy 

& Co. 


10 2 8 
10 2 8 


12 0 0 
6 2 0 


24 8 0 
15 0 0 


20 0 0 
24 0 0 


14 0 0 

2 12 0 


6 10 
14 10 0 


10 12 8 
14 0 0 


30 5 0 

0 2 0 

0 10 

lO O 0 

10 0 

2 0 0 
IS 5.0 
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Year of 
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Author's Name 

Title of Book 

publica- 

tion 

Name of Publisher 

B.G. 

Rs. a. 

P 

124 

William A. Robson 

The British System of Govern* 








ment 

1845 

liongmans Green & Co., 
LutUrwodrth Press, Lon- 

0 16 

0 

125 

Virginia Cowles , . . 

How America is Governed 

1944 







on 

2 

6 

0 

126 

D. W. Brogan 

The Study of Politics . . 

1946 

Cambridge University 







Press 

1 

4 

0 

127 

Derek Kartun 

This is America 

1947 

London, Thames Publica- 








tions 

. 1 

14 

0 

128 

I* S. Amery 

The Framework of the Future 

1944 

Oxfbrd University Press 

4 14 

0 

128 

Majumdar 

Political Science & Government . . 

1946 

Mondal Brothers A Co., 







Calciitta 

7 

0 

0 

180 

T. W. Cousens 

Politics and Political Organisation 


Macmillan & Co., New 






in America 

1942 

York. 

17 14 

0 

181 

P. S. C. Northrop 

The Meeting of East & West 

1946 

do 

24 

6 

0 

182 

Frederic Austin Ogg 

Enghsh Government & Politics 

1946 

do 

so 

5 

0 

188 

E. R. Bevan A Charles 

The Legacy of Israel 

1944 

Clarendon Press, Oxfbrd . . 

8 

2 

0 

134 

Singer. 

Max M. Laserson 

Russia and the Western Worid 

1045 

Macmillan & Co., New 








York 

11 

6 

0 

185 

Kingston Derry 

British Institutions of Today 

1047 

UHigtnans Green A Co., 








London 

4 

1 

0 

186 

Max Beloff • • 

The Foreign Policy of Soviet 








Russia . . 

1047 

Oxford University Press 

12 

8 

0 

187 

G. H. Sabine . . 

A History of Political Theoty 

1049 

George G. Harrap A Co. 

17 

1 

6 

188 

P. A. Ogg . . 

European Governments & Politics 

1047 

Macmillan A Co. 

20 

5 

9 

189 

W. C. Johnstone 

The Future of Japan . . 

1946 

Oxfbrd University Press 

8 

0 

6 

140 

Christopher Lloyd 

Democracy & Its Rivals 

1946 

Longtifans Green A Co. 

.. 4 

1 

0 

141 

V. I. Lenin . . 

The State and Revolution 

1947 

1047 

Forei^ Languages Pub- 
lish^ House, Moscow 

0 

0 

6 

142 

G. M. Gathome & Hardy 

A Short History of Internationa) 






Affairs 


Oxfbrd University Press 

12 

8 

6 

148 

F. C. Bartlett 

Pc^tical Propaganda . . 

1942 

Cambridge University 
Press 




144 

John Bpstein 

Belgium . . 

1944 

do 


. 


145 

.. 

An Atlas of the tJ.S.S.R. 

1942 

Oxford University Press 


. 


146 

Jose De Almada 

Colonial Administration by Euro- 

1947 

Royal Institute of Inter- 






pean Powers 

Wartime Correspondence 


national Affairs 

8 

10 

6 

147 

M. C. Taylor 

1947 


10 

2 

0 

148 

Appadorai 

The Subs^nce of Politics 

1947 

Oxford University Press 

7 

0 

0 

140 

V. I, Lenin 

Imperialism 

1944 

People’s Publishing House, 







Bombay 

6 12 

0 

160 

J. S. Mill . . 

On Liberty (2 Copies) 

1946 

Oxford University Press 

6 

1 

6 

151 

1 W. Egglestone 

The Road to Nationhood 

1046 

do 

10 

8 

0 

152 

Lord Davies . . 

The Seven Pillars of Peace 

1945 

Longmans Green A Co. . . 

4 

14 

0 

158 

C. K , Meeks 

1 Land, Law and Customs ia the 

1046 






Colonies ** 


Oxibtd University Press 

17 

1 

0 

154 


On the Cedonial Question 


People^B Publishing House 








Lmi, Bombay 

0 

6 

9 

155 

•• 

Principles of Pai!ty Organisation . . 

1048 

do 

0 

6 

0 

156 

M. C. Setalvad 

War and Civil Lib^es 

1046 

Oxford Univendty Press . . 

8 

0 

0 
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al Author’s Name 

No. < 

157 James S. Allen 

158 Arthur S. Link 
150 J. S. Mill 

160 Myles Ditton 

161 Linden A. Mander 

162 C. B. M. Joad 
168 

164 Walter Padlcy 

165 J. L. and Barbara 

Hammond 

166 Kathleen Gibberd ' 

167 Sir Maurice Amos 

168 Roland Hall Sharp 

169 A. Stephanov 

170 Charles A. Beard 

171 Field Marshall Viscount 

Wavell. 

172 

178 Grete Hermann 

174 C. A. Macartney 

175 Quintin Hogg^ 

176 C. E. Carrington 

177 R. F. Harrod 

178 Harold Nicolson 
179 ' Gorch 

180 M. RIfaat Bey 

181 Negley K. Teeters 

182 ZoltanDcak . 

188 R. K. Gooch . 

184 Allen Welsh Dulles 

185 Georges Lefebvre 

186 Isaiah Bowman ^ 

187 Cripps 

188 M. Ramaswamy 


Ti tie of Book 


World Monopoly and Peace 

Wilson, the Road to the White 
House 
On Liberty 

The Cycles of the King 

Foundations of Modern World 
Society . . ' 

Introduction to Modem Political 
Theory . . 

Hungary . . 

Soviet Russia 

The Bleak Age 


Greece 

. British Justice 
. South America Uncensored 
. Port Arthur 

. An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States 
AUenby in Egypt 

. Tito on the People’s Front 

. Politic^ and Ethics 

. Problem of the Danube Basin 

. The Case for Conservatism 

. An Exposition of Empire 

. A Page of British Folly 

. The Congress of Vienna 

. Government of Continental Europe 

. The Awakening 6f Modern Egypt.' . 

, Penology from Panama to Cape 
Horn 

, Hungary’s Fight for Democracy . . 

, Manual of Government in the Uni- 
ted States 

. Germany’s Underground 

, The Coming of the French Revolu- 
tion ' . t 

. The New World 

. Democracy Alive 

. Fundamental Rights . . , , 


Year of 
publica- 
tion 

Name of Publisher 

Price 
B.G. 
Rs. a. 

P. 

1047 

The Bookman, Calcutta 

6 

8 

0 

1947 

Princeton University 

Press, New .Jersey 

20 

0 

0- 

1946 

Basil Blackwell, Oxford . . 




1946 

Oxford University Press, 
London 

8 

8 

6 

1047 

Stanford University Press, 
California . . 

20 

0 

0 

1046 

The Clarendon Press, 
Oxford 

2 

14 

0 

1945 

1947 

Cambridge University 
Press 

The National Information 
and Publication, Bombay 

1 

12 

0 

1947 

Pelican Books 


• 


1944 

1945 

Cambridge University 
Press, London 

Longmans Green &> Co., ' 
London 

0 

18 

0 

1045 

do 

13 

2 

0 

1947 

Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow 

7 

8 

0 

1046 

Macmillan & Co., New 
York.- 

11 

6 

0 

1044 

Oxford University Press 

10 

0 

0 

1948 

People’s Publishing Home 
Bombay 

0 

4 

0 


National Information & 
Publication Ltd., 

Bombay 

2 

8 

0 

1044 

1047 

Cambridge University 
Press 

Penguin Books Ltd., 


• 



London 

2 

7 

0 

1047 

1046 

Cambridge Umversity 
Press 

Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 





London 

1 

8 

0 

1046 

Constable Sl Co., London 

14 

10 

0 

1046 

Macmillan & Co., New 
York 

22 

6 

0 

1947 

Longmans Green & Co., 
London 

12 

8 

0 

1946 

Temple University Press, 
Philadelphia 

1 

0 

0 

1947 

New Country Publishers, 

0 

0 

0 

1089 

New York . . 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 

New York . . 

17 

14 

0 

1947 

Macmillan & Co. New York 

12 

8 

0 

1047 

Princeton University 

Press, New Jersey, 

12 

0 

0 

1928 

World Book Co., New- 
. York 

20 

3 

0 

1946 

Sidgwipk & Jackson Ltd. 

10 

2 

6 

1046 

O^ord University Press . . 

1 

6 

8 

.0 
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Seri* 

- 


Year of 

! 

! 

Price 

a) 

Author’s Name 

Title of Book 

publica* 

Name of Publisher 

B.G. 

No. 


- 

tion 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

180 

1 

J. T. Maccardy 

Germany, Russia and the Future . . 

1044 

Cambridge University . . 

* Press 

•• 

100 

Wilson Harris 

Problems of the peace . . 

1044 

do 


191 

D. W. Brogan . 

The American political system 

1047 

Hamish Hamilton 

14 10 0 

102 

Lawrence K. Rosinger . . 

China’s War-time; politics 

1944 

Princeton University 

10 l5 6 

108 

Katherine Munro 

France Yesterday and To-day 

1045 

Oxford University Press . . 

8 10 6 

104 

E. H. Carr . . 

Conditions of peace 

1944 

Macmillan & Co. Ltd. Lon- 
don 

Princeton University 


105 

Edward S. Corwin 

The constitution and what it 

1047 



means to-day 


Press 

11 0 0 

196 

Lionel (^urtis , . 

War or Peace 

1046 

Oxford University press . . 

2 18 0 

107 

Sir John A. R. Mariott . . 

Dictatorship and Democracy 

1086 

The Clarendon Press, Ox- 

8 2 0 

198 

Muriel Grindrod 

The New Italy 


Roj^l Institute of Inter- 




national Affairs, London 

4 10 

109 

Arnold L. Haskell 

The National Ballet . . 

1947 

Adam Jk Charles Black, 





London 

8 8 6 

200 

Jerome Nathanson 

Science for Democracy 

1946 

Kliigs Crown Press, New 
York 

Princeton University Press 

10 0 0 

201 

Julian P. Boyd 

The Declaration of Independence . 

1945 

19 1 0 

202 

W. A. Gauld . 

Man, Nature and Time . 

1946 

G. Bell & Son Ltd., London 

8 9 0 

208 

Laurie Lee & Ralph 

Kceme 

We made a Film in Cyprus 

1047 

Ivongmans Green & Co., 
Ixindon 

l5 2 6 

204 

C. S. Srinivasachari 

Social and Religous Movements in 


National Information and 


the 19th century 

1947 

Publication Ltd , Bomb 

ay 1 0 0 

205 

Charles J. Rolo • • j 

Wingate’s Raiders 

1945 

George G. Harropand Co., 




London 

6 4 0 

206 

Sinclair Lewis • 

King’s Blood Royal 


Jonathan Cope Thirty, 

7 11 0 



Bedford Square, London 

20T 

John William I>e Forest* • 

A Volunteer’s Adventure 

1946 

Oxford University press 
liOndon . . 

12 8 0 

208 


Revolutionary Art 


Progressive Forum, Cal- 




cutta 

18 0 

200 

T. E. S. Edwards 

The Pyramids of Egypt 

1047 

Pelican Books, England . . 


210 

R. W. Cooper 

The Nuremburg^ Trial . 

1047 

Penguin Books, England . 


211 

Hendrik Van Loon 

The Art of Mankind 

1947 

George G. Harrap and Co., 


Bural EeonomicM 


London 

12 8 0 



2J2 

William R. Van Bersal . • 

The American Land . . 

1048 

Oxford University Press . . 

17 1 0 

218 

Ronioswamy & Nara- 

The Economics of Indian Agri- 

1046 

Rochouse & Sons Madras • 

7' 8 0 


simhan 

culture 




214 

Lenin V. I. . 

To the Rural Poor 

1944 

People's Publishing House, 
Bombay 

do 

0 12 0 

215 

J.V. Stalin .. 

On the Peasantry 


1 12 0 

216 

R. Cohen 

The EcQnomios of Agriculture 

1047' 

Nisbet A Co., London . . 

4 14 0 

2l7 

Bennaah 

Developing Marketable Products . . 

1945 

McGraw HUl Book Co.^ 




London 10 

27 0 0 

218 

J. B. Niohola . 

Livestock Improvement , 

1947 

Oliver and Boyd, London 

9 8 0 



Sdueation 


> 


210 

Beatrice King 

Bducatibn in tJ.S.S.R. 

1945 

International Publishing 




House, Calcutta 

10 0 


- - - ' 
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al 
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Tltte of Book 

publica- 

tion 

B.G. 
Rs. a. 

P- 

220 

A. E. Camp Bell 

The Feilding Community Centre . . 

1945 

Oxford University Press, 
London 

3 

10 

0 

221 

L. Minio PalucUo 

Education in Fascist Italy 

1946 

do 

12 

8 

0 

222 

Sir Richard Livingstone . 

Education for a World Adrift 

* 1944 

Cambridge University 
Press 




228 

Rossh Finney 

An introduction to Educational 
Sociology . 

1984 

D. C. Heath & Co , Londo 

n 

6 

9 

0 



R^erence 






224 


Macmillan's Modem Dictionary . . 

1947 

Macmillan & Co , New Yor 

k 20 

5 

0 

225 


Who's Who 1947 

1947 

Adam and Charles Black, 







London 

77 

8 

0 

226 

Timmcrii ann 

World Resources and Industries . . 

1988 

Harpe A Brothers, 

Publishers, New York . . 

18 

5 

0 

227 


The British Year Book of Inter- 






national Law 

1946 

Oxford University Press 

84 

2 

0 



Indian Politics 






226 

Ganikhan 

Pathans 

1947 

The National Inft^rmation 
Co., Ltd., Bombay 

2 

4 

0 

220 

Kamla Devi 

. Tne Cross Roads 

1947 

do 

5 

4 

0 

280 

R, H. Kierman 

Wavell . . 

1946 

George G. Harrap A Co., 
London 

4 

14 

0 

281 

Edward Thompson 

The making of the Indian Priwes 

1946 

Oxford University Piess, 

20 

0 

0 

282 

k' M. Panikkar 

The Basis of Indo-British 

Treaty 

Indian Constitutional Develop- 

1946 

do 

1 

4 

0 

288 

K. N. V. Sastri 

1947 

The National Information 

1 

4 

0 

ment 


A Publication, Bombay 




284 

Coupland • 1 

Indian Politics 1986-1942 

1948 

Oxford University Press 

6 

2 

0 

285 

Do • • 

The Constitutional Problems In 

1945 

do 

10 

0 

0 

India 






286 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Good-Bye India 

1946 

do 

10 

a 

o' 

287 

' Jawabarlal Nehru 

The Discovery of India 

1945 

Signet Press, Calcutta 

11 

0 

0 



Soeiologu 






288 

I. Sehapera 

Migrant Labour and Tribal Life . , 

1947 

Oxford University Press 

14 

10 

0 

280 

Dewey • . . 

How We Think 

1983 

D. E. Heath & Co., 

I..ondon 

8 

8 

0 

240 

Alexander Golden Weiser 

Anthropology 

1946 

F. S. Crofts A Co., New 
York 

17 

1 

0 

241 

Ernest Greenwood 

Experimental Sociology 

1947 

Kings Crown :^88, New 
York 

9 

0 

0 

242 

H. H. Qerth ^ C. Wright 

From Max Weber Essays in 

1947 

Kegan Paul Trench 

18 



Mills 

Sociology 


TYubnuer A Co., Ltd., 
London. 

6 

0 

248 

E. P. Wigner 

Physical Science A Human Values 

1947 

Princeton University 

Press, New York 

12 

0 

0 

244 

1 Boas & Others 

General Anthropology. . 

1 1988 

D.B. Heath A Co., 

London 

1 

14 

10 

0 

246 

Howard Sclsam 

Socialism A Ethics 

1947 

Petrie's Publishing 

House, Bombay 

4 

0 

0 

246 

T. Hi Marshall 

Sociology at the Crass Roads 

1947 

Longmans Green A Co. . . 

1 

4 

0 

247 

S. I. Vavilov A Others . , 

Cultural Life in the Soviet Union 

1947 

International Publishing 






Bouse Calcutta 

4 

$ 

0 
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al 
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B.G. 
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a. 

P' 

248 

John Mulgan 

Report on Experience 

1947 

Oxford University Press 

6 

2 

0 

240 

Raymond B. Cattell 

Description and Measurement of . . 
Personality 

1946 

George G. Harrap &, Co. 
Ltd., London 

12 

8 

0 



Currency^ Banking and Finance 






250 

G. Findlay Shirras 

The Burden of British Taxation . . 

1942 

Cambridge University 







Press 

12 

8 

0 

251 

Ernest Sykes 

Banking and Currency 

1947 

Butter Worth & Co., Ltd. 






London 

7 

7 

0 

252 

R. G. Hawtrey 

The Gold Standard in Theory and 

1947 

Longmans Green & Co. . . 

7 

11 

0 


Practice 






252 

F. A. Mann 

The Legal Aspect of Money 

1988 

Oxford University Press 

17 

1 

4 

254 

B. R. Misra 

Indian Provincial Finance 1919-89 

1942 

do 

7 

8 

0 

255 

S. K. Sarma . . 

Papers on Currency and the 

1984 

S. Krishnaswami and Co., 






Reserve Bank for India 


Tnchinopoly 

10 

4 

0 

256 

A. Leonlyev 

The Menace of Dollar Imperialism 

1947 

People’s Publishing 

House. Bombay 

0 

12 

0 

257 

Edwin Walter Kemman 

Inflation and Revolutions 1012-17 

1940 

Princeton University 








Press 

10 

0 

a 

258 

H. Oliver Home 

A History of Savings Banks 

1947 

Oxford University Press 

14 

10 

0 

250 

Lincoln 

Applied Business Finance 

1941 

McGraw Hill Book Co., 







Ltd., London 

27 

0 

0 

260 

Reed 

Money. Currency &, Banking 

1942 

do ^ , 

18 

0 

0 

261 

M. L. Kannan 

Banking Law and Practice in India 

, 1947 

Thacker & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay . . 

Nisbet & Cambridge 




262 

D. H. Robertson 

Money 

1945 








University Press 

4 

14 

0 

268 

John A. Todd 

The Mechanism of Exchange 

1946 

Oxford University Press 

6 

1 

0 

264 


Brettonwoods 

1646 

Longmans Green & Co., 








London 

6 

2 

0 

265 

C. N. Vakil 

Our Sterling Balances 

1947 

National Information 






Publication 

1 

4 

0 

266 

Venkatrangiah 

The Beginning of Local Taxation 

In the Madras Presidency 

1928 

Longmans Green A Co. . . 

8 

8 

0 

267 

Frank A. Southard 

The Finance of European Libera- 

1946 

King’s Crown Press, New 






tion 


York 

12 

0 

0 

268 

Kilborne 

Pnnciples of Money and Banking 

1987 

MoGraw Hill Book Co., 







New York . . 

18 

0 

0 

260 

Geoffrey Crowther 

An Outline of Money 

1947 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, 





Ltd., London 

10 

15 

0 

270 

Ebersole 

Bank Management 

1940 

McGraw Hill Book Co 



O' 



New York 

24 

12 

271 

J* P. Jain 

Indian Banking Analysed 

1946 

The Banking Experts, 

18 





Delhi 

0 

0 

272 

S. K. Muiaojan, M.A. . . 

! Modem Banking in Indiar 

1948 

Hind Kitabs Ltd., 



0 



Bombay 

15 

0 

278 

Frederick A. Brad Fud . . 

Money and Banking 

1946 

Longman’s Green A Co. 

14 

10 

a 

274 

Shapiro 

Credit Union Develqpmmt in 

1947 

Columbia University, New 




Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


York 




275 


Control of Consumer Credit 

194r 

University of Pennsyl- 





Aewwnie. 

1 

nia Press 

4 

0 

O' 


, 276 

R. N. Charter 

Advanced Accounts . . 

1948 

Sir Isaac PittmgpiM.. 





Charter 



LoDdon 


> • 


277 

Do 

do 

11M7 

do 

20 

0 

6 


18 
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iftl 
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B.G. 
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tion 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

278 

J. K. Batli Boi 

Advanced Accounting 

1948 

I. R. Batli Boi, Bombay 




260 

Do 

do 

I94T 

do 

27 

8 

0 

280 

Do 

Elementary Book Keeping 

1947 

Macdonald & Evans, 







London 

8 

8 

0 

281 

Dv> 

Applied Costing, Vol. 1 

1946 

do 

17 

8 

0 



Histoby 






282 

Anne Merriman Peck 

The Pageant of South American 








History 

1947 

Longman’s Green A Co. 

16 

0 

0 

280 

Do 

'Pile Pageant of Middle American 







History 

1947 

do 

18 

6 

0 

284 

Do 

Tile Pageant of Canadian History 

1947 

do 

14 

4 

0 

285 

Do 

Tlie Legacy of Rome 

. 1947 

Clarendon Press, Oxford 

6 

15 

0 

286 

r R ( rurp Sr, E F. Jacob 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages . . 

1947 

do 

8 

2 

0 

287 

G. H. Bro(«kihank 

Told through the Ages or Legends 

1931 







of Ancient Egypt 


George G. Harrap & Co. 

2 

1 

0 

288 

Marx & Engels 

Historical Writings, Vol II 

1945 

People’s Publishing House, 




280 

Seton Lloyd 

Foundation in the Dust 

1947 

Bombay 

Oxford University Ihress 

7 

8 

0- 




London 

12 

3 

0 

200 

Sharma 

The Religious Policy of the 

1940 

do 

5 

8 

0 

201 


Mughal Emperors 






I. R. R. Marriott 

A Short History of France 

1945 

Methuen & Co,, Ltd., 







London 

12 

8 

0 

292 

R. W. Livingston 

1 The Mission of Greece 

1928 

Clarendon Press, Oxford. . 

6 

4 

0 

298 

Arthur Rryont 

1 Years of Victory 1802-12 

1946 

St. James’ Palace, London 

10 

8 

0 

204 

D. M. Ketelby 

j A History of Modern Times 

1940 

George G. Harrap & Co., 








London 

8 

8 

0 

295 

Voola Wyckoff 

The Public Works Wage Rale and 

1946 

Columbia University Press 






Some of Its lico.iomic Effects . . 

1 

New York . • 

14 

0 

0 


! 

General Economics 






296 

Sumner H. Slichter . . | 

Trade Unions in a Free Society . . 

1 1047 

Harvard University Press 

1 

0 

0 

297 

H. S. Kirkaldy 

The Spirit of Industrial Relations 

i 1947 

Oxford University Press 

8 

4 

0 

298 

F. J. Roethlisberger 

Management & Morale 

1947 

Harvard University Press 

10 

0 

0 

209 

Learned 

Problems in Marketing 

1986 

McGraw Hill Book Co. 

22 

8 

0 

800 

Hutchison 

The Sigmhcanoc and Basic Postu- 








lates of Economic Theory 


Macmillan A Co. 

6 

14 

0 

801 

A. C. Pigou, M.A. 

Economics of Welfare 


do 

24 

6 

0 

802 

Augustus H. Smith 

Economics an Introduction to 


McGraw-Hill Book A Co., 





Fundamental Problems 


London 

5 

10 

0 

808 

Crum Patton A Tebbutt . . 

Economic Statistics . . 


Me GrawHill Book Co., 

19 

8 

0 





London 

19 

7 

0 

804 

J. W. Thomas & Aganval 

Elementary Economics for Indian 


Macmillan A Co., London 





Students 



8 

0 

0 

805 

Cairncross 

Introduction to Economics . . j 

1944 

Butterworth A Co. 

10 

16 

0 

806 

K. Marx 

Value, Price and Profit 

1947 

Foreign Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow 

0 

4 

0 

807 

H. Penson . . 

The Economics of Business Life . . 

1988 1 

Cambridge University 








Press 

4 

1 

0 

808 

Edwin B. Hewes 

Boonomios-'-Principies ud Pro- 

1980 { 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 






blems • 


New York . . 

* 17 

14 

0 
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Price 


al 

Author’s Name 
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B.G. 


No. 



tion 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

809 

Ralph H. Blodgett 

Comparative bk*onomic System , . 

1944 

The Macmillan Co. 

17 

14 

0 

810 

Joan Robinson 

An Essay on Marxian Economies 

1947 

Macmillan & Co. 

4 

14 

0 

311 

Clarenw: D. Long 

Building CycK-s and the Theory of 

1040 

Princeton University 





Investment 


Press 

10 

0 

0 

812 

R. N. Rudmose Brown 

The Principles of Economic Geo- 

1940 

Sir Isaac Pittman & Sons 






graphy . . 


Ltd. 

6 

1 

6 

818 

Tirlok Singh 

Poverty and Social Changes 

1046 

LongmaiLS Green & Co. . . 

3 

8 

0 

814 

Marshall 

Economieji of Industry 

1940 

Macmillan & Co. 

4 

14 

0 

815 

V. I. Lenin . . 

Communism & Infunfile Disorder 

1947 

Foreign Languages Pub- 







lishing House, Moscow 

0 

12 

0 

816 

Do 

The Proletarian Revolution anti . . 

1947 

do 

u 

9 

0 



Rencyade Kautsky . 


Oxford University Press 




317 

E. A. Lever . . 

Advertising and Kcononiie Theory 

1047 

7 

12 

0 

318 

Knowles and Thomson . . 

Industrial Management 

1946 

The Macmillan & Co , 





New York . . 

20 

6 

0 

819 

Sundnyule 

Introduction to the Theory of 

1047 

Charles GnlTlth & Co., 





& M. G. Kendall 

Statistics 


London 

19 

8 

0 

820 

W. Stanley Jevons 

Theory of Political Economy 

10.31 

Maemillaii tVj Co,, Ltd 

8 

2 

0 

321 

Paul Anthony Samuelson 

Fountiatioiis of Economic Analysis 

1047 

Harviird University Press 
Cambridge 

Mcgraw Hill Hook, Ncav 

80 

0 

0 

822 

Agnew Jenkins and 
Dniary. 

Outlines of Marketing 

1012 






York. . - 

15 

12 

0 

323 

Artlnir Elimourd 

Early — Economic Thought 

1045 

Harvard University Press 

14 

0 

0 



Planning 






324 

T. R. Malthus 

First Essay on Population 

1926 

IMacmiUan & Co. 

8 

8 

0 

825 

Allan G. B. Fisher 

International Implications t»f Full 

1046 

Rojiil Institute of Iiitcr- 





Employment in Great Britain 


imlional Affairs 

12 

a 

0 

326 

Do 

A Food Plan for India 

1045 

Oxford University Press 

2 

0 

0 

327 

Herbert Morrison & 

Forward front Victory Labours 

1940 

Victor Gollancz Ltd., 

2 

14 

0 

Others 

Plan 

Programme of the Communist 

1045 

Peo{)lcs Publishing House 




328 


Intcniational 


Bombay 

0 

12 

0 

329 

George B. Cressay 

The Basis of Soviet Strength 

1945 

George G. Harrap A Co. 

12 

3 

0 

380 

G. C. Allen 

British Industry . . , . : 

1945 

Longmans Green &; Co. . . 

a 18 

0 

831 

Adolf A. Berle and 

The Modern Cortwration and Private 

1947 

Macmillan & Co. 

17 

1 

0 


Gardiner C. Mans 

Property 






332 

W. G. Moore 

The World’s Wealth 

1947 

Penguin Books 




383 

E. I. Topham & 

J. A. Hoi^. 

Aleicander Bayker 

The Co-Operative Movement in i 

Britain 

1046 

Longmans Green & Co. . . 

18 

0 

0 

384 

The Development of the Soviet 

1947 

Cambridge University 





Economic System 


Press 

24 

6 

0 

385 

Meghnad Saha 

My Experiences in Soviet Russia . . 

1947 

The Bookman 

5 

0 

0 

386 

Joseph Dorfman 

The Economic Mind in American 

1947 

f Jeorge Plarrap & Co. 

20 

4 

0 

Civilization 






387 

K. Marx 

Critique of the Gotha Programme 

1947 

Foreign Language Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow 

0 

8 

0 

388 

! V. L. Lenin & 

On Youth 

1944 

People’s Pubiisliing House 

0 

8 

0 

1 J. V. Stalin. 

Sir Oliver Franks 

Central Planning and Control in War 

1947 

The London School of 






and Peace 


Economics 

2 

6 

0 

340 

Madhuri Desai 

To the Builders of Tomorrow 

1948 

Oxford University Press 

1 

6 14 

0 


«96 
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P' 

841 

M. H. H. Macartney 

The Rebuilding of Italy ” 

1945 

Cambridge University 




842 

W. Wallace 

Enterprise First 

1946 

Longmans Green & Co., 







London 

6 

0 

0 

848 

M. P. Fogarty 

Plan Your Own Industries 

1947 

Basil Black Well, Oxford 

20 

5 

0 

844 

V. I. Lenin . . 

One Step Forward Two Steps Baok 

1047 

Forei^ Languages Pub- 
lishing House, Moscow 

0 

9 

0 

845 

Sikandar Chaudhry 

Planning for' Plenty 

1945 

Longmans Green & Co. . . 

1 

8 

0 

846 

J. R. Bcllerby " .. 

Economic Reconstruction 

1948 

Macmillan & Co. 

17 

1 

0 

847 

Charles Inawl 

Ejprpt — An Economic and Social 
Analysis . . 

1947 

Oxford University Press 

12 

8 

0 

848 


Old People , 

1947 

do 

* 

18 

6 

849 

G, P. Kellaway 

Map Projections 

1946 

Methuen A Co. Ltd., Lon- 

8 

0 

0 

850 

A. P. Young . 

The World of Industry 

1946 

George Gills & Sons Ltd. . . 

10 

2 

0 

851 

A. H. Hansen 

Economic Policy and Full 
Employment 

Lapses from fhll employment 

1047 

McGraw Hills Book Co. Ltd. 

18 

0 

0 

852 

A. C. PiffOU . . 

1045 

Macmillan & Co. 

8 

10 

6 

858 


Lenin Vol. 1 . 

Lenin Vol. II. 

1947 

Foreign Languimes Publi- 
shing House, 5 Io8COw . . 

7 

8 

0 

854 

Colin Clark . . 

The Economics of 1 960 

1044 

Macmillan A Co, 

6 14 

0 

855 

Freppel Cotta 

Economic Planning in Corporative 
Portugal , 

America’s Stake in Britain’s Future 

1987 

Staples Press Ltd., London 

8 

8 

0 

856 

George Soule . . 

1946 

Oxford University Press . . 

8 

8 

0 

857 

G. Ghosh 

Planning for India 

1045 

do 

1 

12 

0 

858 

G. E. Hubbard 

Eastern Industrialization & Its 

1988 

do 




effect on the West 

14 

10 

0 

850 

R. G. Hawtrey 

Economic Rebirth 

1946 

Longmans Green A Co. 

T.rtnririrt 

4 

1 

0 

800 

R. G. Hawtrey 

Economic Destiny 

1946 

AjUllllt/U • • • • 

do 

17 

1 

0 

861 

J. Stalin 

Problems of Leninism . 

1047 

Foreign Languages Publi- 



0 



1947 

shing House, Moscow . . 

1 

14 


862 

Joan Robinson 

Theory of Employment 

Macmillan A Co. London . 

4 14 

0 

868 

B. Ghosh and B. C. Sinha 

Planning for West Bengal 

1948 

Oxford University Press . . 

1 

12 

0 
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Diary of Events of Economic Interest 


November « 1948 
1358 F. 

1 


The Hyderabad Government removed the ban on the expo**t of gold. 

The Indian Trade delegation left for Teheran to promote trade relations 
between India and Iran.^ 

The Authorities of the U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund offered 
the Government of India a number of fellowships for healtb personnel. 

Telephone links between Germany and India, Ceylon, Pakistan, South Africa, 
and New Zealand cut off during war, were restored. 

The Government of India raised the prices of raw rubber of all groups. 

The Diesel Road Roller Project was inaugurated at Dum Dum, near Cal- 
cutta by Mr. Ghupati Mujumdar, the West Bengal Minister for Irrigation. 

It was decided to hold a conference of world thinkers in India, next year. 

The Reserve Bank of India released the assets of the Hyderabad State Bank 
frozen in July last. 

Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India addressed the General Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

The Government of India decided to allow private enterprise in the ship 
building industry. 

Turkey suspended the issue of import licenses to the sterling area. 

Russia disallowed corporal punishment in Soviet Schools. 

Indian Government announced safety provisions in Factories Act. 

Restoration of normal business and banking facilities was announced in 
Hyderabad. 

The Government of India announced plans to fight against inflation. 

U.N. Committee decided that Trusteeship areas should not be merged with 
colonies. 

UNESCO experts proposed a novel scheme for world peace. 

The Sweedish Minister in India, Mr. Gunner Valfrid Jarring, presented his 
credentials to the Governor-General. 

The Bombay Government decided to grant Tagai loans to the poor potato 
cultivators. 

The Government of Mysore sanctioned Rs. ten lakhs for a housing scheme 
for Bangalore workeis. 

The U.P. Legislative Council passed th^ U.Pf Agricultural Income-TaJ? 
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A Japanese scientist discovered artificial transmission of Cancer. 

Collective farms for Rumania was announced. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of India inaugurated the first 
Asian Regional Conference of the International Meteorological Organisation in 
New Delhi. 

The Government of India envisaged heavier taxation of luxury goods and 
reduction of export duty on Cotton textiles, Castor oil and Caster seeds to fight 
infiation. 

The Government of India announced licensing of Cotton imports from 
Pakistan. 

The permanent Office of the International Wool Secretariat opened in New 
Delhi. 

A £. 55 mn. Trade treaty between Japan and Britain, Australia, India, New- 
Zealand and South Africa was signed, 

•riie Madras Government drew up a five-year programme of minor irrigation 
works under the Grow-More-Food Campaign. 

The Chinese Government announced a devaluation of the gold yaun dollar, 
pegging it at 20-1 to the United States dollar. 

The Six Power Conference on the international control of the Ruhr opened 
in London. 

The United Nations Social Committee approved the principle of equal rights 
for men and women in marriage and divorce. 

Indian Gk)vernment decided to establish a Technical College for Air Force. 

An agreement was reached between Madras and Mysore on the Pennar 
Project. 

The Government of India banned Photo-prints and imitations of Indian 
Currency notes. ^ 

I 

The International Labour Organization Conference on Labour Inspection 
in Asian Countries opened at Kandy in Ceylon. 

The fourth session of the Food and Agriculture Organisation Conference 
opened in Washington. 

Indian Government requisitioned Cotton stocks. 

The U.N. General Assembly unanimously approved Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie^s report to establish the U.N.’s permanent headquarters in New York City. 

The Government of India decided to appoint a Committee to enquire into 
and report on condition and prospects of University Education, 
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30 It was decided to hold a conference of Asian industrialists and businessmen 

in India in March next. 

The Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers in Japan approved a plan 
permitting the Japan Travel Bureau to offer Conducted tours in Japan. 

21 Under the orders of the Military Governor of Hyderabad bank accounts of 

certain individuals were freezed for scrutiny. 

The Hyderabad Government reinforced the control on the movement of 
food -grains. 

23 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,’ India’s Prime Minister inaugurated the Regional 

Conference of International Civil Aviation Organisation in New Delhi. 

24 The Government of India set up a Rural Medical Relief Committee to 

examine the proposals of the Bhore Committee. 

The Indian Central Labour Advisory Committee concluded its three-day 
session. • 

The Madras Government examined the question of developing the power 
alcohol industry in the Province. 

President Truman appealed to the Soviet Union to join the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation of the United Nations. 

25 The Government of India, as an experimental measure decided to remove 

insecticide duty. 

The Government of Bombay raisefl the betting tax from 10 per cent, to 12 
per cent. 

2 ^ The Madras Government dccide<l to prohibit Juvenile smoking. 

27 The importance of developing tourist traffic as a “ Source of Invisible National 
Income and International Goodwill ” was emphasised by Mr. K. Santhanam, 
Minister of State for Transjwrt ifnd Railways. 

28 The Government of Mysore sanctioned a scheme for opening a first class 
dairy farm in Hessarghatta. 

29 The Economic Commission for Asia and Far East opened its session at Lap- 
ston, near Sydney, 

The Indian Constituent Assembly decided to abolish untouchability and 
ban its practice in any form. 
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The All-India Uyconomic and Agricultural 
Economic Conferences, 1948 


We welcome these Conferences most heartily 
to Hyderabad. It was in 1987 tliat the All- 
India Econoniic Conference was last held in 
Hyderabad : at that time, the Indian Society 
of Agricidtural Economics had not yet been 
born. Although the invitations for these two 
Conferences were given and accepted in Decem- 
ber 1947, Hyderabad had been almost given 
up as the venue by the two Associations by 
the middle of tlie currenl year on account of 
the disturbances tliat jnevailed in Hyderabad 
prior to tlic Police Action. Hut thanks to* 
the rc-cstabhshment of law and order and the 
enlightened policy of the Military (iovernment, 
these Conferences will mwt in Hyderabad in 
December 1948, as originally piopo^ecl. 

All the world over, the (‘conornic problem is the 
most pre-oceupying nowadays, next only to the 
defence and internal security measures. Free 
India IS on the threshold of putting her house to 
order, and economic issues ate engaging the atten- 
tion of the Execute e and the Legislature (Central, 
Provincial and States) much more than others. 
A eompuratixely low level of administrative 
ellieieiiey and morality, linekvvardness in 
scientific research and data, the frittering away 
of the political intelligentsia into numerous 
centrifugal camps, vested interests of Princes, 
capitalists, Zanimdars. and eomimmal leaders 
these are only some of the many impediments 
that lie m the way t)f a spce<l\ economic re- 
habilitation of the nation. The eight .subjects 
that wdll be taken up for discussion at these 
.two Conferences, should prove too much for 
the week that has be<'n set ajiarl for the pur|W)se, 
but we ardent Iv hope that discussions, exhaus- 
tive ns they might not prove, would help 'the 
memhers and delegates as also the Hyderabad 
public in getting clearer undei standing of each 
of these problems. We would - like to take this 
opportunity to make an observation or two 


with regard to two subjects tabled h r the Con- 
ference. 

“ National Budgets in relation to Planning ” 
has an appetizing flavour about it, but the first 
thought that comes to our mind is that w^e are 
having nowadays neither planning as the type 
of economic policy nor national budgets. We 
are not allowed to know mucli about the internal 
economy of the U.S.S.IL, but the European 
Recovery Programme, the j)ro])ose(l European 
Constitution, advancing Commumsm towards 
tliA South in Chum, the deliberations of the 
ECAFE in Australia and the White Policy 
running riot in South Africa - these can hardly 
be characterised as seientifie planning. The 
U.S. hbornl advances (involving writing ofl* 
inevitably a few years later), her smaller doles 
to Turkey, Chum, etc., the operations of ttie 
IJ.S. Import-Import Bank, the l.M.Ci. and the 
I.B.R.D., the highly comphented svstein of 
exchange control built up and rigorously exer- 
cised by Britain in the Sterling Area, do not 
leave much room for , reallv national budgets. 
The ECAFE has only very recently made a 
modest estimate of £. 3,000 million of extcinal 
aid, and it passes one’s imagination to see liow' 
and from where such huge values in capital 
goods and technical personnel (‘ould come, 
with the gigantic commitments on the shoulders 
of the United States and the Isolationist Policy 
being pursued by the U.S.S.R. The race for 
“ industrialisation ” involving ' high capital 
intensity has become almost universal while 
actually the scope for using up raw maierial 
on the basis of decentralised production is vast. 
International attempts at controllmg and dis- 
tributing food supply have not yet led to 
the producer and the consumer countries giving 
up hoarding in a competitive- manner. And 
all this is on top of highly combustible material 
in China, Indonesia, Palestine, (ireece and 
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Germany. Leaders seem to be still too human 
to rise to an international psycholo^, and if 
there IS any hope it is Providence. 

“ The Grow More Food ” campaign has been 
with us for about a decade, but it has been 
mostly a paper campaign. It is rather hard to 
understand how certain fallacious ideas have 
Occupied the minds of men in jxiwcr. We arc 
told that cultivable area in India cannot be 
increased. Tlie room for intensive cultivation 
IS also declared to be small. The average 
peasant has been given several bad names, 
but no concrete inducements have been offered 
for the average cultivator to grow more 
food. No doubt, the numerous mammoth 
irrigation works that are being taken up m 
different parts of India hold out great promise 
of this country becoming very soon a suqilus 
area m food production. If only adequate 
capital supply is made available to tlie .smaller 
cultivator at reasonable rates of interest and 
spread over a fairly long period of repayment, 
the ryot knows how to improve his earnings, 
but no one can contradict the assertion that 
v(‘ry little lias been done in this respect : private 
enterprise is much too selfish and the only 
chance for modern financial aid on really natio- 
nal linos is through the initiative of the state. 
There is very little of external finance involved, but 
internal finance has not even begun to be 
rationalised. We have had more than one 
year of freedom, but though measures like 
the univ'ersahsation of prohibition and the aboli- 
tion of Zammdari have caught the imagination 
of our political leaders and legislators, yet the 
docile, patient and hard-working cultivator 
has not yet been given the helping hand he 
badly needs. Mahatma Gandhi once declar- 
ed that if ’only the natural resources of India 
were properly utilised, this country could easily 
maintain double the present population. We 
have to abandon the process of sending out 
missions abroad for purchasing, food-grains at 
fabulous prices, and concentrate on launching 
Land Mortgage Banks and agricultural farms all 


over the country : we have to steer clear of 
theoretical oases. 

We wish these Conferences the best of suc- 
cess hi their deliberations, and wc believe that 
the public of llj’dirahad will learn a great 
deal by following the deliberations carefully. 
AGRARIAN REFORMS 

The Agrarian R<‘forms Committee appointed 
by the Indian National Congress, has almost 
completed «. its 'work, but unfortunately, the 
Ir.diaii States have not been visited by that 
Committee, With the integration of the States 
through th<‘ iruh fatigablc energy of Sardar 
\'allabhai Patel, into the structure of the 
In<Uan Union, it is high time that such artificial 
(listiiictions shouiil go: agrarian reforms in 
Indian Provinces wiUiout corresponding reforms 
m Indian Stales could never result m enduring 
and cumiilitiv{‘ progress. Shri J. C. Kurnar- 
appa, the Chairman, has hinted tliat it would 
not be d.lficult to include the States in the 
inquiry, and it should be earnestly hoped that 
he would do tlie lucdful and include all the 
Stales m the purview of his nivestigaijons. 

If ‘ A ’ wants to open a shop in a street corner^ 
there is nothing to prevent him : m some cases 
he might have to obtain a license, but the 
license would not be refused to him in case 
there was more eoitsuincr dtnmnd m that 
locality. Similarly, if ‘ B ’ wants to start a 
factory, he is not preeludtd from doing so, 
allhougli he will have to satisfy the rules laid 
<lown by the Factories Inspi'etor and the Labour 
Dcfiartmejit. What about laud ? Tlicre is no 
cijuality of oiiportnnity ” so far as agricul- 
tural land IS eoilceniod. TIktc is hardly any 
unoccupied land : we do have a gn^at deal of 
imcultivati d ami much more of under-culti- 
vated land. The 19 tl census figures (these 
are the latest wo have) show that the nuinber of 
tenants and landless agricultural labourers in 
India was more than \loublc the number of 
land-holders (including rent receivers afid culti- 
vating occupants), "Wlxat is the result i Some 
people occupy land which tliey cannot cultivate 
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themselves — on account of disinclination* the 
large size of the area and/or lack of enterprise. 
There are others who would very much like to 
cultivate land of their own but they cannot 
have land either for love or for money. Agri- 
cultural production in India has been at a 
much lower level than what it should be — even 
with the present methods of cultivation and 
sizes of cultivation holdings ; “ the magic of 
property ” turning sand into gold is not there in 
the case of these scores of millions of tenants 
and landless agricultural .labourers. In this 
connection, the question arises as to whether 
the zamindar and the non-cultivating land- 
holder should be perpetuated or not. This 
question does not admit of two alternative 
answers at all. Rather, the change towards 
a more ecjuitable distribution of agricultural 
land would have to come about either through 
enlightened statesmanship in a peaceful way, 
or through a revolution in a violent way : in fact, 
a good deal of th6 basis for the so called “ Com- 
munism ” in different parts of India, comprises 
the deep discontent among the cultivators in 
the matter of land tenures. 

Another question has been put in this connec- 
tion , which is more urgent in this country — 
more production or a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the produce ? There are alternative 
ways of usin^ the same land, and the several 
types are State Farming, Large Scale Farming, 
Collective Farming, Co-operative Farming and 
farming by small proprietary peasants. With 
the present pitiable food position in India, it 
would not be reasonable to condemn wholesale 
the solid contributions that State, Large Scale 
and Collective Farming could’ make towards 
increasing the quantum of agricultural produc- 
tion in this country. Any one wlio examines 
the working of the economy of Walchandnagar 
or the Naini Agricultural Farm cannot but 
admit the substantial way in which these types 
of farming could augment the agricultural 
income of the country, without at the same time 
disturbing the general state of affairs, namely 
peasant proprietorships. Rather, the shoe is 


pinching elsewhere. We have quite a large 
number of zamindar s who neglect their lands 
and live in cities with a view to enjoy the 
luxuries 6f city life. The result has been a 
“ dog in the manger ” policy. Measures like, 
irrigational efficiency, maintenance of roads, 
provision of markets and affording of financial 
facilities have been woefully neglected by these 
zamindars whp in their despair are wasting 
high proportions of their illgotten gains on 
unproductive lawyers. 

The commonplace view is that factory labour 
tends to deteriorate steeply unless legislation 
and administrative protection come to its 
rescue. But really, agricultural labour condi- 
tions practically all over the country are much 
worse than those of factory labour. The mill- 
hands have the advantage of congregation, 
understanding and publicity, but unfortunately, 
the nature of agricultural operations and the 
spreading of the agricultural labourers Over 
far off areas, has kept this class more or less 
mute ; serfdom prevails even on the Assam tea 
plantations in which areR legislation and ad- 
ministrative arrangements are said to be the 
best. 

We soiggest that the Kumarappa Committee 
may be invited to Hyderabad. We have had 
the Banerji Committee very recently, but the 
issues covered by the Agrarian Reforms Com- 
mittee are much wider than those of the Banerji 
Committee. Such a step would surely knock 
the bottom of the communist trouble in several 
of the districts. 

S. Kesava Iyengar. 

TOURISTS AND HYDERABAD 

In the U. S. balance of payments, the tourist 
item is a heavy one on the minus side ; hundreds 
of millions of dollars are spent by American 
tourists all over the world every year: there 
have been numerous cases even in India, in 
which American tourists bought curios at prices 
which the seller could not have ever dreamt ot 
But it is rather odd that these tourists have not 
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visited Hyderabad in large numbers yet. One 
reason may be lack of facilities available, for tour- 
ists in visiting interesting places in the State, but 
by far the most prominent reason is undoubtedly 
the more or less complete absence of publicity : 
the outsider might have heard of Ellora and 
Ajanta but of hardly anj^thing else. The area 
comprising the Hyderabad State is, according 
to anthropologists, among the earliest inhabited 
parts of the world, but unfortunately a great 
deal of the reminiscence of the civilizations of 
past millenniums is still below the land surface. 
Excavations there were now and then, but even 
in places where archaeological items were dis- 
covered in plenty, further and exhaustive investi- 
gation has not been made. And there has been 
nothing like archaeological reconstruction here : 
in Ellora and Ajanta, every figure continues in 
a mutilated condition. For contrast wc may 
cite the example of Mysore where an exhaustive 
archaeological survey has been made and a 
considerable amount of reconstruction work 
completed. That is to say, reconstruction work 
has been done on the lines of the contemporary 
civilization. It is fervently hoped that with 
the enlightened policy being pursued by the 
Military Government, archaeological work will 
receive a new impetus. There are innumerable 
temples in a decadent and neglected condition^ 
and items like the Ashoka inscriptions in Kopbal, 
the Maski ruins, the Naldrug fortress, Hampi 
and Bhadrachalam, and ancient relics within 


the folds of the Gond jungles of 'Warangal and 
Karimnagar, too numerous to catalogue — these 
are only a few specimens of the thousands of 
localities of high archaeological interest. 

Economics may apparently have little to do 
with archaeology, but we are concerned here 
with the income of the population and the 
government which could be increased a great 
deal by properly surveying, conserving and 
reconstructing the reminiscence of the past 
civilizations, and also by a modernised system 
of publicity and touring facilities. 

THE CONFERENCE SUPPLEMENT 

For the information of the distinguished dele- 
gates attending the All-India Economic and 
Agricultural Economic Conferences in Hyder- 
abad in December 1948, the Editorial Board 
decided to issue a Conference Supplement. 
This Supplement is being issued along with the 
December, 1948 Number of the Hyderabad 
Government Bulletin on Economic A ffairs. Several 
noteworthy officials and non-officials of Hyder- 
abad have written on different aspects of life, 
culture and social conditions in Hyderabad. 
We hope that these papers will be read with 
interest by our visitors. It is, however, to be 
added that the respective writerj^are responsible 
for data and opinions given in their papers. 
The Editorial Board is grateful to these gentlemen 
for having very kindly written these papers 
at short notice. 
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International 

1096 Days of Progress 

By Warren R. Austin 
In its first tiiree years, the UN has done a 
tremendous job for world welfare and remains 
the only hope for world peace, writes the U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations in this 
exclusive article. 

The record of the first three years of the 
United Nations is discouraging only to the 
faint-hearted. Certainly, there have been dis- 
appointments. But there has been progress 
too. More than most people realise. 

The conflicts that are prevented never make 
the headlines. Victories in the struggle against 
conditions that create conflict are rarely dramatic. 
Uains in creating the conditions of peace cannot 
be measured on a map. What ruler is there to 
use on such factors as production statistics, 
nutrition standards, and human attitudes ? 
Faith in the United Nations requires more than 
reliance on a measuring rod. 

Notwithstanding all the setbacks the fact 
remains that three years after- San Francisco, 
the United Nations is the most successful example 
of international co-operation the world has ever 
seen. Never in history has an international 
organization undertaken with such serious de- 
termination to cover not only the political, but 
also the economic, trade, social and humani- 
tarian relations among the nations. 

Of course, in many instances the UN has 
not been able to overcome the vestiges of past 
suspicion and national rivalries. But without 
the UN, the world today would be without hope. 
In at least four dangerous situations — Iran, 
Indonesia, Greece and the conflict between 
India, and Pakistan — the Security Council has 
laid a restraining hand on forces jeopardizing 
the peace. 

In these, and in many other activities, the 
exercise of sovereignty Iras been done collec- 
tively. Despite tlie mounting international ten- 


sions, the United Nations grows in strength 
and in importance. 

In the past three yeans the United Nations 
has blazed many trials through the wilderness 
of ancient hatreds, ambitions and ignorance. 
There are many barriers and dangerous shoals 
ahead. The goal of a peaceful world society 
will never be reached by wishful thinkers who 
put a time limit on their courage and their faith. 
Cynics and pessimists have no kinship with 
twentieth century pioneers. 

The Charter is, itself, a monument to today’s 
pioneers of the human spirit. It is e^sy to 
forget the labour required to secure agreement 
on the Charter. But I remember well the in- 
tensive work that began early in . 1942 and 
continued constantly through meetings in Moscow 
in 1943, Dumbarton Oaks in 1944, and Yalta 
and San Francisco m 1945. The Charter re- 
presents a great measure of agreement — in my 
mind, the maximum Charter agreement possible 
at present. 

Since the signing of the Charter three years 
ago this month, what specifically has been ac- 
complished ? 

There is, first qf all, the achievement in or- 
ganization. Thp principal organs — the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Trusteeship Council, the International Court 
6f Justice, and the General Assembly — have 
been established and are meeting regularly. 
A secretariat of 4881 people has been gathered 
from 55 nations to serve these organs. 

But that is just a fraction of the story. The 
Security Council has the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Commission on Conventional Armaments 
working under its jurisdiction, and it has sent' 
subsidiary groups to Greece and Indonesia. 
The Economic and Social Council has created 
J1 commissions and six sub-commissions which 
are meeting at various points around the earth. 
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These groups have, in turn, set up still further 
machinery for international co-operation. The 
Economic Commission for Europe, for example, 
has expert bodies at work on such common 
European problems as coal, timber, transport, 
and manpower. The Trusteeship Council has 
sent a committee of investigation to Western 
Samoa. The General Assembly has created 
special commissions to function in the Balkans, 
and in Korea and an Interim Committee made 
up of all member states to function between 
sessions of the General Assrtnbly. 

No other period in human history has shown 
a comparable record of organization for eo-opera- 
tive work on mutual problems. 

The record of organizational achievement 
continues : 

Three specialized agencies that existed before 
the signing of the Charter have been made 
integral parts of the United Nations Orgamza- 
tioiLs. These are the International Labour Or- 
ganization, the Universal Postal Union and the 
International Tele-communications Union. The 
uniting of the 'specialized agencies with the 
central organization represents a significant 
advance over the old League of Nations. 

Five new specialized agencies have been 
established and made a pkrt of the United Na- 
tions structure. They arc the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, the Iiiterimtional Bank^ 
the International Monetary Fund, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization and the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 

And at least five more are being brought to 
completion— the World Health Organization, 
the International Trade Organization, the In- 
ternational Refugee Organization, a .^lantime 
Agency and an International Organization of 
Weather Forecasters. 

It is quite a catalogue. But it is worthwhile 
to list them. It reveals tliat there is hardly 
a phase of construe t^vo human activity reaching 


across national boundaries that the United 
Nations is not seeking to promote. 

In 1947 tliis network of organizations brought 
governmental representatives together at more 
than 1900 meetings I In 1948, the number of 
meetings will exceed 2500. The organized at- 
tacks on the problems facing the international 
eonimunity represented by these meetings is 
without parallel. 

“ Sure,” the cyme replies, “ you’ve built a lot 
of machiuery, but what good does it do ?” 

The truthful answer is that we will never 
know for certain, all the good that has been 
done. Let me cite an example of what I mean. 

I.Hst fall, the Coast Guard cutter Bibb rescued 
01) persons from the Bermuda Sky (^iteen when it 
was forced down at sea. It was (juickly pointed 
out that credit for the rescue should go to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization which 
had established a north Atlantic weather ob- 
servation and rescue system of which the Bibb 
was a part. And, of course, the exchange of radio 
messages was assisted by the existence of the 
International Tc*le-eominunications Union. The 
more important fact was not mentioned, nor was 
it even remembered. That fact is this ; that the 
daily routine functioning of these weather ships 
prevents many such dramatic and more tragic 
( vents from even taking place. Thousands of 
transoceanic airplane passengers arrive safely 
at their destinations without knowing of the 
help they have had from the ICAO, or without 
even being aware of its existence. Yet, be- 
cause of it, diplomats, business men, teachers, 
students, correspondents, and others move from 
country to country, from continent to continent 
with greater speed and m greater safety. Who 
can ever give an accurate estimate of how much 
the ICAO has contributed toward helping nations 
and peoples to work together more effectively ? 

It is possible to list specific accomplishments ; 
and It is an impressive record. Yet I think it 
is fair to claim that even the most complete list 
merely suggests the actual accomplishments. 
The indirect benefits, the trouble averted, will 
never appear on the balance sheet. 
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For some time to come, the most signal ac- 
complishments will be those of the specialized 
agencies and related efforts in the economic 
and social field. The postwar years have de- 
monstrated clearly that political agreement is 
difficult in the midst of economic chaos, human 
misery and despair. 

By working through the specialized agencies 
and by such efforts as the European Recovery 
Programme, we can gradually create the condi- 
tions that will make political agreements possible. 
People who see something other than hunger 
and frustration ahead will refuse to be intimida- 
ted or ruled by organized, despotic minorities. 
If people are lifted from the slough of economic 
despondency they will have a better chance of 
exerting their will for -peaceful, co-operative 
relationships. Our desire for peace, therefore, 
requires that we give earnest support to the 
measures that will develop the specialized agen- 
cies. The experience of the past three years 
warrants this support. 

Hunger is the germ of many political ills. 
Today three-quarters of the people on this earth 
have a less-than-adequate diet. With expected 
increase in population, food production must 
be increased 110 percent, in the next 25 years 
if mass hunger is to be averted. 

What is the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion doing about this ? 

It has established the World Food Council 
to help allocate exportable, food surpluses and 
fertilizers, to promote the production and dist- 
ribution of fanti machinery and to focus atten- 
tion on the dangerous food situations. It has 
picked outstanding agricultural experts for special 
missions to Greece, Poland and Siam to work 
out plans for increased agricultural production 
in these countries. It has held international 
conferences to increase production of rice, 
cereals and timber. It has helped the countries 
in the Near East to begin work on deep-well 
irrigation and drainage projects. It. has helped 
Peru establish refrigeration and storage facilities 
for its fishing industry and has given similar 


help to Iran, Czechoslovakia and China. There 
are other food producing projects under way 
such as field demonstration schools in Europe 
on hybrid corn, artificial insemination and vete- 
rinary techniques. All of these efforts represent 
the mobilizing of the world’s best minds to make 
their knowledge, experience and technique 
available to the greatest number of people. 
And I have, by no means, covered all the activi- 
ties undertaken by FAO. 

For example, FAO advice was involved in the 
loans advanced by the International Bank for 
the purchase of agricultural and industrial machi- 
nery. This relationship will become even more 
significant as improved economic conditions 
enable the International Bank to turn its atten- 
tion from loans for purposes of reconstruction 
to loans for the development of untapped re- 
sources in the less developed areas of the world. 
Thus far, the Bank has made loans to France, 
the Netherlands, Denmark and Luxembourg 
which total half a billion dollars ; all of them for 
such specific essentials as steel-mill equipment, 
locomotives and farm machinery. 

The distribution, as well as the production, 
of commodities is being promoted by the United 
Nations. Efforts to establish an International 
Trade Organization have already resulted in 
the most significant negotiations in the history 
of world trade. Agreement was reached among 
28 countries, representing 70 per cent, of the 
world’s international commerce, for reduction 
of numerous trade barriers. Over 100 separate 
agreements were reached. Continuation of the 
work begun will eliminate the economic nationa- 
lism which, probably as much as than any other 
single factor, led to the last World War. 

One of the most dramatic proofs of the value 
of international co-operatiOn has beeh provided 
by the World Health Organisation. Last fall 
a serious cholera epidemic in Egypt threatened 
the entire Middle East. The WHO with the 
aid of ICAO collected vaccine from 15 nations 
and delivered it to £g 3 q)t. The disease was 
confined to Egypt and was brought under con-* 
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trol within two months. It was the first time 
in medical history that an epidemic which spread 
at a rate of more than a thousand cases a day had 
been brought under control so quickly. This 
action was achieved even though WHO is not 
yet formally established. In addition, it has 
set up 11 expert cotnmittees for world-wide 
attacks on such huge man-killers as malaria, 
yellow fever, and tuberculosis. It has establi- 
shed a fellowship programme under which 200 
specialists in public health from nine countries 
are receiving advanced training. Groups of 
experts have been sent to aid the health autho- 
rities of China, Ethopia, Greece, Italy, Poland, 
Austria and Hungary. The final establishment 
of the agency will represent a significant advance 
in the campaign to promote the physical well- 
being of mankind. 

Other humanitarian achievements stand high 
on the record of the United Nations’ first three 
years. Food supplies have been provided for 
more than five million starving children in 
Europe and in Asia through the Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The International Refu- 
gee Organization has found new homes for 
nearly 30,000 displaced persons who can thank 
the United Nations for the chance to begin 
new lives. 

Hunger’s major ally in obstructing world unity 
is ignorance. The efforts of UNESCO to combat 
ignorance and implant the idea of peace in the 
minds of men are outstandingly' important. 
In its first few months of operation, UNESCO 
has helped to restore educational facilities in 
war-tom areas. Books for libraries, materials 
of all kinds for schools, scientific equipment for 
laboratories, instruments for musicians, fellow- 
ships and training scholarships for students 
and teachers have been provided. Pilot projects 
to develop methods for mass attacks on illiteracy 
have been prepared for Haiti, China and British 
East Africa. School text books to promote 
better understanding of international problems 
Are being planned and last summer the first 
seminar on International Understanding brought 


together educators from 81 different countris. 
The United Nations has recognised that One 
World can not be achieved while half of the 
world community remains illiterate. Moreover 
it has started to do something about it. 

I have said enough, I tliink, to give some idea 
of the scope and importance of the work already 
launched by the specialised agencies. Some of 
these agencies have been in operation only a 
few months. Still others are just being organized. 
But they are forging ahead in the gigantic task* 
of creating the conditions of peace from the 
rubble of conflict. Their work is subject to the 
general guidance of the Economic and Social 
Council which is, itself, making significant 
contributions to the general good. 

The Economic Commission for Europe, for 
example, has broken numerous bottlenecks that 
were choking European production. Conveyor 
belts, lining for steel mill furnaces, are examples 
of vital shortages which the Commission is 
removing through expert planning and co-opera- 
tive action. More efficient truck transportation, 
better freight car distribution, allocation of coal 
supplies are other specific achievements of the 
ECE. In addition, its facilities have helped 
in planning the European Recovery Programme 
and will become increasingly important in the 
execution of that programme. 

Similar action is being taken in other geogra- 
phic regions. These groups, together with such 
bodies as the Economic and Employment Com- 
mission, are giving guidance and direction to 
the irrepressible drive of the under-developed 
regions of the earth toward better use of their 
human and material resources. 

UNESCO’s efforts to implant peace in the 
minds of men is being supplemented in many 
ways. The Commission on Human Rights is 
seeking to extend guarantees of individual 
liberties. The subcommission on Freedom of 
the Press is attacking barriers to the flow of 
information among peoples. The drafting of 
conventions on genocide and individual res- 
ponsibility for aggressive war, the codification 
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of international law- all these are part of de- 
finite steps that have been taken by the United 
Nations to uplift the ethical standards of man- 
kind. 

The endless multiplication of the positive acts 
I have mentioned would not be possible withinit 
the machinery of the United Nations. It is 
developing the habit of co-operation among an 
increasing number of nations in an increasing 
number of fiehls. It is compiling a steadily 
growing list of demonstrable benefits of inter- 
national collaboration. Sooner or later, this 
record will begin to penetrate into the political 
field. I believe that when it docs, many of the 
dissensions that have darkened the past three 
years will begin to clear away. 

It would be unfair aiirl inaccurate, to suggest 
that the United Nations has not been a valuable 
instrument for promoting political settlements. 
The fashionable attitude that misuse of the veto 
is paralyzing the Security Council is not supported 
by the facts. Certainly the Security Council’s 
strength has been impaired by the diflerences 
that have divided the great powers, but it has 
succeeded nevertheless in exercising its peace- 
keeping functions in a number of important 
situations. ' 

The Security Council succeeded m inducing 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops from 
the territory of Iran. It has not brought peace 
to Greece, but the Council and its Commission 
of Investigation undoubtedly upset the time- 
table of the aggressors and give us the opportu- 
nity to help Greece in its struggle for freedom. 
The withdrawal of British and French troops 
from Syria and Lebanon was in response to a 
Security Council resolution. 

One of the most exciting and most important 
historical facts of our time is the great surge of 
the Asiatic peoples toward independence. In 
the three years since tlie Charter was signed, 
over half a billion people have gained the right 
of self-government. This movement — of crucial 
importance to our developing civilization— is 
receiving constructive assistance from the Se- 


curity Council. It is helping the newly establi- 
shed free governments of India and Pakistan — 
on whom 400 million people rely for the fullil- 
ment of their aspirations - to adjust the differ- 
ences that brought them to the verge of con- 
flict. As in Indonesia, the Security Council 
has stopped a war and /has begun hcl]mig 90 
million people toward self-government. The 
Councirs Committee of Good Officers not only 
secured a truce but it obtained agreement to a 
set of fundamental principles of freedom, demo- 
cracy, and co-operation leading toward the early 
formal ion of an independent United States of 
Indonesia. 

Even where the Security Council has failed to 
achieve agreements it has led to better under- 
standing of the problems we face. The work of 
the Atomic Energy Commission is a notable 
example of this. For two years the Commission 
has been working out plans for an effective 
international organ i/ation to insure the use of 
atomic energy for j)eacofiil purposes only. As a 
result of that work, the nations arc aeiiuiring 
a better understanding of what are the irreducible 
minima for effective control. Only the Soviet 
Union, tlu' Ukraine and Poland have been unable 
to agree with the majority. ^Biit m disagreeing, 
tliey have helped to make still more clear to the 
majority wdiat does not constitute effective 
control. On a subject of such vital importance 
as atomic energy, the value of tliis educational 
process cannot be over-estimated. Sirnilar re- 
sults have emerged from the work of the Military 
Staff' Committee and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments. 

One of the greatest values of the United Na- 
tions IS least apparent. Those of us who work 
in the United Nations have only gradually be- 
come aw'are of it. It is a powerful force that 
requires a little explanation. 

I have mentioned that there will be approxi- 
mately 2500 meetings held this year by the 
United Nations. The United States, as a greater 
power, will participate in nearly .all of them. 
For each meeting we will have to have a Policy. 
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Consequently, we and other member nations 
are forced to reach policy decisions at a rate that 
was never before required. The fact of recurring 
public meetings where a nation cannot long 
remain silent has become a relentless disciph-. 
narian for the makers of public policy. They, 
like other human beings, would prefer to postpone 
the making of difficult decisions. Tlic Unitetl 
Nations does not permit this luxury. Moreover, 
individual national views are brought together 
under a single United Nations spotlight. In-* 
consistencies (piiekly become apparent. A na- 
tion’s total foreign policy is subjected to global 
scrutiny. Weaknesses, omissions, reversals now 
can rarely he hidden or glossed over. Thanks 
to the United Nations, steady, responsible ami 
conscientious policies and actions are rcipiired 
of the member states more than ever btd'ore. 
A nation which fails to meet this discipline soon 
finds respect for it standing and prestige in the 
iiiternatioiial community declining rapidh. As 
governnu'ids become overwhelmingly aware of 
this fact, its repercussions will be profound. 

The evidence of United Nations achievement 
could be piled still higher. I have merely 
mentioned the Trusteeship Council nml the 
progress that is being made in advancing the 
welfare and political status of people in iion- 
self-governing territories. And 1 hav'c barely 
referred to the Ueneral A.ssembly and its Interim 
Committee. This “ Town Meeting of the World’* 
has demonstrated its vigour m many ways in 
(Greece, m Korea, in Palestine, to mention but a 
few of the items that ha\e apjieared on the 
crowded agendas of its meetings. And now 
the Interim Committee is seeking to devek>p 
instruments for the conciliation of disputes 
between nations. 

A look at the full record of the United Nations 
should take into account the disappointments. 
Even so, one can marvel that so much has been 
accomplished in so short a time. Ihe doubters 
should review the first three years of our American 
jjational history, t believe I have said enough 
dbout these first three years of the United 


Nations to prove its vitality and to justify faith 
m its future. 

UN ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The UN sends its first eeonomic mission to Haiti 
to study conditions, recommend ways to pros- 
perity, better living standard. This is the first 
nation to request sueh assistance. 

Trusteeship Council sends the first of its visit- 
ing missions to Tanganyi^( British) and Ruanda- 
Uruni (Belgian), where they will spend two 
months observing political, economic, social 
and educational conditions knd steps being 
taken for improvement. 

International Cliildren’s (Emergency Fund 
(IC'KK) votes one million dollars to extend aid 
to (Jerinan elnldreii for four-month period. Aid 
w'lll go to all four zoms. Decision taken as a 
result of study, by ICEF team in (iermany which 
reported low morale, psychological breakdown 
more of threat to state and people than lack of 
food. 

U'EF sends 1,500,000 pounds of dried whole 
milk to children m Europe and (’hina. Waiting 
at the docks for shipment are 627,000 pounds of 
eodliviT oil. 

FAO sends two soil-conservation experts to 
help Italy set up an oil and water conservation 
programme and abipiaint FAO’s European mem- 
bers with soil management. 

“ iiearehlight on the Nations,” a two-reel 
documentary film on international communica- 
tions produced by the UN Film Division, wins 
honorable mention at the International Film 
Festival in Marianske Lazne, Czechoslovakia. 
It will be shown shortly at theaters in the U.S. 

Seven film producers, directors and camera- 
men from Belgium, China, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Norway and Poland have been awarded 
fellowships for an 8-month study period in 
British movie studios by UNESCO. The fellow- 
ships were set .up by the British Film Producers’ 
Association. UNESCO sets up the International 
Federation of Children’s Communities to co- 
ordinate activities, sponsor psychological re- 
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search, train personnel, raise funds and collect 
books, sports equipment and so forth, for the 

villages ” now operating in 12 European 
countries for the care of war orphans. 

The world’s largest mass tuberculosis immuni- 
zation program has started. The International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, the World Health 
Organization and the Scandinavian Red Cross 
Associations will test about 45,000,000 European 
children. Those who^re uninfected will be 
inoculated with BCG preventive vaccine. 

WHO accepts invitation to use laboratories 
of the Pasteur Institute of Paris for research in 
epidemiological diseases. 

Experts from six nations submit report to 
WHO on the uk» of streptomycin to treat tuber- 
culosis. 

International Bank loans $ ^2,000,000 to 
four Dutch shipping companies for the purchase 
of six reconverted US “ flattops ” which will 
be used as cargo vessels. The loan is guaranteed 
by the Netherlands Government. 

Economic and Social council adopts further 
international controls on manufacture and use 
of new synthetic, habit-forming narcotic drugs. 

Economic and Social Council approves sending 
group of UN experts to Peru to study effect.s 
of chewing and other habit-forming practices. 

Economic and Social Council unanimously 
approves report of Economic Commission for 
Europe recommending expansion of commerce 
between Eastern and Western European coun- 
tries. 

UN publishes first Year-book of Human 
Rights. 

BRETTON WOODS TWINS 

The world’s finance ministers and governors 
of central banks with their retinues of experts, 
gathered in Washington for the meetings of 
governors of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. These Bretton Woods twins 
Jiave had 2J years in which to thrive and show 


their mettle since their baptismal feast — the 
inaugural meeting of governors at Savannah in 
March, 1946. To assess their performance, 
it is well to recall this earlier gathering, at which 
the fundamental issues that were to determine 
the character of these issues concerned the basic 
character of the Bank and Fund : whether 
they were to be political or technical institu- 
tions ; whether they were to provide a meeting 
place for bankers for representatives of govern- 
ments ; whether each was to be managed by 
an international staff owixig its allegiance to 
an international institution alone, or by a 
large concourse of executive directors and their 
alternates sitting in permanent session and 
owing allegiance primarily to the governments 
which appointed or elected them. This last 
choice involved two issues ; first, the sitting 
of the Bank and Fund, whether they were to be 
in the political or financial capital of the United 
States (the fact that they should be in the United 
States at all had been decided earlier, at Bretton 
Woods Itself), the second concerned the powers 
and incidentally the salaries to be given to the 
executive directors and their alternates. 

The first British Governor, Lord Keynes, felt 
deeply on these issues and with all the concern 
of a man who could rightly claim the major 
share in the paternity of the twins. It is 
instructive to recall the speech he made at the 
inaugural session of the Savannah meeting. 
In this he invoked all the qualities that the good 
fairies should be bringing to the two infants, 
at this their christening ; but he added that if 
by ill chance some bad fairy had not been 
invited (like Carabosse at the baptism of the 
Sleeping Princess) it would lay a course on the 
twins : “You two brats shall have an arriere 
pensee; everything you determine shall not be 
for its own sake or on its own merits but because 
of something else. ’’And Lord Keynes added 
that if this were to happen “ the best that 
could befall would be for these children to fall 
into an eternal slumber, never to waken or be 
heard of again in the courts and markets pf 
niRnkind,** 
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This .danger of the intrusion of politics must 
be more particularly present with the Fund 
whose concern is primarily with monetary 
policy, a jealously guarded preserve of national 
sovereignty. Looking back at the history of 
the Fund over the past year it cannot be said 
that it has altogether escaped the curse of 
Carabosse. The sitting of the Fund in Washing- 
ton has inevitably tended to make that institu- 
tion an organ of the U.S. Government and its 
American executive director an agent of the 
National Advisory Council, the financial com- 
mittee of the U.S. Government. While that 
•political influence has been used discreetly 
and on the ^whole wisely and constructively, 
it cannot be denied that the mere intrusion 
of political influence has caused some resentment 
and suspicion among non-American members 
of the Fund and has lost for that institution 
some of the complete and unquestioned confi- 
dence with which it should be held by all member 
countries. One illustration of political inspira- 
tion will suffice — the decision to debar all member 
countries which arc recipients of Marshal Aid, 
from purchasing American dollars from the 
Fund. The decision may have had consider- 
able logic behind it ; but the manner in which it 
was made and the obvious American prompting 
that lay behind it, gave it the appearance of a 
diktat which cut right across the concept of 
automatic access of. members to the facilities 
provided by this institution, subject to the rules 
agreed at Bretton Woods. 

Since it began operations, in March, 1947 
the Fund has done valiant work within the 
limit of its resources in filling the world’s dollar 
needs. Its cumulative operations to date show 
sales of exchange amounting to $ 688 million, 
of which all but $ 16 million represented sale 
of U.S. dollars. The scale of these operations 
has been steadily diminishing, partly because 
of the barring of E.R.P. countries and partly 
because some members, including Britain, 
virtually exhausted their 12 month quota of 
permissible operations well before the 12 months 
over, Since t;he beginning of the current 


fiscal year on May 1, 1948, and up to the end 
of July, the Fund had only sold exchange for 
.$ 27,528,000 and the month of July itself pro- 
vided one single operation, the sale of 100 
million Belgian francs to Norway. 

Looking back over the past year’s activities 
of the Fund, no criticisms or second thoughts 
suggest themselves regarding the Original deci- 
sion to accept the parities notified by members 
before the Fund started to operate. However 
artificial these parities may have been, there 
was neither the statistical material to calculate 
true parities, nor the uniformity of economic 
development throughout the world to ensure 
that these parities, once calculated, would 
have remained valid for more than a very short 
period. The Fund has, infact, made a good case 
for accepting the original parities while keeping 
a particularly • open mind in its judgment on 
requests for changes of parities. The Fund 
record is much more vulnerable on the issue of 
multiple currency practices with differential 
rates of exchange. One real fight appears to 
have been fought on that issue, that from which 
France emerged defiant and victorious. This 
appears to have broken whatever will the Fund 
ever possessed to resist infringements of its 
basic rule, that members should not indulge 
in multiple currency practices. After recognis- 
ing experiments made in this direction by 
Greece and Italy, the Fund has been scattering 
dispensations from this rule among its South 
American members. The effect has been to 
penalise the disciplined and the well-bdhaved. 
Multiple currency practices not only call to 
question the official parities recognised by the 
Fund ; they are also leading to an increasing 
distortion of the channels of world trade, a 
distortion which mainly harms the countries 
which continue to shun these practices. 

Neither has the Fund emerged wholly 
victorious from its battle against differential 
gold prices. The more brazen proposals sub- 
mitted by certain members to subsidize their 
4omestic gold production by pRying higher 
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domestic currency prices than those corres-, 
pon<linjT to the official parities, have been sup- 
pressed. The grossest and most glaring abuses 
of international traffic in gold at differential 
prices have also been stopped ; but in fact 
gold continues to find its way to the free markets 
of the Middle and Far East in sufficient quantity 
to make it quite apparent that the edict of the 
Fund against dealing at unofficial prices 
is being ignored by some of its members. In 
the fight against open and hidden transgressions 
of its rules, the Fund has undoubtedly lost face 
during the past year. 

As for the International Bank, the past year 
lias seen a gradual reduction m the tempo of 
its activities. The first hopes that it might 
play some part m the European Recovery 
Programme have been disappointed ; it stands 
outside the main channel through which Ameri- 
can capital is now flowing to other countries. 
It IS perhaps inevitable that the Rank should 
have to take a back seat in international mvest- 
nent,' since the international demand for new 
capital is almost exclusively for dollars and the 
Bank’s dollar resources are severely, limited. 
It eolleeted about $. 750 million in dollar sub- 
scriptions from the United States and other 
member countries. In addition, it mobili.sed 
another $. 250 million by last year’s issue of 
bonds in the American capital market. It 
has to date made loans of slightly over 500 

million. Since its dollar resources cannot be 
allowed to run down completely, the remaining 
scope for dollar loans is modest and will so remain 
unless Wall Street can be induced to absorb 
another issue of the Bank’s bonds. There is 
very little prospect of this at the moment. The 
Bank has undertaken one or two minor non- 
dollar operations, such as providing a few 
Belgian francs for Luxemburg and Swiss francs 
for the Netherlands, but these are abnormal 
transactions and given the comparatively 
expensive terms on which they were made 
are unlikely to provide precedents. For the 
time being the role ot the Bank appears to 
be to offer modest prospects of dollar loans 


for Latin-American countries, thus helping to 
console these for the major direction of U.S. 
external assistance towards ERP. 

While the operations of both Bank and Fund 
have been slowing down, the same cannot be 
claimed for the scale on which these two institu- 
tions live and provide livings. For the fiscal 
year to June 30, 1048, the Bank had an adminis- 
trative budget of over $. 4,000,000 — an out- 
rageously high figure in relation to the actual 
business done. When the accounts of the 
Fund for the past year are published this sum 
will probably be shown to have been exceeded 
by that institution. The worst fear of those 
who looked askance at the grandiose scale on 
which these two institutions were launched are 
now being realised. The staffs of each appear 
to be out of keeping with the volume of business 
which is being transacted. The Boards of 
Fixecutive Directors with their fourteen full- 
time directors and fourteen alternates, all of 
them <lrawing large tax-free salaries, with quite 
madcijuate work to occupy more than a small 
fraction of their time must tend to becqme 
lush and convenient pastures where govern- 
ments put out to grass tired or deserving pen- 
sioners. There are honourable exceptions to 
this tendency, and some member countnes 
have seen fit to keep their representation and 
the expenses they incur down to the minimum. 
Apart from the boards, the staffs of these two 
institutions are becoming unduly inflated. 
The Fund is reputed to have, over 200 employees 
in Its Research Department doing little more 
than is accomplished by a mere handful of 
people at the Bank of International Settlement 
at Basle. The Bank and Fund share a building, 
but nothing else. They have no common ser- 
vices, On the contrary, they tend to bid 
against one another for talent. As a result 
considerable duplication of effort is taking 
place within the four walls of the same building. 
What is worse, this inflated scale of adminis- 
trative expenditure aggravates the dominant 
problem which these two institutions were 
formed to cure — the world’s shortage pf doU^9t 
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Their income is provided largely by the poor 
and the needy. It is they who have to take 
the Bank’s loans and use the facilities of the 
Fund. Under the Keynes scheme, the exces- 
sive creditor would have been paying heavy 
interest on its large bancor balances and would 
thus have made his contribution to the running 
expenses of the Clearing Union. But no part 
of this idea survives and it is the deficit 
countries which provide the bulk of the income 
of both institutions. Their outlay on the 
contrary, is almost wholly in the form of JCJ.S. 
dollars, since they are situated in W^hington 
and pay their salaries in dollars. There is 
therefore a very strong case to be made for a 
drastic curtailment in the budgets of these two 
international institutions. By such action they 
nught even provide a salutary example to the 
even more white elephantine services and off- 
shoots of the United Nations whose mounting 
expenditure and increasing administrative in- 
efficiency urgently need reform. Slimmed and 
stripped of their superfluous fat, the two 
Brettonwoods institutions would be in better 
shape to tackle the work for which they were 
intended and to fulfil the valuable functions 
that still lie before them. 

PROMOTING ECONOMIC STABILITY 
World Health Organization’s Role 

By stimulating a global attack on disease, 
the World Health Organization (WHO) can help 
to conserve the manpower necessary to increase 
world economic production and stability, Surgeon 
General Deonard A. Scheele of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, points out. The United States, 
Scheele says, has helped to organize and now 
fully supports WHO because : “ Peace depends 
upon economic stability and economic stability 
upon conservation of manpower. The health of 
infants now being born must be protected. 
The health of adults must be raised and main- 
tained at the highest possible level, if economic 
productivity is to be raised and maintained.” 

‘The highest-ranking health official of the 
United Stateb, Scheme spoke before the cent^miat 
2 


meeting of the American Society for the Advan- 
cement of Science held in Washington, B.C. 

“ For nearly 50 years,” he said, ” the official 
policy of the United States in the international 
health relations has had objectives similar to 
those of ^ the World Health Organization. We 
have fought disease in our own borders, and 
sought to raise the level of public health; and 
we have helped other countries to improve 
health conditions among their people.” 

One op WHO’s urgent tasks 

One of the urgent tasks of the WHO, Scheele 
added, is to help alleviate the ” great shortage ” 
of drugs, medical supplies and equipment and 
personnel in many countries. He noted that 
“hundreds of ipillions of people have never 
seen a hospital, or a doctor, or a public h^lth 
nurse. Before World War II, health services 
were undeveloped^ or non-existent, in many 
parts of the world. In Asia, the Eastern 
Mediterranean, large areas of Africa and South 
America, both public health and medicine were 
far from well-developed. In northern and 
western Europe, the war-disrupted national 
health services have made progress during the 
past three years. But these gains can be lost 
rapidly unless the services can be stabilized 
and expanded.” 

To encourage and co-ordinate the activities 
of existing health agencies in meeting problems 
of different areas, he pointed out, WHO counts 
on decentralization. Six regional offices are 
planned — one each for the Western Hemisphere, 
eastern Mediterranean, western Pacific, south- 
east Asia, Europe and Africa. The problems 
of malaria, matel^nal and cliild health, tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, environmental sanita- 
tion, and nutrition, have top priority on the 
WHO programme. 

Scheele said the WHO would be valuable in 
meeting world health emergencies, such as 
epidemics. 

“ Even before WHO became an official agency, ** 
he recalled interiiq commission proved 
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the value of a central organization working 
through regional offices. The outbreak of 
cholera in Egypt in 1947 was blocked with 
remarkable speed. The Egyptian Government 
needed vaccine. By placing its own credit 
back of the shipments, WHO quickly got the 
vaccine — from all over the world — to the place 
where it was needed. The Egyptian Govern- 
ment acting alone would have needed much 
more time to mobilize its dollar credits and 
assemble the vaccine.” WHO is holding an 
emergency fund of several thousand dollars 
for just such purposes. 

Co-operation with other organizatons 

“ Co-operation with other organizations, 
through liaison and joint committees, will make 
it possible for WHO to integrate many activities 
in the health field.” Scheele said. He noted 
that WHO already has working relations with the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, and 
Food and Agriculture Organisation, the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and plans to establish similar relation- 
ships with other organizations. 

” The size and scope of the world’s health 
needs,” he said, ” are so great that only combined 
well-planned efforts by all agencies can meet 
them.” 

Scheele pointed out that although WHO does 
not plan at present to conduct large-scale pro- 
gramme of research, ” its function as a central 
co-ordinating agency is important to scientific 
investigation throughout the world. The plan 
for dealing with influenza is a good example 
of what the leadership of WHO can accomplish. 
The International Influenza Centre (in London) 
will make it possible to detect an epidemic brewing 
in any part of the world. With prompt action 
we may be able to halt its spread. Information 
on the worldwide occurrence of influenza will 
be assembled at the world centre, and co-operat- 
ing laboratories will identify strains of the 
virus, Wherever collected, in order that appro- 
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priate vaccines may be prepared for use on , a 
wide scale in threatened areas.” 

Training of professional physicians and nurses, 
he said, “is a universal, primary need. The 
public health personnel will be an important 
item in the WHO budget for the first year. Funds 
were allocated for approximately 250 fellow- 
ships. The United States has already taken 
steps to strengthen the training of personnel 
from the other countries. Private and govern- 
mental agencies are supplying fellowships, in- 
cluding the Rockefeller Foundation, the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, the Pan American 
Organization and the State Department in 
co-operation with the Public Health Service. 
If the trainees in public health can take back 
to their countries expert skill and knowledge 
more personnel can be trained at home.” 

LIE’S REPORT 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie released in 
August his annual report to the Assembly 
which has since held its Session in Paris. He 
appealed to the Big Four to make another 
attempt at agreement on Germany. “ Nothing 
would contribute more to the effectiveness of 
the United Nations than a settlement of these 
differences,” he said. 

Concerned lest the explosive Berlin problem 
be brought before the Security Council as a 
chip on the shoulder, Mr. Lie added that, 
if it is brought to the U.N., it must be done 
“ only in the spirit of a genuine attempt to 
reach a settlement.” ♦ 

To the Assembly which will be faced by 
reports of failure from the Atomic Energy and 
Conventional Armaments Commissions Mr. Lie 
suggested it to give its attention to another 
phase of mass destruction — biological and lethal 
chemical weapons — “ probably potentially as 
destrutive of human life as atomic weapons.” 

In his report, which is a summary of U.N. 

achievements, -Mr. Lie declared,” It is 

time to think of the United Nations in other 
terms than of an infant which must be protected 
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from the harsh realities of world politics. We 
should start recognizing that the United Nations 
has become the chief force that holds the world 
together against all the conflicting strains and 
stresses that are pulling it apart.” 

War and RuJours of Truce and Disarmament 

While American teen-agers were queing up 
to enlist lest they be drafted, the Security 
Council’s Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments admitted it coudn’t do the job it was 
set up in 1946 to do : finding a formula for 
reduction and limitation of armaments. The 
Commission, by a vote of 9-2 (USSR, Ukraine) 
adopted a British resolution that will virtually 
suspend its operations until the East and West 
can get together on a UN police force, peace 
treaties with Germany and Japan, control of 
atomic energy. 

With the Atomic Energy Commission inactive 
and the Military Staff Conynittee still %neeting 
but moribund, the UN’s efforts at disarmament 
have thus virtually stopped. 

An international bibliography of books, news- 
papers and magazine articles, radio scripts 
and movies dealing with the world’s Number 
one headache — atomic enegy — is being publish- 
ed by the Secretariat of the UN’s Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The first volume covers the political, economic 
and social aspects of atomic energy and its 
control. Volume II, now in preparation, will 
deal exclusively with the scientific side. 
(Among publications listed in the bibliography 
isUNW). 

Though there were occasional flare-ups, the 
Palestine front was quiet. Charges of violations 
from both Arabs and Jews were promptly 


investigated by UN observers. To all intents 
and purposes, the Security Council’s truce 
had successfully stopped the Holy Land War. 
As the peace spread, refugees, not guns, became 
the issue. Israel told Bernadotte that any 
final settlement must guarantee the safety ,of 
the 211,578 Jews living in Arab countries. 
Otherwise, Shertok declared, the 850,000 Arab 
refugees who have fled Israel will not be per- 
mitted to return home. 

A few days before, Aubery Eban, Israel’s UN 
representative, asked the Security Council to 
take action against Britain for keeping 11,000 
Jews in immigrant camps on Cyprus. This, 
declared Eban, is a violation of the truce. The 
Council asked all nations sheltering Arab or 
Jewish displaced persons to report numbers. 

The Arab League, through Syria, finally 
put all their hopes ' into one last basket and 
proposed that the Security Council refer the 
whole Palestine case to the International Court 
for an advisory opinion. This proposal, 
designed to reopen the UN decision on partition 
and to postpone a solution based on that 
decision, was opposed by the US, France, USSR 
and Canada. It was defeated. 

Israel has applied for UN membership, a 
move which would strengthen its hand by giving 
it official status. 

The Security Council’s Kashmir Commission 
has proposed a cease-fire order to halt fighting 
between Indian and Pakistan troops in Kashmir. 
UN military obvservers have visited both sidei 
of the line Rnd their findings are the basis of the 
truce proposal. Meantime, the Cammission 
wired to Trygve Lie, asking for more English 
speaking military observers. 
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INFLATION IN HYDERABAD 

The problem of inflation has assumed first 
^te importance today and in India it is engaging 
the attention of some of the best brains of the 
iand. , The immensity can be judged the 
numerous rq)orta subngtted by various eom- 
mittees and Hyderabad, being an integral part 
of India, cannot fail to be affected by it. 

In studying the problem of inflation in Hyder* 
abad it is necessary to bear in mind that Hyder- 
abad has a separate currency, hence the degree 
of inflation need not be the same as in India. 
From the general trend of prices in the market 
it is, evident that inflation here is slightly lower 
in view of the fact the par value of Hyderabad 
currency being O.S. Rs. 117 to Rs. 100 Indian 
currency. Actual figures are wanting to indicate 
the exact degree of inflation. This does not, 
however* mean that further inflation cannot 
take plaoe^ Considering the difficulties and 
conditions prevailing in India it is all the more 
essential that the authorities should take proper 
precautions and adopt such anti-inflationary 
measures as are required. 

During the war years the acute inflation 
prevalent in India affected Hyderabad seriously, 
despite the fact that Hyderabad had no direct 
part in the war supplies. , This was mostly due 
to Government stabilising the ratio. Hyderabad 
rdpee depreciated along with the Indian rupee 
Xkkost undeservedly. It rose from 18 crores to 
crores. There was a great demand for local 
currency because Hyderabad taxation was less 
and the purchasing power of Hyderabad rupee 
has decreased less than the Indian rupee. Dur- 
ing the war years, however, labour unrest and 
proftteeriz^ were not so great in Hyderabad as 
%^Xndi^ aiid so the degree of inflation was 
sMglitly less* 

What are the causes, both direct and indirect, 
that have led to inflationary conditions in Hyder- 
abad t 


Amongst the external factors the situatimi 
in India is of considerable importance. The 
reasons for Indian inflation have ^been too well 
summarised to be repeated. It suffices to remark 
that not only Government and economists but 
all ranks of society have become alert in this 
respect. The capitalist and the socialist, the 
bankers and the industrialists, the academic 
professor and the common man, the Government 
and the people, are all exerting their energies 
to combat the ever-increasing inflation. 

The internal factors contributed their own 
share. 

The decline in production due to the move- 
ment of people from here to India, the 
disruption of labour, the flight of the. middle 
classes and the monied people and the general 
fear of ftie people to invest their cash locally 
created a great deal of confusion. Apart from 
the flight of capital, saving . and, hoarding in 
forms other than money had become a grave 
problem. 

2. The heavy Government expenditure on 
various unremunerative items such as purchase 
of arms and ammunition, maintenance of military 
and semi-military organizations, rehabilitation 
of nearly nine lakhs of “ refugees ” who infiltra- 
ted into Hyderabad, propaganda etc., was a 
drain on the public exchequer. 

8. The loan of twenty crores to Pakistan. 

4. Hoarding, profiteering and blackmarket- 
ing. 

5. The rise in the cost of living and wage 
increments. 

6. The element of competition was less 
opmtiye in Hyderabad than in India. 

How can this inflation be arrested and re- 
medied ? Inflation has a tendency to go on 
ii^easing rapidly. -Unless proper and timely 
steps are taken it will develop into an uncon- 
trollable economic malady and result in un- 
necessary suffering and hardship to the common 
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Briefly the measures reqiiired are: — 

1. A definite and planned programme cover- 
ing a certain period. This programme must 
be formed after a proper assessment of our 
present production and the extent to which it 
can be increased. 

2. A proper and balanced allocation of the 
financial resources of the State, 

8. An efficient currency and credit policy 
I'esponding fully to the needs of economic activity 
in the country. 

4. A thorough revision of the tax structure. 

, 5. Offer of attractive terms for local and 
Indian capital to handle available resources 
of the State. 

6. The abandonment, for the present, of 
large scale industrial plans involving heavy 
expenditure on imports of machinery from 
foreign lands. 

7. Speeding up of production both agricul- 
tural and industrial. 

8. Fixation of ceiling prices for essential 
commodities. 

9. Government to launch a campaign for sav- 
ings and investments by borrowings through 
Government and Banks. 

10. Improvement of ^mmunication facilities 

11. Proper incentives to private enterprise 
until such time as the State gradually assumes 
the predominant share. 

12. An efficient statistical bureau. 

Judging from the rapidity of the favourable 

changes that have taken place there is every 
hope that these and such measures will be im- 
plemented without any undue delay. 

(Mibs) Java Mutyal^. 

BANKING CONTROL ORDINANCE 

promulgated 

By a notification in the Gazette of India 
(Extraordinary) of 18th September, the Govern- 
ment of India 'has promulgated an Ordinance, 
tuunely, the Banking Companies (Control) Ordi- 


nance, which brings into Immediate effect some 
of the important provisions of the Banking 
Companies Bill, which is now before a Select 
Committee. The promulgiatioii of the Ordinance 
is recognition of the fact that the delay in passing 
much needed banking legislation has already 
harmed the economy of the country and ^at, 
in Bengal at least, a situation is developing 
amongst the smaller banks which calls for action 
of a more positive kind than has hitherto been 
forthcoming. The Ordinance seeks to give the 
Reserve Bank of India powers to assist sound 
banks and to protect the interests of depositors 
m other cases. 

The main features of the Ordinance are as 
follows : — 

1. It authorises the Reserve Bank of India 
to grant advances to scheduled and non- 
scheduled banks in emergencies against suCh 
form of security as the Reserve Bank might 
consider sufficient. This power will enable 
the Reserve Bank to assist sound banks mere 
freely. 

2. It prohibits the grant of unsecured loans 
and advances by banking companies to dii^ec- 
tors and to firms and private companies in 
which the directors are interested, and re- 
quires banking companies to submit to the 
Reserve Bank returns of unsecured loans to 
public companies in which the directors are 
interested. This is intended to guard against 
injudicious investment by directors. 

8. It provides for the maintenance by 
banking companies, at the end of each quarter, 
of assets in India which shall not be less than 
75 per cent, of their demand and time liabili- 
ties in India. This will privent foreign banks 
from transferring too large a portion of their 
assets outside India to the detriment of tiiie 
depositors’ interests. 

4. It empowers the Reserve Bank to give 
directions to banking companies in regkrd to 
their lending policies so that where neObsSary 
rising prices may be checked by contrbPof 
t^redit facilities. 
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5. It enables the Reserve Bank to apply 
to a court for being appointed as official 
liquidator so that where necessary and possible 
the Reserve Bank may arrange for the orderly 
liquidation of the bank that is being woimd 
up. 

6. It empowers the Reserve Bank to pro- 
hibit a banking company from indulging in 
praetices detrimental to the interests of de- 
positors. 

7. It prohibits amalgamations or schemes 
of arrangement or compromise without the 
concurrence of the Reserve Bank, so that 
schemes which are detrimental to depositors’ 

,,inteirests may not be adopted. It also em- 
powers the Reserve Bank to assist as inter- 
mediary in proposals for amalgamation. 

The Government of India has expressed the 
hope that the foregoing measure would result 
in strengthening the country’s banking structure 
and in the cessation of undesirable practices. 

SYMPOSIUM ON INFLATION 

“ Probably no word in the vocabulary of the 
inexact science of economics is used so widely 
as inflation and at the same time given such 
a variety of meanings.” 

A certain writer defines inflation as follows : — 
In popular discussion the word is used to 
describe such various developments as printing 
of new currency, expansion in the volume of 
bank credit, an increase in Government deficits, 
rising commodity prices, or 'mounting costs of 
living. Not so long ago, the term was used in 
regard to large excess reserves of the American 
banking system and there have also been times 
when soaring stoc\c markets and risirg interest 
rates have been labelled with the same tag. All 
these things related to inflation : some may be 
causes and others symptoms. But none of them 
provides an adequate or accurate definition. 

Inflation may be described quite simply. 
It is the result of spending which is excessive 
in relation to the available supplies of goods and 
services. It is the condition which arises when 


the rate of expenditure by the peopHe of a country 
gets out of line with that country’s ability to 
produce. More money is spent but there is no 
comparable increase in the supplies of goods and 
services in the market place — ^perhaps even 
there is a decrease. 

R. G. Hawtrey in his book * The Art of Central 
Banking * describes inflation thus ; — 

The terror of inflation is due to want of a sense 
of proportion. The memory of the inflation 
remains, but the condition which brought it 
about have been forgotten. When I was five 
years old, I was shown a picture of a ship sinking 
and it was explained to me that a ship is all 
right so long as the water is outside her, but, 
when it gets inside, down she goes. Shortly 
afterwards I was crossing the Channel, and a 
few drops of rain fell on the deck. With the 
relentless logic of five years I jumped to the con- 
clusion that the ship would sink. Exaggerated 
fears of inflation have done very great harm 
during the present depression and crisis. Many 
countries, particularly those of Central and 
Eastern Europe which previously suffered from 
monetary collapse, have clung to the semblance 
of a gold standard long after they have been 
quite incapable of sustaining the reality. They 
have been involved in a system of interference 
with imports through^exchange control, quotas 
and prohibitive tariffs, of which the principal 
result has been that each country has increased 
the difficulties of all the rest. At the same 
time, proposals made in England or America to 
relieve the depression by bringing about ^ an 
expansion of credit have been met again and 
again with the objection that they would cause 
inflation. Every plan of improving the ventila- 
tion of the Black Hole is rejected on the ground 
that it would admit air: That a degree of 
ineptitude which Surajah Dowlah, with all his 
moral and intellectual short-comings, never 
attained. A simple criterion can be applied to 
determine whether any proposal for expanding 
credit is or is not legitimate. So long as it does 
no more than bring the price level into equili- 
brium with the existing wage level, it is beneficial. 
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The infiation is desirable. Indeed, people who 
regard the word inflation as necessarily having 
a bad sense would call this degree of expansion 
“ reflation.” 

But the moment credit expansion goes so 
far as to require an increase in wages to put 
prices and wages in equilibrium, than there is 
an illegitimate inflation.” 

It is at this point Prof. S. Kesava Iyengar 
and Nawab Mir Nawaz Jung in their joint book 
‘ The A. B. C. of Central Banking’ observe thus : — 

The symptom of such an inflation is excessive 
profits. What is desirable is a price level which 
just makes industry rernuiierative and fully 
employed. Any further rise of the price level 
is a departure from equilibrium. 

PRESENT inflationary SITUATION 

It IS nearly tnree years since World War II 
ended, but prices Still continue to rise, though 
in Varying degrees, practically throughout the 
world, causing grave anxiety alike to the people 
as well as the Governments. During the war in 
spite of a large increase in the total currency in 
•circulation, the price line was held successfully 
principally by means of price control and ration- 
ing. Besides, in most of the belligerent countries 
people seem to have exercised great rest^iint 
on spending, reducing their consumption to the 
absolute minimum. After the war, the volume 
of money in circulation still continued to rise 
while the goods available for consumption were 
in short supply. The backlog of consumer 
demand began to assert itself and the voluritary 
restraint practised during th^ war years gradually 
weakened ; there was actually a tendency to 
dissave, that is, to draw upon past saving for 
ctirrent expenditure. Besides, in many of the 
countries the wartime controls on prices and 
distribution were either relaxed or removed. 
This led to the problem of too much money 
chasing too few goods. Though the resources 
mobilised fo; war purposes were being gradually 
released for a peace-time economy, the process 
of reconversion, was for various reasons painfully 
slow ; as a result it was not possible to gear up 


production to the desired level. In countries 
where inflation reached a high peak people al- 
most lost confidence in their currencies and 
started hoarding goods and resorting to barter, 
thereby helping to bring about a fresh rise in 
prices. * 

ViF.ws OF Economists on Inflation 

The following view-points of certain American 
Economists, make an interesting study of this 
all important problem of the day : — 

All these economists are in substantial agree- 
ment that excessive demand, not deficient supply 
is the core of the problem. Although the 
general emphasis is on demand, they do not 
always^ .stress the same aspects. 

S. H. Slichter 

Slichtcr criticises the banks for expanding 
credit too rapidly, corporations for raising divi- 
dends, trade unions for pressing for higher wages 
in three successive rounds, the government for 
its farm, credit and tax policies. 

Among the respective counter measures Slich- 
tcr raises an interesting point that employers 
and trade unions should work out concessions to 
wage earners which take the form of increased 
pension and insurance benefits rather than the 
fomi of increases in present rates of pay. Such 
arrangements would not obviate the necessity 
of gi anting wage advances, but they might 
reduce the size of the wage increases which arc 
necessary. 

He also makes a proposal for limited com- 
pulsory savings ; — 

The time has come for the government to 
consider a forced saving levy. Personal income 
taxes are already so high that further increase 
would be both unfair and impracticable. The 
prospect of persuading people voluntarily to 
buy large quantities of government savings 
bonds are not good, , despite large personal 
holdings of cash and bank deposits. Hence, the 
only way to get a substantial increase in the 
holdings of government savings bonds by indi- 
viduals is a compulsory levy. I suggest 5 
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per cent, on incomes above | 8,000 a year. 
In view of the present high income ta^xes, it is 
desirable that the levy shall not be too large. 
A stiff levy might easily defeat its purpose by 
inducing too many people to ledeem their war 
slvings bonds. 

Since the levy would be a compulsory one, 
the new government security should be made 
quite attractive. I suggest a 6 per cent, rate 
of interest, tax exempt with the security not 
redeemable, except in case of emergency, within 
three years. A forced saving levy would give 
the government a substantial sum with which 
to pay for part of its debt held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks and to put strong pressure on 
the banks to cease increasing private ban& credit. 

SliChter further suggests that a powerful 
incentive should be given to people to spend less 
on consumer goods and to increase their savings. 
This could be done by permitting them to claim 
a rebate of one-third on the income tax on that 
part of their incomes which they save. It is 
especially important that such a provision be 
part of any general reduction in the income tax 
it would go far to offset the inflationary effect 
of a general cut in the income tax. If rebate 
on savings, a compulsory savings levy would 
be unnecessary. 

An important step in halting inflation in the 
United States would be devaluation of the 
principal foreign currencies especially the pound 
and the franc. The United States is today 
the bargain basement of the world — its currency 
is too cheap in view of its ability to produce and 
to compete with other countries of the world. 
It is not surprising that inflationary pressures 
in the United States are so powerful. From the 
standpoint of the United States, it would be 
desirable if the inevitable devaluations could 
occiir at once. From the standpoint of most 
other countries, the time for devaluation has 
not yet come. In connection with the Marshall 
plan, however, it may be possible to work out 
new rates of exchange between , the dollar and 
other ptrinoipal currencies before next summer* 
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It is in the interest of the United Sta^s that 
the devaluations occur while the accumulated 
backlog of needs in the United States is still 
large. 

F.C.MilU 

Mills accounts for * High ' profits in part by 
the inadequate allowances for depreciation, 
given high replacement costs. He observes : — 

Historically, productivity gams have been a 
factor of long-term rather than of short-term 
significance.- A gain of three per cent, a year 
in output per man-hour in manufacturing has 
been realized under favourable circumstances 
— a notable gain, indeed, but not one that would 
materially affect short term developments in the 
economy at large. Between 1919 and 1922, 
however, output per man-hour in manufacturing 
increased at a rate of ten per cent, a year. This 
extraordinary forward surge in the effectiveness 
of productive effort was a factor of major signi- 
ficance in the readjustments following the first 
world war. It facilitated cost and price realign- 
ments, contributed to a substantial gain ih 
real wages, and provided a basis for the great 
advances in wealth, national income, and living 
standards that came in the twenties, 

stand now in a position somewhat similar 
to that of 1919. The over-all productivity 
gains of the recent past have been meagre. Pre- 
sently available evidence indicates that from 
1989 to 1947 the net gain in man-hour output 
in manufacturing was at a rate not much above 
one per cent, a year — far short of that to be 
expected on the basis of war-won advances in 
knowledge and techniques. If we can realize, 
within the next three years, the productivity 
gains that are potential in the existing e^i- 
neering and economic situation, and provide 
for the wide dissemination of these g^ins, we 
should be able to meet the major foreign demands 
upon us, maintain domestic consumption, and 
effect necessary internal readjustments in our 
cost and price structure. To ensure that the 
benefits of advancing productivity not be absor- 
bed by restricted groups, price and wage pplicist 
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should be Adapted to coaditions of high-level 
production. Under present conditions this 
means restraint on further advances in the 
prices of basic primary products and in hourly 
wage rates, narrow profit margins per unit of 
goods sold, and prompt reduction of selling 

prices as volume increases and cost declines 
permit. 

No centrally-planned programme for the eli- 
mination of waste and the enhancement of 
industrial efficiency is here suggested. The 
point for emphasis is that the basis for extensive 
productivity gains has already been laid. Means 
of improving equipment and productive tech- 
niques are at hand ; new materials as well as 
new skills have been developed. If the lines 
can be held for another 12 to 18 months against 
infiationaiy and uneven price advances, against 
further advances in unit csots, and against 
volume declines that might set off forces of 
cumulative recession, the realization of pre- 
sently potential productivity gains could elimi- 
nate many of the stresses that threaten the 
economy today and could provide the added 
output needed to make the European Recovery 
Programme effective. 

Joseph S, Davis 

In discussing food prices, Davis underlines 
the rising expenditures on food, in part associated 
with the availability of alternative goods, in the 
war (years), and in part with a shifting to ex- 
pensive foods. He suggests that if the food 
price-inflation spiral is to be checked, the appro- 
priate steps bear primarily on broad domestic 
demand. Curtailment of the export demand 
would be dangerously short-sighted, economi- 
cally and politically ; increase would be wiser. 
Moves to restrain grain speculation and to reduce 
grain use for beverages are of slight consequence. 
Little can be expected from effoits, to expand 
food production, desirable though it would be 
|Q grains and potatoes. The Steagall legislation 
involving price supports of farm products should 
be soon modified. To restore price controls 
alone would be worse than futile. 
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The American . people need to realize the 
importance of moderately lowering thejr high 
standards of food consumption in the interests 
of European recovery and world peace. Fur- 
ther growth in our consumer purchasing power, 
through tax reductions, wage increases, larger 
public woiks, consumer-ciedit expansion, and 
otherwise, is for the' present untimely. Larger 
output of semi-durable and durable consumer 
goods, and of construction, can help absorb 
surplus pui chasing power, unless credit expansion 
offsets the increase. American imports of various 
foreign goods merit stimulus by tariff cuts and 
otherwise vigorous attack on all sorts o 
wastes is called for-losses from pest damage 
to stored grain, food wastage in restaurants 
and homes, and extravagant feeding of hogs 
to heavy weights and of beef cattle to high 
grades. Consumer demand for animal products 
especially needs to be curtailed, and grain feeding 
sharply reduced, by intelligent and far-reaching 
campaigns of various kinds and by maintaining 
grain prices high relative to prices of animal 
products. Careful preparation for resuming Ji 
mi ted rationing should be made with the cordial 
co-operation of producers, middlemen, and con- 
sumers, to be implemented if and when such 
additional pressure on demand is required. 
These are among the steps that now seem de- 
sirable to thwart the illation spixal and to 
meet the risk of even tighter food situations in 
the next year or two. 

Gottfried Haberler 

Haberler emphasizes the contribution of wage 
infiation. According to him wage policies will 
have to be changed if further infiation or un- 
employment (or possibly a combination of 
both) is to be avoided. The powerful trade 
unions are now in the habit of demanding wage 
increases of 10 pei cent, or more per year. Since 
labour productivity cannot possibly lise at tixat 
rate, it follows that prices must rise or un- 
employment appear. In the long run, union 
policy will probably be the main obstacle to 
maintaining a high level of employixtent' lor 
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any length of time without a rapidly rising 
price level. If then monetary, fiscal, or other 
measures are taken to stop the rise m prices 
(and in an economy like the American with a 
strong and numerous middle class, with a great 
many people and institutions depending on 
income from fixed interest securities, price infla- 
tion cannot and, I believe, will not be allowed 
to go on indefimtely), unemployment and de- 
pression are the immediate and unavoidable 
consequences. This amounts to saying that 
unless the power of labour organizations is 
curbed or controlled by some other means, a 
certain amount of unemployment becomes neces- 
sary to keep them in check. This dilemma 
posed by the modern labour movements has 
been clearly foreseen not only by conservative 
but also by liberal and socialist economists, 
such as Pigou and Myrdal. 

Moreover, labour monopolies threaten inflation 
or unemployment not only through their wage 
policy but also by substantially reducing the 
level of output below what it could be through 
frequent strikes, restrictionist practices, reduced 
labour mobility, featherbedding, excessive shor- 
tening of the work week, and the like, not 
to mention the tremendous waste owing to the 
large uneconomical (and unjust) wage differentials 
which exist between unionized and non-unionized 
labour and between groups belonging to different 
unions.. But these are mostly long-run factors, 
few, if any* of which could quickly be changed, 
at least in peace times, so as to counteract a 
cyclical rise in price. 

It is usual, after having criticized labour 
unions, to demonstrate one’s impartiality by 
denouncing business monopolies and the tariff. 
Let me say, then* that the tariff should be re- 
duced still further and that private monopolies 
should be curbed. But the popular indignation 
about the machinations of monopolies seems 
to me tremendously overdone. There are just 
no business monopolies comparable in impor- 
tance to the existing labour monopolies or, if 
they do exist, we must assume that they make 


themselves inconspicous by pursuing ultra-com- 
petitive price policies. 

Much more important than private mono- 
polies are price pegging operations of the Gov- 
ernment itselfi Even during these inflation 
years, under existing legislation the Government 
has been and still is actively engaged in pre- 
venting price reductions of a number of food 
items by buying up and storing away substantial 
quantities of eggs, potatoes, dried milk, and 
other agricultural products. 

K. E, Boulding 

Boulding in the Keynesian terniinology 
stresses the reduction of the liquidity function, 
that is, an increasing tendency to prefer goods 
against money in periods of inflation. He says 

There is considerable evidence . that we are 
in a “ pressure economy ” at the moment, and 
that we are trying to consume aiid accumulate 
more than we can produce, with consequent 
shortage in inventories. If this situation per- 
sists, the inflation problem cannot be solved 
by monetary means, unless these means affect 
plans for consumption and accumulation. Here 
is a case for the traditional use of high interest 
rates as a cure for inflation ; their function is 
not merely monetary, in preventing the expan- 
sion of liquid assets, but is “ real ” in the sense 
that high interest rates restrict investment in 
durable goods and shift the capital structure 
back toward the non-durables. How effective 
high interest rates are in this role is an open 
question, and it may be that we need other 
more direct methods of restricting the production 
of durables at a time like this. One hesitates, 
however, to predict how long this “ pressure ” 
situation will continue. In so far as there are 
strong secular forces making for increased con- 
sumption (e.g., the shift of the age distribution 
away from the “ productive ” years, and the 
very accumulation of capital itself), it may be 
that the “ pressure ” problem is more likely to 
worry us in the coming decades than would 
have been though possible in the “ vacuum ** 
economy of the thirties. Nevertheless it is* 
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likely tliat the immediate pressure, which arises 
from an abnormally high rates of investment 
(production) of durables (houses, pl^t, etc.) 
is not going to last, and that when the deflation 
threatens it will be essentially monetary in 
origin. 

Fritz Machlup 

IVlachlup sees in controls a source of dis- 
equilibrium and mal-allocation of resources, 
but nevertheless seems willing to accept a mode- 
rate control programme. 

“ It is not i utended here to oppose rationing 
of anything under any * circumstances. One 
may make a plausible argument for resorting 
even in peacetime to direct controls for a few 
selected things under very specific circum- 
stances ; to wit; (I) if the“ object of control is a' 
necessity (such as bread, not meat,) (2) if the 
elasticity of its supply in the short run is practi- 
cally zero, (8) if the elasticity of demand for 
it is very low, and (4) if it can be reasonably 
and safely expected that the emergency will be 
over soon, for example, because demand at the 
controlled price will greatly decrease or supply 
greatly increase in the very near future. One 
may conceivably even argue, although less 
plausibly, for a general price reduction scheme 
with general rationing if there is evidence that 
the reduced prices will within a very brief time 
be the equilibrium prices owing to an imminent 
decline in demand or increase in supply. 

No sound argument, however, has thus far 
been presented to justify direct controls to 
enforce a general “ roll back ” of prices if neither 
a decline in demand nor an increase in supply is 
in sight. From this point of view, the United 
States is not in an “emergency” expected 
to pass quickly. We cannot expect a drastic 
reduction in demand in the near future ^nor 
do we wish 'for it — ^and production is now at a 
rate as high, as we can possibly maintain. 

A. P. Lemer 

Lerner is also opposed to controls. He is in 
favohr of taxation, not the kind that discourage 
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production, but the one that fall on rents or 
surpluses of various kinds. 

We have seen that price control by itself is 
no solution and that some sort of rationing is 
necessary to keep us from trying to consume 
more meat than there is for us to consume. 
The purposes of rationing with most of its dis- 
advantages removed can be obtained by a plan 
devised by Dr. Franco Modigliani of the New 
School for Social Research. His plan is to 
give everyone a weekly allowance equal to the 
difference between a fair price of the available 
ration of meat and what the ration costs at 
the current high price, the money for the allow- 
ance to be raised by a tax on the production of 
meat. Nobody could say he needed higher 
wages since the allowance would enable him 
to get his ration at a fair price. On the other 
hand, he would be encouraged to buy other 
food instead, since he would get the allowance 
whether or not he bought the expeasive meat. 
The tax on the production of meat would not 
only offset the inflationary effect of the allow- 
ance but would discourage farmers from feeding 
to animals the food that should be sent to s tarry- 
ing Europe. 

By some such means we can- prevent specific 
shortages from starting the infiationary spiral, 
and at the same time, we can avoid the incon- 
veniences and inefficiencies of rationing. But 
the basic cure of rising prices must still be the 
equating of the supply of money to spend with 
the supply of goods to be bought. 

M. Kalecki 

Kalecki on the other hand emphasizes the 
adverse effects of decontrol. Starting with a 
few theoretical remarks about the pattern 
of changes in the cost of living after decontrol, 
i.e,, for the period beginning with the fourth 
quarter of 1946, he analyses the causes for the 
increase in the cost of living. 

Let us denote the supply of essential food 
stuffs (in real terms) by S and the total consump- 
tion of essential food by F. We shall split F 
into two parts: F 1, the consumption out of 
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wages, salaries, and goveinment transfers, and 
P 2. We have then: FlwS*— F2.) 

In the first half of 1047, the index of the cost 
of living (IV quarter 1946»100) was somewhat 
below the index of wages, salaries, and transfers 
probably because of a somewhat improved 
supply position. In August 1947, the opposite 
took place, the cost of living index was higher 
than that of wages salaries, and transfers, and 
this .fits fairly well into what is known abqut 
the supply position during that period. Tak* 
ing, the non-food prices and the supply of essen- 
tial foodstuffs as given, the cost of living changed 
in such a way as to equilibrate the demand for 
the essential foodstuffs With the supply. 

Table l. — C ost of Living and some of its 

DETEBMINANTS 

{Indices Adjusted for seasonal vatiaiions ; IVih 
1940=100), 

Consumers Wages, Non*-food 
Date prices’*' salaries & consumers’ 

Govern- prices % 
ment 
transfers 


1946 


Ilnd quarter 

86.5 

98.8 

04.2 

lyth quarter. . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1947 




1st quarter . . 

100.9 

102.8 

108.0 

Ilnd quarter . 

102.4 

' 108.2 

108.8 

August 

105.8 

104.8 

105,8 

♦BLS ind^ 

adjusted 

by the 

author for 


seasonal variation* ^ 

%Calculated from B.L.S. indices. 

Let us look now at the changes in the cost of 
living from the second quarter of 1946 to the 
fourth quarter of that ye^. It is immediately 
pbyious that the increase in the cost of living 
yr^s mu|ph in excess of that which would follow 
theory* ^his c^ ba explained by a 
numj^ of focton : 
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(I) The consumption out of incomcs^; 0 ^^ 
than wages, salaries, and transfers was leapt 
down by mtbning and also probabfy by the 
state of haphazard ‘ distribution resulting 
from price control of unrationed foodstuffs.. 
As a result of decontrol F 2 probably increases 
significantly. (2) The demand for foodstuffs 
out of wages, salaries, and transfer was 
probably higher prior to decontrol than supply 
at controlled prices. (8) As a result of black 
or grey markets, the average prices before 
decontrol were probably a little higher than 
the level indicated by the cost of living so 
that not all the increase in the cost of living 
after decontrol was genuine. It should be 
finally added that the non-food prices in- 
creases as a result of decontrol more than 
Would have been the case as a result of changes 
in cost, and that this rise contributed (ac- 
cording to our formula) to the increase in 
cost of living also. 

It follows from the above that decontrol was 
a very important factor in the increase in the 
cost of living. Not only did it affect directly 
but it was also responsible for the subsequent 
increase in wages which naturally enough* were 
requested by the workers and it is these in- 
creases that contributed largely to the rise in 
the aggregate wages, salaries, and transfers on 
the one hand, and to the increase of non-food 
items on the other. It also follows directly 
that as a result of decontrol, there was a fall 
in the real value of the aggregate wages, salaries, 
and trmisfers as indicated in Table I by the 
discrepancy in the rise in these incomes and in 
^e cost of living, from the second quarter to 
the fourth quarter of 1946. Although, as said 
above, part of this discrepancy may ex|datned 
by the inaccuracy by which the cost of living 
index reflected the actual price situation* before 
decontrol, there is no <^otibt that*8ome'^&ll in 
the real value of aggregate wage4( sahurles, 
and transfers in fact took place. 

It is, interesting to notice t^t although the 
rise in the cost of filing ; 4ne to n gr^ 
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eictent, to Xhp large rise in food prices effected 
through the mechanism described above, the 
rise in .the real income of the farmers was not 
very- large because of the increases in prices of 
raaunfactured goods which they purchase. The 
ratio of prices received by farmers to- prices paid 
by then! increased by only 8 per cent, between 
the second quarter of 1946 and the second 
quarter of 1947. 

It also follows from Table 2 that the shift in 
incomes from the second quarter of 1946 to 
the second quarter of 1947 from wages, salaries, 
and transfers was rather toward corporate 
profits than to farm incomes. 

Ti^BLE 2. —Percentage shares oe aoorkoate 
INCOME BEFORE TAX. 



II 

II 

_ quarter 

1946 

quarter 

1947 

Wages, salaries, and Govern- 

ment transfers 

65 

8 62.7 

Income of proprietors except 

farmers, rent, and interest . 

15.8 

15.6 

Farm income 

7.6 

8.6 

Corporate profits* 

10.8 

18.1 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 


♦Unadjusted for valuation of inventories. 
Richard B. Hefleboteer 

Hcflebower lays stress on demand as the prime 
cause or rising prices and suggests the solution 
The alarming prospect the continued 
rise of food prices, wages, and total expendi- 
tures) may be softened or, if it occurs, its 
life made Short by a prompt reaction through 
the net influences of such factors as the follow- 
ing : (o) the current transfer ’ of purchasing 
power from the Urban to the rural families, 
Whose expenditure rate is lower, particularly 
when durable goods are short, may reduce 
the proportion of consumer disposable in- 
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come which is spent : (6) the reduction of 
real income of sizeable urban groups of stable 
dollar incomesj^and their dedihing outlays 
for such pOstponable item.s as apparel : (c) 
the end of postponement of ** catching up ^ 
consumption expenditure against which must 
be placed possibility that J purchases may be 
speeded to forestall rising prices : (d) net 
effect of decline in iioi\-food exports and of 
business expenditure at home. While these 
are potentially strong factors, one cannot 
say frankly that they give much prbmise of 
restraining the upward thrust of food prices, 
wages, and total expenditures during the 
jiext several months. 

Measures undertaken in Different 
Countries to combat Inflation 

We give below the measures undertaken in 
diflerent countries to combat the inflationary 
pressures : — 

U,&\A, 

During 1947 the wholesale price indices in 
the U.S.A. went up from 141 to 162.5 and 
indices of food prices from 160 to 183. The 
volume of commercial bank loans also was 
continuously on the increase reaching a record 
level in October. The Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Treasury felt that this boom in advances 
was reaching dangerous proportions and urged 
the b^uks to exercise “ extreme caution ” in 
their lending policies, to curtail all loans that 
helped, speculation in real estate, commodities 
or securities and to confine bank credit to 
purposes ** which will help production rather 
than merely increase consumer demands/* 
The other positive measures taken to control 
bank credit were :~ 

(i) The banks were called upon to pay 
20 per cent, of their “ war loan *’ accounts, 
(ti) Government debt with the banks was 
reduced by such methods as the retiring 
of Treasury Bills, so that the basis of e9C*> 
paaslon of bank credit was curtailed. 
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(Hi) To counteract the monetization of 
public debt by banks the fixed rate on 
Treasury Bills was relaxed in July 1947 
and thereafter it has steadily gone up to 
nearly 1 per cent. As a sequel to the above, 
the rate on one year certificates too was 
unpegged and this rate went up from 7/8 
per cent, to 1 1/8 per cent. Short-term 
rates of the banks also were raised by 1/8 
to 1/4 per cent. Finally the re-discount 
rate of the Federal Reserve Banks was 
raised from 1 per cent, to 1 1/4 per cent, 
for discouraging* member banks from 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve Banks 
against short-term Government Bonds. 

(iu) The reserve requirements of the Central 
Reserve member banks were raised from 
20 to 22 per cent, against demand liability 
and as the excess holdings of these banka 
were comparatively at a low level lately 
this increase was expected to bring consi- 
derable deflationary pressure on bank 
credits. 

President Truman submitted to the Congress 
in November 1947, a comprehensive ten -point 
anti-inflationary programme asking for powers 
among other to (a) restore consumer credit 
controls — which lapsed at the end of November 
1947 — and restrain the creation of inflationary 
bank cr^it, (h) to authorise a regulation of 
speculative trading on the commodity exchange 

(c) to extend and strengthen export controls 

(d) to extend authority to allocate transporta- 
tion facilities and equipment and (e) to re- 
impose price controls and rationing. This was 
whittled down by the Congress considerably. 

The rise in American prices which had hither- 
to lagged behind that in many other countries 
has recently been accelerated. One of the 
consequences of this tendency has been a gradual 
decline in |die value of the funds appropriated 
for. military needs and for the European Re- 
covery Prograriune, owing to a sharp riie in 
prices piu^cularly of basic material products 
like coal and steel. At the special session of 


Congress, called on 26th July, 1948, President 
Truman proposed an eight point programme tc 
control the rising cost of living. The proposals 
included the reintroduction of excess profits 
tax, restoration of consumer credit controls, 
regulation of bank credits, regulation of spe- 
culation on commodity exchanges, allocation 
of scarce commodities, strengthening of rent 
control authority to use rationing, if necessary, 
and authorisation of . price control for scarce 
commodities and of control over wages where 
adjustment of these would force a break in the 
price ceiling. Most of the above proposals, 
however, were not accepted by Congress. The 
Anti-Inflation Bill passed by the House of 
Representatives- on 5th August provided for 
giving only limited authority over consumer 
and bank credits . 

United Kingdom 

In the United Kingdom where the inflation- 
ary pressure has persisted, although to a lesser 
extent than in some of the countries mentioned 
above, the securing of . an exceptionally large 
budget surplus has been the principal means of 
meeting the situation. The surplus for 1948-49 
is expected to be £. 778 million as against the 
revised estimate of £. 686 million for 1947-48. 

The Government is also trying to stabilise 
prices through voluntary limitation of dividends 
and wages, for which the co-operation of capital 
and labour has been sought. 

In recent months the imposition of a capi- 
tal levy was being canvassed, but the Chancellor 
instead of imposing a capital levy of the regular 
type has proposed a levy on investment income 
above £. 250 in cases where the tax-payer’s 
totkl incqme from all sources exceeds £. 2,000. 

France , . 

The main remedy proposed in December 1947 
by the French Finance Minister, for countering 
inflation in. France was the balancing of the 
budget for 1948 so that fresh additions to note ^ 
circulation resulting from deficit dancing 
could l>e avoided, A large portion of the capital 
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expenditure was expected to be financed by 
aid from America while fcr meeting the balance 
a special levy to be known as ** special tax 
to combat infiation was proposed on individual 
incomes^and industrial^ commercial and agri- 
cultural profits* exceeding 8*450,000 francs. 
The levy was expected to yield over francs 125 
milliard and this together Vith the loan was 
expected to bring about a significant reduction 
in the volume of circulation. The levy was 
also expected to bear more heavily on agricul- 
tural and other incomes which had so far escaped 
lightly and lead to a more equitable sharing of 
the tax burden. 

The increase in the ordinary expenditure 
was to be met by a poll tax “ on the ideal of both 
sexes,” the introduction of a consumption tax 
on some goods and an increase in taxes on 
cabarets, night clubs and wines. ^ 

Wages and prices were to be stablised for a 
period of six months though an increase was 
'permitted in the prices of industrial goods so 
as to remove the existing gap between industrial 
and agricultural prices. The imports of food- 
grains were to be increased substantially so 
that hoarded stocks would come out and help 
to check the rise in prices. The investment 
programme was also revised, the outlay for 
1948 being 11 per cent, less than that for 1947. 

France adopted tthe multiple currency 
practice. It was realised that maintenance 
of exports at a high level was essential for im- 
porting food and capital equipment. The franc 
was therefore devalued in order that it might 
find its natural level. A dual exchange rate 
was permitted, exporters being allowed to sell 
50 per cent, of their exchange in the “free.” 
market. This together with the devalutaion 
was intended on the one hand to stimulate 
the export trad^ and on the other to bring 
out the hoarded gold and foreign exchange 
resources. 

The “Conseil National de Credit” recently 
called upon all banks and financial institutions 
to exercise utmost caution in granting advances 


and to restrict them -from “ operations essential 
to the national economy. *’ 

Further F '5000 denomination notes were with- 
drawn from circulation in February 1948 with a 
view to hitting at the black marketeers. 

Italy 

The main point of the Italian Finance 
Minister’s anti-inflationary programme was a 
severe restriction of credit in the country. 
For this a policy of strict control over bank 
credit was initiated late in August 1947* all 
banks being compelled to restrict their credit 
to industry and to all clients who were suspected 
of using bank credit for speculative purposes. 
They were instructed to extend private credit 
only against goods ot gold.* Further, all banks 
were required either to deposit with the bank 
of Italy or invest in Government loans 20 per 
cent, of the excess of their deposits over 10 
times their capital and reserves as on 80th 
September. 1947. This percentage wi^ raised 
to 40 in the case of deposits lodged after Ist 
October, This provision of compulsory deposit 
was intended not only to restrict credit but 
also to make funds available to the Govern^ 
ment. 

The bank rate was also raised firom 4 to «* 
per cent, mainly to put a halt to the growing 
recourse which the credit institutions were 
having to the Bank of Italy. The Lira was 
devalued with practically a free market estab- 
lished. Finally, an attempt was made to 
balance the budget. 

Rumania 

For stabilising the general price level, the 
Rumanian Government adopted an unusual 
procedure. Firstly, during the two months 
prior to stabilisation* it created a state of super- 
inflation by such methods as the liquidation 
of Government debts and the granting of larger 
advances to commercial banks by the Central 
Bank. The Govemmmit also secured the 
ownership of a large stock of goods by taking 
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over at official prices the^ goods lodg^ wHn 
the banks as collateral, by requiring the farmers 
to deliver the whole of their cereals crop to 
the State and by insisting on the payment of 
agricultural tax in kind. In August 1947, 
the Government blocked the whole of the cur- 
rency and only a limited amount was released 
to individuals depending upon their status, 
the peasants and workers being shown some 
preference. The release was effected at the 
rate of 1 new Leu for 20,000 of the old. At 
the same time all prices were fixed in the new 
currency at levels above the prices ruling in 
the black market on the date of the stabilisa- 
tion thus raising the cost of living 8 to 6 times 
in one day. Thus the Government by securing 
the ownerships of a large stock of goods, by 
effecting a drastic cut in the currency in circula- 
tion and by fixing the prices at a high level 
attempted to reduce the demand for goods and 
hoped to hold the price line in spite of the in- 
sufficiency of goods. 

Russia 

It is difficult to gauge the extent of inflation 
in Russia as no figures of the currency in circula- 
tion are available since 1987. But since the 
peasants were allowed to sell in the “free” 
market, their surplus produce after completing 
the quota by the Government, it is believed 
that vast hoards of currency were accumulated 
with the people during the last few years. But 
these did not. lead to an increased cost of living 
as the Government rationed most of the im- 
portant foodstuffs and maintained pre-war 
prices of these and Sther allocated products. 
However, when the Government contemplated 
discontinuing rationing towards the end of 
1947, it feared that the large volume of money^ 
might force prices up and lead to inequitable 
distribution. Therefore, before introducing de- 
control the Government took measures in 
December 1947 to mop up a large part of the 
currency which in effect meant the introduc- 
Mm of “itttioQing by Ihe purse” that is, a . 
return to the l^ee |>rioe system, The measures 
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taken by the Government in th^ regard were 
as follows . , 

(a) All cash holdings were to be exchan^ 
at the rate of 1 new rouble for 10 old ones, 
the existing money continuing to be legal 
tender only for a brief period usually a week 
or more depending upon the area. 

(fe) Bank deposits between 8,000 and 10,000 
roubles were reduced by one-third and deposits 
above 10,000 roubles by 50 per cent, 

(c) Current accounts of co-operatives and 
Kolkhozes were recalculated so as to cut 
down their nominal assets by 20 per cent 

(d) All State Loans with the exception of 
one or two issued prior to 1947 and carrying, 
on an average, interest at 4 per cent, were 
consolidated into a single 2 per cent, loan 
and exchanged in the porportion of 1 new to 
^old. 

This sudden and quick mopping up of pur* 
chasmg power really amounted to the imposition 
of a capital levy. The measures were calcul- 
ated to affect mostly the holders of cash. The 
Russians generally hold balances in cash and 
the above measures were calculated to cut down 
the total purchasing power in the hands of the 
public drastically and to bring about a re- 
distribution of purchasing power as between 
the country and the urban areas in favour of 
the latter. The current earnings of the workers 
and employees in general are not expected 
to be affected as also the small savings of less 
than 8,000 roubles. Moreover, in view of the 
drastic reduction in the total volume of cur- 
rency the workers and the employees would 
have their portion of currency appreciate in 
value. Also, since controls have been lifted 
the incentive for production is retained^r 

China 

The Chinese Government has recently intro- 
duce(^ a managed Gold Standard currency 
called the “Gold Yuan” backed by 100 per 
c«it, reaem fwd ocnvertible to foreign 
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change under control. Special points of the 
currency reform ihclude the following: — 

(1) A managed Gold Standard • currency 
called the “ gold yuan ” is to be introduced. 

(2) Gold and silver dollars and foreign 
currency are to be surrendered to the Govern- 
ment at stipulated rates. Hoarding and 
dealing in these currencies will be prohibited, 
and their export-import will be controlled. 
Furthermore, foreign exchange assets of 
Chinese nationals abroad are to be registered 
with the Central Bank of China for control. 

(8) Efforts will be made to balance national 
receipts and expenditure. These will include 
overhauling the national revenue system, 
adjusting tax rates according to pre-war 
standards, developing State-owned enterprises 
to make them self-supporting, disposing of 
surplus supplies and enemy properties, check- 
ing up and re-distributing civil and army 
personnel and other measures of financial 
retrenchment. The goal will be to make 
revenue cover at least two-thirds of expendi- 
ture. 

(4) To balance external pa3unents, ways 
and means will be adopted to promote ex- 
ports and absorb Chinese remittances, while 
domestic production will be encouraged and 
consumption of imported supplies restricted 
as far as possible to save foreign exchange. 
Import quotas will be cut down in view of 
the tjnited States Aid supplies now coming in. 

(5) Drastic measures co-ordinated with the 
institution of the gold yuan will be adopted 
to control and stabilise prices, salaries and 
wages after conversion in terms of the gold 
yuan. No increases will be permitted in 
either salaries or commodity prices without 
Government approval in special cases. 

The payment of salaries and wages based on 
the cost of living index will be discontinued 
in all public and private institutions. 

'fhe inspection of warehouses will be enforced 
Factory-closure strikes will be prohibited. 

$ 
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Banking control will be tightened and 
strengthened particularly as regards the nature 
of credit extended by Government and com- 
mercial banks. 

The scope of credit corporations will be 
limited. Inadequately capitalised banks will 
be eliminated. 

Market interest rates will be lowered and 
domestic remittance charges adjusted. 

All Chinese national dollar and lowest circu- 
lation notes (in use in Manchuria) are to be with- 
drawn before November 20 at the rate of three 
million national dollars for one gold yuan. 

Zealand 

The Government of New Zealand has restor- 
ed her pound to parity with sterling after an 
18 year gap during which it stood 20 per cent, 
lower — in a move to cut the cost of living and 
ward off inflation. 

It is believed that the restoration of parity 
would in the long run benefit all sections of the 
community. It would mean substantial reduc- 
tion in the costs of imported commodities and 
contribute considerably to a reduction of 
farmers’ and manufacturers’ costs as well as 
the general cost of living. 

India 

The following is the full text of the Finance 
Ministry Communique announcing Govern- 
ment’s anti-inflationary measures : 

The Government of India have had under 
active consideration for some time the measim^s 
to be taken to combat the threat of growing 
inflaUon, the most significant indication of which 
has been the continuous rise in prices during 
recent months. ’They have had the benefit of 
consultation with Provincial and States Minis- 
ters, economists and representatives of industry 
and labour. After a careful consideration of 
the problem in all its aspects, they have decided 
to take certain immediate steps to impove 
the position. 
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The 6ovemment*s policy in dealing with this 
problem is dictated by certain broad considera- 
tions. The first is to take all possible steps tb 
keep the Government e3cpenditure as low as 
possible consistent with efficiency, and to 
increase revenue by all available means. The 
second is to make a concerted effort immediately 
to ensure that there is no further rise in prices 
and the cost of living. The third is to so order 
future policy as to secure, in the shortest 
possible time, progressive reduction in prices 
to reasonable levels and the supply of an in- 
creasing volume of goods and services. Lastly, 
wherever possible, every endeavour should be 
made to curtail the purchasing power in the 
hands of the community and to prevent any^ 
addition thereto. 

In the field of Government expenditure, it 
has been decided that the budgetary gap 
between revenue and expenditure figures 
should be reduced as far as possible both by the 
Provinces and the Centre and for the next 
year every effort should be made to provide 
surplus budgets. All avoidable expenditure 
will forthwith be postponed and all ecnono- 
mies consistent with the maintenance of efficient 
administration, will be enforced. It is not the 
Government’s intention to hold up development 
but in the present crisis it is absolutel/ vital 
to avoid all unproductive expenditure. A 
committee of the Cabinet has been set up to 
carry out an urgent review of all development 
plans, both Central and Provincial with a view 
to determine the- relative' priority of accepted 
schemes, so that expenditure on such of them 
as are not productive or could be postponed 
or slowed down, without detriment to the 
national welfare, might be deferred or curtailed. 

Bill TO levy estate duties 

Provincial Governments have also been warned 
that in present circumstances they can expect 
no financial assistance ftom the Centre in the 
implementation of their plans for the abolition 
of Zamindaris or for Prohibition, and that in 
trying to finance the cost of these schemes the^ 


snouia see that the centre's borrowing pro* 
gramme is not affected. RrbvittiiiM (Wem^ 
ments are also being advised lo /strengthen 
their finances by the levy' of an agricultural 
income-tax where it is hot now levied. * 

The progress of the Bill for levying an estate 
duty, the entire proceeds of which will go to 
the ' Provinces and which is now before the 
Central Legislative, will also be expedited. 

As regards prices, the public are Sware that 
the policy of decontrol adopted last December 
has recently been reviewed, and the revised 
policy regarding control of foodgrains and 
textiles has been announced. The Govern- 
ment hope to secure by the revised policy an 
equitable distribution of foodgrains and Cloth 
at reasonable prices well below the existing 
levels. When the revised policy comes into 
full operation, there should be a marked decline 
in the present level of prices. The Government 
have also under consideration the question of 
securing a reduction in the price of sugar and a 
better distribution of other essential commodities 
like kerosene, iron, steel and cement, and they 
hope to be in a position shortly to announce 
their policy. 

Wider facilities fob investment 

One of the main causes of the present crisis 
is the existence in the hands of large sections 
of the community of purchasing power far in 
excess of the available supply of goods resulting 
in a progressive increase in prices. The position 
will naturally improve if the public invest more 
in Government loans and in savings schemes. 
In order to stimulate investments the Govern- 
ment propose, in eo-operation with the Provin- 
cial Governments and States, to intensify the 
campaign for small savings. They have also 
decided to afford wider facilities for investments 
by the small investor in post offices. The 
maximum permissible limit for investments 
in Postal Savings Bonks will be raised ttom 
Rs 5,000 to Rs. 10,000 and in Natimial Sav’ 
10^9 Ortificates itomits. 16,000 t^ lU. 25,000, 
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The Gk>vemmeat have, al 9 o to issue 

Treasury Deposit B^ceipts ou favourable terms 
for 6, 9 and 19 montl^s to cater for institutional 
investors seeking short-term .investments, and 
the details will be announced shortly by the 
Resisrve Bank. 

In the field of industrial production. Govern- 
ment have come to the conclusion that in the 
present circumstances some s|>ecial steps should 
be taken to stimulate production, and they 
have therefore, decided to grant the following 
concessions : 

Firstly, the present rules regulating the 
allowance of depreciation on plant and 
machinery for income-tax purposes will be 
liberalised. Secondly, new industrial under- 
takings will be exempted from income-tax 
for a specified period. Thirdly, raw materials 
and plant and machinery imported into the 
country for industrial purposes will be granted 
relief in respect of evstoms duty, to the extent 
that this may be practicable without injury 
to Indian manufacturers of similar goods. 
Details of the concessions will be published 
shortly. 

Restriction on dividends 

The Government attach the utmost import- 
ance to increasing the financial resources avail- 
able for industrial development and at the 
same time preventing any addition to the exist- 
ing purchasing power, as an essential preliminary 
to further measures to check inflation.^ As a 
first step in this direction some form of limita- 
tion of dividends is necessary, and it has been 
decided that for public companies the amount 
distributed as dividend should not exceed the 
average of the two years ending with March 
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81,, 1948 or 6 per cent, on tfee paid-up capital, 
whichever is higher. It has also been decided 
to postpone the repayment of the Excess Profits 
Tax, deposits and of refundable E.P.T. for a 
farther period of three years. Refunds will, 
however, be allowed for financing purchases of 
capital equipment. 

The Government also propose to take action 
to secure in consxdtation with the Reserve Bank 
that the power recently conferred on the Reserve 
Bank to regulate the grant of advances by banks 
should be utilised to prevent speculation in 
commodities. 

Industrial awards 

The Central Government are convinced of 
the imperative need for uniformity in legisla- 
tion regarding industrial disputes and its applica- 
tion. Divergent policy and unco ordinated 
action in this matter can result in embarrasing 
repercussions on the economy of the country 
at the present juncture. Alongside, therefore, 
of the Government’s declared policy in this 
matter, they intend to take measure by legisla- 
tion and otherwise to ensure that uniform 
principles will be adopted under the overall 
control of the Central Government in the refer- 
ence of disputes to adjudication, and the 
provision for the review of awards by a statutory 
authority. 

The Government of India trust that the 
measures now announced wjll reassure the 
public and restore a spiiit of confidence in all 
sections of the community. They have under 
consideration certain other measures on which 
they hope to arrive at an early decision and 
which, it is expected, will go far towards con- 
serving this spirit. 


S. Saadat Au. 
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Planning and Production 


The follow'ng is an estimate of Hyderabad's 
resources by the Financial Times, London y 

Hyderabad is not rich in natural resources 
and much of its wealth comes not from cultivation 
or from industry but from its strategic position 
in India. Situated in the centre of the fertile 
Deccan Plain, Hyderabad lies between Bombay 
and Madras, two of India’s three major ports and 
between Bombay and Northern India. Wealth 
comes to the State, therefore, largely from its 
entrepot trade and from the traffic carried 
through the territory. 

Agriculture 

Ancillary to this is the economy of the State 
itself. Covering an area of some 52 million 
acres and comprising both arable and forest 
land, the main industry is agriculture. Nearly 
half the acreage is under crop cultivation, princi- 
pally paddy (a type of rice), wheat and maize, 
groundnuts and cotton. 

It is a country of peasant farmers with small- 
holdings who live at a low level of subsistence, 
troubled frequently by disease and uncertain 
water supplies. For although the territory is 
crossed by the two major Deccan rivers, the 
Godavari and the Krishna, their variation with 
the winter rains of the dry season makes them 
unreliable for natural irrigation, 

Self-Sufficiency 

In nearly all agricultural products, Hyderabad 
is practically self-sufficient. In some products 
she has an exportable 'surplus of which, for ex- 
ample, the most important are coal and cement, 
groundnuts, linseed and- castor oil and raw cotton . 
These products are sold principally to the sur- 
rounding provinces of Madras, Bombay, Mysore, 
the Central Provinces, and Berar. And to these 
she looks both for the provision and transport 
of those goods she does not provide for herself. 

In small part, imports are of agricultural pro- 
ducts for example, sugar, fruit and vegetables 


and since the grain scarcity of 1946-47, wheat 
and rice. But more important are the chemicals 
and medical supplies, cotton piece-goods, machi- 
nery and machine tools, petrol and other fuel 
oils. And the only source for these is India or 
through Indian ports, Britain and other foreign 
countries. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the im- 
portance to Hyderabad of an efficient and ex- 
tensive system of communications. During 
recent years, much has been done to extend the 
roads in the State, but the principal service is 
the railway. Now covering some 1,600 miles, 
usually of single track with broad gauge connec- 
tions at the State boundaries, it links up with 
Bombay, Madras and Marmagoa thus providing 
channels, for the distribution or collection of 
Hyderabad’s trade. 

It has been estimated that the value of rail- 
borne goods accounts for 80 per cent, of Hyder- 
abad’s total trade, which in 1947 amoimted to 
some Rs. 80 crores. The road and rail systems 
are supplemented under normal conditions by 
an air service that provides daily services to 
Bombay, Madras, Delhi and Bangalore. 

Much has been done in Hyderabad to foster 
industry. Although the advance has been con- 
siderable the part played by industry in the 
State’s economy is still comparatively small. 
There are now some 600 industrial concerns in 
Hyderabad employing' only approximately 
75,000 out of a total population of more than 
16 millions. 

Raisino Output 

They are, in the main, factories producing 
cotton and yam, sugar, cement and paper. In 
two of these, however, viz., cotton and sugar, 
production is insufficient for domestic needs and 
supplies have to be brought in from the rest of 
India. Steps have recently been taken to 
increase the output of these two commodities 
and to this end extension plana have 
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into effect by three major enterprises, the Sir- 
silk company, a large sugar factory and in 
addition, a paper mill. The equipment for these 
projects has been bought primarily from 
England, with whom considerable contracts are 
now outstanding. 

In addition, plans have been projected for a 
cement mill in the Godavari valley, where the 
raw materials are plentiful, and for a supple- 
mentary iron and steel works. These, with the 
construction of the thermal power station, also 
on the Godavari River, have been the major 
development projects in Hyderabad in recent 
years. In addition to the factory industries 
Hyderabad has an extensive cottage industry. 
Similar to that in other Indian States, the pro- 
ducts are chiefly woven cloth, jewellery, brush 
making and furniture. Their contribution to 
the country’s economy is comparatively small. 

Major asset — Coal 

A major asset possessed by the State is coal, 
which she sells to India. The three major 
collieries of the Singareni coalfields give a high 
quality product that is distinctive of Hyderabad. 
India draws upon it for the maintenance of her 
three major Railways, the nearest alternative 
source open to her being in the Central Provinces. 

Not only is the coal there, however, of an 
inferior quality but the distance of the mines 
from Calcutta adds appreciably to transportcosts. 
Coal from Hyderabad is not only better but com- 
paratively cheaper from India’s point of view. 

There are two other minerals in Hyderabad 
that may form a source of wealth for the State. 
Appreciable deposits of iron and gold are known 
to exist, but the working of them, begun' in 
the case of gold, before the war, has been checked 
by the shortage of mining machinery. At the 
moment, therfore, the fields remain only a poten- 
tiaL 

Much wealth 

Little has appeared from this survey to indi- 
cate that Hyderabad could bring appreciable 
wealth to India as a part of that Dominioii. 


[thcemher^ 

With the principal'exceptions of coal and ground- 
nuts there are few of the State’s products that 
India couH not obtain elsewhere. Even th^e 
could be bought witli possibly some additional 
cost and loss in quality. The desire for the 
inclusion of Hyderabad in 'India cannot be for 
her natural resources alone. 

REORGANISATION OF COAL INDUS- 
TRY IN HYDERABAD 
(By D. T. Rao) 

Plea for Nationalisation 
One important feature in the industrial life of 
Hyderabad is that it is the largest coal producing 
centre in South India. Compared with other 
collieries in the North, specially those in Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, it takes high place, being the 
third largest in the whole of India. There is, 
however, a distinction to be drawn in the com- 
position and ownership of the coalfields. In the 
North, it is private ownership in a few cases 
and public ownership in other cases, as is illustra- 
ted by the coal quarries and mines owned by 
the railways. Moreover, the ownership and 
availability are diffused among the various 
Provinces which makes the problem more com- 
plicated fpr the purposes of concentrated output 
or nationalised management. 

Singareni Collieries Output 

In Hyderabad, more than 90 per cent, of the 
coal output comes through the mines worked 
by the Singareni Collieries Company Ltd., thus 
making the concern a monopoly producer. 
Though the mines in the State are worked by 
this company, nearly 88 per cent, of the shares 
are held by the Government which, for all practi- 
cal purposes, makes it a national Organisation. 
At the time the negotiations tok place for 
the purchase of the shares by the Government, 
it was incumbent upon them, if th^ had given 
the least thought to it, to completely nationalise 
the deal, thus assuring to it the grace of economy 
if not of integrity. But for reasons best known to 
themselves the authors of the negotiations never 
comtemplated any scheme of nationalisation. 
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Tbe arrangement was an offshot of the old 
maehineiy of the British Government to domi- 
nate indigenous industry without making ade- 
quate investm«it. Whatever might have happened 
in the past to avoid the nationalisation of coal 
industry in Hyderabad and to perpetuate 
the Secretarial management of the Industry, 
the time is ripe in the context of the economic 
factors operating in the State to own the 
mines immediately. It, therefore, goes without 
saying that as a first step towards the nation 
alisation of the coal mines, the system of 
Secretarial management must go once and for 
ever. The practice has led and is bound to lead 
to imdesirable abuses about which the less said 
the better. Resentment against such manage- 
ment was shown by the workers in 1945. 

Nationalisation in Hyderabad 

As stated already, it is not difficult to nation- 
alise the coal mines of Hyderabad because they 
are a wholly integrated lot and not of a diffused 
pattern. In England and France, where the 
coal mines were nationalised in 1946 and 1947 
respectively a comprehensive scheme was evolved 
for administering the industry. The details 
of those schemes do not fit in with local conditions 
because the geological factors, the working 
methods, the nature of the machinery employed 
and the economic requirements vary widely. 
But certain fundamental principles are common 
to any type of nationalisation, such as the com- 
pensation awardable in the transfer of the 
ownership of mines from the existing party to 
the State, and the set up of the necessary admi- 
nistration for the proper production, distribu- 
tion and transport and for the requisite ordering 
of the industrial relations. Such being the 
case, any nationalisation plan in Hyderabad for 
the control of the coal mines, should take into 
account these basic considerations. 

Investment Details 

Looking at the coalmines operated by the 
Singareni Collieries Co. Ltd., the investment by 
iJjC Goyernment is 88 per ceut. so that only 


12 per cent, remains to be compensated to the 
shareholders. The method of compensation 
varies as between France and the United 
Kingdom. 

1. According to French practice, if the 
shares are quoted on the Stock Exchange, the 
total value of the compensation granted to 
shareholders is calculated in such a manner 
that it shall be equal to the average market 
price during the six months preceding the trans- 
fer. In the case of partly nationalised concerns 
the residual shares are compensated by the 
value represented by the 10 years, average paid 
in cash and by the issue of 8 per cent, debentures 
redeemable within a period of not more than 50 
years. 

2. According to English practice, an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal was set up consisting of one High 
Court Judge, the Master of the Rolls, and an 
agreed appointment by the Government and the 
Mining Association jointly. The factors taken 
into account by the Tribunal were the annual 
maintainable revenue and the number of years 
to multiply to ensure fair compensation. 

The mamtainable revenue was interpreted 
as the net annual revenue which the assets might 
reasonably be expected to earn in the future. 
A period of 18 to 14 years was considered a 
reasonable factor of time. The compensation 
was not to be u\ cash but in State securities. 

Applying any of these accepted principles of 
paying compensation, the shareholders of the 
Singareni Collieries Company Ltd, can only 
look forward to an equitable and just remunera- 
tion in the shape of redeemable or irredeemable 
securities issued by the Nizam’s Government. 

Management Question 

Next to the question of compensation, the 
most important point for consideration is the 
management of the industry. A national Coal 
Board has to be set up consisting* mainly of 
nominees by the Government and two repre- 
sentatives of consuming public— -one representing 
theXndustri(4c<msuiners Ai>d the other represent- 
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ing domestic consumers. The consumers re- 
presentatives shall have the right to advise the 
Board but not to participate and influence the 
decisions by their voting. 

The represejitatives of the Government are 
selected from the principal departments of the 
State. Two are to be appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Finance, one on 
that of the Minister of Labour, and the last on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Transport. 

Responsibility of the Board 
The board shall be responsible for the mining 
of coal in the State and for ensuring the coal 
supplies in quality and quantities best suited 
to serve the interests of the public without 
showing preference to any class in particular. 
The internal division of work in the Board shall 
comprise six main departments, production. 
Scientific Research, Marketing, Finance, Man- 
power, and Welfare and Labour relations. The 
decisions of the Board shall be carried out by the 
Mines Personnel thrjugh the medium of the 
Commissioner of Coal Mines who shall act as 
Secretary to the Board, If the functions and 
responsibilities of the Board are to be carried 
out thoroughly, they shall have to be paid officers 
of the "state as is the case in France and Great 
Britain. The urgency of nationalising the 
mines in ,the case of Hydrabad is obvious and 
it is hoped that the Government, though it be 
the Military Government will take immediate 
steps to remedy the existing defects in the 
management of the coal mines and arrange to 
create a structure of National Economy for the 
working and the maintenance of the coal mine^ 
which are the greatest national wealth of our 
State viewed either from the view-point of the 
present or the future. 

Courtesy : Deccan Chronicle 

HYDERABAD SWEETS INDUSTRY 
I'he manufacture of sweets is not a new thing 
to us. It has been in existence from times 
immemorial. A high degree of skill is required 
for this industry which is an art by itself. 


Hyderabad with its skill in this art, is vreO 
suited to have a flourishing trade which has 
many inherent advantages. * First of all, sugar, 
the most essential ingredient for sweets, is 
produced in Hyderabad and thanks to the 
Military administration plans are afoot to make 
the Nizam Sugar Factory the second largest 
sugar producing factory in India. Secondly, 
our labour is cheap and there is no need to 
worry about markets as the home market is 
ever ready to swallow the entire production. 
Sweets are popular not only with the rich and 
poor, old and young alike but even our deities 
seem to be very fond Of them as is evinced hy 
the rush one sees at the sweets shop on Fridays 
and Saturdays. We have a galaxy of sweets. 
The more popular among them include, gtdab 
jamoon, Mysore-Pak, jilibei and the halwa of 
diffcTcnt taste and varieties. 

It is wrong to suppose that sweets are a 
luxury industry. The rich ingredimts which 
go to make th m have a gr at nutrition value. 
This industry has an economic value as it is a 
subsidiary industry. In periods of overpro- 
duction of sugar, sweets industry acts as a 
buffer by consuming the excess sugar. The 
cost of sugar can also be reduced by fixing 
cost of Joint product principle. This industry 
will also promote new industries, such as, manu- 
facture of liquid glucose, flavours and edible 
colours. 

At present sweets industry is run on a cottage 
basis and no attempt has been made so far to 
run it on factory basis as is done in Western 
countries. Our sweets are far more delicious 
than those of other countries and a venture 
into this new field will be worthwhile, provided 
it is entrusted to the right hands. 

At present the production of sweets is in the 
hands of halwais who follow traditional methods 
of maunfacture which are unhygienic. They 
do not know organisation and modem methods. 
But a few enterprising ones have introduced 
better packing. Their latest drawback is 
their perishability. 
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The backwardness of the industry is still 
more intensified by the scarcity of raw materials. 
The result is an endrmous increase in the 
cost — four times the price of pre-war period. 
Sweets cannot be made on a large scale as they 
do not last long. Thus, there is necessity of 
air-proof packing and use of anti-oxidants in 
sweets. 

If the price is to be lowered, it is necessary to 
produce sweets on a large scale. This implies 
machine p’^oduction. The adoption of modern 
technique will result in many advantages, 
like attractive packing, longer storage life, 
uniform quality and hygienic manufacture. 
Scientific researches are to be made to increase 
the food value of sweets. And finally it would 
be well to tap our hitherto untapped forest 
resource — honey— in the manufacture of sweets. 
U.S.A. is making use of honey in the manu- 
facture of sweets on a large scale and it would 
be worthwhile if we make a scientific research 
in this direction. 

It is also important that th''rc should be an 
established standard of hygienic requirements 
issuing licenses to manufacturers and seller, 
supervision by local Government Inspectors 
to check the quality of sweets, exhibition of 
sweets at fairs and assisting enterprising manu- 
facturers with loans. The All-India confec- 
tionery Association (*an do much in this direc- 
tion and encourage our local manufacturers 
to adopt modern methods. '' 

M. Madiiava Rao. 

NEO-MALTHUSIANS 

After more than a century of intermittent 
haunting, the ghost of a gloomy British Clergy- 
man, Thomas Robert Mai thus, was on the ram- 
page again. 

Malthus, who died in 1884, predicted that the 
world’s population would soon outgrow its food 
supply. Then war, pestilence and famine, 
caused by over-population, would slap down 
presumptuous man. This did not happen. The 
world’s population had do^ble4 since Maltjiqs’ 
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time, from one billion to two, but new lands 
were cultivated and old lands made more produc- 
tive. Better transportation brought surplus food 
from afar to feed the hungry industrial cities. 
There were local famines, as there had been, 
but the world never ran out of food. The 
gloomy Malthus who had underestimated 
both nature’s resources and man’s resource- 
fulness, had been wrong. 

The Neo-Malthusians admit that he was 
wrong. But they claim that new and frightening 
dreads have developed recently. The present 
day world, they say, has no fresh lands (or almost 
none) to cultivate and old lands plundered by 
reckless exploitation are loosing fertility as 
their irreplaceable top soil is washed down the 
rivers. Farm-lands cannot maintain their pre- 
sent production. The world population is still 
increasing rapidly and modern medicine by 
cutting the death rate 'from infectious diseases 
is sure to quicken this increase. The falling 
food-production curve cry the Neo-Malthusians, 
will soon cross the rising population curve. 
Then Kaput. 

The Neo-Malthusian propaganda has, on the 
face of it, a high and beneficent purpose: to 
favour good farming practices. A similar ero- 
sion scare in the 1930s did result in wide-spread 
adoption of erosion control practices. Some 
of the clear implications of the present scare how- 
ever, give unintended, comfort to political and 
social policies that are anything but beneficent. 
If even rich nations like the U, S. have too little 
land to keep their people passably well fed (as 
some of the doom criers try to prove) then what 
should they do ? The answer for any vigorous 
people is obvious. Gk) out and grab more land, 
clearing it, if necessary, of its present population. 

The Neo-Malthusians want to warn man of 
danger ; but their alarm is so loud that it may 
have the effect of deafening the world to its op- 
portunities. To the real agricultural scientists 
close to the ^oil and its sciences, such pessimism 
sounds silly or worse. Every main article of 
^l^e Neo-Malthiwian creed, they say, is either 
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false or distorted or improvable. They are 
sure that the modern world has both the 
soil and the scientific knowledge to feed, and 
feed well, and twice as many people as are living 
today. By the time population has increased 
that much, man may (and probably will) have 
discovered new ways of increasing his food 
supply. 

Particularly noticeable are three central ideas 
of the Neo-Malthusians : 1. That soil cannot 
be stretched, that each acre has a certain pro- 
duction capacity (biotic-potential) which can- 
not be boosted without dire peril. 2. The 


productivity of the world’s, cultivated land is 
falling now and sure to fall even more, because 
of erosion and exhaustion. 3. The conviction 
that people multiply blindly (like fruit flies) 
as long as they get enough food. 

As for the first argument it is easily demol- 
ished. It simply is not true that land is static. 
Virgin soils vary videly in fertility and charac- 
ter, but once under cultivation they are subjec- 
ted to the will of modern man. 

There are certain types of soils like clu niozc us 
and podsol. The former is rich and the latter 
a little poor. But by careful blending of manure 
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and rotation, of certain crops, the latter can be 
made as good as the former. The good farmer 
knows what to do. The well kept farms of New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Ohio are now 
far more fertile than they were when the 
pioneers first felled the forests. 

Other kinds of soil also can be improved, some 
easily, others not. Sometimes all that a ‘ Sterile * 
soil needs is a trifle of boron or manganese. Such 
“ trace elements ” can make all the difference 
between big crops and failure. 

The soil men laugh at the Neo-Malthusian 
doctrine that man must adapt himself to soil, 
and live with it as helplessly as wild life. Man 
is not the servant of the soil, they say. He is 
its Master. 

Another thing they laugh at is the familiar 
phrase “ irreplaceable topsoil.” Topsoil should 
certainly be cherished and protected, but it is 
not irreplaceable. In 1937, a U. S. Government 
experiment station skinned ten inches of soil ojff 
half an acre of virgin Ohio grassland, .leaving 
nothing but the yellow subsoil. Corn planted 
on an untreated strip of this poor stuff produc- 
ed no crop at all. But other strips were nursed 
along with fertilizer and crop relations. During 
the sixth season, the best strips of man-made 
topsoil produced 86 bushels of corn an acre — 
more than twice the U. S. Average. Pennsyl- 
vania farmers often sell the topsoil of whole 
fields to mushroom growers. Then, by proper 
measures they create new topsoil. 

Man is master not only of the soil, but of the 
plants that grow in it, moulding them plasti- 
cally to suit human purposes. Until recently, 
the U. S. South-east had never been good coni 
country. A few years ago, the U. S, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began breeding special 
hybrid corns to suit Southern conditions. In 
North Carolina, whose corn yields ran around 
22 bushels an acre, the new “ Dixie ” hybrids 
lavishly fertilized and planted thicker than ordi- 
nary com made 125 bushels. In Tennessee 
(kverage com yield 25 bushels an acre) hybrid 
com produced X57 bushels an acre. 


Output per farm worker in U. S. has been 
multiplied 2} times in the past 50 years. In 
1787, it took 19 American farm people to support 
one other person, in addition to feeding them- 
selves. Now-a-days 19 farm people can sup- 
port themselves, 56 other Americans and ten 
persons in other countries. 

As for the second argument it is not true every- 
where, and it need not be true anywhere. And 
the situation is not as bad as the Neo-Malthu- 
sians say it is. Soil mining and erosion are still 
causing inestimable damage, but not so much 
as before. The U. S. Soil Conservation Service 
believes that U. S. soils are now getting better, 
on the whole ; the downward trend had been 
reversed. 

In many parts of U. S. such as the North- 
east, there was never much erosion and 
most of this has been checked. The cotton- 
growing South, notorious for its stripped and 
deserted farms, has had a real agricultural re- 
birth. The doctrine of soil conservation has 
taken deep root in the South. In progressive 
North Carolina, farmers are delighted with 
their new agriculture. Once abandoned farms 
have been turned into terraced grain fields. 

About soil conservation in the rest of the world 
the information is meagre to warrant any definite 
conclusions. But therb is no doubt that the 
position is bad and prompt and adequate steps 
will have to be taken to stem the rot. 

How quickly the practice of conservation 
will spread throughout the world, it is difl&cult 
to say. But it is clear that the obstacles are 
economic and social, not technical. Science can 
stop most kinds of soil deterioration and will 
surely lick the rest. For the Neo-Malthusian 
scare-dogma that the world’s soil must inevitably 
lose its productiveness, the one-word answer is, 
bunkum. 

Bunkum, too, is the notion that the world 
has little new soil to cultivate. There is 
plenty of new soil. Some carl be worked 
by old familiar methods ; some will require the 
methods recently developed. Enormous areas 
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especially in the tropics, will almost certainly 
yield, sooner or later, to scientific agriculture. 

Dr. Salter, chief of the U. S. Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, figures that if the world’s 
present croplands were cultivated at the efficiency 
levels considered attainable in the U. S. by 
1950 (this is conceivable) in 1960 they would 
produce nearly enough food to meet FAO’s 
very generous requirements.'*' 

We should look around the world for new 
soil to conquer, not by war but by intelligent 
change. Forty-eight per cent, of the land area 
(ice, tundra, mountains and deserts) is hopeless for 
agriculture. In the remaining 52 per cent, there 
is plenty of room for expansion, for only 7-10 pet 
cent, of the total is cultivated, at present. 
Dr. Salter believes that virtually all of the 
52 per cent, could be made productive if there 
were good reasons to make it so. 

As for the third contention it must be said that 
human beings are not fruit flies. Human increase 
• either among families or among nations, has no 
simple connection with the available food. High 
income families, which get all the food they want, 
usually have fewer children than the poorest 
of the poor. The same is often (though not 
always) true of nations. Sweden, probably the 
best fed nation in the ^world, has one of the 
lowest birth rates, only 15 per 1,000. Argen- 
tine, a notably well-fed nation has a lower birth 
rate (21 per 1,000) than hungry Chile next door 
(88 per 1,000). 

The most spectacular rises in population have 
come with industrialisation. The “ Laws ” which 
govern it are not yet well understood, but the 
early stages of industrialization, in any country, 
seem to be associated with a moderate rise in 
the birth rate, a sharp fall in the death rate 
and a consequent jump in population. 

The steep rise does not continue long. The 
death rate goes on dropping, as better medical 

♦FAO believes that there will be 2,250 mn. people by 
1960, they will need 21 % more cereals than the 1986*89 
average, 40% more meat^ twice as much milk, etc. 


services become available ; but the birth rate 
drops too ; and the curve of population increase 
levels olf. In some cases the population actu- 
ally declines. Nearly every industrialized na- 
tion has passed through these stages. Industrial 
Britain’s population rate curve resembles strik- 
ingly the curve of industrial Japan. Britain 
has reached and Japan Has almost reached, 
a stable population level. 

Some nations and religious groups make 
vigorous efforts to increase the numbers of their 
people. They are seldom if ever successful. 
Thoroughly Roman Catholic Eire has one of the 
lowest birth rates in the world and its population 
is stable. Eire is behaving more or less as the 
Neo-Malthusians want all countries to behave. 
It is not industrializing, it is not greatly increas- 
ing food production. But 79 per cent, of Irish 
men under 80 and 60 per cent, under 40 are not 
married. Thirty-five per cent, of Irishwomen 
do not marry at all. “ Ecologists ” might 
call this balance ; few sociologists, would call 
it healthy. 

The Neo-Malthusians point to India and China 
and warn that if the world helps them increase 
their food supply, they will respond by over- 
whelming the world with a billian more Asiatics. 

Are any countries really overpopulated ? It 
depends on what is meant. A handful of pri- 
mitive savages, who live by hunting can over- 
populate ” an enormous area of fertile country. 
They eat up all the food available to them, 
though the land over which they roam could 
support, if turned to farming, many hundred 
thousand people. 

A country is overpopidated when its people 
cannot get enough food. This is seldom be- 
cause they have too little land. Usually, it is 
because their sociaL organization and farming 
methods are ineffective. India is a hungry 
country; but it is not permanently overpopu- 
lated. It has much potentially good land 
whose present yields are pathetically low. India 
averages only ten bushels of wheat an acre while 
Denmark gets 50. India’s rice yield is only 
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750 tbs. an acre, one-quarter as good as j^apan’s. 
A little fertilizer and some simple improvements 
in agricultural technique would make a huge 
difference to India’s food supply. If we liked 
corn and produced 186.24 bushels an acre, 
we could fill our bellies to bursting and have 
enough left over for all our sacred cows. 

Chind*s Hillside . — -Even the Chinese, who 
are among the best farmers in the world, do not 
use their land to full advantage. Chinese farmers 
make the most of the plains and valley bottoms, 
but only in a few parts of the country do they 
farm the hillsides. These grow grass and bush, 
which are desperately needed for fuel. If the 
Chinese could mine and distribute their coal, 
they could turn the hillsides, into productive 
pastures and orchards. This single item, accor- 
ding to one estimate would add 10 per cent, 
to China’s food supply. 

The wide spread between present food pro- 
duction and potential production, even in 
China and India, is vitally significant (and 
hopeful). Both great nations, in spite of civil 
disturbances are beginning to industrialize. 
When their populations rijse, following the classic 
curve, they can probably raise enough food 
to keep their people supplied until the curve 
begins to flatten out normally. 

The conclusion is that world starvation is not 
around the corner. Man can make a mess of 
his food supply, as he can of anything else. 
He does not have to, however. The land is there, 
the hands to work it are there, the brains 
are there. If he uses his head he can eat heartily 
indefinitely. 

the PLIGHT OF THE COLLECTIVE 
FARMS 

The Military economic strength of the USSR 
rests on an extremely weak foundation. Never 
before 1940 the food situation in USSR was so 
bad as in that year. The position at present 
is much worse and there is not the smallest 
’chance that the unsatisfactory 1940 status will 
be restored before 1950, as is provided in the 


4th Five-year Plan. Even these very inade- 
quate food supplies are obtained in a way which 
is unsound and not conducive to stability. 

Almost 80 per cent, of the marl^eted food is 
procured from the collective farms (Kolkhozy) 
and their members (the Kolkhozniki). Although 
organized on land and with the livestock and 
machinery taken from the small individual 
peasants, who are now the Kolkhoz members, 
the Kolkhozy are obligated to heavy deliveries 
to the State at low, largely almost nominal 
prices. In this vastly inadequate remuneration 
of the Kolkhozniki, in the incompatibility of 
their adequate reward with the maintenance of 
the military-economic superstructure, is the 
crux of the whole economic problem of Soviet 
Russia. 

The Big Farms 

The all-embracing collective farm system was 
brought to life in the early thirties owing to 
political and economic considerations. The eco- 
nomic aims were to get farm products for the 
urban population, raw materials for industry, 
and supplies for exports greatly in excess of 
what could have been reasonably expected from 
individual peasants and without raising the 
low prices which prevailed before the start of 
the big collectivization drive. It was expected 
that immense savings of labour would provide 
ample labour, resources for industry, while 
cheap food would contribute to capital accumu- 
lations. 

According to the Marxian doctrine, large 
farms are greatly superior to small farms in 
efficiency. The Communists were confident that 
the replacement of the millions of tiny peasant 
enterprises by large farms would both increase 
the output greatly and reduce costs and thus 
lead to greatly enlarged marketing of agricul- 
tural products at low prices. Socialized industry 
and especiaily socialized, trade, as the Soviets 
managed them, proved less effective than the 
private economy of the Tsarist time. The 
experience of the State farms (Sorkhozy) and 
the voluntary collective farms of the period 
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preceding the big drive also was not encourag- 
ing; neither of them had become either an 
abundant or cheap producer. 

The Big Collective Drive 

The Soviet Government encouraged the or- 
ganisation of the .collective farms (Kolkhozy) 
from the time it came to power. The Kolkhozy 
of the early period were voluntary and tiny, 
organizations, heavily financed by the state and 
receiving also other kinds of privileges, such as 
priority in obtaining means of production. 
In spite of all this encouragement, they showed 
a great mortality as well as a large fluidity in 
their membership. 

A change came at^ the end of 1927 when a 
drive against the larger and more prosperous 
peasants (Kulaki) and for the expansion of the 
Kolkhozy was declared. By the middle of 
1982, 61.5 per cent, of all household and 77.7 
per cent, of the peasant cropped ploughland 
were collectivized. 

There were three forms of Kolkhozy before 
the big drive started : the Commune, Artel, 
and the Toi. The Commune collectivized 
everything including housing and meals. TUe 
Toz limited their activities to co-operative working 
of the land. The Artel was intermediate between 
the Commune and the Toz. 

The Procurement System 

A rigid procurement system had to ensure 
the delivery of products determined by the 
State without regard to whether the minimum 
needs of the Kolkhozniki for food were satisfied. 
The procurement system functions, at an ex- 
tremely high price. More farm products are 
extracted from the producers than they would 
have sold at any price. In the last pre-war 
years, i.e., before the pressure of war and the 
necessity of post-war reconstruction, the loss 
of the Kolkhozy from the deliveries at low 
prices amounted to about 25 per cent, of their 
share in the volume available for sale and for 
the consumption in the farm hopies. 


After the cream of the Kolkhoz produce is 
taken by the state, and the productive needs of 
the Kolkhozy themselves are satisfied, so little 
remains as a reward for the Kolkhozniki*s 
labour that there is no way to ensure efficient 
labour. 

Effect on Output 

The pleasant dream of a huge boost in the 
output of farm products as the result of the 
socialization of agriculture brought early dis- 
appointment. The volume available for sale 
and for coJisumption on the farm home in the 
whole of agriculture increased by 14 per cent, 
from 1927 to 1938. But a considerable portion 
of that increase consisted of the saving on the 
feed of works tock, replaced by mechanical power 
apd having to be paid for by agriculture. The 
increase in output in 1928-88 consisted about 
one half of fibers. The output of food per capita 
. of total population actually declined. 

The expectation of a release of farm labour for 
industry on a huge scale did not fare better. 
The population engaged in agriculture declined 
in 1928-88 by only 12i-15 per cent. Meanwhile, 
the suffering which accompanied the all-out 
collectivization considerably retarded the popu- 
lation growth. 

Labour Productivity 

Before the war the agricultural output per 
man and year in U.S.A., where there are family 
farms, was about 4>i times higher than the USSR. 
The Kolkhozy even do not show a superiority 
in productivity p^r man and year as compared 
with the average pre-collectivization individual 
peasants. In Kolkhoz operations taken as a 
whole the savings in productivity per man 
attained by mechanization and large-scale out- 
.putare oifsetor overcompensated by the labour 
used in administration, supervision and guards, 
and by the naturally smaller intensity of work 
for the Kolkhozy than in the enterprises of the 
individual peasants. Also, the failure to attain 
an adequate output of farm products by natural 
means has necessitated the introduction or 
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expansion of operations yielding a small reward 
for a great deal of work. 

Kolkhozniki’s Reward 
The “ trudoden,” in Russian workday, is 
used as a unit for measuring the labour of the 
Kolkhozniki. The net proeecds of the Kolkhoz 
in a given year is divided by the total number 
of trudodni. About Ij trudodni were earned 
per workday on the average in 1938 ; this re- 
presented a moderate increase over the earlier 
years. In spite of this increase, the distribu- 
tions of grain per workday in 1938 and 1939 
were not larger than in the first years of the 
collectivization erR with their immense disorga- 
nisation and low yields. In 1946 the reward 
per trudoden did not exceed half of the prewar 
average. The reward per Workday dropped 

less but here too the decline was large. 

? 

The Fight for the Kolkhozniki’s Labour 
By the order on Measures Toward Safeguarding 
the Collectivized Lands of the Kolkhozy From 
Squandering of May 27, 1939, minima for the 
Kolkhozniki’s Labour for their Kolkhozy was 
established. In the principal agricultural areas 
the minimum was 60 trudodni, equivalent to about 
40-45 workdays for men and 45-50 workdays for 
women ; expulsion from the Kolkhozy accom- 
panied by the dreaded loss of the garden-land, 
were the punishments prescribed. 

The minimum to be worked in terms of work- 
days was higher for women than for men. The 
order was directed towards only 29.3 per cent, 
of all able-bodied women, 7.9 per cent, not doing 
any work for the Kolkhozy in 1938, and the 
rest earning less than 50 trudodni. With the 
failure of the Kolkhozy to attain an even mode- 
rate efficiency of labour, it was believed un- 
bearable that even a single farm woman would 
restrict her activities to lending the garden 


and livestock of the household and her home 
work. In 1042 the minima of obligatory labour 
were raised substantially, the 60 trudodni 
minimum to 100 trudodni. A minimum of 50 
trudodni, was newly established for children of 
12. to 15 years. 

The principle “ Everybody according to his 
ability, to everybody according to his needs *’ 
established by the Revolution, prevailed in the 
Kolkhozy long after it had been abandoned 
elsewhere and is believed the principal reason 
of the lack of progress with them. The big col- 
lectivization drive in any case was conducted 
under the reversed principle ; “ To everybody 

accodmg to his work ; who does not work gets 
nothing.” In practice this meant establishment 
of norms for daily performances and piece-work. 
The piece-work system did not produce great 
results partly because of bureaucracy. , 

Premiums for overfulfilment of the norms 
and especially for attaining definite results, 
have to be relied upon to accomplish that which 
is not ’cached by straight piece-work. First 
the premiums were in trudodni, but in 1988 
a start was made with premiums in kind. The 
premiums arc quite substantial, totalling for 
all peri,ons involved upto 75 per cent, of the 
excess output. But an inherent weakness of 
the premium system as applied to crops is that 
their outturn largely depends on the weather. 
The premium system further undermines the 
“ value ” of the trudoden, proclaimed the link 
between the Kolkhozniki and their Kolkhozy. 

In spite of these obvious shortcomings, the 
premium system is one of the cornerstones of 
the agricultural programme and progress in the 
4th Five-Year Plan and the late Party decisions 
which are supposed to be reflected in the im- 
proved 1947 harvest. 

S. Saadat Ali, 
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NEW HYDERABAD BUDGET 

Final stage op revision 

The New Hyderabad budget which is now in 
the final stages of revision by the Finance 
Secretariat of the Military Government is 
expected to bridge the threc*crore gap between 
revenue and expenditure. 

Extravagant expenditure on superfluous 
Government Departments and on the army 
which the Laik-Ali Ministry had budgeted for, 
is in the process of being drastically curtailed 
so as to reduce, if not entirely eliminate, the 
three-crore rupees deficit shown in the present 
budget of Hyderabad. 

The measures so far taken to reduce State 
expenditure include the abolition of the Foreign 
Affairs Secretariat, the Information Secretariat, 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board and the 
Planning Department. 

The Foreign Affairs Secretariat was found to 
be a superfluous Governmental body doing 
little useful work, but on which large sums of 
money were being spent. To handle the affairs 
of the Nizam’s Information Bureau and allied 
Departments which are disproportionately large 
compared with the work they are doing there 
was a separate Information Secretariat. 
This Secretariat has now been dissolved and 
the Information Bureau is in the process of 
reorganisation. The Railway Board and the 
Planning Department were also a needless 
burden on the State’s finances and had outlived 
their usefulness. 

Hyderabad Army 

The Hyderabad Army, which had expanded 
beyond reasonable proportions, is now in the 
prcKiess of being reduced to 8,000 regulars, and 
7,600 irregulars. When this is done it will relieve 
^he State’s fhiancialwso^rces of a heavy burden* 


In the present budget the expenditure on the 
army is stated to be about rupees two and a 
half crores. But this was only a “ book entry ” 
and the actual expenditure amounted to more 
than six crores of rupees. Funds from other 
departments were secretly transferred to meet 
army expenditure 

, In addition to these measures, the present 
Administration of Hyderabad is taking minor 
steps to curtail expenditure without however, 
impairing the efficiency of Government. Among 
the first of these is expected to be the abolition 
of the Rural Publicity Department which was 
created about four months ago and was made 
full use of for “ Azad Hyderabad ” and the 
Razakar propaganda. This department is staffed 
with nearly 500 men. Its disbandment will 
mean a saving of several lakhs of rupees per 
year. 

NATIONAL INCOME OF INDIA— 1939-45 

The following is a computation of the national 
income of India (excluding the States) during 
the war years by the Eastern Economist.* 

The accompanying table shows the total 
income under Agriculture, Industry and other 
heads in the National Income of India from 
1938-89 to 1945-46. 

♦These figures are .‘provisional’ and are not 
‘ absolutely accurate.’ The margin of error 
involved in these calculations is dependent in 
part on the error of the statistics used and 
readers need not be reminded of the present 
stage of the realiability of Indian Statistics. 
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Table .1 


Income from Agricultural and allied 

1989-40 

1940-41 

1941-42 

1942-48 

1948-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

occupations* . . 

9,527 

10,895 

11,048 

17,402 

21,281 

22,988 

22,245 

Income from Industry* 

8,790 

4,062 

6,020 

9,560 

12,400 

11,120 

10,888 

Other Items* . . 

6,026 

6,126 

6,292 

6,772 

8,651 

8,651 

9,799 

Total Income* 

19,848 

20,588 

28,860 

88,784 

42,882 

42,709 

42,882 

Population (in Million) 

290 

294 

298 

802 

805 

806.5 

810 

Per Capita income (in Rs.) 

Cost of Living (Bombay) (Base : 1989- 

67 

70 

78 

112 

189 

189 

187 

40-100) 

Income adjusted with cost of living 

100 

105 

117 

160 

217 

216 

219 

(Bombay index) ( in Rupees) 

67 

67 

66 

70 

64 

64 

68 


*(in Million Rupees) 


According to the above table it is clear that 
the population has increased by 20 millions 
from 290 to 310 and the per capita income 
(unadjusted) from 67 to 187. But this rise in 
income is illusory. The adjusted figures show 
an actual decline from 70 in 1942-43 to 68 in 
1945-46. 

The table also distinctly shows that income 
from industry rose steadily from 8,790 in 1989-40 


to 12,400 in 1948-44 and thereafter equally 
steadily declined to 10,889 in 1945-46. The 
latest Government communique shows however, 
a hopeful turning of the deterioration and a 
slight increase in industrial production is shown : 

Similarly the contribution from Agriculture 
rose from 9,257 in 1989-40 to 22,245 in 1945-46. 

The following table shows the figures for In- 
dustrial output : — 


Table 3 



1989-40 

Industrial Income (in Million Rs.) 

. . 8,790 

Industrial Income per head (in Rs.) 

118 

Industrial Population (in Million) 
Percentage of Industrial income 
total income 

82 

to 

20 


Eastern Economist Index of Industrial 

Production (August 1989-100) 110.8 


1940-41 

1941-42 

1842-48 

1948-44 

1944-45 

1945-46 

4,062 

6,020 

9,560 

12,400 

11,120 

10,888 

127 

182 

290 

826 

815 

804 

82 

88 

88 

84 

84 

84 

20 

26 

28 

29 

26 

24 

114.2 

128.2 

125.5 

126.8 

121.7 

120.0 


In spite of the fact that the figures for Agri- 
culture are less trustworthy than that of Indus- 
try nevertheless it can be said that Agricultural 
contribution is nearly half of the National Income, 

5 


While Agricultiual income per head (un- 
adjusted) rose from 49 to 118 in 1944-45 or 
in the ratio of 1 to 2.8, industrial income per 
head rose from Rs. 118 to 220 in 1948-44 o^ in 
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the ratio of 1 to 2 . 8. This shows that decidedly 
conditions were moving more In favour of 
industry tliRn of Agriculture. But however, 
a ratio of 1 ; 2 as between Agricultural and 


industrial incomes is certainly not abnormal 
as the same ratios obtain even in U.S.A. 

Agricultural figures are shown in the table 
below : — 


Amcultural Income 

Per head (In Rupees)— 

Agricultural Population in Million 

1989-40 

49 

1940-41 

58 

1942-42 

56 

1942-48 

86 

1948-44 

1,04 

1944-45 

112 

1945-46 

107 

194 

196 

199 

202 

204 

205 

207 

Percentage of Agriculture Income 
total income 

to 

50 

50 

47 

52 

50 

54 

52 


The above analysis will show unmistakably 
that we are going poorer. The per capita in- 
come adjusted has fallen from its peak of 70 in 
1942-48 to 63 in 1045-46. Thus there has been 
considerable decrease in standard of life, 
though there has been capital accumulation. 
This analysis might astonish many who facilely 
took it for granted that there has been increase 
in our National Income during the War. 

To this decline in National Income the const- 
ant deterioration in production, both industrial 
and Agricultural is attributable. The partition 
attendant with its destruction of man-power 
capital and equipment was one of the causes. 
Nextly Labour troubles also contributed their 
one part of the share. 

Ope wonder is that India which was appa- 
rently left imscathed by war should be so low 
jn recovery, while other countries noticeably 
wrecked by war should be so quick not only 
reaching pre-war levels of productions but 
even surpassing them. Part of the explanation 
lies in the fact that we have suffered no less 
than the war devastated countries. Our indus- 
tries were subjects to incessant wear and tear, 
with no fresh capital replacement. With the 
result that our industries not only become worn 
out but also obsolete in this pitiless scientific 
advance. The reason for this is that we are 
not only scientifically backward but lack capital 
industry. 

Our past political background with political 
subjugation and its unfavourable industrial ac- 


companiments due to deliberate suppression 
may excuse our present backwardness. But not 
fully. The question is that in spite of National 
Government and all the advantages accruing 
thereby our production has constantly gone 
down. 

The answer is attributed to tactlessness and 
indiscretion of the Ministers of the Central 
Government, not only in their policies but. also 
in their utterances. In a word there is lack of 
confidence of the future among the industrialists 
which explains the patent lack of incentive 
and the initiative in many fields. 

It is no use depending upon the much used 
present equipment. We have to change our 
economy from a static into an expansionist, dy- 
namic one. The two determinants of economic ex- 
pansion are the rate of saving and the rate of 
investment. 

The latter has declined far more than the former. 
The problem of saving is a long range one. As 
for immediate requirements it can be made 
up by foreign investments. As for domestic 
policy the problem is one of restoring confidence. 

In spite of the best efforts of the Government, 
production continues its downward course. 
The stock markets too continue to remain un- 
moved. It is no policy to give them up as 
incorrigibly perverse. In pursuance of their anti- 
inflationary programme the Government has 
given substantial relief to industrialists in the 
shape of depreciation allowances to covej* 
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multiple- shift working and the reduction of the 
revenue duty on certain classes of capital goods. 

The Industrialist can also help by infusing 
confidence in the investing public. But before 
they' can convince others they have to be 
convinced first. They have no confidence not 
because the general background is gloomy 
but there are certain minor itches, which they 
think trouble them a lot and which if rectified 
will go a long way in remedying the situation. 
For example take Section 92 of the new Factories 
Act. The prospect of being imprisoned or fined 
. for violation of the provision makes them wary 
and slow-going. There are several others like 
the Enforcement Orders on Textile Control, 
the West Bengal Marketing Ordinance, the 
Oapital Gams Tax and the Profit Sharing 

Scheme Which seem to compromise the indus- 
trialists’ enthusiasm for new ventures. 

Lastly there should be co-ordination m the 
Central Government’s efforts in dealing with 
this problem. What < one Department does in 
the shape of rousing confidence the other undoes 
in depressing. Such are the actions of the 
Finance Ministry and the Industry and Supply 
Ministry. 

THE POUND AND THE DOLLAR 

During the second World War it was frankly 
recognised in both Great Britain find the United 
States that inflationary finance could not be 
altogether avoided ; expenditure could not be 
covered without the creation of money in the 
form of currency and bank credit on a danger- 
ously lavish scale. 

Both countries relied on price controls to 
keep the effects of the redundanl money in 
check. The incomes derived from any econo- 
mic activity consist of the ultimate proceeds of 
,^sale of the product ; if controls, limiting the 
price at which the product is disposed of, are 
successfully enforced, the proceeds and tljerefore 
the incomes of those concerned, and their 
spending power, so far as it depends on their 
incomes, are kept within bounds. The vicious 
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circle of perpetually rising prices, rising incomes 
and rising demand is not joined. 

In July, 1946, the United States abandoned 
price controls, and the way was opened . to 
inflation. In the ten months which had passed 
since the end of the fighting little impression 
had been made m the United States on the 
immense arrears of expenditure, both consumer’s 
outlay and capital outlay, accumulated during 
the war. In every direction there was an 
urgent need to spend, and there was a super- 
abundance of the means of spending, bank 
credit and currency. Not only was there still 
a mass of redundant money, but, with low 
sliort-term and long-term rates of interest, 
there was no deterrent either upon the creation 
of still more monpy by way of bank advances, 
or upon the raising of funds for capital outlay 
by the sale of Government securities in the 
investment market. 

In the two years since controls were discarded 
anxiety about the progress of inflation in the 
United States has been growing. Yet in the 
circumstances what is surprising is that inflation 
has gathered way so slowly. The wholesale 
price level, it is true, has risen from 112.9 in 
June, 1946 to 168.6 in April, 1948 (100 in 1926, 
77.1 in 1989). But the former index, of course 
is depressed by the direct action of the controls. 
The average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industry have risen only from 108.4 cents in 
June, 1947, to 129.0 in February, 1948, or 19 
per cent. 

The rate of progress of inflation depends on 
psychological conditions. Opinion in America 
has been slow to understand that the causes 
making for inflation are still operative, and will 
continue so till positive steps are taken to 
combat them. Even at a future time, when the 
wage level and the price level will have so risen 
as to correspond to the quantity of money, 
and when all the urgent arrears of expenditure 
will have been met, inflation writ still continue 

* 

if easy credit conditions are maintained. 

The American public have al^ys been expect- 
ing the rise of prices and wages to come to an 
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end, and their expectation has had a restraining 
effect on demand. Two or three times since 
June, 1946, there has been a noticeable interrup- 
tions of the rise, but the latent spending power 
has each time made itself felt, and the rise has 
been resumed. 

In Great Britain we have retained the price 
controls. Yet here, too, there has been deep 
anxiety about inflation. Why do the controls 
fail? 

At the outbreak of war in 1989 the foreign 
exchange value of the pound sterling was fixed 
at the low rate of $. 4.08, and that rate has 
remained unchanged ever since. So long as 
the pound continues linked to the dollar at a 
fixed rate of exchange, rising prices in the 
United States will be transmitted to Great 
Britain. 

Were the United States a country of secondary 
importance in the economic world, *an inflation- 
ary rise of prices there might take effect in an 
adverse balance of payments, and have to be 
corrected either by stopping the inflation or 
by devaluing the dollar; conditions in other 
countries would be little affected. 

But as things are, with the world dependent 
on American supplies as the only resource to 
meet its urgent needs, a rise in the American 
price level means a rise in the world price level. 

In Great Britain the rise is reflected in the 
prices of imported supplies, while exporters 
find that they can sell at high prices. There 
results in fact a disparity between the external 
and internal price levels ; and more particularly 
a disparity between the external price level and 
the wage level. 

Were there no controls, the wage level and 
therefore also the internal price level, being 
left to the free working of markets, would 
quickly be adjusted to the price level of import- 
able and exportable goods ; the rise in the world 
price level would be fully reflected in the British 
price level and 'wage level. 

In the past two years of rising American 
prices these processes have been at work. 


Nevertheless the (efforts made in Great Britain 
to hold back the inflationary pressure by means 
of controls have not been without effect. The 
rise in^ the British wage level and price level 
has been substantially less in proportion than 
in the American. 

But in maintaining the fixed rate of exchange, 
by which the dollar drags the pound down, 
concurrently with the controls which are 
intended to keep the purchasing power of the 
pound up, the British authorities are acting at 
cross purposes. If they want to preserve the 
pound from following the inflationary course 
on which the dollar is embarked, they should 
break the link between the pound and the 
dollar, so that the fall in the value of the dollar 
in terms of goods can be reflected in a fall in^ 
its value in terms of the pound. 

Is this, it may be asked, the right choice ? 
Does the degree of inflation which the dollar 
is undergoing matter so much ? There have 
been sensational inflations which have wrecked 
the economic systems of the countries where 
they occurred. But no one expects the value 
of the dollar to collapse. American wages 
have been rising by about ten per cent, a year. 
That may go on for a long time without the 
loss of value becoming catastrophic. 

But it cannot go on for ever. A money unit 
which loses a tenth of its value every year is 
not fit to be a measure of value in -economic 
relations. The dollar has already lost more 
than half its value since 1989. To that, people 
have been reconciled ; it is only what is to be 
expected after a world war. An indefinite 
further degradation of the money after the 
restoration of peace is quite another matter. 

The psychological conditions which have 
hitherto retarded the onset of inflation depend 
on the belief that there will be a recovery, and# 
that prices will react. When it becomes clear 
that this will not happen of itself, the retarding 
effect will be lost ; the rise of the price level 
and the wage level will be accelerated. People’s 
minds will then turn towards remedial measures. 
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A reimposition of controls is unlikely to be 
effective, and in any case is not likely to be 
relied on. Deflationary measures in the sphere 
of credit will be necessary. But deflation is 
held in detestation, and time Ivill be required 
to reconcile public opinion to it — further time 
too, to work out the appropriate measures by 
trial and error. A beginning is already being 
made, but on a scale so insignificant as to Suggest 
a failure to appreciate the situation. 

By the time effective measures are taken, the 
decline in the real value of the dollar recorded 
at the present time may have been left far 
behind, and the deflationary measures at last 
adopted are likely to be such as to regain as 
much as possible of the lost ground, even at 
the cost of severe depression and unemploy- 
ment. 

To maintain the fixed dollar value of the 
pound is to inflict upon Great Britain the 
counterpart of the monetary experience which 
the United States is undergoing. The loss 
of value of the pound, though partially masked 
by • controls, is not lagging far behind that 
sustained by the dollar. If it is to continue 
so, then, when the 'Americans find the rise in 
their price level intolerable, there will have been 
a corresponding rise in the price level here. 

And what then ? If the pound remains 
linked to the dollar, there must be the same 
deflation, depression and unemployment here 
as in the United States. A British Govern- 
ment, it may be said, will not face that. The 
pound will be cut loose from the dollar — not 
by raising but by lowering its dollar value. 
And is the pound to remain at the low value 
found intolerable in America, or is it to fall 
stiff further ? Surely effbrts must be made at 
least to prevent a hirther degradation of the 
\ money ; there niust be a middle course, eschew- 
ing further inflation as well as deflation. But 
if at last our monetary policy is to be to sever 
the link with the dollar and thereafter to pursue 
a middle course between inflation and deflation, 
is it necessary to wait till there has been an 


intolerable degradation of the pound before 
taking the appropriate measures? Why not sever 
the link rwwf 

Are we then to sever the link by raising the 
doffar value of the pound ? The recommenda- 
tion wiU seem strange in face of the existing 
intense demand for dollars, a demand so intense 
that a year ago the convertibility of sterling 
even at £. 4.08 broke down. And a rise in 
the doffar value of the pound would mean a 
rise in the cost of British exports in terms of 
the foreign money for which they are sold. 

There is, I think, much misconception on 
these points. The demand for dollars reflects 
the urgent need all over the world for immediate 
supplies, which can only be obtained from the 
Imimpaired productive capacity of the United 
States. It is not to be inferred that the high 
valuation of the dollar corresponding to this 
demand would conduce to the smooth working 
of the production and disposal of goods in inter- 
national trade, or would bring balances of pay- 
ments nearer equilibrium. 

Great Britain, like the rest, is suffering from 
an adverse balance, towards meeting which we 
rely on a strenuous effort to develop exports. 
A low foreign exchange value of a country’s 
money stimulates its export trade by reducing 
the exporters’ costs in terms of foreign money, 
so that a given foreign price yields a higher 
margin of profit. That is the situation created 
by the continuance of an unchanged rate of 
exchange in face of a rise of world prices. 

But the stimulative effect of an undervaluation 
of the money unit is not unlimited. Exporters 
extend their sales, but only at the cost of some 
price concessions. The greater the degree of 
undervaluation, the bigger will be the price 
concessions they can afford to make without 
cutting their profits too fine. But what is 
needed is not an increased volume of exports 
for its own sake, but increased total proceeds 
of exports in terms of foreign money. If the 
jjirice concessions in terms of foreign money are 
too considerable, they may outweigh the 
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increase in quantity, so that the total proceeds 
are little if at all increased, perhaps actually^ 
diminished. 

In any case the stimulative effect depends 
on costs remaining low relatively to export 
prices. , That is to say it only continues so 
long as the rise in the prices of importable and 
exportable goods does not spread to wages at 
home. 

But any rise in prices becomes a ground for 
asking for a rise of wages. And exporters, 
anxious to extend their output, will compete in 
the labour market for more hands, and will be 
very ready to pay higher wages. Whatever 
rise is conceded wipes out. so much of the extra 
profit and of the stimulative effect. 

In fact the stimulative effect of an inflationary 
movement abroad on British exports depends on 
the rise not being communicated to the British 
wage level ; it depends on a widening gap between 
British wages and foreign prices. ' 

Controls are intended to keep down wages, 
and so to bring this about. Wages, it is true, 
are not controlled, but it is hoped that price 
controls, supported by lavish subsidies, will 
stave off wage demands by removing one of 
the principal grounds on which they are made. 
And the rise in the British wage level has been 
less than in the American. There has thus been 
a widening of the gap, but there is evidence that 
it has already had an adverse effect on the 
total proceeds of British exports. 

There are recurrent complaints that the dollar 
prices charged by British exporters are too low. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a speech 
on June 2, called attention to the adverse terms 
of trade. Even apart from the desire to push 
sales by cutting prices, exporters are unwilling 
to ask prices which would give themselves an 
^cessive margin of profit. For example, the 
Chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds at the General 
Meeting on May 27 told the shareholders : 
“ We have continued our policy of not taking 
unfair advantage of the present seller’s market 
to secure high premiums in export trade.” 


No doubt, he conceived the seller’s market as 
caused by scarcity. But inflation itself creates 
a seller’s market, and American inflation is con- 
tributing to this result no^. 

Warnings are to be heard that the seller’s 
market is coming to an end, and that there are 
exporters who find difficulty in selling even at 
existing rates of exchange. There may well 
be some such, for it is an inevitable result of 
the export drive that some goods unsuitable to 
export markets should be drawn in. If the 
foreign exchange value of the pound were raised, 
there would certainly be some loss of existing 
export trade. But that does not mean that 
there would be any net diminution in the total 
proceeds of exports reckoned in dollars. The 
improved terms of trade might more than com- 
pensate the loss of exports. 

I am not setting out to show that the effect 
of upvaluing the pound must be to increase the 
dollar value of the total proceeds of British 
exports. It is not certain that the improve- 
ment of the terms of trade would not be out- 
weighed by the loss of inarginal exports. In 
my own opinion that is not very probable, and, 
if it occurred, the net effect would be small. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the dropping out of marginal exports would 
be pure loss. It might not be undesirable if it 
meant that productive resources ill fitted to 
serve export markets were diverted to serve 
the home consumer. They might be more 
useful if so employed than any imported supplies 
which would have been obtained in exchange 
for the exported “products. 

But the jyrimary purpose of upvaluing the 
pound would not be its effect on the terms of 
trade and the proceeds of exports. It would 
be tlie preservation of the pound from being 
dragged in the train of the dollar into inflation. 
Incidentally I may point out that it would have 
another very desirable result. It would relieve 
the Exchequer of a great part of the burden of 
subsidies on imported supplies of food. If an 
article imported at a cost of $ 8 receives a sub- 
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sidy equal to $ 1, a rise in the rate of exchange 
from say $ 4 to $ 5 would reduce the sterling 
equivalent of the import price from 15s. to 12s. 
so that the subsidy could be reduced from 5s. 
to 2s. ‘A rise of 25 per cent, in the rate of ex- 
change would thus reduce the subsidy by 60 
per cent. 

A change m the rate of exchange (if in excess 
of 10 per cent) would require the consent of the 
International Monetary Fund. The Fund has 
been ready enough to agree to variable rates in 
some special cases, such as Italy. It would be 
necessary to ask the Fund to agree to a change 
in the gold value of the pound on the ground that 
inflation in the United States, with the resulting 
decline in the purchasing power of an ounce of 
gold, causes a fundamental disequilibrium. Nor 
would the application stop there. For the con- 
tinued progress of inflation m the United States 
would soon cause a new fundamental disequili- 
brium. 

In what spirit the authorities of the Fund 
would meet successive applications, it is not 
possible to foresee. But if they accepted the 
view that American inflation is a source of 
fundamental disequilibrium, there might be a 
very salutary reaction on the American attitude 
towards the problem. 

The link of the dollar to gold is no safeguard 
against either inflation or deflation. When the 
dollar depreciates, it carries gold with it. In 
1920 the gold standard did not prevent the value 
of the dollar from falling to two-fifths of what 
it had been in 1914, and now the dollar, again 
linked to gold, has fallen by more than half 
since 1989 ; and in 1920-1 deflation raised the 
value of the dollar and of gold by 75 per cent; 
in 1929-88 by more than 100 per cent. 

In fact it is this susceptibility of gold to varia- 
tions of value induced by inflation and deflajtion 
that has brought the gold standard into dis- 
credit, Defenders of the International Mone- 
tary Fund have contended that it does not 
reintroduce the gold standard, because it pro- 
vides for variation of parities. Yet we find 
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ourselves involved by adherence to a fixed parity 
in an inflation which is only too likely to be 
followed by a deflation as disastrous as that of 
1920-1. 

R. G. HawtRey. 

NATIONAL INCOME IN CANADA, 1947 

Preliminary estimates compiled by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics indicate a gross 
national product and expenditure of $ 18,052 
million in Canada for 1947. This represents an 
increase of $ 1,896 million over the estimate of 
$ 11,656 million in 1946. While some of this 
increase in gross national product was the result 
of increased real production, a substantial por- 
tion was the result of price increases. The cost 
of living index rose by 9.6 per cent, from 128.6 
in 1946 to 184.5 in 1947 ; in the same period the 
index of wholesale prices rose 18.7 per cent, 
from 108.7 to 129.0. ' 

National income increased from $ 9,586 
million in 1946 to $ 10,259 million in 1947. Civi- 
lian salaries and wages increased by $ 980 
million while military pay and allowances 
'decreased by $ 257 million. Investment income 
rose from $ 1,908 million to $ 2,060 million 
despite a decline in government trading pro- 
fits. The net income of agriculture and other 
individual enterprises showed a gain of $ 288 
million. 

The components of gross national expenditure 
indicate substantial absolute increases in gross 
home investments and consumer expenditure, 
partly offset by a decline in government expendi- 
ture on goods and services and a reduction in 
the net foreign balance. Gross home investment 
increased 57.1, per cent, from 1946 to 1947 
and was ^ 1 . 6 per cent, of gross national expendi- 
ture in the last year as compared to 15 . 4 per cent, 
in 1946. Consumer expenditure increased by 
18.4 cent, while government expenditure 
declined $ 848 million. Approximately one-half 
of the increase in imports was offset by 
increased exports, 
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Personal income rose fkom $ 9,586 million in income in 1946 to 7.5 per cent, in 1947, reflecting 

1946 to $. 10,259 million in 1947. Personal the rise of $. 1,029 million in consumer spending, 

savings declined from 11.1 per cent, of personal 


Table 1.— Net National Income at Factoey Cost and Geoss National Peoduct at Market Prices 

{MiUioiu of DoUan) 


Item 

No. 


Revised 

prelim. 

1946 

Prelim. 

1947 

1. 

Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income 

5,195 

6,125 

2. 

Military pay and allowances 

840 

88 

8. 

Investment income 

1,908 

2,060 

4. 

Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business . . 

2,179 

2,467 

5. 

Net National income at factor cost (1), (2), (8), (4) 

9,617 

10,785 

6. 

Indirect taxes less subsidies . . . . . . 

1,289 

1,588 

7. 

Depreciation allowances and similar business costs 

815 

885 

8. 

Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table 2, Item 7 . . — 

15 — 

56 

9. 

Gross national product at market prices (6), (6), (7), (8) 

11,656 

18,052 

Item 

No. 

Table 2 



1. 

Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services . . 

7,682 

8,711 

2. 

Government expenditure. — 




Excluding UNRRA and Mutual Aid . . 

1,786 

1,462 


UNRRA and Mutual Aid .. 

107 

88 

3/ 

Gross home investment. — 




(a) Plant, equipment and housing • . • • • • 

1,821 

2,042 


(b) Investories \ . . . . • • • • 

475 

780 

4. 

Exports of goods and services (excluding UNRRA and Mutual Aid) 

8,170 

8,588 

5. 

Imports of goods and services . . . . . . . . — 

2,850 — 

8,578 

6. 

Residual error of estimate for reconciliation with Table 1, Item 9 . . 

15 

57 


7t Qrpss national eKpenditupe at Market prices If 2, 8^ 4, 5, 6 .. 11,656 


18,052 ^ 
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Tabie 8. — Personal Incovx 
{Millions of DoUars) 

Item 

No. 


1 . 

Salaries, wages and supplementary labour income 

5,195 

6,128 


Deduct : — Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds 

^145 

—165 

2. 

Military pay and allowances 

840 

88 

8. 

Net income of agriculture and other unincorporated business 

2,179 

2,467 

4. 

Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons 

845 

911 

5. 

Transfer payments to persons. — 




(a) From Government 

1,109 

824 


{b) Charitable contributions of corporations . . , , 

18 

14 

8. 

Personal income (1), (2), (8), (4), (5) 

9,586 

10,259 


6 
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INDIA’S EXPORT DRIVE 

The Government of India have embarked 
upon an ambitious programme of regaining 
old markets, to consolidate wartime gains, to 
acquire a foothold in new markets and to maxi- 
mise the earnings of foreign exchanges, particu- 
larly of hard currencies, in all possible ways. 

For this purpose, exports are being stimulated 
on a selective basis, selection being exercised 
both in respect of commodities and destinations, 
keeping in view the need for foreign exchanges 
and other considerations. 

In pursuance of this view, the Government of 
India have also secured tariff reductions on a 
number of export commodities. 

Government are also sending out trade mis- 
sions to explore the possibilities of securing 
rharkets for India’s exports and are undertaking 
negotiations with certain countries with a view 
to concluding bilateral trade arrangements for 
exchange of essential commodities. The arrange- 
ments recently concluded with SCAP (Japan) 
and Soviet Russia are two cases in point. 

India’s Trade with U.S.A. 

“ Over the past years India has generally 
enjoyed a favourable balance of trade with 
the U.S.A. but not during 1947 due primarily 
to India’s need for large quantities of food 
grains,” said Mr. Walstrora, Commercial 
Attache to the U. S. Embassy in a statement. 

Indicating the future trend of trade between 
the two countries Mr. Walstrom anticipated 
that shipments of merchandise either way would 
continue at the present level, which was con- 
siderably higher than that in the prewar years. 

The balance of trade would depend on a 
number of factors, including the continuance 
of India’s import restrictions from hard cur- 
rency areas, the extent to which she would 
continue heavy imports of food grains and of 
capital goods from the U.S.A. and her ability 
to increase exports of commodities in demand 
in the U.S.A. 


The principal items of exports from India to 
the U.S.A. were jute and jute manufactures, 
shellac and lac, cashew nuts, tea, hides and 
skins, raw cotton and cotton waste, wool (chiefly 
carpet wool), leather, undressed furs, and mica. 
These items totalled Rs. 19,14,00,000 in 1988, 
as against Rs. 78,44,10,000 in 1946 and Rs. 
Rs. 88,72,10,000 in 1947. 

The main items of India’s imports from the 
U.S.A. were wheat and bread grains, other 
foodstuffs, chemicals, machinery, un-manufac- 
tured tobacco, metals and metal manufactures, 
petroleum and its products, textiles, and raw 
cotton. The value of these items totalled 
Rs. 11,02,20,000 in 1988, as against 
Rs. 55.86,90,000 in 1946 and Rs. 1,33,08,90,000 
in 1947. 

Indo-Pakistan Jute Agreement 
In accordance with the Agreement between 
the Governments of India and Pakistan to allow 
freely, that is, without export licences, mutual 
exports of 50,000 tons of jute manufactures 
and 50 lakh bales of raw jute, instructions have 
been issued to the authorities concerned in 
Calcutta to allow exports of jute goods for the 
current jute year up to the quota mentioned 
above. No licence will, therefore, be necessary 
from the Deputy Chief Controller of Exports, 
Calcutta, for the export of jute goods to Pakistan 
in respect of the quantity which still remains to 
be exported out of this quota. 

The necessary procedui*e to ensure that ex- 
ports do not exceed 50,000 tons for the 
year ending June, 1949 is being worked out. 

Indian Trade Mission to Kabul 
An offlcial Trade Mission is shortly leaving for 
Kabul to explore the possibilities of fdTthering 
the India-Afghanistan trade. Mr. K. K. Chettur, 
Joint Secretary in the Ministiy of Commerce, 
it is understood, will be the leader. 

India used to import from Afghanistan cotton, 
wool, skins and carpets and in return -seiid to' 
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Afghanistan textiles, tea, sugar, iron and manu- 
factured goods till the war. During the war 
the volume of trade dwindled. Since the' parti- 
tion of India there has been little trade between 
the two countries owing to disturbed conditions 
in Pakistan. 

The Indian delegation proposes to go to Iran 
for similar purposes after its visit to Kabul. 

INDO-AMERICAN COMMERCIAL 
RELATIONS 

The National Foreign Trade Council of the 
United States has issued a report based on the 
first of a series of analyses of Indo-American 
and Pakistan-American commercial relations 
being undertaken by the Council’s committee 
for India and Pakistan. The report contains 
preliminary recommendations in the form of 
a ten-point long-range programme as follows : 
(1). Greater recognition to be given to the im- 
portance of co-operation with the peoples 
of the East ; (2) negotiation of modern treaties 
of friendship, commerce and navigation with 
India and Pakistan providing for reciprocal 
protection ; (3) relaxation of controls in India 
and Pakistan as an incentive to greater foreign 
investments ; (4) a treaty to eliminate double 
taxation ; (5) simplification of tax structures 
and lowering do'wn of tax burdens in India and 
Pakistan ; (6) study of potentialities of India 
and Pakistan for centres, of tourist traffic ; (7) 
further reductions of Imperial preferences ; (8) 
a definition of the scope of further nationalisa- 
tion laws and programmes ; (9) more active 
sales efforts by business interests in the United 
States, India and Pakistan to stimulate greater 
consumption of India and Pakistan products 
in America; and (10) study of each other’s 
cultural and economic programmes and progress 
to provide a firm basis for permanently improved 
commercial relations. These points are very 
much in the form of generalisations. However, 
a study of them in detail can be of mutual bene- 
fit. 

The declaration in the report that the deve- 
lopment of American investments in these 


States will be made without political interest, 
but with proper attention to safeguards for 
capital and reasonable return, should be not 
unwelcome here. The report lays considerable 
emphasis on the complementary nature of the 
economies of the two •Dominions and that of the 
United States, and calls for a close and integra- 
ted co-operation between the two Dominions 
themselves. In regard to Imperial preferences, 
a beginning towards tfieir abolition has already 
been made by reductions in them in the Geneva 
trade agreements. The American Committee’s 
remarks on the * protectionist emphasis ’ of 
.this country might not be considered as being 
helpful especially in view of the fact that the 
United States itself has been the greatest pro- 
tectionist country in the world. The Committee 
states “ the protectionist emphasis in the think- 
ing of certain groups in India and Pakistan, but 
primarily in the former, may have unfavour'hble 
repercussions on industrial progress.” 

STERLING AREA TRADE WITH JAPAN 

A £. 55,000,000 trade agreement has been 
reached between Japan and five Commonwealth 
countries, including Britain. The Pact, which 
will last a year from last July, affects Britain, 
Australia, India, New Zealand, South Africa 
and all the British Colonics, except Hong Kong. 

This IS the first time such a large and repre- 
sentative part of the sterling area has combined 
to form one of the two parties to a trade arrange- 
ment of this kind, says an official statement. 
The pact represents an increase of over three- 
and-a half times in Japan's trade with the whole 
of the sterling area. The arrangement, which 
embraces trade through both Government and 
private channels aims at maintaining an appro- 
ximate balance of exports and imports by the 
two parties to avoid dollar expenditure on 
either side. All trade between the two parties 
will be conducted on a sterling basis. 

Japan will export goods worth a minimum of 
£. 27,500,000 of which cotton textiles will be 
worth a minimum of £. 16,00,000. It is expected 
tljat these textile exports will largely take th 
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form of shipments, of grey cloth which will be 
finished by the British textile iridustry and 
exported to the Colonies^ It is not probable 
that large quantities of finished goods will be 
coming from Japan in the immediate future. 
Other main groups of Japanese exports will be 
industrial machinery and parts, raw silk, rolling 
stock, chemicals, stock, and bunker coal. 

The sterling area participants will furnish 
Japan with £. 28,000,000 worth of raw materials, 
including cotton, wool, salt, rubber, jute, coal, 
hides, skins, manganese, and tin. The balance 
of approximately £. 4,500,000 will be offset 
against a balance of goods already delivered to 
Occupied Japan during the previous period on 
open account under Government trading ar- 
rangements. The trade plan, which forms the 
basis of the arrangement, is not restrictive but 
is ijitended to represent the volume of trade 
expected during the year. It is not intended to 
make binding commitments. The arrangement 
provides for frequent consultations between 
the parties and for a general review not later 
than January 15, 1949, to have the way for a 
fresh plan in the next trading year. 

Great importance is attached by both sides 
to maintaining trade between Occupied Japan 
and the sterling area as a whole in balance to 
avoid any loss of dollars to either side. Under 
the terras of the overall sterling payments 
airangement the Supreme Commander General, 
MacArthur, has the right to convert surplus 
sterling balances into dolli^rsK although normally 
conversion would be exercised only at six month- 
ly intervals and then only to the extent that 
the balances would not be required to meet the 
estimated near-term commitments. One ob- 
vious advantage of the agreement is that within 
the scope of an estimated overall balance it 
affords, greater elasticity for Japan’s sterling 
area trade in that it is a multilateral arrangement 
between Occupied Japan on the one hand and on 
the other hand the U. K. and the. whole Colonial 
Ehnpire, with the exception of Hongkong and 
four other Commonweal^ countries, all of which 


are important suppliers of Japan’s raw material 
need^, as well as the traditional markets for her 
products. Furthermore, the existence of a jfian 
to work it out enables the Supreme Com- 
mander, acting in respect of Occupied Japan, to 
map out trade and production programmes with 
a far greater degree of confidence and accuracy 
than would otherwise be the case. The arrange- 
ment leaves the way open for other countries 
in the sterling area to accede, subject to the 
approval of both parties. Alternatively, it is 
open to individual sterling area countries to 
negotiate their own trade arrangements with 
Occupied Japan. 

BRITISH EXPORT TARGETS FOR END 
1949 

Total fixed at 155 per cent, of 1988 
Volume 

Mr. Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, 
speaking at a Press conference in London, 
revealed that the new targets had been fixed in 
the light of an intensive examination which the 
Government had carried out into the problem 
of exporting capital equipment or retaining 
it for the use of British industry in order to 
increase productivity. 

One result of this examination had been that 
the proportion of automatic looms for the 
home market had been raised from 60 per cent, 
to 75 per cent, and the export quota reduced 
accordingly. More machine tools were also going 
to home users. 

The President was asked about the difference 
between the end 1949 target and the estimate 
of 187 per cent, for the year ending June 80, 
1949, given in the White Paper on Britain’s 
E.R.P. plans published recently. 

He pointed out that in this White ^Paper the 
hope was expressed that “ a higher level would 
be reached.” The seasonal factor had also to 
be taken into consideration and while they 
aimed at 155 per cent, at the end of December, 
1949, the monthly average would probably be 
around 188 per cent. 
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Mr. Wilson added that there was always a 
time-lag of two to three months in the actual 
receipts of payments for exports and this had 
to be taken into account in making estimates 
for E.R.P. purposes. 

Detailed List 

Giving a summary of prospects industry 
by industry Mr. "Wilson said that it would 
almost certainly be necessary to make a 
number of detailed adjustments as a result of 
further discussions. 

Tobacco. - Target was being reduced owing to 
the need to save dollars on raw tobacco purchases. 

Sugar. — Refined sugar exports, which had 
made quite a contribution to earnings this year, 
were likely to fall because Europe would pro- 
bably be far more self-sufhcient next year owing 
to this autumn’s good beet crops. Reduction 
was not likely to mean more for the home markets. 

Whisky. — It was hoped to have a further 
small increase in whisky targets, though this 
would not mean more for home markets. 

Beer. — ^Export target for the coming year had 
<been raised to 500,000 standard barrels, com- 
pared with 800,000 standard barrels last year, 
but this should not involve any shortage on the 
home markets. 

Coal. — Assuming that there was no substan- 
tial fall in price coal might be going up to 57 per 
cent, of the 1988 volume by the end of next year. 

, Iron and Steel. — Due to shortage of steel, the 
end 1949 target represented the minimum ex- 
ports essential, first, to meet British demands 
under bi-lateral trade agreements; secondly, 
to meet the needs oLcolonial development scheme 
and thirdly, for tinplate shipments required 
against their food import arrangements. 

Non-Ferrous Metals. — These were down for 
two reasons : First, there had been fairly heavy 
shipments, particularly of processed gold, and 
as a result of representations made by the 
International Monetary f\ind from a currency 
point of view these figures would be reduced, 
and, secondly, as a result of reducing British 


imports of certain raw materials from dollar 
sources. 

Despite continued steel shortage, 
considerably more exports were expected in 
1949 always providing defence heeds did not 
affect the industry too greatly in respect of 
either steel supplies or manipfacturing capacity. 
Exports of agricultural machinery, including 
tractors, which had been one of the British 
most successful achievements this year, and also 
electrical machinery, were expected to increase. 

Cotton. — Price of cotton goods had risen very 
considerably this year. It was still true that 
the bottleneck in expanding cotton exports was 
available supply rather than available demand. 

Export market will still be given first priority 
and, unless production increases still more 
than at the moment, the target could be achieved 
only by further diversions from the home mar- 
ket. Supply of cotton for the home market 
was at present at its lowest since 1989 owing 
to failure of the industry to expand sufficiently 
to meet both the export diversion and home 
market requirements. 

Wool Prospects : 

Wool. — Except for high class worsteds, the 
amount of piece-goods the British could export 
next year was likely to be controlled more by the 
market position abroad than by production. 
The Board of Trade would be in close touch with 
the trade and it was likely that the targets for 
woollens and piece-goods would be reduced as 
compared with this year’s figure. 

I 

Footwear. — Exports had been disappointing 
in recent months and it was no longer expected 
that the end 1948 target would be achieved. 
The 1949 target had, therefore, been broken 
down in the light of experience. 

Chemicals. — Industry's main job as far as 
export was concerned, was to meet the needs 
of Britain’s home industries because there was 
hardly an industry which was not dependent on 
it. After this priority had been met, some 
expansion in exports was hoped for in 1049, 
chiefly in paints, insecticides and certain other 
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miscellaneous cheiuicals. Main contribution 
would be in dollar-saving rather than exporting. 

Pottery and Glass . — It was hoped to see a 
further increase and as far as decorated pottery 
was concerned there would still be an unsatisfied 
demand for the highest quality in the U.S.A, 
and Canada. It ^as hoped to nriaintain the 
glassware target at about its previous level. 

Linen. —-No big increase in home supplies 
expected. 

Private Cars. — Slight contraction in export 
target forty or fifty markets were closed to 
British manufacturers last year, but the main 
difficulty was steel. Obviously if more steel 
could be found for cars, it would be a wonderful 
thing, but with steel requirements of various 
kinds still rising, it was not possible to do more 
for the car industry. Exports of commercial 
vehicles to Western Europe were expected to 
increase. 

BRITAIN’S BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

When set against the frightening background 
of 1947, the latest estimates of Britain’s balance 
of payments — ^given in Cmd. 7520 — ^portray 
a striking transformation. In the first half of 
this year Britain’s total deficit on. overseas 
payments on current account was running 
at an estimated annual rate of £. 280 million — 
well under half the catastrophic rate of 1947 
(now revised from £. 675 million to £. 680 million) 
and little more than three-quarters of that for 
1946. Whatever reservations need to be made 
about the basis of these estimates and the 
sources which have contributed to so dramatic 
a change, there can be no gainsaying that the • 
rake’s headlong progress has been checked. 
The new austerity imposed upon Britain last 
autumn has had some salutary effects in greatly 
reducing (though by no means stopping) the 
dissipation of vital reserves. The Government, 
flushed with relief and satisfaction at this 
achievement, may perhaps be forgiven for not 
recalling that any smaller success would have 
been calamitous. Some may feel, indeed^ that 
any dispassionate analysis of the sources of 


this change must be an. ungracious, kill-joy 
exercise. But it would be no service to Britain, 
and none even to its present Government, to 
neglect the task. 

The truth is that the brightness of the bold 
strokes on the canvas becomes not a little 
dimmed when the necessary detail is filled in. 
The total deficit of £. 140 million for the half- 
year is only £. 4,000,000 greater than the £. 186 
million estimated in this year’s “ Economic 
Survey ” — a small difference which has been 
widely acclaimed as evidence both of the ac- 
curacy of the Government’s forecasting and of 
the successful p;rogress of its master-plan for 
Britain’s rehabilitation. Those who argue thus 
have not read Sir Stafford Cripp’s exposition, 
given in Parliament, with the attention it 
deserved. He showed, even if he did not 
emphasise, that the visible deficit — the portion 
of the whole account which most clearly reflects 
the course of the rehabilitation plans— was 
much larger than had been expected. The 
error, by comparison with the “ Economic 
Survey ” estimates was, indeed nearly 80 per 
cent, for the actual deficit for the half-year 
was £. 156 million, whereas the estimate was 
£. 87 million. This large divergence from the 
programme seems to have been almost wholly 
due to the continued rise in import prices. 
The cost of imports, at £. 887 million, was £. 96 
million more than had been expected but their 
volume as a percentage of 1988 volume, at 
78 per cent., was only 2 per cent, more than the 
“ Economic Survey ” postulated. Of this un- 
foreseen burden of £. 95 million, exports and 
re-exports carried £. 26 million ; they exceeded 
estimate by that amount, and this excess was 
by no means wholly due to the rise in export 
prices — estimated at 8 per cent., in contrast 
with 10 per cent, in import prices. The achive- 
ment of exports is, indeed, very heartening. 
As Table 1 shows, they earned £. 781 million 
in the half-year, compared with £, 1,102 million * 
earned in the whole of 1947. 

These figures are certainly a tribute to . the 
progress of the export drive, ^ut it needs to 
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be emphasised that if there had been ho other 
sources of expected improvement the total 
deficit for the half-year would have been running 
at an annual rate of about £. 400 million — 
despite the cuts in imports and in industry's 
capital outlays and despite the new austerity. 
In other words, the virtual achievement of the 
target for the half-year’s total deficit has been 
wholly due to the unexpectedly large net 
receipts from invisible transact’ ons. It is 
important to recognise both that this improve- 
ment was partly adventitious and that it was 
not directly related to the Government’s policy 
and planning. Otherwise people may jump 
to the dangerous conclusion tliat the major 
changes which were planned in the structure 
of Britain’s economy — changes which have 
scarcely begun to take effect as yet — are after all 
unnecessary. 

The invisible account as a whole showed a 
net credit of £. 16 million instead of an expected 
net debit of £. 49 million — an unexpected gain 
of no less than £. 65 million. To this gain, 
Government transactions contributed £. 18 

million ; that is to say, the net total of Govern- 
ment expenditure overseas, at £. 57 million, 
fell short of the estimate by this amount. It 
would, however, have exceeded estimate by 
£. 16 million had there not be6n a more than 
compensating error in the estimate of certain 
non-recurring credits ; disposal of wartime 
surpluses and inter-governmental settlements 
of indebtedness arising from the war provided 
£. 29 million more than had been expected and 
financed scarcely less than half the net total of 
the Government overseas expenditure on all 
other accounts, which amounted to £. 1 18 
million in the half-year, or at the rate of £. 226 
million per annum. This last figure compares 
Math £. 828 million for the whole of 1947, so 
that the reduction has been less steep than is 
commonly supposed. 

Up to this point, therefore, the current ac- 
count, strictly so defined, shows only deteriora- 
tion by comparison with the estimates — at the 
annual rate of £. 170 million, if the non-recur- 


ring Government credits are excluded. The 
really heartening achievement, which has saved 
the situation and brought the total deficit 
down to within striking distance of the estimates, 
has occurred in the traditional items of Britain’s 
invisible income. The cost to Britain of in- 
visible imports — shipping, out-payment of 
interest and dividends, films (net), tourism 
(£. 15 million) and business travel abroad 
(£. 9,000,000) was, indeed, £. 84 million more 
than had been estimated, at £. 174 million, 
equivalent to an annual rate only slightly less 
than in 1947. But invisible receipts expanded 
very sharply, and surpassed the estimate by 
£. 86 million. Their total for the half-year 
was equivalent to an annual rate of £. 494 
million, nearly £. 120 million more than in 
1947 and actually £. 90 million above the figure 
for 1938, despite the estimated fall of £. 50 
million in the yield from overseas investments. 

. To keep these heartening gross figures in pers- 
pective It needs to be remembered, however, 
that invisible imports — excluding Government 
expenditure at a net aimual rate of £. 104 
million — were costing £. 191 million a year 
more than in 1988. Hence the net yield of 
commercial and private invisible income was fully 
£. 100 million less than in 1988, despite the big 
expansion of her shipping income in consequence 
of the rise in freight rates. This income at an 
annual rate of £. 66 million in the first half of 
this year, in contrast with only £. 20 million in 
1988. 

The other big contributors to non-Govern- 
mental gross invisible income were the miscel- 
laneous items, including inward travel now 
shown separately for the first time. These 
items produced a credit of £. 22 million in 1947 
(instead of the debit of £. 20 million shown in 
•the initial estimates for that year), but were 
expected to involve a net expenditure . of £. 11 
million in the first half of this year. Actually, 
they provided a net income of £. 58 million 
and thereby surpassed the forecast by a stim 
equivalent to an annual rate of no less than 
£. 128. million. Part of this big expansion is 
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however, certainly non-reciwring : for example, 
the residual item includes a national credit of 
£ 8,000,000 representing the counterpart of 
goods imported (and included in imports in 
the visible account) from overseas stocks ac- 
cumulated and paid for during the war. In- 
ward travel yielded £. 14 million in the Hrst 
half of the year (compared with £. 19 million 
in the whole of 1947 and £. 28 million in 1988). 
and it is expected to be even larger in the current 
half-year, which includes a larger part of the 
tourist season and has also benefited from the 
Olympic games. There is still a net deficit 
on travel of £. 10 million in the half-year but 
it is much less than in 1947 when, it is now 
estimate^ outward travel cost the extravagant 
sum of £. 78 million and even the net figure 
exceeded £. «0 million ; in 1988 it was £. 12 
million. For the rest, there has apparently 
been an unexpectedly big increase in income 
from financial and commercial services and 
from the overseas activities for the oil industry 
though no indication is given of the amount of 
these receipts. 

So much for the current account of Britain’s 
balance of payment as a whole. More reassuring 
in some respect are the changes which have 
taken place in the distribution of payments 
between the main geographical areas. Despite 
the rise in dollar prices (which caused imports 
from the Western Hemisphere to exceed esti- 
mate by £. 27 million for the half-year), the 
net deficit with the Western Hemisphere— 
which is not to be identified with the dollar 
area— was reduced to £. 195 million, or only 
£. 12 million more than the figure forecast in 
the “Economic Survey.” Its annual rate, 
though still at the alarming level of £. 890 
million is £. 280 million less than in 1947, a 
year of disastrous strain upon the reserves. 
A large part of this improvement was due to 
the steep fall in the invisible deficit ; this totall- 
ed £. 118 million in 1947 but was reduced to 
only £. 18 million in the first half of this year, 
thanks to the cessation of direct expenditure 
in the Western Hemisphere for account of 


Germany and thanks, also, to improved net 
receipts from shipping and oil. 

Of particular significance, in view of Britain’s ' 
large obligations under the new European 
payments plan, are the radical changes which 
have occurred in Britain’s trade relationship 
with the OEEC countries. In 1947 Britain 
had a visible surplus of £, 84 million, but a final 
deficit of £. 80 million, with these countries. 

In the first half of 1948 the visible surplus had 
risen to an annual rate of £. 58 million and the 
invisible deficit of £. 64 million had been convert- 
ed into an invisible surplus at the rate of £. 22 
million, making a final surplus at the rate of 
£. 80 million, this large total of British aid for 
Marshall Europe suggests that the immediate 
burden of unrequired exports* to Europe which 
Britain is assuming under the new plan will 
actually be less than the burden which has been 
carried in the first half of this year, for the 
Chancellor said in Parliament that at 
least two thirds of the $. 500 million of British 
aid will be furnished by exports from the sterling 
area. 

One other factor of Britain’s external accounts 
is of particular importance — the capital ac- 
count, shown in the second table. This shows 
large and contrasting movements. In the first 
half of this year, Britain has again been attract- 
ing capital from the non- sterling world, but this 
inflow has been financed on balaitce by a more 
than corresponding repayment of accumulated 
sterling balances; these dropped by £. 142 
million (partly in consequence of Argentina’s 
drawings for the purchase of the railways). 
The total balances of the sterling area countries, 
on the other hand, rose by no less than £. 116 
million (in contrast with a drop of £. 147 million 
in 1947) partly because of their voluntary 
curtailment of drawings on the central dollar 
pool. In addition, Britain increased its capital 
assets in the sterling area by no less than £. 145 
million— a huge rate of outflow of funds which 
was strongly influenced by the movement of 
“ hot money “ to South Africa. This paticular 
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movement, however, has now been reversed ; 
and the Chancellor explained that the nc^t out- 
flow of capital in the second quarter of the year 
was much smaller than in the first. It is 
certainly to be hoped that this declining trend 
will continue, for Britain can ill-a£ford to export 
capital on this scale, especially as much of the 


outflow is not to be regarded as the genuine 
accumulation of overseas assets which the 
accounting might suggest. This item of £. 145 
million is, indeed, a mere residual, and includes 
such' items as the capital taken abroad— esti- 
mated at several tens of millions ** — by 
emigrants. 


Table I. — Curreistt Account — Summary 
(£. Million). 


Payments 

1., Imports (f.o.b.) : — 

(а) Food and feeding stuffs 

(б) Raw materials 

(c) Tobacco . . . . / 

(d) Petroleum (civil) ... 

(e) Manufactures and other imports . . 

Total Imports 

2. Government overseas expenditure : - 

(а) Military 

Hess war disposals and settlenicuts 

(б) Relief and rehabilitation 

(c) Germany . . 

(d) Administrative, diplomatic, etc. . . 

(4 Other Government (net) 

Total Government overseas expenditure (net) 

3. Shipping 

4. Interest, , profits and dividends 

5. Film (het) 

6. Travel ^ 

7. Total payments • . 


Receiffs 

8. Exports and re-exports (f.o.b.) 

9. Shipping 

10. Interest, profits and dividends 

11. Travel 

lliS. Other (net) 

18, Totalreceipts 


14. Surplus (+) or Deficit (— ) on current account 
Of which : Visible trade . . 

Invisible ^ 1 1 


7 




1948 first 

1938 

1041 

1947 half provi- 

sional 



553 

789 

427 


842 

525 

809 


71 

80 

14 


54 

71 

59 


72 

175 

78 

885 

1,092 

1,540 

887 



379 

198 

76 


'152 

—121 

— 56 


no 

60 

9 


40 

80 

12 


85 

86 

21 


—121 

- 46 

~ 5 

10 

291 

207 

57 

80 

189 

171 

84 

30 

80 

102 

59 

7 

17 

14 

7 

40 

40 

78 

24 

1,008 

1,659 

2,107 

1,118 



583 

890 

1,102 

781 

, 

100 

160 

201 

117 


205 

155 

132 

77 


28 

12 

19 

14 


72 

72 

8 

89 

• 

988 

1,289 

1,289 

976 


— 70 

—870 

—680 

—140 

. 

—802 

—202 

-—488 

—156 

r 

i-m 

— W 

—192 

+ 
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Table II — Capital Account 
Million), ' 

1948 first 

1946 1947 halfprovi- 

/ siOBAl 

I. Net change in gold and dollar resources 

A. On United Kingdom account .. .. .. — 847 — 659 -— 186 

1. Deficit with dollar Area . . . . . . — 885 — 606 : — 186 

2. Gold and dollar subscriptions to International 

Monetary Fund . . ^ . . . — 7 — 51 , • 

B. On Rest of sterling Area account ’ .. H-45 — 204 — 19 

8. Deficit with Dollar Area . . . . —84 — 271 — 28 

4. Gold and dollars subscriptions to International 

Monetary Fund and Bank . . . . — 3 — 7 

5. Purchases of new gold from sterling Area . . -f 82 4-84 -fO 

C. On whole Sterling Area account . . . . . . . . • • 

6. Net gold and dollar receipts from or payments to 

other countries . . 4-71 — 163 — 49 

7. Total change in- gold and dollar resources 4-226 — 1,024 — 254 

JI. Net change in United Kindgom externa) capital assets and other 
capital transactions 

A. Non-sterling Area . . — 71 4-66 — 57 

8. Gold and dollar subscriptions to International 

Monetary Fund and Bank . . . . 4-7 4-51 

9. Repayment of U.S. and Canadian loans .. 4-83 4-86 4- 17 

10. Safes and redemption of U.S. and Canadian 

securities (net) . . . . — 36 — 21 4- 4 

11. Other capital transactions . . . . — 74 . . — 78 

B. Rest of Sterling Area . . — 84 4-188 4-145 

12. Australian and New Zealand gifts . . . . — 80 

16. Other capital transactions . . — 84 4-2X8 -|-145 



14. Total Change in capital assets, etc. . . — 

105 4 - 

249 4 '* 

88 

III. 

Net change in sterling balances 





A. 15. Non-sterling Area Countries 

H-ro 

4 - 2 

—141 


B. 16. Sterling Area Countries ' . . 

—87 

—147 

4-U6 


17. Total change in sterling balances . . . 

89 — 

146 — 

26 

IV. 

Summary 

18. Net drain on United Kindgom gold and dollar 





resources 

19. Net decrease in United Kingdom external capital 

226 

1,024 

254 


assets, etc. 

106 — 

249 

— 88 


20. Net increase in sterling balances 

89 ~ 

145 — 

n 


21. Total Overseas Disinvestment 

870* 

680 



TRADE WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH discussion at this stage for several reasons. 

One of the main subjects of discussion There was the perennial problem of the dollar 

the London Conference of Dominion Prime position. There was the situation arising from 

Ministers in October was trade relations within the decision to re-axin. And above all, there 

the Qommonwealth* The subject called foy was the Western European Ecot^mie Vnioii 
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seheme. It is, in particular, in respect of this 
Utter that the Botninion Prime Ministers 
were anxious to exchange views with the British 
Government. They wanted to ascertain if, 
and to what extent, the proposed Arrangement 
Will be detrifnental to trade between Britain 
and the Commonwealth. They were anxious 
to safeguard the legitimate interests of the 
Dominions against being sacrificed to an undue 
extent for the sake of inter-European economic 
co-operation. 

It has often been stated from official quarters 
that British trade with Western Europe and 
With the Comtnonwealth is not incompatible 
but complementary to each other, and that the 
gain of Western Europe need not bd the loss of 
the Empire. Others take the line that, even 
if the Commonwealth should suffer disadvant- 
ages, these sacrifices are essential in order to 
ensure the existence of the Western European 
countries which constitute the first Hne defende 
to the Commonwealth, There is a great deal of 
anxiety in the Dominions about the probable 
extent of the sacrifices they may be called upon 
to make. It is in order to gain a clearer idea 
of what is involved in the proposed Western 
European Union Economic scheme that the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers foregathered in 
l^ndon in October, 1948. Their anxiety is 
ertily tdo understandable ; after all, their trade 
with the United Kindgbm is a vital element in 
their prosperity. For Instance, the United 
Kingddm takes 80 percent, of New Zealand’s 
eixports and nearly 80 per Oent. off Canada’s 
much larger exports; sofne 40 per cent, of 
Australia’s trade is with Britain. Before tlie 
partition of India, 25 per cent, of her exports 
went to the United Kingdom and 80 per cent, 
of her imports came from the United Kingdom. 
Any substantial reductions of these percentages 
through diversion of British trade to Western 
Europe would leave a gap which might be 
impossible to fill. 

The^e is» of course, no real danger of reduc*^ 
tiou of British imports from the Dominions, 
these imports consist almost exclusively of 


raw materials which Western Europe could not 
supply in any appreciable quantities. Indeed, 
the Western European coimtries are themselves 
large importers of these raw materials and 
want to satisfy their needs out of Common** 
wealth resources. What the Dominions ere 
afraid is of that, as a result of the proposed 
arrangements, Britain might be in a less favour- 
able position to supply them with much-needed 
manufacture in payment for their raw material 
exports. As it is the British trade balance 
has been strongly adverse in relation to most 
Dominions since the war, and these adverse 
balances have accumulated in the form of large 
sterling holdings by the Dominions. In the 
ease of Ijidia, these sterling balances have 
assumed staggering proportions and there is a 
strong desife for their gradual liquidation or 
substantial reduction. Other Dominions are 
also far from anxious to increase further their 
holdings of sterling ; while they are willing to 
do so up to a point for the sake of assisting 
Britain in her difficulties, they are decidedly 
less enthusiastic about the idea of acquiring 
additional millions of sterling in connection 
with the Western European scheme. It is 
an essential part of the proposed Western 
European arrangement that the Western- 
European countries should be able to use their 
sterling resources for projects in any part of 
the Sterling Area. These sterling resources 
include not only the proceeds of their exports 
to Britain, but also the £. 125,000,000 which, 
under the agreement concluded on 11th Sepem- 
ber, the British Government has imdertaken to 
make available to Western European countries 
in order to cover their anticipated trade deficit 
with the Sterling Area during the twelve months 
ending 80th June, 1949. Owing to the urgent 
need for food and raw materials, a very large 
proportion of this amount is likely to be spent 
not in the United Kingdom but in the Dominions. 
This means that m return for their exports 
to Western Europe, the Dominions would 
receive payment in the form of further addi- 
tions to their already large sterling balances* 
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Apart altogether from these immediate 
problems, there were also the long range aspects 
of the proposed Western European Union to 
be considered. It is the declared object of 
American policy to induce Britain to adapt 
her economy to the requirements of Western 
Europe. This would mean that British indus- 
tries would concentrate on producing goods 
which are needed by the Western European 
coimtries. In pre-war conditions when there 
were some 1,500,000 unemployed this could 
have easily been done without reducing produc- 
tion for sales in the Commonwealth. Amidst 
conditions of full employment, however, any 
substantial increase of producing capacity for 
serving Western European Markets amoimt to 
a more or less corresponding reduction of pro- 
ducing capacity for serving Coibmonwealth 
markets. The Commonwealth would thus 
come to depend on the United States for 
satisfying its requirements hitherto satisfied 
by Britain. It was with* this end in view during 
the course of prolonged trade negotiations 
in Geneva and Havana, the United States 
insisted on a material reduction of imperial 
preference. Amidst present day conditions 
these cuts in preferential rates are of relatively 
small importance as the Dominions place their 
order primarily with the country from* which 
they can obtain early delivery. In the long 
run, however, the reduction of imperial prefer- 
ence will tend to reinforce materially the trend 
to be initiated by the application of Western 
European scheme, namely the diversion of 
British goods from the Commonwealth to 
Western Europe and their replacement by 
American export. 

Above all, several Dominion delegates were 
anxious to ensure that they could depend on 
the British markets for their staple exports. 
Their countries are willing to expand produc- 
tion in order to satisfy the larger proportion of 
Britain’s requirements but, on their part, they 
want some assurance that, after the return of 
normal conditions, British purchasers would 
not be diverted to other countries, for the 


sake of minor differences in prices. The adop- 
tion of new , preferential tariffs or subsidies 
would be against the terms of variotis' inter- 
national undertakings given by British since 
the war. The only way in which a stekdy 
market could be guaranteed would be through 
the conclusion of long term contracts for the 
purchase of a large proportion^ of the exportaWe 
surpluses of the Dominions. Several contracts 
have actually been concluded in recent -years 
covering periods of up to five years or so. 

Paul Einzio . 

Courtesy: Indian Finance, 

SOUND EXPANSION OF WORLD TRADE 

At least four basic conditions are necessary for 
a sound expansion of world trade, in the opinion 
of U.S. State Department economists. These 
are : Stability ; good markets ; fair rules of 
trade and procedures for settling trade disputes. 

Although stability in international trade can- 
not be achieved easily, particularly when 
political uncertainties intensify existing econo- 
mic imcertainties, these economists assert, 
positive steps can be taken toward attending 
stability. 

Such steps include assistance in building 
up the damaged economies of friendly countries, 
international action or lessen exchange fluctua- 
tion, and agreements^ to govern international 
trade. They point out that the European 
Recovery Programme, the International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund* iaud: the 
proposed Intematioimf Trade Orgamz^qn 
(ITO) have rest^^ajtiop of stability i^ inter* 
naGonal trade among their chief objectives^ 

The chief characteristics of a good market,' 
the economists point out, are accesi^ibility anft 
ability to pay for ihe goods received. BArtcT 
deals can be used to dispose of some godds^ 
but not in adequate volume or variety, since 
they do not permit the complest interchah^s 
of goods among ma% nations which 
makes possible. 
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Concerniag the third basic condition neces- 
sary for sound world trade expansion — fair 
rules' of trade — ^the State Department econo- 
mists point to the code of rules that representa- 
tives of 54 nations agreed to in the ITO charter. 
These rules cover a wide range of international 
Jtrade relationships : tariffs, quotas, subsidies, 
foreign exchange, customs formalities, cartels, 
commodity agreements, most-favourcd-nation 
treatment, and the international aspects of 
foreign investment, employment, and economic 
development. Most of them represent com- 
mifm'ents by government to refrain from taking 
specified actions that tend to restrict trade. 

Although the economists acknowledge that 
under present conditions few countries can 
apply completely such rules as that proposed 
against import quotas, they point out that 
the charter permits certain exceptions as long 
as abnormal conditions exist. The provision 
for, exceptions, it is pointed out, makes it possible 
for many nations to accept the rules and put 
some into effect now and the rest later. 

If a sufficient number of legislatures ratify 
the charter, it is maintained, the iTO will 
provided a permanent mechanism, for the orderly 
settlement of international economic disputes. 


The economists say that the World Economic 
Conference in 1927 and the London Monetary 
and Economic Conference in 1988 proved that 
intermittent international conferences, accom- 
panied by broad declarations of principle, are 
not an effective means of resolving such world 
economic problems as depressions and economic 
warfare, 

A permanent international agency such as 
the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion, operating on the basis of specific commit- 
ments, they say, is a far more effective means of 
achieving these purposes. 

They explain that each member of the ITO 
would have one vote and decisions would, in 
the main, be by a majority vote. The ITO could 
not force any country into any act against its 
desire. But if a member nation violated a 
commitment accepted under the charter, the 
ITO could authorize other member nations to 
withdraw from the offender the privileges that 
all member nations grant to each other under 
the charter. The right to withhold privileges 
to offenders, together with the persuasion 
exercised in the ITO forum, plus the force of 
public opinion, would constitute means of 
achieving adherence to ITO rules. 
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tRADE DISPUTE ORDER TO BE RE- 
PLACED 

‘‘ Minimum Wages Bill ” to co>ie into Forc^ 
Shortly 

A “ Minimum Wage Bill,” similar to the 
Minimum Wage Bill, passed by Indian Legisla- 
ture had been drafted and will come into force 
as a regulation very soon, it is learnt. 

The Trade dispute order, passed in 1851 
Fasli, and now in force will be replaced by the 
llidustrial dispute Act which is also drafted 
oh the Model of the Government of India 
Dispute Act. 

Both these regulations which are expected to 
(soihe very soon will make Hyderabad Labour 
Policy similar to the All-India Labour Policy. 

Labour Problems 

The former Government in its morbid anxiety 
to pursue an independent line of action even 
in labour matter, had imder consideration, the 
appointment of a labour investigating com- 
mittee to make recommendations to the Gk)vern- 
liient after studying industrial and agricultural 
labour problems in the State. But how the 
recommendations of Rege Committee appointed 
in 1942, and which are being implemented by 
the Government of India will form the basis 
of Hyderabad Government policy with regard 
to labour since there is not much difference 
between the labour problems of India an^ 
Hyderabad. 

Certain changes may be made here and there 
to suit local conditions. But this much is 
certain that the policy of the State in future 
about labour will be in line with the Govern- 
ment of India. . 

SOCIAL INSURANCE IN INDIA. 

Eablv History Review^jd. 
inauguration of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Coloration of India by H.E. the- 
GbyemoiyGcneral, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 


marks an important epocn in tne nistory oi 
social insurance legislation in India. , 

The establishment of the Corporation, it 
may be noted, has been provided in the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act passed by the"* 
Indian Legislative (Constituent) Assembly at 
this year’s budget session, for the purpose of 
administering the' health insurance scheme pro- 
vided in the Act. It may not be out of place 
to refer here to events which led to the passing 
of the health insurance legislation in India. 

The question of introducing health insurance 
came into the limelight in 1927, as a result of a 
Convention referred to the Government of 
India by the I.L.O. The Royal Commission 
on Labour (1929-81) suggested preliminary 
enquiries for collecting statistics. The Govern- 
ment of India doubted the value of such an 
enquiry, but, after consulting the Provincial 
Governments, came to the conclusion in 1987 
that there was lack of ‘demand for experimental 
measures, if the schemes were to involve 
contributions from workers, employees and 
the Provincial Governments alike. In 1940 
the discussion was revived as a result of condi- 
tions created by war. In 1941, the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance was asked to submit a 
report on the question. In 1942, the Third 
Conference of Labour Ministers considered the 
draft scheme proposed by the Bombay Textile 
Enquiry Committee in 1940, and decided to 
institute a health insurance scheme as an 
experimental measure. Two years thereafter 
Prof. B. P. Adarkar was appointed to prepare 
a scheme. The scheme, which was submitted 
by him during August, 1944, was suitably 
modified by Messrs. Stack and Rao of the 
I.L.O. who were invited to examine the scheme. 
A Bill was then prepared and was introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly in November, 
1946. It was, however, referred to a Select 
Committee a year after. The Select Com- 
mittee reported to the Legislature on 11th 
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February, 1948 and among the notable changes 
made by it was the extension of the scope of 
the Bill to all employees. Hence the title 
^‘Employees* State Insurance Bill.” The Bill 
was passed and came into force in April this 
year. 

LABOUR CONDITIONS IN THE BRITISH 
COLONIAL EMPIRE 

With the assistance of the British Trade 
Union Congress a comprehensive scheme is 
being worked out for the better training of 
colonial trade unionists, according to a report 
entitled, T/ie British Colonial Empire in 1947, 
issued by the United Kingdom Information 
Office at Ottawa. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed in the report are (1) economic develop- 
ment ; (2) progress in education ; (8) social 
welfare services ; (4) health services and nutri- 
tion ; (5) housing, town and country planning. 

Arrangements, have been made by which 
each year 15 West Indian Officials can take 
Ruskin College correspondence courses provided 
by the TUC free of charge. In addition it is 
planned to finance scholarships which will 
enable selected students to have six months 
practical trade union training in Britain. 

During the year, experienced trade unionists 
from' Britain investigated African labour condi- 
tions and the problem of the colour bar in 
Northern Rhodesia, and trade union organiza- 
tion and industrial relations in Trinidad. In 
July, it was revealed in the British House of 
Commons that there were 19 experienced trade 
unonists operating in the colonies getting 
trade union movement established on firm 
and proper lines. In most colonies there were 
ordinances concerned with wage regulations, 
conciliation, workers’ compensation, trade 
union rights, and inspection of labour condi- 
tions. 

A standing committee on African migrant 
labour has been established by the Central 
African Council while a commission in Northern 
Rhodesia is to recommend whatr further posts 
Africans can fill and what training facilities 
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are necessary to qi^lify them for more res- 
ponsible and skilled posts in industry. Other 
developments in Africa during 1947 have been 
the holdii^ of a Pan-African Conference of 
Trade Unionists at Dakar in April, with repre- 
sentatives from Gambia and Nigeria,, meetings 
of various West African trade unions, and the 
arrival in Kenya of a team of scientists to study 
the causes of inefficient African labour afid 
how it might be improved. . ' 

A tripartite Labour Advisory Board has been 
established in Singapore and is being set up in 
the Malayan Union. By the end of March, 
1947, over 200 trade unions had been registered 
in Malaya since the resumption of Civil Govern- 
ment, and 94 in Singapore with 66 others in 
process of being registered. 

The report points to the great part played by Bri- 
tain in shaping five new conventions applicable to 
non-metropolitan countries which were adopted 
at the thirtieth session of the Internationa 
Labour Conference. These conventions, deal- 
ing with social policy, rights of association 
and the settlement of labour disputes, labour 
inspection, maximum length of contracts, and 
the application of international labour standards 
amount to a charter designed to help colonial 
peoples to a life of higher standards. 

Economic Development. -In the field of 
economic development, the report states “ 1947 
was an outstanding year.” The two chief 
events were the establishment of a Colonial 
Development Corporation' and an Overseas 
Food Corporation. These bodies ” are not 
intended to supplant private enterprise but 

rather to supplement it and may work 

in association with Government and private 
bodies.” 

The Colonial Development Corporation, the 
larger of the two bodies, will be responsible 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, jm4 
its object will be to develop the resources an4 
trade of colonial territories and to expand 
production of food and raw materials. SchefUjes 
•will be started only with the approval a¥4 



operation of Colonial Governments, and the 
interests of employees will be consulted ahd 
secured. This body will be financed by loans 
or advances from the British Exchequer up to 
$. 400,000,000 and may borrow up to 
10,000,000 from other sources. 

The smaller. Overseas Food Corporation is 
to be responsible to the Minister of Food and 
will promote the production of food and agricul- 
tural products. Its activities will not be limited 
to British colonial territories. Provisions for 
financing this body are the same as for 
other corporation except that its borrowing 
powers are halved. 

Before the end , of the year, the East African 
Groundnuts* Scheme was entrusted to the Over- 
seas, Food Corporation. The plan provides 
for clearing and developing about 8j million 
acres of land in Tanganyika, Northern Rhodesia 
and Kenya. Some 82,000 Africans will be 
* employed in the agricultural work and 25,000 
in bush clearing. While the world shortage 
of fats was a factor in launching the scheme, 
its long-term importance is expected as a 
practical demonstration of the improved pro- 
ductivity, health, social welfare and prosperity 
which scientific agriculture can bring to Africa. 
Other regions in Africa are also being investi- 
gated for suitability for large-scale mechanized 
production of groundnuts ; plans for agricul- 
tural development have been announced for 
Nigeria and Gold Coast, 

The provision of power for industries and 
public consumption, communications, research, 
and planning of agriculture, development of 
new resources are other matters that have been 
studied and pressed in various colonies. 

The report indicates that the co-operative 
movement is being actively encouraged in the 
colonies “as an effective method of develop- 
ing sound economic and social conditions.** 
Most colonies now have co-operative Depart>- 
ments and have passed ordinances for the 
potection and development of eo-oj>eratiy^ 
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Mousing . — ^News from the colonies during 
the year has been mostly concerned with the 
visits of town planners, schemes for model 
towns, and the introduction of the necessary 
legislation. Town planning is being considered 
in Cyprus, Hong Kong, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Uganda. Model villages and settlements 
are to be built for Africans engaged in the East 
African Groundnuts Scheme. 

Health Service and Nuttition. — In the spheres 
of health services and nutrition great attention 
is being given to the preventive aspects and 
to the training of colonial peoples. Progress 
lias been made in combating disease. In Kenya, 
fox example, the death rate among Afripans 
dropped from 217 per thousand in 1989 to 7.1 
per thousand in 1946. The training of nurses 
is being expedited and medical facilities extend- 
ed. 

Nutrition has continued to be the subject of 
research and experiment. The nutritional value 
of various foods is being investigated while 
research in such diseases as malaria and tuber- 
culosis is also going on. - 

Social Welfare Services. — The report on the 
British Colonial Empire states that by the 
end of 1947, social welfare officers had been 
appointed to almost all colonies, and increasing 
attention was being given to youths and 
adolescents. 

Social welfare organizations ‘have been par^:!- 
cularly active in the West Indies. In Afric^ 
•the scout movement has grown while women 
have been meeting and i forming groups in 
various colonies. Other interesting develop- 
ments were the starting of a children’s library 
in Gambia, young farmersV clubs in Fiji, and 
the opening of a handicrafts and homecrafts 
centre in Mauritius. 

The London School of Economics mranged in 
1948 to provide a two-year course for coloxdal 
candidates for welfare posts., By 1947i 90 
colonial students had t^en this coiurse and -40 
had tahea up Widfare /worjc in the poloni^ 
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METHOD3 OF SOCIAL ADVANCE 

Voluntary action above a National 

^ MINIMUM 

One of the dominating ideas in the social 
development of Britain during the past 50 
years has been the idea of the national minimum. 
One of the partnership of t^lvo* who did more 
than any other individuals to propagate this 
idea has set it out in the following terms : 
“ Our general social policy is to construct a 
base to society in the form of a legally enforced 
‘ minimum standard of life * and to develop all 
forms of shooting upwards whether of indivi- 
duals or of discoveries and refinements.” 

The Webbs pursued the application of this 
idea mainly in relation to wages and to the legal 
prohibition of conditions below the minimum 
in respect of health, housing, education, or 
methods of employment. But it is as appli- 
cable, and in the social security legislation of 
Britain it has now been applied, to a field to 
which the Webbs themselves gave relatively 
little attention. The philosophy underlying 
this legislation is that of extending the concep- 
tion of a minimum income for subsistence from 
the time of working to cover also all the times 
when through sickness, accident, old age, or 
unemployment one cannot work and earn. 

Social Security 

More consciously^ than in any other country in 
the world the rfites of social security benefit 
in Britain arc based on a calculation of subsis- 
tence needs of the recipient* and his dependents. 
More completely than in any other country, 
they are freed from any form of means test 
prescribing a maximum as well as a minimum 
income. The British system of social security 
is establishing over a new field the principle of 
a national minimum secured by State action 
“ shooting upwards ” above the minimum. 

In the Report on Social Insurance and Allied 
Services which Lord Beveridge m&de to H.M’s. 
Government in 1942 it is laid down as one of three 
guiding principles that social security must be 

• Beatrice Webb. 
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achieved by co-operation between the State and the 
individual.” The State should offer security for 
service and contribution. The State, in orga- 
nising security, should not stifle incentive, 
opportunity, responsibility. In establishing a 
national minimum it should leave room and 
encouragement for voluntary action by each 
individual to provide more than that minimum 
for himself and his family.” 

The New Report 

The volume published recently over Beveridge’s 
name as Voluntary Action, a Report on Methods 
of Social Advance, is thus a logical sequel to 
his earlier report. 

Test of Democracy 

The essence of the report hes in showing, first, 
how much individual unliappiness remains un- 
touched by social security and full employment ; 
secondly, how much has been done to diminish un- 
happiness in the past by voluntary action, inspired 
by the motives of mutual aid and of philanthropy 
or both in combination ; thirdly, how urgently 
voluntary action will be needed in future to 
supplement and to go ahead of public action, 
to do things which the State cannot do or 
should not do, or is unlikely to do, as well as 
they will be done by a specialist self-devoted 
pioneer seeing this or that particular evil and 
setting himself to destroy it. 

The nineteenth century was a time of private 
enterprise not only in pursuit of gain but also 
in social reform. This is illustrated in the 
report by a chapter on pioneers, noticing briefly 
the origins and motives of some of the dynamic 
individuals of that time and how they found 
the opportunities for their service. The prob- 
lem of the twentieth century is to maintain 
those opportunities in profoundly changed 
material conditions— of redistribution of in- 
comes and of leisure, and of a narrowing middle- 
class of independent men and women. 

Democracy has to learn and to practise the 
virtues of aristocracy. Democracy has also 
to preserve voluntary action in order to be 
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free. Vigour and abundance of voluntary 
action, individually and in association with 
other citizens, for bettering one’s own life and 
that of one’s fellows, have been outstanding 
features of British society in the past. The 
purpose of this volume is by argument and 
illustration to. help in keeping them as features 
of Britain in the future. For without voluntary 
action for social advance a good society cannot 
be made. 

U.S. LABOUR LEGISLATION 

Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act Assured 

Secretary of Labour, Maurice Tobin, said 
that any labour law passed by next Congress 
“ definitely will have to restore the closed 
shop.” 

He told his first post-election press conference 
that the administration is pledged to ” positive 
and outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 
And he added the new Democratic Congress 
will strike the disputed labour law from the 
Statute Books. In its place, Tobin said, 
President Truman will make specific recom- 
mendation to Congress in January for a new 


Democratic Labour Bill. ” Any bill enacted 
definitely will have to restore the closed shop.” 

The Labour Secretary refused to spell out his 
present plans but questioning by reporters 
brought out : 

1. He was not against labour union officers 
being , required to sign statements that they 
are not communists provided the employers 
too are required to sign similar statements. 

2. He wants the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service as well as the United 
States Employment service to be returned to 
Labour Department. 

8. He favours some kind of restrictions 
at strikes that might damage national health 
and safety but he was opposed to putting 
government “ into practically every dispute 
with injunctions.” 

4. Tobin favours making the Unions res- 
ponsible for some of their acts and declaring 
some possible action as illegal but he refused 
to specify these. 

5. He wants the minimum wage raised from 
40 to 75 cents an hour. 
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EXPENSION OF HYDERABAD 
TELEPHONE l^YSTEM. 

Scheme costing Rs. 63 Lakhs sanctioned 

Mr. R. Natarajan, General Manager, Indian 
Telephone Industries (Government of India), 
who is accompanied by Mr. K. Finney of Messrs. 
Automatic Telephone and Electric Company 
Limited, England, is checking up schemes for 
the automatisation of the Hyderabad Telephone 
area and design of the Cable network. A 
scheme has already been designed at an estima- 
ted cost of Rs. 63 lakhs, providing two addi- 
tional exchanges of the latest pattern, one at 
Secunderabad and another at Saifabad in Hyder- 
abad City. The scheme also provides for the 
supply of parts for the existing Telephone 
Exchange of the German Type, reconditioning 
and fitting them up at the Gowliguda Exchange. 

The scheme has been further examined m 
relation to the Trunk Exchange at Trimulgherry, 
requirements of the aerodrome and the N. S. 
Railway Exchange. A comprehensive plan has 
been drawn up and additional equipment based 
upon latest development figures available are 
being provided. It is expected that tjierc will 
be considerable economy in the new scheme in 
view of the agreement between the Government 
of India (Indian Telephone Industries) and 
Messrs. Automatic Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany Limited, England. It is also learnt that 
the delivery of the equipment necessary for the 
automatisation will be expedited on account of 
this agreement. 

The Telephone instruments will be of the 
latest pattern, dustproof, insect-proof with tro- 
pical finish and will, be supplied even at a cheaper 
cost than what was proposed in the original 
scheme . Under the new scheme it is visualised 
that the number of lines will be more than 
5,080 as against 2,000 at present existing. The 
proposals as envisaged by the Indian Telephone 
Ilfdustries will ipake the system economical 


for the small user by the introduction of message 
rate. The whole of the Hyderabad Telephone 
area will be on a unit fee basis. 

Under favourable conditions it is expected 
that this scheme will be ready for operation in 
the minimum time. 

With the completion of the new scheme, it 
IS expected that Hyderabad will possess one 
of the most modern, efficient and economic 
telephone systems in the world. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AVIATION 
Nehru On Progress in India 
Conference opened in Demii 

The Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru, welcomed 
in New Delhi over 200 experts from 16 countries 
to the South-East Asia Regional Air Navigation 
Conference which was held under the auspices 
of the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 

Pandit Nehru, welcoming the dclegfitcs, said, “ I 
am here to welcome you on behalf of the Govern, 
ment of India to this country and to this very 
ancient city of Delhi. I have just now 
been thinking of the vast changes that this 
ancient city was to see in the course of 
human history. I wonder how many changes 
have taken place in this new era of not only 
air travel, but something more of man’s gradual 
entry into the fourth dimension and his trying 
to control it be it for good or evil. 

“ If you will pardon my reminiscences, when 
I was a boy, I had to write an essay on “ What 
is Aviation ?” in 1906 at school a long time ago. 
I remember writing to my father from my school 
in England, some 40 years ago, 42 years to be 
exact, that I hoped to make an air journey to 
India. There were some doubts if it would be 
possible then. But the fact now is that it has 
been made possible. In fact, air journey has 
made week-end trips between India and England 
possible^ 
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** I do not know much about the technique or 
details of the problems you are going to discuss 
and it would be folly on my part to talk about 
them and exhibit my ignorance. But apart 
from those details, one’s imagination is fired 
by its major role in the history of mankind. 

Speaking about the part played by India in 
the development of civil aviation, the Prime 
Minister said : “ Here in India you will learn 

that within a short space of time we have made 
considerable progress in civil aviation. That 
was natural because this country is^ ideally 
situated for that purpose. She has large and 
wide areas where air travel becomes almost 
necessary and essential. The climate too, fbr 
the great part of the year, is suitable for aviation. 
And so air travel and communications were 
bound to grow. In the last few years, however, 
the progress has been very quick, indeed. This 
was because there was the urge to grow. The 
ten-year plan, drawn up some three years ago, 
has been completed in two or three years. It 
is, if I may say so, proper that the gathering 
should meet, here to take counsel on what you 
should do to make air travel. safe, efficient and, 
above all to serve the purposes of humanity 
in the future.” 

Position in South-East Asia . 

Emphasising the important position India - 
occupied in the geographical set up of South- 
East Asia, Pandit Nehru said, geographically, 
as well as from many other points, India occupied 
a central position among the Asian nations, 
India is situated in the middle of the world 
map also. Most of the early international 
routes inevitably passed through India. India 
had thus influenced all her countries around and 
had been influenced by them, India had con- 
tacts since ancient times with her neighbours. 
She had never been isolated in the past and it 
had never wanted to be so except for a brief 
period in her history. During the British rule, 
India’s cantact with her neighbouring nations 
gradually lessened and there came into existence 
a direct contact with the west. But this had 


changed now and the first element of the change, 
he thought, was due to the development of air 
travel. Development of air communications 
had the great effect of reviving the old contacts 
and bringing the countries of the world close to 
one another, he said. 

Pandit Nehru concluded : “ You are in a 

sense the children of the future that is taking 
shape. Out of your labours of love, great deve- 
lopment will take place which I hope will be for 
the good of mankind. I welcome you all here.” 

.Thanking the Pfime Minister, Dr. Edward 
Warner, President of the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization, made appreciative reference 
to India’s part in the work of the Organisations. 
Referring to the present meeting, he said, it 
was the ninth of the series of such meetings. 
The meeting, lie said, would attempt to prepare 
plans for the allotment of radio frequencies. 

The Conference elected Mr. N. C. Ghosh, 
Director-General of Civil Aviation in India, 
and leader of the India delegation, as its Chair- 
man. Mr. Mohamfed Ismail, leader of the Paki- 
stan delegation, and t(ie leader of the French 
delegation were elected first and second Vice- 
Chairman respectively. 

The Fact-finding Committee which started 
work earlier submitted its report to the Con- 
ference. The conference appointed five sub- 
committees. One will deal with aerodromes 
and air routes, the second with air traffic control, 
the third wfth communications, the fourth 
with meteorology and the fifth with search 
and rescue. The allocation of radio frequency 
was left ta the consideration of the sub-com- 
mittee of communications. 

RAPID STRIDES MADE IN CIVIL AVIA- 
TION IN INDIA 

The Director-General of Civil Aviation, Mr. 
N. C. Ghosh explained to journalists at a con- 
fe^nce in New Delhi the progress made in civil 
aviation in India and the aims and objects ol 
the first South-Bkist Asia Regicmal Air Navigation 
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Conference of the International Civil Aviation 
Organizatiqn. 

Figures provided at the conference disclosed 
that during the first six months of 1948 
there occurred: (1) a 25- per cent, increase 'in 
air traffic as compared with the preceding half 
year, miles flown being 6,874,380 and passengers 
175,784; (2) a 27 per cent, increase in the 

weight of freight, mails and newspapers carried ; 
airfreight carried being 1,421 tops, newspapers 
748 tons and mails 286 tons ; (8) a 88 per cent, 

improvement in the factor of regularity which 
was 99.7 per cent during the period, a record 
for India ; (4) an increase in the number of 

aircraft registered in India from 551 to 614 ; 
(5) an increase in the number of pilots (B Class) 
to 296, private A class 888 and A-1 class to 15 
and of ground engineers to 348; and (6) impro^ie- 
ments to existing aerodromes and development 
of new aerodromes m various parts of the country. 

Stating that civil aviation in India had made 

rapid strides ” during the past two years, 
Mr. Ghosh said that during the pcribd July, 
1947 to June 30, 1948, the number of hours 
had risen from 48,629 in the previous year to 
66,554. The number of miles flown had in- 
creased from over 7.5m. tooverl0.5ra. The 
number of passengers carried had risen from 
188,796 to 814,546 and the weight of freight 
carried had trebled compared with the previous 
year. The weight of newspapers carried had 
shown a remarkabe increase from 277,680 lbs. 
in the previous year to 2,804,280 lbs. in the 
period under review. 

Regional Conference 

Mr. Ghosh explained at length the origin and 
functions of ICAO and the regional conference. 
These regional meetings would, he stated, deter- 
mine what air navigation facilities were available 
and what more were needed and decide on 
regional operating procedure for both air and 
ground crews in the various countries. 

Discussing training facilities for pilots, engi- 
neers and other technical personnel, Mr. Ghosh 


said that in addition to the Seven subsidisea 
clubs at Bombay, Madras, ^ Delhi, Barrackpore, 
Patna, Bhubaneshwara and Lucknow and three 
non-subsidized clubs of Jodhpur, Trivandrum 
and Hyderabad, it was proposed to open three 
subsidized clubs at JuUundur, Nagpur and 
Gauhati during 1948-49. 

The communications school at Saharanpor 
was training radio operators and radio techni- 
cians. It has also been decided to establish a 
flying training school and an aerodrome school 
at Allahabad for training in flying, flying control 
and aerodrome administration. The Govern- 
ment of India had decided to send six experien- 
ced pilots to the U. K. for being trained as 
instructors. , The services of these experts would 
be available to the flying clubs. The ratio of 
foreigners to Indians ^t present manning the 
civil aircraft was roughly 60 : 40. 

The Allahabad school was expected to turn 
out 800 pilots, 800 aerodrome officers and 800 
control operators during the next three years. 
Some 50 trainer aircraft had been ordered from 
Canada and the U. K. and were expected to be 
delivered shortly. The question of training 
engineers was also receiving serious attention 
of the Government, 

Mr. Ghosh said that development work at 
aerodromes was being taken on hand. Santa 
Cruz at Bombay, Dum Dum at Calcutta and 
•Palam at Delhi were being brought up to the 
standard of international airports. An expen- 
diture of Rs. 2 crores had been approved for the 
construction of control and administrative 
buildings, wireless transmitting stations and 
residential quarters at Vizagapatam, Lucknow, 
Ahmedabad, Nagpur, Banaras, Patna, Bagdogra 
and Gauhati. There was some talk of developing 
an aerodrome to conform to international 
standards, somewhere in Kathiawar, but the 
matter was only, in the consideration stage. 
When Bombay was fully developed he thought 
it would serve as the western air gate of Indi^ 
like Karachi in the past. 
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PLAN TO SPEED UP INTERNAL AIR 
MAILS 

Four Planes to Fly at Night between 
Main Cities 

It is understood that proposals are under the 
examination of the Ministry of Communications 
to speed up the internal air mails delivery^ 
particularly in important stations like Bombay* 
Madras* Calcutta and Delhi. Plans.*.are being 
considered to arrange night flying of four air 
mail planes from Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and 
Delhi, and their confluence at a Central place 
like Nagpur, The idea, seems to be to take 
mails up to nine every night and carry a feW 
passengers — sleeping accommodation may be pro- 
vided and delivery of air mail letters etc. may 
be made next morning at these cities through 
post offices. Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Minister, 
who is now assisted by Mr. Khurshed Lai, Deputy 
Minister, is examining arrangements alongside 
Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraph offices. 

It is understood that the British Post Office 
has specially sent an officer from London to 
assist the Ministry of Communications in re- 
settling the Telephone Exchange at Calcutta, 
the scene of the recent tragic conflagratioi;i and 
terrible loss of costly equipment. In addition, 
the British Post Office has offered to sell auto- 
matic exchange equipment with about ten 
thousand telephone links. Departmental ex- 
perts are examining the matter as it is feared 
that the new equipment may not hold good in 
tropical climate like Calcutta’s. It is also 
suggested that air conditioned, Exchange 
machines may function throughout the year in 
Calcutta. Examinations and experiments have 
been proceeding in consultation with the Bri- 
tish Post Office expert. 

REDUCTION IN FOREIGN AIR MAIL 
RATES 

Decisions at Locabno 

The Executive and Liaison Commission of the 
Universal Postal Union, which met at Berne 
and Locarno, has decided to reduce air mml 


transportation charges payable .to air carriers, 
said Mr. Krishna Prasada, Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs, in an interview recently. 

Mr, Krishna Prasada said that if the decision 
of 'the Commission was carried out by member 
nations, air mail rates to foreign countries would 
be considerably reduced. 

The Commission also decided to conduct a 
technical research in the postal services with the 
object of 'improving and quickening it. The 
results of the Research would be made available 
to 84 member nations of the Union. 

THE TELEPHONE FACTORY 

The foundation-stone laying ceremony of the 
telephone factory, which was performed near 
Bangalore the other day, was a noteworthy 
oocasion. Apart from being the beginning 
of a vital nationalised industry, the ceremony 
marked an important stage in business collabo- 
ration between India and Great Britain. That 
India should be self-sufficient in manufacturing 
telephones cannot be over-emphasised. There 
is a considerable scope for the development of 
this industry. At present there are 110,000 
telephones in this country. Taking into account 
its vast area and population, this iiumber is 
quite insignificant. The telephone density 
comes to 0.08 per cent, of the piopulation, which 
compares very unfavourably with the figures 
for other countries. People are clamouring for 
telephones and even at present inquiries 
50,000 connections are on the waiting list. With 
rapid industrial development and the rise in the 
standard of living of the people', the demand 
for telephones is bound to increase tremendously. 

The project is the result of an agreement 
between the Government of India and a premier 
British firm, “ The Automatic Telephone and 
Electric Co. Ltd.” The contract is for a period 
of 15 years, within which it is expected that 81 
crores telephone instruments will be manufac- 
tured. The company has agreed to give techni- 
cal assistance and place its patents at the dis- 
posal of the factory. In return, the British 
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concern will be paid Rs. 80 lakhs during this 
period. To begin with, the factory will assemble 
telephone instruments at the rate of 2,000 units 
per ^mensem. Manufacturing will start within 
three years. The annual output of the factory 
will be in the neighbourhood of two crore units. 

Hindustan Aircraft’s Progress 

It is^certainly gratifying to learn that the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory has actually made 
a start in evolving its own designs. The record 
of its achievement during the third quarter of 
the current year is encouraging. The indigenous 
designs developed in the factory constitute a 
modest beginning by comparison with foreign 
standards; nevertheless they hold a well-founded 
hopft for the future. The three new types of 
aircraft whose designs have been fully or almost 
wholly completed are HT2, HTlO and a substitute 
for Percival Prentice. All the three are trainers. 
HT2 is meant for the training of beginners, 
particularly for civil aviation pilots and young 
men in the National Cadet corps. HTlO is 
intended for the training of pilots for the 
R.I.A.F. The present programme for the factory 
consists of assembling 15 aircraft from com- 
ponents, 5 from detailed parts and manufacturing 
80 from raw materials. The deadline fixed 
for its completion is December, 1949. Besides 
the designs,’ the activities of the factory have 
been extended to overhaul aeroplanes and 
engines and conversion of certain types for 
military requirements. 

Part of the capacity of the plant is to be used 
for the* manufacture of railway coaches for the 
present. The first all-metgl third class coach 
was ready on Independence Dky and it has been 
approved by the Railway Board which has al- 
ready placed an order for 100 coaches for the time 
being. The principles of aircraft construction 
have been applied in its manufacture to secure 
greater comfort and safety for passengers. The 
risk of damage from accidents and fires will 
be considerably diminished. Another special 
feature of this coach is the provision of more 
space and dectric fans. A modified design 


prepared for a second type of all-steel third 
class coach provides a breadth of 11 feet 8 inches 
which is an improvement on the 10 feet breadth 
of the one already manufactured. This design 
is expected to be finalised in all respects in the 
course of a few weeks when certain information 
regarding light-weight bogies is obtained. 

ADVANTAGES OF JET AIR TRAVEL 
May supplant present equipment in a decade 
{By Charles Gardener) 

(The arrival in Jndia of the RIAF’s first 
“ Vampire ” fighters has focussed attention on 
]et planes. The British aircraft industry is 
not only producing jet planes for Service use 
but also for flying the world’s air routes. Here, 
Charles Gardener, B.B.C. Air Correspondent, 
discusses the advantages of jet air travel. 
He has the distinction of being the first British 
reporter to fly a jet plane, the Meteor, at a speed 
approaching that of sound. At over 600 m.p.h. 
and at 10,000 feet, 85-year-old Charles Gardener 
made a broadcast for Radio Newsreel and Eye 
Witness Programmes). 

Senator Owen Brewster is Chairman of the 
United States Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board, and his opinions on current trends in 
yorld civil aviation are, therefore, of some 
moment. 

He has just made a speech in Washington in 
•which he praised Britain’s jet-liner plans, and in 
it he said : “ The prospect of America having 

to buy British airliners looms larger to-day than 
ever before. The British aircraft industry is 
making such technical progress that its designers 
and engineers are planning and producing 
planes which will outstrip American models;” 

Naturally, Britains’s aircraft industry hopes 
that M. Brewster is right. There is little doubt, 
indeed, that the Senator is supportC|d in his view 
by a number of the world’s civil air operators 
and indirectly confirmed in it by the sudden 
swing among American technicians in favour of 
jet airliners after several years of doubting the 
value of Britain’s post-war experiment in this 
field. 
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The facts of this friendly race for an irnsreasing- 
ly important world market, undoubtedly support 
^tain’s hopes that by 1955 to 1960 she will be 
supplying fast, economic jet travel to the bulk 
of trunk operators of all the countries. 

Quiet and Vibration Free 
Jet air travel has so many advantages that 
there is no longer room for doubt that it is bound 
to supplant the present equipment on all medium 
and long-range routes within a decade. 

Anyone who has ridden in a jet airliner will 
confirm that its quiet and vibration-free charac- 
teristics make one immediately dissatisfied with 
even the most luxurious of piston-engined 
planes. To ride in a jet airliner is to realise that 
here is an entirely new concept of comfort and 
relaxation. In addition, the high flying jet 
aircraft offers genuine “ above the weather ** 
smoothness and of course, up to 100 per cent, 
increase in cruising speed. 

Economically, there is just as good a case. 
According to the latest statistical survey a jet 
liner on the North Atlantic route brings down the 
economic fare at a 65 per cent, load factor from 
£. 80 (Rs. 1060) to £. 49 (Rs. 649) mainly through 
the increased use made possible by a plane which 
can do 180 double trips a year. 

It being granted, therefore, that the case for 
the jet is unanswerable, the issue turns on who 
will produce the jet airliner first. To my mind, 
Britain can hardly fail to do so — and that fact 
is now being appreciated all over the world. 

Ever since the end of the war in Europe, ' 
Britain's civil air industry has concentrated 'on 
jets. At one time it was feared that the industry 
had concentrated too much on the gas turbine. 
Nevertheless, Britain continued to put her avail- 
able resourcesi into the project, because in it she 
saw her only chance of catching up on. the lost 
years of the wat. » 

To day, Britain is within a measurable distance 
of reaping her harvest, for she has a number of 
jet civil aircraft already flying at a time when 
other manufacturers have only reached the 
“ talking point.” 


Main Rivals 

Let us look at the facts. Britain has gone 
all-out for jets at a time when no other country, 
America included, has even planned a jet air- 
liner, let alone started to build one. 

In the international market the U.S.A. and 
Britain are the main rivals, yet America has 
done nothing like as much work as Britain on 
propeller turbines ; and her pure jets *are not 
nearly so good as the British ones. 

Certain it is, that nothing produced overseas 
can compare with Britain’s engines for trouble- 
free maintenance and for the length of running 
hours between overhaul, the factors that really 
matter in day-to-day commercial operation. 
The de Havilland “ Ghost ” is as far as I know, 
the only pure jet engine which has fully passed 
its civil type tests and is approved for airliner 
installation. 

Air Frame Construction 

The same is roughly true of air frame construc- 
tion. To day, Britain has in use the world’s 
first air-screw jet airliner, the Vickers Viscount, 
and is about to launch the somewhat similar 
Armstrong “ Appollo. ” On the pure jet side, 
she has the N. Viking, which is already break- 
ing records, while several other experimental 
machines with a mixed power plant of jets and 
pistons are also gleaning much needed data on 
research tests. 

In addition, the Government has placed firm 
orders for the de Havilland “ Comet ” (four 
** Ghost ” jets for long range work) and for the 
Brabazon I ; and the SR-45 boat and the Hermes 
V, which are all to have air-screw jets of |Varying 
capacity and using engines which are to day 
actually in being. Each of these airliners is 
now under construction, and all can be expected 
to take the air between 1950 and 1952. 

All of this represents a sheer gain on any other 
constructing country in the world, and with this 
work already “ on the stocks ” the aircraft in^ 
dustry in Britain is looking forward to sweeping 
the field. 
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Operating Problems 

On the fact^of it civil air supremacy for Britain 
within 10 years is a safe bet. Yet there are 
factors of uncertainty. The capacity of the 
United States for hustle can easily be under* 
estimated. 

There are many operating problems in jet 
transport yet to be solved. Fuel consumption, 
pressurisation, and air traffic control are but 


three of them which spring to mind. It would 
be foolish to reckon without a hold-up of some 
kind with so many factors still unknown. 

As a Briton 1 like to think that Britain will be 
selling jet liners to the world before any trans* 
Atlantic prototype has taken the air. But 
whether I am right or wrong, the fact is now 
clear that on both sides of the ocean jet aircraft 
are considered the aircraft of the future. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN HYDER- 
ABAD 
by 

V. Samuel, b.a., B.com., b.ed., 

Principal, Central School of Commerce and 
Secretarial Training, the Nisum'i 

Government, 

Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Prior to 1848 F. there were very few institu- 
tions in the Dominions providing instruction 
in commercial subjects* and mos^ of them were 
private institutions which, owing to the lack 
of necessary organisation and finances, did 
not do more than provide part-time instruction in 
shorthand and typewriting. With a view to 
giving an impetus to Technical and Vocational 
Education and organising it on a sound basis a 
separate department of Technical and Voca- 
tional Education* was created in 1848 F. under 
Khan Fazal Mohd. Khan m.a. (Cantab.), as 
Commissioner and Secretary to Government. 
One of the earliest measures taken by this de- 
partment was to open a conunercial section in 
theOsmania Technical College in consonance with 
the recommendation of Mr. Abbott, c.b.e.. His 
Majesty's Chief Inspector of Technical Schools 
under the Board of Education in England, 
whose services had been temporarily requisi- 
tioned by H.E.H. the Nizam's (Jovernment to 
advise them on the question of the expansion 
of Technical and Vocational Education in the 
Dominions. 

The idea of opening a separate school of 
commerce for imparting commercial education 
in all its various aspects originated in Mr. Syed 
Ali Akbar, m.a. (Cantab.) when he was the Special 
Officer and Mr. Syed Mohd. Azam, m.a. (Can- 
tab.) who was then the Director of the Department 
of Technical & Vocational Education in 1852 F. 
Accordingly, as a step towards the expansion 
and development of the commercial section of 
Qsmimia Technical College, the Central School of 


Commerce was established as a separate institu- 
tion in 1854 F. when late Mr. IQiazi Mohd. 
Hussain, b.a., ll.b. (Cantab,), Bar-kr-LAW, 
was the Director and Mrs. S.A. Hashimy, b.sc. 
(Lond.), B.com., weis thes pecial officer in charge 
of the department. 

The interim period that lapsed between the 
introduction of the commercial section in the 
Osmania Technical College and the establish- 
ment of the Central School of Commerce as a 
separate institution synchronises roughly with 
the dark years of the war. During this 
period the government had to open various 
new departments to meet the emergency creat- 
ed by the war. Numerous joint stock com- 
panies were floated throughout the Diominions 
.and indigenous industries also commenced 
developing. All these factors led to an increased 
and more insistent demand for men with com- 
mercial qualifications. The school thus came 
into being at an opportune moment to meet 
a definitely felt need. In view of the expected 
expansion of the local industries in the near 
future, it is hoped that it may prove to be a pre- 
cursor of many similar institutions in different 
parts of the State. 

With the advent of Mr. Syed Ali Akbar, in 
the Dept, of Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion, as Director, there was a marked improve- 
ment in commercial education. He had always 
evinced interest in the development of this 
new school and devised ways and means of 
achieving this object assisted by Mr. C. E. Pres- 
tion, M.B.E., the Special Officer of the depart- 
ment. The combined efforts of Mr. 5yed Ali 
Akbar and Mr. Preston contributed much to 
the expansion of couimercial education. 
The instruction provided for in this institution 
has been specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of business houses, banks and industrial 
conc^s. Theory and Practice of commerce 
have been correlated in a fitting manner suited 
to the practical requirements of the busjn<?s 9 . 
<K>iiditions her^, 
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To start with, provision has been made in the 
Central School of Commerce, for the following 
full-time courses of study: 


Course Duration 

Years 

1. Commercial Diploma . . " 2 

Banking Diploma .. 2 

8. Banking Certificate 1 

4. English Secretarial Certificate . . 1 

5. Urdu Secretarial Certificate . . 1 


The medium of instruction in courses 1 to 4 is 
English and in course 5 Urdu. The minimum 
qualification necessary for admission to these 
courses is a pass in H.S.C. examination or an 
examination equivalent thereto. Many students 
trained so far here, have been holding good 
posts in Government and Merchant Offices. 
This institution is an ideal training ground for 
youths desirous of choosing successful careers in 
business organisation and government offices. 
Provision has also been made for a change in 
courses from time to time by revision of sylla- 
buses according to varying requirements. 

Industrial and Commercial enterprises are 
the outstanding features of Hyderabad today. 
The Central School of Commerce has to play 
an important part in Hyderabad under such 
conditions. It aims at providing trained per- 
sonnel for the rank and file of industry and trade. 
This institution has therefore to work in close 
collaboration with the Chamber of Commerce, 
Banking Organisations, Transport Agencies and 
Trade Associations. The demand for com- 
mercial education in Hyderabad has thus ever 
been increasing day by day. By way of 
popularizing commercial education, occasional 
broadcast talks by the officers of the department 
for the information qf the public have been 
proposed by Mr. Sajjad Mirza, m.a. (Cantabs), 
Secy, to Govt., Education Dept. The possi- 
Iffiities of instruction in commercial' subjects 
for the growing number of candidates have 
been created by recognition of private institu- 
tions after their inspection by the department. 


Some merchants* children have joined thef 
conpnerce classes of this institution with the 
object of making business their ' profession, . 
besides others, who have joined these classes 
preparatory to service in merchant or Govt., 
offices. Students trained here so far have 
been thriving well in the government depart- 
ments and in business too. A list of such 
candidates is under preparation to be attached 
to the prospectus of the school. 

The Central School of Commerce has made 
good progress since its inception. As a step 
towards expansion, this institution in addition 
to instruction provided for students in full- 
time classes has also accommodated ex-serviee 
personnel for necessary preliminary commercial^ 
training to facilitate their absorption in civil 
jobs and opened part-time classes in shorthand,^ 
typewriting, book-keeping and correspondence 
for the benefit of office employees and special 
classes in stenography for non-purdah girl* 
leading to government examinations in short- 
hand and typewri^ng (English and Urdu). 
These examinations have been introduced with 
a view to standardize shorthand and typewrit- 
ing examinations in the Dominions and to 
ensure the candidates proficiency in these 
subjects. The Department of Technical and 
Vocational Education has to hold these exami- 
nations every year and issue certificates to 
candidates which are essential for joining service 
in government offices as stenographers and 
typists. The following are eligible for admission 
to these examinations : (a) candidates trained 
in shrothand and typewriting at . thci 
Central School of Commerce, (6) candidates 
trained in private institutions recognized by 
the government, (c) government (rfftce employee* 
temporary or permanent discharging duties as 
stenographers apd typists with a service of at 
least one year and certified to this effect by a^ 
gazetted officer of the department concerned. 
The school has become a centre for these exami- 
nations besides Sir Isaac Pitman*s and London 
pham^r of Conuner^ Examinations, At the 
instance of a committee of the Secretaries led 
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by Mr. L. N. Gupta, b.8c., b.c3., Secy, to Govt., 
Finance Department and Mr. Sajjad Mirza, 
Secy, to Govt,, Education Department a 
scheme of part-time classes has recently been 
implemented. These classes have accordingly 
been organised here in Azur 1858 F. under the 
joint control of both the Secretaries to Govt., 
in Finance and Education Departments. 
Mr. Sajjad Mii^ has also suggested the neces- 
sity of starting Transport Classes in this institu- 
tion to serve the needs of the State railway 
on the lines obtaining in South Africa, in his 
correspondence with the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Postwar-Planning Department. In 
consultation with the Chamber of Commerce, 
introduction of a Salesman's Course has also 
been under contemplation. 

Steps are being taken for acquisition of land 
and construction of a suitable building for the 
school. A good library containing magazines, 
etc.,' dealing with office management, account- 
ancy and other commercial subjects located in a 
suitable reading room here as suggested by 
Lieut.-Col. W. E. J; Beeching will be an asset. 
The question of starting an ideal commercial 
library for the benefit of regular commerce 
students of this institution and also the public 
by shifting the old conimerce library of the City 
College to this institution as proposed by Mr. 
Baquer Mohiuddin, Scentary to H.S.C. Board 
is also in progress. Provision for educational 
excursions, scholarships and prizes has also 
to be made. Arrangements for making con- 
tacts with employers to know their needs and 
prep^ candidates accordingly to create 
opportunities for ready employment have also 
to be made. The questiod regarding recognition 
of the Diplomas and Certificates of this institu- 
tion is under correspondence. Candidates 
trained here so far and employed in government 
offices and business concerns as stenographers, 
accountants and general clerks have been prov- 
ing very useful in their respective posts which 
is a proof that the standard of instruction impart* 
ed here is sufficiently high. If the two-year 


commercial diploma is recognised by the Govern- 
ment and Osmania University as equivalent to 
Intermediate, it will be a soured of incentive 
to candidates taking up this course preparatory 
to choosing vocation with a higher start in an 
office or joining B.Com. classes of Osmania Uni- 
versity. * 

The standard of the two-year commercial 
diploma of this institution is on a par with 
that of two year diploma of (i) Govt. Commercial 
Institute, Calcutta, and {ii) of Delhi Poly- 
technic. A status of the type assigned to the 
two-year diploma of the Govt. Commercial 
Institute, Calcutta by the Govt, of Bengal 
and Calcutta University and to the two-year 
diploma of Delhi Poly-Technic by Lucknow 
University is being sought from this govern- 
ment and Osmania University for the two-year 
diploma of the Central School of Commerce. 

Mr. L. N. Gupta, Secretary to Govt., Finance 
Dept., while presiding at the Annual Day func- 
tion of the Central School of Commerce has 
referred specially to the value of education 
obtaining in this school which he ^aid had pro- 
duced candidates fit to discharge the duties 
of an office assistant more satisfactorily than 
those candidates having only general educa- 
tion to thdr credit. So saying he promised 
to get the Commercial Diploma of this institu- 
tion recognised as equivalent to Imterinediate 
in matter of appointment in Govt. Service^ 

Candidates who have qualified themselves 
for the Secretarial Certificate have been enter- 
tained in various government offices as steno- 
graphers, as shorthand and typewriting form 
part of this course. They have therefore 
been exempted from passing the government 
examination in shorthand and typewriting, 
which amounts to part recognition of this certi- 
ficate. Similarly its secretarial value has to be 
recognised as office subjects like correspondence 
and precis-writing, office accounts, and office 
, procedure form the major part of this course. 
Candidates holding thia certificate deserve there- 
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fore the same facilities that are offered to em- 
ployees successful at the Lower Departmental 
Examination of the office of the Controller- 
General, Accounts and Audit, as the subjects for 
the Secretarial Course and the Lower Depart- 
mental Examination are almost the same. 

The advantages of such recognition are : 
Candidates holding the certificates of the school 
feel confident that training here for a year or 
two prepares them for vocation with higher 
initial start in salary. Employers are also 
satisfied that they employ men with certified 
skill. The right type of candidates come 
forward for admission to the courses here. 
The popularity of the school as a clerk- 
training centre considerably increases among 
the employers and employees. 

In connection with rationalisation of office 
work by introduction of time saving devices in 
office administration, Lieut.-Col. W. E. J. Beech- 
ing, Acting Special Officer of the Department, 
had a talk with Mr. Nolan who has been engaged 
by H.E.H. the Nizam’s Govt., to study the 
^office organisaiion in the various departments 
and to make recommendations regarding the 
supply of the latest office equipment. Mr. Nolan, 
expected in Hyderabad in the middle of 1857 F., 
has been asked to get various types of equip- 
ment which he considered i necessary for 
the government offices and instal the same in 
the Central School of Commerce and instruc- 
tion thereon be included in the syllabus. 

The Central School of Commerce with its 
potentialities is bound to play a, great role in 
the coming years of industrial development in 
Hyderabad. It will an ideal training 
ground for candidates preparing for vocation 
in business houses and government offices 
too, provided therci s necessary planning at 
various stages of its growth suited to local 
requirements. It needs therefore the closest 
and the most sympathetic attention of the 
government. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GROUNDNUTS 
IN WOkLD ECONOMY 
By 

Ahmed Abdulla m.a. (Madras), 

DiH, Suptd,t Commerce and Induetnee^ 
Mahboohnagar. 

As certain pieces of architecture are considered 
among the wonders of the world so also I am 
disposed to place groundnuts among the wonders 
of agricultural products. It has assumed a 
unique place in the economy of the world, espe- 
cially in that of Western countries during the 
last few decades. A review of the manifold 
purposes for which it is being used will remind 
us of the important role the poor, little-known 
groundnut has begun to play in our material 
life. 

It grows healthily in light, sandy soil which 
enables the flower-bearing stalk to enter the 
ground where the incipient fruit develops ihto 
pods and then into groundnuts. One small 
initial seed, if it is good, bears 50 or 60 pods, each 
of them containing three or four nuts— which is 
indeed an exuberant yidd. The present main 
sources of supply of groundnuts for the Western 
countries are West Africa and India. The latter 
is the biggest producer but a considerable por- 
tion of the seeds is consumed inside the country. 
In India the seed is mostly used for extracting 
oil which serves as fat for cooking purposes. 
For the last few years vegetable ghee il& being 
manufactured out of it on a vast scale. Exten- 
sive use is also being made of it for the prepara- 
tion of soap. Large quantities are also used as 
salted pe^anuts. In the Western countries these 
nuts and their oil are copsumed in different 
shapes and forms. Sweet manufacturers use 
them in their preparations ; in confectionaries 
it goes in the making of toffee, chocolates, etc. 
Westerners use its oil for the manufacture of 
high-grade margarine and cooking compounds. 
Huge quantities are being used as a substitute 
for olive oil in packing sardines. It is used 
extensively in the manufacture of liquid and 
soft varieties of soap ; also -as lubricant for deU* 
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cate pieces of mechanism. This brief narration 
of the uses of ^oundnut and g^oui^nut oil 
must have brought to bear upon the readers its 
immense importance. 

Groundnut as a wonder reveals itself in another 
aspect as well. Every part of it is of consider- 
able dse in one way or other. Its foliage which 
contains proteins serves as fodder for cattle. 
When the nuts go into the mill their shells are 
removed by means of decorticating machines 
after which process the kernels are put in expel- 
lers to extract oil and the shells serve as fiiel for 
the boilers which provide power for running the 
mills. Thus a large amount of coal or other 
costly fuel is* saved. Next, after the extraction 
of oil from the kernels, the remains, called oil- 
cake is used for manuring pimposes. In fact, 
groundnutoi 1-cake is among the richest ma- 
nures. Thus, we find that human beings, animals 
and land, all the three equally share the benefits 
accruing from the Exploitation of groundnuts. 
It is such a precious product that Hyderabad 
is endowed with in abundance by nature. 

In India, Madras Presidency is the biggest 
producer of groundnuts with an yearly produc- 
tion of 18 lakh tons. Next comes Hyderabad 
/ State which produces nearly 6 lakh tons. Before 
the war, both used to export large quantities of 
groundnuts to Western countries and this con- 
stituted an important item of Indians export 
trade. But the immense loss we were incurring 
by exporting the nuts instead of their oil was 
soon realised by our countrymen. Oil milla 
sprang up throughout South India thus increasing 
the crushing capacity to a considerable extent. 
Today there are 1,100 expellers (some of them 
are no^ working at (>resent) in the Madras Pre- 
sidency which have an yearly crushing capacity 
of 11 lakh tons. In Hyderabad there are 850 
expellers with an yearly crushing capacity of 
nearly 8} lakh tons, 600 rotaries capable.of crush- 
ing li lakh tons and a large number of bull« 
driven ghanis. 

Today there is an acute shortage in the world 
of oils and fats. The short fall in the case of 


Britain alone amounts to the equivalent of IS 
lakh tems of groundnuts. Britain imports this' 
commodity to the extent of Rs. 18 crores every 
year. To avoid the necessity of paying such a 
heavy bill in foreign currencies, Britain has 
. launched the biggest farming scheme ever planned. 
Large tracts— about 8 million acres— in Tanga- 
nyika, Kenya and Northern Rhodesia (all situa- 
ted in Central Africa) will be brought under 

* plough and sowed with groundnuts. Thus Africa 

will be adorned with a plant unlimited in its 
bounties and pregnant with rich results. Mr. 
G. Cooper, a planter in West Africa has given thev, 
following interesting details of the plan : “ The 

project embraces l07 mechanised units, each 
unit being 80,000. acres. It is estimated that 
by 1950, a yearly crop of 600,000 tons should be 
reaped, but an annual production of 800,000 
tons should be possible as the scientific farming 
methods to be utilized begin to yidd their re- 
wards. The capital cost will be not less than 
£. 25,000,000, but there should result a saving in 
Britain’s food bill of £. 10,000,000 per annum. 
There will be other benefits too, for in addition 
to safeguarding our essential supplies of fats, 
there will be economic and social effects not only^ 
to the people immediately concerned on the 
projects but also on the whole of the territories. 

“Tanganyika, which is to have 80 of the 
mechanised units, is also to have an entirely new 
port built to handle the traffic. This port in 
Southern Tanganyika will cost about £. 4,000,000; 
There will be further expenditure in rail link 
between the estates and the port. The ground- 
nut has indeed become one of the vital factors 
in Britain’s food bill.’’ 

The above statement gives an inkling into the 
. importance that the groiyidnut has assumed in 
world economy and how it has begun to influ- 
ence the financial positions of Western countries. 

* Britain is not an exception. Some of the 
continental countries are equally dependent for 
their fats and oils on groundnut. Hull is Ihe 
most important British centre for its trade and 
Marseilles on the Continent. 
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In India for a long time oilseed industry was 
not so important as trade in oilseeds. Though 
of recent times the industry has made consider- 
able progress and gained some importance, yet 
it has not received the attention it ought, to, 
both from the Government and the public. It 
is estimated that the value of oil mill industry 
in India is Rs. 400 crores, which can be consi- 
dered quite a big one. The reasons why it has- 
escaped the attention of the Government, and 
the public in spite of such huge investments are 
that first, it is not well-organised and secondly 
it is spread out in small units over rural areas. 
Mr. Haji Dawood Nasser, President of the 
Indian Oil Merchants* Chamber, presiding over 
its first meeting in 1947 suggested that an Oil 
Advisory Board be set up as part of the Food 
Department, Government of India. Mr. Nasser 
hoped that * such a Board would be able to 
organise the scientific development of this 
great industry,’ which is much needed to reap 
full benefit out of it. 

In Hyderabad sfate there are three refineries 
at present and 11 more have been sanctioned. 
With the establishment of vanaspati ghee 
factories in Bombay and its huge consumption 
in the State— about a 1,000 tons a year— the 
industrialists in the State have awakened to 
the importance and remunerative value of re- 
fineries and hydrogenating plants. Combination 
of vegetable ghee factory with large-scale oil 
mill is considered to be the best method of 
bringing about economy in the industry. The 
Hyderabad Vegetable Products Ltd. is consti- 
tuted on this basis. Its present capacity is 15 
tons a day of refined oil which is proposed to be 
increased to 80 tons a day with equipment for 
vanaspathi. The capacity of the Dayaram 
Surajmull Oil Mills is 7j tons a day. Another 
big factory ‘ The Swadeshi Oil Mills ’ has been 
set up at Jedcherla (Mahboobnagar District) 
and has recently started functioning. It has 
6 expellers and 6 rotaries which means that 
annually this mill alone will extract oil from 
i»bout 8,000 tons of groundnuts. A*' refining 
plant of 10 tons a day capacity (8,6Q0 tons a 
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year) has been installed. Hydrogenating machi- 
nery which was ordered for may be received in 
the near fUture. The incentive to invest in 
oil industry has been quite sharpened in Hyder- 
abad but the pace of its progress is still not en- 
couraging. N 

The Government of India have imposed an 
export duty of Rs. 160 per ton on oils and Rs. 80 
per ton on oilseeds, l^his has placed India in a 
position of great disadvantage compared to 
other countries in the world market for oils, 
The high price of our groundnut oil has made 
other countries take to substitutes. Mr, Sudar- 
sanam, President of the South India Oil Mill 
Owners’ Association speaking on the occasion 
of its second anniversary in June last discussed 
this aspect of our oil problem. He said, ** With 
the development of alternative sources of supply, 
buyers abroad are showing growing powers 
of resistance. This year Whale Fishing Cam- 
paign has yielded excellent results. Olive oil 
supplies have increased from 20,000 tons to 
100,000 toils. Phillippine copra will contribute 
over 10 lakhs of tons to the international world 
market. There is a glut of linseed oil in Argen- 
tina and Brazilian castor oil is ocred at £. 180 
per ton versus £. 160 for an equal quantity of 
Indian castor oil.” All these factors are affect- 
ing the demand for our groundnut oil and unless 
traders are left free to establish their product 
in world markets before the programmes for the 
expansion of groundnut cultivation in Central 
Africa begin to operate successfully, the down- 
fall of this steadily progressing industry will be 
a foregone conclusion. The incalculable harm 
such a development will do to our peasants and 
industrialists is quite obvious. The attention 
of the Government of India has been drawn 
towards this problem £y several South Indian 
industrialists and action is awaited. 

f 

The importance of oilseeds in the * subsistence 
economy * of our country is second only to that 
of food grains. It is a twofold problem which 
needs attention on both sides. One phase of it 
is agricultoral and the pther industrial. The 
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type of plans to be formulated for groundnuts 
should be applicable to both agricultural and 
industrial aspects. The former demands that 
there should be more production without an 
extension in acreage. For, an increase in the 
area under groundnuts would mean probably a 
decrease in the area under food crops. During 
the war, under the * grow more food * campaign 
any increase in the area, under cash crops was 
vehemently discouraged. Food situation has 
worsened since then and any encroachment 
on the land under food crops would not be per- 
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missible. The only alternative is to adopt 
methods of intensive cultivation which need 
careful planning. 

The industrial aspect of the problem is equally 
important. Without proper organisation of the 
oil mill industry and its running on rational 
basis no progress can be achieved. Moreover 
a co-ordination between the producers of oilseeds, 
its dealers and mill-owners is essential. Their 
joint efforts will increase the production of seeds, 
extraction of oils from them and their disposal 
in proper channels. 
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ni;eamsagar canals opened for 

NAVIGATION 

The Hyderabad Government are considering a 
proposal to open the Nizarasagar canals for 
navigation. 

The Nizamsagar reservoir, some 100 miles 
from Hyderabad city, is the second largest 
artificial lake in India with an area of over 50 
sq. miles. At the time of its completion 16 
years ago, it was expected that within 9 years it 
would irrigate and bring under cultivation over 
a quarter million acres of land. So far, however, 
only half that acreage has been brought under 
cultivation, and the Hyderabad Government 
have now created a special department to study 
the causes of' retarded development of the area 
and to adopt measures to accelerate it. 

SURPLUS BUDGET FOR SECUNDER- 
ABAD MUNICIPALITY 

RS. 2 LAKHS SET APART FOR ORIGINAL WORK 

At a meeting of the Secunderabad Munici- 
pality Mr. S. M, A^kari Jaffery, Deputy Pres- 
ident, closing the budget for the year ending 
said that he was proud to reveal a cash balance. 
In spite of disturbed conditions, they were able 
to collect substantial ar»'ears. The Munici- 
pality did some useful work, but could not 
carry out major works due to lack of materials. 
He assured the house that a sum of Rs. 2 lakhs 
had been set apart for original work for the next 
year. 

/ No BENEFIT TO CITIZENS 

Commenting on the statement of the Deputy 
President, Mr. M. R. Patny, said that since the 
rendition of Secunderabad, new taxes had 
been enforced but nothing had been done for 
the benefit of the citizens. Continuing the 
speaker pointed that both the rich and the 
pobr had bwn taxed, but the Municipality 
cbuld not b’bast of ^ playground, a garden and 
a. library. * Concluding Mr^ Patny said, he 
would have welcomed a deficit budget to enable 
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the Municipality to demand more from the 
Government. 

Lack of materials 

Replying to the speech of Mr. Patny, 
Mr. S. M. Askari Jaffery said that he did certain 
amenities for the benefit of the people but 
he could not carry out a big programme due to 
lack of materials. They could not get open 
space though he made efforts to get the Karbala 
Maidan. Unfortunately, the cost of the land 
appeared to be prohibitive. 

NO SHORTAGE OF CLOTH IN HYDER- 
ABAD 

Hyderabad State is not facing any shortage 
of cloth or yarn as other Indian Provinces *and 
States are doing. Hyderabad has a reserve of 
cloth* and yam worth apprbximately one and half 
crores of rupees. While 75 per cent, of the cloth is 
imported from Bombay and other places, the 
Statens own production amounts to 25 per cent,' 
besides the handloom cloth which is largely 
used in the South in preference to the mill- 
made cloth. On an average the State Govern- 
ment buys one crore worth of cloth and yarn 
per month, and through co-operative societies 
of wholesalers and retailers makes the textiles 
available to the consumer from 4,000 depots 
scattered throughout the State. The scheme 
of distribution of cloth through ad hoc co- 
operative societies of wholesalers and retailers 
which has been in vogue since , the control was • 
imposed three years ago, had been a great success, 
from both the merchants and the consumers 
points of view. Neither those in cloth trade 
have Jost their living nor consumers gone with- 
out their quotas of cloth. 

Cloth control 

The retail control on cloth, which was re- 
moved in March, is being reimposed, while 
control on the wholesale trade has already been 
there, an4 wag never withdrawn, 
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As soon as control on retail sale of clotli is^, 
reintroduced, which will be done wh^it Internal*' ^ 
communications ate restored and the depotr 
wallas return to their villages, double quotas 
to begin with will be allowed to the consumers 
in the villages who have gone without cloth 
for a long time. now. 

Coarse CLCStH 

When they talk about eloth in Hyderabad 
they talk about the ordinary coarse cloth, as 
against the fine cloth with which Government 
is not ooneemcd, neither has ever bothered 
itself with it. Even the Nnem buys this sami 
coarse cloth as a commoner does. What His 
Exalted Highness usmafly insists on is that he 
should have sufficient cloth of one quality to 
dutnbute equally inhia household which consists 
of about. 100 membert. Last year he bought 
semething like 0,000 yards. 

One remsfkabis fbifciire oi the ctoth rstjkm* 
iBg here is that ekoth i« net ^tributed on the 
basis of yardage but ita vakie in view of the 
fact that yardage of the moat of the mills varies 
attbough per capita allottnent » as follows : 
city people 34 yards^ townsmen 12 and villagers 

8v 

Pool system of cloth control 

ffittukrly, the yam^local and imported, is 
pooled by the aatberitks and distributed among . 
wholesalera and retailers through their co- 
operative societies and through them to weavers. 
Enehi weaYes hoida a ration « card. 

It was leanit that owing to the Kazakar and 
Communist activities, depots in most of the 
small towns and villages had to close down and 
turn-over of cloth fell by 50 per cent. 

NEW COTTON STRAIN ' 
Hyderabad’s effowt to maintain purity 

The Bacen muslbssy. once i^owned lor ikeir 
fine texturev wen , nunhafartured from cotton 
gfuwn in Hyderabad^ PhiR in eoue^ of time, 
the Hydeyahnd detwriorated hr quali^: 


■* ^nd the* yield from crops also decreased. In 
T9d9 the' Nizam’s Government adopted measures 
to improve , the quality (^ cotton crops and a 
strain known as Gaorani d wag evolved. This 
strain of cotton has a silky feel, gives higher 
yield, has a staple length of 0.55 inches, gins 
M per cent, and spins 80 cotmts. 

As soon as this strain of cotton was- put on 
the market it proved popular with the buyers 
and cultivators were able to obtain higher 
prices. In view of this popularity, measures 
were soon adopted to extend the area of culti- 
vation of this strain, with the result that nO 
other strain except Gaorani 6 is being grown in 
the entire cotton growing area of Nanded and 
cultivators .receive between 25 to 28 lakhs of 
rupees ajmually over and above that they would 
have received had they grown the old inferior 
strains of cotton. 

This superior strain has, however, a tendency 
i6 deteriorate if constant vfgilance is nert main- 
tained. At present, ft rs not possible to expect 
the' cultivatcTs to adopt meaMtres to maintwlai 
the purity of the strain. . The Niasam’s Depart- 
ment oi Agriculture has therefore taken upon 
itself the superviskm of about 40^000 acres of 
land im Nanded District to maintain J:he purity 
of Gaorani 8 strain and euliivators are supplied 
with seeds on a one-ycar Taceavi loan. 

At a recent anetron, the Gaoranf coiton,^ 
grown under the supervision of Government 
fetched between Rs, 8 and Rs. 5-12-0 per cent, 
over the ruling market rates. 

FAR-REACHING LAND REFORMS 
EXPECTED IN HYDERABAD 

Question of JaoiR and SaRfi]Ici»a8> 
tmDER &»lft£r8»ION 

Bannerjee Commission’s report to be fully 

, . implemented 

Laad reforms of £ai<«reaKhing charaotes which 
aore esqieeted to double the present revenue 
fie^n land are egipected in Kyderabadr acQ6r^«. 
iBg v.to^ squiees, 
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Beooxnmeiidatioiis of the Royai Commission 
■ appointed to W4B, during the regime of Sir Mirza 
Ismail, under the chairmanship of Sir Albion 
Hatmerjae which were hitherto partly unple- 
mente4 Bre likely to receive priority under 
the new dispensation^ Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment pnppose to bring three Paighas (special 
jagirs owned by cipse relatives of the Ruler) 
and 17 other big estates under the purview of 
the Commission’s report which had recom- 
mended the imposition of an agricultural in- 
come-tax on them and a tax on the personal 
income of jagirdars. Furthermore, jagirs, 
whose annual return is up to Rs. 25,000 are 
likely to be taken under the Diwani Administra- 
tion. 

The present revenue from land is stated to 
be Rs. 8.5 crores annually. The contemplated 
taxation will yield an additional two chores. 

Personal lands 

The future of Nizam’s personal lands is also 
being hotly discussed. His extensive lands 
which are known as Sarf-i-Rhas, yield him Rs. 8 
crores annually. Besides this income ^the Nizam 
receives Rs. 50,00,000 annually as his privy 
purse. The question of his lands is a matter 
of policy and it is up to the Government of India 
to determine the policy for Hyderabad in 
conformity with other Indian States. 

Princes and their allowances 

The Prince of Berar and his two sqns are 
maintained by the Hyderabad Exchequer 
separately^ as well as Prince Moazzam Jah 
Rs. 15 lakhs annually. 

GERMANY TO IMPORT INDIAN 
COMMODITIES 

Aa a result -of negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion of India and the 
combined U.S.U.K. Zones of occupation in 
Germany in July 1948, Germany agreed to 
import certain commodities from India among v 
which are a few not subject to export control 
at* pi^sent, aays a Press Note issued by the 
liiBbtiy of CoiQiaeroe. 
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Names of the commodities, the agencies in 
Germany which have to be contracted and other 
particulars are availaUe from the various 
Chambers of Commerce and commercial asso- 
ciations in India and also the Export^ Trade 
Control officers at porta. 

INDO-PAR. COTTON PACT 

Agreement eEached' in Bombay tax^ks 

The Indo-Pakistan Textile Conference, which 
commenced considered ways and means of 
implementing that part of the Karachi 
Cotton Agreement of May, 1948 which relates 
to the suppply by India to Pakistan of 8 lakh 
bales of cotton cloth and 1 lakh bales of yarn. 
Complete - agreement was reached between the 
representatives of the two Governments, > the 
details of which will be released for simultaneous 
publication in Dellii and Karachi after its 
ratification by the two Governments. 

Pakistan has been assured of the supply of 
cloth and yarn due to her under the agreement. 
Arrangements will be made to ensure an even 
flow of goods through the remaining months of 
the currency of the agreement. It is under- 
stood that the supply will be by the Govern- 
ment of India rather than by private trade, 
import at 'the Pakistan and, however , will be by 
private trade. 

Rs. SO CRORES A YEAR FOR PROVINCES 

T,ransper from ’ centre recommended 
Expert Committee on sharing op taxes 

The transfw of a sum of Ba. 80 crores annually 
from the Centre to the Provinces will be the 
net effect of the recommendations of the Expert 
Committee on financial relatl<ms between the 
Indian Union and States appointed by the 
Constituent Assembly during its last session. 

The Committee recommended that the Centre 
should retain the net pr^eeds of the following 
taxes : Duties on customs ; taxes on* the capital 
value of assets, taxes on railway fares and 
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freight; and Central excise other than on 
tobacco. 

Fixed allotments are to be made for the jute- 
grovi^ing provinces to make up for the loss by 
centralisation of some taxes as follows : West 
Bengal Rs. 100 lakhs ; Assam Rs. 15 lakhs 
Bihar Rs. .17 lakhs and Orissa Rs. 3 lakhs. 

The net proceeds of the following taxes are 
to be shared with the provinces : Income-tax 
including Corporation tax, central excise on 
Tohacco and estate succession duties. 

It was recommended that no less than 60 
per cent, of the net proceeds of the income of 
federal emoluments is to be divided between 
the Provinces in the following proportion : 
20 per cent, on the basis of population ; 85 
per cent, on the basis of collection; and five 
per cent, as adjusting factor. 

The Committee was of the view that large 
fixed subsidies would be necessary for Assam 
and Orissa and also subventions for a limited 
period for East Punjab and West Bengal. 
The committee suggested that the question of 
merging agricultural income-tax with income 
tax, and similarly estate and succession duties 
with duties on property in general, should be 
examined in consultation with the Provinces. 

TELEGRAMS IN INDIAN LANGUAGES 

Inland Press telegrams in Indian languages 
will be accepted for transmission at all tele- 
graph * offices provided such telegrams are 
tendered in the languages generally prevalent 
either in the office of origin or of destination 
and are written in Roman script. 

JUTE GROWING IN INDIA 

New experiment in the South 

India may successfully contest Pakistanis 
claims to being the world’s greatest jute-growing 
country, if present plans for the large-scale 
cultivation of the fibre in the low lying areas 
of Travancore succeed. 

According to experts an area of 50,000 acres 
in Central Tmvancpre . is best suited for this 


cultivation of jute as a seasonal cfop, Still 
further areas in the neighjbouring st&tp of 
Cochin have been deemed fit. 

The possibilities of growing jute were care-, 
fully examined by Dr. B. C. Kuhdu, Director 
of the Jute Agricultural Research Institute, 
and Sir Datar Singh, Vice-chairman of the 
Indian Council of Agricultural Research. 

This, on the spot investigation, convinced 
them that the black soil composed of fine salt 
would facilitate the growing of the crop. 

Full growth in two months 

In Central Travancore the chances of sea 
water getting into the fields are little. Paddy 
is grown here also during the period November 
to February. After the harvest of paddy crop 
it will be possible to sow tlie Jute .and it will 
be fiilly grown within a period of two months. 
The area available for jute cultivation in these 
tracts will be about 40,000 to 50,000 acres. 

India needs 7,000,000 bales (one bale equals 
40 pounds) of jute and she looks to Pakistan for 
the import of 5,000,000 bales. This covers the 
6,000,000 » bales needed for mill consumption, 
900,000 for raw jute export and ah internal 
consumption of 100,000. 

As an experimental measure it has been^ 
proposed to grow jute this year on 2,000 acres 
of land, distributed in' 22 centres. Jute seeds 
worth Rs. 10,000 are to be distributed free to 
agriculturists. 

If the scheme succeeds, it will be possible not 
only to feed the idling mills in Calcutta, but 
also to raise India’s exchange resources. 

PERMANENT OFFICE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL WOOL SECRETARIAT IN NEW 
DELHI * 

A permanent office of the International 
Wool Secretariat has been established in New 
Delhi to render a complete service to Indian 
wool users. 

The function of the Indian office is to advise 
producers and consumers on problems of wool. 
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It will advise local sheep .breeder an4 wool 
grower’s on the improvement of their dock, 
and will place at their disposal information • 
regarding the latest methods on the breeding 
shearing, washing, grading and marketing of 
wool. 

It will also provide technical advice to in- 
crease and improve the quality and quantity 
of wool. It will achieve this end by suggesting 
better implements and machinery, specially in 
grading and spinning sections, and blending 
of local and other indigenous and foreign wools. 

BROADCASTING EXPANSION IN 
INDIA ' 

Mr. N. A. Lakshmanan, Director-General of 
All-India Radio, who represented this country 
at the recently concluded 10-day Conference 
on Broadcasting, held by the United Nations 
Educational, Social, and Cultural Organisa- 
tion, has returned. In a report to the Com- 
mitfee, Mr. Lakshmanan said that receiving sets 
and loudspeakers were being installed in village 
within the service radius of every national 
transamitter station, as part of a scheme which 
would give India the largest listening public 
in the world. 

At the U.N.E.S.C.O. Conference, exchange 
of programme was one of the matters discussed, 
the All-India Radio, which is now broadcasting 
in 31 languages, is to add French for a service 
to Europe which, with English, will try to 
enable Europe to have a better understanding 
and appreciation of India and Indian thought. 

ADVISER 

Professor Blackett who has been awarded 
the 1948 Nobel Prize for physics is now well- 
known in India as Scientific Adviser to the 
Government of India’s Defence Department. 
He is the author of the controversial book “ The 
Military and Political Consequences of Atomic 
Energy. ” 

DEPOSITS WITH RESERVE BANK 

The Reserve Bqnk of India has suggested to 
the Government of India that it should be in- 


vested ^ with discretionary powers for asking 
all the Scheduled Banks to deposit with the 
Reserve Bank 20 to 80 per cent, of their liabili- 
ties. Under the present Act, tHfe Scheduled 
.Banks are required to deposit only 20 per, cent, 
of their liabilities with the Reserve Bank, but 
the extension of the provision, it is stated, will 
enable the Government of India to absorb more 
surplus money . from the Scheduled Banks. 

The Reserve Bank does not want that a parti- 
cular figure of percentage should be fixed for 
all time ; but it prefers to have a flexible ratio. 
For example, if the Bank finds that there is in- 
flation, more percentage of liabilities ] even to 
the extent of 80 per cent, should be deposited, 
and if there is deflation, suitable percentage of 
liabilities commensurate with the trend of the 
money market, but not less than 20 per cent, 
should be deposited. This proposal will be for- 
mally scrutinised by a Select Committee on 
Banking Bill. 

INVESTMENT POLICY OF BANKS 
Short-term Loans Preferred 

It is learnt that a proposal for enacting legis- 
lation, with a view to compelling Indian Banks 
to hold a ‘certain percentage of their investment 
in short term Government Securities, has been 
shelved. 

No fresh loan is also likely to be floated by 
the (iovernment of India during the current 
financial year in view of the approach of the 
busy season. 

In this connection, it is stated that small 
banks are following the advice contained in the 
March circular of the Reserve Bank of India. 
The latest statistics indicate that there is a sudden 
swing towards investment in short term securi- 
ties and liquidation of long term securities. No 
measure is, therefore, contemplated by the 
Government of . India to impose further obliga- 
tions on the Scheduled Banks at thiS stage. 

LOCOMOTIVES IN INDIA 

Although ofllcials of the Indian Purchasing 
Commission in the United States comnlain that 
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deliY<8nB8 of ftgpieuittiml miueiiiiiery kaye bam 
. disappojntmif^tf actors are said to ba ' toro 
years behind scheduie-^he anrahgemefLts for 
Had way lodbmptives seem fo be working fuity 
Snioo,tkly and tenders will be awarded iiext 
month for 270 engines worth about l-IM) mtUions. 
bringing India's locomotive purchases, in North 
America in the last two years to | 78 millions. 
Most of the 88 medium gauge and many of, the 
X^Q broad-gauge engines ordered in Canada 
have already been shipped, and delivery of a 
further 200 broad’itauge types, half from Canada 
and half from the United States will begin in 
February. ’ 

NEW STEEL PLANTS FOR INPIA 

BiUTlSn EXPEaT TQ >0VISE on rCONSrauCTOON 

In keeping with the Goyerpment’s declared 
policy of expanding the productive capacity of 
basic industries such as iron and steel, well- 
known foreign experts are being invited to 
assist the Government in planning the proposed 
expansion. In tins coniwetion Mr. S. L. Beng- 
ston, stated to be one of the best known con- 
sulting engineers ip the world for the construc- 
tion of iron and steel plants, has ‘arrived in 
India at the request of the Goyernrawt of |»dia. 
He is to report on the establishment of one or 
two complete iron and stepl plants of a capapity 
of a million tons a year. • 

Mr, Bengstopi who is Managing Director of the 
International Construction Company , of London, 
expects, with the help of, four assistant to 
complete his report by the end of the ycsair. 
He will visit Bengal, Bihar, the C. P., Orisw* 
Madras, and Mysore, and see India’s chief iiw 
and steel producing plants, While in Bengal 
he is expected to consult the fl^ngal Goweijunjaht 
on matters pertaining to his work in the F^vinnn. 

FINANCIAL AID, TO INDUSTRY 

The Industrial Finance Corporation of In^ is 
now in a position to consider applications from 
all eligible inchistrial / for flnaitpiai 


The Government of India, says a Press Note 
issued in this conneetion have set up the Indust- 
rial Finance Corporation of India, with Head- 
4 [|uarters at New Delhi under the Industrial 
Finanee Corporation Act, 1948‘, (Act XV of 
1948) for making medium and long term credits 
more readily available to industrial concerns 
where recourse to noroial banking channels or 
to the capital issue market is either impracticalde 
or inaj^propriate, Under the Act, the Corpora- 
tion is. authorised, to extend financial aid only 
to public Umitod companies or co-operative 
societies which are engaged in the manufacture or 
processing of goods or in mining or in the genera- 
tion or distribution of electricity or any other 
form of power. The importance of an institu- 
tion such as the Industrial Finance Corporation 
will readily manifest itself at the present time 
in view of the plans for the industrialisation of 
the country. 

NEW APPROACH 

There is to be a new approach to the ten- 
year literacy plan launched in Bombay city two 
years ago. One important feature of the revised 
scheme is that following the C. P. and Delhi 
plans, Bombay’s adults will be taught not only 
the alphabets but given what has come to be 
known as ^ eocial edueatkm ” which includes, 

: besides iiteraey, instruction in hygiene, health 
and other subjeets whose knowledge makes 
for demoeratie citicenship. 

Another departure is to appoint paid teachers 
and supervisors. Tins has been dictated by 
the discouraging results obtained so far by 
employing honorary instructors; Adult cduca- 
-tion is indeed a soeia! service but teadfiers who 
must constitute the bulk of the soldiers in the 
.eampalgn against illiteracy cannot be expected 
to be ehthueUstie about it in their present woik- 
iiig and livtag <ecmditions. 

The Labour Miniver, who is the President of 
the City Adult Education Committee, has done 
4o itoldias^^the quali^ aspect of sckiial 
oduiation o^ -lt to good to learn tochers 
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being properly ttslncd iit tbe oabiceto whieli 
they will be dsUeil upon' ter tmdk, 

AUSTRALIA’S SCHOLARSHIP FOR 
INDIAN STUDENTS 

The GoternmcKt of the Contmetiwealth of 
Australia have offered one senior fellowship and 
two junior fellowships to Indian studenft l^' 
studies in Australia from the beginning of next 
year. The fellowships are open to both men 
and women. 

The purpose of the senior fellowship is to 
provide higher training facilities and general 
experience within Australia to a senior person, 
who may or may not be a University graduate 
and who is already engaged in responsible work 
connected with the development of India, pre- 
ferably in the spheres of agricultural, scientific 
and industrial development. 

The purpose of the junior fellowship is to pro- 
vide opportunities of post-graduate study at 
Australian educational institutions for two 
Indian students, who have recently completed 
courses of academic, professional, technical or 
rural training, but whose eventual contribution 
to the development of India may be increased 
by a period of further training. 

COLONIAL SURVEY FOR RAW 
MATERIALS 

American Aid Likely 

American experts may be called in to assist 
in carrying out large-scale surveys in colonial 
territories to seek new sources of strategic raw 
materials. 

Discussions are now proceeding between the 
Colonial Office and the American Economic 
Co-operation Administration for this purpose. 

Transport experts, rolling stock and other 
transport equipment may also be provided from 
E.R.P. sources for assisting work of colonial 
development. 

Large-scale surveys to locate minerals and 
plan agricultural development projects are being 
held up because of shortage in Britain of trained 


and ekp^kmeedm^iL, It ^ hoped that the U. S. 
may ghre this Mtistance and in the end she 
wifi benefit^ under the Econoilnic Co^-opefration 
Agreement £n>m increased supplier of strategic 
raw hiateriala of which is deficient. 

The British Government have submitted to 
the E.CtA. authorities in Washington a long- 
range development programme for Colonial 
territories indicating where American Assistance 
would be of value. Further developments await 
American comment on the proposals, 

PETROLEUM OUTPUT. 

Petroleum refineries of the United States had 
rated operating capacities of 6,084,252 barrels 
of crude oil per day at the beginning of 1948, 
an increase of nearly 500,000 barrels a day com- 
pared with the year before. Crude oil output 
in August in the United States reached a new 
pehk of 5,50T,050 barrels daily. This "compares 
with the average production of 5,159,150 barrels 
a year ago. 

ARTIFICIAL RAIN-MAKING 

Humanity’s eternal battle agaillst nature 
saw the opening of a new front when efforts 
began to be made to produce artificial rain, and 
thus reduce man’s dependence on the whims of 
nature for’ procuring this basic and most im. 
portant need. Although, as yet, these efforts 
of man have not met with complete success 
anywhere, the quest for artificial rainmaking is 
continuing in India, Australia, and the U.S.A, 
to mention only a few. 

A report from thd U. S. States that, in a 
series of tests from January to April, 1948, 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and the U. S. Air 
Force tried to determine the economic impor- 
tance of seeding clouds with dry ice to induce 
precipitation in their drive towards artificial 
rain-making. Some 40 cloud seeding operations, 
it would appear, were carried out in winter type 
stratus clouds. The results obtained from these 
tests were disappointing. 

“ It has been found ” the report says, “ that 
methods so far tried are quite ineffective 
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pjfoduoirtg rain, from' Winter type stratus clouds. 
No appreciable amounts of precipitation were 
observed unless it was raining or snowing natu> 
rally somewhere within thirty miles of the treated 
clouds. Even when precipitation was produced 
it was too little to be of economic importance. 


Appreciable' amounts of raiii or snow are only 
produced when large masses of moist air are 
brought into an area hy systems of wipds that 
cause vertical movement.** Tests on summer 
type clouds, it is understood, are now in pro- 
j^ess at Wilmington, in the State of Ohio. 
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Current Statistics 

HYDERABAD 


SEASON AND CROP REPORT FOR WEEK 
ENDING THURSDAY, 11th DAI 1858 F. 
(llTii NOVEMBER 1948). 

General Remarks 

Weather 

Rain fell in many reporting parts of tlic 
Dominions, chief records being 5.25* in Rajura 
(Adilabad), 8.49* in Sillode, 3.02* in Jalna, 
2.98* in Vaijnpur, 2.85* in Gangapur and 
2.85* in Bhokardan (Aurangabad) and 2.26* 
in Georai (Bir). The weather was cool. Nights 
were slightly dewy. Sky was cloudy. 

Average rainfall. — Telingana 75* cents, Mara- 
thwara 71 cents and Djminions 78 cents. 

As compared to their respective normal (28 
years) the following Taluqas still record defi- 
ciency of rainfall. 

Deficiency of current week. — Jangaon ( — 7*) 
and Devarkonda (—6*), (Nalgonda), Yellandu 
(—6*) (Warangal), Rajura ( — 15*) and Asif- 
abad (~ 6*) (Adilabad), Bhokardan (—5*) and 
Jalna (—8*) (Aurangabad) and Shahpur ( — 6*) 
(Gulbarga). 

Periodical average rainfall for the Dominions 
for the current agricultural year and the normal 
figures are as follows : — 

Average Normal Departure 
(present (28 years) from 
season) normal 

S.W. Monsoon 24.94* 25.86* — 0.92* 

N.E. Monsoon 8.01* 2.49* -f 0.52* 


Kharif suffered by the week's rain in some 
parts of Medak, Mahbuhnagar, Karimnagar, 
Aurangabad, Parbhani and Bidar. Harvesting 
was proceeding. 

Abi failed in some areas of Warangal ; suffered 
by the week's rain in .wme places of Warangal 
and Karimnagar and by disease in some tracts 
of Karimnagar. Reaping was continuing. 

Rabi sowing was going on in parts. Early 
sown crop was being weeded in some places. 

Agricultural stock 

Water and fodder were generally available. 
Cattle health was normal. 

Grain market 


Average retail prices of grains in seers per 
O.S. Rupee were : — 


Grain 

Present 

week 

Last 

week 

Corres- 
ponding 
week last 
year 

Wheat 

1 

1 

2 

Rice 

11 

li 

8 

W. Jawar 

.. fii 

H 


Y. Jawar 

4i 

4i 

Si 

Note. — T his report is based on 50 out of 105 
weekly reports received on due date. 


Total .. 27.95* 28.85*— 0,40* 


Crops 

Sugarcane was growing in parts, 

11 


Statement.] 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT SHOWING RAINFALL OF PAST AND PRESENT SEASONS 

Average rain- During week ending Total aver- Total aver- 


Districts, etc. 

fall of curr- 11th Dai, 13,58 F. 

ent season 
corrected 

upto No. of Average; 

4-2-58 F. Taluqas rainfall 

4-11-48 from which 

reports have 
been receiv- 
ed 

age rainfall 
front 

16-8-57 F. 
16-5-48 
upto 

11-2-58 F. 

11-11-48 

age rainfall 
df correspond- 
ing period 
of last year 

Departure 
from normal 
(28 years) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

.5 

6 

7 ' 

Hyderabad City 

. 20.60 


0.71 

21.31 

37.. 52 

3.08 

Atraf-i-Balda 

. 21.21 

Received 

0.19 

21.40 

88.14 - 

2.31 

Nizamabad 

. 38 . .57 

3 out of 5 

0.42 

38.99 

38.82 + 

5.90 

Mcdak 

. 88.37 

1 out of 5 

1.37 

39.74 

35.99 -f 

10.54 

Baghat 

. 19.01 

Report due 


19.01 

39.17 -- 

5.88 

Mahbubnagar 

. 23.13 

4 out of 6 

0.63 

23.76 

37. .56 - 

1.20 

Nalgonda 

. 12.03 

3 out of 7 

0.67 

12.70 

33.71 -- 

11.18 

Warangal 

. 34.71 

3 out of 8 

0.32 

35.03 

42.78 .-f- 

1.11 

Karimnagar 

. 36.54 

5 out of 7 

0.92 

37.46 

37.51 -f 

5.82 

Adilabad 

. 35.28 

4 out of 10 

1 .68 

36.96 

38.29 " 

1 .79 

Telingana average 

. 29.71 

23 out of 49 

0.75 

30.46 

37.98 -f 

0.36 

Aurangabad 

. 24.10 

8 out of 1 0 

2.31 

26.41 

25.64 — 

0.04 

Parbhani 

. 28.81 

1 out of 7 

0.23 

29.04 

30.63 - - 

1.87 

Nander 

. 32.59 

Reports due 


32.59 

35.64 -f 

1.88 

Bir 

. 19.98 

5 out of 6 

1.34 

21.82 

29.88 — 

5.03 

Gulbarga 

. 28.11 

6 out of 8 

0.75 

28.86 

35.22 -f 

4.85 

Raichur 

18.60 

4 out of 8 

0.61 

19.21 

25.72 — 

0.51 

Osmanabad 

20.58 

Reports due 


20.58 

27.60 — 

5.87 

Bidar 

25.15 

2 out of 5 

0.40 

25.55 

88.02 — 

2.65 

Marathwara average 

24.74 

26 out of 55 

0.71 

25.45 

80.41 — 

1.16 

Dominions average . . 

27.22 

50 out of 105 

0.73 

26,95 

84,19 — 

0.40 
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COINAGE 

THE VALUE OF GoLD COINS ISSUED 
Value in O.S. Rupees 



Full asiirafif.s 

Half 


Quarter 


One-eiohth 

Months 

No. Value 

No. 

Value 

No. 

Value No. 

Value 

August 1948 

113 14,916 

1 

67 

6 

204 

47 

846 

September 1948 

. . 48.54 7,008 

2.0 

1,675 

54 

1,836 

91 

1,638 


The value of coins issued and withdrawn 

Rupees Half Quarter 1/8 th 


1/1 6th 
copper 

l/96th 

copper 

Nickel corns issued 

August 1 948 

. . Nil 

Nil 

30,000 

Nil 


5,000 

5,000 

September 1948 

.. Nil 

Nil 

20,000 

Nil 


7,000 

3,000 

Coins withdrawn 

August 1948 

. . Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


Nil 

Nil 

September 1948 

6,000 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


9,000 

2,050 


NOTE ISSUE 

Gross notes issued and currency reserve 
In August 1948, the value of notes in gross 
circulation stood at Rs. 5,172,41 lakhs as 
against Rs. 5,283.97 lakhs in July 1948, show- 
ing thereby a decrease of 111.56 lakhs. The 
percentage of cash Reserve to gross notes in 


circulation being 26.07 percent, or a decrease 
of 1.56 per cent, compared to the proceeding 
month. 

The following table gives the comparative 
figures of gross notes in circulation and the 
composition of the Reserve for August 1948 
July 1948, and August 1947. 


Figures in lakhs of Rupees 

Composition of the Reserves 


Gross notes 


Percent- 
' age of 
cash 



in circula- 


(‘ash 

Securities 

Reserve to 

Months 

tion 

Gold 

Silver 

I.G. in O.S. 

O.S. 

(Govern- 
ment of 
India 

Nizam’s 

Govern- 

ment 

to gross 
notes in 
circula- 
tion 

August 1948 

.. 5,172.41 

Nil 

987.08 860.59 

8,818.82 

505.07 

26.07 

•July 1948 

.. 5,283.97 

Nil ■ 

1,072 ^52 887 .,55 

8,818.82 

505.07 

27.63 

Augp^t 147 

.. 4,882.85 

Nil 

1,214.16 213.86 

2,874.25 

80.07 

82. 
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During the mpnth under report the cash , issued, 97.27 per cent, went into active circula- 
..holdings in I.G. converted in O.S. as well as tion in August 1948 as against 98.89 per cent 

the cash holding in O.S. declined by 84.59 in July 1948. Contraction in Notes circulation 

and 26.97 lakhs respectively compared to the to the extent of Rs. 111.56 lakhs or about 

last month. The value of the Securities of the 2.11 per cent, also took place. 

Government of India, as well as H.E.H. the Absorption and Contraction of Currency to- 

Nizam’s Government remained unchanged. gether with the percentage for July 1948 are 

Notes in circulation. — ^Of the total' Notes given below: — 


Figures in lakhs of Rupees 

Seri- 


al 

No. 

Particulars 

August 1948 July 1948 August 1947 

1 

Total Notes issued 

218.85 

448.68 

294.01 

2 

Total Notes in circulation 

5,172.4 

5,288.97 

4,882.85 

8 

Absorption { + ) or Contraction ( — ) 

.. — 11.56 

+ 117.04 

— 247.90 

4 

Percentage of 2 to 8 

2.11% 

2.26% 

5.41% 


Notes withdrawn . — The following table gives withdrawn from circulation, 
the value of Notes of different denominations 


Value in thousands of Rupees 


Month 

Rs. 5 
Notes 

Rs, 10 
Notes 

Rs. 100 
Notes 

Rs. 1,000 
Notes 

August 1948 

.. .. 8,044.2 

16,843.9 

6,885.8 

5,767.0 

July 1948 

4,115.2 

17,889.1 

7,173.2 

8,482.0 

Auguut 1947 

.. .. 4,470.8 

15,461.1 

26,158.6 

8,015.0 


Denomination of notes issued . — The value of under survey, the preceding month and the 

different denominations issued for circulation corresponding month of last year is noted below, 

to the Hyderabad State Bank during the month 


Value in Lakhs of Rupees 


Month 

Rs. 5 
Notes 

Rs. 10 
Notes 

Rs. 100 
Notes 

Rs. 1.000 
Notes 

August 1948 

.. .. 17.85 

59.08 

96.84 

40.28 

July 1948 

.. .. 71.68 

184.02 

128.87 

59.06 

•August 1947 

.. •• 7.97 

86.62 

146.25 

108. X6 
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Statement showing the receipts and expen- 

8 

Posts 

2,06,724 

1,784 

diture under certain 

Important 

heads of 





H.E.H. the Nizam’s 

Government for the 

9 

Civil Administra- 



month of August, 1948 



tion 

16,865 

8,88,250 

Seri- 


Expendi- 

10 

Education 

1,08,954 

26,65,782 

al 

Receipts 

ture 





No. 



' 11 

Police 

2,248 

22,84,688 

1 Land Revenue 

. 5,98,192 

9,08,497 







12 

Medical 

20,045 

6,71,819 

2 Forest 

, . 8,08,598 

1,66,785 

18 

Agriculture ~ 

7,100 

1,89,777 

8 Customs 

i53 

1.02,928 

14 

1,88,927 

14,85,987 

Municipality 

4 Excise 

. 50,46,249 

4,44,065 







15 

Buildings 

18,874 

28,59,566 

5 Stamps and Regis- 







ration 

. 2,27,586 

44,824 

16 

Irrigation 

2,855 

1,58,380 

6 Debt Service 

70,814 

9,74,942 

17 

Railways 

9,825 


7 Mint, Currency and 



18 

Miscellaneous 

56,789 

2,10,098 

Coinage 

1,281 

85,801 






HYDERABAD STATE BANK 
Weekly position as on 29th Azur 1358 F. (29th October 1948) 


Liabilities 

Rs. AS. 

PS. 

Assets 

Rs. 


PS. 




Advances 




Capital Account 

75,00,000 0 

0 

Loans 

60,7^,285 

6 

7 

Reserve Fund 

22,75,000 0 

0 

Cash Credits 

1,52,75,881 

9 

1 

Deposits 



Over drafts 

80,42,020 

8 

11 

Current Account 

. . 15,10,40,710 14 

0 

Investments X/cs 

6,17,80,984 

6 

5 

Savings Bank 

35,74,041 14 

5 

Bills Discounted 

16,41,003 

1 

2 

Fixed Deposit 

34,12,004 14 

0 

D.Ds. Purchased 

84,14,809 

7 

9 

Short Term Deposit 

23,89,788 13 

2 

Dead Stock 

8,59,541 

5 

/ 

10 

Other Accoiuits 

17,52,852 13 

6 

Sundries 

2,09,071 

15 

8 

Sundries 

2,61,20,204 8 

10 

Cash 

• 



Cash Credit (Cr. Bal) 

8,20,987 11 

10 

Blocked Account 

8,02,58,265 

12 

11 




In hand 

. . 8,28,67,828 

12 

6 




With Bankers 

.. 8,69,59,948 10 

4 

Total 

. . 19,88,85,591 4 

9 

Total 

. . 19,88,85,591 

4 

9 


Includes Government Balances at H O. O.S. Rs. . . 93,84,894 8 8 

B.G, Rs. . . 90,29,081 12 10 
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HYDERABAD STATE BANK 
Profits for 1857 F. 

The net profits of the Hyderabad State Bank 
for the year ended 30th Aban, 1857 F. including 
the sum of Rs. 78,682-6-2 brought forward 
amounted to O.S. Rs. 18,14,628-18-8 which 
sum the Board of Directors at their meeting 
held on the 8th Nov. 1948, (8th Dai 1858 F.) 
decided to distribute as follows : 

To payment of a dividend at the rate of 4 per 
cent, per annum free of tax O.S. Rs. 3,00,000; 
to transfer to Reserve Fund O.S. Rs. 6 lakhs; 
to amount set aside for taxation Rs. 2,80,000; 
to payment of a bonus to the Staff Rs. 90,000; 
To carry forward to the Profit and Loss account 
for the current year Rs. 94,623-18-8, Total 
O.S. Rs. 18,14,628-18-8. 


Statement showing the prodiiction of 
Matches, Cement, Sugar, Coal, and Paper 
for the month of September 1948. 

Seri- 


al 

No. 


Commodities 


Units Quantity 


1 Matches . . G. B. 6,667 

2 Cement . . Tons 2,518 

8 Sugar . . Started crushing 

from October, 1948 

4 Paper , . Tons Not 

reported 

5 Coal . . . , Tons Not 

reported 

Statement showino output of Cement, etc. 

FOR THE MONTH OF AuGUST. 1948, 


Output of 
cement 


Tons 

183 


Exported Delivered 
outside 
the 

Dominion 


T.C. 

Nil 


Stock on 
inside the last 

the day of the 

Dominion month 

T. C. T. C. 

884-12 4,655 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES 

Detailed statement showing particulars of Joint Stock Companies incorporated in H.E.H. 
the Nizam’s Dominions and registered in the month of October. 1948 (Azur 1858 F.) 


Serial 

No. 


Classification and 
name of the 
Company 


Names of Agents and 
Secretaries, etc., and 
situation of registered 
Office 


Capital I.G. Currency 


Object 


Autho- 

rised 


Issued Paid-up 


1 


Ch''mists and manu- 
faetur rs of Allied 
Products 


I.G. Rs. I.G. Rs. I.G. Rs. 


Trading and Manufac- 
turing. 

Medical Products, Managing Director 
Ltd., 

Dr. V. B. Patankar 
Sultan Bazar, 

Hydcrabad-D ccan. 

Joint stock Companies incorporated in H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions that, having ceased work 
have gone into liquidation or were dissolved, or otherwise became defunct, during the 
month of September, 1948 (Aban 1857 F.) / 


50,000 50,000 Nil 


Date of 
Registra- 
tion 


Capital 


Issued 


Seri- 
al Classification and name of 
No. of the Company 

Autho- 

. rised 

Trading and Manufacture 

(In Lakhs) 

Tibco Limited . . 28-11-1856 F. 1 1 

The Andhra Chemical Works 11- 8-1986 2 11,880 

Ltd. 

RAILWAY STATITICS 


1 


Date of going Date of 
into liquida- final dis- 
tion solution 

Paid- 

up 

Nil 15-6-1357 F. 20-12-1857 iF. 
11,880 81-8-1857 F. 11-12-1857 F. 


1. NumbrV of Passengers 

2. Fd ight ton miles 
8. Gro.ss 

4. Total exponoiture 


N.S. Railway, 
April, 1948 

Rs. 1,595,026 
41,748,784 
42,54,049 
28,99.028 


Road Transport 
Department 
April, 1948 
Rs. 2,159,457 
41,171 
8,49,870 
9,2,881 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 
Goal Statistics ^ 

Production for 1948 


Month 1948 



Kothagudium Tandur 

Singareni 

Total 




Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

January 



72,562 

28,794 

77 

101,488 

February 



71,288 

28,001 

941 

100,230 

March 



74,822 

19,172 

1,032 

95,026 

April 

.. 


68,478 

29,119 

1,152 

98,749 

May 

/ 


68,496 

80,493 

1,621 

100,610 

June 



64,950 

28,395 

1,226 

84,571 

July 



59,022 

27,633 

949 

87,604 

August 



53,067 

20,002 

586 

78,655 

September 



80,454 

13,327 

600 

44,381 



Despatches for 1947 . 




Kothagucliuni Tandur 

Singareni 

Total 

Within Outside 

Hyderabad Hyderabad 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

January. . 

66,704 

26,343 

78 

93,125 

48,528 

49,597 

February 

63,471 

25,882 

841 

79,694 

52,221 

37,478 

March 

61,758 

16,966 

832 

79,556 

86,941 

42,615 

April 

57,955 

25,764 

986 

84,706 

46,999 

87,707 

May 

47,174 

20,484 

1,209 

68,868 

87,945 

80,921 

June 

64,285 

28.883 

1,582 

94,700 

44,280 

50,420 

July . . 

, . 49,948 

22,771 

1,188 

73,902 

28,098 

50,084 

August . . 

49,232 

18,898 

955 

69,085 

41,959 

27,126 

Sejjtetnbet 

28,143 

9,246 

425 

82,814 

20 , 08 $ 

12,746 
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TRADE STATISTICS 


Seri- 

TOR THE MONTH OF MeHER 1857 F. 

From Azur to Merer 1857 F. 

al Commodity 

No. 

Quantity 

Value in O.S. 

Quantity 

Value in O.S. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1 2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

Imports 

1 Piecegopds 

Lbs.* 

65,000 


8,66,61,000 


lbs. 


2 Yarn 

185,672 

5,09,000 

6,871,824 

1,81,19,000 

8 Silk 

556 

14,000 

80,618 

14,24,000 

Palla 


Palla 

4 Sugar 

229 

12,000 

52,885 

58,52,000 

5 Fruit 

.. 110 

25,000 

196,750 

1,04,78,000 

6 Betolnut 

21 

9,000 

20,198 

46,64,000 

7 Animals 

225 

30,000 

12,181 

15,78,000 


Palla 




8 Brassware 

10 

2,000 

13,480 

45,48,000 

9 Iron 

869 

48,000 

54,266 

71,87,000 

10 Timber 

. . . . ' 

. . 

. , 

2,96,000 

Tolas 




11 Silver 

26 

40 

479,020 

8,59,040 

12 Gold 

4 

600 

48.857 

50,28,600 

18 Food-grains 

17,882 

7,24,000 

487,548 

1,75,89,000 

14 Miscellaneous 


21,87,360 

•• 

14,88,17,860 

Total 

* * * * * 

85,71,000 


25,26,56,000 

15 Salt 

10,362 

1 ,04,000 

660,766 

66,08,000 

Total Imports 


86,75,000 


25,92,64,000 

Exports 

16 Food -grains 

91,705 

9,62,000 

609,325 

2,01,92,000 

17 Cotton 

187 

25,000 

507,159 

8,55,39,000 

18 Linseed 

38,252 

21,66.000 

307,601 

1,53,36,000 

19 Til 

2,592 

1,58 00 

169,126 

60,07,000 

20 Groundnuts ' 

1 . . 92,877 

64,47,000 

518,361 

2,42,62,000 

21 Castor-seed 

29,140 

21,18,000 

800,001 

1,49,89,000 

22 Oils 

22,079 

82,18,000 

855,024 

8,98;0000 

23 Indigo 



17 

12,000 

24 Timber 

. . 

1,000 


20,67,000 

25 Hides and Skins 


2,26,000 

. . ' 

88,52,000 

26 Animals 

.. 28 

2,000 

2,585 

98,000 

27 Miscellaneous 

. . 

59,57,000 

. . 

4,51,23,000 


Total Exports .. .. 2,12,04,000 .. 25,67,85,000 


2,49,89,000 51.60,49,000 


Miscellaneous Income 
Grand total 
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COTTON STATISTICS 


(MeheB 1857 F.-AuouSt 1948) 

Rainfall and Crop conditions . — ^During the 
month under report the avarage rainfall 
throughout the Dominions was 5.86 inches as 
against 10 . 86 inches in the corresponding 
period of last year and 5.92 inches normal 
for 50 years. 


{Rainfall in inches) 



1857-58 

F. 

1856-57 

F. 

Normal 
for 50 




years 

Telingana 

6.06 

12.01 

6.54 

Marathwara 

4.65 

9.71 

5.29 

Total since the begin- 
ning of the season 

16.18 

22.88 

18.58 


Kharif cotton suffered due to lack of rains 
in parts of Telmgana districts and also m some 
areas of Aurangabad, Parbhani, Gulbarga and 
Raichur Districts. 

Area. — The estimated area according to the * 
first cotton forecast for the year 1948-49 being 
240,040 acres as against 261,267 acres for the 
corresponding period of last year, showing a 
decrease of 21,227 acres or about 8.1 percent. 

Classified by trade deserpition the figures 
are as follows ; — 

Area in acres 

Trade 5 yrs. Staples 

description average 

1857-58 1856-57 
1948-49 1947-48 


1. Hyd: 

Comras . 

. 165,894 

198,689 

184,199 Short 

2. Hyd : 
Oaorani 

51,698 

84,979 

98,817 Medium 

8. Raichur 
Kumptas 
' & upland 

18 

18 

4,084 do 

4. Western . . 

. 14,109 

16,209 

25,418 do 

5. Warangal 
& Cocio 
nadas 

8,881 

11,868 

18,677 Short 

total 

. 240,040 

261,267 

826.190 


12 


Cotton Market rates : — 

{Rate of Kapas per palla of 120 seers) 

Varie- Open- Glossing Last 
ties ing year 

clos- 
ing 

1. Warangal . . Bani 71 71 

2. Adilabad .... 

8. Aurangabad ... 

4. Umari .... 

5. .Talna .... 

6. Nandcr .... 

7. Latur .... 

8. Raichur .... 

9. Hingoli .... 

10. Sailu .... 

(Rate of Cotton Lint per Palla of 120 Seers) 

1. Warangal .... 

2. Adilabad .... 

8. Aurangabad 

4. Umari .... 

5. Jalna .... 

6. Nander (Cotton new) 175 161 

(Cotton old) . . 171 151 

7. Latur .... 

8. Raichur .... 

9. Hingoli .... 

10.' Sailu .... 

Prmiwg.— ^During the month under report 
(August 1948) 221 bales were pressed as against 
5,685 bales in the corresponding month of last 
year and the average for the preceding five 
years was 8,685 bales. Total pumber of bales 
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pressed since the beginning of the season (1st 
Sept. 1947) is 812,117 bales as against 190,261 
bales during the corresponding period of last 
year. 

Export . — Export by rail and road in the 
month of Shahrewar (July 1948) amounted to 
8,217 ba)es as against 22,284 bales of last year 
and the average of the preceding five years of 
17,885 bales. The total export since the 
beginning of the season (1st Sept. 1948) being 
378,606 bales as against 264,662 bales of last 
year. 

Mill consumption . — Spinning and weaving 
mills in the Dominions consumed 1,772,007 lbs. 
or (4,430 bales) during the month of August 
1948 as against 1,608,285 lbs. (4,021 bales) 
in the corresponding month of last year and 
the average for the corresponding month of 


the preceding quinquennium of 2,207, 600 lbs, 
(5,519 bales). Total consumption since the 
beginning of the season (1st Sept. 1948) amount- 
ed to 27,866,845 lbs. (68,417 bales) as against 
21,181,565 lbs. (82,854) last year. 

Cotton stock. — The stock of cotton oh 81st 
August 1947 was 96,270 bales as against 
60,889 bales reported for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

The stock of cotton in the Regul&ted Market 
for the month of Meher 1857 F. (August 1947) 
is noted below. 

Cotton ginned Cotton Cotton 
and pressed ginned unginncd Total 
in bales and un- in lbs. 
pressed in 

lbs. 

47,888 608,169 749 lbs. 49,892 bales 

1,508 bales 1 bale 


Working class cost of living index numbers for the month of August. 1948 
{Base year — August 1948 to July 1944) 


Seri- Hyderabad Waranoal Nizamabad Nander Aurano- Gulbarda 

al City abad 

No. Groups 




Weight 

Weight 

Weight 


Weight 


Weight 


Weight 




pro- 


pro- 

pro- 


pro- 


pro- 


pro- 




per-’ 

Index 

por- Index por- 

Index 

per- 1 

Index 

por- 

Index 

por- Index 



tional 

No. 

tional 

No. tional 

No. 

tional 

No. 

tional 

No. 

tional 

No. 



to 


to 

to 


to 


to 


to 




total 


total 

total 


total 


total 


total 




expnd. 


expnd. 

expnd. 


expnd. 


expnd. 


expnd. 


1 

Food 

.62,25 

146 08.48 

145 64.88 

212 

62.89 

277 

58.67 

198 

66.50 

201 

2 

Fuel & Light 

6.87 

142 

7.50 

179 8.55 

146 

6.78 

278 

6.82 

179 

6.05 

204 

B 

Clothing 

.11.08 

168 

8.60 

^08 18.66 

221 

18.85 

168 

18.46 

228 

18.15 

147 

4 

Rent 

. 5.81 

100 

8.21 

100 8.64 

100 

4.29 

100 

4.15 

100 

8.82 

100 

5 

Miscellaneous 

,10,66 

215 

8.04 

196 5.78 

208 

8.49 

194 

11.46 

196 

8.50 

248 

6 

Intoxicants 

. 8.88 

186 

4.12 

820 8.94 

195 

8.75 

181 

0.94 

209 

2.48 

205 


Cost of living 













Index Nun^ber 100 

154 

109 

162 100 

202 


2^2 

100 

198 

100 

X94 
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MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLE 
SALE PRICES IN THE CITY OF HYDER- 
AB AD FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 1948 

Compared to last month, the index numbers 
of Cereals, Pulses, Sugar and Other Food 
Articles decreased by 7, 48, 0 and 2 points 
respectively, thereby showing a fall of 18 points 
in the average index No. of All Food. 

The index numbers of oil seeds. Vegetable 


Oil, Cotton Raw and Cotton Manufactures, 
declined by 16, 12, 50 and 82 points respectively 
while those of Building Materials and Other 
Ra^ and Mfgd. Articles shot up by 72 and 1 
points respectively compared to July, 1948. 
The index numbers of Hides and Skin and All 
Non-Food remained stationary. 

The general index No. (on base August 1989= 
100) stood at 418 in August, 1948 as against 425 
in the previous month. 


STAT^IMENT OF WHOLE SALK PRICES IN O.S. RUPFJES OP PRINCIPAI. COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN THE CiTY OF HYDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF AUGUST 1U48. 


Base: 1989a lOO. 


Seri- 








Pbicks for 




Index Nos. 

al 

Commodity 

Unit 

Base 













No, 



August 
















1939 

June 

July 

August 

June 

July Augu.st 




Prices 

1048 

1948 

1948 

1948 

1048 

1948 

1 

2 

8 


4 



5 



6 



7 


8 

9 

10 


I. Foour.RAiNfe 


















Cereals 



Rs. 














1 

Rice, tine, lat quality 

.. Palla 

37 

0 

0 













2 

Rice, Arcoti 

. . do 

16 

4 

0 

43 

10 

0 

-f8 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

269 

295 

295 

8 

Rice Coarse 

do 

14 

0 

0 

36 15 

0 

40 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

264 

280 

286 

4 

Wheat Bansi ... 

do 

18 

8 

0 

187 

8 

0 







743 



5 

Wheat Yellow . . 

. . do 

16 12 

0 










, . 



6 

Wheat Potia Sharbati 

. . do 

18 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

132 

8 

0 

125 

0 

0 

806 

736 

004 

7 

Wheat Red . . 

. . do 

14 

8 

0 

112 

8 

0 







776 



S 

Jawar, Ist quality 

do 

12 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

82 

6 

0 

200 

256 

256 

9 

Jawar, 2nd quality 

do 

12 

0 

0 

23 

8 

0 

80 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

196 

250 

250 

10 

Bajra 

. . do 

11 

8 

0 

26 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

226 

278 

278 


Average Index No. of Cereals 














435 

350 

849 


(ii) Pulses 

















11 

Gram, Bengal , . 

.. PaUa 

18 

0 

0 

55 

8 

0 

68 

8 

0 

68 

0 

0 

347 

897 

894 

12 

Gram, Horse 

do 

10 

H 

0 

48 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

457 

552 

552 

18 

Mung, Green 

. . do 

12 

2 

0 

60 

0 

0 

67 

8 

0 

42 

8 

0 

495 

474 

851 

14 

Mung, Black 

. . do 

12 

0 

0 

51 

4 

0 

55 

0 

0 

58 

0 

0 

427 

458 

442 

15 

Lentils 

do 

15 

9 

0 

55 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

358 

482 

860 

16 

Tuar, broken , . 

do 

15 

4 

0 

70 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

67 

8 

0 

459 

472 

443 


Average Index No. of Pulses 














428 

473 

425 


(in) Sugar 

















17 

Sugar, refined . . 

. . Palla 

45 

0 

0 187 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 137 

0 

0 

804 

804 

304 

18 

Gur or raw sugar 

do 

28 

8 

0 

23 

8 

0 

44 

0 

0 

88 

8 

0 

82 

154 

135 


Average Index No. of Sugar 














198 

220 

220 


(iv) Other Food Articles 

















19 

Tea 

.f Lb. 

1 

8 

0 

8 

5 

8 

8 

5 

8 

4 

0 

0 

282 

282 

887 

20 

Salt 

. . Palla 

12 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

183 

183 

250 

21 

Onions 

. . Palla 

5 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

460 

480 

500 

22 

Turmeric 

do 

81 

0 

0 

111 

0 

0 117 

8 

0 112 

8 

0 

358 

879 

868 

23 

Tamarind 

do 

14 

8 

0 

82 

8 

0 

90 

0 

0 102 

8 

0 

569 

621 

707 

24 

Chillies 

do 

57 

8 

0 

90 

0 

0 116 

0 

0 105 

0 

0 

157 

200 

183 

25 

Betelnuts 

. . Seer 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

711 

889 

880 

20 

Ghee, 1st quality 

.. Md. 

50 

0 

0 200 

0 

0 220 

0 

0 216 

0 

0 

400 

440 

482 

27 

Potatoes 

do 

6 

11 

0 

58 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

797 

897 

897 

28 

Ginger 

do 

6 11 

0 

58 

5 

0 

60 

0 

0 

48 

5 

0 

797 

897 

648 

29 

Garlic 

. . do 




60 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 158 

5 

0 




80 

Fowl 

. . Bird 

1 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 


0 

2 12 

0 

250 

2^ 

275 

81 

Efffits • • 

.. Dos. 

6 

7 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

848 

8i8 

848 

82 


.. Sr. 

0 

.4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

400 

400 

400 

88 

Beef 

.. Lb. 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

480 

480 

480 

84 

Mutton 

.. . do 

0 

8 

4 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 12 

0 

860 

860 

860 


Average Index No. of Other Food 


















Artides 

.. 

• 







•• 



•* 


486 

478 

471 


Average Index No. of All Food 

.. .. 


•• 



•• 



•• 





418 

481 

418 
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STATEMENT OrwifOLESALB PRICES IN O.S. RUPEES OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES WITH THEIR INDEX 
NUMBERS IN TIB CITY OF MVDERABAD ON THE LAST DAY OF AUGUST 1948. 

Bass: Ut^ll9S9- 100. 

Seri- Prices fob Iwoex Nos. 

al Commodity UniY Base , > . 

No. . ' August 

1030 June July August June July August 

Priocs 1048 1048 1048 1048 1048 1048 


i 

2 

8 


4 



^ .. 



6 



7 


8 

0 

10 


II. Oil Seeds 














- 



86 

Sesamum ... 

- . : Palla 

21 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

112 

8 

0 

120 

0 

0 

476 

580 

571 

86 

Cotton seed 

do 

9 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

21- 

12 

0 

256 

244 

' 242 

87 

Groundnut 

.. do 

12 

8 

0 

58 

0 

0 

52 

0 

0 

52 

8 

0 

424 

416 

420 

88 

Linseed 

.. 4p 

11 

8 

0 




61 

8 

0 

48 

0 

0 


i535 

. 417 

80 

Castor seed 

• • 

12 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

56 

8 

0 

492 

467 

471 


Average Index No. of Oilseeds 



•• 











412 

440 

424 


III. VEGETABLE OIL 

• > ' 
















40 

Sesamum oil .. .. 

.. Palla 

86 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

600 

620 

629 

41 

Castor oil 

. . do 

80 

0 

0 

145 

0 

0 

160 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

483 ‘ 

538 

517 

42 

Linseed (double boiled) 

. .Drum 

22 

8 

0 













48 

Groundnut oil . . 

.. Palla 

25 

0 

0 

160 

6 

0 

170 

*6 

0 

165 

6 

0 

oio 

680 

6^ 


Average Index No. of Vegetable oil ; 














574 

614 

602 


TEXTILES 


(1) Colton Bow 


44 

Cotton raw loose bales of 400 lbs. 

100 

876 

0 

0 

876 

0 

0 

825 

0 

0 

875 

0 

0 

875 

375 

325 


Average Index No. of cotton raw 









•* 





875 

375 

825 


(if) Colton Manufactures 

















45 

Yam, unbleached 

Lb. 

0 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

450 

400 

425 

46 

Dhoties 

do 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

711 

856 

856 

47 

Chaders . . . . 

do 

0 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

000 

400 

400 

48 

Saris 

do 

0 

10 

0 













40 

Shirtings . . 

do 

0 

8 

0 

2 12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

6 

0 

550 

550 

4m 


Average Index No. of Cotton Mdfgs. : 



•• 











578 

427 

895 


V. Hides and Skins 

















50 

Hi des, not tanned 

Head 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

211 

211 

211 

51 

Skin . . . . 

do 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

356 

856 

356 


Average Index No. of Hides & Skins : 














284 

284 

284 


VI. Building Materials 


52 

Corrugated Iron sheets 

Cwt. 

12 

8 

0 













58 

Iron Beams (Tata) 

do 

18 

4 

0 













54 

Teak, country . , 

C. ft. 

8 

0 

0 

10 

12 

0 

10 

8 

0 

11 

6 

0 

858 

850 

307 

55 

Teak, Rangoon. , 

do 

7 

8 

0 













56 

Cement. Shahabad ... 

Cwt. 

2 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

16 

6 

0 

818 

818 

567 

67 

Lime . . . . . . 100 c.ft. 

10 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

805 

421 

447 

58 

Bricks, country 

1,000 

9 

8 

0 

86 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

868 

879 

879 

50 

Bricks, tabie-moulded 

1,000 

15 

8 

0 


. 

. 


. . 









Average Index No. of Building Materials 














859 

8^ 

4^ 

\ 

Vl. Other raw and bcanufactcbed 


















articles 

















00 

Charcoal 

CwL 

1 

12 

0 

11 

8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

11 

8 

0 

680 

680 

680 

61 

.Kerosene oil (A tin of 4 gallons) 


















Ist quality . . . . . . 


6 

4 

0 












. . 

62 

Do 8rd Quality do .. 


4 

0 

0 













68 

TobaOoo . . . . , . . 

Md.V 

17 

8 

0 












, , 

64 

Soap (Sunlight) 

Cwt. 

08 

4 

0 

155 

*0 

0 

166 

6 

0 160 

0 

0 

107 

167 

172 

65 

Matches . . . . . . Gross 

2 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

8 

0 

260 

260, 

260 

66 

Firewood 

Md. 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

400 

400 

400 


Average Index No. of Other Raw and 

' j 

















Manmactured Articles .. 

if n 








- 



*• 


867 

86t 

.866 


Average Index No. of all non-food . . 

'll * 


•• 











480 

416 

418 


General Average Index Number , . 



.. 



-- 








428 

426 



O.S. Rs. 116-KP8«-1.G. Rs; 100-0<0, 
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OTHER STATISTICS 






RESERVB BANK OF. INDIA 






5th November 1948. 








(Rupees in Thousands) 


Issue department 


DEPARTMJCtVl' 


Week 

A 2nd 


Week 

A 

2nd 


ended 

week ago July 1048 


ended 

week ago 

July 1948 


S-ll-1948 


5-11*1948 



Liabilities 



Liabilities 




Notes issued : 



Capital paid up 

5,00,(K) 

5,00,00 

6,00,00 

In Banking Dept. 

1»,78,77 2«,24,35 29,«L7« 

Reserve Fund i 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

5,00,000 

1210,50,24 

1214,20,89 1269,88,22 

Deposits. — 

(a) Central Govt. . ; 

234,86,66 

241,82,25 

214,51,67 


Total 

. . 1224,88,01 

1240,44,74 1299,52,05 

(6) Other Govts. 

14,16,55 

17,81,26 

10,15,89 


(c) Banks 

66,20,85 

66,64,27 

79^57.48 

Assets 



(d) Others . . 

65,06,64 

65,95,27 

47,02,60 




Bills Payable 

3,66,24 

3,87,05 

8,04,08 

(A) Gold Com and 



Other Liabilities * . 

7,68,47 

7,47,77 

14.50.14 

ouijujn : — 



Total 

401,62,41 

418,47,87 

888,88,07 

(a) Held m India 
\h) Held outside India 

. . 42,20,82 

42,71,91 42,71,91 

Assets 




Sterling Securities 

! . 786,23,86 

796,64,28 1100,80,47 

Notes 

18,78,77 

26,24,85 

29,64,78 

Rupec^Coin . . 

6,54 

11,81 

8,88 

Total of {a) 

. . 828, 1 1.67 889,36,1 0 1 148,52,88 

Subsidiary Coin 

1,48 

1,67 

IrlO 



Bills Purchased and 




Ratio of total 

67.663 

67 666 87.995 

Discounted : — 




Op (A) TO Liabilities 

. . per cent. 

per cent, per cent. 

(a) Internal 
iP) External 

44,88 

44.88 

15,00 

(B) Rupee Coin 

. . 45,74,61 

46,77,08 41,85,79 

(f) Govt. Treasury Bills . 

2,52,77 

2,49,52 

hb2,B» 

Rupee Securities 

. .860,18,88 

854,31,47 114,14,81 

Balances held abroad 




Internal Bills of Exchans 



(Includes cash and 




and other Commercial 



short term securities) . . 

201,51,88 

292.21,50 

801,40,40 

Paper. 



Loans and Advances to 



Total Assets 

. . 1224,38,01 

1240,44,74 1299,52,05 

Governments 

1,74,00 

1,70,00 

10,00 



Other Loans & Advances . 

4,17,62 

4,14,82 





Investments . . 

84,28,50 

83,18,28 

2,47,87 

50,86,22 




Investments & other Assets 

2,96,67 

' 4,99,15 




Total 

401,57,41 

,418,47,87 

888,88.07 



INDIA’S SEABORNE TRADE 

* 




A. Balance of trade 



(Value, JRs. lakhs) 





Four months ended 






July 



July 1948 A month A year 






ago ago 








1948 

1947 


Imports 

J^O.56 

86,74 

89,88 

1,49,85 

1,44,05 

Exports . . 

. . 88,25 

86,94 

28,16 

1,41,74 

1,28,74 

Re-exports 

61 

81 

82 

8,85 

1,68 

Balance of Trade 

. . —1,80 

-M»0l 

—10,85 

—8,76 

—18,68 
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WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDICES (ALL-INDIA AND RANGOON) 

(Basic i AuouFr id8d«l()0) 



. *Bom- 
• bay (b) 

Bombay 

Ahmed' 

abad 

United Centbad pro- 
Provinces vincbs 

Sholapur 

Cawn- Nagpur Jubbul- 
pore pore 

Madras 

Madras 

Delhi Ajmer- Assam 
Merwara 

Delhi<c) Ajmer(c) Gauhati 
(c) 

Rangoon 

AV. 1089 (a) 

106 

108 

106 

106 

105 

109 

107 





1040 

112 

108 

104 

111 

110 

116 

109 





1941 

122 

118 

115 

122 

119 

180 

114 





1042 

167 

156 

155 

180 

165 

182 

186 





1048 

281 

282 

252 

806 

299 

209 

180 





1044 

287 

200 

270 

314 

266 

817 

206 





1045 

285 

272 

275 

808 

242 

283 

227 

108 

110 

99 


1946 

. . 259 

286 

290 

289 

285 

802 

239 

107 

118 

96 

885 

1947 

278 

802 

840 

878 

820 

826 

277 

122 

152 

97 

348 

1947 

March 

260 

284 

.882 

341 

819 

828 

272 

115 

135 

98 

811 

April 

270 

285 

825 

842 

819 

828 

277 

116 

180 

98 

311 

May 

271 

290 

823 

849 

811 

821 

274 

117 

187 

98 

849 

June 

278 

304 

883 

868 

819 

826 

274 

115 

152 

94 

859 

July 

274 

299 

840 

401 

820 

826 

276 

121 

155 

101 

868 

August . 

284 

322 

868 

410 

819 

320 

276 

124 

168 

105 

850 

September 

299 

887 

860 

407 

880 

826 

281 

187 

171 

100 

842 

October 

296 

816 

359 

420 

881 

835 

286 

128 

171 

100 

864 

November 

287 

816 

862 

418 

880 

885 ‘ 

291 

182 

178 

104 

869 

DSrcehiber 

1948 

285 

290 

841 

880 

880 

882 

80S 

128 

178 

106 

865 

January 

271 

290 

830 

405 

841 

889 

812 

125 

167 

104 

841 

February 

276 

298 

860 

891 

348 

852 

808 

125 

161 

105 

881 

March 

284 

807 

885 

875 

853 

852 

809 

120 

1.56 

106 

8)0 

April 

201 

310 

886 

879 

858 

856 

307 

125 

154 

109 

804 

May 

292 

827 

896 

->442 

875 

891 

311 

186 

160 

115 


June 

807 

836 

412 

468 

879 

404 

812 

441 

158 

116 


July 

August . . 

812 

821 



• • 









(a) Monthly average of last four months of the calendar year except for Bombay which is the monthly average of the 
year 1989. 

(&) Publish^ by Govemmwt Of Bombay. 

(e) Base 1944. 

* Ban : Year ending June 1984. 







EXPORT A.C^IJEVEMfiNTS OF U.K. 

The export performance of British industry during the first three quarter of 1948 is «et out below : — 

£. MILLION (monthly RaNOES) PERCENTAGE 0? 1988 BY VOLUME 
Products First Second Third First Second Third 


quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Food and Drink 

6.27 

6.85 

5.86 

98 

98 

89 

Tobacco . . 

1.85 

1.26 

1.85 

142 

140 

140 

Total 

7.62 

8.21 

7.21 

104 

104 

96 

Raw Material 







Coal 

1.25 

8.46 

4.09 

12 

80 

86 

Other raw materials . . 

2.72 

2.47 

2.04 

57 

58 

52 

, Total 

8.87 

5.98 

6.18 

27 

40 

41 

Manufactures 







Metal and metal prodticU 







Iron and steel manufactures 

7.88 

8.50 

8.72 

109 

114 

114 

Non-ferrous metals and manu- 







factures thereof 

4.78 

8.78 

4.84 

241 

171 

280 

Cutlery, implements, instruments, 







etc. . , . . . 

8.84 

8.61 

8.57 

200 

211 

217 

Electrical goods and apparatus 

5.81 

6.21 

6.17 

198 

221 

218 

Machinery 

18.88 

20.89 

21.80 

176 

196 

196 

Vehicles, inc. locos., ships, aircraft 







and rubber tyres 

18.58 

20.11 

21.17 

245 

264 

278 

• 

Total .. 

58.67 

68.05 

65.77 

al86 

al96 

a202 

Textiles and Clothing 







Cotton yarns and manufactures 

8.56 

9.87 

12.22 

52 

58 

68 

Wool yarns and manufactures 

7.00 

7.81 

8.84 

116 

128 

182 

Skin and Bayoft 

2.89 

8.28 

8.-59 

171 

199 

28 

Manufactuies of other textiles 

2.20 

2.45 

2.19 

70 

78 

78 

Apparel . . 

2.28 

2.54 

2.80 

110 

122 

186 

Total 

22.98 

25.95 

29.14 

82 

90 

100 

Other manufactures 







Chemicals 

6.87 

7.00 

6,87 

149 

156 

162 

Coke and manufactured fuel 

0.08 

0.80 

0.54 

8 

82 

68 

Pottery, glass, etc. 

8.57 

8.(6 

8.72 

185 

206 

201 

Manufactures of wood 

0.14 

0.15 

0.18 

41 

46 

54 

Footwear . . 

0.78 

0.62 

0.61 

158 

126 

128 

Oils, fats and resins . . 

0.57 

0.94 

0.90 

48 

79 

72 

Iicather and Leather goods 

0.80 

0.68 

0.70 

71 

69 

70 

Paper, cardboard, etc. . . 

1.62 

1.68 

1.84 

121 

114 

122 

Rubber manufactures 

0.52 

0.55 

0.51 

171 

186 

170 

Miscellaneous maunfactures 

6.68 

7.66 

7.72 

118 

186 

188 

Total 

20.98 

28.44 

24.09 

M2S 

5186 

6187 

Total manufactures 

102.58 

112.44 

119.00 

148 

152 

158 

Other items 

8.75 

8.45 

8.19 

•• 


- 

Total exports 

117.81 

180.08 

185.58 

186 

184 

108 


0. Excluding Rubber Tyres. bl Inculdiog Rubber Tyre^i 
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U: K’s, ENb-:i948 EXPORT TARGETS 


Summary of e?cport targets for the end- of lQ,48-4$ is given, below. Although the overall target is 
155 percent of 1088 exports, the actual suin ofthe targets for. commodity groups gmounts to just under 
180 percent. 

^ ‘ : ‘f. MILLION (monthly PERCENTAGE OF 1988 

RATES') BY VOLUME 

End 1948 End 1949 End 1948 End 1948 


Food, drink anB tobacco 


Food and drink . . . . 


6.65 

6.00 

117 

106 

Tobacco . . . . . . . . 


1.70 

1.50 

171 

151 

Total 

Raw materials 

*> 

8.35 

7.50 

125 

118 

Coal 


8.90 

6.00 

88 

67 

Other raw materials . . : . 


!r:io 

2.65. 

44 

56 

Total . . 

Manufactures 

Metals and metal products 



6.00 

8.68 

*41 

57 

Iron and steel manufactures 


' 8.10 

8.50 

111 

116 

Non-ferrous metals and manufactures thereof 


4.55 

4.00 

207 

182 

Cutlery, implements, instruments, etc. 


8.77 

4.27 

218 

241 

Electrical goods and apparatus . . 


707 

6.55 

252 

270 

Machinery . . . . ... 


22.06, 

24.48 

206 

228 

Vehicles ine.. Locos Ships, Aircraft and Rubber Tyres 

21.10 

21.80 

255 

268 

- Total . . 

Textiles and clothing 


66.65 

70.50 

a201 

a212 

Cotton yarns and manufactures 


18.00 

15.00 

79 

85 

Wool yarns and manufactures . . . '. 


12.40 

12.80 

202 

200 

Silk and Rayon . . . . . . 


4.40 

4.50 

245 

251 

Manufactures of other textiles . . . . 


8.40 

8.00 

106 

94 

App&rel . . 


4.20 

4.00 

201 

191 

Total 

; Other manufactures 


87.40 

88.80 

134 

185 

Chemicals, etc. 


8.05 

9.00 

184 

206 

Coke and manufactured fuel 


, 0.10 

0.60 

24 

75 

Pottery^ glass...£tc. . ! ‘ — ... . 


4.25 

4.85 

228 

254 

Manufacture?. of wood •. . . . . 


0.15 

0.15 

48 

48 

Footwear - 

. - • 

.45 

0.90 

29 

188 

Oils, fats & resins 


1,25 

; 1.80 

116 

121 

Leather & leather goods. . . , 1.45- 

1,10 > 

186 

1.10 

186 

103 

Paper, cardboard, etc. , . ., .... 

Rubber manufactures 


2.20 

2.00 

154 

140 


1.05 

p.70 

380 

220 

Miscellaneous manufactures 


9.65 

9.75 

151 

170 

^ • Total . 


27.60 

80.85 

5164 

6170 ■ 

Total manufactures . 


182.65 

189.75 

: 175 

188 

Other items .. .. . 


8.50 

8.50 

■ • ' ’■ 

Total exports' • * -j •• 140.50 

a. Excluding rubber tyres.. .5. Including rubber tyres. 

159.40 * 

,154 

(150) 

ITO 


Apart frofn one or two individual cases where.exccptional price changes havte already been taken into 
account, the targets are given by value as as8umed-end-1048 priees, calculated on the same basis as that 
adopted when the end- 1948 targetfis^ere announced — that is, end- 1948 pricesi plus a flat . inciease of 
5 p.c. In fact, while this assumption seems Uleky-^ to have been broadly for exorts as a whole, yet in 
some groups it appears that prices will have increased by more than 5 p.c. during 1948 and in otlierstby 
leas than -^t amount, so^ that the value targets for individual commodity groups will require some 
adjustment later in the light of price movemedta that have in fact taken pla^, 
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WORLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF COTTON. 


1089 


Import^ 


Exports 


1988-89 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 1989-89 1945-46 1946-47 1947-48 


World total 


12,102 

9,058 

North America . . 

*. 

408 

778 

United States . i 

. . 

182 

848 

Canada 


258 

898 

Other 


408 

778 

Asia and Ocean . . 


4,091 

2,041 

China (a) 


774 

1,200 

India , « 


852 

502 

Japan 

•• 

2,757 

194 

Other 

• • 

4,091 

2,041 

Europe 

•• 

7,558 

6,055 

Belgium (5) 

•• 

475 

825 

Czechoslavakia . . 

•• 

250 

140 

France 


1,077 

1,265 

Germany 


1,178 

165 

Italy (6) 


574 

600 

United Kingdom 


2,198 

1,877 

Other 


1,801 

1,688 

South America & .^rica 


55 

184 


(a) Includes Manchuria. 


10,868 

11,727 

9,286 

9,621 

8,752 

789 

8,426 

8,921 

8,778 

2,626 

270 

8,825 

8,618 

8,544 

2,800 

418 

•• 




789 

101 

808 

299 

826 

2,288 

8,295 

927 

877 

1,855 

858 

278 

• • 

• . 

. . 

546 

2,685 

849 

887 

180 

741 

• • 


** 


2,288 

887 

78 

40 

5 

71,28 


/ 

•• 


620 

• • 


- 

*• 

267 

•• 




908 





550 





1,180 





1,818 





1,840 




• • 

208 

4,906 

^,088 

4,871 

40,750 


(6) Inculdes Temporary imports. 


18 
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List of Articles in Kecent iournals 


ECONOMIC THEORY 


Articles Author Journal and Date 

Adam Smith & the Economic Man . . William D. Grampp . The Journal of political Economy, 

Au^st, 1948. . 

Competition & Demand Curve . . . . J. K. Mehta . . The Indian Journal of Economics 

April, 1948. 

Marshall’s Concept of Quasi-Rent . . . Krishna Chandra do 

Agarwala 

The Theory of Rent . . . . . . M. Hasan . . do 

The Determinateness of the Utility Function . V. S. Anantha Char do 

On the Valuation of Social Income — Reflections Simon Kuznets . . Ecohomica, May 1948. 
on Rrof. Hicks Article, Pt. II 

Financial Policy and the Balance of payments . J, E. Me ade , . do 

Regional Multilateral Clearing ,, . % Rc ndlngs Fds ,. The Journal of Political Economy, 

August, 1948. 

Characteristics of the Marginal Cost Curve . , W, E. Paulson . . Journal of Farm Economics, 

' August, 1948. 

Price Flexibility and Full Employment . . Don Patinkin , . The American Economic Revifcwi 

, September, 1948. 

Central Banks and the State To-day . . M. A. Kriz . . do 

Collective Bargaining, Keynesian Model . . 0. W. Phdps . . do 

The Valuation of the Social Income — A Com- J. R. Hicks . . Economica, August, 1948. 

ment on Prof. Kuznet’s Reflections 

The Interest-Rate Structure . . . . Edward Marcus . , The Review of Economics and 

Statistics, AVigust, 1948. 

Income Determination ; A Graphic Solution . . Thomas C. Schdling . do 

The Theory of Games . . . * . . J. R. N. Stone . . The Economic Journal, June, 1948 

Rural Economics 

Forest Policy for Bengal . . . . Rameshchandra 

Ghosh 

Conservation Aspects of Land Programmes . . V. Webster Johnson 
Agricultural Profit Sharing in Puerto Rico . . Glenn-Coatcs 

Succession of Farms . . . . . . Kenneth H. Parsons . Land Economics, 1948. 

Annual Precipitation . . • . . . Marion Clawson 

Note on China’s Unused Uplands . . Pi( rre Gournon j . Pacific Affairs 

The Efficiency and Stability of American Ag- Walter W. Wilcox . . 
riculture • 

Iranian Agriculture— Present and Prospective . R. G. Black 

Production Cost as Criteria of Resource Alio- Ronald W. Jones . , Journal of Farm Economics, 
cation and Policy August, 1948. 

A New System of Farm' Accounting . . A. L. Jolly 

The Objectives and Methods of Agricultural B. W. Allinn 
Economics 

Reserve Banks And Agricultural Finance, . . Prof. G. P. Gupta . . Indian Review, November, 1948. 

Swiss Land Distribution . . . . Prof, W, Bickel . . The Indian Journal of Econo- 

' mics, September, 1948,, 

Notes on Co-operative Farming . . , . Sir M. B. Nanavati . . 

Land problems of Gujrat Part II , . . ,Rai Bahadur C. D, 

Kavj 


The Indian Journal of Econo- 
mics, April, 1948. 

Land Economics, August, 1948. 
do 
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List of Auticles in Recent Jouenals 


Articles Author 

Statistical Methods in Indian Agriculture with A. R, Sen . 

special reference to U. P. • 

Soil Erosion in Rajputana Part I . . . R. D. Singh 

The Problem of Agricultural Labour . . Vir Bahadur Singh . . 

Cotton Planning— For the Central Provinces . R, N. Gadre 
Family Farm Conference— A Review . . B. S.^Mavinkiirve . . 

Reforms in Land Tenure system . . . . N. K. Sinha 


International Organisations 
The United Nations . . . ■ . . H. F. Angus 

Trusteeship and Mandate Systems . . . Leo Gross 

Public Finance 

National Income : A New Version . . Simon Kuznets 

Subjective cost of financing Industrialis^ation. . N. tC. Sarkar. 

Without Capital for survival . . . . Graham Hullon 

Excise taxation and Economic stability . . Frederick V* Waugh 

The Evolution of Social Credit Movement . . John A. Wing 

Income Determination . . . . Thomas C. Schelling 

Should Government barrow at a higher rate . . Dr, S. G. Pannikar . . 
of int' rest ? 

The National Income of India 1939-45 

Rehabilitation of Provincial Finances . . Prof. V. G. Rama- 

, kri hna Iyer 

Who shall Devalue ? . . . . . . Paul Eirnzig 

Planning and Production 

The Practice of Economic Planning . . R» C. Tress 

How much can Planning do ? , . . . . David M. Wright . . 

Economic Planning in th^ British Colonies . . Britannicus 

The European Recovery Programme . . Gottfried Habertler . 

Assam Development Plan . . . • • • • 

Depreciation allowances for Plant and Machi- Sampath Iyengar 
nery 

Japanese Industrial Recovery .. “ « m 

The Steel Industry . . • • . . G. R. Taylor 

Pi^blic Health and Economic Progress . . Free Lance 
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Journal and Date 


The Modern Review, September, 
1948. 


The Canadian Journal of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, 
August, 1948. 

Indian Quarterly, July-Septem- 
ber, 1948. 


The review of Economics and 
Stati’tlcs, August, 1948. 

The Indian Journal of Economics, 
July, 1948. 

The Niiieteeiich Century and 
After, September 1948. 

Journal of Farm Economics, Au- 
gust 1948. 

Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Pol. .Science, August, 1948. 
The Review of Economics and 
Statistics, August, 1948. 
Commerce, October 1948. 

Eastern Economist, November 19 , 
1948. 

Commerce, 23, October, 1948. 


. The Manchester School of Econo- 
mics and Social studies. Mav 
1948. . 

. The Journal of Political Econo- 
my, August, 1948. 

. For. ign Affairs, October 1948. 

. fhe American Economic Review, 
September 1948. 

Capital, 4-11-1948. 

. Commerce, 28-10-1948. 

Indian Finance, 20-11-1948, 

. The Contemporary Review, Sep. 
tember 1948. 

. Indian Review, August 1048. 
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Articles Author Journal and Bate 

Political Theory 

Socialism and Sociology 

The Study of Politi<5hl Science 

American Government and Politics 

Doctoral Di sertations in Political Science 
Britiiih Conception of Rule and Law 

Trade and Tariffs 


. . P. Sargeant Florence. jThe Political Quarterly, October- 
‘ December, 1948. 

. . Roger H. Soltan . . The Political Quarterly, October- 
Decomber 1948. 

. . Floyd M. Riddick . . The American Political Science 
Review, August 1948 

. . David Fellman . . . . 

. . Vicount Jowitt . . Bombay Chronicle, Weekly 
21-11-48. 


Post-War International Trade Arrangements . . M, C; Nrquhart 


The Trade Matrix : Comment . . . . G. M. Meier 

International Trade and the Equalization of P.A. Samuelson 
Factor prices , 

Recent Payments Agreements . . . . G. S. Dorrance 

Trade betwc en the Commonwealth . . Paul Einzig 

East-West Trade and the Marshall Plan . . William Diebold 

Transport 


^ . The Canadian Journal of Econo- 
mics, &. Political Science, April 
1948. 

. The American Economic Review, 
September 1948. 

. . The Economic Journal, June, 
.1940. 

. . London and Cambridge Economic 
Service Bulletin, 1 1 August ] 948 

, . Indian Finance, October 1948. 

. Foreign Affairs, July, 1948 


The Case for the Common Carrier in trucking W, A. Spurr 
Aerial Transport of Fi. h . . . . S. T. Moses 

Competition in Road ftlotor^Transport . . J. C. Laight 


. . Land Economics, August, 1945. 

. . The Indian Review, August 1948 
. . The South Afri( an Journal of 
Economics, March, 1948. 


Laboui^ 


Housing Schemes in the Madras Province 

Agricultural Wages ki Relation to Rural cost 
of Living 

French Labour Divided . . 

The Problem of Agucultural Labour 


Some Basic Problms in Housing Researches. . 


D. A. Susainnathan ^ . The Indian Co-operative Review, 
January-June 1948. 

Sridhar Misra , .. The Indian Journal of Economics 
July 1948. 

Walter Karr . . Fon ign Affairs, October, 1 948. 

Vir Bahadur Singh . . The Indian Journal of Agricul- 
tural Economics, September, 
1948. 

H. R. Burrows . . The South African Journal of 
Economics, March, 1948. 
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New Books Axlded to the Finance Office Library, 


Year of 

Serial Author’s Name Title of book publica* Name of publisher Price 

No. ^*0“ Hs* a* P* 


1 Roy Harrod . . • . Are these hardships necessary ?. . 1947 Rupert Hart Davis London 4 6 0 

2 Norman S. Buchanan & A. Rebuilding the world Biconomy . 1947 New York, The 20 century 

Lut*. fhnd .. .. 15 12 0 

8 Ludwig Von Mises . . Planned Chaos . . . . 1947 Irvigton on Hudson N. Y. . 4 8 0 

4 T. M. Joshi . . . . Bombay Finance (1921-46) . . 1947 Gokhale Institute of Politics 

and Economics, Poona . . 7 8 0 

6 Byrne Horton . . . . Dictionary of Labour Economics 1948 Public Affairs press. Wash- 
ington . . . . 4 8 0 

6 Bimal C. Ghosh • • • Planaing.for W. Bengal . . 1948 Oxford University press, 

London . . . . 10 0 

7 Sir Hubert Anderson . . The uses and abuses of Bconbmic 1947 Cambridge University Press 15 0 

Planning 

8 Government Publication . . Report of the Director-General . 1947 International Labour Office, 14 0 0 

New Delhi 

9 S. Eleyn Thomas J .. Principles of Banking 1946 Sir Issac Pitman & Sons, .. 18 2 0 

London 

10 Colonial Annual Report . . Gold Coast 1946 . . 1948 His Majesty’s Stationery 4 18 0 

Office 

11 Kate L. Mitchell .. Industrialisation of the Western 1942 Institute of Pacffic relations 11 4 0 

Pacific N. Y. 

12 Paul F. Gemmill . . Economics : Principles and Pro- 1948 Harper & Bros, Publishers, 22 8 0 

blems London 

18 Allan G. Guchy . . . Modern Economic thoughts . . 1947 Prentice Hall, New York . . 25 12 0 

14 ‘ Lord Baveridge .. India Called them .. .. 1947 George Allan & Unwiu Ltd., 16 12 0 ' 

London 

16 Seymon E. Harris The New Economics .. 1948 Alfreti A. KnoCf, New York . 27 0 0 

16 Bernard Shaw, etc,, . . Current British thoughts . . 1948 Nicholas Kaye, London . . 18 6 0 

17 A. R. Desai .. .. Social Background of Indian Na- 1948 Oxford University Press .. 20 0 0 

tionalism 

18 John H. Williams .. Post-War Monetary Plans .. 1947 Alfred Knoff, New York .. 16 12 0 

19 Roland R. Henae .. I,rfind Economics .. .. 1947 Harper A Bros., N. Y. .. 22 8 0 

20 John Price .. The International Labour Move- 1947 Oxford Urn versity Press, Lon- 18 2 0 

ment don 

21 Earnest H. Short • • A hand book of Geo-politics . . 1936 Philip Allan, London . . 8 10 

22 E. Lipson . . • • A Planned Economy or Free En- 1946 Adam & Ciiarles Black, Lon- 18 2 0 

^ terprise don 

28 Asa. S. Knocoloes .. Industrial Management .. 1947 Macmillan & Co., New York. 21 14 0 

24 M. B. Desai • .. .. The Rural Economy of Gujrat . . 1948 Oxford Uiii>en»ity Press 20 0 0 

London 

26 Carl A. Dawson . . . An Introduction to Sociology . . 1045 The Ronald Press Co., N.Y. 22 4 0 

26 Katrme R. C. Greene . . Transportation, Part 11 . . 1041 Ii^titute of Pacilic Relations 9 0 0 

27 Virginia Thompson . . Labour Problems in S.E. Asia . . 1947 Yale University Press, London 18 0 0 

28 John Maurice Clark . . Alternative to Serfdom . . 1048 Alflred A. Knofl N. Y. . . 18 8 0 

29 Leo. E. Manion . . . Land, Money, Credit . . . 1047 Island Press N.Y. . . 0 0 0 

80 Ronald S. Russel . . Imperial Preference . . . 1047 Empire Economic Union ..*460 

81 Vernon A. Mund . . Open Markets . . 1948 Harper & Bros. N. Y. ... 18 8 0 

82 Brooks Adams . . .. Americas’ Economic Supremacy . 1947 do . 11 4 0 

88 B. Das Gupta . . . . Provincial Taxation under Auto- 1948 Oxford University Press, Lon- 20 0 0 

nomy don 

84 Government Publications . . Petroleum ; Facts & figures . . 1947 Air-erican Petroleum Insti- 18 8 0 

• tute, N. Y. 

85 Ro6weU Magill, etc. . . . The need for federation & tax r&i 1947 Natural Industrial Conference 4 8 0 

vision Board, N.Y. 

86 Nalagopal Das . . .. Unemployment A full cn^loy- 1946 Hind Kitabs Ltd., Bombay 2 8 0 

, % ment of India 

87 J. B. CondlifTe . . . . The foreign loan policy of the 1947 American Enterprise Assn., 2 4 0 

U.S. . . N.Y. 

88 Lioyed G. Reynolds . . Researoh of Wages : Yale LaBour 1947 Park Ave. N. Y, 8 6 0 

A Management center 

89 Colonial Annual Report . . Turks & Caicos Island 1946 . . 1946 His Majesty’s Stationery 0 14 0 

Dffiee, London 

40 James B. Well « . .. Successful Investments .. 1947 Sir Issac Pitman A Sons, 4 6 0 

, Ltd*, London 
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Serial Author’s Name 

No. 

Title of book 

■' O' ■ — ' 

Year of 

publica- Name of publisher 

tion 

Price 
Rs. a. 

P- 

41 

G. D.H. Cole .. 

. . A guide to the elements of socia- 
lism 

. . A short history of the Br. Com- 
monwealth 

1947' The Labour Py. London 

0 

7 

0 

42 

Ramsay Muir . . 

1947 George Philip & Sons Ltd., 
London 

20 

0 

0 

48 

Erke & Salara . . 

. . international Economics 

1947 Printice Hall Inc. N. Y. 

27 

0 

0 

44 

Colonial Reports 

. . The Gambia 1946 . . 

1948 Oxford University Press, 
London 

1948 Oxford University Press, 
London 

1 

12 

0 

45 

Henry Smith . . 

. . Retail Distribution, 2 Ed. 

7 14 

0 

40 

Rostow W. W. . 

, . British Economy of the l»th 
Century 

1948 The Clarendon Press, Lon- 
don 

9 

6 

0 

47 

S. B. Ranganeku 

. Imperfect competition in Inter- 
national Trade 

1947. Oxford University Press, 
London 

18 

0 

0 

48 

F. V. Meyer 

. Britain's Colonies in ^orld Trade 

1948 do 

18 

8 

0 

40 

Kenneth £. Buildings 

. Economic Analysis . . 

1948 Harper & Bros, Publishers, 
N. Y. 

1048 Henry Holt and Co., N.Y. . 

22 

8 

0 

50 

Joe S. Bain 

. Pricing, Distribution and Emp- 
loyment 

18 

4 

0 

51 

P E. Cozbott . . 

Post-War World. 

1942 Institute of pacific relations 
N. Y. 

1046 Sir Issac Pitman A Sons 

Ltd., London 

9 

0 

0 

52 

Alfred E. Khan . 

. Great Britain in the World Eco- 
nomy 

18 

2 

0 

58 

Sir Ivor Jennings 

. The Economy of Ceylon 

1948 Oxford University Press, 
London 

1937 George Philip & Sons Ltd. 
London 

6 

0 

0 

54 

Ramsay Muir . . 

. A short history of the British 
Common wemth . . 

10 

0 

0 

• 55 

T. Balogh 

. Studies in financial organization 

1947 The University Row, Camb- 
ridge 

1947 Longmans Green & Co., 
London 

18 

6 

0 

56 

Samuel Hays . . 

. An outline of statistics 

7 

7 

0 

57 

Philip Wylie . . 

. American Thought 1047 

1947 The Gresham Press N.Y. . 

18 

6 

0 

58 

Florence Peterson 

. Survey of Labour Economics . . 

1047 Harper & Bros. London 

18 

4 

0 

50 

H. E. Amos 

. The Finance Act, 1947 

1947 Butterworth & Co. Ltd., 
London 

18 

2 

0 

60 

F. Ernest Johanson 

. World Order 

1945 Harper & Bros. lA>ndon 

1947 The University of the To- 
ronto Press 

9 

0 

0 

61 

Alexander Brady 

. Democracy in the Dominions . . 

18 

6 

0 

62 

S. W. Magnus . . 

. The Companies act 1947 

1947 Butterworth & Co., London 

IS 

6 

0 

68 

Dudley Uichhrdson 

. Negotiable Instrument and the 
Bills of Exchange Acts 

1948 do 

10 16 

0 

64 

Lewis Meriam . . 

, fielhf Social Security 

1946 The Brookings Institutions, 
Washington 

22 

8 0 

65 

The Research & Policy com- 
mittee 

■ Taxes and the budget 

1947 Committee for the Economic 
Development. N.Y. 

8 

6 

0 

66 

The International Studies 
group 

Major problems of U.S. foreign 
policy 1947 

1947 llie Brookings Institutions, 
Washington 

18 

8 

0 

67 

Edward D. Allen 

. Economics of Public Finance . . 

1947 Prentice -Hall, Inc. New 

York 

48 

2 

0 

68 

Lester y. Chandler 

. The Economics of Money & 
Banking 

1948 Harper A Bros. Publkhera, 
London 

18 

2 

0 

60 

Joan Robinson .. 

. Essays in the Theory of Employ- 
ment 

1947 Basil Blackwell, Oxford .. 

10 16 

0 

70 

Thomas Kennedy 

. Effective Labour Arbitrators 

1948 University of Pennyeylvania 
Press, Phildalphia 

12 

.4 

0 

71 

Verne Burnett, . 

. You and Your Public 

1947 Harper A Broi), Publishers, 

18 

8 

0 

72 

William N. Loucks 

. Co-operative economic system . . 

1948 do 

45 

0 

0 

’ 78 

William Mandel 

. The Soviet Far East 

1944 The Dial Press Inc. N. Y. . . 

11 

4 

0 

74 

Hiram L. Jome . 

. Corporation finance . 

1948 Henry Holt Co., New York 

18 

4 

0 

75 

WiUiam S. Sharteriam 

. Export-Import Banking 

1947 The Ronald Press Co., New 
York 

22 

8 

0 

76 

Theodore Morgan 

Income & Employment 

1947 Prentice Hall Inc., N.Y. . . 

20 

0 

d) 

77 

Henry Simone . . 

. Economic policy for a foreign 
Society 

1948 University of Chicago ihress, 
Chicago 

26 

14 

0 

78 

C. P. Dutt & B. M. Pugh.. 

Farm Science & Crop p^uction 
in India 

1947 Kitabistan AUahabkd 

12 

0 

0 

70 

Oswald Garrison VUlard . < 

. Free Trade, Free World 

1947 Robert Schalkenburg Foun- 
dation, N. Y. 

18 

8 

0 
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Year of 





Serial 

Author’s Name 

Title of book publica- 

Name of publisher 

Price 


No. 



tion 

Rs. < 

a. 

P- 

80 

Report 

. . The Economic Back ground of 
social policy including problem 

1947 

Office : New Delhi 

4 

6 

0 



of Industrialization 






81 

Constantine Paul Lent 

. . Food Enough For All 

1947 

Pen Ink publishing Co., New 
York 

F. S. Crofts & Co., New York 

15 

2 

0 

82 

Edward C. Kir Kland 

. , A history of American Life-Eco- 

1947 

27 

0 

0 



nomic 





83 Edward D. Allen 

. . Economics of public flnan(^ 

1947 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York 

10 

0 

0 

|4 

G. D. H.Cole .. 

. . A century of co-operation 

1944 

The Co-operative Union Ltd. 
Manchester 

Institute of Pacific relations 

10 

0 

0 

85 

Karl J. Pelxer . . 

. . Population and land utilization 

1941 

9 

0 

0 




N. Y. 




86 

Britton H.T.C. . 

. . Physical Bciencc 

1948 

Odlmms Ltd. Watford 




87 

do 

’English Language & Literature. . 

1948 

do 

29 

4 

0 

88 

do 

. . Geography ; The World & its 

1948 

do 




80 

K. T. Shah 

• people 

. . Chemical Industries. . 

1948 

Voza A Co., Publishers Ltd., 








Bombay 




90 

do 

. . Soil Conservation & Afforesta- 

1948 

do 






tion 






91 

do 

. . Communications 

1948 

do 




02 

do 

. . Population 

1948 

do 

48 

0 

0 

98 

do 

. . Animal husbandry, dairy farming 

1948 

do 






fisheries, horticulture 






94 

do 

. . Trade 

1048 

do 




95 

do 

. . Mining A Metallurgy . 

1948 

do 




96 

do 

. . Engineering Industries 

1948 

do 




97 

Ronald Willson 

. . Olllcial Year Book of the Com- 

1947 

Commonwealth Govern- 

4 

6 

0 



mon wealth of Australia . .V 

ment Printer, Canberra 




98 

Trygve Lie 

. . Year Book of the United Nations] 

1947J Dept, of Public Information, 

48 12 

0 


1946-47 


U.S.A., N.Y. 




99 

A. M. Webster . . 

. . New International Dictionary, If 

1948 

G. A C. Merriam A Co. U.S.A. 

180 

10 

8 



Vol. No. I Second Edition 






100 

do 

do Vol. II. do .. 

1948 

do 




101 Government of India Report Report on currency & finance for 

1948 

G. Claridge & Co. I.td., 

7 12 

0 



the year 1947-48 (2 Vol.) 


Bombay 







Conference Supplement. 


14 
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The Financial Structure of Hyderabad State 

By 

L. N. Gupta^ Financial Secretary, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 


Historical Background . — ^The financial struc- 
ture of Hyderabad has been built upon feudal * 
lines from the time of Sir Salar Jung I. Before 
him the State budget was in an anarchic condi- 
tion resulting usually in large deficits which 
were made up by borrowings from private 
Sahukars at exhorbitant rates of interest and 
by grant of special concessions. It was Sir 
Salar Jung who canalised the financial resources 
of the State, his main effort and achievement 
being to inaugurate a system of collection of 
land revenue and excise, to meet the political 
and administrative expenditxire of the State 
and the personal expenses of the Royalty and 
the feudal chiefs. The incidence of taxation 
fell purely on the poor ; and the privileged 
classes paid no contribution to the State Ex- 
chequer. The expenditure on education, pub- 
lic health or on other social needs of the people 
was not considered to be any serious responsi- 
biUty of the State Exchequer. 

' 2. The main Heads of revenue in 1882 
(the year for which authenticated budget figures 
are available) were land revenue (165 lacs), 
forests (5 lacs), customs (52 lacs), excise (81 
lacs), Berar rent (20 lacs), railways (17 lacs), 
Other miscellaneous heads (18 lacs) ; Total 
revenue (808 lacs). The expenditure consisted 
of : revenue collection charges (48 lacs), 
payments to H.E.H. (40 lacs), administrative 
charges (28 lacs), Mansabs (18) lacs), army 
(65 lacs), police (22 lacs), education, medical, 
veterinary etc. (6 lacs), religious (5 lacs), build- 
ings and roads etc. (26 lacs), railways (19 lacs), 
miscellaneous (22 lacs) : Total expenditure (288 
lacs). 

8. The financial position of the State was 
further consolidated during the time of the two 
European Finance Ministers, Sir Casson Walker 
and Sir Reginidd Glancy, during the first two de- 


cades of the present century. The total revenue 
in 1911 went up to 500 lacs, whereas the total 
expenditure increased only to 872 lacs. By 
1920 the revenue had gone up to 700 lacs and 
tlie expenditure to 596 lacs. The main heads 
of revenue were land revenue (265 lacs), forests 
(11 lacs), customs (100 lacs), excise (147 lacs) 
stamps and registration (16 laCs), Berar rent 
(29 lacs), interest and coinage (97 lacs), railways 
(22 lacs). The expenditure in this year was 
spread over revenue collection (100 lacs), interest, 
debt redemption and coinage (4T lacs), pay- 
ments to H.E.H. (50 lacs), administration 
(61 lacs), mansabs (16 lacs), army (55 lacs), 
police (47 lacs), education, medical etc. (55 lacs) 
religious (8 lacs), buildings and roads etc, (96 
lacs) railways (26 lacs), famine relief (29 lacs), 
miscellaneous (16 lacs) : Total (596 lacs). 

4. The gap between the revenue and ex- 
penditure during these years resulted in accu- 
mulation of large fluids for the treasury, which 
were later utihsed in building up reserves during 
Sir Akbar Hydari’s time. A special feature 
of the financial administration of Sir Akbar 
was the system of departmentalisation. Pro- 
visions for the various departments were made 
on a contract basis for 8 years, savings of each 
year accruing to the department and being 
made available to them for expenditure during 
the period. At the end of the 3 years, the moiety 
of the department’s savings was credited to 
Government under general reserves and the 
moiety was further made available to the de- 
partment for expenditure in the next contract. 
This system came to an end soon after the de- 
parture of Sir Akbar and from the year 1942-48, 
grants are being given to the departments on 
an annual basis, and the savings lapse on the 
qlose of the year, as is the system prevalent all' 
over. The accumulated previous balances in 
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departmental savings were also transferred to 
the general reserves. 

5. Present Position , — ^During the war years 
the income of the State rose rapidly, the main 
heads contributing to this being excise, interest 
(due to large accumulation of savings invested in 
securities) and railways. The increase in ex- 
penditure did not correspond to the same level, 
owing to the time-lag between the revision of 
the scales of pay of government servants resulting 
in increase in government expenditure and the 
increase in prices. The total revenue of the 
State at the end of the war had risen to the 
neighbourhood of 25 crores, contributed mainly 
by land revenue (8.5 crores), forests (70 lacs), 
customs (2.5 crores). excise (7 crores), interest 
and paper currency (8.5 crores), railways (1 
crore) and direct taxes (1 crore). The expenditure 
has also risen correspondingly, and generous 
grants are also being made of late for nation- 
building activities, but the departments have 
not been able to build up adequate machinery 
to utilise these grants fully. The latest budget- 
ted grants for these departments are, education 
(2.7 crores), medical and public health (1 crore), 
buildings and roads etc., (8 crores — besides 
expenditure charged to Capital),’ medical, co- 
operative and veterinary (55 lacs)'; Total (7.25 
cores). This works up to about 80 per cent, of 
the total budget. A provision of over 6 crores 
in the capital Budget is also made for carrying 
out irrigation projects and other development 
activities. 

6. The long chain of budget surpluses and 
departmental savings resulted in accumulation 
of large funds, which were kept under the various 
reserves and amounted on 80th September 1947 
to nearly 70 crores, of which 40 crores were ear- 
marked for post-war development. These 
reserves have, however, been considerably de- 
pleted due to the exorbitant expenditure in- 
curred during the last year tfcpd the drain on the 
public exchequer carried on by the ex-Ministry. 
Still, the reserves stand at a handsome figure of 
over 48 crores on doth September 1048, of which 


29 crores are available for carrying out develop- 
ment plans. 

7. On the expenditure side a large slice is 
being taken away by the army and the police. 
The expenditure on these heads has risen rapidly 
during the last two years owing to the sinister 

• preparations for isolating Hyderabad from the 
Union of India. The army and the police ex- 
penditure in 1945-46 was only 56 and 71 lacs 
respectively. The actual expenditure in the 
year 1947-48 according to the information avail- 
able so far has been in the neighbourhood of 
over 6 crores on army and over 2.5 crores on 
police. Even after the ‘ police action ’ and 
after the demobilisation of surplus personnel, 
the army and police are going to cost to the 
public exchequer 2 crores and 1.5 chores res- 
pectively, as at present estimated. The ex- 
penditure on other items of a special nature like 
the royalty, princes, the mansabs, the grant-in- 
aid and donations and on religious departments, 
amounts to nearly 1 crore. 

8. In spite of the heavy drain on the finances 
of the State during the last one year, the financial 
structure of the State remains sound. The total 
paper currency circulation on 80th September 
1948, was 58 crores. The paper currency reserve, 
consists of securities of the Government of India 
of the value of 88 crores, besides cash deposits 
in I.G. with the Imperial Bank of India and 
Hyderabad securities of the value of nearly 12 
crores. The paper currency reserve is thus 
fully backed and is invested to the extent of 
2/3 in Government of India securities. Hyder- 
abad Government holds further securities of 
the Government of India of the value of 28 
crores in other reserves and industrial and other 
investments of the value of nearly 5 crores. 
The total public debt on 80th September 1948 
stood at 85 ci’ores. 

9. The Prospect for future, — It would be seen 
that Hyderabad’s main sources of revenue are 
those whh^ are generally recognised as being 
within the Central or Federal list, such as, .cus- 
toms, coinage, paper currency, and taxes on 
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income. These, in all, at present, yield about 
7 crores. Then, another shaky source of revenue 
is excise, which yields about 7 crores. Hyder- 
abad will have to look for fresh sources of income. 
With the loss of the above sources of revenues, 
which would be a natural corollary to the integra- 
tion of the State with India and of removal of 
the barriers for a free flow of trade with the rest 
of, India, and with the adoption of a financial 
and revenue policy in line with the Indian Union 
as well as the possible introduction of prohi- 
bition. The Central Gk>vernment would, of 
course, come to rescue to thy extent of giving 
an adequate share in the revenue from direct 
taxes, which on a population basis, according to 
the formula suggested by the Sirkar Committee 
would be quite adequate. It may further be 
possible that expenditure of a Central nature 
such as on the army, broadcasting and other 
heads may be taken over by the Government 
of India. 

10. The future Government of Hyderabad 
will have to find money for such nation-building 
activities as introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion all over the Dominions in as short a time 
as possible, for the reorientation of the educa- 
tional policy, and for making arrangements for 
the education of boys and girls in their own 
mother tongue and for the expansion of the 
technical and vocational education. Basic needs 
of the people such as providing adequate housing, 
lean water supply in rural and urban areas, 
anti-epidemic measures, medical relief and village 
communications will have to be provided for. 


Hyderabad State 

Considerable head- way has to be made in expan- 
sion of irrigation facilities, improvement of agricul- 
ture such as by the introduction of collective or 
Co-operative farming, development of Hydro- 
Electric power, exploitation of mineral and other 
resources of the country and in the development 
of small scale and large scale industries All these 
schemes would involve increased expenditure 
both under revenue and capital. Luckily for 
Hyderabad, there are several sources of revenue 
which have not yet been tapped on account of 
a retrograde financial .policy followed by the 
State in the past. Considerable scope would 
therefore be available to exploit these fresh 
avenues of income. The rates of income tax 
can be stepped up to all- India levels, the present 
rates being only about half of the Indian rates. 
There are several industrial concerns in which 
Government has large financial stakes, which 
at present are being managed by private indivi- 
duals, who are reaping the profits thereof, which 
really accrue to the State. These can be brought 
within the purview of Government and would 
yield considerable revenue by way of profits to 
the treasury. The Sarf-e-Khas, the Faigahs 
and Jagirs and other vested interests have not 
been contributing in any manner to the public 
exchequer. These can be tapped. Taxes like 
the General Sales Tax, Estate Duties (Death 
Duty), levy on capital gains will have to be 
introduced. Side by side with fresh taxation, 
the expenditure on superfluous and unnecessary 
objects whether on administration or on items 
of a feudal character, will have to be considerably 
curtailed. 
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Taxation in Hyderabad 
By 

Dilsukh Ram, Commissioner, Income-Tax 


Though the subject “Taxation in Hyder- 
abad *’ is one of local interest, it will be of great 
academic interest and practical value to the 
statesmen piloting the State more so when the 
entire financial problem of the State is now 
being scrutinised : the budgetary position also 
is being thoroughly revised and finances are 
being recast to suit thte altered conditions. 
The problem of taxation in Modern State carries 
great importance, particularly because the obliga- 
tions of Government towards the citizens in 
regard to the promotion of social and economic 
welfare have increased and the responsibility of 
Government to provide food, shelter, education 
and a decent living to the ordinary man has 
also increased enormously. The main aim has 
to be, to run mainly, a social service state secular 
in character, democratic in nature with a view, 
eventually, to bring about contentment to its 
citizens. Necessary funds have, therefore, to 
be provided not only for running Government 
machinery, but also for raising the living condi- 
tions of the common man. Recourse has to be 
adopted to taxation and in doing so, the main 
object is not to obtain funds only but that the 
main aim of taxation has to be to reduce the 
economic inequalities of the society by levying 
taxes in such a manner that the various sections 
of the society contribute equitably, keeping in 
view the principle that the tax-payer pays ac- 
cording to his capacity and ability to pay. 

The evolutionary process, through which the 
Hyderabad finances have passed needs to be re- 
viewed. Till the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the financial system of Hyderabad had cheque- 
red career. It was described as a dark period for 
Hyderabad finances. It was imder these 
circumstances that Sir Salar Jung the Great 
took up the reins of administration and intro- 
duced a series of changes. He cleared all old 
debts, put an end to the system of taking loans 


by mortgaging revenue-giving districts. He 
appointed competent accountants and intro- 
duced aimual system of budgeting. In 1881, 
the total annual receipts of the State amounted 
to 811 lakhs and this went up to 8 crores in 1980. 
The finances of the State were handled by a 
galaxy of financiers like Sir Casson Walker, 
Sir Reginald Glancy and Sir Akbar Hydari for 
over two decades v and were built up on sound 
lines. The system of departmentalisation of 
finances was introduced by Sir Akbar Hydari, 
the main features of this being ; — 

(1) The budget was based on a scheme of 
triennial contracts. The normal expenditure 
and revenue was calculated for three years, 
and each department was allotted a certain 
sum on the basis of its average annual ex- 
penditure. 

(2) The departmental balances at the end 
of each year did not lapse to Government 
but at the end of the triennium one half of 
the departmental balances lapsed to Govern- 
ment. 

The system checked hasty and ill-considered ex- 
penditure at the close of the year and granted 
limited financial autonomy to the departments, 
contributing towards economy and efficiency. 
On account of the extraordinary demands 
created by the war, the budgetary system was 
changed, and a settlement was made with the Rail- 
way Board also to secure suflicient contribution 
out of the annual railway budgets. The credit 
of the creation of special reserves which enabled 
the State to withstand many a famine or pass 
through every period of stress and strain with- 
out any difficulty goes to Sir Akbar Hydari. 
Hyderabad passed through the l^t great depres- 
sion and the Second World War with well- 
balanced budgets. The revenues of the State 
showed a progressive increase from sources 
other than direct taxation, the income having 
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arisen from 9 crores in 1980 to 20*75 cror^ in come of the annual budget ftom various sources 

1946-47 and 22.8 crores in 1947-48. for 1946-47 reveal that the’ revenue from direct 

A review of the tax system in Hyderabad and indirect taxation is 27.1 per cent, aiad 72.9 

necessitates the scrutiny of the sources of per cent, respectively of the tax revenues, while 

revenue, the nature of the receipts and the inci- the total revenue from taxation is 68 per cent, 

dence of the taxes imposed. The items of in- of total revenue. 

Vnalysis of Kevekues of the State for 1856 and 1857 Fasli, 


Income for 
1856 F. in 
lakhs 
(1946-47) 


Total Revenues .. .. 2,075.40 

Tax Revenues . . 

1, Direct Taxes (27 . 1 % of tax revenue) 

(fl) Land Revenue . . 851.34 

(b) Excess Profits Tax . . 83.82 

(c) Income-tax 

(d) Business Profits Tax . 

Total .. 385.16 

2. Indirect Taxes (72.9% of tax revenue) 

(a) Customs .. 259.52 

(b) Excise . . 648 , 59 

(c) Opium and Ganja . . 84.58 

(d) Tax on Petrol . . 

(e) Tax on Motor Vehicles 7 , 00 

(/) Tax on Matches . . 81.51 

(g) Tax on sugar . . 11 .80 

(h) Tax on Cigarettes . . 2.85 

(j) Tax on tobacco . . 82.00 

(A:) Sales Tax on luxuries 

Total 1,027.41 

68% of the total revenue 

8. Income from undertakings 
of a Commercial Nature 
(fl) Paper Currency .. 61.22 

(b) Posts • • ‘^7 . 98 

(c) Irrigation • . 0.55 

(d) Railways .. 97.27 

(e) Electricity • • 7.17 

If) Printing 

(g) Telephone 

\h) Mines . . 

Total .. 198.87 


Income for 
1857 F. as 
per 
revised 
estimates 
(1947-48) 

Total Revenues .. ..2,188.89 

Tax Revenues . . 

1 . Direct Taxes \ 


(a) Land Revenue 

, 330. 

65 

(b) Excess Profits Tax 

. 15. 

00 

(c) Income-Tax 

. 40. 

,00 

(d) Business Profits Tax . 

5. 

,00 

Total . 

. 390, 

.63 

Indirect Taxes 



(o) Customs 

208. 

86 

(b) Excise 

600. 

00 

(c) Opium and Ganja 

41 . 

,96 

(d) Tax on Petrol 

2. 

.00 

(e) Tax on Motor Vehich .s 

10, 

.05 

(/) Tax on Matches 

30, 

.79 

(g) Tax on sugar 

12, 

.09 

(A) Tax on Cigarettes 

25. 

,00 

(j) Tax on tobacco 

36. 

.75 

(x) Sales Tax on luxuries 

15, 

.00 


1,083.10 

07% of total revenue 
3. Income from undertakings 
of a Commercial Nature 


(fl) Paper Curreney** .. 105.00 

{b) Posts . . 28.58 

(c) Irrigation . . 0.57 

(d) Railways .. ]04.81 

(e) Electricity .. 8.98 

(/) Printing .. 24.01 

(g) Telephone .. 0.40 

(h) Mines .. 7.08 


Total .. 279.78 


4. Transfers from Reserves . . 64.68 

{h Other heads of receipts . . 899 . 88 

Grand Total ,.2,075.40 


4. Transfers from Reserves . . 89.58 

5, Other heads of receipts . . 840.83 

Grand Total ..2,188.89 
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It will be evident that indirect taxation is out 
of all proportions and that the taxation in 
general is not in line with the general principles 
followed in many of the advanced countries. 

Direct taxes which are progressive in incidence 
are indispensable : they are the most effective 
medium for tapping concentrated sources of 
wealth. They occupy a prominent place in 
the tax systems of U.S.A., Britain, Canada and 
Australia while indirect taxes have been con- 
fined to luxuries, restrictive excises and a few 
articles of wide consumption. It is an accepted 
fact that a scientifically planned system of 
direct taxation cannot be detrimental to pro- 
duction while the proportioi/ of cost of collec- 
tion of revenue is less for direct taxes than in 
the case of indirect taxes. The analysis of tax 
revenues during the period 1988-1939 to 1944- 
1945 shows that taxes on income have increased 
by more than 17-fold in Australia, nearly 15- 
fold in the United States, 11-fold in India and 
10-fold in Canada. In the United Kingdom, 
taxes on ineJome had been levied at a high scale 
previous to 1988-39 : the increase during the 
period of war, i.e., 1989-45 was by more than 
8i-fold, on account of ceiling of incomes above 
£. 6 , 000 . 

The only direct tax that prevailed in Hyder- 
abad was land revenue : Income-tax and the 
Business Profits Tax being the latest additions 
introduced in 1948. The rates of income-tax 
are half of the rates prevailing in the Indian 
Union, the maximum rates of income-tax and 
super-tax in the State beiftg 8 as. and 5 as. 3 ps. 
in the rupee respectively, while the maximum 
rates of income-tax and super-tax in the Indian 
Union being 5 as. and 10 J annas in the rupee 
respectively. The exemption limit for income, 
tax in the State is Rs. 4,800,* while in the Indian 
Union it is Rs. I.G. 8,000. 

As stated above, the receipts on account of 
directj taxation and indirect taxation work out 
to 27.1 per cent, and 72,9 per cent, respectively 
of the total tax revenues. Experts and 
economists feel that the burden of customs at 
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5 per cent, ad valorem also is a great addition a 
strain on the purses of the public. 

The Peel Committee observed in regard to 
inland customs that, “ having regard to grie- 
vances arising out of existing anamolies and 
inequalities, we are inclined to favour the 
removal of restrictions on the levy of land 
customs, where such restrictions are atiU in 
force, as they are retrograde and anti-federal 
in their implications. The consequences of 
such barriers are serious on industry, trade 
and consumers. Pending the attainnient of 
universal internal free trade, relaxation of exist- 
ing restrictions should be permitted to continue, 
if only local conditions permit and do not involve 
serious repercussions on outside trade of the 
State concerned.” 

Three types of broad measures may be 
suggested for taking up any reform in the exist- 
ing revenue system — 

(1 ) the burden of taxation should be placed 
on the richer classes of tlie community through 
income-tax as already existing and further 
the introduction of death duties, continu- 
ance of tax on luxury goods and enhancement 
of registration fees can be considered just 
measures of taxation ; 

(2) the second set of taxes which apply 
mainly to the middle classes and smaller 
professional and poorer classes is annual license 
fee levy on shops of all kinds and taxation 
on aerated waters ; 

(8) there are some other measures of con- 
sumption taxation which have not been tried 
in the State. At present only luxury sales 
tax at 6 pies per rupee is imposed on certain 
luxury goods and it is estimated to fetch about 
20 lakhs for the current year. The ex- 
perience of Madras and other provinces shows 
that a well-planned general sales tax has a 
place even in an agricultural economy. It 
is a possible corrective of any disproportion 
in the distribution of the burden of taxation' 
65 between rural and uxb^n 6reas, 
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Equally important is the questiou of re- 
organisation of the tax collecting departments* 
The excise duties on commodities like matches^ 
cigarettes, sugar, tobacco and vegetable ghee, 
were being collected by the Commerce and 
Industries Department and now this is being 
collected by the Excise Department. These 
excise duties should be organised by a board 
under Finance which would look after the train- 
ing of the staff, the organisation of the collect- 
zing departments and efficient collection of 
taxes. Such a policy of centralisation of the col- 
lection of excises proved beneficial in the Indian 
Union besides the advice and guidance of a 
board of experts. 

A reference here to the scrutiny of the ex- 
penditure on nation-building departments and 
public utility services such as health, sanita- 
tion,' agriculture, education, rural development 
and the like is also necessary. The expenditure 
over these items needs careful consideration 
in order that the 'common man may receive 
the maximum benefit out of the tax revenues. 

Equally important is the responsibility of 
the Finance Department to provide long-term 
financial assistance to agriculture to relieve 
the deadweight burden of rural indebtedness. 
No doubt the Land Mortgage Banks’ Act was 
passed some years ago, but practical steps have 
not been taken so far to provide long-term 
credit facilities to agriculture. There is also 
a proposal that the present Industrial Trust 
Pimd should be absorbed in a Financial and 
Industrial Corporation which would provide 


finances to industries in the State, so that large 
scale and cottage industries may be stabilised 
and expanded. Government can also invest 
some of its huge reserves in financing such a 
corporation which will go a long way in building 
the economy of the State and getting a fair 
return for Government at the same Ume, 
Since the subject of taxation is such which 
affects the entire public, it is always right to 
consider the pros and cons of any new measure 
of taxation simultaneously with the taxes, 
whether direct or indirect, that already exist 
in the State, by a committee of experts wiiere the 
representatives of Government and the public 
should sit together and arrive at some concrete 
proposals. Though Income-tax and Super-tax 
by themselves cai\ give sufficient income in the 
form of direct taxation to the coffers of the 
State, yet to bring in equilibrium and to remove 
disparity between the direct and indirect taxa- 
tion and also to bring the local taxation in line 
with the rate of taxes prevalent in the neigh> 
bouring countries, the list of taxes will need a 
careful scrutiny in order to make a correct and 
scientific start. Water seeks its level, and bo 
do prices : similarly the rates of taxation also 
have got to be in conformity with prices, standard 
of living of the people and local conditions. 
The questipn of taxation, therefore, can be 
solved keeping in view the factors stated above, 
so that the tax payer may not feel the brunt of a 
tax newly levied, and the State also should keep 
the machinery of taxation in proper control with- 
out allowing any public money being wasted in 
the collection of taxes. 


16 
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* Looking Ahead ’ 

By M. G. Lakshminarsu 


Within the last decade, Hyderabad's economic 
development was fashioned on a fascist model 
with the result it brought to the forefront mono- 
polies vested in a- small communal .clique. The 
entire development of Hyderabad was conceived 
and fostered in the interests of that clique. 
Consequently, several unhealthy features have 
crept into our economy. To all outward pur- 
poses, the propaganda machinery which was 
then in vogue, made Hyderabad look as if it 
was a very prosperous State. Hyderabad, no 
doubt, had prosperity of a kind. In the absence 
of any definite statistics it is very difficult to 
prove whether the prosperity was real in charac- 
ter and content or otherwise. Judged purely 
from the budgetary position of the State, t.e., 
excess of taxation over the immediate needs 
of the State, the State was apparently prosper- 
ous. When Sir Mirza left the State, it had a 
cash balance of nearly 80 crores. Within the 
last year a major portion of these balances have 
been either misspent or frittered away under 
the various warlike preparations. Today, the 
economic outlook in Hyderabad is dismal. 

Thanks to the Government of India under 
the great leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Vallabhai Patel the timely and effec- 
tive Police Action they took in September last 
has changed the entire complexion of Hyderabad. 
Inevitably, therefore, new problems, visions and 
a new outlook have come up and it is, tlierefore, 
necessary that the present problems should be 
viewed from the new perspective. 

What is the present position in Hyderabad ? 
The Hyderabad economy is still more or less 
feudalistic. Nearly 45 per cent, of the entire 
State is' under the feudalistic overlordship of 
the Jagirdars and Zamindars. People are poor 
to an extent unknown in any part of the world. 
Population is growing at a tremendously rapid 
rate accelerating poverty and misery. Illiteracy 
and ignorance are rampant. The average in- 
come per capita, the averge standard of life, 
the average value of work is so low and poor 
that it makes living precarious. More than 


90 per cent, of the population are victims to 
old habits and traditions of bygone days. 
Progress and prosperity arc considered as gifts 
from heaven and not the result of human effort 
and regulation. 

Economically, Hyderabad is still deficit in 
certain food items and is dependent to a very 
large degree upon import of consumer goods. 
Manufactured goods, barring sugar and certain 
quality of paper is practically, on the imported 
list. For vital necessities such as cloth, building 
materials and food and food products, we depend 
upon outside markets. There is neither cheap 
and plentiful power nor iron or steel which is so 
essential for prosperity. Except Nizamsagar 
and two or three other minor irrigational projects, 
there are no big water reservoir schemes which 
could impound all the water that is going to 
waste. Very big rivers like Godavary, Kistna 
and Tungabhadra are flowing through this re- 
gion. But human effort has been singularly 
lacking in preventing the wastage of millions of 
cusecs of water, which could have been utilised 
for growing more food and providing cheap and 
plentiful power. 

The previous Governments had a comprehen- 
sive plan for the development of the natural 
resources of the State. They had a Planning 
Department which has produced several schemes 
and plans of development. Several plans had 
been worked outx to make Hyderabad a pros- 
perous economic unit. These plans are obviously 
put in cold storage by the Military, Government. 
I hope it is only a temporary phase. Unfor- 
tunately, politics and political problems are 
receiving more attention of the people and 
Government than economic development. 

Economic crisis of a worst type is deepening. 
Production is falling down precipitously. Evil 
effects of inflation are working havoc. The 
people are lacking in courage, initiative, unity, 
organization, capable and efficient leadership. 
Deflationary trends are pressing hard. Deficit 
budgets both in the centre and the provincet 
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and States are indicated. With the fall of 
China into Communist hands, Burma, and Malaya 
are following in the footsteps of China. Com- 
munism is peeping through the window. Unless, 
therefore, we go ahead with a planned deve- 
lopment of our economy, provide sufficient 
work to the people, grow more food, produce 
more cloth and other essentials of life, we will, 
I am afraid, go the way China has gone. May 
God forbid such a catastrophy. 

It is therefore essential that we should develop 
our natural resources. I suggest that the follow- 
ing measures should be taken on hand immedi- 
ately. 

1. The taking up of the Tungabhadra, 
Godavary and Kistna irrigation and Hydro 
Projects to bring in all the available land under 
cultivation and produce abundant cheap power. 
It is understood, a priority has been given by 
the Government of India to push up Tunga- 
bhadra Project. This Project has been hang- 
ing fire for the last 5 years without any appreci- 
able progress. It is desirable to adopt latest 
methods and take advantage of Amc.’ican 
Engineers to complete the dam and the 
Hydro-electric scheme within the next five 
years. 

2. Starting of an up-to-date Iron and Steel 
Works in co-operation with Bastar State 
(C.P.) to manufacture at least one million tons 
of steel. 

8. The gold mining operations which have 
been just started should be expedited to 
produce gold quicker. 

4. The Singareni Collieries must be re- 
organized to yield maximum output. 

5. More textile mills should be established 
to manufacture all the cloth consumed by the 
utilisation of the raw cotton produced in the 
State. 

8. Chemical Industry including a Fertilizer 
Factory should be taken on hand. 

7. Present barriers such as customs, cur- 
rency and postal system should be eliminated. 


8. Electricity, telephones and other public 
utility concerns should be reorganized to make 
themselves more modern and efficient to cater 
to the growing needs of the people, in a more 
responsible manner. 

9. A land mortgage bank with a chain of 
branch^ throughout the State is needed with 
an agricultural research department attached 
to the Hyderabad State Bank. 

10. Jagirdari and Zamindari systems should 
be abolished. 

11. The entire Governmental machinery 
should be reorganized to make more efficient 
and responsible to the people. 

To achieve this it is absolutely necessary to 
appoint forthwith a Planning Commission and 
organize a Financial Corporation with the present 
Industrial Trust Fund as the nucleus. The 
Planning Commission should be entrusted with 
the task of drawing up a concerted plan and 
execute the same systematically with the 
co-operation of the financing corporation and 
the land mortgage bank to produce within the 
next five years an abound development in 
Agriculture, Industry, Trade and Commerce for 
which the people are looking forward. 

We are passing through a most critical situa- 
tion which calls for clear thinking, energetic anci 
determined action. All the anti- social elements 
have gone underground. Kasim Razvi’s fantom 
is still fascinating them. The superficial calm 
that exists today should not lead people into 
the mistaken belief that everything is alright 
and that peace is established. Any false step 
may imperil the glorious military victory of 
September last and may bring in an era of chaos 
and confusion. We must consolidate our posi- 
tion, eradicate the Razakar mentality completely. 
Train the people in democratic methods and 
principles of life. There is no room to take any 
chance. A strong, stable and efficient Govern- 
ment is therefore an immediate and basic neces- 
sity if we should progress and prosper. There 
seems to be therefore no alternative except to 
continue the present ^Military Government as 
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long as it is necessary and clothe it with authority. 
MacArthur’s Military regime in Japan has con- 
tributed to the moral and economic health of 
Japan. There is ample room to believe that 
with the co-operation of the people particularly 
the intelligentsia the present ' Government 


should be capable of evolving a plan and pro- 
gramme and put through the same with energy, 
enterprise and determination to make Hyder- 
abad strong, progressive, prosperous and safe for 
democracy as an integral part of our great 
motherland. 
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Banking: Structure in Hyderabad. 

By 

B. V. Ramnarsu, Reader, Nizam College. 
Hyderahad-Deccan. 


To think or write of “ structure ” with re- 
ference to banking in Hyderabad is not being 
very exact. It is not exact even with reference 
to the comparatively more advanced banking 
in India. More correctry, banking is a business 
in Hyderabad. One misses in it the symptoms 
of an organic, coordinated and integrated 
growth. Every banking system on a structural 
level should have an organised money market 
that responds readily, automatically and uni- 
formly to changes in. the rate of discount, which 
the average Indian understands as the rate of 
interest of the Central Bank. This sounds 
rather too classical, for even in the more ad- 
vanced countries of the west there has been of 
recent years a falling off of the Central Bank’s 
control over member banks and therefore the 
money market. Apart from factors hke the 
vogue of instalment credit and the failure of 
open market operations to increase or decrease 
the volume of credit, it has been found that 
quite a great proportion of capital used by in- 
dustrialists and other producers comes either 
from their accumulated profits or from institu- 
,tions other than ordinary banks specialising in 
the provision of long term credit. This is, of 
course, a tendency that will be corrected be- 
times and is not wide-spread. For the time 
being they have begun to associate the ineffec- 
tiveness of bank rate with less advanced and 
less capitalised countries. If the lapses of 
the West are to be the yard stick of our pro- 
gress we are very progressive indeed and we 
•need not always plead mea culpa ! 

y 

All this is to say that banking in Hyderabad 
has not yet begun in a true way to lapse occa- 
sionally and then look round ^nd call others 
names. As I said above, banking here is just 
A business, a turning over of money to make 
a profit. Many institutions are at it, some 


branches of reputed banks outside and others 
small and stable and excellent, of purely local 
origin. The Imperial Bank which Was dis- 
charging a number of functions of the present 
State Bank and the Central Bank are examples 
of joint-stock Banks doing commercial banking 
for the most part. The Dominion Co-operative 
Bank and the Prudential Bank are examples 
of co-operatively started institutions also doing 
commercial banking. They are, however, sub- 
ject to control and inspection by the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies. They receive de- 
posits from non-members as well. 

Small in number and confined to some towns 
in the Karnatak part of the State are what 
are called mortgage banks. They are very 
much like the loan offices of Bengal or the 
“ Niddhis ” of Madras catering to urban middle 
classes mostly. They are very much like ordi- 
nary commercial banks except that they give 
and take a higher rate of interest and are not 
very hide-bound in their loaning operations. 
Money is lent on the security of immovable 
property and against gold. What is called the 
“ lots system ” is practised under which against 
stipulated securities^ less money is advanced 
than is wanted and a bond is executed for a 
higher amount. Repayment is spread over a 
long period and is in small amounts. At the 
end of a certain period the loan stands dis- 
charged with interest. ^This system of loaning 
is very popular with the artisan and petty mer- 
chant class as suiting their needs and pockets. 

This is not the place to wAte extensively 
about the indigenous bankers and money lenders. 
Neither need I. The overwh^ing importance 
in India’s and therefore of Hyderabad’s internal 
economy is such that unless they are some- 
how brought into the banking orbit of the countiy 
its banking cannot be called a system. They 
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take their own share, which is quite a large one, 
in financing the internal trade of the country 
along with other banking institutions and agen- 
cies. The indigenous banker finances agricul- 
tiual operations and also undertakes the commer- 
cial function of financing industry and trade. 
He employs his own capital but has also busi- 
ness and monetary connections with the bigger 
bankers and joint stock banks. Sometimes, 
they seek their finance from big landlords in 
whom Hyderabad abounds. Once when the 
rate of exchange between the local and Indian 
rupee was varying as much as by three or four 
rupees a hundred they used to find an idle 
but lucrative source of income in such variations. 

The very wealthy indigenous bankers are 
more or less pure bankers. They take deposits 
from the public and prefer lending and hundi 
business to trading and commission agency 
business. It is the small * Shahukar ’ who more 
often lends to cultivators. They are essentially 
traders and dealers and operate on their own 
fund or funds borrowed from indigenous ban- 
kers. Indigenous bankers in addition to making 
advances against mortgage of property lend 
against stock in godowns. But on the whole 
their contribution directly towards financing 
cultivators is very small and quite a large amount 
of money lies idle with them during the 
slack season. Even in busy season they are 
not very generous in investing their funds 
with the * shahukars ’ lest Ihey should be locked 
up for a considerable period. The flow of 
capital into the interior just when it is largely 
wanted is thus not quite adequate. This hiatus 
can be overcome if joint stock banks can take 
bankers of repute into their confidence and 
appoint them as their agents for the supply of 
money to the ** shahukar.” This assumes, of 
course, a thorSugh change in the outlook of the 
joint stock banks with regard to their invest- 
ment policy which, in addition to profit making, 
should look upon helping the nation’s economy 
as part of their duty. Under the present con- 
dition of the money market in Hy<ferabad State 
the banks and bankers are more agencies for 


the encashment of hundies and demand drafts 
than agencies for credit. The grower of produce 
who is hard pressed for money prefers therefore 
to dispose off his stuff as quickly as possible 
to the ultimate dealer at whatever price it fetches. 
The three chief credit agencies the * shahukar ’ 
in the interior, the indigenous banker and the 
jointstock banks in the city work on independent 
lines except for the short term loan that is most 
urgent. A well developed system of ware- 
houses might induce the joint-stock banks to 
be less conservative in the matter of acting as 
proper credit agencies and establishing intimate 
business relations with dealers and traders and 
with even the cultivators who produce primary 
material. I wish the State Bank will see its 
way to establishing a rural credits department 
attached to its Treasury Pay offices in the 
districts. It is a worthwhile experiment making 
and if successful will cut new ground. Other 
banks may then feel emboldened to come into 
the field. 

The pride of place among the banks in Hyder- 
abad is taken by tlie State Bank because it was 
Government sponsored and is Government sup- 
ported. Started in 1941 under a special act of 
Government the mantle of the Imperial Bank 
fell on its shoulders in all matters that the 
latter was concerned with as the bankers of the 
Government. As constituted under the Act, 
it is a joint stock bank with this important 
exception that the Government holds shares of 
the value of 51 per cent, of the share capital 
issued by the Bank and in consequence the 
Government has the right to nominate the 
President and three Directors of the Board in 
addition to the Managing Director. 

It is hard to read any single, specific meaning 
into the purpose and functions of the State 
Bank as at present working. It is, of course, 
clear enough that it is a financial agent to the 
Government because it is now the custodian 
of all (Government cash balances. In virtue of 
this it is entrusted with the remittance, ex^ 
change and banking' transactions of the Govern* 
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ment, the custody and management of their 
different reserves, the management of their 
public debt and the circulating of- coins and 
currency notes. The last is not to be confused 
with any bonafide, de jure function of the State 
Bank functioning as a Central Bank. The 
currency policy is in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, though one would expect as an expert 
body its advice to always be valued and heeded. 
The Government alone have the right to print 
currency notes, which are Government notes 
and not bank notes. Once the notes are handed 
over to the Bank the separation between the 
Banking and Currency departments is com- 
plete as in a Central Bank. The Currency 
Department cannot issue notes to the Banking 
Department except in exchange for otlier cur- 
rency notes or for such coin, bullion or securi- 
ties as are permitted by the Hyderabad Paper 
Currency Act and which as assets of the Currency 
Department are held in a separate reserve. 
The total amount of notes circulating at any 
time thus per contra happen to be the liabilities 
of the Currency Department. TIic expression 
“ Currency Department ” is to be noted ; it is 
not issue department.” This is because the 
note issuing function of the State Bank, if we 
may so call it, is only a quasi central banking 
function. 

The State Bank was started against the back- 
ground of the Imperial Bank leaving a number 
of lacunae during the time when it was the 
custodian of Gk)vernment moneys. It is well 
known that both the acts of 1920 and the^ sub- 
sequent Reserve Bank of India Act have put on 
the Imperial Bank certain limitations by which 
it could not make any loan or advance for more 
than six months and except on the security of 
two names. With the institution of the Re- 
serve Bank of India some of the restrictions 
have been removed but even then it is not permit- 
ted to lend money against immovable property. 
Every other joint stock bank also naturally 
plays for safety and the usual forms of their 
advances are on cash credit account or against 
personal credit with another signature in addi- 
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tion to the person concerned on the pronote. 
All important banks in India thus remain mainly 
commercial banks. 

It is therefore in the fitness of things that'^the 
sponsors of the State Bank had ambitious ideas 
about making it an engine for the all round 
progress of the State — Commercial, agricultural 
and industrial. But upto date it has remained 
a commercial bank, pure and simple. So like 
every other commercial bank it has its own 
statutory limitations like not being able to 
advance money for more than 12 months and 
being able to advance only against certain types 
of securities. The huge amounts the. Bank has 
invested in Government of India securities is 
a proof of its inability to do anything else with 
its funds and the reserves the Government 
has left with it. 

Aplank'of the platform of indep endent Hyd er- 
abad was tojconvert the banjynt o a real C entral 
Bank, to attach to it several departments deal- 
ing with industrial Jlnance, agricultural finance 
and a land mortgage bank and finally 'to'nafibha- 
lise it^ The question of nationalisation need 
no'f detain us for long because it has no other 
side. In banking, I do not see any fundamental 
difTercnce, so far as risk taking goes, between 
a share holder, a depositor and any other man 
who has anything to do with the bank. The 
last two classes of people come from a much 
larger section of society than thfe few share- 
holders come from. It is not fair that 
these few gentlemen alone should go on for 
ever and ever drawing dividends on their 
shares. If there is risk and when every one 
shares it, the profits of a bank, so long as the 
risk does not arise, should go to the entire so- 
ciety or an institution representing it, which 
we call the Government, for tjien the profits 
can be ploughed back into generally socially 
useful channels. 

And finally remains the question of the State 
Bank mutating into a Central Bank. I feel 
it need not. It need not because it should not, 
A Central Bank is a symbol of economic sove- 
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reignty and the latter is a function’* of political 
soYcreignty. A Central Bank in Hyderabad 
would be an economic imperium in imperio in 
relation to the Reserve Bank of India. And 
further I cannot visualise a Hyderabad inte- 
grated with the rest of India having its own 
separate currency. Sooner than later it must 
go, as otherwise it will be a constitutional and 
economic monstrosity. And a Central Bank 
without an independent currency to manage 
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will have neither dignity nor utility. 
It will be like an organism without the life 
principle. All that ean therefore happen ia 
for the present State Bank to be nationalised 
as it is. It will then be in relation to the Hyder- 
abad Government as the present Imperial 
Bank would be to the Government of India if 
these were not the Reserve Bank. For special 
purposes specialised institutions can be started. 
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The Co-operative Movement in Hyderabad 
By 

Madhava Rao Anvari 


It is nearly 85 years since the'JCo-operative 
Movement was started in Hyderabad State 
after the promulgation of “ the Co-operative 
Credit Societies’ Act ” in 1828 F. (1913). Ac- 
cording to this Act the object of the Co-operativef 
Movement in Hyderabad was to establish Rural 
Credit Societies for financing the cultivators 
for constructive purposes and for liquidating 
their private debts borrowed on high rates of 
interest. These Societies were established under 
unlimited liabilitN . Simultaneously District 
Co-operative Banks (with limited liability) 
came into existence to whom the Government 
lent sufficient funds for financing the primary 
Co-operative Credit Societies. 

The movement developed very rapidly. 
The tendeney of the rural population then 
was to take as much money as possible from 
any source. The organisers of the movement 
were almost Government officials. Amounts 
were advanced liberally. After a few years 
the Credit movement suffered a little set back.\ 
Recoveries were meagre and the members of j 
the Societies tried to put off their repayments. 
Consequently huge interest was accumulated. 
Thus the rural population instead of getting a 
relief from the Co-operative Movement was 
put to further indebtedness still retaining their 
contact with the local indigenous banker. 

It took a considerable time for the person 
at the top of the movement to effect improve- 
n^ents in these conditions. Advantage was 
taken of the recommendations of the Maclagan 
Committee report and the report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Banking En- 
quiry Committee Reports in this connection. 
After this set back and experience, the move- 
ment was directed on more sound lines. The 
Government requisitioned the services of 

le 


Mr. B. Collins, the then Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar. Mr. Collins, as Secretary in 
charge of the Co-operative movement in Hyder- 
abad, introduced a scheme of supervision of 
rural movement under non-official agencies. 
The cost of this supervision scheme was partly 
met by the Societies and the Co-operative 
Banks. This supervision scheme helped immen- 
sely for giving stimulus to the movement 
by speeding up recoveries of loans and expedi- 
tion in disposal of new loans. Each Super- 
visor was entrusted with 25-80 village societies 
to supervise the accounts, recoveries of loans 
advanced and also to help the village Societies 
to conduct their affairs properly. 

Though essentially the Co-operative move- 
ment is a non-official movement ; yet in view of 
the lack of proper education and literacy in 
Hyderabad, just as in other parts of India, the 
Government had to take more initiative in 
the day to day affairs of the Co-operative institu- 
tions. 

Central Co-operative Union 

Consequent to the more de-officialisation of 
the movement a Central Co-operative Union 
was formed. This institution is the federation 
of all the Co-operative Societies in the State 
and the main functions of this Union are propa- 
ganda, education and supervision. The last 
mentioned item was rec<Sntly taken over by 
the Government. The Co-operative Union has 
been conducting propaganda in the rural part 
of the State through magic lantern lectures, 
training classes for members of tjie Co-operative 
Societies and dramas, etc. A central training 
class also is held once a year for the officers of 
the department and co-operative institutions. 
. The functions of the Department have been 
the same from the beginning, f.e., registration, 
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audit and inspection. ^Recently supervision 
work of the Societies- has also been taken over 
by the Department. The Co-operative De- 
partment has lent the services of officers to 
each of the district and taluqa Co-operative 
Central Banks for .helping these institutions 
to conduct their affairs satisfactorily. 

Ubban movement 

The Co-operative movement in Hyderabad 
State has been more successful in urban areas 
than in rural parts. The reason is quite under- 
standable. The urban area has more educated 
persons with a better standard of life. Socie- 
ties established in various Government departd- 
ments for their staff for credit purposes are 
generally working satisfactorily. Most of these 
societies are working on their ,own capital 
.without borrowing moneys from outside 
agencies. 

The urban area is again leading in respect of 
non-credit movement. Societies of different 
types as Life and General Insurance, Trading, 
Printing Press, House Building and Housing 
Societies and Consumer Stores are working 
more successfully when compared to the condi- 
tions of the rural societies, A short history of 
a few important institutions in urban areas 
who are functioning as Credit or non-credit 
societies is given below. 

1. Hyderabad Co-operaiioe Dominion Bank 
Ltd. — This is the apex Bank for all the Co- 
operative Societies. The Bank finances all 
the Co-operative institutions through the 
respective district banks. The total share 
capital of the Bank* is Rs. 5,47,500 with a work- 
ing capital of Rs. 1,40,00,000. The Bank is 
one of the very well managed co-operative 
institutions in the State and stands 4th in the 
whole of India as a Co-operative Apex Bank. 

2. The Hyderabad Co-operaUve Insurance 
Society Ltd, — This Society was established in 
the year . 1985. In respect of its valua^on 
results and expense ratio, it stands as the first 
Co-operative Insurance Society in India. It> 
has declared bonus 8 times within the last 12 


years and has 8 crores business in force with 
a Live Fund 6f nearly 45 lakhs. The ex- 
pense ratio to the Renewal Premium Income 
comes only 9 per cent. A General Insurance 
Society has also been established very recently 
which has taken up Fire and other general 
insurance business. 

8. Prudential Co-operative Central and Urban 
Bank Ltd., Seeunderabad. — This is one of the 
best organised Co-operative Urban Banks in 
the State. The Bank has total paid up share 
capital of Rs. 1,50,000 with a total working 
capital of Rs. 48,00,000. A Trading Society 
is also working very well and it has built up 
sufficient reserves during these times of control 
of food grains, etc. There are nearly 8 or 4 
housing societies in the State >ind very recently 
a Co-operative Development Society has been 
established whose objects are to construct 
houses for the lower middle classes on a large 
scale and establish colonies for the poor people. 
This Society has taken up the work earnestly. 

General 

The conduct of the whole Co-operative 
movement in the Hyderabad State is on the 
following lines ; 

1. R^egistration, Audit, Co-operative Depart- 

Jnspection and meat. 

Supervision 

2. Finance . . . . Co-operative 

Dominion Bank. 

8. Propaganda and Central Co-operative ' 

Education . Union 

The initiative of the rural movement still 
rests in the Co-operative Department officials, 
though there are veteran non-official workers 
in the movement. . The reason is not far 
to seek. The Saraiya Planning Committee 
Report puts it rightly that “ For the success 
of co-operation a responsible democratic form 
of Government is necessary : as it alone creates 
an atmosphere for the development of indivi- 
dual initiative and sense of responsibility.’', 
This is one of the nmin reasons wh^y^ the non* 
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official element has not been very much in the 
fore-front in the Co-operative Movement in spite 
of the movement having had its long standing 
of 86 years in Hyderabad State. The voice 
of the Co-operative Department has always 
been prevailing whenever any important ques- 
tions of the movement have come up for 
decision. On account of this, since the incep- 
tion of the movement in Hyderabad, there has 
not been so far a non-official enquiry committee 
nor a planning committee to report or suggest 
plans for the improvement of the movement. 
We heard about 15 years back a small committee 
of 8 gentlemen appointed by the Government 
of which Dewan Bahadur Aravamudu Iyengar 
was the Chairman. We never heard of the 
report the Committee submitted to the Govern- 
ment and of the action the Government took 
on it. Several suggestions m this connection 
were made to the Government by non-officials 
but the necessity of a committee to suggest 
and devise means for the future planning of 
the movement after going thoroughly through 
the working of the movement in the State, still 
remains unfulfilled. 

There have been several changes in the struc- 
ture and constitution of societies in various 
provinces in India in the light of provincial 
and central enquiry and planning committees’ 
reports from time to time. But in Hyderabad 
no such developments have taken place. For 
example, it has become now a practice in several 
provinces to establish multi-purpose Co-operative 
Societies with limited liability instead of multi- 
plying the number of societies for different 


functions in villages. Societies for collective 
and co-operative farming are being promoted. 
We are also to contemplate on cattle and crop 
insurance. 

The Hyderabad State has been pioneer in 
some respects. The Hyderabad Commercial 
Corporation was converted into Hyderabad 
Co-operative Commercial Corporation. This 
Corporation deals in food grains particularly 
and works as direct agent to the (Government 
of Hyderabad for import and export of differ- 
ent commodities and particularly the food 
grains. There is another unique feature in 
the Rural Co-operative movement. Grain Banks 
have been established in different villages 
where instead of cash, grains are collected as 
shares and stored to lend the members of these 
Grain Banks, grains for the purpose of seeding* 
or for other useful purposes whenever they 
need. Taluqa Co-operative Unions affiliated 
to Hyderabad Co-operative Commercial Cor- 
poration are also working in different districts 
dealing generally in import and export of 
commodities and food grains. 

The following latest available statistics will 
give an idea of the present position of the Co- 
operative movement in the State. 

1. Total area of the State : 80,000 sq. 
miles (approximately). 

2. Number of villages : 22,000 (approxi- 

mately) 

8. Number of districts : 17 

4. Total population : 1,68,00,000 (approxi- 
mately as per 1941 census). 


Serial 

No. 

Particulars 

No. 

Member- 

ship 

Share 

Capital 

Working 

Capital 

Reserve 

Fund 

1 

Rural Credit Societies 

4,176 

1,02,180 

25,05,074 

95,24,786 

18,81,887 

2 

Banks including Urban, District, 
Central and Dominion Banks 

146 

88,927 

27,76,886 

8,10,88,040 

88,84,467 

8 

Departmental Urban Credit Societies . . 

815 

80,158 

26,97,701 

60,48,702 

8,90,889 

4 

Non-Oedit Societies and Miscellaneous 
including Insurance Societies 

428 

5,28,821 

50,84,886 

1,79,88,686 

7,86,898 
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Before closing the report, it would be useful 
to quote the findings of the All India Co-operative 
Planning Report which would serve the purpose 
of this article. 

“ No plan of the State will, however, succeed 
unless it is accepted by the people and becomes 
a part of their ideology. The Co-operative 
agency can successfully carry out the plans of 
the State if they are worked out by the people 
and for the people. It is necessary, therefore 
to enlist the full support of non-official co- 
operators both in drawing up and carrying 
out plans of co-operative development. The 
machinery of consultation and administration 
must be so designed that there is constant inter- 
change of views and opinions between the non- 


official co-operators and the officials. It should 
be then possible to modify the co-operative plans 
of development in the light of popular opinion. 
This is all the more necessary as popular opinion 
will be based on the actual experience of the 
working of the co-operative plans and will, 
therefore, be able to suggest modifications and 
improvements of great practical value. In- 
cidentally, the close association of non-officials 
with the movement will serve to emphasize 
its democratic nature. While the State can 
only assist and guide the movement, its growth 
as a live force for the development of the 
country, will depend upon the popular support 
that it will get through close and continuous 
association with non-officials.” 
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Irrigation in Hyderabad State 

/ 

Abdul Quyyum Khan, Chief Engineer 


I. PHYSICAL FEATURES, CONDITIONS 
OF SOILS AND RAINFALL 

(a) Physical Features 
Before dealing with the development of 
irrigation in the State, it is necessary to give 
brief details of the physical features of the 
State. 

The State is divided geographically into two 
main tracts roughly by a line passing through 
the town of Raichur, Mahbubnagar, Hyderabad, 
Nizamabad, and Adilabad. The region east 
of this line is called Telingana and the portion 
to the west Marathwada. 

The State comprises of the two major river 
basins namely the Godavari and the Krishna. 
The river Godavari flows across the State in 
the North from West to East and the river 
Krishna in the South from West to East. The 
dividing ridge line separating the two basins 
passes near Hanamkonda, Hyderabad, and 
Osmanabad. Out of the total area of 82,689 
square miles of the State, 48,289 square miles 
lie in the Godavari basin and 84,400 square 
miles in the Krishna basin. 

(h) Condition of Soils 
The Telingana tract lies in the granitic and 
crystalline formation with the red and sandy 
soil which on account of its porous nature is 
eminently suitable for intensive wet cultivation. 
This accounts for the fact that more than 80 
per cent, of the tanks in the State are situated 
in this region. Rice is extensively cultivated 
m this tract, the winter crop being known as 
Abi and the summer crop as Tabi. 

The Marathwada tract lies within the Deccan 
trap area containing felspar, hornblende, mag- 
netite with less proportion of quartz. The 
prevailing soil is medium to deep black cotton 
soil, full of lime and sufficient potash. On 
account of its power of retentivity of moisture. 


good crops of wheat and millet can be grown 
without artifleial waterings. The cultivators 
in this tract, chiefly Marathas are averse to 
wet cultivation. This explains the absence 
of tanks in this region. Irrigation which is 
chiefly from wells is confined geherally to the 
cultivation of garden crops. 

( c ) Rainfall 

The monsoon extends from June to October. 
About 88 per cent, of the total annual rainfall 
occurs in this period. 

Long periods of rainfall extending over 45 
years are available for 129 stations in the State. 
The average of 45 years is taken as the mean 
for each station. 

The intensity of the mean annual rainfall 
is greater in the East and North-East than in 
the West. This is due to the Western Ghats 
which form a continuous range with a height 
of more than 5,000 ft. It is thus seen that a 
long stretch of land on the lee side of the 
ghats either receives sparse rain or sporadic 
showers. The dry area near Lingsugur which 
receives less than 20* rainfall forms part of 
this tract. The S.-W. monsoon affects the 
Aurangabad and Nizamabad districts and it 
most copiously precipitates on the forest area 
of Asifabad and eastern Warangal District. 
The precipitation is especially prominent along 
the forested hills which surround the Pranhita 
and Godavari valleys. 

Appendix I gives the average rainfall of each 
district and also the tlominion average corrected 
upto 1850-51 Fasli, corresponding to 1941-42 A.D. 

II. DEVELOPMENT OF IRRIGATION . 
(i) Ancient WORKS 

The importance of conservation, control and 
utilisation of the waters flowing down our many 
rivers and streams was fully realised in the early 
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thirteenth century when our ancients construct- 
ed la^ tanks in the Telingana, the eastern 
half of the State, of which Pakhfil, Ramappa, 
Laknavaram, Sanigaram and Ghanpur tanks 
are notable examples and deserve special 
mention. 

Pakhal Lake , — This lake is situated about 
82 miles east of Warangal town. It was cons- 
tructed about 700 year ago. The investigation 
for the construction of this tank was started 
in the time of Ganapathi Raja of Kakatiya 
Dynasty, grandfather of Pratapa Rudra Deva, 
the second. The history of this tank dates 
back to Saka 1185 corresponding to 1218 A.D. 
and the following reference to this tank is found 
in Telugu language on a stone tablet embedded 
in concrete : 

“There was a General called Yagala-Uinmidi 
under the Ganapathi King of Warangal. The 
General constructed a city called after his 
brother Nalla Ganappa, uts., Ganapaswaram 
(not traceable now) and the above lake named 
Houdgalya Theertha is now known as Pakhal 
lake.” 

When Pratap Rudra Deva, the second, failed 
to pay tribute to the Delhi Emperor, it is said 
that Shithab Khan the Commander of the 
Emperor’s Forces breached the tank and 
carried away the hidden treasure from the 
tank bed. Since then the breach is known 
as Shitab Khan’s gandi. The scattered ruins 
of many citadels and buildings roimd about 
pakhal that are in the midst of thick forest 
prove that this place must have been once in 
flourishing condition. 

In 1922 the tank was restored to its standard 
efficiency at a cost of Rs. 450 lakhs to irrigate 
8,910 acres with a revenue of Rs. 77,460. 

. Ramappa lake , — ^This lake is situated at a 
distance of 44 miles to north-east of Warangal. 
It is the most magnificent example of the old 
irrigation works constructed by the Andhra 
dynasty. A reference to this tank is made in 
Palampet inscription No. 8 of Hyderabad 


Archaeological series as follows ; — 

“He (General Rudra) constructed a tank 
which stands like an Ocean that has come 
higher from fear of the submarine fire and 
looks like a mirror from that city called 
Palampet.” 

The date of the above inscription is Saka 
1185, the cycle year of Sreemukha, Chaitra Sukla 
8th, Bhanuwaram, which corresponds to Sunday 
March 81st, 1218 A.D., when the Kakathiya 
King, Ganapathi of Warangal was ruling. 
Hence the date of construction of the Ramappa 
tank must be the same. 

It is stated that while Hanuman was taking 
a 1 ingam to be constructed at Rameswaram 
the 1 ingam dropped down at the place and 
could not be recovered. Thereupon a temple 
was constructed here which is called Rama 
Lingeswara temple, otherwise known as Ram-' 
appa. The tank which is very near to the 
temple is called Ramappa tank. 

The tank was restored in 1919 A.D. to standard 
efficiency at a cost of Rs. 2.88 lakhs and irri- 
gates 5,164 acres realising a revenue of Rs. 41,988. 

Laknavaram lake . — This is situated about 
60 miles from Warangal and is a sister tank to 
Ramappa and is named after Lakshmana, 
brother of Rama. This also appears to have 
been built nearly about the same period as 
Ramappa, i.e., 1218 A.D. 

The tank is formed by closing up three 
narrow valleys each with a short bund. It is 
not certain whether there was a bound of earth 
or a masonry dam in the left flank valley, but 
whatever there was it was washed away. In 
later times (date not known) a masonry dam was 
built across the above-named valley. This 
was also washed away and the lake remained 
in a breached condition for many years. 

This tank was restored in 1909 A.D. at a cost 
of Rs. 8.06 lakhs and is irrigating 4,899 acres 
with a revenue of Rs. 15,225. 

Sanigaram tank, — ^This is one more of the 
beautifully situated tanks with a shcMrt wide 
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earthen bund in Karimnagar District. It has 
been restored in 1915 A.D. at a cost of Rs. 0.95 
lakhs. The irrigation under this tank is 
5,000 acres and revenue is Rs. 50,000, 

Brief details of these works are given in ap- 
pendix II. 

The ancients of the Carnatic area are also 
alive^to the benefits that would accrue from 
the utilisation of the waters of majgr rivers and 
streams in the Raiohur district. Here even 
today the only patches of fertile and prosperous 
lands are to be found on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra river under works carried out by 
the ancients — ^works which would surprise even 
the present day Engineers. 

There are altogether 8 anicuts on the Hyder- 
abad side built in the reach between Vallabhpur 
and Raiohur ; the actual dates of their construc- 
tion are not known, but it can be said that they 
existed in the days of Vijayanagaram Kings. The 
details of these anicuts are given below : — 


Ser.- 


Anicut in acres 

aL 

No. 

Name of Anicut 


1 

Koregal anicut 

2,500 

2 

Hooliger anicut .... 

1,000 

8 

Sivapoor anicut .... 

400 

4 

Sarapoor anicut 

1,800 

5 

Upper Gangawathi anicut 

1,919 

6 

Lower do 

1,419 

7 

Benur anicut .... 

(completely 

ruined) 

8 

Bechal anicut 

681 


Total 


8,719 


There are also other minor water sources of 
ancient origin in the Districts of Telingana, viz., 
Nizamabad, Warangal, Mahbubnagar, Medak, 
Nalgonda and Kareemnagar, the Carnatic dis- 
tricts of Raichur and Gulbarga, and the Marath- 
wada districts of Nanded and Adilabad, which 
form the back-bone of the irrigation in the 
State. These consist of storage tanks, open 
month cjiannels, and anients, 
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There are also constructed infiltration 
galleries with collecting wells and distribution 
channels in the olden days, examples, of which 
still exist in the Bhir district. The Muslim 
Rulers of the State also realised the importance 
of the irrigation and water supply tanks, 
several hundred years ago, and works construct- 
ed and repaired by them are found at many 
places. The famous of these are the Mir Alam 
multiple arched dam, Hussain Sagar dam and 
the infiltration galleries of Aurangabad, etc* 
The majority of works are said to be breached 
or otherwise in a state of disrepair. The larger 
works required not only extensive repairs but 
actual restoration which required skilled super- 
vision. For this purpose a separate Irrigation 
Department was formed in 1896 under a Chief 
Engineer (Mr. Roscoe Allen) whose services 
were lent to the State by the Government of 
India. Since then the Irrigation Department 
has engaged itself in improving and increasing 
the irrigation in the State by — 

(a) repairing and restoring the old irriga- 
tion sources, 

(b) constructing reservoirs and tanks across 
streams, 

(c) maintenance of the old and newly 
constructed irrigation works. 

About 40 years ago, a scheme was undertaken 
by the Department to collect data and proper 
statistics of the water resources of the State. 
Many of the Irrigation systems constructed in 
the past have since then been restored to 
scientific standards. 

(u) Existing old works 
In the year 1908 there was an extraordinarily 
heavy flood in the Musi river which flows 
through the heart of Hyderabad City. During 
these floods the river overflowed its banks, 
and heavy damage was done to the life and pro- 
perty of the citizens. In order to safeguard 
the city from such floods in future two major 
reservoirs, Osmansagar and Himayathsagar were 
constructed in the years 1920 and 1926 on th^ 
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two branches, Musi and Easi at a cost of 
Rs. 98.05 lakhs and Rs 54.00 lakhs respectively. 
These reservoirs were originally contemplated 
as water-supply-ciim-irrigation schemes but 
due to the rapid increase in population they 
are now mainly utilised for water supply of 
Hyderabad and Secunderabad. Since the 
construction of the reservoirs the city has been 
safe. The works were designed by Mir Ahmed 
Ali (Now Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung) in consulta- 
tion with Sir M. Visvesvaraya. 

Since this period, extensive investigation 
works of major and minor projects have b^n 
undertaken in the state under the able guidance 
of Nawab Ali Nawaz Jung, who is considered 
as the Pioneer Of modern irrigation in the State. 

From the time of the inception of the Irriga- 
tion Department in 1896 to 1928 A.D. the 
Department has either repaired or constructed 
14 works capable of irrigation over 1,000 acres 
each at a total cost of about Rs. 90 lakhs to' 
irrigate a total area of about 69,000 acres and 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 7.08 lakhs. 

Appendix III shows the financial outlay on 
works since the inception of the Irrigatidn 
Department. 

From 1928 onwards the Irrigation Depart- 
ment has been giving an intensive drive to the 
construction of large and medium sized reser- 
v’oir projects, the important amongst those 
completed are Nizamsagar, Dindi, Palair, Wyra 
and Pendlipakala, Singabhupaliam, Baithpalli 
and Chandrasagar Projects, details of which 
are given in appendix IV. 

The following projects are under constuction : — 

Tungabhadea Project 

This project has been under consideration 
of Hyderabad and Madras Governments since 
many years. Many irrigation schemes were 
investigated by t!he Madras Government which 
(lid not materialise. The first scheme that 
was contemplated by the Hyderabad Govern- 
ment to utilise the Tungabhadra waters was 
the Bennur Project, an anicut scheme. This 


was objected to by the Madras Government. 
In 1921 N awab Ali Nawaz J ung submitted a 
reporr^fo* the Government pointing out the 
possibility of a reservoir and canal on the Hyder- 
abad side of the river. He pointed out that 
the river falls through 850 ft. from Kiragal 
to a little below KampU and that the entire 
fall cannot be utilised ^onomically for irrigation 
command only, that a portion should be taken 
advantage of for irrigation purposes and the 
rest utilised towards development of ppwer. 
The investigation started in 1929 for a joint 
reservoir at Mallapuram. 

The discussions between the Madras and 
Hyderabad Governments have been going on 
till the decision took place in 1946 for partial 
utilisation of the waters. According to this 
decision a dam is to be constructed at Malla- 
puram for the present utilisation of 68,000 M. 
eft. of waters on each side. It will also develop 
about 60,000 k.w. of power on Hyderabad side. 

The length of canal is 140 miles having a 
command of 18,50,000 acres and proposed 
irrigation is about 3,50,000 acres. The esti- 
mated cost is about Rs. 18 crores for Jhe Hyder- 
abad side. 

The work has been started last year. 

Rajolibanda Project 

This consists of an anicut on the river Tunga- 
bhadra at Rajolibanda about 80 miles from 
Raichur in Manvi taluq and 80 miles below 
Mallapuram. The object of the scheme is to 
utilise the return flow of the Tungabhadra 
project and the yield of the catchment below 
Mallapuram. 

The canal will be 65 miles having a command 
of 2,15,000 acres and the proposed irrigation is 
79,000 acres. The sanction of Government has 
been granted for Rs. 190 lakhs. The net revenue 
expected is Rs. 9 . 50 lakhs after full development. 

The work was started in 1947 wd is in pro- 
gress. 
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Manaie Peoject 

This consists of the construction of a masonry 
dam on the Manair river at its junction with 
Kudlair river on the border of Nizamabad 
district and a canal 24 miles long in Karim- 
tiagar district, having a commanded area of 
38,808 acres and proposed irrigation is 17,680 
acres. The work has been started about 8 
years ago and is expected to be completed by 
the end of 1049. The cost of scheme is about 
Rs. 76 lakhs. 

Food Shoktage & need foe more Ierigation 

India is a deficit country with regard to food 
^ains to the extent of 20,000,000 tons of which 
rice is 1,700,000 tons. After the outbreak of 
the World War II the transport services were 
dislocated in general and the imports of food 
grains to India were mostly stopped on account 
[)f which shortage of food stuffs in general and 
rice in peu-ticular, was felt seriously. 

Hyderabad State which is also a deficit area 
n rice production was unable to receive the 
usual quota of rice imports which was greatly 
felt in the country. In the beginning of 1851 F. 
the following information with regard to rice 
production and • the actual requirements was 
?ollected from the Statistical D.epartment : 

1. Average area under rice culti- 

vation . . . . 10,44,000 acres 

2. Average yield of rice per acre 750 fts. 

5. Average total consumption of 

rice in the State . . 4,20,960 tons, 

k Average total yield of rice in 

the State . . . . 8,46,440 tons. 

5. Deficiency of rice . . . 74,526 tons. 

. The following proposals were put up to in- 
crease the cultivation in a period of 8 years to 
increase the production of rice by about 74,000 
bons. 

1. To increase acreage of rice cultivation 
mder the following projects as per figures given 
3dow: — 

17 


1071 
. acres 

(а) Under Nizamsagar Project . . 75,000 

(б) Under Dindi Project . . 9,600 

(c) Under Pendlipakla Project . . 2,000 

2. To construct the following five minor 
projects having a total ayacut of 60,050 acres 

Project Acreage of rice 

ctutivaiion^ 


1. Koilsagar, Mahboobnagar Dist. . , 14,,000 

2. Manair, Harimnagar District . . 6,640 

8. Akher, Warangal District . . 15,700 

4. Jowli Nala, Adilabad District . . 8,710 

5. Halia, Nalgonda District . . 15,000 


60,050 

8. To restore the breached tanks in the State 
which would increase the rice cultivation by 
about 50,000 acres. 

4. To construct new wells of flow and lift 
irrigation to bring 58,850 acres under rice culti- 
vation. 

These proposals were estimated to cost 
Rs. 208.20 lakhs but the schemes did not mate- 
rialise as the Rice Committee constituted under 
the chairmanship of the Hon^ble Revenue 
Minister, considered that schemes involving 
such large expenditure were not likely to be 
financed during the critical war period. 

Since the submission of these proposals, the 
Grow More Food Campaign was initiated by 
the Government but in spite of ail efforts 
the rice production has not increased materially 
owing to the increase in population and the 
copsequent increase in the rice requirements. 
It is estimated that at present Hyderabad on a 
minimum is short of rice by more than 1,00,000 
tons. In order to' make up this deficiency rice 
cultivation has to be increased by about 8,00,000 
acres. 

The Nizamsagar project has been constructed 
for rice cultivation of 2,20,000 acres of Abi and 
80,000 acres Tabi. At present the project is 
doing only 80,100 acres of Abi and 52,900 acres 
Tabi. The Government has recently appointed 


Ieeigatton m Hyderabad State 
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a Development Commissioner for this Project which will increase the production by 84^000 

to intensify the irrigation and to increase rice tons rice. By the use of proper fertiliser:^ the 

production by conversion of more dry lands yield can be further increased by 20 per cent, 

into wet and by increasing the yield per acre giving an extra quantity of rice of 12,000 tons 

by proper supplies of fertilisers. It is expected under the whole project. 

that by proper efforts the area can easily be Efforts are being made to expand irrigation 

increased by about 1,00,000 acres in three years under the other existing projects as below: — 


Serial 


Proposed 
irrigation 
. under rice 
in acres 

Present 

Probable 

No. Name of Project 

t 

District 

irrigation 
in acres 

extension 
in acres 

1 Palair . . 

. . Warangal 

19,500 

12,900 

2,000 

2 Wyra 

. . do 

17,090 

18,500 

1,000 

8 Baithpalli 

. . do 

4,800 

1,700 

8,100 

4 Singabhupaliam 

. . do 

2,170 

1,070 

1,100 

5 Laknawaram 

^ . . do 

8,600 

3,800 

8,000 

6 Ramappa 

. . do 

5,164 

4,200 

1,000 

7 Pakhal . . 

. . do 

8,910 

5,600 

8,800 

8 Pocharam 

. , Medak 

9,942 

7,929 

2,000 

9 Mahbub Naher 

do 

5,797 

5,125 

600 

10 Fateh Naher 

. . do 

4,816 

8,816 

1,000 

11 Royanpalli 

, . Medak 

1,750 

1,150 

500 

12 Dindi 

. . Mahbubnagar 

15,000 

8,600 

7,000 

18 Chandrasagar 

do 

8,000 

500 

2,500 

14 Pendlipakla 

. . Nalgonda 

5,000 

1,000 

1,000 

15 Sanigaram 

, . Karcemnagar 

5,000 

8,445 

1,500 

16 Bhim Ghanjpur 

do 

2,000 

850 

850 


Total 

1,18,080 

78,610 

81.400 


The increase in rice cultivation of 81,400 
acres is proposed to be obtained by adopting 
the following means : 

1. Proper control and regulation of water 
as at present it is observed that the duty is 
very low. 

2. Extending the channels which are re- 
quired under many tanks. 

8. Construction of field channels. 

4. Construction of foreshore channels, and 
avoiding the dropping of the channel into 
intermediate tanks. 

5. Adopting other measures towards de- 
velopment such as anti-malarial schemes, 
proper rehabilitation, deforestation of areas 
under ayacuts which are still covered by 
forests ^d by payment of sufficient tacavi 
loans to cultivators, I v 


The development of balance ayacuts under 
these projects can be achieved if all the concer- 
ned Departments, Irrigation, Revenue, Agri. 
cultural, Forest, Medical and Public Health 
Co-operative and Finance, take keen , interest 
in its realisation. 

The projects detailed below are under const- 
ruction which can be completed in one year’s 
time. On cqmpletion 16,140 acres will be brought 
under rice cultivation yielding 5,900 tons of 
rice ; 


S. 

No. 

Project 

District, 

Proposed ir- 
rigation un- 
der rice 

1 

Yakinpur 

. . Karimnagar 

1,200 

2 

Chegaon 


1,000 

8 

Manair 

. . Nalgonda . . 

12,240 

4 

Arjuripatla 

1,000 

5 

Gagilapur^ 

• • >> • ' 

Total 

700 

16,140 
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The following projects have been sanctioned 
by Government ; 


s. 

No. 

Project 

District Cost 

in 

lakhs 

Rs. 

Irriga- 
tion in 
acres 

1 

Lankasagar 

Warangal ..14.72 

2,960 

2 

Edula Vagu 

..11.50 

8,250 

8 

Chintal cheroo, „ . . 6.58 

Gopalpet 

8,525 

4 

Koilsagar . . 

Mahbubna- 55 . 00 

7,000 


gar 

Total . . 87.75 16,735 

The work on Koilsagar project has been started 
and arrangements have been made to start the 
others. 

Irrigation in the marathwada region 

As stated earlier in the note the Marathas 
are generally averse to irrigation. The depart- 
ment has been for some time past, seriously 
thinking of taking up several schemes in the 
Marathwada for the irrigation of dry crops, 
cotton and garden crops. 

Bhir District in the Marathwada is open to 
severe famine condition on account of scarcity 
of rainfall. A few wells are doing irrigation 
of Rabi crop. 

The Pubhc Works Department investigated 
the possibilities of an irrigation scheme m this 
region as an experimental measure for growing 
irrigated Rabi and Khariff. 

In 1846 Fasli the Rooty Tank project was 
sanctioned. The. project envisaged the con- 
struction of an earthen dam across the Bokdi 
stream near the deserted village of Rooty to 
store 287.40 M. Cft. of water for irrigating 1000 
acres of Kharif and 8000 acres of Rabi. The 
work was completed in 1848 Fasli at a total 
cost of ‘R$. 5.74 lacs yielding an annual revenue 
of Rs. 27.600. 

In<the light of the experience gained so far on 
the above project investigations were made for 
the oonstmetion of several other schemes in 


the Bhir and Osmanabad District which are 
constantly subject to famine. 


The following medium sized schemes have 
been sanctioned by the Government and due to 
unsettled conditions the works were not started. 
They will be taken up now that the conditions 
are fast returning to normal. 


Namh of work Dist 


Project 


Cost in Proposed 
laps Rs. irriga- 
gallon in 
acres 


1. Bendsura 

. . Bhir 

.45.48 

8,200 

2. Kamli 

. . ,, 

.15.44 

2,625 

3. Talwar 

. . „ 

.11.08 

8,000 

4. Khasapoor 

. . Osmana- 
bad 

.27.20 

16,000 


Puma project is another large , reservoir pro- 
ject on which investigations have been made in 
the past. It is situated in Parbhani District, 
where the soil underlying a small depth of B.C. 
soil IS of porous nature and well suited for irri- 
gation. 


Brief details of this scheme is given in the 
appendix of works irrigating over 25,000 acres. 


Irrigation Under Tanks 

At present there are about 25,000 major and 
minor tanks in the State. Dimng occasional 
cyclonic rains many tanks gdt breached. In 
1850 Fasli information was collected with regard 
to irrigation sources lying in breached condi- 
tion. It was found at that time that 1780 tanks 
having a total ayacut of 94,082 acres were in 
breached condition. Many* of these tanks have 
been repaired. Between the years 1989-47 about 
1150 tanks have been repaired at a total cost of 
approximately Rs. 88.80 lakhs but a large number 
of other tanks have breached during the last 
seven years. There are at present 2,888 tanks, 
kuntas, anicut, etc. in breached condition, 
having a total ayacut of 1,85,872 acres. 

With an intensive drive for surveys and 
execution of works it will be possible to restore 
tanks to bring about 50,000 acres of cultivation 
under these ]|;>reached tanks. The cost of re- 
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storation of 1,000 tanks for 50,000 acr^ will 
be about Rs. 50 lakhs at Rs. 100 per acre. This 
will yield 17,000 tons of rice. 

At the tail end of the ayacuts of tanks or in 
deep valleys or close to shallow streams the 
subsoil water level is high and wells can be easily 
dug to irrigate the small area of land for rice 
cultivation in about 2 years time yielding 8,500 
tons of rice. The cost under the present condi- 
tions may be taken as Rs. 450 per acre and the 
amount required for 10,000 acres will be 
Rs. 45,00,000. 

The following projects have been surveyed 


and their estimates 

are ready 

: 


Serial Project 

No. 

District 

Amount of 
Eatimate 

Rice 

acreage 

1 Bandlavagu 

Karimnagar 

8,88,750 

1,400 

2 Rallavagoo 

do 

5,75,000 

2,065 

8 Anantaram 

do 

2,60,000 

1,250 

4 Feedei channel to 

Konereddicheroo. Warangal ‘ 

8,60,000 

• 

1,200 

5 Munair 

do 

90,00,000 

25,000 

6 Jowli Nala 

Adilabad . . 

11,00,000 

14,000 

Total 


117,18,750 

44,866 


On the completion of the above schemes 
44,865 acres caq be brought under cultivation 
yielding 15,000 tons of rice. 

The following projects which are under in- 
vestigation will bring when completed, 59,6{)0 
acres under cultivation yielding about 20,000 
tons of rice. 


3erial Project 

No. 

District 

Cost in 
lakhRs. 

Acreage 

1 Haldi 

. . Medak 

.. 20.00 

5,000 

2 Pathacheru, 
Gowrarun. 

. . Warangal 

1.00 

600 

8 Akher 

do 

70.00 

16,000 

4 Musi . . 

. . Ndlgonda ^ . 

.. 120.00 

27,000 

5 Halia.. 

do 

70.00 

15,000 

Total 

.. 

281 .00 

59.600 


The total ayacut that can be brought under 
cultivation in two to three years’ time, will be 
2,70,000 acres as detailed below : 

Aeries 

1. Nizamsagar .. ..1,00,000 

2. Other existing projects . . 81,400 

8. Large tank projects under construc- 
tion ;. .. ... 16,140 

4. Projects whose estimates are ready . . 44,865 

5. Minor projects under construction . . 16,785 

6. Breached tanks . . . . 50,000 

7. Wells . . . . . . 10,000 

Existing cultivation and future possibi- 
lities 

The total area of the State is about 52.93 
million acres of which 86 millions acres are 
culturable. Of this only 28 million acres are 
cultivated (both dry and wet), i.e., a little less 
than 80 per cent, of the total culturable area. 

The total area irrigated annually from canals, 
tanks, and wells is about 1^6 million acres %.€•, ' 
about 6 per cent of the total cultivated area. 

Details of areas irrigated under canals, stor- 
ages, and other sources each year for the period 
between 1921 to 1947 are given in appendix V. 

Much of the waters from the two main rivers, 
m2., Godavari and Krishna and other important 
tributaries are at present going to waste. By 
harnessing the main rivers and ccaistructing 
several medium sized reservoirs on the main 
tributaries and branches of these rivers it is 
possible to bring an additional area of over 4 
million acres under irrigation. 

The total area drained by the river Godavari 
is 1,15,887 sq. miles of which 46,400 sq, miles 
is contributed by Hyderabad. The dependable 
supply of this river excluding’ the present 
depletion is assumed to be 19,001,000 
of which 4,55,000 m.c.ft. is expected to be uti- 
lised by Hyderabad. 

The total area drained by the river Krishna 
is^ 97>000 sq miles of which 84,000 sq. miles 
ai!e contributed by Hyderabad* The depend- 
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able yield at Nandikonda site, Devarkadra 
Taluq, Nalgonda District, where the catchment 
area is 88,508 sq. miles is estimated to be 
1,100,000 m.c.ft. of which 525,000 mc.ft. is 
expected to be utilised by Hyderabad. 

A list of the proposed major projects irrigat- 
ing over 25,000 acres under the medium sized 
projects irrigating between 2,000 and 50,000 
are appended showing their probable cost, 
irrigation and revenue. Many of these schemes 
have been xmder investigation since long but 
they are not finalised and Kence the figures 
given in the statements are only approximate. 

The prosperity of a country depends upon 
the trade and industries developed in the 
coimtry. For the development of important 
industries power is an essential factor. 

At present over 5,00,000 acres of land are 
irrigated from wells by water drawn by animal 
power at high cost. Cheap power is therefore 
important in increasing the irrigated area and 
reducing the cost of production. 

The main rivers Godavari and Krishna and 
their many tributaries including Tungabhadra 
and Manjra have rapids and also falls which 
could be utilised for generating hydro-power. 
From the preliminary investigations made so 
far it seems to have a total installed capacity 
of about 5,00,000 i.w. of hydro-power as below : 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Station 

Plant capa- 
city in k.w. 

1 

Nizamsagar . 

15,000 

2 

Devanoor ^ . . 

86,000 

8 

Dindi 

8,000 

4 

Upper Krishna 

80,000 

5 

Lower Krishna 

80,000 

6 

Tungabhadra . . 

60,000. 

7 

Manair 

1,20C 

8 

Purna 

16,00C 

9 

Godavari, Kaddam 

100,00( 

10 

Penganga 

4O,0OC 

11 

Pranhita 

50,000 

The cost of these installations is approxi- 

mate)^ estimated to be Rs. 

28 crores including 
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cost of transmission lin»i and stand by thermal 
plants.^ 

Of these schemes the Nizamsagar Hydro 
Electric scheme has been sanctioned by the 
Government and is the first work of its kind 
which is in progress. It envisages the concentra- 
tion of 8 drops of 10^ feet each in the first mile 
of the canal into a single drop at the Head 
Sluice and avail this and available head in the 
reservoir for generation of power. It will gene- 
rate maximum 15,d00 k.w. and minimum 6,000 
k.w. The whole power will be brought to 
Hyderabad at a distance of 85 miles to be 
utilised in the City where there are thermal 
plants to supplement the wide fluctuation. 

The work is expected to be completed in 1949. 

GODAVARY VALLEY SCHEME. 

Development of Irrigation and Agri- 
culture 

In Hyderabad State only about 6 per cent of 
the total area cultivated comes under irrigation 
and it is, therefor(5, necessary to materially 
increase this acreage. Intensive cultivation is 
possible only where irrigation facilities exist 
and this is also the most profitable form of 
cultivation, as crops of the highest value are 
grown under it. Dry crop cultivation in any 
parts of country is dependent on the rainfall 
which is confined to about four months in the 
year and during these four months also there is 
occasionally draught and scarcity. The culti- 
vator is, therefore, not prepared to take any 
large risks by spending money on expensive 
tools, machinery and fertilisers in areas where 
rainfall is precarious. In a coimtry like India, 
therefore, the original purpose of any works 
fbr the provision of water must be to protect 
it from draught, to extend the irrigated aea and 
to furnish supplies for domestic and other uses. 
While* therefore. Hydro-electric enterprise is 
likely to be a very important problem in bur 
economy, it has at the same time, to be viewed 
as a corollary of irrigation. Nevertheless, when 
power senter into the picture* there is often a 
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tendency to regard the provision of water as 
merely a measure for. production and disposal 
of power. In Hyderabad it has been sought 
to avoid any such struggle between different 
economic values of the utilisation of the waters 
of a river. 

The salient features of the scheme are briefly 
as follows : — 

(1) A storage Reservoir on the river 
Godavari, near Kawalgudda village about 
40 miles below Nanded with a capacity of 
60 to 70 T.M.Cft. 

(2) A diversion dam on the river Godavari 
50 miles below the above reservoir near 
Kushtapuram village of about 20 to 25 T.M. 

^ Cft. capacity. 

(8) A right Bank canal, about 100 miles 
long, from Kishtapuram Reservoir upto the 
ridge dividing the Godavari and Krishna 
valleys beyond Hanamkonda, to command 
about 16^ lakhs of acres. 

(4) A perennial canal on the south of the 
Godavari branching off from the above Right 
Bank at Mile 80 to command 2,75,000 acres 
after dropping by about 820' into the Pedda 
Vagu. 

(5) A left bank Power canal from Kishta- 
puram Reservoir up to Peddur Reservoir 
across the Kadam river having an aggregate 
fall of about 820 feet. 

(6) A perennial canal on the north of the 
Godavari from the Peddur Reservoir up to 
Chinnur to command an area of 2,75,000 
acres. 

(7) Small channels on the right and left 
banks from the Kawalgudda Reservoir t<5 
command about 1 lakh of acres. 

The schemes,* according to their priority, are 
the Kishtapuram Reservoir impounding about 
25.B.Cft. of water, the Manair, Kadam and the 
Peddavagu Reservoirs impounding another 
20 B*Cft. of water and then in the th^ stage 
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the Kawalgudda Reservoir, The Government 
of Bombay in whose territories the source of 
the Godavari lies have no n^re command to 
irrigate and even if they should utilise another 
50 or 100 B.Cft. of water this would not affect 
Hyderabad. The point at which it is proposed 
to dip the waters of the Godavari in the Domi- 
nions has a very dependable supply of about 
850 B.Cft. Being the Upper Riparian, Hyder- 
abad could lay claims to not less than 600 B.Cft. 
out of the total dependable supply of 1,900 
B.Cft, and all that it now proposes to utilise, 
subject to the final recommendations of the 
Water Rights Commission,is only half of what it 
can with utmost justification claim. The State 
can no longer afford to let its water resources 
go to waste, as it has done for centuries past, 
as the enhanced food requirements of a growing 
population have to be met. 

In addition to this main utilisation of the waters 
of the river, there are other schemes for Irriga- 
tion and for Power, falling within the Godavari 
Valley area. The details of these are given' 
in the Schedule of Developments attached to 
this note separately under “ Power and Irriga- 
tion.” 


Statement,] 
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nr IRRIGATION 

(a) Upper Godavari Main Project 

(Consisting of the following sub-projects) 

Command- Irrigation Revenue Cost in 
ed area in in lacs in lacs crorcs 

lacs of of acres of Rs. of Rs. 

acres 

1 Manair 

2 Peddavagu 
a. Kaddam 

4. Low Dam at Kishtapuram 


Total . , 

24.55 

15.08 

150 

80 

1948 15 years 

(b) Other Irrigation Schemes 
of the Gpdavary Valley 






1 . Penganga 

4.00 

1.50 

40 

8 

Not yet determined 

2. Puma 

2.80 

1.50 

20 

j 4 

do 

3. Devnur 

1.45 

1.00 

10 


do 

4. Lower Manair . . 

2.20 

1.80 

15 

\ ® 

do 

5. Minor works 

1.25 



•1- 

do 

Total . , 

11.70 

5.80 

85 

19 

•• 

Grand Total Irrigation 

80.25 

20.80 

285 

49 



im 


Year of • Period for 
commen- completion 
cement 


IV. RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT 


Name 

Cost 

Len^h 

Year of 

commencement 

Period of 
coriipletion 

1 . , Extension from Ramgundam to 
Nizamabad 

1.28 

94 miles 

Not yet 
determined. 

2 years 

2. Easter Mineral Line (68 miles in 
the State). 

8.86 

176 do 


2 years 

Total 

4.64 

270 do 




The EcoNOitfic value of irrigation Projects 
The irrigation projects undertaken by the 
Department are divided into two main classes ; — 
(fl) Productive. 

(6) Protective. 


A productive wotk is one which yields more 
than a definite percentage on the total capital 
outlay within 10 y^ws after the date of com- 
pletion. 
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Protective works are those which arc taken 
up purely for the pur^se of re^eving the scar- 
city and famine affected zones irres^tive of 
the revenue returns. 

In the past Irrigation Department has been 
undertaking works only of a productive nature 
to yield a definite percentage on’ the total capital 
outlay. 

The Central Board of Irrigation, Simlk, has 
adopted the following resolution in one of its 
meetings : — 

** Irrigation Projects should be judged not 
merely on the basis of direct financial returns 
but full acount should be taken of indirect 
benefits derived by the people and the com- 
munity as a whole as also by the Central and 
Provincial revenue which depend on the 
status and the welfare of the people. 

In this connection it is very apt to quote 
the following words of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell, from his speech delivered 
at the opening of the 16th meeting of the 
Central Board of Irrigation at the Viceroy’s 
House, New Delhi, on 26th November 1945. 

I am sure that you are right to insist 
on the indirect benefits promised by your 
schemes being taken into consideration when 
the financial implications are being worked 
out. I am convinced that irrigation is of 
such vital importanee to India and of such 
lasting benefit that we must adopt a much 
bolder policy in the matter of finance than 
we have somtimes in the past. 

The case of Sugar Factory at Bodhan is one 
in point where the Excise Duty on sugar and 
power alcohol are also among the indirect 
benefits. The railway line to Bodhan has 
become remunerative, although it was feared^ 
that the State will have to subsidise it. 

With the completion of Wjnra and Palair 
projects in Khammam taluq, Khammameth 
town has developed very rapidly with the in- 
creased trade. 

The Government in this State has been best- 
owing keen attention towards development 


of fisheries und^ reservoirs and large tanks. 
Development of fisheries, apart from being 
an additional source of indirect income has a 
special role to play in the balanced nutrition 
of the people. 

Surveys of the fisheries resources should be 
taken up under the Projects already constructed. 

Our Ilevenue Department has been adding 
25 per cent of the net revenue as due to indirect 
benefits to the financial return of the Project 
(as per recommendations of the Indian Irriga- 
tion Commission). 

In order to estimate the direct and indirect 
financial benefits accruing to the Government 
from irrigation projects and to determine (1) 
what relative average increase in profits due 
to irrigation bear to water rates, and (2) to 
what extent does indirect revenue accruing to 
the Government such as through Excise income 
tax, and railways, depend on cultivator’s pro- 
fits it would be of great value if economic 
survey of a few representative iririgation projects 
were undertaken as proposed by the Central 
Board of Irrigation in 1986 to ascertain not 
only the indirect financial benefits to Govern- 
ments but also the net total benefits to the 
country due to irrigation with analysis of the 
factors involved. 

The final and most important economic 
question is the priority of irrigation and power 
schemes relative to other construction schemes 
(e.g., roads). 

Irrigation and power development should 
receive the highest priority because food and 
development of industry which entirely depend 
on them, are most essential for the prosperity 
of. the country. 
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APPENDIX I. 

RAINFALL IN THE DOMINIONS 
S. W. S.W. N. E. 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

Name of Dist. Number of 
years 
(average 
calculated) 

Monsoon Monsoon Monsoon Non-monsoon 

from June to from June to from October from Feb. 
September Sept. & also to January ' to May 

(4 months) Oct. (pro- (4 months) (4 months) 

ducing run- 
off) (Smonths) 

Annual 
total from 
June 
to May 

1 

2 8 

4 

5 ' 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Adilabad 

85.07 

36.82 

2.71 

2.56 

40.84 

2 

Kareemnagar . 

27.75 

29.57 

2.90 

2.65 

38.80 

8 

Nizamabad . . 

82.50 

84.67 

8.06 

2.64 

88.20. 

4 

Warangal 

28.41 

31.17 

4.07 

3.81 

85.79 

5 

Nalgonda 

18.51 

21.42 

4.55 

2.19 

25.^5 

6 

Medak 

24.33 

26.14 

8.14 

2.94 

80.42 

7 

Gulbarga 

21.63 

23.70 

8.30 

2.46 

27.89 

8 

Mahbutnagar. 

19.96 

22.47 

3.56 

2.57 

26.09 

9 

Raichur 

15,28 

17.99 

8.85 

2.64 

21.77 

" 10 

Aurangabad . . 

22,88 

24.10 

2.55 

1.27 

26.65 

11 

Parbhani 

27.95 

29.08 

2.29 

1.78 

82.02 

12 

Nandcd 

28.08 

29.44 

2.43 

2.04 

32.55 

18 

Bhir 

22.02 

23.86 

2.81 

1.47 

26.80 

14 

Bidar 

25.49 

26.88 

2.86 

2.48 

80.83 

15 

Osnianabad . . 

28.05 

24.75 

3.09 

2.25 

28.39 


Total 

372.86 

401.56 

47.18 

85.25 

455.29 


Dominion average 

24.86 

26.77 

8.14 

2.85 

80r85 


18 
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APPENDIX III. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF THE IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT, HYDERABAD 

DECCAN. 

Expenditure on Irrigation Works chargeable to 

Fasli A.D. Revenue Capital Famine Re- Fasli A.D. Revenue Capital Faiiins Re- 
marks MABKt 




Maint : 

Constn : 






Maint : 

Constn : 





and 

Rs. in 

Rs. 

Rs. 




and 

Rs. in 

Rs. 

Rs. 



repairs 

lacs 

in lacs 

in lacs 




repairs 

lacs 

in lacs 

in lacs 



Rs. in 







Rs. in 






lacs 







lacs 




1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1805 

1896 

5.81 

0.02 




1388 

1924 

9.09 

7.42 

48.81 


1800 

1897 

8.38 

0.05, 

















1834 

1025 

8.61 

5.71 

51.60 


1807 

1898 

1.88 

1.8i 

















1885 

1026 

9.88 

6.42 

61.00 


1808 

1899 

5.84 

0.37 










1809 

1900 

6.89 

0.96 




1886 

1927 

10.95 

7.19 

71.82 


1810 

1901 

9.5i 

2.92 




1887 

1928 

9.79 

7.36 

66.64 


1311 

1002 

8.45 

5.11 




1888 

1929 

0.86 

5.94 

64.47 


1812 

1003 

0.35 

7.62 

















1889 

1030 

9.51 

6.56 

50.98 


1313 

1904 

14.85 

8.^08 

















1840 

1981 

0.22 

8.47 

54.68 


1814 

1905 

10.00 

7.90 

















1341 

1982 

7.28 

7.72 

82.20 


1315 

1000 

7.03 

5 . 16 










1810 

1907 

5.56 

5,65 




1342 

1988 

7.08 

5.98 



1817 

1908 

6.08 

3,83 




1343 

1084 

7.87 

6.66 

12.48 


1318 

1909 

10.89 

1.85 




1344 

1935 

7.08 

8.76 

7.08 


1810 

1910 

7.08 

2., 56 

















1345 

1036 

6.77 

2.07 

7.71 


1320 

1911 

11.49 

3.80 

















1846 

1937 

10.82 

S.25 

9.82 


1821 

1912, 

10.47 

5.82 

















1847 

1988 

10.70 

8.87 

6.75 


1322 

1913 

11.02 

5.89 

















1848 

1989 

10.97 

5.86 

18.66 


1828 ] 

1914 

12.11 

4.29 

















1840 

1940 

10.87 

4.84 

4.61 


1824 

1915 

12.99 

8.43 

















1850 

1941 

11.19 

6.20 

0.90 


1825 

1916 

18.02 

4.03 

















1851 

1942 

11.44 

6.10 

1.88 


1826 

1017 

11.17 

7.28 

















' 1852 

1948 

9.06 

4.45 

1.44 


1827 

1018 

11.78 

6.35 

















1858 

1944 

0.29 

8.11 

1.61 

1.06 

1828 

1019 

8.56 

7.86 

















1854 

1945 

11.20 

8.28 

2.41 

14.68 

1829 

1920 

6.78 

10.85 

















1855 

1946 

12.01 

4.08 

84.75 

19.70 

1880 

1921 

6.50 

14.25 

















1858 

1947 

10.60 

8.88 

94.15 

25.88 

1881 

1022 

9.64 

14.56 

















1957 

1948 

7.08 

8.45 

170.88 

88.50 

1882 

1028 

9.25 

8.17 

12.66 











247.48 

149.80 

12.65 




Total 

486.40 

201.86 

886.28 

96.17 



I08ii 
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LIST OF PROPOSED MEDIUM SIZED IRRIGATION SCHEMES IRRIGATING BETWEEN 

2000 & 25,000 ACRES . 


Serial 

^^o. 

. Name of proj^t 

Station 

Drainage 

area 

Sq. miles 

Irrigation 

in 

acres 

Revenue in 
lacs of 
Rupees 

Cost in 
lacs of 
Rupees 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 

Munair 

. . Khammam , 

2,187 

19,500 

1.40 

52 

2 

Kalikota 

. . Madira 

566 

5,700 

0.52 

18 

8 

Laknawaram 

. . Mulug 

. . ' 502 

7,870 

0.52 

22 

4 

A|cher . . ^ 

. . Khammam 

950 

18,200 

1.27 

54 

5 

Halia 

. . Miriyalguda 

1,142 

12,970 

1.26 

46 

6 

Pedda Vagoo 

do 

. . 470 

6,210 

0.88 

19 

7 

Pagadimarri . . 

. . do 

418 

7.590 

0.61 

28 

8 

Kadavandy . . 

. . Jangaon 

218 

4,870 

0.85 

18 

9 

Bibinagar Vagoo 

. . Bhongir , , 

258 

2,800 

0.28 

8.5 

10 

Advi Devalpalli 

. . Mi^alguda 

275 

8,280 

0.26 

9.5 

11 

'Moruwancha 

. . Parkhal 

286 

9,200 

0.92 

27.5 

12 

Jowly Nala . . 

. . Nirmal 

112 

18,821 

0.99 

25.5 

18 

Mundamarry . . 

, . Lakshettipet 

*96 

6,400 

0.45 

16 

14 

Muski Nala . . 

. . Manvi 

279 

8,000 

0.21 

11 

15 

Nalla Vagoo . . 

. . Nizamabad 

802 

8,720 

0.87 

25 

16 

Sudalem Vagoo 

do 

160 

5,000 

0.50 

15 

17 

Kappal Vagoo 

. . Armoor 

80 

2,280 

0.22 

7 

18 

Chintalur Vagoo 

. . do 

180 

9,500 

. 0.89 

18.5 

19 

Mullamarri . . 

, . Chincholi . . 

292 

20,960 

1.47 

60 

20 

Bendsura 

. . Bhir 

62 

10,760 

0.81 

24 

21 

"Wan 

do 

88 

6,000 

0.60 

18 

22 

Khaid 

. . Parbhani . . 

598 

20,000 

1.88 

70 


Total 


2,08,521 


15.61 


572.5 
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LIST OF PROPOSED MAJOR PROJECTS IRRIGATING OVER 25,000 ACRES 


Serial Name of project 

No. 

Station 

Drainage • 
area 

Sq. miles 

Irrigation 

in 

acres 

Revenue in Cost in 
lacs of lacs of 

Rupees Rupees 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

'7 

1 

Upper Krishna 

. . Lingsugar . .• 

18,426 

7,85,000 

75 

15 

2 

Lower Krishna 

. . Devarkonda 

80,000 

9,00,000 

125 

25 

8 

Bheema 

. . Yadgir 

26,750 

2,74,000 

40 

8 

4 

Godavary 

. . Nirmal . . 

85,000 

14,00,000 

150 

80 

6 

Pe^ganga 

. . Adilabad . . 

7,280 

1,50,000 

40 

8 

6 

Puma . , 

. . Parbhani . . 

8,000 

1,50,000 

- 20 

4 

7 

Devanoor 

. . Bidar 

5,800 

1,00,000 

10 

4 

8 

Pranhita 

.’ . Asifabad . . 

. ♦ ♦ » 

1,00,000 

10 

8 

9 

Lower Manair 

. . Mahadevpoor 

5,000 

1,80,000 

15 

3 

10 

Musi No. 1 . , 

. . Bhongir . . 

2,882 

27,000 

1.60 

0.80 

11 

Musi No. 2 . . 

. . Suriapet . . 

4,098 

47,000 

4.70 

1.40 

12., 

Sudda Vagoo 

. . Nirmal 

589 

60,000 

6.00 

1.25 

18 

Ashna 

. . Nanded . . 

451 

29,000 

2.40 

0.80 

14 

Kagna 

. . Sedam 

860 

26,000 

1.80 

0.78 

15 

Banithora . . 

. . Gulbarga . . 

. . 485 

81,000 

1.80 

L - . 

0.70 


Total 


41*59,000 602.70 


110.78 
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APPENDIX V. 

Statement showing the irrigated area under different sources in the Hyderabad State 

FROM 1881 F. to 1856 F. (25 Years ) 


Seri- 

al 

No. 

. Year in 
English 


Fasli 

Area 
under 
Govt ; 
Canals 

Area 

under 

private 

canals 

Area 

under 

Tanks 

Area 

under 

Wells 

Area 

under 

other 

sources 

Total 

irrigated 

Area 

1 

2 


8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 

1921-22 


1831 

45,578 

22,220 

8,44,592 

2,68,081 

1,08,469 

7,88,985 

2 

1922-28 


1882 

62,886 

7,740 

4,90,140 

8,28,561 

1,09,667 

9,98,494 

8 

1928-24 


1888 

72,816 

9,845 

5,59,720 

3,55,797 

1,81,006 

11,28,684 

' 4 

1924-25 


1884 

76,798 

68,018 

5,80,680 

8,96,797 

1,48,228 

12,60,521 

5 

1925-26 


1885 

48,082 

1,07,885 

5,81,204 

8,06,251 

56,550 

10,99,922 

6 

1926-27 


1886 

59,018 

80,587 

4,82,969 

3,20,418 

48,941 

9,86,888 

7 

1927-28 


1837 

60,262 

86,779 

4,77,781 

8,40,493 

89,768 

10,05,088 

8 

1928-29 


1888 

60,521 

75,901 

5,08,876 

8,50,086 

46,457 

10,48,798 

9 

1929-80 


1839 

78,523 

9,085 

i5, 59,111 

4,86,120 

44,246 

11,27,080 

10 

1980-81 


1840 

61,826 

91,072 

6,84,084 

4,39,611 

52,192 

12,78,285 

11 

1981-82 


1841 

57,058 

87,518 

6,71,889 

4,68,414 

51,852 

18,81,681 

12 

1982-88 


1842 

51,121 

85,282 

7,06,469 

4,55,825 

69,588 

18,68,185 

18 

1988-84 


1848 

96,108 

94,380 

6,77,566 

4,58,275 

81,821 

14,08,250 

14 

1984-85 


18.44 

1,12,464 

72,827 

7,46,806 

8,98,074 

62,129 

18,91,800 

15 

1985-86 


1845 

88,605 

88,841 

8,29,691 

4,60,887 

40,220 

14,48,244 

16 

1986-87 ' 


1846 

90,862 

17,670 

9,22,509 

5,07,174 

22,200 

15,60,415 

17 

1987-88 


1847 

1,42,848 

11,585 

8,15,448 

5,75,967 

47,674 

15,92,972 

18 

1988-89 


1848 

1,25,807 

10,694 

9,28,862 

4,48,888 

28,248 

15,80,989 

19 

1989-40 


1849 

1,10,952 

12,501 

8,40,038 

4,09,700 

54,801 

14,27,476 

20 

1940-41 


1850 

49,487 

16,570 

9,78,551 

8,77,501 

44,968 

14,62,072 

21 

1941-42 


1851 

41,007 

11,619 

9,60,840 

8,89,517 

29,482 

12,81,965 

22 

1942-48 


1852 

48,648 

8,278 

8,48,090 

8,54,044 

60,194 

18,04,249 

28 

1948-44 


1858 

49,056 

5,206 

8,75,525 

8,64,640 

88,578 

18,77,090 

24 

1944-45 


1854 

46,076 

6,529 

8,54,720 

8,50,452 

65,084 

18,22,188 

25 

1945-46 


‘ 1855 

66,418 

11,469 

9,09,129 

8,76,580 

71,887 

14,86,981 

26 

1946-47 

1 1 

1856 

1,54,881 

19,916 

7,58,412 

4,26,820 

62,828 

14,22,852 
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Scheme for the Agricultural Development under the 
Irrigation Projects in Hyderabad. 

h 

M. Gopalan, Retired Executive Engineer, 
Hyderabad-Deccan 


Hyderabad in common with other parts of 
India is essentially an agricultural country and 
the occupation of 75 per cent, of its population 
is agriculture. Being a Seasonal Industry, its 
success or failure mainly depends on the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather and the cultivator engaged 
solely on' this industry has necessarily to remain 
idle for 4 or 5 months. Due to unemployment 
for a good part of the year and as agricultural 
industry is not so reijriunerative as others, the 
economic condition of an ordinary ryot in the 
village is very low. 

Agriculture, as is now practised, is rather 
crude, primitive and unscientific. The crop 
yield is necessarily low and the return does not 
justify even the labour charges. Compared 
to what is obtained in many of the foreign 
countries where cultivation is both intensive 
and scientific the yield in the state area is very 
poor. Even with the adjacent India Province 
it does not favourably compare. The following 
are the figures of crop yield of the two principal 
food grains — Rice and Wheat— as obtained in 
some of the foreign countries, India and Hyder- 
abad. 



Rice 

Wheat 

Country 

(Lbs. par 

(Lbs. per 

acre) 

acre) 

Spain 

6,600 


Italy 

4,601 

1,241 

Japan 

8,487 

1,608 

Egypt 

. , 2,856 

1,688 

U.S.A. 

2,181 

978 

Siam 

1,690 


India 

1,867 

662 

Hyderabad '. , 

698 
(1844 F.) 

868 

U. Kingdom 

. . 

1,812 

Germany . , 

.. 

1,740 


Though there is considerable disparity 
between one country’s, figure and the other, one 
thing is clear that the Hyderabad figures are 
the lowest. The causes for low out-turn are 
not far to seek. 

The average individual holding is very small 
and is therefore uneconomic. Our cultivator 
is generally illiterate, unprogressive and is of a 
very suspicious nature. Ever opposed to new 
methods and experiments, he is stubbornly un- 
willing to depart from his old traditional methods, 
however unsuitable and unprofitable they may 
be. Also owing to want of capital, he is unable 
to spend any money beyond the bare minimum. 
What he actually does is to attempt, just when 
the season begins, some scanty and ^shallow 
ploughing and sow a small quantity of seeds ; 
even these seeds are seldom of good quality. 
For fear of loosing his all, he hesitates to risk 
the expenditure, even on the most, essential 
items of manuring and weeding. After sowing 
the seeds, he throws himself to the mercy of 
Providence - for a good harvest ; no wonder, 
therefore, the yield is low. Even to the few who 
can afford and who may be willing to try some 
experiments, technical advice is not always 
readily available. What under the circum- 
stances is most beneficial to the country and the 
people is a combination of effort in a systematic 
and organised manner. Remarkable progress 
has been made in this connection in Ireland 
and Denmark. These two countries have de- 
monstrated to the whole world what prodigious 
effect tjiat a combined effort can exert in increas- 
ing the output, in cheapening the cost of pro- 
duction, in improving the quality and value of 
the produce and in ameliorating the economic 
lot of the poor labourers, llie Danish peasant 
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acci^ding to the collective method of farming 
was a ** Serf ” and agricultural Industry was 
threatened with great danger if not extinction. 
It was also shown therein, how, by collective 
methods and large sized organisations and 
bold enterprise the condition of that country 
has been transformed almost beyond recognition 
in a short space of time. Denmark at the 
present moment is regarded as one of the most 
flourishing among the countries of the world and 
her peasantry a happy and contented community. 

During the years of war there was a systematic 
planning in Qreat Britain to recapture much of 
the 18th century agricultural supremacy and 
property. Suffice it to say that by intensive 
“ plpu ghing up campaign ” four million addi- 
tional acres had been reclaimed and ploughed 
for food growing in the course of hardly 2 years. 
As a result of this drive, over 75 per cent, of 
the population were fed from the British soil 
only. It is also said that the harvest was the 
best over a century. With the increase in produc- 
tion there has been an increase in the rations 
as well. These facts are interesting firstly 
because they show^that even the most indus- 
trially minded country like Great Britain had to 
suddenly turn to agriculture — a comparatively 
unremunerative industry — in so short a time 
and secondly that there will be no longer a need 
to rely for food imports from outside in future. 
No doubt these changes have been forced on 
Britain by events. Even so, such a sudden 
switch over from an age-long occupation to 
another is indeed an adaptability only a 
Britisher is capable of — a good lesson to learn. 

It is now 8 years that the war ended but the 
shortage of food supply is persistently acute. 
Rationing still continues. Only the few fortu- 
nates are getting a full meal. Even they have 
to, pay double and even treble the normal price, 
^^le the few can affbrd this extravagance, the 
real sufferer is the poor agriculturist though 
virtually the producer — ^indeed an irony of 
fRte? There can therefore be no two opinions 

the country’s immediate need is tQ increase 

W 


production and to make the country self-sup- 
porting. 

While Hyderabad possesses every natural facility 
to be self-sufficient in regard to food supplies, 
she is importing over 75,000 tons of rice annually 
from outside. Due to money-making tendencies 
of the opportunistic businessmen of the foreign 
countries, we have to purchase the stuff at a 
fabulous price. If even a fraction of the money 
so spent, be utilised on a well planned develop- 
ment of the lands in the state there can be no 
doubt that we shall be living in plenty and the 
question of unemployment also will be per- 
manently .set at rest. Once production increases, 
and everyone gets enough to eat, discontentment 
will automatically disappear and peace and; 
prosperity will prevail everywhere. 

While all our neighbouring Provinces are busy 
investigating the means to solve this problem 
Hyderabad cannot afford to sit idle. Some 
organisations will have to be immediately set 
up, preferably by the Government itself; falling 
that, it should at least encourage a Joint Stock 
Company to be formed in which it should possess 
a major interst. This company should consist 
of capitalists, businessmen, agriculturists, 
influential farmers with experience and philan- 
thropic social workers who sincerely interest 
themselves in the welfare of the village culti- 
vators. A scheme of this sort is a novel one. 
Agricultural Industry is not very remunerative. 

< Tlie investors will therefore feel shy to come for- 
ward with their capital. At any rate in the 
initial stages there may not be much enthusiasm. 
It will therefore be necessary for the Government 
to take the lead by sharing the financial burden 
to a great extent and actively control the opera- 
tions. Once the Industry is established on a 
sound basis and the people realise its .advantages, 
the Government can gradually withdraw. 

Cultivation of small isolated holdings is defi- 
nitely uneconomical. To adopt modern 
methods of agriculture, to employ mechanical 
appliances and other labour saving devices, to 
reduce cost of ploughing, watering, fencing, etc,, 
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a large compact plot at one place is very essen- 
tial. Such large scale plantations will be beyond 
the scope of an individual. A collective organi- 
sation with co-operative effort alone can success- 
fully control the operations. • Several such organis- 
ations are in existence in parts of India but 
they all undertake the cultivation of tea, coffee, 
and rubber and they also pay good dividends 
to their constituents. Cultivation of these 
crops can neither be said to be absolutely essen- 
tial at least to a majority of the population nor 
are the local conditions suited to grow these 
crops. In Sudan there is a Syndicate formed 
with British Capital growing cotton annually 
over 8,00,000 acres. There are some companies, 
doing large scale cultivation in Sind, the Punjab 
and Jaipur. Our pressing need at the present 
moment is only foodgrains. These being the 
daily necessities of all classes of people alike 
from the poorest to the fichest, there will be 
no need to apprehend over-production. There 
appears to be also no prospect of the present 
prices coming down for some time to come. 
Any scheme therefore of intensive and extensive 
cultivation of good crops is sure to be profit- 
able both to the country and the people. What 
is required is only planned development. 
For easy and economic administration of the 
agricultural operations, control of labour, supply 
of cattle, seeds, manure, storage of grains, hous- 
ing facilities, tractor ploughing, etc., the mini- 
mum area of the block in any one centre should 
be 600 acres. 

To find such an unit area in one place and to 
make it available for the company, it may not 
be very easy. Even if it be owned by a single 
individual he may not be willing to part with it 
at any reasonable price. Even to lease it, he 
may not agree. Therefore, for the procurement of 
land. Government should cpme forward and 
airange its acquisition. These lands, generally 
come under three main groups, ma., 

1. Government cultivable lands, 

2. Those owned by absentee landlords 
who lease them out periodically on rental 
basis, and lastly, 


8. Those belonging to local farmers who 
themselves cultivate. 

In the case of Government unoccupied lands 
there .ought not to be any difficulty. They' may 
be handed over to the company free of change or 
sold at some nominal price. Class two lands are 
generally leased out to some local landless tenants 
on a fixed rent. It should be made possible for 
the company to take them over on a long term 
lease. Surely these owners will prefer' to deal 
with a large company as collections of rental will 
be easier. Lastly in regard to the farmer’s lands, 
the Government can so fix the rent as will be 
reasonable to both the company and the farmer. 
Once the above arrangement is concluded, and 
the company takes possession of the whole area 
of 600 acres, there should be no disturbance for a 
reasonable period say 20 years so as to justify 
large scale expenditure on the initial preparation 
and further development of the land. The 
rental however may be subject to modifications 
as and when the market conditions demand so 
that neither party suffers. 

By taking over the lands from the present 
owners either by outright purchase or on lease, 
it is by no means the intention of the company to 
deprive the poor owner of his property and his 
means of livelihood nor to throw him out of 
employment. No cultivation ;js possible without 
labour and the organisation cannot, therefore, in 
their own interest afford to alienate the sympa- 
thies of an experienced farmer or the labourer. 
The company on the other hand will be prepared 
to guarantee not only a continuous employment 
throughout the year even including the non- 
agricultural season but also give them a reasonable 
wage depending on the work they do. The 
company will similarly be prepared to assiwe the 
employment of their cattle as well. In fact no 
recruitment of labour will be undertaken till all the 
the local labour and cattle available in the area 
are absorbed in the farm. What the company 
expects in return is only his sincere co-operation 
in the xnatter of cultivation in accordance with 
the. principles laid down b;^ it, 
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I In this][imit Block of 600 acres will also be 
included the patches of black soil which are called 
by some as “^^excluded soils ” and which they 
fear will be ruined by irrigation. Such a pro- 
position is simply preposterous. K by irrigation 
Black Soil will be ruined no soil of this type can 
ever exit under any of the ancient irrigation 
sources. What is required is only a judicious 
application of water. In fact excess irrigation 
will water-log any soil and make it unfit for 
cultivation. In all irrigated areas water logging 
is a serious menace and drainage needs careful 
attention. Unlike the Deltas, Deccan areas have 
a good surface fall and Drainage is not a serious 
problem, if attended in time. 

For such crops as cotton, jawar, Maize, Linseed, 
groundnut, etc. Black Soils are eminently suited. 
A carefully prepared scheme will necessarily have 
to be devised. To facilitate machine plouglung 
and to economise in the water supply, the areas 
will be divided into compact blocks and as far as 
possible in uniform size. The area of these 
blocks will of course depend on the contours and 
the general lie of the country. Out of the 5 per 
tent, margin usually allowed by the Settlement 
Department for field bunding, etc., foot paths and 
cart tracks will be provided for. After arranging 
the blocks in this manner, the whole area will be 
fesurveyed and remapped. 

The scheme of cultivation in these unit blocks, 
which will be most beneficial to the country will 
be of the mixed-farming type. As different crops 
mature at different times, there will be operational 
continuity. When one season fails, that season 
crop only may fail. But other season crops can 
be saved. Similarly if one crop falls in price, 
others can make up the loss. Both the organisers 
and labourers can therefore look forward to an 
unfailing return year after year on the capita]. 

Next important factor governing the success of 
the scheme is Irrigation. By irrigating a dry 
crop, the yield becomes double. It is therefore 
an advantage to grow if possible irrigated crops 
only. When monsoons fail or there is an uneven 
(bstributiqn Qf rainfall, canal water will come to . 


the rescue. In fixing these centres only villages 
where facility for irrigatidn — ^preferably a peren- 
nial supply — exists, will have to be selected, so 
that there may be continuity of occupation for 
the farmers throughout the year. 

On the lands assessed by the Settlement 
Department as wet, paddy, sugar-cane and other 
garden crops, such as, plantains, betels, etc., will 
be grown. Even in the high level plots where 
flow irrigation is not feasible wheat, tobacco, 
chillies, vegetables, fruit trees, etc., which require 
only occasional watering will be grown and 
irrigation will be arranged for by low lift pumps 
or motes. Other crops proposed to be raised in 
the farm are, black, red, green and Bengal gram, 
groundnut, castor and other oQ seeds such as 
linseed gingelly (Til) Sunhemp and other green 
manures, fodder crops, lucerne, guinea grass, 
apha, etc. To avoid soil exliaustion, crops will 
be grown in rotation. 

Cane plantation will be in Block system, one- 
third of the area remaining fallow for at least one 
season by rotation. For second crop rice, no 
more than 40 per cent, of the first crop area will 
be taken up. At each centre 25 to 80 acres will 
be reserved uncultivated, exclusively for cattle 
grazing. In a small area casuarina and other 
quick growing fuel trees will be sown. In short, 
each unit will be made to be self-contained in so 
far as the domestic consumption crops are 
concerned. 

The company will arrange for the initial 
levelling of the ground, terracing, bunding, 
excavation of field channeb ; drainage, which is 
essential to prevent damage due to water-logging 
will also be looked into. There will be provi- 
sion for the training of the cultivators and 
the company will arrange for the initial level- 
ling of the ground, terracing, bunding, excava- 
tion of field channels ; drainage, which is essen- 
tial to prevent damage due to water-logging 
will also be looked into. There will be provision 
for the training of the cultivators and the tech- 
nical staff required for it will be stationed at 
the centre. Provision for labour recruitment, 
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purchase of cattle and agriculture tools and 
machinery will also be made. Supply of seeds, 
manure and in fact everything necessary on 
the agricultural side will be arranged for. Each 
centre will be under the control of an efficient 
and qualified agriculturist or a farmer with 
practical experience and good organising capa- 
city. Sheds for storage of seed, grain, manure, 
agricultural implements cattle food, etc., will 
be constructed. If any cultivator in the neigh- 
bourhood though not connected with the com- 
pany be in need of any assistance in regard to 
the supply of seeds, manure and other agricul- 
tural requirements the company will willingly 
undertake this task. Labour required over 
and above those available in the neighbourhood 
will be recruited and housed at site. Similarly 
an adequate number of cattle will be purchased 
and maintained at each centre. Fodder neces- 
sary for the cattle will be grown in the farm and 
stocked at site. Ploughing will be done bpth 
by cattle and tractors. Enough number of 
tractors and machine ploughs will have to be 
made available and at reasonable prices. 

The unit area of 600 acres will be divided into 
convenient plots of 5 acres and each plot will 
be allotted to a single farmer. If his family 
members are more, he will be given an additional 
plot. A detailed account of the expenditure 
incurred on each plot will be separately main- 
tained so as to be able to compare the results 
of individual farmer’s capacity and to fix his 
share in the net profits and bonus. 

The present practice of tlie cultivator who 
generally has a small holding is to grow year 
after year only such foodstuffs which he needs 
for his own consumption whether or not the 
land is suitable for such crops. For the scheme 
to be a success from the investor’s point of view 
and also agriculturally, the policy of the com- 
pany will be different. A small field laboratory 
will be set up for one or more units depending 
on the nature and piagnitude of the problems 
requiring examination. In these laboratories 
the soils will be analysed as often as necessary. 


Depending on the results of the laboratory tests, 
crops which can be most suitably grown will 
be determined and so also the nature and quan- 
tity o{ manure to be used to produce an optimum 
yield. 

The capital required for the cultivation of 
the unit area of 600 acres will be roughly 
Rs. 1,62,000 and the net income after deducting 
all the working expenses, depreciation manage- 
ment, etc., will be Rs. 9,800 representing a return 
of 6 per cent. 

Every one knows that agricultural industry 
is the oldest of all in India. Any organisation 
managing it on sound lines is sure to be success- 
ful. As a money making concern, however, 
it may not come up to the level of the other 
modem industries. That it will yield some 
profit, there can be no doubt ; what little it 
earns will of course be a certainty. Owing to 
the present high prices however of agricultural 
products, the fear of low dividend need not be 
entertained, at least for some time to come. 
The object of the company is not so much the 
money-making aspect as the provision it will 
make for the continuous food earning means 
of the labouring masseJ?. For the benefit of the 
the investors however, the organisation would 
set up some allied village industries, so as to 
make up for the low return from agriculture. 
Flour mills, rice buffers, decorticators, oil ex- 
pellers, rope-making, hand and small powet 
looms, butter making, ginning, sugar-cane cru* 
shersj jaggery making pans, flue curing bams^ 
small sugar centrifugals, etc., are some of the 
small type machinery which are proposed to 
be installed. There will not be much difficulty 
tb obtain them in the market now at a reason* 
able price. However every attempt will be 
made to start these side lines, along with the 
main cultivation scheme, so as to provide em- 
ployment to the labour and cattle in the nom 
agrieultural seasons and make the whole scheme 
a financial succ^s. 

The average holding at preisent of a farmer is 
less than 3 acres, scattered over the Villa^ in 
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tiny fragments. He generally grows on it such 
crops as he needs for his own consumption. 
According to the present practice this poor 
cultivator though the real producer seldom 
realises the full benefit of his cultivation. The 

Sowcar ” — (Money lender) — on whom he has 
to entirely depend for his monetary assistance 
gets him so much into his grip and exploits him 
to such an extent that the farmer continues 
to remain practically a beggar for life. The 
poor man though he has to labour day after 
day on his land to produce a good harvest he 
is seldom permitted even to look at it and the 
money lender snatches away the produce on the 
threshing flloor itself. Under the conditions 
of life he is now leading, there seems to be little 
or no hope, for him to elevate himself to a better 
standard of life. The principal aim of the com- 
pany will be to remedy this state of things by 
including him as a member of the organisation 
and permitting him to participate not only in 
the profits arising out of the cultivation of his 
own small plot of land but also of the whole 
block of 600 acres. In addition to the rental 
he gets by leasing the land he is assured an 
employment more or less of a permanent nature 
thoroughout the year both in the agricultural 
and non-agricultural season. Being a member 
of the company he also gets a proportionate 
share in the profits of the company. By giving 
up his land to the company on lease he will be 
no loser. On the other hand he has everything 
to gain. 

In regard to profit sharing the aim of the 
company will be (1) to set apart a minimum 
dividend for the investors, (2) to distribute tlic 
balance profits among the farmers on whose 
^oils the success of the company depends. In 
short, the policy of the company will be on 
profit sharing basis and not what is generally 
believed to be the capitalist tendency of ex- 
ploiting the labour. 

While the centre is being developed on the 
agricultural side, the organisation will be equally 
interested in regard to the economic advance* 


ment of the people working in the farm. Every 
endeavour will be made to raise their present 
low standard of living. For the education of the 
farmer’s children a school will be provided for. 
Medical aid and veterinary staff will be 
at site. Village sanitation will be carefuUy 
looked into. In short, the organisation will 
miss nothing that is essential to develop these 
centres on the lines of a modern village with 
all possible amenities of life. In view of this 
aim it is a justifiable hope that the Government 
should grant the organisation all reasonable 
facilities by. way of free grant of lands conces- 
sion in water rates, provision for internal* oorn/- 
inunication, transport facilities, medical aid, 
opening of schools, laboratory for experiments, 
dejfnonstratioii farm, post offices, park and play 
grounds for the village children, etc. 

Everywhere the pressing need of the hour is 
to “ GROW MORE FOOD ” and to make every 
region as self-sufficient as possible. Increase 
in agricultural production means consolidation 
of land and intensive cultivation on up-to-date 
methods. The minimum area required at any 
one centre being GOO acres arrangement should 
be matle to consolidate the small holdings 
Collective ownership may solve many opera- 
tional difficulties. But to induce the owners 
to give up their rights, may raise enormous 
opposition. No scheme involving such an out- 
right purchase is likely to come into existence 
at least for some time to come. Co-operative 
farming will therefore be the next best practical 
alternative under the circumstances. The 
scheme that is now suggested is for the Joint 
Stock Company to tak * over the lands partly 
by outright purchase and partly by taking 
them over on long lease, say for 20 years, 
with special legal authority to prevent transfers 
or alienations during the period of lease. These 
lands will then be consolidated into unit blocks 
of 600 acres. These former owners of small 
plots of land will be enrolled os members of the 
company entitled to participate in the profits 
«f the company. 
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Nizami agar, the largest Irrigation Scheme 
in the dominion, costing about 4f crores was 
designed to irrigate 2,75,000 acres. Water was 
first let out in th? canal about 19 years ago. 
It is said that the area actually brought under 
irrigation is just about half, The main cause of 
the low progress is that the preparation of the 
lands making them fit to be irrigated was not 
taken up along with the construction, of the 
project. For any irrigation scheme to be a 
Success land development should be arranged 
for side by side with the project construction, 
80 that the moment water is made available 
the land would be ready to receive it. This 
will hot only enable the Government to realise 
the returns from the investments very quickly 
but also add to the productive capacity of the 
country. 

The Tungabhadra Project and the Hajul* 
bunda or the Lower Tungabhadra Canal Scheme 
are two large irrigation projects now under 
construction at the cost of several crores. These 
two projects are situated in the severely affected 
famine zones. Land preparation under these 
schemes is definitely an urgent necessity. .There 
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is enough justification to set up immediately 
an or^nisation on the lines formulated al^ve. 

Apart from the benefits to the country from 
the activities of such an organisation both in 
regard to the agricultural* and industrial ad- 
vancement the following will be some of the 
advantages to the Government as well : — 

1. The tract will develop expeditiously. 

2. Prevention of soil deterioration due to 
the present cultivation on unscientific lines, 

8. Produce worth several lacs of rupees 
will be made available for consumption in 
the state within a few months the scheme 
begins to function. 

4. All the assessment payable to Govern- 
ment can be easily collected from the com- 
pany with minimum collection charges. 

5. Less wastage of irrigation water. 

6. Formation of new villages on the linei; 
of latest town planning, 

7. The benefits the villagers of the neigh- 
bourhood will derive by the practical demon- 
stration of the up-to-date methods of farming. 

8. The speeding up of the realisation of 
the Project returns. 
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The Food Problem of Hyderabad 
By 

K. I. VroYASAGAR_, Secretary, Sqpply Department, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 


Last World War shook the economic founda- 
tions of many a country in such a manner that 
it is difficult for them now to make both ends 
meet. Vigorous efforts are being made to regain 
economic stability. Unless the food position is 
secure no progress can ever be made. 

During the last three years the deficit of Food- 
grains in India has been estimated at 4 to 6 
million tons. India has had to import large 
quantities of foodstuffs at exorbitant rates. 
They have had to incur an expenditure of about 
15 crores in one year as subsidy. In addition to 
this a high percentage of foreign exchange was 
taken up by the food grains and hardly any 
money was left for capital goods. This made the 
Government of India to try gradual decontrol. 
The result was skyrocketing prices and inflation. 
They have again adopted the policy of progressive 
control. 

Conditions in Hyderabad are very much the 
same as in other parts of India. This premier 
State in the heart of India has an area of 82,698 
square miles and a population of 17,5 million. 
Our annual requirements of foodgrains are in the 
neighbourhood of 25 lakh tons at the rate of 16-oz. 
per head per day and our normal yield is about 
28 lakh tons. Before 1980 we were annually 
importing on an average 60,000 tons of rice and 
10,000 tons of wheat and exporting 80,000 tons 
of Jawar and other millets. We were net im- 
porters of about 40,000 tons. Now the population 
has increased, and even a casual observer 
can see that, after importing 40,000 tons we 
cannot say that every individual in this country 
is able to obtain adequate ration. 

The real problem with regard to food in Hyder- 
abad as it is in other parts of India is the increase 
in production. Our immediate problem is to 
production by about 2 Jakh tons of 


foodgrains per annum. We should have 1,80,000 
tons of rice and 20,000 tons of wheat out of th^ 
2 lakh tons. In order to make up this deficit, we 
have to bring 2,00,000 acres more under wheat 
and 7,20,000 acres under paddy. 

There are 3 million acres of cultivable waste 
in the Dominions. This waste is spread through- 
out the length and breadth of the State. There 
are huge tanks like Laknavaram, Ramappa and 
Pakhal in Warangal district under which irriga- 
tion is almost nil. We have to concentrate on 
the development of these areas if we have to 
increase our food resources. If the question pf 
cultivation in these areas is left to the ryots and 
pattedars with meagre resources, it will take a 
very long time to obtain the desired results. It 
is, therefore, necessary that large areas are taken 
up for cultivation under the direct supervision 
of the Department of Agriculture. The principles 
of collective farming may be observed in their 
spirit. Government may advance loans if neces- 
sary. The agricultural Department may place 
these farms under responsible officers, who will 
see that the scheme is a success. Cultivation 
on a large scale with the help of machinery may 
be tried. Where there is a dearth of labour and 
persuasion does not work, it should be requisi- 
tioned. 

In addition to the extension in the areas of 
cultivation another method of increasing produc- 
tion is to improve the capacity of* the existing 
lands. We produce approximately 1,20,000 tons 
of groundnut, cake every year, which is a very 
useful manure for paddy and sugarcane fields. 
Even if we utilise 60,0C0 tons within the State we 
could increase our production of rice by 25 per 
cent. We have been utilising from 10 to 20 
thousand tons. Cake was supplied at concession 
r^te of Rs. 40 apd 00 per ton, while the 
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rate was Rs. TOO to Rs. 120. There is ajiother 
kind of manure- the village compost, which 
conld be collected on a large scale and utilisetl 
for obtaining veiy goo:l results. 'The Department 
of Agriculture have stated that by using this 
manure in a village, Dharmavaram of Nizamabad 
district, 4,000 fbs. of paddy was obtained, while 
the normal yield generally in the State is 800 lbs. 
per acre. Besides increasing the production of 
ipajor foodgrains, it will he very profitable to 
grow more vegetables and develop our resources 
of subsidiary foods, viz., milk, fish, meat and 
fruit. A cold Storage plant would be very useful 
inf preserving these varieties of food. 

Planning is essential in every walk of life. 
Unless we have control over production, distri- 
bution and consumption, no planning can be a 
success. Hyderabad has also of late adopted 
the policy of progressive control in pursuance of 
the policy laid down by the Government of India. 

Foodgrains are procured oflicially through 
compulsory levy, open market purchase, re- 
quisitioning and imports. The export of 
foodgrains outside the State and inter-district 
movement is banned. The basic principle in 
procijirement is to obtain the surplus grain from 
the cultivators and prevent the unscrupulous 
middleman from getting possession of it. 

The following defects were observed in official 
procurement and an attempt has been made to 
set them right - 

(1) Minimum requirements of each cultivator 
not guaranteed. 

(2) The cultivators were not satisfied with the 
prices paid for levy. 

(a) Payment was delayed. 

(4) Cultivators were being harassed by ' 
officers and staff of lower ranks. 

(5) An almost flat rate of levy prevailed. 

VVe procure about 18 per cent of the total 

production every year and distribute it in the 
rationed areas, non-rationed deficit areas and to 
the Essential services, 
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We have statutory rationing in such places with 
a population of about 16 lakhs. Rationing wa^ 
first introduced in May 1944 in the city of 
Hyderabad. It is proposed to extend rationing 
to all towns with a population of 20,0*00 and 
above. 

A ration of 12 oz. per head per day is given. 
Subsidiary ration to the extent of 4 oz. is given 
to vulnerable groups, such as pregnant women 
ajid children. It would be desirable if we have 
rationing throughout the State so that we could 
achieve the ideal of freedom from want. Neither 
our resources nor the machinery available permit 
us to undertake such a responsibility at present. 

In 1942, Government felt the necessity of an 
organisation which could import and export 
foodgrains and store, transport and distribute’ 
them within the Dominions. Hence the Hyder- 
abad Co-operative Commercial Corporation Ltd. 
came into existence. It has lately been converted 
into an apex co-operative body linked with the 
119 co-operative Taluq Development Unions, 
which are multi-purpose societies and 18,000 
grain Banks. Five seers of foodgrains for every 
40 seers collected under levy are given to the Grain 
Bank. Government have advanced a loan of 
about 10 crores for the working of the Hyderabad 
Co-operative Commercial Corporation. 

Proper storage plays an important role in. 
saving foodgrains 'from wastage. A sum of 68 
lakhs has been provided by H.C.C.C. and E.P.T. 
funds for the construction of godowns. We have 
made a considerable progress in constructing them^ 
The total capacity of the godowns will be 10 lakh 
bags. 

Hyderabad is surplus in pulses— Tuar, Moong, 
Udad and Lak — to the extent of 50,000 ton& 
normally. They are exported mostly to different 
places in South India. 

The State is rich in its resources and there are 
immense possibilities of development. What is 
necessary is proper planning and efficient execu^ 
tion. 


The Hyderabad Government Bullewn on Economic Affairs 
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Land Tenures in Hyderabad 
By 

I. Ramchander Rao, Revenue Secretary, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 


According to the nature of the tenures, 
the lands of the State may broadly be divided 
into two groups ; — 

(1) Lands which are under the direct 
management of Government and the rev- 
enue from which goes to the Government 
treasury. These lands are called Diwani 
or Khalsa lands. 

(2) Lands, the revenue of which has been 
wholly or partially assigned for some special 
purpose. 

Lands of the second group may further be 
divided into the following two classes : — 

(а) Sarf-e-Khas lands which are the pro- 
perty of H.E.H. the Nizam and the revenue 
of which goes, to his privy purse. 

(б) Lands which have been the subject 
of state grants, and the revenue from which 
has been assigned wholly or partially as Jagir 
or Inam in favour of some person or persons. 

RArVATWARI TENURE IN DlWANI 

Diwani lands are invariably ‘ held on purely 
raiyatwari tenure, Vhich has been recognised 
as the, best form of tenure from the point of 
view of the cultivators. Over 20 million acres 
or nearly 60 per cent, of the State area, are 
held by landholders on this tenure. The 
systern of survey and settlement pertaining 
tp this tenure has been comprehensively treated 
and legalised in the Hyderabad Land Revenue 
Act of 1517 F. which is drawn up on the same 
lines as the Bombay Land Revenue Code V of 
1879. This Act, together with the standing 
orders of Government issued in the cir- 
culars from time to time contains all neces- 
sary details. Under this system, each field is 
considered a holding (technically called ' a 
“ Survey number”). The landlord who holds 
the field is <^Ued the “registered occupant” 

20 


or pattadar or Jehatedar, The right of occu- 
pancy depends on the regular payment of 
assessment by the pattadar. Assessment is 
determined separately for each field or survey 
number, and is fixed for a number of years. 

The Revenue Act legally recognises that the 
pattadar has a right to erect farm-buildings, 
construct or repair wells, and in other ways 
improve agriculture. Raiyats have a general 
right to use for their private as well as for 
agricultural purposes, free of charge and within 
the village concerned, stone, sand and earth 
from the beds of rivers, tanks and streams and 
also from unassessed waste lands. On the 
death of a registered occupant, the next right- 
ful heir or the principal among several joint 
heirs is entered as the registered occupant of 
the holding, the other heirs being entered as 
partners. A pattadar may relinquish his land 
by giving due notice of his intention, or he may 
sell or transfer his right if he wishes to do so. 

Cultivating tenures. — ^Theoretically, the tenure 
does not recognise any middlemen between 
the landholder and the State, yet as the 
registered occupant need not always and 
necessarily be the actual cultivator, certain 
tenures inferior to that of the registered occupant 
(pattadar) 4>ased on contract or custom, do 
occur in raiyatwari villages. The forms in 
which land is actually held and worked under 
the raiyatwari system, may be classified as 
below : — 

1. Pattadari or simple occupancy, where 
the occupant cultivates perspnally or by 
hired labour. 

2. Potrpattadari, in which two or more 
cultivators amalgamate on the joint stock 
principle. The pattadar can neither evict the 

■ pot-pattadar nor enhance the assessment 
payable by him, 
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8. Shikmidari, where the occupant makes 
over the land to cultivators on certain terms. 
Such cultivators are known as' shikmidars, 
and they cannot be evicted so long as they 
carry out the terms of their agreement with 
the registered occupant. 

4 . Ascmi shikmi, — ^The Asami Shikmis are 
tenants-at-will. In 1854 F. the Asami Shik- 
mis Act was enacted on the lines of the 
Bombay Tenancy Act, 1989, to provide 
adequate relief for such tenants. 

The Record of Rights System 
For maintaining an up-to-date record of 
all rights in land, the Record of Rights System 
has been introduced in the Dominions under 
the legal sanction of the Record of Rights Act, 
No. 1 of 1846 F. 

Other Tenures of Khalsa Land 
Besides the raiyaiwari tenure, there are other 
tenures of Khalsa land namely pan-maqta, 
Tahud or Sarbasta and Ijara. 

(1) Pan-maqta is a Qowl or tenure by 
contract in which lands were given to the holders 
oii a fixed quit rent without liability to en- 
hancement. The rights of these holders were 
examined by the Inam Commission, and only 
such as were proved to be valid were secured to 
the holders. 

(2) Tahud or Sarbasta. — Prior to the intro- 
duction of the raiyattcari system, the land 
revenue of the State together with certain 
other cesses used to be farmed out to^contractors 
who were wealthy and influential residents, 
of the City. This system was called * tahud.’ 
If the revenues were farmed out to a Zamindar 
of the district, as was frequently the case in 
Telingana, the transaction was termed ‘Sar- 
basta ’ or ‘ Bilmaqta.* The Tahud or Sarbasta 
tenure was a lease for a specified period and 
the amount to be paid was liable to alteration 
after the period df Qowl had expired. This 
system was abolished by Sir Salar Jung I as it 
proved disastrous both to the peasantry and 
t)ie Govemmeptt 


(8) The Ijara tenure was introduced 

by Sir Salar Jung I with a view to repopulate 
deserted villages and to bring imder cultivation 
large tracts of cultivable lands which were 
lying waste. Under this system, land was 
assessed at light rates subject to progressive 
increase till the full assessment was reached, 
the period of concession varying from 5 to 80 
years, and in some cases to 40 years. After the 
expiry of the concession period the land was 
fully assessed. This system was abolished in 
1818 F. (1909 A.D.). 

Non-Khalsa Lands 

The most important of this class are the 
Sarfe-e-Khas lands, the revenue from which 
goes to the Nizam’s privy purse. The area of 
Sarf-e-Khas lands is 7,338 square rhiles compris- 
ing the Atraf-e-Balda district surrounding the 
city of Hyderabad and eleven taluqas in other 
districts. The Sarf-e-Khas territories other 
than those entrusted to Diwani are administered 
by a separate department known as the Sarf-e- 
Khas Department at the head of which is a 
Sadr-ul-Moham who works directly under the 
order of H.E.H. the Nizam. 

2. Peshkash. — It was customary with Muslim 
conquerors to levy annually a certain fixed 
amount as tribute from conquered rulers and 
chiefs. This tribute was called ‘ Peshkash. ’ 

At present there are only three Peshkashr 
guzars in the Dominions, viz., the Rajas of 
Gadwal, Anagundi and Gurgunta. 

The tax or quit-rent levied from pan-maqtas 
held by local zamindars,. who were revenue 
farmers under previous Governments, came 
also to be spoken of as Peshkash. The Rajas 
of Wanparthi, Jatprol, Gopalpet arid Bhadra- 
chalam belong to this category. 

8. Jagir. — A Jagir is a free grant of one or 
more villages as a reward for some conspicuous 
service rendered, or sfinply to maintain the 
state and dignity of the grantees. This tenure 
may be classed under six heads ; — 

(a) Pasgah or Jamiai Jofirs , — ^Thesc w^ 
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originally assigned by the 'then ruler, His 
Highness Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur, to Abdul 
Khair Khan for the maintenance of troops 
known as His Highness* household troops, 
and hence they were designated Paigah 
Jagirs, the word Paigah meaning stables. 
These jagirs cover an area of 4,852 square 
miles and are now divided among three 
branches of the family of the original grantee 
and are known as the Paigahs of Asman 
Jah, Khurshid Jah and Viqar-ul-Umara. 
The condition of military service is no longer 
in practice. 

(6) Al-Tamgha jagirs .- — The word ‘ al- 
tamgha ’ signifies a revenue-free graht 
made under the royal seal. It is a perma- 
nent, perpetual and hereditary grant, and 
the right or interest conveyed by it is not 
transferable by sale, gift or bequest. 

(c) Zat-jagira are grants of large areas of 
land for the maintenance of the grantees 
without any stipulation of service. 


(d) Tanhha-jagtrs as their name implies 
were grants of lands made to meet the salaries 
due to the grantees for service rendered. 
A large number of these have been resumed 
or redeemed. 

{e) Mashrooti jagirs are granted for. the 
performance of some definite service, Teligious, 
civil or military and are ‘continued only so 
long as the conditions of the grant are ful- 
filled. 

(/) Madad-maash jagirs are granted either 
as the sole means of maintenance for the 
donee, who may be the holder of mashrooti 
^ grant, or as a supplement to his other means 
of livelihood. 

(4) Inam Tenures. — The word “ Inam ” 
means a favour or reward. An Inam holding 
is thus a grant of land in which the State has 
given up its right to the land revenue, or portion 
of it, in return for the performance of certain 
duties or as a charitable endowment. 
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Cottage Industries and Their Role in Hyderabad's 

Economy 

By 

Dr. R. V. Rao^ Lecturer, Nizam College 


The fitirriiig and almost stormy times thorugh 
which we are passing have far reaching re- 
actions on every branch of knowledge and 
render necessary to assess our position with 
reference to the tendencies at work We have 
to realise that, economic activity cannot be 
conceived as having no bearing at all on the 
development of human personality or being 
unrelated to communal ends. After all, 
production is meant for to making living 
possible for human beings. In determining the 
trend of economic activity, we must remember 
that, the path of economic planning and transi- 
tion from war to peace economy are not easy. 
It requires great vision and capacity. 

Why Cottage Industries should survive ? 

The economist will be rendering a distinct 
service to the country by setting out clearly 
the economic problems facing the country. 
Plans and plans have become the order of the 
day. The country is flooded with plans 
surprising in number and bewildering in their 
variety. We ‘ must industrialise or perish ’ ; 
but we must remember that, at the present 
it is difficult to import capital goods and this 
method cannot give us sufficient relief. Con- 
sequent on the liquidation of war time require- 
ments, there is bound to be retrenchrnent. 
That is why Dr. John Mathai has rightly 
suggested the survival and expansion of our 
numerous cottage industries. The reports of 
our Trade Commissioners also show that Cottage 
Industry products like silk goods, fancy articles 
and mats, are well received in foreign markets. 

Further, the large majority of our people 
live in villages. After all, in a country like 
India, we must know that the fundamentals 
of planning are relief of poverty by finding 


employment to the masses and equitable dis- 
tribution of goods produced. Statistics reveal 
that, over 55 millions out of a total population 
of 400 millions earn their living out of cottage 
industries. Similarly, out of 15 million indus- 
trial workers, only 2 million get their employ- 
ment in large scale enterprises. Their decen- 
tralised character provides employment to the 
workers at their own houses. Here, we should 
note that majority of the people depend upon 
agriculture which cannot provide employment 
throughout the year but their presence at the 
place is necessary. The great need is for 
occupations subsidiary to agriculture. After all, 
industrial development should not neglect 
small-scale and cottage industries. 'Even 
though we may think that' the centres of 
wealth are the factory and the workshop still in 
India there is always room for the small producer. 
Indeed, the Gandhian contribution to Indian 
economic thought is that cottage industries 
give a valuable diance for avoiding the evils 
of centralised method of production. Even 
in modern factcyry production, there are limits 
beyond which^ it is not advantageous to increase 
the scale of production. They need not come 
into conflict with our schemes for industrialisation ; 
they are indeed meant to absorb large numbers 
of unemployed and partially employed in 
' rural areas, who are in a state of constant want, 
semi-starvation, economic insecurity, etc. The 
National Planning Conunittee rightly observed 
that the revival and expansion of old and 
introduction of new cottage industries will be 
an important and indispensable means of re- 
habilitating the villages and providing adequate 
employment to the people in the vfllaiges and 
ensuring to them a satisfactory level of income 
and resources. 
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Oua Problem in Hyderabad water bags from Bir, Carpets and bed sheets 

The economic problem of Hyderabad is Alampur, Khadi from Jagtial, brass- 

exactly similar to that of our country. A handmade paper from 

time < has come when we should take positive Kaghazipura and Koratla. 
step’s for the resuscitation of our cottage indus- While the Hyderabad State has done some 

tries. Our cottage industries have developed pioneer work in the matter, we must say that 

Wer a long period and they have always helped ^uch remains to be done. For example, we 
our cultivator to augment his normal means must have an economic survey of the various 
of livelihood. Some have 'inevitably become districts on the lines of one conducted by. 

full time occupations. Hyderabad’s main Prof- J. C. Kumarappa for the C.P. & Bera^ 

cottage industries are weaving, carpet making, so that we can know the scope for their develop^ 

toy making, dyeing, knitting, spinning, rattan went. In an article, which appeared in this 

work, bidri ware, etc. Indeed, the carpet Journal,* it has been shown how from the forests 

industry is localised in Warangal Distriet. of Mahboobnagar, we can, not only get fine 

Carpets and rugs of Warangal are famous for their wood which can be used - for furniture making, 

excellence and were displayed in exhibitions in manufacture of agricultural implements, etc., 

India and Europe. In the exhibition of 1851 heldh ^8^ we can also get a number of forest products 

in London, the very finest exhibited were from(| like gum, honey, wax, articles of medical- value, 

Warangal. Nirmal has specialised in the produc- etc. We can collect them systematically and 

tion of toys, while Paithan in gold lace work and arrange for sale in Hyderabad. This district 

silk manufacture. Sangareddi has specialised in produces the largest amount of wool and kambal 

silk manufacture while Karimnagar in gold weaving is earned on throughout the district, 

and silver filigree work. Bidri ware which in- The women folk do spinning and carding and 

eludes ash trays, cigarette cases, Hookah bases, the entire industry is carried on cottage basis, 

paper knives, tumblers, cosmetic boxes, . This industry can be very well developed as 

broaches, buttons, is made in Bidar. An alloy it can easily meet the needs of the rural folk 

of zinc, copper and lead is inlaid with silver in the state. Out of 21 lakhs of lbs. of wool 

and fashioned into a number of useful articles produced, 15 lakhs are exported and it stands 

and attractive ornaments. The most im]}ortant to reason that we can convert the raw material 


cottage industry is hand-loom weaving, which 
is spread over the whole Dominion, the total 
number of looms being 1,12,000 and Telingana 
having the largest number. It is said that 
weaving by hand-loom gives employment to over 
4 lakhs of people of Hyderabad. Cotton, silk, 
blankets a,nd mixed fibre are exported to the 
neighbouring states and provinces. Good Khadi 
is produced in Mettapalli and bulk of it is being 
exported. 


into finished product here itself. By this 
^method, we can give employment to our rural 
folk. We have to rear sheep for the produc- 
tion of wool on commercial basis, so that we 
can improve its quality. We can also grade it. 
Cross-breading also helps us a good deal. The 
economic possibilities of this industry require 
, careful examination and it requires concerted 
effort by the Marketing, Agricultural, Medical 
and other Departments. 


We can just have an idea of the nature and 
extent of our cottage industries by the products 
exhibited at the recent industrial exhibition. 
These included tussore silk from Manthani, 
leather goods and pottery from Raichu^*, toys 
from Nirmal, Gangavati and EUareddi, leather 


ft has already been shown that Hand-loom 
weaving is an important cottage industry in 
the State as elsewhere in India. Narayanpet 
is the biggest hand loom centre in the State and 
70 per cent, of its population are weavers 
* June, 1948, page 701. 
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The saris produced are in great demand in 
Sholapur, KolhapuTi Poona and other parts. 
Goods worth 40 lakhs are exported every year 
to Bombay Province alone. We have to see 
that this industry is kept on stable basis. 
The weavers must be enabled to get yarn at 
reasonable prices. There is also a need for the 
standardisation of handloom products ■ and 
keeping up the qulity of the product. In view 
of the fact that the total , productive capacity 
of the looms is estimated at 120.7 million 
yards per annum or about 9 per cent, of the 
All-India level, we must have demonstration 
centres at important places where we must 
have different sections for the supply of yarn 
and other, raw materials, sale of finished pro- 
ducts, dyeing •and printing, demonstration and 
training. We may have sub-centres at other 
places. We should have a five year plan to 
implement the scheme. 

The Bangle industry also provides occupation 
to a number of people. Inspite of competi- 
tion, this industry has survived in the State 
in a few places and particularly in Gauzulpeth 
because religious importance is attached to 
them. They are sold in the famous fair at 
Tuljapur. 

Oil pressing is another important cottage 
industry. If we develop it on cottage basis, 
'making use of the latest type of ‘ ghanis * made 
by the All -India Village Industries Association, 
Wardha, we can get not only good outturn 
but, oil cake can be used for the cattle in the 
village which means more 5 rield of milk. Sur- 
plus oil can easily be used for the manufacture \ 
of Paints and Varnishes. The remaining supply 
of oil seeds can be used for the manufacture of 
Vanaspati ghee on a large scale in the State. 
The All-India Village Industries Association, 
Wardha, has shown hdw paints and varnishes 
can be produced in villages making use of the 
oil seeds. We can understand centralisation of 
efficiency but not otherwise. 

Similarly,^ all village wastes such as old rags, 
waste paper and gunny bags whidi contain 


cellulose, can easily be converted into, hand- 
made paper. In fact, this subject can be 
taught to students so that schools can be self 
sufficient in their requirements. In this respect 
also, we' can profit by the experience gained by 
the All-India Village Industries Association, 
Wardha. 

Some suggestions 

While the Cottage Industries Sales Depot, 
and the Central Technical Institute are doing 
good work still the present writer has to say, 
that we can do a lot in the matter of their 
resuscitation. For example the Government 
can appoint a Committee to. conduct an econo- 
mic survey of the State to decide which of the 
Cottage Industries are to be developed. The 
planning committee has to consider which of 
these will extend employment, raise the standard 
of living of the masses and bring about an 
equitable distribution of our wealth. Having 
taken these decisions, we have to take steps 
to safeguard them against machine competi- 
tion. They should be organised so as to fit 
into the agrarian economy since they provide 
an occupation subsidiary to agriculture. 

The State should provide finance for im- 
proved processes and equipment, research and 
marketing so that we may be able to produce 
goods at a cost and return comparable to those 
of other competing methods of production. 
The weakness of cottage workers to-day is largely 
due to high cost of raw materials and lack of 
marketing facilities. We can have an Indus- 
trial Finance Corporation to provide the neces- 
sary facilities for the development of cottage 
industries. Electricity can easily be made avail- 
able to the villages where there is vast scope, 
for the development of cottage industries. 
It is also better to have a Deputy-Director of 
Industries charged with the task of resuscitating 
cottage industries in the State. Industrial co^ 
operatives should form an integral part of any 
scheme. In the sphere of rural credit, land 
improvement, marketing, cottage industries, 
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etc., the role of the co-operative movement 
cahnot be over estimated. 

The present writer would also suggest the 
establishment of a Cottage Industries Museum 
in Hyderarbad on the lines of the Magan 
Sangrahalaya of Wardha, so that we can show 
to the public the possibilities of developing 
cottage industries in the State. 

Conclusion 

In all these matters the chief object will be 
not revenue but public benefit. Cottage indus- 
tries require little capital and running expendi- 
ture, The real Hyderabad like India, lives in 
the villages. Cottage industries afford to all 
individuals the means of subsistence on a foot- 
ing of equality. Hands must have precedence 
over numbers. Let us remember that the 
extent of machanisation and the size of an 
industrial plan depends upon the relative 
sacrcity and cost of labour and capital. Under 
the present conditions, it is profitable for us 


to use more labour power and build up the 
purchasing power in the market through return- 
ing as much in wages as possible.* Let us not 
forget that, cottage industries provide em- 
ployment in the worker’s own place and their 
decentralised character has severed advantages. 
They offer opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment and development of inherent skill and 
talents in occupations congenial to them. The 
aesthetic claims of handicrafts are even more 
formidable. The handicrafts man, once the 
pride of India, may again come to his own. 
Further, increasing employment to the rural 
masses leads to a rise in their purchasing power, 
which at the present moment is confined to 
urban areas. Finally, since they tend to dis- 
tribute wealth, we have to support them on 
grounds of social welfare. 

* These points are discussed in the present 
writer’s “ Cottage Industries apd their role in 
National Economy” and “ Industrial policy of 
India. ” 
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The National Income of Hyderabad 
By 

S. Kesava Iyengar, Econoinic Adviser, 
Hyderabad-Deccdn. 


Many may object to the title of this note. 
They may say that Hyderabad is not a nation. 
It is agreed that Hyderabad is an integral part 
of India, but an attempt is made here to discuss’ 
the standard of life of the average Hyderabad 
citizen. Such a study is valid because till now 
Hyderabad has had a more or less separate 
economy of her own. Further, such a study 
may help the authorities in the process of statis- 
tical improvement and national integration. 

Importance 

“ National income ” is a very attractive phrase. 
Every intelligent man would like to know what 
the annual income of his country was, and how 
it stood in comparison with the state of ^iffairs 
in other countries. Secondly, the concept of 
national income must be admitted as founda- 
tional because it would not be possible for the 
Government of the country tO do anything 
systematically and with foresight unless and 
until they had some provisional idea of. the 
national income (however vague). They began 
these studies in Britain, with 1988 as the starting 
point, with as much vagueness as faces us in 
India to-day. During the last 15 years, a great 
deal of progress has been achieved in the calcula- 
tion of the national income in countries like 
Germany, France, Britain, Australia and the 
U.S.A. The analytical way in which items 
relating to national income are being linked up, 
is shown by the following procedure adopted 
in the U.S.A. 

Gross national product. 

Less : Capital consumption allowances. 

Indirect business tax and related 
liabilities. 

Business transfer payment^. 

Statistical Discrepancy. 


Plus : Subsidies less current surplus of Gov- 

ernment enterprises. 

Equals : National income. 

Less : Corporate profits and inventory valua- 

tion adjustment. 

Contributions for social insurance. 
Excess of wage accruals over disburse- 
ments. 

Plus : Government transfer payments. 

Net interest paid by government. 
Dividends. 

Business transfer payments. 

Equals : Personal income. 

Less : Personal tax and related payments. 

Federal. 

State and local. 

Equals ; Disposable personal income. 

Less : Personal consumption expenditures. 

Equals: Personal saving. 

During 1942-44, South Africa’s annual income 
was estimated at £. S.A. 547.4 million, of 
Argentine 10,789 million pesos, of Canada 8,724 
million Canadian dollars, of Australia £. A. 645.7 
million and of New Zealand £. N. Z. 257.4 
million. 

Limitations 

The serious limitations which face the student 
and the worker may be enumerated at the outset 
so that the reader may remember the complexity 
of the problem of assessing the national income : 
(a) Cliihatic conditions vary very widely 
as among different countries. Thus, a uni- 
form standard of life in monetary terms, or 
even in real terms, would.be inconceivable 
for all parts of the, world : the food and dress 
of the average Britisher should, if imposed 
on the average Indian, prove most unhappy 
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although the British standard of life was 
much higher than the Indian. 

(b) Traditions in different countries are 
quit^ different. For a “ good life,” the 
minimum requirements as would be laid 
down by a British Commission should prove 
quite different from those that would be re^ 
commended by a Burmese or Indonesian Com- 
mission. 

(c) The real value of a national income would 
not depend on monetary assessment, nor even 
on the quantum in real terms, but to a large 
extent on its composition. Sufficiency m 
food and clothing material should render a 
national income much more valuable on 
account of stability than another larger 
national income involving a high level external 
balance. 

(d) The value of a national income would 
also largely depend upon the terms of trade. 
We all know how till recently agricultural 
countries had small national incomes simply 
because they were forced under colonial re- 
gimes, to sell cheap and to buy dear. 

(e) The actual worth of a national income 
is determined very substantially by the kind 
of distribution thereof among the sections of 
the population. A feudal society with a 
larger per capita income should be less happy 
than a democratic society with a smaller 
income per head. 

(/) The general price level and cost of living 
go on changing without any method or uni- 
formity among different countries. This 
would involve a very complicated system of 
adjustment of national incomes in view of the 
respective changes in prices and living costs. 

(g) While assessing the national income 
year after year should we have a national 
base or an international base ? — with one 
common year or different years ? If we adopted 
a national base, that would help perpetuating 
inferior standards in some countries and run- 
away standards in others. 

In spite of these practical difficulties, a scienti- 
fic exnroinatioD of the national income is to-day 
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accepted as one of tl^ primary responsibilities 
of the Government concerned. Otherwise, na- 
tional economy would suffer from inevitable 
drifts. A few figures relating to different coun- 
tries are given here with a view to emphasise the 
importance of the subject. 

U. S. S. R. 

In the U.S.S.R., the fourth Five Year Plan 
is running. Very recently, the Central Statisti- 
cal Office of the Planning Commission of the 
U.S.S.R. has released certain figures with regard 
to production in that vast continent, in per- 
centages of established goals, in 1947 and in the 
first and second quarters of 1948 at annual rates. 
Including all Ministries, production was 103.5 
in 1947, 102 in the first quarter of 1948 and 106 
i^ the second quarter. The progress in agri- 
cultural industries was generally lower than in 
manufacturing industries. In the second quarter 
of 19 4*8, the index was as follows with regard to 
agricultural production : 


Meat and Dairy industries , , 

101 

Food Industries 

111 

Timber Industry 

121 

On the other hand, the indices with regard to 

certain manufactures went much 

higher : 

Tractors 

457 

Tractor-ploughs 

500 

Tractor seed-drills . . 

806 

Tractor cultivators . . 

1828 

Looms . . 

2894 

Spinning machinery . 

670 

Main line loconiotives 

1118 

Main line wagons 

649 

Compared to 1946, the production index was 

148 in the second quarter of 1948. 


U. S. A. 


In the U.S.A., the national income was assessed 
at 87.4 billion dollars in 1929 and at 216.1 
billion dollars {annual rate and adjusted) in 

the first quarter of 1948. That is 

to say, in 


nineteen years, the national income increased 
in real terms to 250 per cent. With a population 
of about 184 million, .the per capita income in 
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the IT.S.A. works at a||»out 1600 dollars per 
annum, approximately Be. 6000. The na- 
tional wealth of the U.S*A. was estimated at 
£. 81 . 2 billion for 1928 by Prof. Findlay Shirras, 
Le,t 826 billion U:S. dollars. Here is an example 
which shows how rudimentary such assessment 
was some time ago. It would be unthinkable 
for a national capital wealth of the order of 
825 billion dollars yielding an annual income of 
215 billion, the annual rate of income working 
at about 65 per cent, of the capital wealth. 
Even after allowing a big margin for the dev- 
elopment of national wealth between 1928 and 
1948 in the U.S.A., Prof. Shirras’ figures should 
be classed as a serious under-estimate. 

India 

In India, two non-official attempts were made 
to assess the national income by Professors^ 
Findlay Shirras and V.K.R.V. Rao. For 1941-42, 
Prof. Shirras has estimated the national income 
of India at Rs. 8000 crores. For 1922, India’s 
national wealth was estimated by him at Rs. 
16,000 crores. Assuming that there was no 
material increase in the Indian national wealth 
between 1922 and 1942 (under the British 
laissez-faire), this works at 20 per cent, income 
on capital wealth. This is far in excess of the 
general rate of return on capital investments in 
the country. In other words, Indian national 
wealth must be much more even if Prof. Shirras’ 
figure of Rs. 8000 crores were to be accepted. 
With August 1989 as base, the Indian price 
index was 882.8 in September 1948, and the 
cost of living (Bombay) was 821 in August, 
1948. Any attempt to assess the Indian na- 
tional income, at present, in real terms would have 
to take into account these phenomenal rises 
in the price and cost of living indices. 

Hyderabad 

What about the national income of Hyderabad? 
India has not yet launched the necessary machi- 
nery for making such a study : in Hyderabad, 
the idea is still below the horizon. 

As a Statistical total: In the absence of 
necessary statistics, (like a census of production, 


etc.) it would be idle to ventdre on any estimate 
based on the quantum of production. In 
cultivation methods, in seed and in marketing, 
we have no standardisation, and as sucl\, it is 
impossible to take into account the usual crop 
forecasts seriously. The Director of Statistics 
estimated the value of agricultural crops in the 
State at Hyderabad Rupees 105.67 crores (ap- 
proximately equal to I.G. Rs. 90 crores) for 
1944-45 and Hyderabad Rupees 107.65 crores 
(approximately equal to I. G. Rs. 92 crores) 
for 1945-46. With this as a basis, the total 
agricultural income of Hyderabad can be esti- 
mated at a minimum of I.G. Rs. 200 crores-— 
including the value of cattle, fishing and forest 
products. We have no accurate figures at all 
with regard to handicrafts and mill produc- 
tion, Jbut this could not be less than 50 per cent, 
of agricultural production. Thus, taking into 
account the rises in price and living cost indices 
between 1945-46 and 1948-49, it would be quite 
modest to put the national income of Hyderabad 
at I.G. Rs. 500 crores at 1948 prices. The 

Hyderabad price index for July 1948 is 875 

(base August 1939), and thus, the adjusted na- 
tional income would be about I. G, Rs. 180 
crores at 1989 prices. Taking the present 

population of Hyderabad as 20 million, this 

would yield a per capita income of I. G. Rs. 65 
at 1989 prices or about I. G. Rs. 250 at present 
prices. 

As a multiple of external balance ; A second 
way of making a conjecture about the national 
income of Hyderabad would be by estimating 
it on the basis of the external balance of the 
area. In 1947, the external balance of pay- 
ments of Britain amounted to £. 3585 million 
while the national income of the country was 
estimated at £. 8770 million for the same year. 
This gives a ratio of about 1 : 2.5 between the 
value of external balance and the value of the 
national income. Britain is a country living 
mostly on external trade, and therefore, the 
ratio between the external balance and the 
national income of Hyderabad cannot be any- 
thing less than 1:5. The eiftemal trade vsdixe 
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of Hyderabad for 1046-47 was Hyderabad Rupees 
80 crores. Including other items, the external 
balance of Hyderabad must have been at least 
I. G. Rs* 100 crores. This brings the national 
income figure to I. G. Rs. 500 crores at 1948 
prices, giving a per capita income of I. G. Rs. 250 
per annum at present prices or I. G. Rs. 65 
at 1939 prices. 

A recent ad hoc committee estimate of target 
trade figures of Hyderabad puts the external 
trade in 1950-51 at Hyderabad Rupees 168.74 
crores. With this as the basis, the national 
income can be taken at about eight hundred 
and odd crores or approximately I. G. Rs. 700 
crores, working at a per capita income of I.G. 
Rs. 350 per annum at 1948 prices or nearly 
I. G. Rs. 100 at 1989 prices. 

As a multiple of Government Revenues : Ano- 
ther way of estimating the national income 
would be to strike a ratio between Government 
income and national income. In 1938-89, Gov- 
ernment income, in British India was Rs. 163.7 
crores (Central and Provincial), while the na- 
tional income was assessed for the same year 
at Rs. 1800 crores by Prof. Shirras. This gives 
a ratio of 1 : 11 between Government revenue 
and national income. In Hyderabad, taxation 
is at a much lower level than in India, and the 
ratio can be taken reasonably at 1 : 20. The 
Government revenues nowadays work at about 
I.G. Rs. 20 crores and thus, the national income 
would be about I.G. Rs. 400 crores — yielding 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 55 respectively at 1948 and 
1939 prices. 


As a multiple of the, mmimum wage : Lastly, 
we come to a fourth way of calculation. The 
lowest salary in Government service nowadays 
is Rs. 45 per month for peons. Assuming that 
an average family contains five persons, this 
gives an annual income of Rs. 108 per capita 
in a peon’s family. This sum of Rs. 45 has 
been arrived at by the authorities as the barest 
minimum required for human existence. The 
peons get other things like free dress and inams 
and sometimes free quarters. The City rick- 
shawallahs make on the average much more 
than Rs. 2 per day, and Rs. 100 per annum in 
addition to free food and clothing is the lowest 
payment being made even on the remotest 
farms to agricultural labourers. In the latter 
case, if the labourer’s wife is on the farm, she 
also works and earns a wage. An increase from 
about I. G. Rs. 100 (lowest) to about I.G. Rs. 250 
(average including capitalists, princes, etc.) would 
not be unrerfsonable. This calculation also 
leads to the same figure as in the first and second 
calculations. 

Study of Vacuum bather than of Substance 
Something is better than nothing. It would 
be very easy to say that no estimate could be 
made of Hyderabad’s national income. But, 
that would not help us in any way. The calcula- 
tions and reflections made above, it is earnestly 
l|pped, will persuade the authorities in Hyder- 
abad to recognise the vacuum rather than the 
substance and attach due importance to this 
basic study. Let us hope that Hyderabad will 
be able to say something more definite on this 
subject in the next 8 or 5 years to come. 
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Places of Historical and Archaeological Interest 
in Hyderabad 

h 

S. Hanumantha Rao, Retired Prof, of History, Nizam College. 
Golconda 


It was the capital of the Kutb Shahi Kings 
of Golconda from 1518 to 1687. Its founder 
Sultan Qutb Shah, was a native of Persia and 
introduced the customs of Persia at his Court. 
He was fond of architecture and was a great 
patron of fu\e arts. His buildings mark the 
evolution of a new style of architecture, which 
is a mixture of the Persian, Hindu and Pathan 
styles. Persia played a more important part 
in the development of the civil architecture of 
the 15th and 16th century Deccan, than m 
that of any other contemporary Indian Style. 

The Tombs of the Golconda Kings are of 
archaeological interest. During the Qutb Shahi 
period,, the tombs were always furnished with 
expensive carpets and lamps and a number of 
Qurans were kept on supports, which were 
recited by the readers at appointed intervals. 
The domes of the tombs of kings were distin- 
guished from the rest by spires of golden 
crescents fixed above the centre of the dome. 
The poor were entertained at these tombs 
every afternoon. 

For the purpose of washing the bodies of the 
dead, a mortuary bath was constructed by 
Sultan Quli. It contains a number of cisterns 
for hot and cold water. After the bath, the 
dead bodies used to be carried to the la^t rest- 
ing place. It is one of the best specimens of 
the old Persian and Turkish baths. 

The inscriptions on the graves are good 
specimens' of Calligraphy. The Qutb Shahi 
Kings were particularly fond of this art.* They 
were great pktrons of the vernacular languages. 
The Telugu poet, Addanki Gangadharakavi 
describes the victories of Quli Qutb in his Tapati 
Samvaranopakhyanam. Another Telugu poet, 
Ponnganti in his Yayathi Charitram describes 


the court of Ibrahim Qutb Shah, who was the 
king of Golconda from 1550 to 1580. 

One of the leading commanders of the period 
was Mustafa Khan. His name and titles are 
preserved in a beautiful inscription over the 
Macci gate at Golconda. The gate is so called 
because it faces the city of • Mecca. It is a 
massive structure and consists of two gateways 
and an extensive court with guard rooms 
between them. The gates are made of teak- 
wood studded with iron wrought in fanciful 
devices and huge sharp pointed iron knobs, 
intended to prevent elephants battering them 
in. Ibrahim is mentioned in this inscription 
as the greatest of sovereigns and the noblest 
of kings, who is the refuge of water and clay, 
the Opener of the gates of benevolence to all 
creatures. Mustafa Klian is described as the 
pillar of his powerful empire and the prop of 
his bright kingdom, the collector of books and 
the dispenser of armies. 

The small mosque midway on the steps to 
Bala-Hissar, the topmost hall on the Golconda 
fort, was constructed during this period. The 
Hussain Sagar tank, on the main road from 
Secunderabad to Hyderabad was built in 1575. 
The mosque at Maula Ali was also constructed 
by him. 

The tomb of this king was once beautifully 
decorated with tiles of different colours, a few 
pieces of which are still to be seen on the South- 
ern wall. 

During the reign of Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah 1580-1612, the prosperity of the Qutb 
Shahis reached its zenith. He built the city 
of Hyderabad, then known as Bhagyanagar, 
after Bhagmati, one of the mistresses of the 
king. The city was adorned with a number of 
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magnificent edifices. The most ornamental 
building in the city is the Char Minar or the 
four minarets. It is 160 ft. high and is full of 
stucco decorations. Above its arches are a 
couple of rooms, used originally as a mosque 
and a school. The French traveller, Thevenot, 
visited Hyderabad in 1667 and said, “ Nothing 
in that town seems so lovely as the outside of 
that building.” 

The Char Minar is the meeting place of four 
roads, in foir directions. At a little distance 
from the Char Minar, on the four roads, are 
four arches, known as Char Kaman. At present, 
they arc called Machli Kaman, Char Minar 
Kaman, feali Kaman, Sher Dil. 

Close to the Char Minar is the Bad Shahi 
Ashur Khana. In respect* of age, this Ashur 
Khaiia is older than the Imam Baras of Hughli 
or Lucknow mid its enamel work compares 
favourably with the best buildings of Lahore 
and Multan. Notwithstanding the lapse of 
three centuries, the enamel tiles have main- 
tamed their brilliant lustre. Calligraphical 
skill is also exhibited here.^ 

North-East of Char Minar is the Jaini Masjid. 
A school, a monastery and r bath were attached 
to it. The inscription in the Jami Masjid 
describes the king as “ the Lord of the world, 
the king of kings in whose reign the virtuous 
received generous treatment.” 

Naubhat Pahar is a rock 800 feet above 
ground level near Fateh Maidan and the Nizam 
College. It was used as a royal health resort. 
Firmans or royal edicts used to be announced 
from its top by beat of drums. Hence the 
name Naubhat Pahar. 

The Grand tomb of Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah, with extensive double terraces is second 
to none among the tombs. The elevation of 
the terrace is 13 ft, 6 in. The upper terrace 
is 200 ft. each way and the height of the colon- 
nades is 22 ft. The tomb proper is situated 
in a vault below the terrace, which is open, 
all the other being closed. The inscription 


on the tomb gives the title. His Exalted Majesty 
to the king. This title was adopted for 
Humayun and Akbar after their death. It 
was the ambition of the Qutb Shahi Kings to 
use the title of Emperor. 

During the reign of Muhammad Qutb Shah 
1612-1626, the erection of the Mecca Musjid, one 
of the most sublime][^and impressive mosques 
of the Deccan was started. It was completed 
by Aurangzeb, after his victory over Alxiul 
llasaOj the last of the Qutb-Shaliis 1 It is so 
extensive that nearly 10,000 men can easily 
say tlieir prayers conjointly. It is 225 ft. 
long, 180 ft. wide and 76 ft. high. The 
southern courtyarti of this mosque is used for 
the burial of the Asafia royal family and there 
are 6 screens of pierced marble with inscrip- 
tions. The tomb of Muhammad Qutb Shah 
ranks next in splendour to the tomb of Muham- 
mad Quli. The facade of its dome had ena- 
melled tiles, traces of which still exist. The 
inscription on the tomb gives him Ihe title of 
His Exalted Majesty. The title of Her Exalted 
Highness is given to a princess of the royal 
family and that of His Exalted Holiness to the 
spiritual guide of the royal family. 

The first Qutb Shahi history, Tarikhe- Sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shahi was compiled In his 
regime. A manuscript in the handwriting 
of Sultan Muhammad Qutb Shah dealing with 
the pedigree of his house is in the library of 
Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Abdullah Qutb Shah was the king from 1626 
to 1672. One of his officers Khairat Khan 
constructed a granary in 1642 close to the 
citadel of the Golconda fort. This is men- 
tioned in the inscription, to be seen near the 
granary, as we climb the steps towards the 
Bala-Hissar. 

The talented queen mother, Hayat Baksh 
Begum tried to maintain peace between the 
Mughals and Golconda. Peace was concluded 
after the first seige of Golconda, by the proposal 
of a marriage alliance, and the designation 
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of the Mughal prince the bridegroom as the 
heir-apparent to the throne. Unfortunately, 
this Mughal Prince predeceased Abdullah. 

There is a bilingual inscription in Persian and 
Telugu, on one of the bastions of the fort, 
known as Musa Burj, giving an account of the 
first siege. One of the arniy generals, Musa 
Khan is • described in this inscription as “the 
Wazir of the Wazirs of the time, the confidence 
of the royal court, the trust of the State, the 
Khan, the Exalted Commander in Chief.” 

Musa Khan built the Toli Musjid, on the 
road from Char Minar to Golconda. Two 
minareta 60 ft. high, flaiak the building at each 
side. Some of the best specimens of Calli- 
graphy can be seen on the tombstones in this 
masjid. 

One of the most conspicuous buildings of 
this period is the Gosha Mahal Baradari, now 
used as the temple of the Freemasons of Hyder- 
abad. The Emperor Aurangzeb installed his 
son Shah Alam in the Baradari when he sent 
him to complete the conquest of the Deccan. 
For two years, it was the headquarters of the 
Mughals in the Deccan. Recently, the build- 
ing has been beautified by filling in the three 
great arches of the facade with tracery and 
doors. This tracery and the doors have been 
copied from the incomparable work of the tomb 
of Salim Chishti at Fatehpur Sikri. They 
add great beauty to the splendid simplicity of 
the design and complete the masonic sym- 
bolism of this historic palace. The great mosque 
of the Golconda tombs is the most splendid 
and the largest mosque of the fort. It is 
situated close to the tomb" of Hayat^aksh 
Begum. The hall is flanked by 2 lofty mina- 
rets on either side, crowned with a pot of the 
Hindu pa,tt€m, resting on lotus leaves and 
adorned with two projecting balconies, ^[^he 
Calligraphic art is splendid. 

The tomb of Sultan Abdullah is situated 
oritside the boundary wall of the tombs. 

The last king, Abul Hasan Tanah Shah, had 
two brahmin ministers, Akkanna and Madaxxnii. 


The Sabhasad Bakhar, quoted in Sen^s Shiva 
Chathrapathi gives a very interesting account 
of the reception given to Shivaji by Abul llasm 
Tana Shah. One of the nephews of Akkanna, 
renovated the temple of Sri Rama at Bhadra- 
chellum. Tradition points out a cell, near the 
Bala Hissar, at Golconda, as the place where 
this nephew, known as Ramdas, was kept in 
confuxement on the charge of misappropriation 
of public funds. The ballad of Ramdas, in 
Telugu, is one of the most popular devotional 
ballads in Telingana. To the present day, the 
villagers of Golconda, hold an annual festival 
to the memory of Ramdas in this cell. 

In 1687 Golconda fell to the Mughals. Abul 
Hasan was sent a prisoner to Daulatabad and 
died there in 1701. 

One of the guns used by Aurangzeb is at present 
on the bastions of the fort. It is 16 ft. 2 in. 
in length and is dated 1672. Another gun on 
the Musa Burj measures 14 ft. 10 in. and is 
known as Dragon body — AZHDAHA Paikar. 
It was used by Aurangzeb in the last siege. 
Balls weighing 40, seers were used during this 
siege. 

One of the most distinguished generals who 
took part in the campaigix was ^he grandfather 
of the great Nizani-ul-Mulk, the founder of the 
state of Hyderabad. In 1718, Nizam -ul-Mulk 
was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan. In 
1724 he became an independent ruler and after 
a long and most remarkable career, he died at 
the age of 79 years at Burhanpur in Berar, 
in 1748. 

Ajanta 

Ajanta was a great centre of Budhist influence 
in the Deccan for a period of over a thousand 
years, from the 2nd century B.C. to the 8th 
century A.D. It is situated on the north-western 
frontiers of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 55 
miles north of Aurangabad. There are 29 
cave temples at Ajanta, hewn out of solid living 
rock,* in a semicircular scarp, 250 ft. high, ex? 
tending for about 600 yards. From a distance^ 
they appear like a. succession of pillared veran* 
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dahs. The spot chosen at Ajanta is the most 
appropriate for study and meilitation. The scenery 
around is marvellous for its beauty and charm. 
The {^lace may rightly be described as an abode 
of peace. After the rains in September, the 
Waghora stream running down the valley, the 
waterfalls and the luxuriant foliage all round 
present a pleasing spectacle to the eye. In 
these caves, Buddhist scholars and monks 
spent their time in study aixd meditation and 
provided opportunities for the spread of knowl- 
edge and culture. In one of the inscriptions 
in the caves, the place is described as lovely 
and auspicious, beiirg the residence of pious, 
virtuous and wise persons. 

Gautama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism < 
was a historical personality, who lived between 
568 and 483 B.C. It is not certain whether 
Buddha travelled in the Deccan. There is, 
however, no doubt that from about the beginning 
of the third century B.C. Buddhism received 
the patronage of the Deccan riders and for about 
six hundred years, flourished side by side with 
Jainism and Hinduism. As pointed out by 
Sij Radhakrishnan, Budaha’s mission was to 
accept the idealism of the Upanishads and make 
it available for the daily needs of mankind. 

By the time of Emperor Asoka, 273-232 B.C., 
Buddhism had spread in the Deccan. Asokiui 
inscriptions have been discovered at Maski, in 
the Raichur District and at Gavimath and 
Phalkigundu, two hills near Kopbal, 21 miles 
from Hampi-Vijianagar. They prove beyond 
doubt the extension of Asoka’s dominions in 
the Deccan. Maski is identified with Suvar- 
nagiri or (iold mount the headquarters of Asoka’s 
Viceroy in the Deccan. 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to the 
court of Chandra Gupta Maurya was the 
first classical writer to make mention of the 
walled towns of the Deccan and the peoples 
that inhabited them. 

Recent excavations at Kondapur, 43 miles 
from Hyderabad identify the place as one of 


those walled towns mentioned by Megasthenes. 
The people that inhabited these territories were 
the Andhras. They had a military force second 
only to that of Chandra Gupta Maurya. 

One of the epoch making periods in the history 
of the Deccan was the period between 230 B.C. 
and 280 A.D. The Andhra kings, holding 
undisputed sway, from the Arabian Sea to the 
Bay of Bengal carried on active external trade 
with the Roman Empire on the west and the 
Islands of the Indian Archipelago on the east. 
In a very interesting traveller’s book, known as 
the Periplus of the Erythrean sea, by an Egyp- 
Ijian Greek of the first century A.D., the ancient 
trade routes of the Deccan and the articles of 
ex[)ort and import have been described m great 
detail. Starting from Broach, a seaport north 
of Bombay, and passing through two ancient 
cities, Paithan (Pratishtanapura) and Ter(Tagara) 
both of them situated in the Dominions, commo- 
dities were taken to the eastern ix)rt of Masuli- 
patam (Masalai), also a part of the Dominions, 
till about 200 years ago. Embroidery, beads and 
precious stones were some of the articles ex- 
ported to the Roman Empire and a large amount 
of gold bullion was imported into India from the 
Roman Empire. Pliny, the Roman historian 
aiu^ Seneca, the Roman philosopher, bitterly 
complained of this drain of gold to India. At 
the present time, coins of the Roman Emperors 
of the first century A.D. are found in several 
parts of the Deccan by men digging the fields. 

One of the most famous Buddhist Stupas was 
constructed at Amaravati or Dhanyakataka, 
near the frontier of the Hyderabad State, towards 
Bezwada. Some of the specimens of Amaravati 
sculpture, representing Buddha symbolism are 
to be found deposited in the Hyderabad museum. 
The greatest Buddhist philosopher of the second 
century A.D. Nagarjuna, resided at Nagarjuna 
Konda, in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Amaravati and in the beautiful sculptures of 
Nagarjuna Konda, scenes from the life of Buddha 
like renunciation and Enlightenment, Birth 
and Temptation are freely depicted in a style 
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closely similar to that of Amaravati. Under 
the stroke of the master’s chisel the stone be- 
came malleable, as it were and was transformed 
into figures of permanent beauty and grace. 
The synthesis of the external form with the 
inner spirit is nowhere better illustrated than in 
the Buddhist sculptures and paintings at Ajanta. 

The Buddhist temples were known as Chaityas 
and the residence halls of monks as Viharas. 
The relics of Buddha were deposited in caskets 
and buried underground and a domed shrine 
known as the stupa or Dagoba was constructed 
fi^bove the relics. The Stupa or Dagoba corres- 
ponded to the inner shrine or garbha griha 
of a Hindu temple. Round the stupa 
were highly ornamented ^chaityas. The Viharas 
also contain shrines with huge sculpture of 
Buddha’s birth and enlightenment and the 
famous Chinese pilgrim, Hieun Tsang visited 
the Buddhist University at Ajanta, in the reign 
of the Chalukyan king, Pulakesi. 

From the 9th to the 19th century, for about 
a thousand years, the caves were neglected 
and forgotten. It was in the year 1819, that a 
company of British troops reconnoitering in 
that area, disclosed their existence. In 1844 
Major Gill of the Madras Army was appointed 
to make facsimile copies of the Ajanta paintings. 
In 1915 two sumptuous volumes of these paint- 
ings by Lady Herringham were published by 
the India society in London. During the last 
thirty years, His Exalted Highness’s Govern- 
ment has incurred an expenditure of over 
£. 600,000 for the preservation of these monu- 
ments tmd three excellent volumes of some of 
these paintings have been published by the 
Oxford University Press, Picture Post-cards 
of some of these paintings are available in the 
Hyderabad museum. . 

The French Indologist, Grousset describes 
Ajanta as a poem of Indian womanhood. The 
greatest freedom is given to emotion and fancy, 
but unlike the sculptural representation at 
Palampet, near Warangal, there is no obtruding 
sensuality. Sensuousness is restrained by a 


conscious moral sense. The prominent note 
is spiritual and all idea of voluptuousness is 
avoided. One of the most unforgettable paint- 
ings at Ajanta is that of the Mother and Child. 
There is a fine cof)y in the Hyderabad museum. 
After the enlightenment, Gautama becomes Bud- 
dha and wanders in the garb of a hermit, bowl 
in hand. His old father sends him message 
after message to come and see him once before 
he died. In one of the legends of Buddha, it 
is stated that Buddha, as a mendicant, was not 
recognised by his wife and to convince her 
that he is now an enlightened one, he began to 
take a form larger and larger in size and enabled 
his wife and son to witness that vision. 

Buddhism underwent several changes after 
Buddha. Later Buddhism is known as the 
Mahayana or the great path. It stressed the 
importance of the teacher, the Bodhisatwa or 
Buddha-in-becoming. The greatest of these is 
Avalokiteswara, the Jewel of the Buddhist 
Church, Saiigharatna. He looks with compas- 
sion on the whole universe. He holds a lotus 
in the hand, Padmapani. He is represented as 
a charming prince, sixteen years old, wearing a 
jewelled crown. His body is bent in a beautiful 
pose, like the dancing Siva, Nataraja or Tandava 
Krishna. The mantra or prayer hymn which 
is the profound secret of Avalokiteswara is 
“ Om mani Padme Hum. ” It may be rendered 
as, “ Obeisance to Thee, Thou art the lotus of 
my heart.” Fa Hien, the Chinese pilgrim is 
said to have prayed to this Bodhisatwa, when 
he was overtaken by a storm, on the voyage 
from Ceylon to China. 

This painting at Ajanta has received super- 
lative praise from every student of Indology. 
Grousset describes it as “a figure worthy of a 
place in the art of the world by the side of the 
sublimest incarnations of the Sistine Chapel 
or of such drawings as that of Christ for the 
last supper, in which Leonordo Da Vinci has 
'expressed the most intense emotions of the 
soul.” The Late Dr. Coomaraswami, keepet 
of the Indian section of the Boston znuseuna 
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wrote,** Th0 great Bqdhisatwa is perha^ the: 
^lost impressive, perfectly realising the concep- • 
tion of one bom by right of virtue to the enjoy- 
ment of all that the world can offer and y^t 
pi;eoccupiijed with the one ruling passion of 
Copipassion.” 

Six feet in length, golden hued, with, princess 
Tara on the left and a woman bearer on another 
side, it is painted in a wonderful background, 
presenting a profound conception of the unity, 
'that pervades the whole universe, illustrating 
the Upanishadic message: “ Isavasyam Idam Sarn 
vam.” To quote Mr. Yazdani, “ It is vision 
of the living world that the artists of Ajanta 
represent, the teeming earth, the springing 
plants, the buds, the deer, the elephants, crimson 
pillared pavilions and porticoes, gateways and 
roofs of cities and among all these the life of 
men, women and children, supple limbed and 
gracious in gesture, freely moving, playful or 
pensive in mood : all earthly life in its laughter 
and its grief but always emerging from it a 
life of the spirit prevails, the spirit that con- 
templates and • is filled with compassion.” 
Truly, “ Ajanta is a complete expression of every 
side of the Indian soul.” 

The names of the artists, painters, sculptors 
or scholars of Ajanta will never be known to 
us. TheJ^ studiously remained ^anonymous. 
They were tjie inheritors of a tradition of per- 
fection and they were the conveyors of that tra- 
dition of perfection, in the Education of the soul. 

The great Russian painter, Nicholas Roerich, 
who made the Himalayas his home, and left 
this mortal abode after his allotted three score 
and ten, drew his inspiration from the Indian 
religion of the Forest and one of his paintings, 
in the Library hall of the Nizam College, de- 
j^icts two pilgrims coming from China, to pay 
their respects to a Bodhisatwa, sitting in medi- 
tation, in the caves of the hills, repeating the 
sacred hymn, painted across, ” Om Mani Padme 
Hum.” 

Ellora. 

• Ellora *is situate 15 miles of Aurajiiga^ 


bad. The cave temples of Ellora extend 
over a mile and a quojrter and are divided 
into three groups, Buddhist, Hindu and Jain. 
The Hindu cave temples are in the centre and 
seem to have received greater attention than 
the rest, froqi the Rashtrakuta Kings of the 
8th century A.D. 

The most marvellous structure in this group 
is the Kailasa temple. It , is considered one of 
the wonders of the world. Krislina, the Rasht- 
rakuta king of 754 A.D. was responsible for its 
construction. It is a great monolithic temple, 
isolated from the surrounding rock and magni- 
ficently carved both on the outside and inside. 
Havell, in his ” The Himalayas in .Indian art ” 
points out that the builders of this temple 
derived their inspiration from the Kailasa 
mountain in the Himalayas, the abode of 
Siva and his Consort, Parvati. The waterfall 
near the Ellora caves correspond, to the great 
waterfall in the Himalayas symbolising the 
descent of Ganga from Brahma’s heaven. The 
outer coating of the Ellora temj)le with fine 
polished chunam, portions of which .are yet 
visible, is supposed to represent the dazzling 
white of the snow peaks of the Himalayan 
Kailasa. 

The temple was made by quarrying a pit, 
100 ft. deep 250 ft. long mid 160 ft. broad. 
A great mass of rock in front represents the 
Gopura or the entrance tower. The temple is 
towards the back and in front of the temple is a 
pavilion or mantapa for the Nandi or the Sacred 
bull. Ruiming round the base of the temple are 
carved a great herd of elephants, supporting 
the temple on their backs. The elephant sym- 
bolises the rain clouds, which are gathered 
round the Himalayan peaks. On the base of 
the Mantapa, is the great bas relief, which 
according to Havell, shows Indian sculpture 
at its best. It represents the great demon king, 
Ravana, burrowing a hole in the mountain of 
Kailasa and making an attempt to shake k. 
On the mountain is Siva with his consort, Parvati. 
Parvati quakes with .fear and clings to her 
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lord. Siva presses down his foot and pins down 
Havana in hiai self made dungeon. 

Like all Hindu temples, there is an outer 
circumambulatory path for the pilgrims to go 
round, before entering the shrine. Several 
cloisters and chapels are cut into the quarry- 
on all sides of the temple. These chapels con- 
tain numerous sculptures, illustrating the mytho- 
logy of the Saivite and the Vaishnavaite forms 
of Hinduism. 

Image worship is very ancient in India. The 
Image was a symbol used for concentration and 
meditation. The Dhyana or Yoga form of the 
Image is to be found in the Saivite, Vaishna- 
vaite and Buddhist pantheon. ' 

There is another class of images representing 
the Divine dance, which appeals most to the 
evnptiosia. There are several varieties in the 
Dance of tbc Gods and the subject has been 
doalt with Jhi great detail in the works of Dr. 
A. K. Coosnaraswami. 

There is a third class of images intended to 
illustrate the mythological incidents connected 
with the names of devotees of one deity or ano- 
ther, Some of them represent a graceful atti- 
tude, others represent a very terrible attitude; 
One represents God*s love to his devotee, tlie 
other represents God’s power to destroy the 
Evil one. 

All these classes of Sculptures are represented 
at Kailasa and the other brahminical caves at 
Ellora. The temple at Kailasa is dedicated 
to Siva, and is full of Saivite sculptures. There 
is the Mukha Linga, the image of Siva, coming 
QUt of the Phallic symbol. Several sculptures 
represent the marriage of Siva with Parvathi 
or Siva playing the game of dice with Farvathi. 
There are many representations of the vigorous 
dance of siva in different poses. 

The dance of Siva is a common theme for the 
art of the sculptor, painter and metal worker. 
lt*is considered as one of India’s greatest contri- 
butions to the art of the world. 

3iva is a ^at master in the art of dadcin^. 
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The Sctilptures at Ellora represent Siva dancing 
in several poses, with his consort Parvathi,* 
mpsicians and attendants witnessing the dance 
of the Lord. Grousset] makes the following 
observations. “ The symbol of the Nataraja, 
the king of the dance (is) one of the most deeply 
charged with philosophical thought that Indian 
wisdom has handed down to us. The dance 
of the God became the very process of the crea- 
tion, preservation and destruction of the uni- 
verse. The scene of this dance is the cosmos^ as 
a whole. The significance of this symbolism is 
expres^ by Kabir ** Dance, my heart, dance 
today for joy,” 

The terrible forms of Siva are represented 
i» the sculptures of Bhairava piercing the demon 
ai\d Bhairava in the shape of a skeleton. The 
most vigorous representation of the saivaite 
Goddess is that of Mahishasura mardini, the 
goddess that takes a terrible form to kill the 
demon that takes the form of a buffalo, 

The vaishnavaite forms do not go unrepre- 
sented at Ellora. Hama and Krishna, however, 
do not make their conspicuous appearance as 
they do in later Indian shrines. Vishnu is the 
preserver of the world. He appears from time to 
time in a new incarnation or descent or avathara. 
In what is known as the Dasavatara 6r Ten 
Incarnation (?kve, is the sculpture of Narasimha 
or the Man-Lion form of God, full dT expression 
and suggestive of energy and vigorous, action. 
Puffed up with pride, the Asura King, Hiranya- 
Kasipu insults Vishnu, crying, “ If he is every- 
where, as people claim, why is he not in this 
column,” and the Titan smote one of the columns 
in his palace. At once, the Man-Lion rushes 
out, the legs of the two 'are interlocked. The 
demon bears a hs^ghty smile and the Lion-God 
tears him with his claws. 

The position of the Man -Lion at EUora is 
unusual in sculpture. He is represented in a 
standing posture while ^rriost of his representa- 
ions are in a seated posture. 

Of the Vaishnavaite Goddesses, the sculpture 
pf J^^hmj seated bn th^ lotuses, with hbr 
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attendant elephants, at the entrance of the 
temple of Kaila$a, is the- most noteworthy. 

Photographs of these sculptures are on exhi- 
bition fn the Hyderabad museum. Picture 
Post-cards of Ellora are also available. 

Ellora, also, represents the growth of Jainism 
in the Deccan. Among the Jaina cave temples 
at Ellora, the most striking is known as the 
Indra Sabha. Here is a colossal image of 
Indra, seated on an elephant. There is a tree 
behind the head and small figures of attendants 
by the side. The inside of the hall has several- 
fine pillars. Indra is a minor Jain divinity. 
He is one of the guardians of the quarters 
(Dikpalas). His position is subservient to that of 
the Tirthankaras. 

The Hyderabad museum contains a valuable 
gallery of Jain sculptures, mostly from the 
Telingana districts of the Dominions. Patan- 
cheru, 18 miles north west of Hyderabad was 
once an important centre of Jain worship. 
A colossal statue of Parswanatha, nearly 14 ft. 
high and the head of a Parswanatha are installed 
in the museum. 

Malkhed or Manyakheta, the capital of the 
Rashtrakuta kings, was a Jain centre an<f con- 
tains a large collection of Jaina sculptures and 
bronzes. It is also intimately connected with 
the Bhakti movement of Madhwa Acharya. 
The second great outstanding personality of the 
Madhwa movement, Jaya Tirtha, resided at that 
place in the 1 4th century. Kulpak or Kollipaka, 
45 miles north east of Hyderabad has a Jain 
temple of the three Tirthankaras, Rishabha, 
Nemi and Mahavira. The town of Kopbal, near 
Hospet, was a celebrated Jain centre and was 
held in equal sanctity, with Sravana Belgola. 
It is identified with Konkinapulo of Hieim Tsang 
and was known by the name Maha Kopanagara, 
in the 9th century A.D. A beautiful image of 
Parswanatha, with 28 Jinas represented in the 
aureole going ibund the Image was found at 
Kopbal and is now deposited in the palace of 
f^awab Salar Jung Bahadun at Surur-nagar, 
Hyderabad; 


There are two seated .sculptures of Mahavira 
from Warangal, of highly polished black basalt, 
in the Hyderabad museum. A rare Jaina sculpture 
is the Jaina quadruple, popularly known as 
Choumukhi. It is known as one that is auspi- 
cious from all sides — Sarvathobhadrapratima. 
It is an obeli.sk, representing the figure of a 
Tirthankara, on each of the four sides. It is 
about 4 ft. in h?ight. There are 4 small seated 
Jinas, with a lion, and a Makara Torana, sur- 
rounding the figures, at the top of the obelisk. 
Near the wider base of the obelisk, are four more 
Jina figures, with 2 Chauri bearers on either side 
and a lion throne and the trilinear umbrella. 

The most beautiful sculpture in this Jina 
collection is that of the Goddess of Learning or 
Vidya Devi from Mahur in the Adilabad district. 
The image is in a standing position and is well 
ornamented. On the pedestal is an inscription. 
The sculpture belongs to the 18th century A.D. 
The image has four hands, adorned with the 
book, the rosary, the 'lute and the goad. There 
is a disc or Chakra round the head. On the 
pedestal is the swan holding a garland ; on 
either side of the pedestal are two worshippers, 
a man and a woman. Above the image, on 
either side are two seated Parswanathas, with 
seven hooded serpents. On the top are three 

standing Jina images. 

• 

Jainism and Buddhism, based on Ahimsa and 
Dharma, profoundly influenced the culture of 
the people and the Bhakti movement of medieval 
Deccan. The Jain teachers were held in high 
esteem by the Muslim rulers of medieval India. 
Vijayasuri, Vijaya Sena and Jina Chandra 
enjoyed the patronage of Akbar. Hyder AH of 
Mysore granted villages to Jaina temples. 
Friendly relations existed between the Sultan of 
Bijapur and the Jaina ruler of Gorsappa. 
Kalyani, 86 miles west of Bidar, in the district 
of Gulbarga, was capital of the western Chalukyas, 
in the lUh century A.D. Kalyani obtained an 
all-lndla reputation for its scholarship and 
learning* The famous Kashmiri poet, Bilhana, 
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was the court poet of the Chalukyan king, 
Vikramaditya, 1076-1126, and composed a work, 
called Vikramanka Charita, in praise of his 
master and patron. That literature flourished 
under the king and that his government was* 

. according to the rule of law may be known from 
the fact that the celebrated jurist, Vijnaneswara 
wrote his famous commentary, Mitakshara, on 
the Yajnavalkya Smrithi, which is recognised as 
the leading authority on Hindu Lawj all over 
India, except Bengal. Praising his sovereign 
and his capital city, -Vijnaneswara wrote, “on 
the surface of the earth, there was not, there is 
not and there will not be a town like Kalyana : 
never was a monarch like the prosperous Vikra- 
manka seen or heard of : May the Lord Vikram- 
aditya protect this whole earth as long as the ‘ 
moon and stars endure.” 

An inter:’sting inscription at Nagai, Ij miles 
froih ChitapifT Railway station, dated 1058 A.D. 
makes mention of an educational institution 
with two hundred scholars studying the Vedas 
and fifty two studying the Shastras maintained by 
three Vedic teachers, three Shastra teachers and 
six librarians, with adequate provision for clothing 
and boarding. -The prosperity of the towns and 
the guild organizations of the times, is indicated 
in another inscription, which states that the 
thousand and the entire body of gold merchants 
made a gift for the benefit of a monastery, ip the 
presence of the 400 Elders of the place. 

Manasollasa or Abhijashitartha Chintamani is 
an encyclopaedia of politics, military art, poetry, 
music and astronomy composed by King Som- 
eswara IH, 1127-1186, who was khown as 
Sarvajna Bhoopa or the all-knowing King. 

Kalyan is the cradle of Vecra Saivism, founded 
by Basava, the minister of the Kalachuri king, 
Bijjala. 1156-1184. Basava taught that men of 
all castes and even outcastes were eligible" to 
entef the Ve^ra Saiva or Lingayat Sect. 

Wabanqal 

Warangal was the capital of the .Kakatiya 
kings, who were the rulers of Telingana w the 
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12th and . I8th centuries. The greatest king’ of 
the Kakatiyas was Ganap^thi Deva, 1199-1261. 
The temple at Hanamkonda^ one of the suburbs 
of Warangal, is considered one of Yhe finest 
specimens of the architecture and sculpture of 
this period. It was dedicated to the triad, Siva, 
Vishnu and Surya. The most notable features 
of this temple are the richly carved pillars and 
lintels, the delicately pierced screens and the 
most carefully finished sculptures. The Nandi 
or the Sacred bull, in front of the temple is a 
splendid specimen of a monolith. 

Some specimens of the sacred bulls are deposit- 
ed in the arcade of the Hyderabad museum. 

The cQiistructiori of the fort of Warangal was 
begun by Ganapathi Deva and completed 
in the reign of his daughter, Rudramamba. The 
remains of a large temple at the centre of the 
fort, which' was never finished, were recently 
excavated and some fine specimens of sculpture, 

. are to be' seen in the pavilion constructed in the 
compound of the Hyderabad museum. 

The boundary of the original temple at 
Warangal was marked by four large elaborately 
carved gateways facing the four cardinal points. 
They bear a similarity to the famous gateways 
of Sanchi. . 

PaJampet, a village, 40 miles froni Warangal, 
on the shores of Hamappa lake, contains the 
remains of temples, described as the brightest 
stars in the galaxy of medieval Deccan temples. 
The pillars and ceiling are full of ornamentation. 
The stories of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata arc represented in sculpture. Most 
beautiful figure brackets spring from the shoulder 
of the pillars and support the overfiangiiig 
cornice. Female figures with e^rtremely graceful 
poses, almost life size and made of highly polished 
black basalt stone are arranged in- pairs in 
the form of brackets. They represent '^the 
Yak^s, female spirits; in technical dance poses, 
serving as guards of the doors < TJnJike^ the 
Ajanta^ women, the Palampet figures are vohip- 
tuous. Pangal, Rajakonda, Manthena^ ,Nagfiila'> 
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padu, and Pillalainarri contain beautiful temples 
with extremely artistic sculptures. Nalgonda 
contains a monolithic pillar* 41 ft. in height. 
Magnificent tanks were also constructc d during 
this period. The largest is the Pakhal lake, 
covering an area of 13 square miles. On every 
side of the lake there is a far sfretching jungle. 

Marco Polo, a Venetian traveller of th^ 18th 
century passed through the Deccan, when Queen 
Rudrainamba, 1261 -1291 , was ruling at Warangal. 
He. describes her as “ a lady of much discretion 
a lover of justice, of equity and of peace. Sh'* 
was more beloved by those of her kingdom than 
ever was lord or lady of theirs before. Th<' 
inhabitants worship idols and are independent 
of any other State. They live on flesh, rice and 
milk. It is in this kingdom that diamonds ar^* 
got. They are found both abundantly and of 
large size. In this kingdom also are made the 
best and most delicate buckrams and those of 
highest price. In sooth they look like tissue of 
spider^ web. There is no king nor queen in the 
world but might be glad to wear them. "Th^ 
people have cattle enough and the largest sheep 
in the world and great abundance of all the 
necessities of life.” 

Prataparudra, the Lader Dev of the Muslim 
historians, 1291 — 1328 was a great patron of 
Telugu literature. Vidyanatha’s Prataparudri- 
yam, is a famous work in Sanskrit, giving an 
account of the events of the King’s reign. The 
greatest of Telugu poets, Tikkana rendered the 
Mahabharata into Telugu. His pupil, Marana 
dedicated his Markandeya Purana to a general of 
Prataparudra. Kona Buddha Reddi translated 
the Ramayana. Siva Devayya wrote a treatise 
on Polity, Purushartha Saramu. 

Wardhaman, 15 miles from Wanaparthi, was 
the seat of one of the Kakatiya Viceroys. Motu- 
palli, near Guntur, was an important commercial 
centre and Marco Polo described the kingdom, 
as the kingdom of Motfil, (Motupalli), In 1820 
the Reddies established an independent kingdom 
at Kondavidu. The Reddies patronised Telugu 


literature, -^Errapragada,. 1 280*1850 ’‘complciied 
the Maha Bharata and Srinadha, 1865-1440 wrot^' 

the Paluativira Charitra. 

% 

Aneoundi 

Anegundi is on the banks of the Tufigabhadra, 
on the other side of which aro the famous ruins 
of Hampi-Vijianagara. Harihara and Bukka, 
the minist rs of the Kakatiya king, Prataparudra 
migrated to Anegundi. In 1344 they became 
the founders of Vijianagara. Anegundi is now, 
one of the Samasthans in H.E.H. The Nizam’s 
Dominions. The place is of considerable im- 
portance to the Madhwa community. The third 
great outstanding personality in the Madhwa 
line of Gurus, Saint Vyasaraya 1447-1539; the 
patron saint of Emperor Krishna Devaraya and 
his two disciples, Purandara Dasa and -Kanaka 
Dasa, who played an important part in popularis- 
ing the Bh^ti cult of Madhwa, spent a consider- 
able portion of their life at Anegundi. At the 
crossing of the river Tungabhadra, between 
Anegundi and Hampi, is a little rocky island, 
where, the remains of Sri Vyasaraya were laid 
in an enclosure known as Nava Brindavana, 
the tombs of nine saints. 

Dbooiri 

Deogiri or Daulatabad, was the capital of the 
Yadava kings in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
In 1826 Muhammad Bin Tughlak transferred 
his capital from Delhi to Deogiri. The Moorish 
traveller, Ibu Batuta, in his book of travels, 
gives a very interesting account of Daulatabad. 
The citadel is unequalled for its strength. The 
fortress is a rock situated in the midst of a plain : 
the rock has been scarped and a castle built on 
its summit, Ibn Batuta was much impressed by 
the wealth of the country, its flourishing agri- 
culture, its vines and pomegranates and the 
beauty of its women. 

Aurangabad 

Aurangabad is one of the most important 
cities in the Dominions. The tomb of Aurangzeb’s 
wife is known as Bibika Mukbara. Dil Ras Banu 
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Begum, the first wife of Aurangzeb, died at 
Aurangabad in 1657, during Aurangzeb’s second 
Viceroyalty of the Deccan, 1658-1658. The 
splendid mausoleum of his wife is an ^imitation 
of the Taj Mahal, at Agra, It is the finest 
architectural monument of the city. It is 
500 ‘yds. long and 800 yds. broad. There are 
beautiful floral deigns on the walls and the 
marble trellis work is excellent. On the four 
sides of the mosque are four beautiful minarets 
and there is a lovely garden in front of the 
mosque. 

The city of Aurangabad bears the Prince’s 
name and commemorates his first ♦Viceroyalty, 

In the war of disputed succession that followed 
the death of the great Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1748, 
Dupleix sent Bussy to Aurangabad to champion 
the cause of Salabat Jung. From Aurangabad, 
th6 French were dominating the whole of the 
Deccan. Aurangabad was more than 900 miles 
from Pondicherry and yet Bussy made a magni- 


ficent raid, with hardly a shot. He had a 
mastery in managing Indiaxi princes. In Dec. 
1754, he obtained the grant • of the Northern 
Circars. The French nation was raised t» the 
highest pinnacle of glory. In January 1755, 
when a party hostile to the French succeeded in 
getting Bussy. dismissed, Bussy returned to 
H 3 rderabad and entrenched himself near Char 
Mahal, in the Chow Mahalla palace. Soon, 
further French forces arrived and Bussy resumed 
ascendancy and retained it till 1758. 

The French made another attempt to establish 
their power in Hyderabad in 1795. A French 
adventurer, by name Raymond, entered the 
service of the Nizam and became the Commander 
of a regiment, 15,000 strong and entertained 
dreams of reviving the plans of Dupleix and Bussy. 
Raymond died in 1798 and his tomb, on the 
summit of a small hill, near the city of Hyder- 
abad, with the simple words, T.R. inscribed on it, 
is of considerable interest." The Gun foundry, 
near Fateh maid an, was constructed by Raymond. 
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The Aborigrinal Tribes of Hyderabad 

By 

Dr. Baron Christoph Von Furer-Haimendorf 


H.E.H. the Nizam ’s^Govemment as a part of 
its comprehensive post-war reconstruction plan 
recognized the necessity for the development of 
backward rural areas of its Dominions. The 
progress achieved during the war-years in the 
spheres of industry had tended to widen the 
existing gulf between urban and rural popula- 
tions, and it was felt that any one-sided develop- 
ment of the industrial areas, without a comparable 
raising of the standards of living and education 
of the great masses of the peasantry, would lead 
to a social disequilibrium accompanied by all the 
dangers and draw-backs of any excessive 
difference in the economic and educational level 
of various sections of a population. 

A reasonable equilibrium between the material 
and educational standards of town and village- 
folks was, therefore, one of the greatest safeguards 
of social stability and the healthy growth of the 
State. 

Though the ordinary Hyderabad peasant had 
little in common with his fellow citizens of a town, 
the problem of .extreme differences in cultural 
standards was even more acute in forest areas 
and hill tracts, where communications are poor 
and backward populations persist in a style of life 
fundamentally different from that of most 
advanced communities. The aboriginal tribes- 
men above all who are separated from the rest 
of the populations by language and customs, had 
80 far lagged behind in material progress, but 
backwardness was not confined aboriginals 
and some depressed class communities had a 
standard of living considerably lower than that 
of the average aboriginal. Yet the problems of 
the aboriginals are altogether different from those 
of the so-called Depressed Classes, who live almost 
everywhere in.symbiosia with the higher castes. 
Though suffering from Innumerable social and 


economic disabilities, the “ untouchable ” is yet 
in many ways part of the general' social structure, 
and conforms linguistically and culturally to the 
general atmosphere of the region which he 
inhabits. Not so the aboriginal. Unless 
completely detribalised, he stands aloof from 
Hindu and Muslim Society, maintains a distinct 
cultural heritage, often speaks a language of his 
own, and inhabits a tribal territory which is 
usually remote from the centres of civilization 
and the routes of trade. Whether he belongs to 
a people 8,000,000 strong, such as the Gonds of 
Middle India, or to a small tribe of a few thousand 
individuals, he is always conscious of his tribal — 
w^ may call it national ** — idei^tity, and views 
the encroachment of outsiders on what he 
considers his ancestral homeland with dismay 
and resentment. 

In Hyderabad, the premier Indian State with a 
population of 17,000,000, the problem of assuring 
the future of the aboriginal tribesmen is as acute 
and important as in any other part of India. 
Within its borders live tribes in every stage of 
development from the primitive, semi-nomadic 
hunter and food-gatherer to the settled plough 
cultivator : and each of these tribes Is to-jay face 
to face with the great historic civilizations of 
India appearing in such diverse shapes as, 
Maratha and Telugu culture. “ Assimilation ** 
pure and simple, such as suggested by the less- 
informed of the aboriginals * well-wishers, is 
hardly practical politics, for in contact areas such 
as Adil^bad it would seem doubtful to which of 
the local culture-pattern the tribesmen should be 
assimilated. 

The policy now adopted by His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government opens different 
prospects for the tribesmen of the State. It 
enables the aboriginals to develop on the lines q| 
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their traditional culture, as distinct eleflicuts in 
the complex ethnic stnictoe erf the country, and 
provides for education and economic assistance 
without aim mg at total ^imUation. This 
policy is sufficiently elastic to allow for the 
fundamental differences in the culturici back- 
ground of the . various tribes. A detailed 
anthropological analysis of a tribe’s potentialities 
has in each case preceded the drafting of a plan 
for economic or social improvements. 

The Chenchus, for instance, in the forest of 
the Amrabad Jlills, stand even - to-day, on the . 
economic level of Stone-Age man, Of dark 
skin and slight build, with coarse primitive 
feature? and wavy or curly hair, they are one of 
the la?t remnants of the Veddid race which 
thcfelengl^ and breadth of 
long before the ifirst-agr^f 
culturRkpopuUtion? established themselves ^n., 
petm^ent settlements. - The Chenchu of the - 
hills, like his ancestors thousands of y^rs agQ,,( 
is -still at heart a food-gatherer and hunter. With 
seldom a thought for the morrow, he is content 
to set .out each morning in search of wild roots - 
and tubers, jungle fruits and small game, ‘and 
all that he 'gathers is consumed that day. Agri- 
cultore and the care of domestic animals have 
no plaice in traditional Cbenchu culture, but in 
recent years- some families have taken to keeping 
a few buffaloes or cows for the sale of milk and 
butter^ ' Their attitude for breeding livestock, 
helped rather than hindered by their nomadic 
habits, which' facilitate the change of grazing- 
grounds^ -has been made, the starting-point of 
the Government’s scheme for the economic 
amelioration of the whole tribe. Buffalo cows 
were distributed free" of charge and a small 
veterinary- staff was appointed to instruct- the 
Chenebus in the care of livestock . Ndw evwy 
family has ' at least a few animfels, and it is 
hoped that within one or two generations this 
tribe of food-gatherers will develop into a 
pastbr4l community of herdsmen. To guard 
against interfewnce by traders, money-lenders 
^nd land-seeki^ immigrents, a tract of |oi^t 


land has been notified as a “ Chenchu Reserve,** 
where during the period of transition the Chen- 
chus can enjoy the undisturbed possession of 
their homeland while gradually learning the 
advantages of a more productive economy. 

Very different from the problems of the 
Chenchus is the position of the Hill Reddis, a 
tribe of shifting cultivators in the hills flanking 
the Godavari gorge. If the Chenchus remind 
us of the- nomadic hunters and collectors of the 
Palaeolithic Age, the Reddis represent that 
stage of human development when Neolithic 
man began to add to his diet of game and wild 
produce by the cultivation of grain crops and 
vegetables. But the first steps in agriculture 
do not lead immediately "to a settled mode of 
life. The Reddi of the hills who fells and burns 
a -piece of forest and sows millet and pulses in 
the ashe*^ • abandons his field as soon as the 
fertility of the soil declines and moves to another 
slope, where he again clears the forest. This 
type of shifting cultivation can be continued 
indefinitely as long as a small population is 
in undisturbed possession of large stretches of 
forest. But the introduction of f6rest con- 
servancy and the need to preserve timber and 
bamboo for commercial exploitation have set 
a limit to the clearance of forest for the sake 
of cultivation. The Reddis, no longer permit- 
ted to shift to new hill-slopes whenever the 
land close to their settlement was exhausted 
had to look for other means of subsistence. At 
the same time there arose a demand for forest 
labour, and for years the Reddis were engaged 
by forest contractors and timber merchants 
for felling bamboo and timber and floating the 
produce in rafts down the Godavari River. 
But, ignorant of the ways of plains-folk and no 
match ‘ for uhscrupulous traders and money- 
lenders, they soomfell victims to the grossest 
forms of exploitation and became virtually 
the serfs of their employers. Here again, Gov- 
ernment action came to the assistance of the 
aboriginals. The utilisation of the forest was 
organised on co-operative lines, th^ Govemmeut 
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provided the capital in the form of long-term 
loans and the aboriginal forest labourers be- 
came the sole shareholders of the new enterprise. 

The forests are thus returned to the use of 
their original inhabitants, and though the 
ownership is vested in the State, the exploitation 
of forest produce is handled by the tribesmen’s 
co-operative society. 

Chenchus and Hill Reddis, both of whom inci- 
dentally, speak to-day the language of their 
Telugu neighbours to the exclusion of any older 
tribal tongue, are but small communities leading 
an inconspicuous life in the seclusion of hill 
tracts that lack for the greater part any com- 
munications other than footpaths. Their dev- 
elopment is an interesting example of the adapt- 
ability of even the most primitive tribes, but 
they are too few in number ever to play an 
important part in the national life of Hyderabad. 
Very different is the position of Gonds and 
Koyas. Nearly a quarter of a million* strong, 
these two closely allied tribes form the pre- 
dominant peasant population in considerable areas 
of the northern and eastern districts of the State. 
Once the ruling race in large parts of Middle 
India, the Gonds have long lost the position 
which they held in the time of the Gond kings 
of Chanda, Garha and Deogarh, and after their 
defeat by the Muslims and the Marathas, they 
withdrew into the hills and forest areas, where 
for a time they were safe from the pressure 
of more advanced populations. The total num- 
ber of Gonds in India is nearly 8,000,000, and 
though the Raj Gonds of Hyderabad constitute 
only a fraction of the Gond race, they are of 
particular interest to the anthropologist. While 
in the neighbouring districts of the Central 
Provinces, Gond culture is rapidly disintegrat- 
ing, the Gonds of Hyderabad haye preserved 
their ancient customs to a remarkable degree. 

Tribal culture, no less than any other culture, 
is however dependent on a sound economic basis, 
and in Hyderabad the Gonds* economic stability 
was endangered when improved communications 
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made even the most backward areas accessible to 
outsiders. Gradually the Gonds began to lose 
their ancestral land, partly as a result of dealings 
with money-lenders and partly because under 
their ancient feudal system there had been no 
individual property right in land, and the laws 
of the State did not recognize possession as a 
valid title to ownership. Had this process been 
allowed to continue, the Gonds would, with few 
exceptions, have- been reduced to the status of 
landless agricultural labourers and tenants. But 
drastic action on the part of Government restored 
the position and remedied many ill-effects of the 
previous policy of laissez faire. In a large area, 
notified as a “ tribal zone, ” the transfer of land 
from aboriginals to members of advanced com- 
munities was forbidden, over 100,000 acres of 
Government land were allotted to Gonds and 
other aboriginals free of charge, and special 
officers were appointed to carry out a policy of 
aboriginal rehabilitation. 

The task of bringing education to the Gonds 
was beset with innumerable difficulties. The 
Gonds of Hyderabad speak a language of their 
ov'n : only a very few of them know Urdu, the 
official hingiingc of the administration , and even 
Marathi and Telugu, the languages of the neigh- 
bouring Hindu populations, were known to only 
a minority. Now Gondi had neither script nor 
literature, and even the few Gonds who cnuld 
read Urdu or Marathi had never tried to write 
their own language. It was obvious that pri- 
mary education as well as adult education would 
have to be conducted in the mother tongue. 
This involved the creation of H Gondi literature 
and the training of Gond teachers. An Abori- 
ginal Education Scheme which has been in 
operation since 1948 provides for both. The 
script chosen for writing Gondi is a Nagri alphabet 
similar to that used for Marathi and Hindi, but 
simplified by the exclusion of difficult consonant 
combinations. Anthropological research among 
the Gonds revealed a large oral literature, ke{>t 
alive by a class of hereditary bards, but never 
recorded in writing. Gond epics, myths an4 
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songs Were utilised in the composition of school 
books, and the Aboriginal Education Scheme 
serves the double purpose of bringing literacy 
to the tribesmen of the hUls and forests, and of 
preserving for future generations the sacred tribal 
traditions and myths. , 

The success of the Education Scheme has been 
surprising, and vrithin two years boys of eighteen 
or twenty learnt not only to read, but to teach 
Gondi, Marathi and Urdu: while Gond children 
seem to experience no great difficulty in writing 
two entirely different scripts the Nagri of Gondi 
and Marathi and the Perso-Arabic script of the 
official Urdu, Simultaneously with the training 


of teachers proceeded the training of aboriginals 
for minor administrative posts, and within the 
last few years it has already been possible to 
appoint Gonds as village headmen and' village 
accountants. 

Thus the aboriginals of Hyderabad ai« 
gradually emerging from a position of econoihic 
and social inferiority. They have still a long 
road to travel before they can enter the civic life 
of the State as the equal partners of the larger 
communities, but the first steps towards restoring 
their self-respect and educating them in the 
spirit of their cultural traditions have already 
been completed. 
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The Contribution of Hyderabad to Teiugu literature 

By 

Lakshmi Ra>jjanam K., Lecturer in Teiugu^ Osmania University, 
Uyderabad-Deccan, 


By Hyderabad we mean here Telangana com- 
prising eight districts of the Hyderabad State 
and the Teiugu speaking people who ,with their 
number going up to 8 millions, constitute at 
present nearly half the population of the State, 
For the purpose of this note we take into consi- 
deration the centuries old history of the people 
of Telangana and not the latest phase of it under 
the Asafjahi dynasty. Teiugu and Andhra 
are almost convertible terms at present, both 
for the people and the language, each vying 
with the other in claiming a very high anti- 
quity. The word Andhra is more lucky in this 
respect, having on its side the Itareya Brahmana 
belonging to the Rigvcda and coming down 
fixim B.C. 1000 at least. The Teiugu people 
of the coastal districts of Andhradesa seem to be 
ndore fond of this word. But it is the proud 
privilege of the people of Telangana to prefer 
the more significant word Teiugu to denote 
themselves and their land. Scholars explain 
Telangana as the land of the Teiugu people. 
The common people here style themselves as 
‘ Telugollu * colloquially, meamng th , Teiugu 
people. The word ‘ Telagalu ’ refers to the 
non-Brahmms among the Andhras. One sect 
among the Brahmins is known by the name 
‘Telaganya.’ These seem to be the Brahmins 
of Telanganamu. We also come across the word 
“ Tenugu being used instead of Teiugu. Now 
this word Teiugu also fights for high antiquity. 
Its Sanskritised form is ‘ Trilinga ’ This occurs 
in the form of ‘ Trillingon ’ in the accounts of 
the ancient Greek geographer, Ptolemy, The 
Sanskrit word ‘ Trilinga Desa ’ means the 
country of three Lingas, viz., three famous 
Shaivite shrines. These ancient shrines were 
those of Bhimeswaram in the East Godavary 
District, Srisailam in Kurnool district and last 
but not least, Kalewaram in Telangana. The 
country protected by the Lords of the three 


Shrines is Trilling Desa. So say traditionalists . 
From the aliove it is clear that Telanganamu 
constituted the ancient heritage of the Andhra - 
Teiugu people. Happily they still possess it 
and continue to light the torch of, Teiugu culture 
sometimes brilliantly, yet other times with a 
faint glow but it was never extinguished. 

The people of Telangana seem to have oscil- 
lated between Saivism and Budhism in ancient 
times. Saivism was of course* their predomi- 
nant faith. Budhism also seems to have Nour- 
ished here as evidenced by the accounts of 
Manjira Desa in Budhist literature. This 
Manjira Desa is nothing but the valley of the 
river Manjira, the tributary of Godavary. 
Manjira flows through Telangana. Jainism also 
had its day in Telangana. Some of the early 
Kakatiya monarchs of Warangal were Jains in 
religion. At the temple of Padmakshi situated 
on a hillock near Hanmakoitda, Jain statues 
are seen to this day. The earliest inscription 
of this place records the donation of the wife of a 
general who was a Jain. 

The contribution of Telangana to Teiugu 
Litetature and culture is imdoubtedly great. 
In fact there is no part of the Andhra country 
which did not contribute its share to the erec- 
tion of this glorious structure of Teiugu culture. 
Among the great pillars of Teiugu, Nannaya 
belongs to the Godavary District, Tikkana 
to Nellore, Potana to Telangana and Peddana 
to Rayalaseema. As far as Teiugu 
literature goes the earliest poet of Telangana 
was Palkuriki Somana.' He flourished about 
the early 18th century. Some place him at 
the end of the century. That was the ^orious 
age of Kakatiya Kings of Warangal. Saivism 
was popular with the people. The ruling Kings 
were worshippers of Lord Siva. The thousand 
pillar temple at Hanamkonda whose soul of 
beauty, neither Vandalism nor the passage of 
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c^tiiries could destroy, was the work of Kaka> 
tiya monarchs. Palkuriki Somana was the first 
and foremost literary exponent of the creed of 
Sri Basaveswara, the great founder of Virasaiva 
faith. The village of Palakurti where this 
fraouk Saiva poet attained Siddhi, is situated 
in the Warangal District. He was a voluminous 
\yriter both in Tehigu and Sanskrit. Like 
Milton of England he wrote poetry and carried 
on polemics in glorification of Virasaivism. 
A. Brahmin by birth he seems to have renounced 
caste, denounced the Vedas and announced the 
brotherhood of the followers of Saivism. His 
works in Telugu are (1) * Basava Purana ’ which 
sings of the fife and mission of Sri Basaveswara' 
(2) ‘ Panditaradhya Charitra ’ which celebrates 
the life and doings of a great Saiva Guru, Mallik- 
arjuna Pandita, (8) Varishadhipa Sataka and 
other minor poems. Somana’s style is torren- 
tial and has the fiery zeal of a missionary. He 
discarded the classical metres Durpada used in 
Telugu «ind wrote in the purely Telugu metre, 
the Dwipada. 

The greatest Poet of Telingana Bammera 
Potaraju lived in the 15th century. Better known 
as Potana, he is next only to his masters Nannaya 
and Tikkana in the universal estimation of the 
Andhras. Potana’s name travelled beyond the 
limited frontiers of the Telugu country. Poet 
Potana lived in a village near Warangal and spent 
part of his life in the capital of the Kakatiyas. 
He was a Brahmin by birth and a tiller of the 
soil by profession. Thus he was truly a child of 
the soil. Its native fragrance and sturdy 
independence found expression in this great 
poet. Warangal at this time was under the. 
rule of the Velama Kings of Kachakonda. 
Potana in his early life seems to have courted 
the favour of the Kings by dedicating a small 
literary piece, the ‘ Bhogini Dandaka ’ but very 
soon his self respect revolted in him against 
this practice. He declared that Poetic talent 
is a divine gift and should be used only for. the 
glppficatipn of the Lord. It. is a sin to use this 
divine faculty in the service of mortal kings for 
the attainment of wealth and comfort. With 


oceanic disdmn Potana spumed the patronage 
of kings thenceforth. His greatest work was 
the translation of the Sanskrit ^ Bhagavatha 
into Telugu. He dedicated his life work to Lord 
Sri Rama. The keynote of his work waa Bhakt4 
devotion to the Lord. In impassioned verse, 
often rising to the heights of sublinaity Potana 
sings the Divine Song. From an epic poet he 
swings to the lyric poet and pours fdrth his 
devotional heart. Potana’s Bhagavatha is next 
only to the Andhra Mahabharatha in popularity. 

Another worthy poet of this century was 
Gaurana, the author of Dwipada ‘ Harischandra ’ 
and ‘ Navanatha Charitra.’ He was related to 
one of the ministers of the Velama Kings, of 
Devarkonda. He was a Saiva poet though not 
of the inconoclastic type like Palkuriki Somana. 
The noble story of Harishchandra, the King whose 
name became a synonym for love of truth, was 
for the first time poetically treated in Telugu 
by Gaurana. His Navanatha Charitra deals 
with' the lives of Saiva Saints. 

With the fall of Kakafiya power at W’’arangal 
and the fall of Velama Rulers who held aloft 
the independent banner of Telangana for 
another century, political equilibrium shifted 
to Vizianagar, Telangana came gradually 
under the rule of the Sultans of Golkonda. 
The Kutub Shahi Kings of Golkonda secured for 
themselves a loving corner in the hearts of 
Telugu people both by their tolerant rule and 
by their patronage of Telugu Literature. They 
were also responsible for the development of 
the coastal trade of the Andhra country by 
building up Masulipatam into a great port in 
the East. Though the Kutub Shahi Kings were 
often engaged in mortal feuds with the Hindu 
Empire of Vizianagar, they did not suppress 
Telugu culture and literature. Happy were 
those days where political rivalries did not invade 
the humanities. Ibrahim Kutub Shah of- Gob 
konda was a lov^ of Telugu language and 
patronised Telugu poets. His court was adorned 
by Addanki Gangadhara-who wrote and dedi<* 
cated his ‘ Tapati-Somvarana^Upakhyanamu ’ to 
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Sultan Ibrahim Shah. But more interesting 
than Gahgadhara’s poem was the work of 
Ponnaganti Telangana. This poet was patronised 
by Yamin Khan one of the nobles of Ibrahim 
KutuB Shah. Poet Telangana ploughed a new 
furrow in the field of Telugu poetry by writing 
his ‘ Yayati Charitra * ift pure Telugu. Now 
it i? common knowledge that the Telugu langu- 
age contains a good percentage of words borrow- 
ed from Sanskrit and Prakrits. These words 
have becoine so much the flesh and blood of 
Telugu that it is not possible to attempt any 
sustained composition in Telugu eschewing these 
words. A composition in purely Telugu words 
is a feat if not an anomaly. Poet Talangana 
executed this literary' feat most successfully 
and neatly. Even while imposing this restric- 
tion on himself Telangana did not lose any of 
his poetic grace. 

Yet another sweet poet of Telangana was 
Saranga Tammayya, author of ‘ Vaijayanti 
Vilasamu,’ He declared in his work that he 
was the Karnam of the City of Golkonda. 
King Mohamad Shah» son of Ibrahim Shah 
treated him with courtesy. Vaijayanti Vilasam 
with the story of Vipra Narayana, a Vaishna-. 
vite saint. The last of the Kutub Shahi rulers 
Abdul Hassan known as Jan Shah, the good 
King, was tlie most beloved of his Telugu 
subjects. His Ministers of State, Akkanna and 
Madaima were Telugu Brahmins. Their nephew 
Gkipanna is credited with raising the Sri Hama 
Temple at Bhadrachalam. Gopanna was a 
great devotee like Potanna and also a poet. 
His ‘Basarathi Satakam’ is a lyrical poem of 
imperishable beauty and pathos. He also 
composed Kirtanas, t.t., devotional songs^ 

By 1687 the good and tolerant Kutub 
Shall! dynasty fell a victim to the policy of 
Aurangazeb. Telugu hterature often flourished 
in the shunshine of Kingly patronage. Now 
therl was no central Telugu Kingdom at least a 
sympathetic dynasty. Literature and culture 
languished in Telangana. A few Telugu noble- 
men carved out small feudatory states for 
themselves and they in their turn became the 


centres of literary activity. Such were the 
Samasthans of Gadwal and Jataprole, Doma- 
konda. A poet named Pedda Soraayaji patro- 
nised by the rulers of Gadwal wrote Mukunda 
Vilasamu and Adhyatma Ramayanamu. Re- 
cherla Mudhava of ‘Jataprole wrote Chandrika 
Parinayamu, a scholarly Prabandh^. Raja 
Mallareddy, the ancestor of the Rajahs of Doraa- , 
konda Samasthan wrote the ‘ Shat Chakravarti 
Charitra ’ and other works. Another chieftain 
who ruled near Alampore wrote Murari's drama 
Avargha Raghava into a Telugu Kavya. 

Considerations of space ' prevented us from 
exhausting the list of good poets of Telangana. 
Koravi Goparaju who belonged tp the early 
5th century wrote ‘ Simhasana Dwatrimsika ’ 
containing thirty-two stories relating to Vikra^ 
madityu. Charigonda Dharmana, author of 
‘ Chitra Bharatamu,’ was another scholarly 
poet. He dedicated lus work to the minister of 
Chitap-Khan (alias Seethapati) the hero of 
Warangal. Telangana excels devotional and 
philosophical poets. In the second class mention 
must be chiefly made of Kolani Ganapati 
Deva, author of ‘ Svayoga Saramu.’ The poet 
treats of Saiva philosophy in a very facile verse. 
But undoubtedly more popular and abler than 
Ganapati Deya was P. Lingamoorthy. He wrote 
‘ Sita-Rama-Anjaneyamu,’ a great authority on 
the Ad vaita 'philosophy. Lingamoorthy was a 
very subtle poet besides being a great exponent 
of Vedanta* His descendants live to this day 
in Matwada, Warangal. Lingamoorthy*s son 
also was a poet philosopher. 

Teleiigana is rich in ballad poetry also^ 
Many were the heroic exploits of local heroes 
and there were not folk poets wanting to 
celebrate them in rousing ballads. Such are 
the ballads— concerning Sarvayi Papadu, Balu- 
guri Kondiah, Sarvarayudu, King Sobhanadri 
of Gadwal, and many more. There are 
indications to think that the scene of 
the pathetic story of Bala Nagamma was 
Telangana. Panugal is in Telangana. Kalcs- 
waram, the very ancient Saiva -Kshetra figures 
in another pathetic song, the ‘ Pamu-pata.’ 
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Such in outline is the contribution of Telan- 
g«na to Telugu literature in the past. The 18th 
and 19th centuries are the dark periods in the cul- 
tural history of Telangana. The Telugu people, 
of this region began to bestir themselves to 
creative activity at the dawntof the 20th century 
after a long slumber. This time the people had 
to yely entirely on their own resources and efforts 
to rejuvenate their language and literature. 
Various obstacles stood in the way but the 
patience of the people triumphed and crowned 
their efforts with success. The Library movement 
of Telangana was mainly instrumental in this 
literary and cultural revival. Great libraries 
like the Sri Krishna Leva Haya Library, Hyder- 
abad, Kaja llaja ‘ Library^Hanumkonda, played 
the role which Kings fulfilled in former times. 
They attracted poets and scholars and kept 
the fire of culture glowing in spite of chilling 
atmosphere. The whole of Telangana was 
filled with a network of living libraries. The 
library movement laid the seeds of the Andhra 
Maha Sabha of Telangana which lifted the 
people ORt of the mire of despondency. The 
Mahasabha gave tongue to the dun.b millions 
of Telangana to cherish their language and ii^ako 
their legitimate demands. There was an all 
round blossoming of literary activity. The 
second device through which Telangana contri- 
buted to the modern Telugu literature is the 
institution of Parishads (permanent council of 
Bcholars)^ and starting of Grandha Malas (pub- 
lication) series. Among the Parishads mention 
may be made of the ‘ Lakshman Raya Parisho- 
dhaka Mandali.* This learned body ably con- 
ducted by Pandita Sri A. Veerabhadra Rao, 
its secretary, brought out the ‘ Telingana 
Sasanamulu ’ (inserptions of Telijigana). The 
Government of H.E.H. in the Archaeological 
Department did a great service to the cause of 
Andhra Historical studies by publishing 
copies of the Inscriptions of Telangana. The 
' Vignaua Vardhaui Parishad, brought out a 
translation of the * Pratapa Rudriya, * a Sans- 
krit .work of rhetoric written in the days of 
Kakatiyas, Another scholarly work is the 


commentary on ‘ Kavyalankara Sangraha^’ by 
Siromani S. Suryanarayana Sastry. The Hyder- 
abad Telugu A<fademy published Na^a 
Sahitya Vidhulu, ’ an interesting survey of 
Modern Telugu Literature. Though < the 
youngest in the arena, the ‘N.R. Saraswata 
Parishad * is the most significant of all. Now 
it is common knowledge ho'W- Telugu culture 
and language had to fight a defensive battle for 
holding its own against the all embracing acti- 
vity o£ lucky Urdu. The N.R;S. Parishad 
is the very symbol of this self-preserving 
instinct. It has also got useful publications 
to its credit like the smaller History of 
Andhras. 

AnX>ng the Grandha Malas which published 
much needed literature mention may be made 
of the ‘ Vignana Chandrika ’ whose able editor 
was the late K. V. Lakshman Rao. This 
Mandali first started its activity in Telangana 
and published among others ' Hindudesa Katha 
Sangraha, ’ a text-book on' Biology, ’ ' Abraham 
Lincoln * and a novel ' Rani Samyukta/ Later 
on it shifted its activity to Madras. The 
‘ Sadhana Samiti ’ is the creation of young 
writers and they have to their credit many 
short story books and one act plays which are 
in vogue at the present day, Tlbe literary 
institutions of Telingana have brought out a 
number of ' Special publications ’ for the 
occasion and they contain valuable material 
by way of literary and historical criticism. 
The Silver Jubilee number of the Sri Krishna 
Deva . Raya Library, the ' Golkonda Kavula 
Sanchika .* * The annual numbers of Gol- 
konda Patrika ’ Sri M. Hanuniantha Rao's 
sixtieth birthday celebration volumes are some 
in this line. 

The Andhras of Telangana are keenly alive to 
the role of journalism in arousing the dormant 
spirit of the nation. The early Telugu N^s- 
papers were Nilgiri Patrika and Tenugu Patrika, 
But it is the Golkonda Patrika under its scholarly 
editor Sri. S. Prata{> Reddy that is responsible 
for the great awakening in Telangana. The 
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Patrika is a tireless crusador in the cause of the 
tuppressed people. Periodical like Sujata, 
Tenugu Talli, Andhra Kesari, Vibhuti and others 
played useful parts. 

•A few outstanding writers that Telangana 
produced may be touched upon. Pandita 
M. Hanumantha Rao, the maker of Modern 
Telangana is a writer of Andhra repute. His 
works are Mahabharata Samiksha, Indo-Aryans 
of Kshatra ages and Mallikgucham. The last- 
mentioned is a volume of sliort stories and 
Mr. Hanumantha Rao is counted amongst the 
pioneer short story writers m Telugu. 
Mr. S, Pratapa Reddy easily takes a place in 
the galaxy of critics and Researchers in Andhra 
Desa. His field is literary and historical criti- 
cism. He writes to inspire patriotism and self- 
respect among the Telugu people. His .book 

* Hindava Tharmapolilu ’ is a worthy instance. 
He is also a successful short story writer, 

* Ramayana Visheshamulu, * ‘ Hinduvula Pandu- 
gulu/ Biography of Raja Bahadur Venkatrama 
Reddy are a few among the other writings of 
Mr. Reddy. Pandit A. Virabhadra Rao is another 
writer of repute in Telangana. His field is histor- 
ical research and exposition. Many and illu- 


minating are his papers on the ancient monu- 
ments and historic toWns of Telangana. While 
the, elder generation was mostly busy in rousing 
the people and setting before them ideals of 
self respect and public service the younger 
generation of Telangana has taken to the crea- 
tion of genuine literature. Their activity takes 
the form of the short story, the one act plays 
and the piercing lyric. Several young writers 
are coming into prominence. Music, painting 
and the Art of Dance have attracted the younger 
generation and they are making their mark even 
here. 

Sufficient has been said to indicate the literary 
and cultural revival of Telangana, If the 
achievement is not as voluminous as we may 
desire, or the position of Telingana justifies, 
it is due to the initial difficulty of arousing a 
historic and great people from their lethargy. 
The energies of the people were taken up with 
the fight for democratic freedom and fight against 
feudalism. In such an atmosphere every hand 
is devoted to the ground structure rather than 
the superstructure. Now that freedom from 
cramping conditions is assured the genius of 
Telangana is sure to burst forth in song and 
prose, and in genuine literary creation, 
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The Contribution of Hyderabad to Kannada Literature 

By 

D. K. Bhimsena Rao, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad-Deccan, 


The portion kno^vn as the Karnataka Division 
in H.fe.H. the Nizam’s Dominions enjoys a great 
reputation for its being the first centre of KaAnada 
learning and literature and for its being an abode 
of most important historical records that are 
sciattered over. The historical records so far 
deciphered and published by 'the Archaological 
Department of the Nizam’s Government 

go to show that the Karhatak portion of Hyder- 
abad and other parts also were under the rule of 
great kings of the Rashtrakuta, Western Chalu- 
kya, Yadava and Kalachuri dynasties and the 
capitals of the kings of these dynasties were 
situated here. The Rashtrakntas ruled at 
Manyakheta generally spoken of as Malkhed in 
H.E.H. the Nizam’s Dominions near Wadi. 
Kaiyani was the centre of later Western Chalukyas 
who ruled for. over 200 years and that is now a 
part of the Jagir in H.E.H. the Nizam’s State. 
Vadavas who were first chieftains under the 
Kaiyani Chalukyas and became later indepen- 
dent/ ruled over Knntala which is identified with 
the doab of Raichur and the country around it, 
and many inscriptions in Kannada language of 
the time of.Bhiilama and Singhana are found in 
Raichur District. * 

Among the famous historical places, Maski and 
Kopbal have become places of world • renown 
owing to the Asokan Edicts that were discovered 
here. Kannada inscriptions of high value are 
still preserved in these places, specially in Maski 
some of which are kept in the Hyderabad Museum. 
Maski is styled in later inscriptions of the 11th 
century as Masangi. Masangi must be a corrupted 
form of Mahasanghi ,of Sanskrit origin. At the 


time of Asoka it is possible that it was called 
Mahasanghi, “ the place of great association, ’* 
Asoka, it can fairly be surmised, had made Maski 
a great centre of Buddhist monks and preachers 
for the propaganda of his doctrines and hence the 
place was named after the Association. Kopbal 
is mentioned by Nripatunga (814 — 878) in his 
Kavirajamarga and by Ranna in his Ajitapurana. 
Besides these places, in Raichur and Gulbarga 
Districts there are innumerable places wherein 
Kannada inscriptions of high value are found, 
and if all these inscriptions are compiled together 
and brought up in a book form will be of immense 
use for a student of history and literature. The 
Rashtrakutas, whatever the derivation of the 
word may be, were undoubtedly the patrons of 
Kannada learning and literature and fine arts. 
One of them, Krishna I constructed the famous 
Kailasa Temple of Ellora.f His descendant 
Nripatunga who ruled in the 9th century wrote 
Kavirajamarga, the earliest extant work in 
Kannada language. The work is a treatise on 
Kannada poetics and is of great value from the 
various points. It gives in the preparatory 
stanzas some facts about the extent of the Kan- 
nada country, its people, their culture and learn- 
ing, and it is stated that the Kannada spoken in 
this part of the country was pure and lucid. He 
mentions in this famous work the names of some 
writers who wrote in prose and verse but un- 
fortunately not a single work of even one of these 
poets has yet been discovered. It is possible 
some of these poets might have flourished here 
and adorned this land by their works. Further 
research will reveal this fact. 


* See Karadikal, Balganoor, Diddgi inacriptions discovered and deciphered by the author of the article. 

t Sec Mr. Yazdiini’s paper ** Fresco paintings at i^orai the Kannada rendering of this paper has appeared in th* 
special liPKip pf Jayfdcarnataka, 
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Ponna, the first Kavichakravarti in Kannada 
language flourished during the reign of Krishna 
III, who ruled at Malkhed during the second 
quarteivjf 10th century. He is the author of the 
famous Santipurana and some other works that 
have not yet been discovered except Jinakshara- 
mala. His Santipurana is regarded as one of 
the three gems in Kannada language, the other 
two being Adipurana by Pampa and Ajita- 
purana by Hanna. A great homage is paid to 
Ponna by almost all the subsequent Jaina poets 
in high terms of respect. Ponna’s style and the 
use of pure and homely Kannada similia are 
enchanting to every lover of Kannada literature. 
In the use of similia Ponna occupies the same 
place in Kannada language as Kalidas occupies 
in Sanskrit. Ponna' himself asserts, though 
with an amount of poetical exaggeration, that his 
Kannada poems excelled a hundred times those 
of Asaga and his Sanskrit works at least fqur 
times those of the great Kalidasa himself. 

Pampa, well known as Adipampa, occupies an 
unique place in Kannada literature. He lived 
in the first half of 10th century under the pat- 
ronage of Arikesari who ruled at Pulikere, which 
place has been identified by Dr. Fleet with the 
present Lakshmiswara in Dharwar District but 
there is controversy about this. Arikesari whose 
capital was Bodhan in the Nizamabad district was 
chieftain under Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
Pampa wrote two works, 1. Adipurana, 2. yikra- 
marjuna Vijaya. Pam pa’s poetic genius and 
literary talents are widely known to the Kannada 
public. 

Hanna, another Kavichakravarti of the 10th 
century, was first under the patronage of the 
Gangas who were the feudatories of Hashtra- 
kutas of Malkhed, when Tailapa II of the 
VJTestern Chalukya family defeated the Rashtra- 
kut^t Sovereign and established his own inde- 
pendence at Kalyan. Hanna became his court 
poet receiving the title of Kavichakravarti. 
He dedicated his work Gadayuddha to his 
patron. * He is the author of Ajitapurana and 
Rannakanda, but his fame chiefly rests on 
24 


Gadayuddha. The work is undoubtedly a 
masterpiece in Kannada and worthy to be 
regarded as one of the best works of the world. 

Chalukya Vikrama VI was a great patron of 
Kannada and Sanskrit learning. Many great 
poets adorned his court. The famous Bilhana 
of Kashmir was the court poet of Vikrama 
and Nagavarma II also flourished during the 
reign of this king. 

Bramhasiva (1125), the author of Samaya 
pariksha, was the inhabitant of Pottanakere 
which is now called as Potancheru* (Pottana- 
kCrc is the Kannada name, kere ipcans tank and 
is changed into Telugu form Cheru, hence 
Pottancheru). Potancheru in the 12th century 
was called by Kannada name ; the fact is sub- 
stantiated by an inscription in the Hyderabad 
Museum that has been brought from Potancheru 
and tliis inscription is published in Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, Memoir 18. The text of 
the inscription was composed by Bhaskara 
kavi. This is a very important inscription as 
it provides with a date of Somes wara’s ascending’ 
the throne and starting on his conquest. The 
king himself was a poet and has written Mana- 
sollasa in Sanskiit wherein it is stated some 
Kannada verses also occur. 

The great religious and social reformer Bas- 
veswara generally known as Basavanna was at 
the court of Bijjala at Kalyani in the middle 
of 12th century and occupied the high post of 
Minister for Finance. Basavanna’s reputation 
mainly rests on his work towards the uplift 
of Veerasaiva faith and for its propagation. 
Basavanna is also regarded as an epoch-making 
figure in the history of Kannada literature. 
‘Vachana* literature became more" popular by 
the frequent use and application by the followers 
of this faith. ‘ Vachanas * occupy a unique 
place in Kannada literature. The translation 
of some of the vachanas have been made in 
English by Mr. Masti Venkatesha Iyengar, a 
poet of high merit and pioneer among short story 
writers'and author of several best works in 
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Kannada language. In the time of Basavanna, 
Kalyani became An abode of Vecrasaiva religion 
and even today the place is visited by all the 
Veerasaivas and by men of literary and historical 
taste to have a sight of the dwelling place of 
Basavanna. Contemporary to Basavanna were a 
hundred of Veerasaiva devotees, among whom 
were many ‘Vachana’ writers. These 
devotees of Veerasaiva faith preached the doct- 
rines of their religion in pure, simple and beauti- 
ful language of the common people. Chenna 
Basavanna, Jadivala Machanna, Akka Nagamma 
and so many others lived at Kalyani and hence 
once again Kalyani became the centre of Kannada 
learning.' In 'later days these literary and devo- 
tional personalities became the subjects of 
various works 'that have been written almost 
all in Shatpadi metre,* a metre specially adopted 
by the followers o4 this religion at the time and 
which became in course of time a common metre 
for all the poets without any distinction of 
caste and creed. Even Jaina and Brahmana 
poets leaving apart the Champu form began to 
compose in this metre. The Dominions 
abound with some of the Chief Mutts of 
Lingayats and there are numerous places wherein 
devotional poets of Veerasaivism lived. Here 
it may be suggested that this part ' affords a 
great deal of information and contains abundance 
of material to a student interested in Veera- 
saiva faith and Kannada hterature. The Mutts 
contain libraries, and villages wherein Lingayat 
population is excessive, literary records in the 
shape of manuscripts are available. While 
searching for such manuscripts I discovered 
in t\\'o or three villages the following works of 
considerable importance from the point of 
literary merit : 1, Kamasastra by Mallarasa, 

2. Bhringidandaka by Bhimakavi, 8; Sujnana 
Chintamani, 4. Jnananjana, 5. Ghatachakranir- 
naya vachana by Datta Yogindra, 6, Bhilla- 
maraya Chari ta by Emme Basava, 7. Diksha 
Vardhaka, 8. Bankannappagala vachana. 


9. Basava Tararagale, 10. Vinayaka Stuti by 
Kalluru Linga Kavi.* , 

Now we come to the period of pasakuta 
literature. It has always been the good fortune 
that every new movement in Kannada literature 
either originated in this land or received 
adequate support from the literary personages 
who were born here. We have seen that the 
poets of the Augustan period of Kannada litera- 
ture flourished and wrote their works here only, 
and the I.ingayat movement began from here 
and the name of Basavanna will be ever remem- 
bered as the famous ‘ Vachana ’ writer in the 
field of Kannada literature . As regards Daaakuta 
literature, the contribution of this land is in 
no way inferior. There are no hard and fast 
lines to mark the beginning of the Dasakuta 
movement in Karnataka but it can without 
any dispute be entertained that by the time of 
^hriinadhvacharya, seeds of devotion towards 
Vishnu were already sown and sprouted. Jaya- 
tirthayati, the disciple of Akshobhya Tirtha 
one of the four disciples of Srimadhvacharya 
made the old town Malkhed his centre and 
acquired a great fame as the commentator 
on the works of Srimadhvacharya. This was 
the chief cause for I the spread of the followers 
of Madhva sect all over the Karnataka part 
of the Hyderabad State. His Brindavana is 
situated at Malkhed and every year the followers 
of all the Madhva Mutts visit the place on the 
occasion of the Annual Ceremony of the monk. 
In the time of Krishna Devaraya of Vijayanagar 
Anagundi became the centre of Dasakuta move- 
ment. Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa, headed 
by their religious preceptors Vyasaraya and Sri- 
padaraya lived at Anagundif and* Vijayanagara. 
Purandaradasa has been regarded as the greatest 
devotional poet, and his songs have become 
very popular in the whole of Karnataka, l^t 
is quite impossible to give the exact number of 
his songs as they are dispersed all over Karnataka 


• An article contributed By me to the sihitya Parishat PAtrika gives information about the scope of research 
work to be conducted in the domain of literature in HJS.H. the Nisam’s Dominions, 
t The famous Navabrhidayana is situated at Anagundi. 
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in an uncollected manner : it is stated^of him 
that he had made up his mind to compose five 
lakhs of songs which he was not able to complete 
during his life-time and after his disappearance 
from tins world it is said that he appeared in 
the dream of Vijayaraya and reminded him of 
his vow, asking him to complete the number 
which was* 25,000 songs. Consequently, Vijaya- 
raya (1725) became his disciple and composed 
25 thousand songs thereby completing the num- 
ber and fulfilling the vow of his guru taken in 
his life-time. This Vijayaraya lived in Chikal- 
parvi in Manvi Taluk, Raiehur District. He 
was a Government servant in* his early life but 
disgusted with the worldly affairs went to Kasi 
where^he gpt inspiration from Purandaradcisa 
in a dream. His songs are full of devotion and 
especially his Suladis and Ugabhogas occupy 
a prominent place in Kannada language. He is 
known in Dasakuta literature as the poet of 
Suladis. This is a new metre introduced in 
Kannada literature by the followers of this 
seet. Suladis and Ugabhogas are sung according 
to the ragas and talas \ more stress is laid on 
talas than on metre, but prasa is also strictly 
followed. The origin of both these metres 
is very difficult to decide. Suladi consists of 
two words, Suli and Adi, the first is Kannada 
and the second is Sanskrit. The compound of 
such words in Kannada is not allowed according 
to the strict rules of grammar, but in the language 
of common people the rigidness of grammar 
slackens. It is stated that when a devotee is in 
meditation, the divine form flashes in the inner 
heart, the songs burst out from the mouth in 
the form of prayer; this is called in Kannada 
* Sulidare Suladi.’ It* is possible, but how did 
it originate ? When* the Dasakuta move- 
ment* started in Karnataka, the" popular and 
common form for the expression of ideas and 
thoughts of the religious people was the only 
‘ Vachana ’ of the Veerasaivas mentioned above. 
These vachanas were sung formerly to the tune 
of Ekadari, one-stringed instrument. Puran- 
daradasa caught up this and adopting this form 
effected necessary changes and gave it completely 


a different name. If we closely examine 
the Ugabhogas and some of. the early Suladis 
which are very small in nature, this fact will be 
revealed to us. 

Vijayaraya had many disciples, but Gopaladasa 
and his two brothers, and Mohanadasa are of 
considerable note. These three brothers were 
the natives of Raiehur District. All of them 
have written many songs pertaining to the 
divine devotion. 

Jagannathadasa, the last poet of high merit 
in the Dasakuta literature is the author of Hari- 
kathamrita sara, Tatwasuwali and Kirthanas. 
He was the Patwari of Begavatta and lived in 
Manvi in Raiehur District in 1775. Jagannatha- 
dasa is a popular name in Dasakuta circles. 
He was formerly a great scholar in Sanskrit 
well versed in Vedanta. His Harikathamrita- 
sara occupies a prominent place in this literature. 
The merit of his works has been discussed in a 
separate article by me. 

Jagannathadasa had many disciples among 
whom Pranesadasa was of much renown. Pra- 
nesadasa was a native of Lingsugur and died in 
1822. He wrote many devotional and love 
songs describing Krishna Leela (deeds). They 
arc very fascinating and enchanting to the 
mind. One Swami by name Vyasatatwajnaraya 
who was the contemporary of Jagannathadasa 
(1775) belonged to Venisampur and has written 
devotional songs. The last poet who flourished 
at the end of 19th century was Seshannadasa, 
generally known by the name of Guruvijaya- 
vithala. He was the Patwari of Damru in 
Gadwal state and lived in Chintraveli. He has 
not composed many songs ; his Suladis are of 
very high standard and depict the weakness 
of mankind ; at the same time they guide the 
path one has to follow for the salvation of the 
self. There are other minor poets who have 
contributed to some extent to the development 
of this kind of literature. Manvi and Lingsugur 
have become the places of pilgrimage for the 
followers of Dasakuta movement.* 
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The compositions of these poets really deserve 
a high place in Kannada literature and the 
value of these works can bc.admitted without any 
doubt. The new metrical forms of Suladi and 
Ugabhoga and the frequent application of Matra 
metres in songs have strengthened and dignified 
the literature and the beauty of the language. 
Kannada music improved to a great extent from 
these new metres. Songs of Purandaradasa, 
Vijayaraya and Jagannathadasa are being sung by 
all the sects of Kannada people, which fact has 
given a great impetus towards the united develop- 
ment of friendship and harmony among followers 
of different views, * In this literature, Harikatha- 
mrita-sara, in .which Bhakti towards God has 
been predominantly depicted draws our attention 
for a critical study. Although the book contains 
many aspects of Madhva doctrines the language 
is easy and the mode of expression simple and the 
book will not be of much interest to a general 
reader, but leaving apart all such ideas the 
remaining portion is full of devotional feelings 
that are expressed in a dignified manner. 
Jagannathadasa never asserts that the world 
can be entirely discarded. The world is full of 
worry and trouble because of man’s own vices ; 
it can be turned into an abode of happiness if 
one maintains in each of his actions the presence 
of the Almighty and this is perpetuated with an 
unselfish motive without giving any prominence 
to one’s birth and high place in society and 
country. For this, it is not necessary to renounce 
the world and retire to seclusion by adopting 
Sanyasana. Jagannathadasa preaches that puri- 
ty in heart, mind and deed, contentment on 
whatever one obtains and the performance of 
one’s own duty in time will alone lead a man 
towards the attainment of God, and for this one 
can adopt a domestic life. This can be illustrated 
by numerous stanzas from this book and Kirtanas. 
His love towards Kannada language is unshaken. 
There was a rigid abhorrence of the Kannada 
language and the use of the language was avoided 
after the bath till the end of worship of God by 
a particular class of Brahmans. Jagannathadasa 
criticises and refutes this kind of attitude and 


establishes that God could be pleased by praise 
in any language as the author of Anubhavamrita 
has entertained. 

After the establishment of the OsmaniaAJniver- 
sity, the Department of Kannada has rendered 
a considerable service to the cause of Kannada 
language and literature. 

The following list shows the Research work 
conducted by the members of the Kannada 
Department. 

D. K. Bhimasena Rao, M.A., Head of the 
Department of Kannada ; 

(1) Devappa Kavi. 

(2) A Comparative Study oi^ Kannada, 
Telugu and Marathi Literatures of the 
18 th Centui;y. 

(8) Kannada Research work in Hyderabad. 

(4) Urdu words in Kannada Language and 
Literature. 

( 5 ) Kannodigara Rasikatc. 

(6) Kannada Inscriptions, 

(7) Pampa and his works. 

(8) Modern Tendencies in Kannada poetry. 

(9) The Scope and ways of Research work 
in Kannada. 

(10) Tadbhavas in Kannada. 

(11) Folk Songs in Kannada. 

(12) The different readings of Sabdamani- 
darpana. 

(18) Anubhavamrita uP^d Harikathamrita- 
Sara; 

(14) Kannada in Hyderabad. 

Manvi Narsinga Rao, M.A., Research Scholar ; 

(1) Medieval Kannada. 

(2) Kannada in Raichur. 

Ramchandra Rao Patwari, M.A.: 

(1) Mahabharatada Mukhya Rasa. 

(2) Kuntakana Vakrokti. 

(8) Vainanan Guna, Riti. 
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Individual contributions are being made by 
the Kannada scholars and lovers of Kannada 
language for the development of the language. 
Some collections of short stories and poems have 
been' published. Mr. Krishnachari Joshi has 
rendered a valuable service by publishing his 
Rajaniti Shastra in Kannada. Mr. Siddayya 
Puranik is a promising poet. Late Mr. Narayan 
Bhavu Shastry has published some articles and 
inscriptions of importance. There are several 
Karnataka Sanghas and Associations that are 
doing a valuable service for the furtherance of 
Kannada Literature. A special mention may 
be made of Karnatak Sahitya Mandira, Hyder- 


ll8l 

abad, and Karnataka Association, Gulbarga. 
The Hyderabad Karnataka Sahitya Mandira 
has published three Kannada works on 
travel by Manvi Narasinga Rao, M.A., and two 
on scientific subjects by Padmanabha Puranik, 
M.Se. 

As aforesaid Hyderabad has a rich treasure of 
inscriptions and a vast field of a classical langu- 
age yet to be unearthed. With the dawn of the 
new era in Hyderabad it is hoped that the young 
generation of this ancient Idnd will make use of 
this valuable treasure of literature and help for 
the advancement of Kannada language. 
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The Contribution of Hyderabad to Marathi Literature 

By 

Prof. R. M. Bhosam, Head of the Marathi Dept., Osmania University 


Hydebabad like Baroda and Indore is situated 
in Greater Maharashtra, the land of the Marathi 
speaking people ; and, by Hyderabad I mean, 
here, Marathwada lying in the north-western part 
of the State. This Marathwada was a great 
centre of the Marathi culture in the 13th eentury. 
Here Marathi developed into a literary language 
and the Marathi poets flourished under the 
patronage of the Yadav rulers of Devgiri (modern 
Daulatabad). ' Besides this royal patronage, the 
rise of the religious movements namely Varkari 
and Mahanubhava Panth also gave an impetus 
to the growth of the Marathi literature. The 
advocates of these faiths wefe not only great 
saints but the real pioneers in the field of 
Marathi literature. Although by tradition the 
credit of composing the first work jn Marathi 
goes to Mukundraj the author of the Viveksindhu, 
the father and maker of Marathi literature was 
Dnyanadeva. He was a native of Apegaon, a 
village near Paithan. He was not only a .great 
mystic but a great philosopher poet also. His 
Marathi commentary on the Gita is still consider- 
ed to be an epoch-making work in Maratti 
literature. The lucidity, the power of giving 
illustrations, methodical treatment of the subject 
and the mastery over the language are some of 
the unique characteristics of the work. Besides 
this, he wrote two more works on philosophy and 
a number of devotional songs in the Abhanga 
metre in praise of God Vitthal of Pandharpur. 
These songs are .still very popular among the 
masses and sung in the Bhajans. 

■ The younger contemporary of Dnyanadeva 
was Hamadeva. He was a native of Narasi- 
Bhawani in Parbhani district and was a tailor 
by caste. As a great devotee of Vitthal of 
Pandharpur and popular saint no other saint 
poet will surpass him except perhaps his successor 

TukaramofDehm He was the first to establish 


the practice of pilgrimage to Pandharpur. , His 
devotional songs which he composed ‘ in the 
Abhang metre appeal to the masses and are still 
sung and recited all over the Marathi land. 

Like the saint poets pf the Varkari sect men- 
tioned above the followers of the Mahanubhava 
sect also share the credit of founding the Marathi 
literature in the 18th century. Although their 
works, which are recently discovered and pub- 
lished, are not so popular as that of the Varkari 
saints yet some of their productions certainly 
claim our attention and in brilliance of style 
pave the way for later works. Most of the early 
Mahanubhava writers were sons of this soil. 
Bhaskar Bhat Borikar, Narendra Pandit, 
Mahindra Bhat and Keshavaraj Suri were some 
of the best poets of this sect. Of these Bhasker 
was a resident of Kasar Bori near Parbhani. 
His two most important works are Shishupal- 
• wadha (slaying of Shishupal by Lord Krishna) 
and Uddhavagita — a Marathi commentary On 
the 11th chapter of the Bhagwat Puran. 
Bhaskar’s Shishupalwadha is considered to be 
the first narrative epic (poem) in the Marathi 
language. While Bhaskar composed his poem 
on the subject of Krishna’s heroic deeds, his 
friend Narendra wjrote on the marriage of Krishna 
with Rukmini. Narendra Pandit was a court 
poet of Yadav Ramdev Rao the last ruler of 
Devgiri. At his suggestion, Narendra composed 
his Rukmini Swayamwar in Ovi metre and read 
it before the king in the court, Ramdev was very 
much pleased with the work and rewarded him 
generously. As a narrative epic poem, Nai^ndra’s 
production certainly claims to be a masterpiece 
in Marathi literature. Now we turn to Mahindra 
Bhatta the first prose writer in the Marathi 
language. He wrote a biography by name Leela 
Charit in which he narrated the eventai, and 
miracles in the life of Chakradhar Swami the 
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founder of the sect in a ve^ simple and attractive 
style. In this work Mahindra has thrown 
considerable light on the social conditions, 
customs and manners of the Marathi people 
during the Yadav period. Last comes Keshavraj 
Suri the great biographer of Chakradhar and a 
most '^versatile writer. He was a native of 
Rampuri Papadanda near Pathri Taluq., He 
wrote a number of works both in Marathi as well 
as in Sanskrit. But Murthiprakasha, the life of 
Chakradhar is his best production. 

After the fall of the Yadavas of Devgiri this 
first creative period in the Marathi literature 
came to an end. During the succeeding three 
or four centuries when the Bahmqjiis and Shahi 
Sultans were overlords of the Deccap and Persian 
became their court language, yve find very few 
writers of outstanding ‘merit except Eknath and 
Dasopant. Both were contemporaries and wrote 
many works. Eknath, a great saint and narra- 
tive poet was very famous after Dnyanadeva. 
He was a native of Paithan the ancient capital 
of Shalivahan Emperors. He composed a com- 
mentary in Ovi metre on the 11th chapter of 
the Bhagwat Puran. This work is the second 
great literary masterpiece after the Dnyaneshwari, 
the great work of Dnyanadeva. The Eknathi 
Bhagwat (the popular name of Eknath ’.s work) 
is still read by thousands of men and women and 
is regarded as the sacred book of the Varkari 
sect. Another famous poet of this pefiod was 
Dasopant of Amhe Jogai, modern Mominabad. 
He was a voluminous writer. His capacity as 
a writer was wonderful. His commentary on 
the Gita is so vast that it contains more than 
a lakh verses. He has also written a work on the 
“ Pasodi ** the long cloth. During the Maratha 
period, Ramdas the well known, teacher of 
Shivaji earned great reputation as a great saint 
and poet. He was bom and brought up at Jamb 
village in Aurangabad District. His Dasbodh 
is still very popular and read by many people 
in Maharashtra. 

Ramdasa’s great contemporary was Keshava- 
swatny Bhaganagarkar. He was a native of 


this city, t.e., Hyderabad proper and was a 
Government servant under the Qutub Shahis. 
He composed a number of devotional songs 
which were recently published. 

, Modern Period 

After the advent of the British rule in India 
the influence of the Western culture and civiliza- 
tion was so predominant in every walk of life 
that it changed the face of this country. It was 
a sort of new era to tjie .people of India. The 
old order changed giving place to the new. 
Hitherto religion was the chief aim of literature. 
But now, with the knowledge of English 
literature, drama, novel, short story and other 
fornis were introduced and became popular. 
Poona became the centre of Marathi learning. 
Naturally in our Marathwada the progress was 
very slow conipared with the literary activities 
in Bombay and Poona. Very few writers 
appeared on the horizon. If at all there were 
any productions they were very meagre and 
did not show any sign of Western influence. 
Baba Maharaj Umrikar, Bhagwant Rao Tode 
Wade and Dasganu were the followers of the old 
school. Dasganu and Devidasrao Mahajan of 
Nanded are well known for their Kirtans and 
they have rendered valuable service to the 
Marathi literature by writing on the subjects 
useful for the Kirtan performance. Now we 
turn to the authors of the new school. Their 
writings are influenced by Western culture 
and in that they are followers of the writers of 
the Poona centre. Kant Manathkar, Nanda-* 
purkar, Bidarkar, Krishna Kumar, Padmakar, 
Pohnerkar, Gadgil have composed their poems 
on secular subjects. And people like Dr. Patwar- 
dhan, Yeshwant, Girish are other well-known 
poets of the Poona centre. In novel and short 
story, Diwakar Krishna, B. Raghimath, Bal- 
shankar Deshpande, Dr. VamEin Rap Gadgil, 
Krishna Kumar and others have done useful 
work. Many of the^se writes are the residents 
of this city. Some of them are Osmania Univer- 
sity graduates. In the Ospiania University, 
Marathi is taught as an optional subject up to 
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the M.A. Examination. In this city there are 
some institutions which are doing useful 
work in the cause of Marathi learning. The 
Marathi Granth Sangrahalaya and the Mai^athi 
Mandal in the Sultan Bazar, the Vivek Viudhini 
High School in Gowliguda and Vaidik Dharma 
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Prakashika, in ShaUbanda and others are render- 
ing valuable service. Similarly the Nizam Vijaya, 
the only Marathi weekly in our city, and the 
Pratibha, the only monthly magazine published 
in Aurangabad, are doing useful work in the 
cause of Marathi literature. 
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The Contribution of Hyderabad to Urdu Literature 

By 

Abdul ?^adir Sarvar^ Professor of UrtJu, Osmania University 


Urdu has had a very long association with 
the I>ec<3tn. Having originated in the camps 
frequented by Indians, Iranians, Arabs, Turks 
etc. and places of public resort in the vicinity 
of Lahore, and sprung from an Indo-Aryan. 
dialect, the parent dialect of the modern Panjabi, 
if made its way to the Deccan along with the 
armies and officials of Ala-ud-din Khifji and his 
general, Malik Kafur, and gradually spread to 
further South. It was strengthened later when 
Muhammad Tughlaq .shifted his capital and all 
its administrative machinery from Delhi to 
Devgiri (1826 A.D.), present Daulatabad, situa- 
ted in the Hyderabad Dominions. Once the 
Barriers between Hindustan and the^ Deccan 
had fallen, officials, tradesmen, travellers and 
sundry people began to pour in from the north, 
and many of them made thiJt country their 
home. The northerners were ignorant of ‘the 
Dravidian languages of the south, hence they 
adopted ‘ Hindui,’ the old and liquid form of 
Urdu* 8i3 a convenient lingua franca. Since 
tjxen Urdu has come to stay in the Deccan as 
a handy medium of communication between 
people speaking different Dravidian and other 
l^guages. 

Soon after the death of Muhammad Tughlaq 
the Deccan became an independent state (1847) 
under Ala-ud-din Hasari of the Bahmani dy- 
nasty, who was popularly known as Hasan 
Cangu Bahmani (Bahmani, Brahman) in virtue 
of his association with the Brahman, Gangu. 

. During the Bahmani period (1847-1518) Urdu 
commenced its earliest development as a literary 
language under the patronage of the Bahmani 
Icings, who though maintaining Persian as their 
Cpurt language sho'^ed an independent outlook 
m, iregurd to this Indian language as far as their ^ 
life was concerned. Thus Urdu came 
to be used here “ seriously for literary compo- 
% 


sition ” (S. K, Chatterji, Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Bengali Language, Vol. I, P. 12); 
for the first time, while at Delhi the Mu^al 
kings were wedded to Persian and the common 
man only imitating his master’s example. 

The earliest written documents of the Bah- 
mani period* are not available now. The first 
Urdu writer whose works are existing was tho 
famous saint Khaja Bande Na,wa35 j(1821-1422)^ 
buried at Gulharga. Hfe was the disciple - of 
Khaja Nasir-ud-din of Delhi, popularly known^ 
as ‘ Charag-e-Dehli * (Light of Delhi),, but came^ 
away to Gulharga to .teach and preach Islaxnio 
principles. He was primarily a Persian writer 
and has left a number of religious and Sufistio; 
works in Persian. But in the Deccan he fou|QK) 
his Persian not of much use, for Urdu was m 9 :[^ 
easily understood here. Therefore he had to leari% 
Urdu to make himself intelligible to the. common, 
man. He has left a few treatises in U/duj 
which deal with religious and Sufistic subjects^^ 
Later, one of his disciples wrote an elaborft^ 
commentary on his teacher’s works in Urdu pro^^ 

On the decline of the Bahmani kingiiofir 
(1518) the territory was divided into five inde^ 
pendent kingdoms of Bijapur, under the Adil 
Shahi kings, Golconda under the Qutb Shaht^ 
Ahmad Nagar under the Nizam Shahi, Bidah 
under Bareed Shahi and Berar under Imad 
Shahi kings. The Adil Shahi and the Qutb 
Shahi kings were great lovers and admirers 
of Indian art and culture. Ibrahim Adil Shah 
I (1584-1557) is said to have made Urdu his 
official language and Ibrahim II (1580-1626) 
was an expert in Indian music, in recognition 
of which he was given the title of “ Jagat Guru ** 
by the experts of Indian music. He also wrote 
a treatise on Indian music in ^ Hindui ’ entitled 
“ Nauras Namah,” to which th^ famous Persian 
poety Zuhuri^ wrote his preface knowa as “ Sih 
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Nasr.’* His love for this Indian language did 
not stop here. He founded a new city near his 
capital to which he gave the Hindustani name, 
“ Nauraspur.” He was also fond of giving 
Hindustani names to his palaces, gardens, etc. 

Among th^ Qutb Shahi kings, Muhammad 
Quli (1580-1611) was a groat patron of Indian art 
and literature. He was himself a good poet of 
Urdu and was the patron of prominent Urdu 
poets of his time. He has Written a few poems 
_in Telygu also. ' 

The encouragement given to Urdu poets 
and writers by the Adil Shahi and the Qutb 
Shahi kings went a great way in making Urdu 
a literary language as early as the fifteenth 
century. Both the Golconda and the Bijapur 
kingdoms produced many a brilliant poet and 
writer. . 

The! first and the foremost of these was a 
saint, Shah Miranji Shams-ul-Ushshaq. He was 
ik>m in Mecca (1496), but came away to India 
in his young age. He stayed at Belhi for some- 
time with his spiritual teacher, Khaja Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia and then shifted to Bijapur, where 
he remained till his death. After he came to 
Bijapur, the saint was obliged by force of cir- 
cumstances to give up his Arabic and Persian 
and adopt Urdu for his preachings. He wrote 
several poems and a few prose treatises to teach 
Islamic doctrines and Sufistic practices. 

Shah Miranji’s son and disciple, Shah Borhan- 
lid>din Janam and his grandson, Shah Amin-ud- 
din Ala^ followed his example and have left 
several Works in prose as well as in poetry all 
of which deal with religious subjects. 

Under the later kings of Golconda and Bija- 
pur, the religious character of the Urdu writings 
began to be changed and topics of purely literary 
nature were employed for both poetry and prose 
compositions. Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah, the 
fifth ruler of Golconda took very keen interest 
in Urdu poetry. He was the first Urdu poet who 
CbmiK^^ ‘ Ghazds’ (lyri^ songs). But his 
Ghazal WaS‘ nob confined to a few conventional 
tdjiics w it has come to be during later years. 


and it covered a wi^e range of s^bj6Cb», Ukie the 
common festivals, seasons, beautiea of hature 
and perspnal reminiscences. At his courts he 
had Urdu poets of outstanding merit ^among 
whom Vajhi was the most important. He is 
the author of the first connected romance, 
“ Qutb Mushtari,” written in vers^ (1609). 
His second work, “ Sabras,” a fine allegorical 
story written in charming and ornate prose, 
ranks very higii in the classical Urdu literature. 
Among the followers of Vajhi, Ghavwasi and 
Ibn-e-Nishati, were poets of note. The former 
is the author of two long narrative poems, one 
of which deals with the love of prince Saif-ul- 
Muluk and the Chinese princess, Badi-ul-JamaL 
The story has been borrowed from the “ Arabian 
Nights ” and is retold in verse. The other 
work “ Tuti Namah,”, is a versified translation 
of “ Suka Saptati ” or the ‘ Seventy Stories 
told by Parrot ’ in Sanskrit. lbn-e-Nishati*s 
“ Phoolban ” (1656) is also a romance of love 
and adventure told in pleasant verse. 

Contemporary of the above poets were Rus- 
tami and Nusrati at Bijapur. Rustami trans- 
lated a long Persian epic poem in Urdu, entitled 

Khawar Namah.” Nusrati was the court 
poet of All Adil Shah II (1666-1678) whose praises 
he has sung. He has also written an epic poem, 
^-Ali Namah,*' dealing with the wars between 
Shiwaji and Ali Adil Shah. In his other work, 
“ Guishan-e-Ishq ” he has narrated the story 
of Manohar and Malti. 

Besides these there were a number of minor 
poets and prose writers who fiourished at Gol- 
conda and Bijapur among whom may be men- 
tioned^ Muqimi, author of “ Chadarbadah-o- 
Mahyar, ’’ Sanati, author oi “ Qissa-e-Benazir, 
Tabai, author of “ Bahram-o-Gul Andam, ** imd 
Malk Khushnud who translated Amir Khusro’s 
“ Hasht Bihisht ” in Urdu. Towards tJie tet 
decade of Bijapur .a poet of very original miii4 
rose to prominence. It was Miran «Has|iimi^ 
a blind poet, who was'the founder of ' Rekh^.^ 
school .of Urdu poetry, which deals 
finer sentiments of women. 
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bTitlgs' us to the la^t decade of the Qutb 
Shahi and the Adi'l Shahi kingdoms. During 
this time s number of poets were boro who wrote 
mostly, Marsia ’ or elegiac poetry, and thus 
laid the fouudatioii of * Marsia * in Urdu poetry. 
Amo|jg the Marsia writers, Mirza, Qadar, Imami 
Nuri, jhkiz etc. may be mentioned/ 

The downfall of the Golconda and the Bijapur 
Kingdoms at the hands of Emperor AuraVigzeb 
(1686-1687) had an adverse eifect on the talents 
of the Urdu poets in the Deccan. Most of them 
took to writing semi-religious or suhstic poetry. 

“ Qissa-e-Malika-e-Misr ” by A’jiz, “ Manlagan ” 
b)i QazkMahmood Bahri and Panchi Bacha ’’ 
by Wajdi were written during this period. 

Aurangzeb and his nobles who were brought 
up in the Persian literacy atmosphere at Delhi, 
could not appreciate the native genius of the 
Urdu poetry, and this fact’ explains the waning 
of interest of the Urdu poets in purely literary 
compositions. 

Shortly after Aurangzeb’s death and during 
Muhammad Shah’s reign at Delhi, the experienced 
soldier and politician, Mir Qamr-ud-din Khan, 
who later became Asafjah 1, left Delhi, forced 
by conditions prevailing there and came to the 
Deccan where he founded the present Hyderabad 
Dominion. As regards his appreciation of Urdu 
poetry, he was no better than his predecessors 
from Delhi, though he is said to have composed 
a few verses in Urdu. He favoured mostly 
Persian poets and writers and was himself a fine 
poet of Persian. He had Lala Mansa Bara, 
a good scholar of Persian, for his private secretary, 
v'vho wrote his famous “ Wasaya. *’ 

But however in this unsympathetic atmosphere 
also one or two Urdu poets came to prominence, 
who have won abiding fame. Among them 
Wali ranks highest. He was, in fact, a product 
if the old literary traditions of the Deccan, 
fie wAs born in Aurangabad (1682) which had 
bdbOmp the capital of the Deccan since Aurang- 
aeb’s rime, and hence the centre of literary and 
rilitural activities. Wali left his native place 
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in early life and spent ‘most of his time in trayels. 
Owing to his leanings towards Sufism, he came 
und^r the influence of the famous Persian Sufi 
poet, Hafiz, and wrote mostly ghaaal* in prefer- 
ence to mashavi, which was popular with his 
predecessors. He travelled to Delhi also where 
he recited his Urdu poems and created a deep 
impression on the Urdu-speaking Persian poets 
there. His example gave an impetus to Urdu 
poetry in Delhi. 

By the i\ext generation of the Asaf jahi dynasty 
the pld Urdu traditions of the Deccan began to 
assert themselves and we find his sop and sue-, 
cessor, Nasir Jung (1748-1750) composing Urdu 
verses. But it was during Nizam Ali Khan’s 
reign (1761-1808) that the literary aotiviiy of 
Aurangabad reached its 'zenith. A group of 
very prominent poets had assembled there, of 
whom Shah Siraj, Lala Lachminarayan Shafe^, 
Abd-ul-Qadir Sami, Balaji Trimbak Naik are 
worth mentioning. Shah Siraj was a Sufi po^t 
who followed the poetic traditions of Wali and 
was considered Wali’s successor. Shafeeq was 
the son of Lala Mansa Ram and a poet and 
writer of remarkable genius. His ghazals are 
fine lyrics and his masnavi, “ Tasweer-e-Janan, ” 
is unique in its theme and charming in style. 
Shafeeq’s biographical sketches of the Urdu and 
Persian poets arc also remarkable. 

Arastoo Jah, the Diwan of Nizam Ali Khan 
and Baja Chandoo Lai Shadan, his Peshkar, 
were great patrons of Urdu poets and writers. 
A number of poets and literary persona of- the 
time were attached to their household. 
was himself a good poet and has left an Urdu 
and a Persian Diwan.* Shah Naseer, the famous 
poet of Delhi came to Hyderabad on the invita- 
tion of Maharaja Chandoo Lai Shadan. When 
Nizam AJi Khan shifted his capital from Aurang^ 
abad to Hyderabad, all the literary activity 
transferred here and new poets and writers cam^ 
to light, of whom, Naqd Ali Khan ljad,^$hje^ 
Muhammad Khan Iman, Lala Mphan Lai fiahtal^ 
and Asad Ali Khan Tamanna need mention 
here. 
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' Kizam All Khan wa:^ succeeded by Sikandarjah 
(l»0aO829) during whose reign Muhammad 
Skldiq Qais, Ilashim AH, Mah Laqa Bai Cha^^da, 
Mir Shamsuddin Faiz, Rai Ma. Pershad Rabt, 
Habibullah Khan Zuka and Raja Makhan Lai 
Makhan were poets of note who contributed 
A gr ^at deal to raise the standard of literary taste 
of the time. New fields of activities began to 
be discovered since Nasir-ud-DauIah*s time 
(1829-1857). A prominent Paigah noble,. Mir 
P^khruddin Khan, Shams-ul-Umara II who was 
a good scholar, took a fancy to scientific literature 
arid got together scholars in English and French 
tq translate booka on scientific subjects. As a 
^sult of his efforts a volume consisting of treatises 
pri mafh3matics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, 
^echani?s and Zoology translated from English 
arid' French was published under the title, 
♦‘‘Sitah' -Shamsiah. ” Later during Afzal-ud-. 
driulah’s' regime (1857-1869) new scholars came 
jbrWard who continued the scientific pursuit. 
0rie such scholar, Motilvi Syed Husain Bilgrami 
Emptied a work consisting of articles on Hygiene, 
and philosophy of history, which wak 
<Jtitttl d| “ Makhzan-ul’Fawaid. ” 

,, f)uring the late Nizam, Mir Mahbub AH Khan’s 
reign (1869-1911), several factors combined 

g * gCther to accelerate the literary activities in 
yderabad. First of all a pew era was dawning 
in India arid Hyderabad could not have kept 
aloof.^ .The spread of western education and 
contact with western thought had revolutionized 
i;lre outlook of the Urdu world. New literary 
forms, and styles were introduced in Urdu litera-, 
ture .aud new trends were (lowing into Urdu 
poetry. Most of the scholars and literary men 
(kom the north who had worked to usher in the 
new era in Urdu literature, like Nazir Ahmad, 
HflJiy Shibli, Moulvi Mahdi Ali, Moulvi Mushtaq 
Hpsain,. Moulvi Charagh Ali, Abd-ul-Halim 
Sharar and Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar, had all. 
assembled in Hyderabad giving extra impetus to 
the. work already going on here. Among the 
scholars and literary figures here that kept, the 
burning, we may mention Raja Girdhari; 
Pershad Baqi, Hafiz-ud-dip Pas, Dr. 


Husaih Mail, who were poets of the old schoefi# 
Razi-ud-din Hasah'Kaifi who was responsible lor; 
popularising the new modes of Urdu poetry J^hajb, 
had taken their rise in the north and last thoughi 
not the least, Maharaja Sir Kishan Rershad, 3h)Eid,i 
who was a great poet and the greatest pa*^**^- 
of art and literature of his age. Sir KisHtin .was; 
a writer of versatile genius. He wrote poetry — 
ghaza^ qasida, masnavi, riibai, all with equal 
facility. He wrote prose also. His prose style 
was charming as exhibited by his novel, “ Matla-6-' 
Khursheed. ” But above aU he was a generous' 
patron of literary men. He had a number of| 
Urdu poets attached to his household of whom 
Pandit Ratan Nath Sarshar was also onl. It Its 
difficult to asSes his share in the uplift of Urdu 
standards in Hyderabad in the present times. 

There is one more scholar of this period who 
has done memorable service to historical HterRtuFe 
in Urdu. It is Shams-ul-Ulama, Syed AK 
Bilgrami, who translated “ Tamaddun-e-Arab 
and “ Tamaddun-e-Hind ” from French. 

During present time Urdu literature is greatly 
enriched by the efforts of poets like Amjad, Azeez' 
Yar Jung Azeez, Haidar Yar Jung Nazm, Raja 
Narsing Raj Bahadur A’li, and Azmatullah Khan; 
and scholars like Pandit Manik Rao Vitthal Rao, 
Moulvi Abd-ul-Haq, Hakim ShamsuUah Qadri 
and Raja Rajeshwar Rao Asghar. Amjad is the 
best Rubai writer that Urdu has ever produced i 
Azeez, Nazm and A’li, are exponents of old school 
of Urdu poetry. Pandit Manik Rao Vitthal Ra<y 
is the author of the monumental work, “ Bustan- 
e-Asafia ” on the history of the Deccan. Asghaii 
has made a mark in lexicography. 

The services rendered to Urdu by Hyderabad 
from time to time are no doubt great, hut. the 
estabHshment of the Osmapia University with 
^rdu as medium of instruction in the reign of tbir 
present ruler, Sultan-ul-UIoom Mir Osman Ali 
Khan, surpasses all its past records and exods 
services rendered elsewhere. Although, even, 
before the establishment of the Uniyersityj.XJrciiA 
had risen from the status of a commpp lapgpe^ 
ap^ had wserte4,itse)if as a ine^ipni 
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in institutions 9 f highei| education also like the 
Dar-ul-UIoom,' the Medical rflid the Engineering 
schools and the law class. But nothing was 
sysitematic. Therefore the establishment of the 
Osmania University has started a^ new era in 
Urcju language and literature in as much as it 
ele\^ifcd'the status of the language and opened 
wider and higher fields of thought and work for 
the Urdu world. The Translation Bureau, which 
was established simultaneously to assist the 
University in the translation and compilation of 
suitable text-books for various classes has also 
done immense work. The Terms Committee con- 
sisting of scholars of Urduj Arabic, Sanskrit and 
Tersian, and constituted to coin scientific terms, 
has coined terms in almost all the subjects, 
although there is still scope for improvement. 

Thus, the Urdu language has gradually been 
raised to the status of university educatiwi, and 
instruction is successfully being imparted to the 
highest university classes through it in all the 
modern subjects. Recently research institutes 
in arts as well as science have been started where 
a band of scholars is engaged in original research 


up to the standards of Ph.D.t D.Sc. and D.Litt. 

Helped by the congenial and scholarly atmos- 
phere created by the university, literary in- 
stitutions of all-India scope like the Anjuman-e- 
Taraqqi-e-Urdu and the Idara-e-Adabiyat-c-Urdu 
grew up here. The Anjuman under the guidance 
of its Honorary Secretary, Dr. Monlvi Abd-ul-Haq 
did very good work in enriching Ur6u literature. 
It brought to light several ancient works of 
classical Urdu writers. The Idara-e-Adabiyat-e- 
Urdu, though comparatively recent, has done 
immense work under Dr, S. M, Qadri Zore, to 
raise the standards of Urdu literature and langu-. 
age and pave the way for its. future developmerft 
on scientific and healthy lines. One of the 
important schemes before the Idara is the 
compilation of a Hindustani Encyclopaedia m 
Urdu. A short while ago a special committee 
consisting of Urdu and Hindi scholars was set ,up 
to adopt means and methods for the simplification 
and purification of highly literary Urdu styles 
which had developed in later years, which 
sometimes went to the extreme of obscuring the 
origin of this purely Indo-Aryan Language. 




THE HYDERABAD STATE 

Area and Population 

IS 82,698 square miles or 52,926,720 acres, is more than the area of England and Scotland put to- 
gether, is the biggest State in India and the area exceec^ the Provinces of Bengal before partition, 
S7,442 square miles, and Bombay, 76,443 square miles, 

liAS a population of 16,388,534 as per 1941 census. 

Cultivation and Irrigation : Live-stock and Forests 

flAJS2,41,^>, 261 acres under cultivation including Paddy (18.05 lakhs), Wheat (2.02 lakhs), Jawar 
(62.14 laklis), Groundnut (20.83 lakhs) and Cotton (19.06 lakhs). 

HAS 1 ,882,485 acres under irrigation. 

HAS 8,869 major and 20,472 minor tanks. 

HAS 4,775 miles of channels including distributaries. 

HAS 87 lakhs of‘ cattle. 

HAS a total area of 9,466 sq. miles of forests 11.4 per cent.). 

HAS 1,286,544 cattle grazing in Government Forests. • 

HAS nearly 7,100 acres under afforestation, 1,000 families engaged in afforesting watle belts of Marath- 
'wada Districts. 

* Industries : Large-scale 

HAS 726 large iiulustrial establishments employing on an average 67,884 persons. 

HAS 6 cotton mills producing 18,222,408 lbs. of cotton and 16,782,858 lbs. of yarn. 

HAS an annua) production of 11,63,077 tons of coal. 

HAS a production of Ifi.yotktons of sugar. 

HAS a production of 61,941 cwt. of paper. 

HAS a production of 1,28,697 tons of cement. 

HAS a production of 3,22,060 gallons of power alc( hoi. 

HAS a production of 14,221 tons of glass. 

HAS a production of 8,572,750,000 cigarettes. 

HAS mica mines producing 29 cwt*. of finished mica and graphite mines yielding about 85 tons of crude 
graphite annually. 

HAS a production of 89,926,161 units of electric power. 

HAS electricity supplied to 10 cities and towns and 17,298 consumers of power and lighting. 

HAS 205 joint-stock companies with authorised capital of O.S. Rs. 41,17,28,160 issued capital of 
O.S. Rs. 20,32^58,545 and paid-up capital of O.S. Rs. 12,12,25,006. 

Industries : Small-scale and Cottage 

HAS Cottage Industries of Yarn Spinning, Cloth Weaving, Paithan Industry of Gold Embroidery, 
Aurangabad Himni, Mashru, and Kamkhab, Blanket Making, Nawar Making, Cloth Dyeing 
and Printing, Silk W^eaving, Wool Carpet, and Durry Making, Bidriware, Silver Filigree Woric, 
Nirmal Toys Works, Hand -made Paper, Metal Industry, Tunning, Sword Stick, Button Industry, 
Toy Making, Beedi Making, Soap Making, Cane Work, Brush Work, Mat Making, Tusset Woric, 
Clay Works, Brass Industry, Brick and Tile Making, Carpentry, Smithy, Ratt4ti Work, Biscuit 
Making, hruiL and Vegetable Processing, Furniture Works, Bangle Making, Masalah (1^- 
fumery), Hosiery. 

Trade 

HAS an ascertained value of rail-borne goods amounting to Rs. 68 crores or 86 per cent, of the total 
trade, while the value of goods passing through the Frontier was Rs. 11 .0 crores. The total 
value of imports and exports in 1856 F. amounted to Rs. 79,1 crores. 

Currency 

HAS the Hyderabad rupee as the standard coin equivalent to 8.2826 grams of fine gold and 25.86 U.S. 
cents. 

HAS about Rs. 600,000,000 (including notes and subsidiary coins) in circulation. 

Government Finance 

HAS an annual revenue of about Rs. 2899.71 lakhs. 

HAS about Rs. 1,100,000,000 in different Reserves. 



Communications 


(THE HYDERABAD STATE) 

HAS 1,691 Hyderabad Post Offices (16‘ Head-Offices, 802 Sub-Offices and 1,818 Branch Offices) and 
16 Indian Union Post Offices, 15 Indian Union Combined Post and Telegraph Offices, 180 Indian 
Union Post boxes in post offices and outside and 1 Indian Union departmental Telegraph Offioe. 
HAS 1,734 Telephone installations excluding extensions. 

HAS its own Broadcasting Stations at Hyderabad City and Aurangabad City. 

Transport 

HAS a total length of 6,632,3!i miles of roads including 4,946 miles of metalled roads, 

HAS 1,605 miles of railways as follows ; — 

i. 1,808 miles within the State, owned and worked by the Hyderabad State Government. 

ii. 80 miles outside the State^ owned and worked by the Hyderabad State Government. 

iii. 30 miles within the State, owned by the Hyderabad State Government and worked 
. by the Barsi Light Railway Company. 

iy. 58 miles outside the State, owned by the Government of India and worked by the Hyd- 
erabad State Railway. 

V. 178 miles within the State, owned and worked by Foreign Railways. 

HAS an import railway trade of 4,85,100 tons and an export trade of 1,000,100 tons. 

Note.-^This excludes the traffic imported and exported to and from stations on the foreig.^ rail- 
ways lying within the State and also all through traffic passing over the Hyderabad 
State Railway System. 

HAS one Co-operative Credit Society serving the staff of the Railway and allied services with 11,880 
members and I.G. Rs. 1,87,140 as paid-up capital. 

HAS one General Hospital with 120 beds and 9 dispensaries in the districts and one dispensary at 
Secunderabad, to cater for the staff of the Railway and allied services. 

HAS 11 primary and 2 middle scliools to provide for educational facilities to the children of employees- 
of Railway and allied services. 

HAS 5,008 route miles of the Road Transport Services. 

HAS a Company named Deccan Airways Limited with an air mileage of 2,430. 

HAS an aero club entirely subsidised by Government for training pupils. 

HAS 9 aerodromes in the State. 

Social Services 

HAS 167 medical institutions, with 2,708 beds available. 

HAS 16,470 Co-operative Societies with 1,80,360 members and Rs. 1,81,62,090 as paid-up share capital. 
HAS 8,889 educational institutions, with 18 Colleges, with 111 High Schools, 189 Middle Schools, 7,677 
Upper and Lower Primary Schools, and 412 Special Schools. 

HAS 5,79,058 Scholars Studying. 

For the Tourist 

HAS the Ajanta and Ellora caves famous for their paintings all over the world (with the State Railway 
Hotel at Aurangabad nearby). 

HAS the Bhadrachallam temple of Ramdas fame. 

HAS the Fakal lake which has never known drought. 

HAS the Darga of Khaja Bande Nawaz of All-India fame at Gulbarga. 

HAS the reputed shrine of Thulja Bhavani at Thuljapur. 

HAS the Holy Gurudwara of Guru Govind at Nanded. 

HAS Kishkindha (a venue of Ramayana) in Anegondi bordering on the river Tungabhadra. 

HAS ruins of the capital of the famous Hindu King Nala at Naldnig. 

HAS the great fort and other ruins of the Kakatiyas at Warangal. 










